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PREFACE. 

The  general  plan  adopted  in  previous  issues  has  been  followed  on 
the  present  occasion,  but  additional  chapters  have  been  added,  giving 
a  general  and  physical  description  of  each  State  arfd  of  New  Zealand, 
and  the  scope  of  several  others  has  been  greatly  enlarged.  In  order 
to  make  space  for  the  new  matter,  the  historical  sketches  appearing 
in  the  last  two  issues  have  been  omitted.  Owing  to  the  necessity  for 
printing  off  the  chapters  as  they  were  compiled,  no  attempt  has  been 
made  to  arrange  them  in  their  natural  order  of  sequence,  but  the 
voluminous  index  provided  will  save  the  reader  inconvenience  on  this 
score. 

In  all  cases  the  figures  have  been  revised  to  accord  with  the  latest 
information,  and  as  a  rule  they  refer  either  to  the  year  1902  or  to  the 
Tear  1903  ;  in  some  instances,  however,  owing  to  the  undue  delay  in 
publishing  the  official  statistics,  I  have  been  compelled  to  use  figures 
relating  to  1901,  but  the  instances  where  this  was  necessary  were 
neither  many  nor  important. 

Care  has  been  taken  to  correct  errors  which  have  escaped  notice  in 
previous  editions,  and  to  keep  this  edition  free  from  them.  Should 
any  such  have  remained  undetected,  as  in  the  multitude  of  references 
is  quite  possible,  it  would  be  deemed  a  favour  if  their  nature  and 
position  were  pointed  out. 

I  desire  to  return  thanks  to  the  Statisticians  of  the  States  and 
Xew  Zealand,  and  to  the  various  officers  of  the  Commonwealth  and 
of  the  States  who  have  so  readily  on  all  occasions  supplied  me  with 
information  asked  for. 

The  issues  of  this  work  for  past  years  appeared  under  the  title  of 

'*The  Seven  Colonies  of  Australasia."     It  will  be  noticed  that  the 

present  edition  is  entitled  "  A  Statistical  Account  of  Australia  and 

New  Zealand." 

T.  A.  COGHLAN. 
StaHsttaan^s  Office^ 

Sydney^  2'] ih  January ^  1904. 
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AREA  AND  PHYSICAL  CONFIGURATION. 


THE  Australasian  colonies  comprise  the  continent  of  Australia, 
the  adjacent  island  of  Tasmania,  and  the  islands  of  New  Zealand. 
The  group  was  formerly  subdivided  politically  into  seven  colonies  ;  but 
on  the  1st  January,  1901,  the  five  mainland  states  and  Tasmania  became 
the  Commonwealth  of  Australia,  New  Zealand  retaining  its  position  as 
a  separate  colony.  The  respective  areas  of  the  six  states  and  New 
Zealand  are  as  follow  : — 


state.  Area  in  acres. 


Area 


in  square  miles. 

New  South  Wales  198,848,000  310,700 

Victoria    56,246,760  87,884 

Queenaland 427,838,080  668,497 

South  Australia 678,361,600  903,690 

Western  Australia 624,588,800  975,920 

Tasmaoia  16,778,000  26,215 

Commonwealth  of  Australia   1,902,660,240       2,972,906 

New  Zealand  66,861,440  104,471 

Australasia 1,969,521,680       3,077,377 

To  the  area  of  the  Commonwealth  shown  in  the  table  might  be 
idded  that  of  New  Guinea,  comprising  90,000  square  miles.  This 
would  bring  the  area  of  territory  controlled  by  the  Commonwealth  to 
3,062,906  square  miles,  and  the  total  area  of  Biitish  Australasia  to 
3,167,377  square  miles. 

The  British  Empire,  exclusive  of  territones  under  protectorates  and 
spheres  of  influence,  extends  over  an  area  of  8,856,000  square  miles,  so 
that  about  35  per  cent,  of  its  area  lies  within  the  limits  of  Australia 
umI  New  Zealand.  Australasia  is  more  than  twenty-six  times  as  large 
M  the  United  Kingdom ;  more  than  fifteen  times  as  large  as  France ; 
more  than  half  as  large  again  as  Bussia  in  Europe;  and  almost  equal  in 
extent  to  the  continent  of  Europe  or  to  the  United  States  of  America. 
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AUSTRALIA. 


THE  sea-girt  continent  of  Australia  is  situated  in  the  Southern 
Hemisphere,  between  the  Indian  and  Pacific  Oceans,  and  lies  in 
that  portion  of  the  globe  extending  from  lat.  10°  39'  S.  to  lat.  39^  11'  S., 
and  from  long.  113°  5'  E.  to  long.  153°  16'  E.  On  the  north  it  is  bounded 
by  the  Timor  Sea,  the  Arafura  Sea,  and  Torres  Strait ;  on  the  east  by 
the  Pacific  Ocean ;  on  the  south  by  Bass  Strait  and  the  Southern 
Ocean  ;  and  on  the  west  by  the  Indian  Ocean.  From  north  to  south 
the  greatest  length  measures  1,971  miles,  and  the  greatest  breadth  east 
and  west  is  about  2,400  miles.  Its  superficial  area  is  approximately 
2,94G,G91  square  miles,  with  a  coast-line  measuring  about  8,850  miles. 
The  coastal  perimeter  is  equal  to  1  mile  for  every  333  square  miles  of 
area — the  smallest  proportion  shown  by  any  of  the  continents.  The 
Tropic  of  Capricorn  divides  Australia  into  two  unequal  parts,  and  in 
its  vast  area  the  continent  contains  every  variety  of  climate  from 
tem|>erate  to  tropical 

As  regards  the  general  appearance  of  its  land  surface,  Austi'alia  may 
be  described  as  a  plateau,  fringed  by  a  low-lying  well-watered  coast, 
with  a  depressed  and,  for  the  most  part,  arid  interior.  In  its  mean 
height,  the  land  mass  of  the  continent  rises  to  a  less  elevation  than 
that  of  any  other  of  the  continental  surfaces  of  the  globe.  Fully 
500,000  square  miles  of  the  area  of  Australia  consist  of  a  great 
central  plain,  the  vast  bulk  of  which  is  situated  to  the  south  of  the 
22nd  degree ;  but  portions  of  it  stretch  upward  to  the  low-lying 
country  in  the  region  south  of  the  Gulf  of  Carpentaria. 

Tlie  vast  cord  ill  era  of  the  Great  Dividing  Kange  originates  in  the 
south-eastern  corner  of  the  continent,  and  runs  parallel  with  and  .close 
to  the  eastern  shore,  through  the  states  of  Victoria  and  New  South 
Wales,  right  up  to  the  far-distant  York  Peninsula  of  Queensland.  In 
Victoria  the  greatest  elevation  is  reached  in  the  peaks  of  Mount 
Hotham  and  Mount  Smjrth,  each  over  6,000  feet  in  height,  with 
various  other  summits  exceeding  5,000  feet.  The  loftiest  portion  of  the 
range  is  in  the  region  near  the  confines  of  Victoria  and  New  South 
Wales,  where  Mount  Kosciusko  reaches  an  altitude  of  over  7,000  feet. 
The  Dividing  Range,  with  its  lateral  spurs,  receives  various  sectional 
names  in  the  states  through  which  it  passes.  More  detailed  reference 
to  these  will  be  found  in  the  chapters  dealing  with  the  physical 
characteristics  of  particular  states.     The  seaward  slope  of  the  range  is 
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AUSTRALIA.  3 

generally  sharp  and  precipitous,  and  in  places  marked  by  chasms  and 
precipices  unequalled  in  grandeur  in  any  other  part  of  the  world.  On 
the  western  side,  the  descent  is  more  gradual,  the  table-land  merging  by 
easy  d^rees  into  the  great  plain  region  towards  the  centre  of  the 
continent.  In  Victoria,  the  mountain  range  known  as  the  Grampians 
commences  near  the  south  coast  at  Portland  Bay,  and  runs  in  a  north 
and  south  direction  connecting  with  the  Dividing  Range  by  the  Pyrenees 
and  Australian  Alps.  In  South  Australia,  a  chain  of  mountains  of  no 
great  elevation  runs  northward  from  Cape  Jervis  to  the  region  occupied 
by  Lake  Torrens  and  other  salt-water  lakes.  The  plateau  in  Western 
Australia  is  traversed  by  ranges  in  various  localities,  and  these,  while 
of  no  great  altitude,  possess  a  certain  grandeur  in  some  instances,  from 
tbe  fact  that  their  rugged  masses  rise  abruptly  from  a  level  plain. 
Little  accurate  knowledge  is  at  present  possessed  of  the  mountainous 
r^on  in  the  "Nor'-west"  district  of  Western  Australia,  and  in  the 
Northern  Territory  of  South  Australia. 

The  continent  possesses  no  mountains  clothed  with  perpetual  snow, 
uor  are  there  any  active  volcanoes  on  its  surface.  More  or  less  conclusive 
signs  of  past  glacial  action  have  been  reported  from  the  Southern  States, 
and  there  is  also  evidence  of  convulsive  volcanic  movements  in  some 
r^ons.  In  Victoria  certain  peaks  in  the  western  district  have  been 
in  eruption  posterior  to  the  arrival  of  the  aboriginal.  Perfectly  shaped 
cones  may  be  seen,  together  with  beds  of  ash  and  scoriae  little  afiected 
by  denuding  agencies.  In  the  Mount  Gambler  district  of  South 
Australia  there  are  some  beautiful  little  cmter  lakes  occupying  the 
crater  hollows  of  extinct  volcanoes.  Considerable  outpourings  of  lava 
took  place  in  late  Tertiary  times  from  many  points  in  the  Great  Dividing 
Range  of  Eastern  Australia.  In  the  Illawarra  district  of  New  South 
Wales  the  irruption  of  an  igneous  dyke  turned  portion  of  the  coal  seams 
into  a  natural  coke,  the  article  being  largely  used  on  the  old  metropolitan 
steam  trama  The  sandstone  in  the  vicinity  of  Sydney  has  in  places 
been  hardened  by  similar  means.  It  is  noticeable,  however,  that  all 
recent  volcanic  action  was  confined  to  the  coastal  area,  no  evidence  of 
late  lava  flows  being  met  with  in  the  plain  district  of  the  interior.  For 
a  long  time  Mount  Wingen  in  New  South  Wales  was  looked  upon  as  a 
volcano,  but  the  fires  of  this  burning  mountain  result  from  the  slow 
coiabustion  of  coal  seams  in  its  interior,  probably  ignited  in  the  first 
instance  by  the  agency  of  lightning. 

It  has  bieen  customary  to  regard  the  central  portion  of  the  continent 
as  being  a  vast  desert,  but  later  knowledge  has  caused  a  considerable 
modification  of  this  idea.  There  is  undoubtedly  a  large  area  occupied 
by  barren  sandhills,  or  covered  for  miles  with  deposits  of  peculiar 
rounded  boulders.  Then  there  is  the  spinifex  country,  which  looks  fair 
enough  from  a  distance,  but  is  actually  more  hopeless  for  settlement 
purposes  than  what  is  sometimes  called  the  "  Stony  Desert,"  which  in 
good  seasons  is  covered  with  fine  pasturage,  and  has  been  occupied  for 
pastoral  purposes. 
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4  AUSTRALIA. 

Although  there  are  numerous  spacious  harbours  on  the  coast  of 
Australia,  the  shore  line,  generally  speaking,  is  broken  by  few  remark- 
able indentations,  the  most  extensive  being  the  Gulf  of  Carpentaria  on 
the  north,  which  extends  inland  for  a  distance  of  650  miles,  with  a 
breadth  of  400  miles,  and  Spencer's  Gulf  on  the  south,  penetrating 
inland  for  180  miles,  with  a  breadth  varying  from  10  to  80  miles.  On 
the  north-west  coast  there  are  some  fine  inlets,  but  none  reaches  the 
dimensions  of  the  smaller  of  the  gulfs  just  mentioned. 

Geological  research  seems  to  show  that  Australia  is  one  of  the  oldest 
existing  land  surfaces,  and  the  remarkable  character  of  its  fauna  and 
flora  as  compared  with  those  of  other  lands  is  due  to  this  great 
antiquity 

A  peculiar  feature  in  the  physical  aspect  of  Australia  is  the  absence 
of  rivers  connecting  the  coast-line  with  the  interior,  and  in  keeping 
with  this  is  the  solid  outline  of  the  shore  generally.  From  the  appear- 
ance on  the  map  of  the  concourse  of  streams  comprised  in  the  Murray 
and  Darling  systems,  the  idea  of  a  well-watered  country  might  be 
inferred.  Many  of  the  tributary  streams,  however,  have  running  water 
only  after  periods  of  heavy  rainfall,  and  generally  fail  to  reach  the 
main  drainage  line.  The  Darling  is  reckoned  amongst  the  longest 
rivers  in  the  world,  for  in  certain  seasons  it  is  navigable  from  Walgett 
to  its  confluence  with  the  Murray,  a  distance  of  1,758  miles,  and  thence 
downward  to  the  sea,  a  further  587  miles,  making  a  total  navigable 
extent  of  2,345  miles.  This  by  no  means  conveys  a  true  idea  of  the 
river,  for  in  dry  seasons  it  can  hardly  be  said  to  drain  its  own  water- 
shed, and  gives  water  to,  rather  than  receives  it  from,  the  surrounding 
countiy.  In  flood-time  these  rivers  spread  out  over  an  immense  extent 
of  territory,  but  with  the  cessation  of  the  rainfall  the  waters  speedily 
drain  off,  and  the  flow  is  confined  to  the  river  beds.  Another  system 
of  inland  drainage  comprises  the  streams  which  terminate  in  Lake 
Eyre,  in  South  Australia.  These  include  all  the  channels  which  lead 
south  from  the  northern  watershed,  and  from  the  MacDonnell  Range, 
an  isolated  mass  of  eruptive  granite  in  the  centre  of  the  continent. 
Such  are  the  Barcoo,  Thomson,  Diamantina,  Cooper^s  Creek,  and  several 
others.  They  are  all  absorbed  in  the  saline  swamp  of  Lake  Eyre,  and 
some  of  them,  in  dry  periods,  do  not  reach  so  far,  but  sink  their  scanty 
contents  into  the  sands. 

A  large  portion  of  the  southern  district  of  West  Australia,  and  part 
of  the  western  district  of  South  Australia,  is  destitute  of  running 
streams.  Indeed  over  a  considerable  extent  of  the  coast  line  in  the 
Great  Australian  Bight  there  is  no  break  in  the  continuity  of  the  bare 
and  precipitous  cliflfe.  Inland  from  the  Bight  the  aspect  is  sterile  and 
forbidding,  but  here  and  there  patches  of  good  country  may  be  found, 
needing  only  the  presence  of  permanent  water  to  make  them  fit  for 
occupation. 

In  the  western  half  of  Australia  there  are  no  river  systems  except 
upon  the  coast,  and  the  desert  indications  begin  on  the  crest  of  the 
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table-Iaad.  In  the  Kimberley  district  there  are  some  fine  Btreams 
which  penetrate  some  distance  inland,  but  this  portion  of  ttie  <;ontinent 
has  yet  to  be  thoroughly  explored. 

The  absence  of  lakes  of  any  considerable  size  or  permanence  is 
Another  characteristic  of  the  physical  features  of  Australia.  As  marked 
on  some  maps,  the  inland  lakes  of  South  Australia  appear  to  possess  a 
<x)naiderable  size,  but  they  are  mostly  shallow  salt  marshes,  their  area 
<lepending  entirely  on  the  rainfall.  Lake  Eyre  is  39  feet  below  sea- 
kvel,  and  although  in  the  wet  seasons  it  receives  a  vast  volume  of 
wat^,  it  shrinks  in  periods  of  drought  into  a  mere  salt  bog.  Lake 
Torrens  is  100  feet  above  sea-level,  and  lies  between  Lake  Eyre  and 
the  sea.  Lake  Amadeus  is  a  salt  marsh  in  the  interior  of  the  continent, 
which  receives  the  western  drainage  of  the  MacDonnell  Range.  Much 
of  the  drainage  received  by  these  lakes  passes  off  by  evaporation,  but 
a  large  volume  sinks  into  the  earth,  finding  its  way  to  the  sea  by 
subterranean  channels,  or  else  helping  to  swell  the  store  of  artesian 
water  in  the  reservoirs  hidden  deep  below  the  surface  of  the  soil. 

It  will  not  be  necessary  here  to  refer  further  to  the  physical  features 
of  the  country,  as  these  are  described  with  some  detail  in  the  following 
pages  dealing  with  the  characteristics  of  the  various  states. 
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NEW  SOUTH  WALES. 


Area  and  Boundaries. 

THE  State  of  New  South  Wales  lies  almost  entirely  between  the 
29th  and  d6th  parallels  of  south  latitude,  and  between  the  lilst 
and  153rd  meridians  east  of  Greenwich.  It  is  bounded  on  the  east  by 
the  Pacific  Ocean,  to  which  it  presents  a  coast- line  extending  over  700 
miles,  from  Point  Danger  at  its  north-easteni  extremity  to  Cape  Howe 
at  the  south-east  From  the  point  last  mentioned,  which  is  also  the 
north-east  limit  of  the  state  of  Victoria,  it  is  bounded  by  an 
imaginary  line,  running  in  a  north-westerly  direction  to  the  source  of 
the  Indi,  a  stream  rising  at  the  foot  of  Forest  Hill,  a  few  miles  south 
of  the  Pilot  Mountain,  one  of  the  most  conspicuous  peaks  of  the  Aus- 
tralian Alps.  The  southern  boundary  of  the  state  follows  the  course 
of  the  Indi,  and  afterwards  of  the  Murray,  into  which  the  first-named 
stream  ultimately  merges,  as  far  as  the  141st  meridian  of  east  longitude. 
The  intersection  of  the  Murray  with  this  meridian  forms  a  common 
point  of  the  three  states  of  New  South  Wales,  Victoria,  and  South 
Australia. 

On  the  west,  the  state  is  separated  from  South  Australia  by  the 
line  of  the  141st  meridian,  as  far  as  its  intersection  with  the  29th 
parallel  of  south  latitude,  at  which  point  New  South  Wales,  South 
Australia,  and  Queensland  touch.  Commencing  at  this  point,  the 
northern  boundary  of  the  state  follows  the  29th  degree  of  latitude, 
till  it  is  crossed  by  the  Macintyre  River,  one  of  the  upper  branches  of 
the  Darling,  not  far  from  the  149th  meridian.  Thence  it  follows  the 
course  of  the  Macintyre  upward,  to  the  junction  of  its  tributary,  the 
Dumaresq ;  leaving  the  Macintyre,  it  follows  the  tributary  stream  till 
it  meets  a  spur  extending  from  the  Main  Dividing  Kange  to  the 
junction  of  Tenterfield  Creek  and  the  Dumaresq.  The  boundary  runs 
along  this  spur  until  it  joins  the  main  range,  thence,  almost  parallel 
to  the  coast,  it  follows  the  Dividing  Range  to  Wilson's  Peak,  where 
the  Macpherson  Range  branches  eastward.  Following  the  last-named 
range,  the  northern  boundary  reaches  the  coast  at  Point  Danger. 

The  area  comprised  within  these  limits  is  estimated  at  310,700  squai-e 
miles.  The  length  of  the  state,  from  Point  Danger  on  the  north  to  Cape 
Howe  on  the  south,  is  680  miles.  From  east  to  west,  along  the  29th 
parallel,  the  breadth  is  760  miles,  while  diagonally  from  the  south-west 
comer,  where  the  Murray  passes  into  South  Australia,  to  Point  Danger, 
the  length  reaches  850  miles. 
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Coastal  Features. 


The  coast-line  of  New  South  Wales,  while  not  deeply  indented,  is 
by  no  means  monotonous  in  outline.  Rugged  and  precipitous  cliffs 
^temate  with  long  stretches  of  silver  or  golden  sands,  varied  by 
curving  bays  and  wide  river  estuaries.  In  places  the  coast-range 
approaches  so  close  to  the  shore  that  the  mountains  appear  to  rise 
sheer  out  of  the  ocean.  In  no  instance  do  the  capes  project  very  far 
out  from  the  mainland,  and  the  coast  is  singularly  free  from  dangerous 
reefs  or  shoals,  while  lighthouses  have  been  erected  at  various 
prominent  points.  The  general  trend  of  the  shore-line  is  from  north- 
east to  souiJi-west  through  about  four  degrees  of  longitude,  from  Point 
Danger  on  the  north  in  longitude  154  degrees  E.  (about)  to  Cape  Howe 
on  the  south  in  longitude  150  degrees  E. 

Commencing  on  the  north,  the  principal  indentations  are  as  follow : — 

Byron  Bay,  inside  the  cape  of  the  same  name  offers  shelter,  in  all 
but  north-east  weather,  to  vessels  trading  to  Queensland.  A  large 
pier  has  been  constructed,  by  means  of  which  the  produce  of  the 
neighbouring  districts  of  the  Brunswick  and  Tweed  may  be  shipped 
when  an  entrance  to  these  rivers  is  impracticable. 

At  Shoal  Bay,  the  entrance  to  the  Clarence,  the  anchorage  is  safe 
and  commodious,  and  when  the  works  designed  for  improving  the  river 
entrance  are  completed,  it  promises  to  be  one  of  the  best  ports  on  the  coast. 

Trial  Bay,  at  the  mouth  of  the  Macleay,  Port  Macquarie,  at  the 
mouth  of  the  Hastings,  and  the  harbour  at  Forster,  near  Cape  Hawke, 
afford  good  anchorage.  Port  Stephens,  a  little  farther  south,  is  a  safe 
and  commodious  port,  and  the  scenery  of  its  shores  is  remarkably 
beautiful.  At  present  this  harbour  is  little  used,  owing  to  its 
proxinnty  to  Newcastle  and  the  sparseness  of  the  population  in  its 
immediate  neighbourhood. 

Twenty  miles  farther  south  is  Port  Hunter,  at  the  mouth  of  the  river 
of  that  name.  When  first  used,  the  harbour  was  inconvenient  and 
dangerous ;  but  this  has  been  altered  entirely  by  the  breakwaters 
and  training-walls  which  have  been  constructed.  Newcastle  harbour 
is  now  safe  and  roomy,  with  shipping  facilities  equal  to  those  found  in 
any  other  Australian  port. 

A  few  miles  farther  south  is  Lake  Macquarie,  in  the  centre  of  the 
coal-field  of  the  Newcastle  district,  and  covering  an  area  of  44  square 
milea.  The  great  drawback  to  the  lake  as  a  shipping  port  has  been  the 
dudlowness  of  its  entrance ;  but  extensive  dykes  and  training-walls  have 
been  commenced,  which  have  already  increased  the  draught  of  water  in 
the  channel. 

Broken  Bay,  15  miles  north  of  Port  Jackson,  forms  the  mouth  of  the 
River  Hawkesbury.  It  has  a  bold  entrance,  and  on  Barranjoey,  the 
southern  headland,  a  fine  lighthouse  has  been  erected.  The  bay  has  three 
branches,  Brisbane  Water  being  the  northern,  the  Hawkesbury  mouth 
the  centre,  and  Pittwater  the  southern  arm.     The  first-named  opens 
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out  into  a  series  of  lakes,  and  the  town  of  Gosford,  standing  at  the 
head  of  one  of  them — the  Broadwater — is  the  centre  of  an  important- 
district  The  scenery  at  and  around  Broken  Bay  is  characterisiicallj 
Australian,  and  in  natural  beauty  rivals  even  Sydney  Had^our.  Soutb 
of  Broken  Bay  the  coast-line  is  a  succession  of  high  cliffs  and  sandy 
beaches. 

The  entrance  to  Port  Jackson  lies  between  perpendicular  clifis  of  sand- 
stone several  hundred  feet  high,  and  only  74  chains,  or  nearly  one  mile,, 
apart.  Sydney  Harbour  has  been  too  often  described  to  require  a 
lengthy  reference  here.  It  holds  the  first  place  amongst  the  harbour» 
of  the  world  for  convenience  of  entrance,  depth  of  water,  and  natunit 
shipping  facilities.  Its  natural  beauties  charm  all  who  visit  its  shores,, 
and  in  the  quiet  waters  of  its  numerous  bays  and  coves  the  navies^ 
of  the  world  might  securely  rest  The  area  of  water  surface  of  the- 
harbour  proper  is  15  square  miles,  and  the  shore-line  is  165  miles  in 
circuit.  At  the  South  Head  is  erected  a  splendid  lighthouse,  fitted 
with  an  electric  arc  light,  visible  at  a  distance  of  25  miles.  On  the- 
shores  of  Port  Jackson  stands  Sydney,  the  capital  of  New  South 
Wales  and  the  mother  city  of  the  Australias. 

Botany  Bay,  the  first  port  entered  by  Captain  Cook,  lies  a  few  miles^ 
south  of  Sydney.  It  covers  an  area  of  24  square  miles,  and  receives  the 
waters  of  sev^eral  small  rivers.  The  bay  has  very  little  trade;  but  it 
is  frequented  by  craft  in  search  of  shelter  during  stress  of  weather. 

WoUongong,  Kiama,  and  Ulladulla  are  small  harbours  which  have  beei^ 
snatched,  as  it  were,  from  the  sea,  and  are  important  shipping  places. 

About  80  miles  to  the  south  of  Sydney  the  coast  is  broken  by  an 
important  inlet  called  Jervis  Bay.  Its  entrance  is  2  miles  wide,  and 
on  its  bosom  safe  anchorage  may  be  found  in  any  part  It  is  surrounded 
by  rich  agricultural  and  mineral  country. 

Bateraan^s  Bay,  at  the  entrance  to  the  Clyde,  is  an  inlet  of  some- 
importance,  and  coastal  steamers  also  load  produce  at  the  mouths  of  the 
Moruya,  Tuross,  and  Bega  Rivers. 

Twofold  Bay  is  a  magnificent  sheet  of  water,  near  the  southern  limit 
of  the  state.  Formerly  it  was  the  seat  of  a  large  whaling  trade,  which  is: 
now,  however,  all  but  extinct.  It  is  well  sheltered,  and  a  fine  jetty  affords, 
ample  shipping  facilities.  Its  trade  is  chiefly  with  the  neighbouring- 
states,  in  produce  and  live  stock,  the  bay  being  the  nearest  outlet  on 
the  sea-coast  for  the  rich  district  of  Monaro.  A  railway  is  planned  to 
connect  the  port  with  the  table-land  and  the  metropolis,  and  Twofold 
Bay  promises  to  become  A  considerable  shipping  place  in  the  near  future. 
On  its  shores  is  situated  the  town  of  Eden. 

No  islands  of  any  note  belong  geographically  to  New  South  "Wales. 
The  Broughton  Islands,  lying  a  few  miles  northward  of  the  Heads  of 
Port  Stephens,  are  the  largest  in  extent.  Solitary  Island,  situated  near 
the  northern  part  of  the  coast,  between  the  Bellinger  and  Clarence 
Rivers,  and  Montagu  Island,  18  miles  south-east  of  the  Moruya  River 
estuary,  have  been  selected  as   sites   for    lighthouses,   but   are    not^ 
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ofcberwise  impertant.  Norfolk  Island,  having  an  area  of  8,607  acres,  has 
recently  been  placed  under  the  adminiatratHm  of  the  New  South  Wales 
Government ;  and  Lord  Howe  Island,  3,220  acres  in  extent,  and  Ijing 
some  360  miles  oif  ike  ooast^  in  the  latitude  of  Port  Macquarie,  belongs 
polttieaUy  to  the  state. 


Genebal  Physical  Chabactsristios. 

The  surface  of  New  South  Wales  is  divided  naturally  into  three 
distinct  zones,  each  widely  differing  in  general  character  and  physioal 
Aspect^  and  clearly  defined  by  the  Main  Dividing  Range,  which 
traverses  the  country  from  north  to  south.  The  table-land,  which  forms 
the  summit  of  this  range,  comprises  one  of  these  zones,  and  marks  the 
division  between  the  coastal  region,  forming  the  eastern  watershed,  and 
the  great  plain  district  of  the  interior. 

The  tableland  district  is  divided  into  two  sections,  a  northern  and  a 
southern,  and  these  are  traversed  by  the  vast  cordillera  known  as  the 
Great  Dividing  Range.  The  width  and  altitude  of  the  tableland  are 
the  greatest  in  the  south-eastern  portion  of  the  State,  which  has  the 
^pearanoe  of  having  been  convulsed  in  past  ages  by  some  tremendous 
plutonic  force.  In  the  Muniong  Range,  the  southernmost  section  of 
the  cordillera,  are  found  the  loftiest  peaks  in  Australia--- Mount 
Kosciusko  and  Mount  Townsend  rising  to  a  height  of  7,328  and  7,260 
feet  respectively.  The  former  is  interesting,  from  the  fact  that  it  is 
probably  one  of  the  oldest  land  surfaces  in  the  world.  It  has  now  the 
appearance  of  being  the  denuded  remnant  of  a  much  higher  peak — 
probably  of  volcanic  origin — and  must,  have  stood  out  as  a  prominent 
landmark  at  the  time  when  the  sea  extended  through  Central  Australia, 
and  washed  the  foothills  of  the  Eastern  ranges,  when  Tasmania  was 
but  a  peninsula  of  the  mainland,  and  when  the  Alps  and  the 
Himalayas  were  lying  fathoms  deep  beneath  the  waters  of  the  ocean. 
For  six  months  of  the  year  snow  may  be  seen  on  the  high  peaks  of  the 
Muniong  Range,  and  although  Kosciusko  is  700  feet  below  the  snow 
line,  heavy  snowfalls  have  been  known  to  occur  even  in  the  middle  of 
summer.  The  Monaro  Range,  as  the  next  northern  section  of  the 
Dividing  Chain  is  called,  averages  about  2,000  feet  in  height,  although 
ihe  head  of  the  Kybeyan  River  reaches  an  altitude  of  over  4,000  feet. 
This  range  encloses  on  the  south  the  rich  and  beautiful  pastoral  and 
agricultural  district  known  as  the  Monaro  Plains.  As  the  tableland 
runs  northward,  it  decreases  in  height  and  width,  until  it  narrows  to  a 
few  miles  only,  with  an  elevation  of  scarcely  1,500  feet  Further 
north  the  plat^u  widens  again,  and  also  increases  in  altitude,  although 
the  average  height  of  the  Main  Range  is  inconsiderable,  compared  with 
that  of  its  principal  lateral  spurs.  The  Blue  Mountains  district  is  the 
best  known  portion  of  this  divisi<m.  It  extends  eastward  from  the 
Main  Range»  and  is  bounded  on  the  north  by  the  Colo  River ;  on  the 
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south  and  south-west  by  Cox's  River,  and  on  the  east  by  the  Nepean- 
Hawkesbury  Valley.  Its  chief  peaks  are  Mount  Clarence  (4,000  feet) ; 
Mount  Victoria  (3,525  feet),  and  Mount  Hay  (3,270  feet).  These  ranges 
for  long  offered  an  inaccessible  barrier  to  the  first  settlers  in  New  South 
Wales,  and  it  was  not  until  1813  that  they  were  successfully  crossed 
by  Messrs.  Wentworth,  Lawson,  and  Blaxland,  and  the  way  opened  to 
the  rich  plains  of  the  west.  The  Blue  Mountain  scenery  possesses  a 
charm,  which  is  peculiarly  and  distinctively  Australian.  Seen  from 
the  plains,  the  mountains  appear  tame  and  insignificant ;  but  the  first 
view  from  some  point  on  the  edge  of  the  tableland  into  the  depths 
below,  leaves  a  never-to-be-forgotten  impression  on  the  memory  of  the 
beholder.  The  mind  here  recoils  with  awe  at  the  sight  of  the 
majestically  stupendous  scale  on  which  Nature  has  worked.  In  many 
places,  cliffs  of  bare  sandstone,  stained  with  various  shades  of  brown 
and  grey,  rise  almost  perpendicularly  to  a  height  of  2,000  feet  from  the 
valley  below.  The  hoary  antiquity  of  these  silent  ranges  appeals 
strongly  to  the  mind  of  the  scientific  inquirer,  for  examination  shows 
that  these  awe-inspiring  precipices  and  stupendous  gorges  have  not 
been  caused  by  violent  volcanic  upheaval,  but  have  been  carved  out  by 
the  slow  but  irresistible  erosive  agency  of  running  water.  On  clear 
days  the  distances  are  softened  by  a  curtain  of  delicate  blue  haze,  a 
fact  that  has  earned  for  the  ranges  their  appellation  of  Blue  Mountains. 
The  prevailing  Australian  gum  tree  gives  a  somewhat  monotonous 
aspect  to  the  tableland,  but  in  the  valleys  and  on  the  mountain  sides 
the  wealth  of  beautiful  ferns  and  characteristic  Australian  fiowers 
lends  a  charming  diversity  to  the  scene. 

The  Dividing  Range  gradually  decreases  north  of  the  Blue  Mountains- 
until  as  a  narrow  ridge  it  divides  the  waters  of  the  Goulbum  and 
Hunter  on  the  east  from  those  of  the  Namoi  and  Castlereagh  on  the 
west.  The  mass  widens  out  once  more  in  the  Liverpool  Ranges,  where 
Mount  Oxley  rises  to  a  height  of  4,500  feet,  and  farther  north  in  the- 
New  England  Range,  the  highest  peak  of  which,  Ben  Lomond,  reaches 
an  elevation  of  5,000  feet.  The  average  height  of  the  northern 
tableland  is  between  2,500  and  3,000  feet.  Mount  Wingen,  situated 
in  a  spur  of  the  Liverpool  Range,  and  close  to  the  town  of  Scone,  is 
one  of  the  natural  curiosities  of  Australia.  It  is  a  burning  mountain. 
Its  fires,  however,  are  not  volcanic,  but  result  from  the  combustion  of 
seams  of  coal  some  distance  underground,  and  geologists  have  estimated 
that  the  burning  has  been  going  on  for  at  least  800  years. 

The  main  range  throws  off  many  spurs  towards  the  sea  on  the  eastern 
slope.  These  divide  the  waters  of  the  numerous  rivers  which  flow  into 
the  Pacific  Ocean,  but  the  ranges  in  the  coastal  district,  as  a  rule,  run 
parallel  with  the  tableland,  of  which  in  some  places  they  form  tha 
eastern  edge. 

The  North  Coast  Range  runs  from  north  to  south  from  Mount 
Marsh  in  the  Richmond  Range  to  the  Hastings  River  district,  at  an 
average  distance  of  35  miles  from  the  coast.     It  is  not  of  great  altitude, 
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the  average  elevation  being  about  2,000  feet.  The  lUawarra  Range 
forms  the  western  boundary  of  the  Illawarra  district.  It  commences 
at  Clifton,  on  the  sea  coast,  and  gradually  recedes  inland,  although  its 
average  distance  from  the  ocean  is  only  about  five  miles.  As  it 
approaches  the  north  bank  of  the  Shoalhaven  it  becomes  locally  known 
as  the  Cambewarra  Eange.  Valuable  coal  seams  occur  on  the  seaward 
iace  of  the  Illawarra  Range,  and  these  are  profitably  worked  at 
Clifton,  Bull!,  Corrimal,  Mount  Keira,  and  Moimt  Kembla  The 
Cnrrockbilly  Range  commences  near  Marulan,  on  the  south  bank  of 
the  Shoalhaven,  and  terminates  on  the  north  bank  of  the  Moruya, 
about  eight  miles  from  the  ocean.  Its  chief  elevations  are  Budawang 
(3,630  feet),  Currockbilly  (3,619  feet),  and  Pigeon  House  (2,398  feet). 
Throughout  a  large  portion  of  its  course,  the  range  forms  the  eastern 
frii^e  of  the  southern  tableland.  The  South  Coast  Range  is  a  spur 
from  the  Monaro  Range  running  in  a  southerly  direction  towards  the 
Victorian  border,  on  nearing  which  it  deflects  to  the  westward,  and 
terminates  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Snowy  River.  Its  highest  peak  in 
New  South  Wales  is  Coolangubra  (3,712  feet). 

In  addition  to  the  above,  there  are  various  isolated  peaks  standing 
oat  as  prominent  landmarks  in  the  coastal  district.  Mount  Warning, 
so  named  by  Captain  Cook,  is  situated  near  the  head  of  the  Tweed 
River,  and  in  clear  weather  is  visible  60  miles  away.  Mount  Wohiman, 
or  Clairence  Peak,  lies  to  the  south  of  Shoal  Bay,  and  is  about  1,200 
feet  in  height.  Mount  Sea  view,  3,100  feet  in  height,  is  about  eight 
nules  south  of  the  Hastings  Range  and  40  miles  from  the  coast.  The 
Brothers  are  three  conspicuous  peaks,  1,700,  1,650,  and  1,910  feet  high 
respectively,  situated  near  Camden  Haven.  They  were  so  named  by 
Captain  Cook.  Jellore,  seven  miles  north-east  of  Mittagong,  and  2,372 
feet  in  height,  may  occasionally  be  seen  from  Sydney,  70  miles  distant. 
Coolangatta,  near  the  mouth  of  the  Shoalhaven,  is  1,000  feet  in  height. 
Dromedary,  so  named  by  Captain  Cook,  is  a  prominent  landmark,  south 
of  the  Tuross  River,  about  2,700  feet  in  height. 

The  western  slope  of  the  cordillera  is  entirely  different  from  the 
eastern  just  described.  Numerous  ramifications  of  the  general  moun- 
tain system  are  thrown  off,  but  all  slope  gently  towards  the  great  central 
plain  of  the  interior.  So  gentle,  indeed,  is  the  declivity  that  the 
dividing  lines  of  the  various  watersheds  as  they  extend  westward 
are  scarcely  visible,  being  only  indicated  by  a  succession  of  low  ridges 
and  isolated  elevations. 

In  the  extreme  west  of  the  state,  verging  on  South  Australia, 
another  mountain  system  exists,  forming  the  western  edge  of  an 
immense  depression,  through  which  the  largest  rivers  of  the  Australian 
Continent  hold  their  devious  course.  The  Barrier  and  the  Grey 
Ranges  are  part  of  this  system.  They  consist  of  low  hills,  hardly 
rising  to  the  dignity  of  mountains,  and  culminating  in  a  few  solitary 
peaks,  such  as  Slount  Arrowsmith  and  Mount  Lyell,  which  attain  an 
elevation  of  only  2,000  feet  above  sea-leveL 
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Traces  have  been  found  of  the  existence  at  some  earlier  period  o£  a^ 
range  of  primary  rocks,  extending  from  Orange  to  Cobar  and  Wilcannia^ 
and  forming  the  watershed  between  the  Lachlan  and  part  of  the  bafiin 
of  the  Darling.  The  range  no  longer  exists  as  a  landmark,  for  owing 
to  denudation  it  has  almost  entirely  disappeared. 

The  main  range  already  described,  traversing  the  country  from  north 
to  south,  gives  rise  to  numerous  rivers  flowing  into  the  South  Pacific^ 

In  the  extreme  north  of  the  state,  the  Tweed  and  Brunswick  Hi  vers- 
flow  through  a  rich  country  of  semi-tropical  aspect.  Their  coursea  ftre- 
short,  and  bar-entrances  render  them  navigable  only  for  small  craft. 

A  few  miles  south  of  the  Brunswick,  the  Richmond  descends  from 
the  heights  of  the  Macpherson  Kange,  on  the  slope  of  Mount  Lindsay ,. 
one  of  the  highest  peaks  of  the  northern  table4and.  The  liver  has  t^iree- 
branches,  and  is  navigable  on  the  main  arm  as  far  as  Casino,  62  miles^ 
and  on  Wilson's  Creek  to  Lismore,  60  miles  from  the  sea.  The  Bich- 
mond  drains  an  area  of  about  2,400  square  miles  of  country,  rugged  ii^ 
its  upper  basin  and  heavily  timbered,  and  in  its  lower  course  flowing: 
through  rich  alluvial  land,  where  the  produce  of  semi-tro{^cal  climes- 
grows  luxuriantly. 

Immediately  south  of  the  last-named  stream  is  the  Clarence — th^ 
largest  river  on  the  eastern  watershed.  It  takes  its  rise  in  a  spur  of 
the  Main  Dividing  Range,  and  runs  in  a  south-easterly  direction  for 
240  miles,  carrying  a  considerable  body  of  water  through  one  of  the 
richest  districts  of  the  state,  and  emptying  itself  into  the  Pacific  at. 
Shoal  Bay.  The  upper  part  of  its  basin  is  very  rugged,  so  much  so 
that  its  principal  tributaries,  the  Mitchell,  Nymboi,  Timbarra,  and 
Orara  Rivers,  rising  in  the  New  England  table-land,  between  Armidale- 
and  Tenterfield,  all  flow  in  an  opposite  direction  to  the  course  of  the 
main  stream,  generally  trending  to  the  north-east,  and  even,  in  the  case 
of  the  Orara  and  the  Nymboi,  to  the  north-west.  The  Lower  Clarence 
is  a  magnificent  stream,  averaging  half-a-mile  in  width,  from  its  mouth 
upwards,  for  nearly  50  miles,  and  it  is  navigable  for  67  miles,  as  far  as 
Copmanhurst.  Ocean-going  steamers  of  large  tonnage  ascend  the  river 
as  far  as  Grafton,  42  miles  from  the  sea.  The  area  of  country  drained 
by  the  Clarence  is  over  8,000  square  miles,  or  nearly  half  as  large  again 
as  the  basin  of  the  Thames,  whose  course,  although  about  as  long  as  that 
of  the  Clarence,  is  navigable  for  only  60  miles. 

Two  short  rivers,  the  Bellinger  and  the  Nambucca,  both  navi^ble 
for  some  distance  by  small  craft,  enter  the  Pacific  between  the  Clar^ioe 
and  Trial  Bay. 

Into  Trial  Bay,  the  Macleay,  one  of  the  principal  rivers  of  the  coast^ 
discharges,  after  a  course  of  200  miles  from  its  source  near  Ben  Lomond. 
With  its  principal  feeders,  the  Guyra,  the  Apsley,  and  the  Chandler, 
the  Macleay  drains  an  area  of  4,800  square  miles  of  country,  the  upper 
part  of  which,  especially  that  portion  through  which  the  Apsley  flows,  is 
extremely  rugged  and  precipitous.  Series  of  waterfalls,  some  of  which 
have  a  perpendicular  descent  of  over  200  feet,  mark  the  course  of  this 
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stream,  as  it  runs  through  narrow  gorges  whose  sides  rise  in  places  to  a 
height  of  about  2,000  feet ;  in  its  lower  course  the  valley  widens  very 
considerably  into  magnificent  alluvial  plains.  The  Macleay  is  navigable 
Cor  more  than  30  miles,  as  far  as  the  town  of  Greenhills,  a  few  miles 
above  Kempsey.  The  country  through  which  it  flows  is  for  the  most 
part  thickly  timbered. 

The  Hastings  is  the  next  stream  met  with,  and  empties  itself  into  the 
sea  at  Port  Macquarie.  The  country  which  it  di*ains  is  rich,  undulating, 
and  densely  wooded,  and  the  area  within  its  watershed  is  1,400  square 
miles.  Its  chief  arm  is  formed  by  the  Wilson  and  Maria  Bivers,  on 
ike  left  bank,  the  latter  joining  the  main  stream  a  few  miles  above 
Port  Macquarie. 

The  Manning  rises  in  the  Main  Dividing  Range,  and  flows  almost  due 
esfit.  The  valley  through  which  it  flows  is  densely  wooded,  and  the 
agricultural  land  on  both  sides  of  the  river  is  unsurpassed  for  fertility. 
The  Manning  has  a  length  of  100  miles,  and,  like  most  of  the  rivers  of 
the  seaboard,  its  course  lies  through  undulating  country,  broken  in  the 
upper  portion,  but  widening  out  as  it  nears  the  sea.  Its  chief  tributary 
is  the  Barrington,  on  the  right  bank ;  on  the  left,  it  receives  the  Barnard 
River,  the  Dawson,  the  Lansdowne,  the  Nowendoc,  Rowley's  River, 
and  other  small  streams.  The  Manning  is  navigable  for  ocean-going 
vessels  as  far  as  Wingham,  about  20  miles  from  its  mouth. 

Before  reaching  the  Hunter,  several  small  streams  are  met  withy 
amongst  which  may  be  mentioned  the  Wollomba  and  Maclean,  falling 
into  "Wallis  Lake ;  the  Myall,  which  empties  into  Myall  Lake ;  and  the 
Earuah,  which  reaches  the  ocean  at  Port  Stephens. 

The  Hunter  is  one  of  the  chief  rivers  of  the  state,  and  has  its 
soarce  in  the  Liverpool  Range.  It  flows  first  in  a  southerly  direction 
until  its  confluence  with  the  Groulburn ;  thence  it  takes  an  easterly 
course,  and  reaches  the  sea  at  Port  Hunter,  on  the  shores  of  which  is 
situated  the  city  of  Newcastle.  The  Hunter  receives  numerous  tribu- 
taries. The  chief  of  these,  in  addition  to  the  Goulburn,  already  men- 
tioned, are  the  Wollombi,  the  Paterson,  and  the  Williams.  With  its- 
tribataries,  the  Hunter  drains  a  country  extending  over  11,000  square 
miles — ^an  area  more  than  twice  as  large  as  the  basin  of  the  Thames. 
The  river  is  navigable  for  ocean-going  vessels  as  far  as  Morpeth,  34  miles 
from  the  sea ;  whilst  the  Paterson  and  the  Williams  are  both  navigable, 
the  one  for  a  distance  of  18  miles,  and  the  other  for  20  miles.  The 
upper  courses  of  the  main  liver  and  its  branches  are  through  hilly,  if 
not  rooantainous  districts ;  but  its  lower  course  is  mainly  through  rich^ 
sandy^  alluvial  flats.  Through  its  lower  course,  the  river  drains  the 
largest  and  most  important  coal-fleld  in  Australia.  The  length  of  the 
Hunter  is  over  200  miles. 

Though  less  important  than  the  Hunter,  from  a  commercial  point  of 
view,  the  Hawkesbury,  which  reaches  the  sea  at  Broken  Bay,  is  none 
the  lees  one  of  the  finest  rivers  of  the  eastern  seaboard.      It  is  formed 
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by  the  united  waters  of  many  streams,  each  of  considerable  local  impor- 
tance. Its  chief  tributaries  come  from  the  table-land  or  gorges  of  the 
Blue  Mountains,  but  the  principal  branch  of  the  river  itself  rises  in  the 
main  range,  farther  south.  The  range  forming  the  watershed  between 
the  Hawkesbury  and  the  streams  flowing  eastward,  leaves  the  main  range 
near  Lake  Bathurst,  runs  north-easterly,  and  terminates  at  the  sea  near 
Coalcliff. 

Under  the  name  of  the  Wollondilly,  the  Hawkesbury  has  its  source 
not  many  miles  from  Goulburn.  Flowing  past  that  town,  it  proceeds  in 
a  northerly  direction  until  it  receives  the  waters  of  the  Cox  River,  which 
come  from  the  Blue  Mountains,  after  passing  through  wild  gorges, 
wherein  may  be  found  some  of  the  most  magnificent  scenery  in  Aus- 
tralia. From  the  junction  of  the  Cox  River  the  stream  Ls  known  as  the 
Warragamba,  which  name  it  retains  until  its  junction  with  the  Nepean. 
Though  smaller  than  the  Warragamba,  the  Nepean  gives  its  name  to 
the  united  waters  of  the  two  streams  After  receiving  the  Nepean,  the 
river  flo>vs  along  the  foot  of  the  Blue  Mountains,  through  a  rich  valley 
highly  cultivated.  From  the  Blue  Mountains  it  is  augmented  by  the 
waters  of  two  streams,  the  Grose  and  the  Colo,  and  from  the  junction  of  the 
latter  the  river  is  called  the  Hawkesbury.  Still  running  northward,  it  is 
joined  by  the  Macdonald,  an  important  stream,  navigable  for  some  dis- 
tance above  its  confluence  with  the  Hawkesbury.  The  Macdonald  comes 
from  the  north,  and  joins  the  river  on  the  left  bank.  After  turning  to 
the  east,  the  Hawkesbury  holds  its  course  through  broken  country,  the 
scenery  of  which  has  been  pronounced  equal  to  any  other  river  scenery 
in  the  world,  and  finally  reaches  the  sea  at  Broken  Bay.  Its  course 
extends  over  330  miles,  and  the  drainage  area  may  be  set  down  as  8,000 
square  miles.  Navigation  is  possible  as  far  as  Windsor,  70  miles  from 
the  mouth,  and  a  little  dredging  would  enable  sea-going  vessels  to  reach 
that  town. 

In  the  neighbourhood  of  Sydney,  some  small  streams  fall  into  Botany 
Bay.  Two  of  these,  the  Woronora  and  George's  River,  have  their  sources 
on  the  eastern  slope  of  the  ranges  in  which  the  Nepean,  Cordeaux,  and 
Cataract  rise,  and  after  rapid  courses  unite  their  waters  before  falling 
into  the  bay. 

Generally  speaking,  the  rivers  south  of  Sydney  are  of  less  importance 
than  those  to  the  north,  as  the  width  of  the  coastal  strip  narrows 
considerably.  The  Shoalhaven,  nevertheless,  merits  more  than  passing 
notice.  Rising  in  the  coastal  range  and  following  the  direction  of  the 
coast,  it  flows  northerly  through  deep  gullies,  marked  by  magnificent 
scenery  peculiarly  Australian  ;  then  turning  sharply  to  the  east,  it  enters 
the  alluvial  plains,  which  are  counted  amongst  the  richest  and  most  pro- 
ductive in  the  country.  The  Shoalhaven  is  260  miles  in  length,  but  is 
navigable  only  for  a  few  miles,  and  drains  a  district  3,300  miles  in  area. 
Farther  south,  in  the  narrow  belt  between  the  ranges  and  the  sea,  flow 
the  Clyde,  Moruya,  Tuross,  and  Bega  Rivers.  They  all  pass  through 
rich,  undulating,  agricultural  country,  and  each  has  an  average  length 
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of  60  to  70  miles.  The  Towamba  River,  at  the  extreme  south  of  the 
state,  empties  itself  into  the  Pacific  at  Twofold  Bay. 

The  physical  aspect  of  the  eastern  livers  is  much  the  same,  their 
upper  courses  being  amidst  broken  and  mountainous  districts,  and  their 
lower  waters  flowing  through  undulating  country  with  rich  alluvial  flats 
along  their  banks,  for  the  most  part  highly  cultivated.  Where  unculti- 
vated, the  country  is  densely  covered  with  timber,  some  of  which  attains 
a  magnificent  growth,  yielding  the  finest  hardwood,  and,  in  the  north, 
cedar  and  pine. 

Though  belonging  to  another  river  system,  the  upper  basin  of  the 
Snowy  River  is  situated  in  New  South  Wales.  This  river  receives  the 
snow-fed  streams  rising  on  the  southern  slopes  of  the  Monaro  Range, 
its  principal  tributaries  being  the  Bombala  and  the  Eucumbene.  The 
Snowy  River  and  its  tributaries  water  a  considerable  portion  of  the 
highest  table-land  of  the  state,  between  the  mountain  ranges  of  which 
are  found  large  tracts  of  arable  land.  After  leaving  New  South  Wales, 
the  Snowy  has  a  rapid  and  tortuous  course,  and  finally  enters  the  sea 
between  Cape  Howe  and  Bass  Straits,  in  the  state  of  Victoria.  The 
area  of  its  watershed  in  New  South  Wales  is  about  2,800  square 
miles. 

The  western  watershed  of  the  state  is,  in  its  physical  features  and 
geographical  character,  the  antithesis  of  the  eastern.  Instead  of  a 
narrow  strip  of  country  shut  in  by  the  sea  and  mountains,  and  intersected 
by  numerous  short  rivers  with  a  rapid  flow,  the  western  watershed  forms 
a  vast  basin  through  which  the  quiet  waters  of  a  few  great  rivers  have 
their  long  though  uncertain  courses.  The  rivers  of  the  western  region 
all  belong  to  the  fluvial  system  of  the  Murray,  which  carries  to  the 
Southern  Ocean,  through  the  st-ate  of  South  Australia,  the  drainage 
of  a  watershed  immense  in  extent,  embracing  the  northern  portion  of 
Victoria  and  the  western  and  larger  part  of  New  South  Wales,  and 
roughing  almost  to  the  centre  of  Queensland. 

The  Murray,  or  Hume,  the  southern  branch  of  this  vast  river  system, 
rises  in  the  Snowy  Mountains,  from  which  its  three  principal  sources, 
the  Hume^  the  Tooma,  and  the  Indi  descend.  The  first  two  of  these 
st-reanis  rise  on  the  northern  and  western  slopes  of  Mount  Kosciusko ; 
the  Indi,  which  is  really  the  main  river,  has  a  longer  course,  rising  in  a 
golly  near  the  Pilot  Mountain,  at  an  elevation  of  6,000  feet  above  the 
sea.  From  the  confluence  of  these  rivers  the  Murray  rapidly  descends 
towards  the  plains  below  Albury,  where  it  is  only  490  feet  above 
sea  level,  with  a  course  of  1,439  miles  still  to  run.  From  Albury 
downwards  the  river  receives  many  tributaries  on  both  banks,  those 
from  New  South  Wales  being  the  most  important.  Above  Albury  the 
tributaries  are  for  the  most  part  mountain  torrents,  carrying  to  the 
main  stream  the  melted  snows  of  the  Australian  Alps.  In  its 
lower  course,  however,  the  Murray  is  augmented,  through  the  Murrum- 
bidgee  and  the  Darling,  by  the  waters  of  secondary  systems  as  important 
as  its  own. 
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Before  bein^  joined  by  the  Murrumbidgee,  the  Murray  receives,  from 
a  series  of  ana-branches,  the  drainage  of  a  large  portion  of  the  country 
lying  between  the  two  main  streams.  The  Billabong  Creek  runs  almost 
through  the  centre  of  the  plain  spreading  between  the  Murray  and 
Murrumbidgee ;  in  the  middle  of  its  course  it  communicates  with  the 
Latter  river,  through  Colombo  and  Yanko  Creeks,  whilst  on  the  south 
it  feeds  the  Murray  by  the  channel  of  the  Edward  River.  The  Edward 
itself  is  an  important  stream.  With  the  Wakool,  Tupal,  and  Bullatale 
Creeks,  and  many  other  smaller  and  less  important  water^courses, 
it  forms  a  fluvial  system,  interlacing  the  whole  country  from  Tocumwal 
to  the  Murrumbidgee  junction,  which  has  been  aptly  named  Riverinsu 
From  its  farthest  source  at  the  foot  of  the  Pilot  Mountain  to  the  town 
of  Albury,  the  Murray  has  a  length  of  280  miles ;  thence  to  the 
Darliug  River  junction  its  course  is  852  -miles ;  and  irom  that  point  to 
the  sea,  below  Lake  Alexandrina,  it  is  587  miles  in  length.  The  river 
has  thus  a  total  course  of  1,719  miles,  of  which  1,250  are  between 
the  states  of  Victoria  and  New  South  Wales.  It  has  been  navigated 
as  far  as  the  Oumie  gold-field,  about  150  miles  above  Albury,  and 
1,590  miles  from  its  mouth. 

The  Murrumbidgee  has  its  source  at  the  foot  of  a  hill  overlooking  the 
Coolamon  Plains,  at  a  height  of  nearly  5,000  feet  above  the  sea.  Its 
course  first  shapes  itself  southward,  but  near  the  town  of  Cooroa  it  takes 
a  sharp  curve  and  runs  in  a  northerly  direction  until  it  approaches  Yass. 
Here  it  curves  again,  trending  to  the  west  in  a  line  parallel  to  the 
Murray ;  but  turning  south-west  on  receiving  the  Lachlan,  it  finally 
joins  the  main  river  after  a  course  of  1,350  miles.  The  area  drained  by 
the  Murrumbidgee  is  estimated  at  15,400  square  miles.  In  the  upper 
part  of  its  course  it  receives  from  both  sides  numerous  rivers  and  cre^s, 
the  most  important  of  which  are  the  Umaralla,  Molonglo,  and  Yass 
Rivers  on  its  right,  and  the  Goodradigbee  and  Tumut  Rivers  on  its 
left  bank.  AU  these  flow  through  mountainous  country  over  a  series 
of  plateaux,  which  from  the  Coolamon  and  Coorangorambula  Plains 
to  the  plains  round  Gundagai  and  Wagga  successively  diminish  in 
height  from  5,000  feet  to  720  feet  and  607  feet  above  the  sea^ 

The  chief  tributary  of  the  Murrumbidgee  is  the  Lachlan,  rising  in  the 
Main  Dividing  Range,  where  its  principal  feeders  also  have  their  source. 
These  are  the  Boorowa,  Crookwell,  Abercrombie,  and  Belubula — all 
rapid  streams,  occasioniJly  swollen  by  melted  snows  from  the  table- 
land. After  receiving  the  Boorowa,  the  Lachlan  flows  to  the  Murrum- 
bidgee, through  500  miles  of  plain  country,  without  receiving  any 
tributary  of  a  permanent  character.  The  water-courses  which  carry  off 
the  surplus  water  from  the  plains  on  each  side  of  the  river,  only  reach 
it  in  time  of  flood.  The  total  length  of  the  stream  is  700  miles,  and  its 
basin  has  an  area  of  13,500  square  miles.  The  lines  of  demarcation 
l>etween  the  Lachlan  basin  and  that  of  the  Murrumbidgee  on  the  sonth 
and  of  the  Darling  on  tlie  north-west,  are  hardly  perceptible  on  the 
ground,  so  flat  is  the  country  through  which  these  great  rivers  flow. 
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Of  all  the  tributaries  of  the  Murray,  the  Darling  drains  the  largest 
area,  exteuding  as  it  does  over  the  greater  portion  of  the  western 
district  of  New  South  Wales,  and  embracing  nearly  all  Southern 
Queensland.  From  its  confittence  with  the  Murray  at  Went  worth  up 
to  its  junction  with  the  Cuigoa  a  few  miles  above  Bourke,  the  Darling 
reeeivee  only  two  tributaries,  the  Paroo  and  the  Warrego,  both  inter- 
Qiittent,  though  of  vast  size  in  times  of  ilood.  For  over  1,000  tuiles 
this  great  river  holds  its  solitary  course,  Nile-like,  feeding  the  thirsty 
plains  of  the  south  with  water  falling  many  hundred  miles  distant  on 
the  downs  of  Queensland.  The  coursn  of  the  river  is  tortuous  in  the 
extreme :  in  many  places  a  narrow  neck  of  land,  a  mile  or  two  across, 
separates  parts  of  the  river  20  miles  distant  if  the  stream  were  followed. 
The  Darling  pcpsents  the  phenomenon,  not  uncommon  in  Australian 
rivers,  of  banks  much  higher  than  tho  plain  behind ;  indeed,  the  river 
bed  itself,  though  from  30  to  40  feet  beneath  the  bank,  is  in  some  places 
but  little  below  the  general  level  of  the  country.  Successive  floods 
hare  added  to  the  height  of  the  banks,  and  have  raised  the  bed  of  the 
stieam  correspondingly. 

Tiie  Darling  has  no  source  under  that  name,  which  applies  only  to 
that  part  of  the  river  as  far  as  the  Began  junction.  Above  this  point 
it  takes  the  name  of  the  Bai'won,  until  its  confluence  with  the  Gwydir ; 
then  it  is  known  as  the  Macintyre,  and  afterwards  the  main  branch 
receives  the  name  of  tlie  Dumaresq.  The  last-named  stream  has  its 
sooroe  in  the  Dividing  Range,  on  the  summit  of  the  table-land  at  tlie 
extreme  north-east  of  the  state,  not  far  from  the  head  of  the  Richmond. 
The  Dumaresq,  Macintyre,  and  Barwon  form,  however,  what  might 
really  be  called  the  Upper  Darling,  and  this  appellation  would  be  geo- 
grrapbically  accurate.  The  variety  of  names  by  which,  not  only  the 
Darling,  but  many  other  Australian  rivers  are  known,  is  due  to  the 
fact  that  they  were  discovered  in  sections,  the  identity  of  which  was  not 
established  until  years  afterwards,  and  the  sectional  names  have  survived. 

The  Darling  receives,  in  its  upper  course,  many  tributaries,  which  drain 
the  southern  portion  of  Queensland,  but  these  rivers  only  flow  for  a  short 
part  of  their  courses  in  New  South  Wales.  Chief  among  them  are  the 
Mooni,  Narran,  Bokhara,  Cuigoa,  Warrego,  and  Paroo.  The  principal 
afflaents  of  the  Darling  within  the  boundaries  of  New  South  Wales  are 
on  the  left  bank.  The  Gwydir,  Naraoi,  Castlereagh,  Macquarie,  and 
Bogan  are  the  most  important  These  streams  are  all  of  considerable 
length  and  similar  in  character  ;  their  upper  valleys  are  on  the  table- 
lands, and  their  lower  courses  lie  through  alluvial  plains  and  good 
pastoral  country.  The  Darling  is  navigable,  in  times  of  freshets,  as  far 
as  the  township  of  Walgett,  1,758  miles  from  its  confluence  with  the 
Murray ;  thence  to  the  sea  the  distance  is  587  miles,  making  a  total  length 
of  navigable  water  from  Walgett  to  the  sea  of  2,345  miles,  and  it 
therefore  ranks  high  amongst  the  rivers  of  the  world,  as  estimated  by 
navigable  length.  Unfortunately,  however,  its  upi)er  course  is  open 
<ndj  during  part  of  the  year. 
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Here  and  there  along  the  course  of  the  western  rivers  are  found  lakes, 
sometimes  of  considerable  dimensions.  These  lakes  are  in  reality  shallo-w 
depressions,  receiving  water  from  the  overflow  of  the  rivers  in  times  of 
flood,  and  in  return  feeding  them  when  the  floods  have  subsided.  Lake 
Urana  is  the  most  important  in  the  Murray  and  Murrumbidgee  basin, 
and  Lakes  Cowal,  Cudgellico,  and  Waljeers,  in  that  of  the  Lachlaru 
Along  the  Darling  are  Lakes  Poopelloe  and  Gunyulka  on  the  left  bank, 
and  Laidley's  Ponds  and  Lakes  Pammaroo,  Tandou,  and  Oawndilla  on 
the  right,  near  Menindie.  On  the  South  Australian  frontier  are  Lake 
Victoria,  formed  by  the  overflow  of  the  Murray,  and  others  of  less 
importance.  The  area  of  these  lakes  is  undefined,  as  they  vary  in  size 
according  to  the'  rainfall,  sometimes  covering  a  vast  extent  of  country, 
and  at  other  times  being  reduced  to  the  proportions  of  njere  waterholes, 
whilst  in  seasons  of  great  drought  they  are  absolutely  dry. 

On  the  summit  of  the  Main  Dividing  Range,  and  within  a  few  miles 
oi  the  inland  towns  of  Goulburn,  Queanbeyan,  and  Braidwood,  two  of 
the  principal  lakes  of  the  state  are  situated.  Lake  George  is  16  miles, 
in  length  and  C  miles  in  width,  draining  a  basin  whose  area  is  about 
490  square  miles.  It  is  situated  at  an  elevation  of  2,200  feet  above  the 
sea,  and  the  scenery  around  it  is  very  beautiful.  This  lake  exhibits  the 
phenomenon  of  a  large  drainage  area  without  a  visible  outlet,  for 
though  it  receives  many  small  water-courses,  no  stream  leaves  it.  Lake 
Bathurst,  a  few  miles  east  of  Lake  Greorge,  is  another  depression  oik 
the  summit  of  the  Dividing  Range,  and  covers  in  ordinary  seasons  an 
area  of  about  1 5  square  miles.  It  is  similar  in  character  to  Lake  George, 
having  no  outlet  to  the  sea.  Both  lakes,  in  periods  of  great  drought, 
shrink  considerably  in  areA ;  but  Lake  Greorge  in  most  seasons  is  a  fine 
sheet  of  water. 
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Area  axd  Boundaries. 

VICTORIA  is  situated  in  the  south-eastern  portion  of  the  continent 
of  Australia,  and  lies  between  tl\e  parallels  of  34''  and  39**  south 
latitude,  and  the  meridians  of  141*  and  150**  east  longitude.  The 
greatest  length  east  and  west  is  about  480  miles,  and  the  greatest  width, 
in  the  west,  about  250  miles.  The  surface  area  of  the  state  is  87,884 
square  miles.  Roughly  speaking,  the  country  has  the  shape  of  a  scalene 
triangle,  of  which  the  vertex  is  at  Cai>e  Howe.  On  the  north  and 
north-east  Victoria  is  bounded  by  the  River  Murray  and  a  surveyed 
line  running  from  Forest  Hill,  near  the  head  waters  of  the  stream,  to 
Cape  Howe.  The  southern  boundary  is  fcrmed  by  the  Southern  Ocean 
and  Bass  Strait,  the  Pacific  forming  the  south-eastern  boundary.  On 
the  west,  the  state  is  bounded  by  South  Australia,  the  dividing  line 
being  about  242  geographical  miles  in  length,  and  approximating  to  the 
position  of  the  141st  meridian  of  east  longitude. 

Coastal  Features. 

The  total  length  of  the  coast  line  is  about  750  miles.  A  reference  to 
the  map  shows  that  there  are  three  prominent  projections  on  the  south  ; 
terminating  respectively  in  Cape  Nelson,  Cape  Otway,  and  Wilson's 
Promontory.  The  last-mentioned  projection  is  the  southmost  point  on  the 
omtinent  of  Australia,  and  is  situated  in  latitude  39°  8'  south,  longitude 
146°  26'  east.  The  most  western  point  on  the  coast,  at  the  termination 
of  the  frontier  line,  is  in  latitude  38"  4'  south.  Proceeding  thence  east- 
ward from  the  head  of  Discovery  Bay,  the  coast  begins  with  a  succession 
of  sandstone  cliffs  backed  by  grassy  undulating  country  extending 
for  some  distance  inland.  Between  Discovery  Bay  and  Portland  Bay 
there  is  a  well- wooded  peninsula  broken  by  expanses  of  grassy  meadow, 
Capes  Bridgewater  and  Nelson  lying  at  the  extremities  of  small 
projections.  Portland  Bay  is  a  crescent-shaped  inlet  with  stretches  of 
sandy  beach  backed  by  granite  cliffs.  Farther  round  are  Port  Fairy 
and  Warmambool  Bay.  From  this  point  downwards  to  Cape  Otway 
there  is  a  series  of  precipitous  cliffs ;  Cape  Otway  itself  is  a  bluff  head- 
land at  the  extremity  of  a  range  of  coastal  mountains.  It  is  provided 
with  a  lighthouse  at  an  elevation  of  300  feet  above  sea-level,  and  the 
beams  from  its  powerful  lantern  are  visible  many  miles  out  at  sea. 
From  this  point  the  coast  takes  a  decided  sweep  to  the  north-east  to 
the  head  of  Port  Phillip  through  about  a  degree  of  latitude.  Between 
Cape  Otway  and  the  Barwon  Heads,  close  to  the  entrance  of  Port 
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Phillip,  the  coast  is*  rugged,  and  along  the  whole  extent  of  this  shore 
line  there  are  only  two  places  where  a  landing  can  be  effected — at 
Apollo  Bay  and  Loutit  Bay — and  these  are  difficult  of  approach  in 
south-easterly  weather.  Point  Lonsdale  and  Point  Nepean  are  the 
headlands  marking  the  entrance  to  Port  Phillip  Bay,  the  largest  inlet 
on  the  coast  of  Victoria.  The  bay  is  a  land-locked  inland  sea,  having 
an  extreme  length  of  30  geographical  miles  from  north  to  south,  and  & 
breadth  from  east  to  west  of  about  35  miles.  The  entrance  is  about' 
2  miles  across,  and  a  short  distance  within  there  were  originally 
numerous  sandbanks  and  shoals  impeding  navigation  ;  these  have  been 
so  dealt  with  that  they  do  not  now  offer  any  serious  hindrances  to 
navigation,  as  the  channels  are  well-defined  and  lighted.  The  western 
arm  of  Port  Phillip,  known  as  Corio  Bay,  forms  the  harbour  at 
GJeelong,  and  Hobson's  Bay  at  the  northern  extremity  is  the  port  of 
Melbourne.  At  Queenscliff,  just  within  the  heads,  there  is  a  lighthouse 
at  a  height  of  109  feet  above  sea-level.  Cape  Schank  is  an  imposing 
headland  on  the  peninsula  between  Port  Phillip  and  Western  Port, 
and  is  provided  with  a  lighthouse  278  feet  above  sea-level.  The 
greater  part  of  Western  Port  is  shallow  and  unfit  for  navigation^ 
but  good  anchorage  may  be  found  with  shelter  in  all  winds.  The  shores 
of  the  inlet  are  generally  flat,  and  in  some  places  swampy,  but  there  m 
some  excellent  land  in  the  surrounding  district.  Cape  Liptrap  is  a 
narrow  point  on  the  western  shore  of  Waratah  Bay,  and  culminates  a 
short  distance  inland  in  an  eminence  rising  to  a  height  of  over  500  feet 
and  constituting  a  prominent  landmark.  Wilson's  Promontory,  the 
southmost  point  of  Australia,  is  a  towering  granitic  mass  connected 
with  the  mainland  by  a  narrow  sandy  istlmius,  and  is  a  prominent 
turning-point  for  vessels  from  the  westwani  bound  for  the  east  coast  of 
Australia.  The  headland  is  provided  with  a  lighthouse  at  an  elevation 
of  383  feet  above  sea-level.  Lying  off  its  extremity  are  several  rocky 
islets,  whose  granitic  sides  rise  steeply  out  of  the  long  rolling  waves  of 
the  Southern  Ocean.  Rounding  the  promontory,  the  next  important 
indentation  is  Comer  Inlet,  protected  at  its  entrance  by  numerous 
islands,  of  which  the  largest  is  Snake  Island.  The  inlet  is  not  of 
much  account  for  navigation  purposes,  as  it  is  very  shallow,  portions 
of  it  being  quite  dry  at  low  tide.  From  this  point  onward  the  coast 
trends  north  by  east,  and  the  greater  part  of  it  right  up  to  Cape 
Howe  is  low  and  sandy.  Here  is  situated  the  Ninety-mile  Beach,  con- 
sisting of  an  unbroken  line  of  sandy  shore,  whose  monotony  is  hardly 
relieved  by  a  background  of  low  sandy  dunes.  The  length  of  this 
stretch  of  coast-line  is,  moreover,  considerably  in  excess  of  90  miles. 
Towards  the  eastern  portion  the  sand  dunes  are  backed  by  a  succession 
of  lakes,  in  places  communicating  with  the  sea  by  narrow  channels. 
Fai-ther  on,  where  the  shore  line  sweeps  round  to  the  east,  the  elevatxob 
increases,  occasionally  rising  into  bluff  eminences.  The  principal 
headlands  in  this  portion  of  the  coast  are  Cape  Conran,  Cape  Everard^ 
and  Ram  Head.     Cape  Everard  is  supposed  to  have  been  the  first 
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portion  of  the  coast  seen  by  Captain  Cook,  and  the  projection  waa 
named  by  him  Point  Hicks.  Cape  Howe,  the  eastern  extremity  of  the 
state,  lies  in  latitude  37°  31'  south  and  longitude  149**  59'  east. 

The  largest  island  possessed  by  Victoria  is  French  Island,  situated 
in  Western  Port,  but  a  considerable  portion  of  its  area  consists. 
of  mud-flats  and  swamps,  so  that  it  is  but  scantily  peopled.  Phillip 
IfllaiKl,  also  situated  in  Western  Port,  has  a  population  of  about  400. 
Snake  Island  and  Sunday  Island,  lying  ofi'  Port  Albert,  are  both  low 
and  swampy.  Gabo  Island,  about  5  miles  south-west  of  Cape  Howe 
is  provided  with  a  lighthouse  and  signalling  station. 

General  Physical  Chabacteristics. 

The  southward  projection  of  the  Great  Dividing  Range  of  Australia, 
traversfs  the  state  from  east  to  west  at  a  distance  varying  from  60  to 
70  miles  frc»n  the  coast.  There  are  thus,  roughly  speaking,  three 
great  surface  divisions — the  plain  sloping  from  the  mountains  south- 
wards to  the  sea,  the  elevated  table-land  country  traversed  by  the 
Dividing  Range,  and  the  plain  region  sloping  from  the  mountains 
northward  to  the  Murray  River. 

The  eastern  portion  of  the  Great  Dividing  Range  is  known  as 
the  Australian  Alps,  and  the  range  terminates  to  the  west  in  the 
Pyrenees  and  Grampians.  There  are  at  least  six  peaks  in  the 
oordillera  exceeding  6,000  feet  in  height,  and  a  considerable  number 
between  5,000  and  6,000  feet,  the  principal  being  Mount  Bogong,  6,508 
feet;  Mount  Feathertop,  6,303  feet;  Mount  Hotham,  6,100  feet; 
Mount  Cobberas,  6,025  feet ;  Mount  Gibbs,  5,764  feet ;  and  Benambra, 
4,840  feet.  The  average  elevation  of  the  Victorian  mountains  is> 
however,  only  about  3,000  feet.  Snow  lies  on  the  higher  portions  of 
the  Dividing  Range  during  several  months  of  the  year.  Below  the 
winter  snow-line  the  mountains  are  generally  well  wooded,  some  of  the 
trees  reaching  gigantic  proportions  ;  but  the  peaks  above  this  line  are 
bare,  or  partially  covered  with  stunted  trees  and  shrubs.  The  scenery 
in  some  of  the  mountain  ranges,  and  particularly  in  the  Bogong 
Mountains,  makes  a  deep  impression  on  all  beholders,  and,  as  in  New 
South  Wales,  the  characteristics  are  such  as  are  not  found  in  any  other 
part  of  the  world.  The  first  impression  left  on  the  mind  at  sight  of 
these  exaJoaples  of  Nature's  handiwork  is  one  of  stupendous  power, 
coupled  with  a  feeling  of  weirdness  and  utter  loneliness.  The  absolute 
sdlhiess  is  rarely  broken  by  the  song  of  birds,  the  whiiring  of  wings, 
or  the  cry  of  wild  animals.  Parts  of  these  primeval  ranges  have  never 
been  trodden  by  the  foot  of  white  man,  and,  it  is  believed,  were 
inaccessible  even  to  the  aboriginal  native.  Geologists  affirm  that  the 
iDonntain  ranges  here  belong  to  the  very  dawn  of  time,  and,  indeed,  the 
^emendous  proportions  of  the  giant  trees  found  in  the  valleys  are 
lilent  witnesses  to  a  great  antiquity.  Under  different  atmospheric 
eooditions,  the  mountains  present  many  beautiful  gradations  of 
ookmring,  ranging  at  times  from  deep  purple  to  delicate  blue.     On 
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clear  days  the  distant  summits  stand  sharply  outlined  against  the  sky, 
while  at  other  times  looming  through  a  wreath  of  mist  and  clond,  the 
mighty  mass  of  the  nearer  elevations  is  strangely  intensified. 

The  surface  of  Victoria  is  drained  by  two  fluvial  systems,  the  one 
consisting  of  streams  which  have  their  sources  on  the  northward 
slope  of  the  Dividing  Range  and  flow  towards  the  Murray,  the 
other  comprising  the  watercourses  which  have  their  origin  on  the 
seaward  slope  of  the  mountains  and  which  drain  into  the  Southern 
Ocean.  Of  the  rivers  comprised  in  the  fii'st  category,  the  most 
important  are  as  follows.  The  Goulbum,  which  has  a  total  length  of 
345  miles,  rises  in  the  vicinity  of  Mount  Matlock,  and  its  course  lies 
through  some  most  picturesque  country ;  in  its  upper  portion  it  winds 
in  and  out  through  labyrinthine  ranges  whose  sides  are  in  places 
heavily  timbered,  while  in  others  steep  and  bare  precipices  rise 
abruptly  from  the  channel  of  the  stream.  Lower  down  it  passes 
through  stretches  of  rich  agricultural  land.  Its  tributaries,  the 
Jamieson,  Howqua,  Seven  Creeks,  and  Broken  River  all  drain  country 
possessing  somewhat  similar  characteristics.  The  Loddon  (225  miles) 
enters  the  Murray  near  Swan  Hill.  The  Campaspe  (150  miles)  rises 
near  Mount  Macedon,  and,  after  receiving  the  waters  of  the  Coliban, 
drains  some  excellent  agricultural  land,  and  enters  the  Murray  at 
Echuca.  The  Ovens  has  a  course  of  140  miles  from  its  source  in  the 
vicinity  of  St.  Bernard  Mount  till  it  gives  up  its  waters  to  the  Murray 
near  Bundalong;  its  lower  course  runs  through  splendid  pastoral 
country.  Between  the  King  River,  which  joins  the  Ovens  at 
Wangaratta  and  the  main  stream,  are  situated  the  fertile  Oxley  Plains. 
The  Mitta  Mitta  rises  in  the  Bogong  district  at  an  altitude  of  over 
2,000  feet,  and  after  a  course  of  175  miles  Joins  the  Murray  a  few 
miles  to  the  east  of  Albury.  During  its  course  the  stream  receives 
several  tributaries,  of  which  the  most  noteworthy  are  the  Dark  River 
on  the  right,  and  the  Victoria,  Bundarrah,  and  Big  Rivers  on  the  left 
bank.  Much  of  the  country  drained  by  this  river  is  mountainous,  and 
contains  some  very  wild  and  picturesque  scenery.  The  Avoca  (163 
miles)  and  the  Wiramera  (228  miles)  both  fail  to  reach  the  Murray, 
the  lower  courses  of  the  rivers  terminating  in  salt  lakes  or  marshes. 

The  Snowy  is  the  longest  of  the  coastal  rivers,  and  after  a  course  of 
300  miles,  only  120  of  which,  however,  are  in  Victoria,  enters  the  sea 
near  Point  Ricardo.  The  country  passed  through  in  Victoria  is  wild 
and  almost  wholly  unoccupied.  West  of  the  Snowy  River  the  Tambo, 
Mitchell,  and  Latrobe  drain  into  the  lakes  in  the  Gippsland  district. 
The  Yarra  rises  near  Mount  Baw  Baw,  and  after  a  course  of  150  miles 
enters  the  sea  at  Port  Phillip.  The  name  of  the  river  is  an  aboriginal 
term,  signifying  overflowing.  Its  upper  course  lies  through  rough 
mountain  country,  clothed  in  places  with  magnificent  forests  of  beech. 
After  receiving  the  waters  of  Badger  Creek,  the  stream  emerges  into  a 
more  open  region,  where  it  is  joined  by  the  river  Watts.  In  the  country 
drained  by  these  tributaries  there  are  some  densely-covered  forest  areas, 
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containing  magni6cent  specimens  of  eucalyptus  amygdalina.  Some  of 
these  giants  of  the  bush  reach  a  height  of  over  400  feet;  in  one 
specimen  that  was  measured  the  distance  from  the  ground  to  the 
first  branch,  where  the  tree  had  a  diameter  of  4  feet,  was  no  less  than 
295  feet.  Other  trees  measured  close  to  the  ground  had  a  circumference 
of  130  feet.  The  leaves  of  the  E.  amygdalina,  as  well  as  of  the 
E.  globulus,  which  al>ounds  in  the  district,  yield  on  distillation  a 
valuable  medicinal  oil.  Near  the  sea,  where  the  city  of  Melbourne 
stands,  the  stream  widens  considerably,  and  the  channel  has  been 
deepened  to  afford  increased  facilities  for  navigation.  The  Hopkins 
(155  miles)  rises  in  the  southern  slopes  of  the  Pyrenees,  and  after 
draining  some  excellent  pastoral  country,  and  in  addition  the  fertile 
Warmambool  district,  enters  the  ocean  near  the  town  of  Warrnambool. 
The  Glenelg,  which  has  a  length  of  280  miles,  is  one  of  the  most 
tortuous  rivers  in  the  state  ;  its  basin  contains  fine  pastoral  country. 

The  lakes  in  the  north-western  district  are  indeterminate  as  to 
area,  their  size  depending  on  the  rainfall.  Lake  Hindmarsh  in  some 
seasons  has  an  area  of  30,000  acres,  and  Lake  Albacuyta  of  13,000 
acres.  These  depend  for  their  supplies  on  the  expansion  of  the 
Wimmera  River ;  Lake  Tyrrell,  60  miles  north-west  of  Lake  Albacuyta, 
also  owes  its  existence  to  a  stream  flowing  into  it  from  the  south  ;  but 
it  has  no  ascertained  outlet.  In  seasons  of  drought  its  waters  dwindle 
considerably,  and  this  applies  also  to  Lake  Buloke,  50  miles  south  of 
Lake  Tyrrell,  which  has  an  area  of  11,000  acres.  On  the  southern 
side  of  the  Dividing  Range,  and  due  north  from  Cape  Otway,  are 
situated  Lakes  Corangamite  and  Colac.  The  waters  of  I^ake 
Corangamite,  which  is  situated  at  an  elevation  of  380  feet  above  sea- 
level,  are  salt,  and  cover  an  area  of  90  square  miles.  The  lake  is  1 6 
miles  long,  and  has  a  breadth  of  8  miles  in  its  widest  part.  Lake 
Colac,  with  an  area  of  10  square  miles,  is  fresh.  The  soil  in  the 
districts  surrounding  these  lakes  is  extremely  fertile,  and  shares  with 
the  Gippsland  district  the  claim  to  be  considered  as  the  garden  of 
Victoria. 

The  Gippsland  Lakes  lie  immediately  to  the  rear  of  the  Ninety-mile 
Beach,  and  are  separated  from  the  ocean  by  a  narrow  belt  of  sand 
interspersed  with  chains  of  salt-water  lagoons.  In  places  the  lakes 
communicate  with  the  sea  by  narrow  shifting  channels,  and,  to  obviate 
tins  disability  to  navigation,  the  Victorian  Government  went  to  con- 
siderable expense  in  the  construction  of  a  permanent  entrance.  The 
most  important  of  the  lakes  are  Lake  Wellington,  Lake  Victoria,  and 
Lake  King.  Farther  east  is  Lake  Tyers,  a  beautiful  expanse,  the 
scenery  surrounding  which  has  been  compared  to  that  of  Port  Jackson 
and  Port  Stephens  in  New  South  Wales.  The  principal  lakes,  which 
receive  the  drainage  of  several  rivers  and  creeks,  are  fresh  water ;  they 
are  visited  by  large  numbers  of  tourists,  to  whom  they  offer  many 
attractions.  The  Gippsland  district  is  famed  for  its  fertility,  and  is 
the  home  of  a  pi*osperou8  agricultural  and  pastoral  population. 
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Areas  and  Boundaries. 

THE  State  of  Queensland  occupies  the  north-eastern  portion  of  the 
continent  of  Australia,  and  embraces  within  its  limits  an  area  of 
€68,497  square  miles.'  It  is  bounded  on  the  north  by  the  Gulf  of 
Carpentaria  and  Torres  Strait,  on  the  east  by  the  Pacific  Ocean,  on  the 
south  by  the  State  of  New  South  Wales,  and  on  the  west  by  South 
Australia  and  the  Northern  Territory  of  that  State. 

Coastal  Features. 

Queensland  has  a  coast  line  measuring  3,000  miles,  well  marked  and 
lighted  throughout,  and  portions  of  it,  particularly  in  the  north  after 
leaving  Keppel  Bay,  are  remarkable  for  the  beauty  of  their  scenery. 
From  Mackay  northwards  towards  Bowen,  the  Whitsunday  Passage 
offers  magnificent  views  of  mountains  rising  abruptly  from  the  margin 
of  the  ocean,  together  with  many  picturesque  islands,  whose  densely- 
wooded  sides  dip  down  to  waters  of  the  deepest  blue.  The  Hinchin- 
brook  Passage  is  especially  noted  for  the  grandeur  of  its  scenery, 
particularly  in  autumn,  when  the  wild  mountain  sides  next  the  sea 
are  brightened  by  the  presence  of  numerous  flashing  cascades.  In 
addition  to  the  hosts  of  islands  off  the  east  coast,  the  presence  of  the 
Great  Barrier  Reef  tends  to  break  the  force  of  the  waves,  and  affords  a 
comparatively  smooth  passage  up  or  down  the  coast.  This  vast  natural 
breakwater,  built  up  by  the  tireless  energy  of  the  coral  polyp,  lies  at 
a  distance  of  from  10  to  150  miles  from  the  shore,  and  the  long  voyage 
from  Torres  Strait  on  the  north,  as  far  down  as  Cape  Capricona,  may 
be  performed  entirely  within  the  sheltered  channel  thus  formed.  There 
are  numerous  openings  by  means  of  which  ve>sels  sailing  in  the  open 
ocean  may  pass  through  to  the  calmer  waters  between  the  reef  and  the 
shore,  but  these  passages  require  very  skilful  negotiation.  Captain 
Cook's  vessel,  the  "  Endeavour,"  had  the  misfortune  to  strike  on  the 
reef  in  1770,  and  but  for  the  fact  that  a  portion  of  the  coral  came 
away  when  the  ship  floated  off,  and  helped  to  block  up  the  rent  in  her 
timbers,  the  historic  voyage  would  have  had  a  disastrous  ending.  Cook 
appropriately  named  the  headland  near  by  Cape  Tribulation,  and  the 
stream  at  the  mouth  of  which  he  careened  and  repaired  liis  vessel  the 
Endeavour  River.  The  point  in  the  reef  where  his  mishap  took  place 
has  been  located,  and  a  gun  and  various  other  relics  are  stated  to  have 
been  recovered  therefrom. 

Proceeding  northwards  from  Point  Danger,  the  northernmost  point 
of  New  South  Wales,  there  is  a  stretch  of  rather  uninteresting  coast* 
line,  the  first  important  headland  being  Lookout  Point,  on  the  extreme 
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end  of  Stradbroke  Islaad.  The  projection  on  ihe  n(»i^-western  corner 
of  the  island  is  known  as  Amity  Pmnt.  Cape  Moreton,  on  Moreton 
Islaod,  is  a  rocky  promontory,  on  which  a  lighthouse  has  been  erected. 
The  next  unportant  projection  is  Double  Island  Point,  on  the  southern 
crescent  of  Wide  Bay.  Here  a  lighthouse  has  been  erected  at  a  hei^t 
of  315  feet  aboye  the  level  of  the  sea.  From  this  point  northward  the 
coastline  takes  a  decided  sweep  to  the  west,  through  about  11  degrees 
of  longitude.  Bustard  Head  stands  at  the  entrance  to  Port  Curtis. 
The  bluff  promontory  on  the  north-eastern  end  of  Curtis  Island  waa 
named  Cape  Capricorn  by  Captain  Cook,  because  it  lies  almost  precisely 
under  the  tropic  line.  A  lighthouse  stands  on  the  headland  at  a  height 
of  316  feet  above  the  sea.  Continuing  northward  past  Cape  Manifold 
and  Cape  Townsend,  shoals  of  small  islands  are  passed  through.  Cape- 
Conway  lies  at  the  northern  end  of  Repulse  Bay,  and  the  passage  north 
wards  from  this  point  is  thickly  studded  with  islands,  the  scenery  in 
the  neighbourhood  being  strikingly  picturesque.  Cape  Bowling  Green,. 
on  the  southern  part  of  the  bay  of  the  same  name,  is  provided  with  a 
Ugfathouse.  Near  Cape  Cleveland  the  coastal  scenery  for  miles  is 
dominated  by  Mount  Elliott,  which  rises  to  the  height  of  4,000  feet. 
From  Cape  Grafton  northwards  the  coastline  offers  much  grand  and 
sUikinj;  scenery.  At  times  the  mountain  sides  rise  directly  out  of  the 
ocean,  at  others  retreating  inland,  many  charming  vistas  of  wooded 
plain  and  rugged  height  are  disclosed.  Cape  Tribulation,  named  by 
Captain  Cook,  is  about  30  miles  south  of  Cooktown,  while  30  mile» 
northward  is  the  projection  known  as  Cape  Flattery.  The  Great 
Barrier  Reef  is  here  fairly  close  to  the  shore,  and  there  are  numerous 
subsidiary  reefs  and  islets.  Farther  north  Cape  Melville  stands  at  the 
entrance  to  Bathurst  Bay.  Higher  up  on  C^pe  York  Peninsula  are 
the  headlands  named  Cape  Direction  and  Cape  Grenville.  Cape  York,, 
the  most  northern  point  of  Queensland  and  of  the  Australian  continent^ 
is  situated  in  latitude  10°  40".  Rounding  Cape  York  and  turning 
southward  into  the  Gulf  of  Carpentaria,  the  scenery  undergoes  a  com« 
piete  change.  Instead  of  the  lofty  precipices  and  richly-wooded  heights. 
and  islands  of  the  eastern  coast,  the  Gulf  shore  for  many  miles  consista 
ai  monotonously  low  swampy  ground  and  dismal  climips  of  mangrove. 
The  only  noteworthy  projections  on  the  eastern  side  are  Duyfken 
Point  (erroneously  spelled  on  the  map  as  "  Duyfhen  ")  and  Cape  Keer- 
weer,  both  reminiscent  of  the  early  Dutch  visitors  to  these  localities.^ 
On  the  southern  shore  are  Points  Tarrant  and  Bayly. 

The  eastern  coast  of  Queensland,  from  Point  Danger  right  up  to  Cape 
York,  is  diversified  by  numerous  indentations,  but  the  contour  of  the- 
shore  line  in  the  Gulf  of  Carpentaria  is  more  or  less  regular  and  unbroken^ 
Commencing  from  the  south,  the  first  noteworthy  indentation  is  Moreton 
Bay,  the  entrance  to  which  is  protected  by  Moreton  and  Stradbroke 
Ialaii«JU.  The  bay,  which  receives  the  drainage  of  the  Brisbane  River, 
is  shallow,  and  navigation  is  rendered  difficult  by  the  presence  of 
a^merous  fiats  and  banks.     The  channel,  however,  is  well  lighted^  and 
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the  more  troublesome  obstacles  are  being  removed  by  constant  dredging. 
Wide  Bay  is  situated  at  the  mouth  of  the  Mary  River,  between  Fraser 
or  Great  Sandy  Island  and  the  mainland.  A  dangerous  shifting  bar 
obstructs  the  entrance.  Hervey  Bay  is  protected  by  the  northern  end 
of  Great  Sandy  Island.  Higher  up  is  Port  Curtis,  with  Facing  Island 
opposite  it.  Keppel  Bay  is  a  large  inlet,  on  which  the  town  of  Rock- 
hampton  is  situated,  Curtis  Island  lying  at  the  south.  Broadsound  is 
a  considerable  inlet  situated  in  latitude  22*",  the  sea  near  its  entrance 
being  dotted  with  numerous  small  islands.  Port  Denison  is  the 
harbour  of  Bowen,  and  possesses  excellent  anchorage  of  from  three  to 
five  fathoms.  Cleveland  Bay,  on  which  Townsville  is  situated,  is  pro- 
tected on  the  south  by  Cape  Cleveland,  and  on  the  north  by  Magnetic 
Island.  The  approach  is  well  marked  and  lighted.  Rockingham  Bay 
is  a  large  inlet  in  latitude  18°,  Hinchinbrook  Island  lying  at  its  southern 
extremity.  Mourilyan  Harbour,  north  of  Double  Point,  has  a  narrow 
entrance,  but  affords  excellent  anchorage  of  from  four  to  twelve  fathoms. 
Cooktown  is  situated  on  the  Endeavour  River,  and  while  the  entrance 
to  the  bay  is  narrow  the  port  is  easily  negotiated.  Princess  Charlotte 
Bay  is  a  large  inlet  situated  in  latitude  14".  Near  the  head  of  Cape 
York  Peninsula  is  situated  the  harbour  of  Port  Albany.  The  fortified 
harbour  of  Thursday  Island,  an  important  place  of  call  for  steamers 
trading  to  China  and  Japan,  is  situated  in  Torres  Strait.  In  the  Gulf 
of  Carpentaria  there  is  a  fine  harbour  at  the  mouth  of  the  Batavia 
River,  named  Port  Musgrave.  The  best  anchorage  at  the  head  of  the 
Gulf  is  the  Investigator  Road. 

General  Physical  Characteristics. 

As  is  the  case  in  New  South  Wales,  the  main  features  in  the  relief  of 
Queensland  are  a  coastal  belt,  a  table-land  region,  and  a  great  interior 
plain  district. 

The  Great  Dividing  Range  extending  northwards  from  New  South 
Wales  enters  Queensland  territory  at  Wallangarra.  Proceeding  north- 
wards to  Maryland  the  range  divides,  the  Herries  Range  branching 
ofl*  to  the  north-west,  and  the  Main  Range  continuing  to  the  north- 
east for  about  40  miles.  Here  another  bifurcation  takes  place,  the 
Macpherson  Range  stretching  to  the  sea  coast,  where  it  terminates 
at  Point  Danger,  and  the  Main  Range  extending  in  a  general  north- 
westerly and  westerly  direction  for  about  35  miles.  Another  spur  here 
branches  off  in  a  seaward  direction,  while  the  Main  Range  extends 
westerly  and  then  northerly,  and  with  many  twists  and  turns  traverses 
the  entire  length  of  the  State.  Grey  Range  enters  the  State  at  the  142° 
meridian,  and  extends  northward  to  Gowan's  Range,  the  Cheviot  Range 
branching  off  to  the  westward.  In  the  central  districts  are  the  Drum- 
mond.  Peak  and  Denham  Ranges.  Clarke's  Range  and  Leichhardt 
Range  extend  northwards  in  the  northern  districts  nearly  parallel  to 
each  other.  The  Boomer  Mountains,  Broadsound  Ranges,  and  Connor's 
Range  form  the  coast  range  nearly  to  Mackay.      From  Townsville, 
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northwards,  the  coast  range  is  in  close  proximity  to  the  sea,  and  is 
ragged  and  picturesque  in  character,  while  some  of  the  peaks  reach  a 
considerable  elevation.  In  the  southern  coastal  district  much  of  the 
land  between  the  mountains  and  the  sea  is  very  suitable  for  farming 
purposes,  most  of  the  rivers  and  creeks  running  through  alluvial  soil  of 
great  richness.  The  highest  peak  in  Queensland  is  Mount  Bartle  Frere, 
5,438  feet.  Mount  Roberts  in  the  Central  district  is  4,350  feet  in  height, 
and  Mount  Barney  in  the  Macpherson  Range  reaches  4,300  feet.  In  the 
Coast  Ranges  the  highest  points  are  Wooroonooran,  5,400  feet,  in  the 
Bellenden  Ker  Range,  and  Mount  Dalrymple,  4,200  feet,  in  the  Mackay 
Range. 

The  rivers  of  Queensland  may  be  classified  into  four  distinct  .sys- 
tcans : — 1.  Those  flowing  eastward  into  the  Pacific.  2.  Those  which 
form  the  head  waters  of  the  Darling  and  its  tributaries.  3.  Those 
flowing  westward  from  the  Great  Dividing  Range.  4.  Those  flow- 
ing into  the  Gulf  of  Carpentaria.  As  in  the  case  of  New  South 
Wales,  the  coastal  rivers  of  Queensland  flowing  into  the  Pacific 
Ocean  have  short  rapid  courses,  and  in  periods  of  excessive  rainfall 
are  liable  to  floods.  The  entrances  also  are  sometimes  difficult  to 
Di^^otiate,  on  account  of  the  presence  of  sandbars  and  shoals.  Much 
lias  been  accomplished  in  the  way  of  getting  rid  of  these  disabilities  by 
persistent  dredging,  and  the  channels  have  been  artificially  deepened  ; 
nevertheless,  it  is  only  in  the  tidal  waters  of *these  rivers  that  navigation 
is  possible  for  ocean-going  steamers.  In  Southern  Queensland  the 
principal  coastal  rivers  are  the  Logan,  Brisbane,  and  Pine,  which  drain 
into  Moreton  Bay  ;  the  Caboolture,  flowing  into  Deception  Bay  ;  the 
Mary  and  Burrum,  entering  Wide  Bay ;  and  the  Burnett,  Kolan,  and 
Elliott  Rivers,  which  debouch  into  Hervey  Bay.  In  Central  Queens- 
land the  Calliope  and  Boyne  Rivers  drain  into  Port  Curtis.  The 
Fitzroy  River  is  the  second  in  point  of  size  on  the  eastern  coast,  and  is 
navigable  by  deep-sea  vessels  as  far  as  Rockhampton.  The  river  enters 
the  sea  at  Keppel  Bay,  and  during  its  course  receives  several  tributary 
streams,  the  principal  of  which  are  the  Dee,  Dawson,  Mackenzie,  and 
Isaac  Rivers,  the  total  area  of  its  basin  being  about  55,600  square 
miles.  In  Northern  Queensland  the  chief  coastal  rivers  are  the  Pioneer, 
entering  the  sea  at  Mackay;  the  Don  at  Bowen.  The  Burdekin,  which 
debouches  into  Upstart  Bay,  is  the  finest  of  Queensland's  coastal  rivers. 
Its  drainage  area  covers  53,500  square  miles.  Numerous  tributaries 
discharge  into  the  main  stream,  the  most  important  being  the  Bojrne, 
Bogie,  Belyando,  Suttor,  Cope,  Campaspie,  Basalt,  Clarke,  and  Star 
Rivers.  Even  in  the  driest  seasons  the  stream,  within  a  few  miles  of 
its  outlet,  carries  a  large  body  of  fresh  water,  and  this  probably  prevents 
the  formation  of  a  detined  bar  close  to  its  mouth.  Farther  north,  the 
R088  River  falls  .into  Cleveland  Bay  ;  the  Herbert  enters  the  sea  at 
Ladnda  Point ;  the  Tully  flows  into  Kennedy  Bay  ;  the  Moresby  into 
Mourilyan  Harbour ;  the  Russell  and  Mulgrave  at  Bramston  Point ; 
the  Barron  near  Cairns ;  the  Endeavour  at  Cooktown ;  the  Mosman 
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amd  Daintree  near  Port  Douglas;  the  BloomBeld  into  Weary  Bay; 
the  Endeavour  at  CJooktown  ;  the  Normanby  into  Princess  Charlotte 
Bay  ;  and  various  small  streams  higher  up  in  Yorke's  Peninsula.  The 
•celebrated  Barron  Falls  are  situat^  on  the  Barron  River,  at  the  point 
where  the  stream  descends  from  the  table-land  and  leaps  down  a 
<iistance  of  830  feet  to  the  valley  below.  The  main  fall  is  370  feet  in 
height. 

The  rivers  rising  in  the  western  slopes  of  the  Dividing  Range  include 
the  Macintyre  or  Barwon,  which  receives  the  Macintyre  Brook,  and  the 
Dumaresq  or  Severn,  and  after  crossing  the  New  South  Wales  border, 
tinites  witb  the  Moonie  River.  The  Condamine,  or  Balonne,  rises  near 
Warwick,  and  after  being  joined  by  the  Maranoa  River,  separates  into 
branches,  which  all  become  united  with  the  western  fluvial  system 
of  New  South  Wales.  The  Warrego  rises  in  the  Warrego  Range,  and, 
flowing  southerly,  joins  the  Darling.  The  Paroo  and  the  Bulloo,  or  Comi 
Paroo,  lie  between  the  Grey  Range  and  the  Warrego.  These  are  in 
reality  depressions,  along  which  in  seasons  of  exceptional  rainfall  a 
large  body  of  water  finds  its  way  into  New  South  Wales  southwards 
towards  the  Darling.  Further  west  the  Victoria,  or  Barcoo,  flows  under 
the  name  of  Cooper's  Creek  into  Lake  Eyre,  while  the  Diamantina 
loses  itself  in  the  stony  desert  to  the  north-east  of  that  laka 

Se\'eral  tine  navigable  streams  fall  into  the  Gulf  of  Carpentaria ;  but 
as  the  northern  country  roftnd  the  Gulf  is  only  in  the  initial  stages  of 
<ievelopment,  their  capabilities,  with  the  exception  of  the  Norman  and 
Albert  Rivers,  remain  unutilised.  Amongst  the  principal  streajns 
-debouching  into  the  Gulf  are  the  following : — Batavia,  Archer,  Colman, 
Mitchell,  Staaten,  and  Gilbert  on  the  ea^stem  shore  ;  and  the  Norman, 
Flinders,  Leichhardt,  Albert,  and  Gregory  on  the  southern  shore. 
Much  of  the  country  through  which  these  rivers  flow  is  excellently 
adapted  for  pastoral  purposes,  while  the  mountains  in  which  they  have 
their  sources  contain  mineral  treasures,  as  yet  only  partially  developed. 

The  only  lakes  worthy  of  mention  in  Queensland  are  I^ke  Galilee, 
or  Jochimo,  and  Lake  Buchanan.  These  are  situated  in  Central  Queens- 
land, and  are  both  salt  Some  of  the  western  rivers  flow  into  salt 
lakes,  but  their  area  is  indeterminate,  as  their  volume  depends  on  the 
rainfall. 

For  general  purposes  the  State  has  been  divided  into  twelve  districts. 
A  brief  description  of  the  characteristics  of  each  division  may  not  be 
without  interest. 

The  Moreton  District  occupies  the  south-eastern  portion  of  the  State 
immediately  to  the  north  of  New  South  Wales,  and  extends  inland  to 
the  Dividing  Range.  It  is  a  fertile,  well- watered  district,  drained  by 
the  Brisbane,  Bremer,  and  Logan  Rivers.  Sugar  cane  and  maize  are 
^own  and  thrive  luxuriantly,  coal  occurs  in  several^  localities  on  the 
Bremer,  and  gold  is  found  in  the  Enoggera  Ranges,  west  of  Brisbane. 

The  Darling  Downs  District  lies  inmiediately  to  the  west  of  the 
Moreton  District,  in  the  table-land  region,  and  forms  one  of  the  richest 
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pastoral  and  agricultural  areas  of  the  State.  The  southern  portion  is 
the  great  wheat-growing  district  of  the  State,  and  at  Stanthorpe,  near 
the  New  South  Wales  border,  large  deposits  of  tin  have  been  found. 
North  of  the  Moreton  District  is  the  Burnett  or  Wide  Bay  District. 
The  rich  alluvial  soil  in  this  division  is  especially  suitable  for  the 
growth  of  sugar,  cotton,  arrowroot,  ginger,  and  other  tropical  pro- 
ductions. In  the  Gympie  district  rich  deposits  of  gold  have  been  found, 
while  coal  is  worked  on  the  Burrum  River. 

Port  Curtis  District  lies  to  the  north  of  the  Burnett  division,  and  is 
watered  by  the  Dawson,  Fitzroy,  Calliope,  and  Bojme  Rivers.  This 
area  is  rich  in  mineral  wealth,  gold  being  found  at  the  Calliope  River, 
the  Boyne,  Fitzroy,  and  at  Mount  Morgan. 

The  Leichhardt  District  is  a  fine  pastoral  area  west  of  the  Port 
Curtis  Division,  and  is  watered  by  various  tributaries  of  the  Fitzroy. 
Copper,  gold,  coal,  and  other  minerals  are  also  found. 

The  Maranoa  District  consists  of  table-land  and  downs,  and  lies  west 
of  the  Darling  Downs  and  south  of  the  Leichhardt  District.  It  is 
watered  by  the  Maranoa,  Culgoa,  Balonne,  and  Moonie  Rivers.  Much 
excellent  pastoral  country  is  found  throughout,  while  in  the  Roma 
district  the  soil  is  well  adapted  for  wheat. 

The  Warrego  District  lies  westward  of  the  Maranoa,  and  is  almost 
exclusively  pastoral  in  character.  The  rainfall  is  intermittent,  and  the 
water  supply  in  many  places  is  obtained  from  bores,  which  have 
generally  yielded  very  successful  results. 

The  Kennedy  District  occupies  the  middle  coastal  portion  of  the 
state,  and  is  well  watered  by  the  Burdekin  and  other  streama  The 
country  round  Mackay  produces  a  large  quantity  of  sugar.  In  this 
division  also  is  situated  the  Charters  Towers  Goldfield,  one  of  the  richest 
in  the  State. 

The  Burke  District  lies  west  of  the  Kennedy  division,  and  extends 
to  the  southern  portion  of  the  Gulf  of  Carpentaria.  Much  of  this  area 
is  under  occupation  for  pastoral  purposes,  but  a  large  extent  of  country 
is  yet  undeveloped.  At  Croydon  are  situated  the  well-known  goldfields 
of  that  name,  while  at  Cloncurry,  in  addition  to  gold,  there  are  rich 
deposits  of  copper. 

The  Mitchell  District  lies  to  the  westward  of  the  South  Kennedy 
division.  It  is  watered  by  the  Barcoo  and  Thompson  Rivers,  and 
is  entirely  pastoral. 

The  Gregory  District  lies  between  the  Mitchell,  Burke,  and  Warrego 
Districts  and  the  South  Australian  boundary.  It  is  watered  by  the 
Diamantina,  Herbert,  Wilson,  and  Mulligan  Rivers,  and  traversed  by 
Cooper's  Creek  and  other  watercourses.  The  district  is  almost  entirely 
given  over  to  pastoral  pursuits.  Opals  have  l)een  found  in  various 
places  throughout  the  area.  Its  south-eastern  boundary  is  formed  by 
the  Grey  and  Cheviot  Ranges;  other  ranges  in  the  south  are  the 
Cf^eman,  Cameron,  and  Macgregor  Mountains. 
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Area  and  Boundaries. 

THE  State  of  South  Australia  occupies  a  position  midway  between 
the  other  four  provinces  on  the  Australian  mainland,  ajid 
embraces  within  its  limits  a  total  area  of  903,690  square  miles,  ^s 
originally  constituted  by  the  Imperial  Statute  4  and  5  William  IV, 
cap.  95,  the  132nd  meridian  of  east  longitude  formed  the  western, 
boimdary,  and  the  141st  meridian  the  eastern  limit.  From  north  to 
south  the  province  extended  from  the  26th  parallel  of  south  latitude 
to  the  Southern  Ocean.  The  area  of  territory  comprised  within  these 
boundaries  was  about  300,000  square  miles.  By  fixing  the  western 
boundary  at  the  132nd  meridian,  a  strip  of  country  about  90  miles  in 
width  was  left  intervening  between  that  meridian  and  the  eastern 
frontier  of  Western  Australia,  and  this  region,  containing  an  area  of 
over  80,000  square  miles,  was  added  to  South  Australia  in  1861.  Two 
years  later,  a  further  accession  was  made  by  including  within  the 
confines  of  the  State  all  the  country  stretching  northward  from  the 
26th  parallel  of  south  latitude  to  the  Indian  Ocean,  in  addition  to  the 
territory  lying  between  the  meridians  of  129''  and  138°  east  longitude. 
The  area  of  the  state  was  thus  brought  up  to  its  present  large 
proportions,  next  to  Western  Australia  the  province  being  the  most 
extensive  of  the  group.  The  portion  of  the  state  to  the  north  of  the 
26  th  parallel,  known  as  the  Northern  Territory,  is  so  dissimilar,  as 
regards  climate  and  resources,  to  the  southern  division,  that  it  may 
almost  be  looked  upon  as  a  separate  possession. 

Coastal  Features. 

The  coast  line  on  the  south,  with  the  exception  of  the  large  inlets 
of  Spencer  Gulf  and  St.  Vincent's  Gulf,  is  not  diversified  by  any  very 
remarkable  indentations.  From  west  to  east  the  shore  line  has  a 
general  downward  trend  through  about  six  degrees.  Commencing  from 
the  western  extremity,  there  is  a  vast  crescent-shaped  curve  terminating^ 
at  Cape  Catastrophe,  and  forming  the  eastern  portion  of  the  Great 
Australian  Bight.  For  the  first  120  miles  from  the  western  boundary 
the  shore  is  backed  by  precipitous  limestone  ridges,  varying  in  height 
from  400  to  600  feet.  Passing  the  head  of  the  Bight,  the  first 
noteworthy  headland  is  Cape  Nuyts,  a  lofty  promontory  a  little  to  the 
eastward  of  longitude  132**.     Rounding  this  point.  Fowler's  Bay  opens 
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oat,  and  thence,  after  passing  through  the  cluster  of  islets  known  as 
Nuyts  Archipelago,  Streaky  Bay  is  entered,  one  of  the  finest  harbors  in 
this  portion  of  the  coast.  The  northern  headland  is  named  Point  Brown, 
while  Cape  Bauer  lies  at  the  south.  Farther  down  is  Cape  Radstock 
a  well-known  landmark  for  mariners  sailing  to  the  east.  Then  comes 
Anxious  Bay,  which  affords  good  anchorage  but  is  unsafe  during  the 
prcTalence  of  certain  winds.  Off  Cape  Finniss  lies  Flinders  Island 
and  the  Investigator  Group,  the  names  being  reminiscent  of  the 
explorer  of  earlier  days.  Coffin's  Bay,  to  the  eastward  of  Point  Sir 
Isaac,  offers  excellent  shelter  from  westerly  or  southerly  gales. 
Sleaford  Bay,  between  Cape  Wiles  and  Cape  Catastrophe,  is  a  fine  inlet 
with  deep  water  in  various  parts.  Spencer's  Gulf  is  the  largest  inlet 
on  the  south  coast  of  Australia ;  its  entrance  lies  between  Cape 
Catastrophe  at  the  western  extremity,  and  Cape  Spencer  at  the  foot  of 
Yorke's  Peninsula  on  the  eastern  side,  and  is  47  miles  wide.  Port 
Augusta  at  the  head  of  the  Gulf  is  distant  180  miles  from  the 
entrance.  The  inlet  has  a  shore  line  of  about  400  miles  and  offers 
everywhere  excellent  facilities  for  navigation  to  vessels  of  the  greatest 
burden.  Spencer's  Gulf  is  separated  from  the  next  large  inlet,  called 
St  Vincent's  Gulf,  by  Yorke's  Peninsula.  St.  Vincent's  Gulf  has  a 
width  at  the  entrance  of  thirty-four  miles,  and  a  length  of  about 
eighty  miles.  Port  Adelaide  is  situated  on  its  eastern  shore,  and  is 
the  principal  harbor  of  the  State.  The  entrance  to  St.  Vincent's  Gulf 
is  protected  on  the  south  by  Kangaroo  Island,  one  of  the  largest  islands 
on  the  Australian  Coast.  It  measures  eighty  miles  east  and  west, 
and  has  an  average  width  of  about  twenty  miles.  Cape  Borda,  a 
well-defined  headland,  is  situated  on  its  western  side,  and  Cape  de 
Couedie  and  Cape  Gantheaume  on  the  south.  The  passage  between 
the  island  and  Yorke's  Peninsula  is  called  Investigator's  Strait,  and 
that  between  the  eastern  portion  and  the  mainland,  Backstairs  Passage. 
From  Encounter  Bay  to  the  eastern  boundary  of  the  state  the  coast 
is  generally  low  and  flat.  Between  Cape  Jaffa,  at  the  southern 
extremity  of  Lacepede  Bay,  and  Rivoli  Bay,  the  presence  of  numerous 
reefe  and  shoals,  in  some  cases  extending  out  for  many  miles  from  the 
shore,  necessitates  extreme  caution  on  the  part  of  navigators.  After 
leaving  Rivoli  Bay  the  next  important  headland  is  Cape  Banks, 
conspicuous  by  a  white  sand  hummock  near  its  extremity.  Cape 
Northumberland  is  the  last  projection  on  the  eastward  portion  of  the 
coast,  and  is  a  prominent  elevation  capped  by  the  McDonnell 
ligjithouse.  Generally  speaking,  the  south  coast,  which  has  a  total 
length  of  upwards  of  1,600  miles,  is  well-marked  and  lighted. 

The  northern  coast,  which  embraces  the  shore  line  of  Arnhem  Land 
*ith  the  western  portion  of  the  Gulf  of  Carpentaria,  is  more  broken 
*nd  irregular  than  the  south  coast.  Here,  too,  are  the  estuaries  of 
several  tine  rivers,  while,  with  the  exception  of  the  Murray,  there  is 
J^awfly  a  river  worthy  of  mention  that  reaches  the  Southern  Ocean. 
Commencing  on  the  western  boundary,  the  chief  inlets  are  Queen's 
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Channel  and  Keys  Inlet.  Passing  the  headlands  of  Cape  Hay  and 
Cape  Scott,  Anson  Bay  is  entered,  the  Peron  Islands  lying  at  the 
northern  entrance.  After  threading  through  several  small  islets,  the 
entrance  to  Port  Darwin  opens  out.  This  fine  harbour  was  named 
after  Dr.  Darwin,  who  accompanied  King  on  his  surveys  of  the  north 
coast  (1818-1822),  and  is  remarkable  for  its  magnitude  and  security^ 
as  well  as  for  the  beauty  of  its  scenery.  Situated  in  latitude  12°  28'  2^" 
south  and  longitude  130"  50'  26"  east,  the  harbour  has  an  entrance 
two  miles  in  width,  with  a  depth  of  water  of  about  15  fathoms. 
Within  there  is  unlimited  accommodation  for  all  classes  of  vessels,  the 
depth  ranging  from  4  to  15  fathoms,  with  good  anchorage  close  up  to 
the  shore.  The  chief  drawback  to  the  many  natural  advantages  of  the 
port  is  the  extraordinary  rise  and  fall  of  the  tide,  the  spring  tides 
rising  to  from  16  to  24  feet,  and  the  neaps  from  2  to  12  feet.  This 
disadvantage  has,  however,  been  combated  by  the  erection  of  a 
splendid  .jetty,  provided  with  every  convenience  for  mooring.  A 
peculiar  feature  of  the  harbour  is  the  presence  of  a  natural  dock^ 
formed  by  a  sloping  sand  bank  at  the  foot  of  Fort  Bmi,  where  vessels 
may  be  safely  stranded  at  spring  tides,  repaired  at  low-water,  and 
re-floated  on  the  next  recurring  high  tide.  The  town  of  Palmerston  is 
situated  on  a  plateau-like  expanse  60  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea, 
and  occupies  a  commanding  position  near  the  entrance.  Opposite  Port 
Darwin,  and  to  the  westward  of  the  large  inlet  of  Van  Diemen's  Gulf, 
are  the  two  large  islands  called  Melville  and  Bathurst  Islands.  The 
former  is  75  miles  long  and  38  broad,  and  is  fertile  and  well  watered. 
A  military  station  at  one  time  existed  at  Port  Dundas,  but  since  its 
abandonment  in  1840  the  island  has  been  given  over  to  the  ahnost 
exclusive  possession  of  the  blacks.  Between  the  Coburg  Peninsula, 
enclosing  the  western  portion  of  Van  Diemen's  Gulf  and  Melville 
Islands,  the  passage  is  known  as  Dundas  Strait.  Rounding  the 
peninsula  nimierous'  groups  of  islands  are  passed  through,  the  chief 
of  those  which  have  received  names  being  the  Groulbum,  Crocodile, 
Elcho,  and  Wessel  Islands,  but  none  of  them  has  any  commercial 
importance,  and  indeed  they  are  rarely  visited,  except  perhaps  by  the 
proas  of  the  Malay  traders.  In  the  Gulf  of  Carpentaria,  the  principal 
inlet  is  Blue  Mud  Bay,  off  which  there  are  numerous  islands,  the 
largest  bearing  the  Dutch  name  of  Groote  Eylandt. 

General  Physical  Gharactebistics. 

As  previously  stated,  the  only  river  of  importance  discharging  into 
the  Southern  Ocean  is  the  Murray,  which  flows  through  South 
Australian  territory  from  the  141st  meridian  of  east  longitude,  and 
debouches  into  Lake  Alexandrina,  and  thence  into  the  sea  at  Encounter 
Bay.  The  entrance  is  dangerous  during  the  prevalence  of  certain 
winds,  but  much  has  been  done  in  the  way  of  deepening  and  improving 
the  channel.     Proceeding  westward  from  the  Murray,  two  small  rivers, 
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dkB  THndwiftfab  and  t^e  Inman,  emptf  into  the  bay,  b«t  their  moutha 
are  obstmoted  by  aamd  bars  and  reels.     The  Torrens  rises  in  the  Mounts 
Lofty  Ranges,  and,  after  many  twists  and  turns  in  a  westerly  diioctioii, 
reaobes  the  Torrens  Gorge,  whence  it  emerges  from  the  hills  and  drains 
the  fertile  Adelaide  FlakiA.     After  separating  ^orth  Adelaide  fKom. 
the  aontfaem  portion  of  the  city,  it  ^reads  its  waters  over  a  rast  tracts, 
of  swampy  land  at  a  short  distance  from  the  coast.     Ten  miles,  north 
of  Port  Adelude,  the  Gawler  flows  into  St.  "Vincent's  Gulf  at  Birt 
Ga«4er.       Farther  west   there   are   no    streams  of   importance,    ti»r*^ 
oomtTj  surrounding  the  Bight  in  particidar  being  destitute  of  stream* 
ofanj  magnitude. 

In  the  3  orthem  Tesritory,  however,  there  are  several  fine  navigable 
livera^  and  with  the  further  development  of  this  portion  of  South. 
Aoaferalia  they  are  certain  to  assame  considerable  importance.  The 
MeArthur  flow8  into  the  Gulf  of  Carpentaria  opposite  the  Sir  Edward 
Pellew  Talanda,  and  is  navigable  for  small  vessels  for  a  distance  of  5& 
miles.  Much  of  the  basin  drained  by  this  stream  coasists  of  good 
pastoral  lands.  The  Roper,  which  debouches  into  the  Gulf  at  Limmen's 
Bighty  is  navigable  for  about  90  miles.  This  is  the  best  known  river 
OB  the  northern  coasts  and  much  of  the  country  surrounding  it  has  been 
taken  up  for  pastoral  purposes.  The  Goyder  flows  into  Castlereagh. 
Bsjy  and  is  navigable  for  13  miles,  but  the  lower  course  of  the  stream 
is  lined  by  dense  and  impenetrable  mangrove  jungles.  The  BIyth 
enters  Boucaut  Bay,  and  is  navigable  for  a  distance  of  18  miles.  Into 
Van  Diemen's  Gulf  flow  the  three  Alligator  Bivers,  discovered  by 
King  in  1820,  and  named  respectively  the  East,  West,  and  South 
AOigator.  They  are  all  navigable  for  some  distance  from  their  mouths. 
The  Adelaide  discharges  into  Adam  Bay,  after  draining  a  large  extent 
of  good  pastoral  country,  It  is  accessible  to  vessels  drawing  from  10 
to  12  feety  and  has  been  navigated  for  a  distance  of  80  miles.  The 
Daly  River  debouches  into  Anson  Bay,  cmd  is  nayigable  for  vessels  of 
liH^t  dran^t  for  60  miles.  In  spite  of  the  fact  that  there  is  only 
about  3  feet  of  water  on  the  bar  at  low  tide,  the  rise  of  tide,  being  from 
IS  to  24  feet>  permits  the  largest  vessels  to  n^otiate  the  entrance  with 
nfety.  Good  agricultural  land  is  found  on  its  banks,  and  deposits  of 
oc^^jer  also  occur  within  its  basin.  The  Victoria,  discovered  by  Stokes 
in  1839>  is  the  finest  river  on  the  northen  coast.  Between  Turtle  and 
Keroe  Points  the  entrance  is  20  miles  wide,  and  the  stream  is  navigable 
by  vessels  of  the  heaviest  burthen  for  50  miles  from  its  mouth.  The, 
area  of  the  basin  of  the  Victoria  has 'been  computed  as,  approximately, 
90,000  square  miles.  Little  is  known  of  the  major  portion  p£  ita 
vatershedy  but  extensive  tracts  have  been  occupied  &)r  pastoral 
porposes. 

Many  watercourses  are  found  in  the  interior,  and  some  of  them 
extend  for  hundreds  of  miles,  but  their  yolume  varies  with  the  season.. 
Cooper's  C^^eek,  the  Diamantina,  and  other  streams  from  South- Weste^ 
(^emnland  at  times  inundate  the  country  for  thousands  of  squ^rc^ 
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miles,  at  others  dwindle  to  mere  chains  of  pools.  The  Todd,  the  Finke, 
and  the  Macumba  either  sink  into  the  plains  or,  in  favourable  seasons, 
reach  the  inland  lakes. 

A  reference  to  the  map  will  make  it  appear  as  if  South  Australia 
were  well  provided  with  lakes,  some  of  them  being  of  considerable 
extent.  These  expanses  of  water  are,  however,  mostly  salt  and  useless 
for  purposes  of  navigation. 

The  largest  group  of  salt  lakes  is  found  to  the  north  of  Spencer's 
Gulf,  and  includes  Lake  Eyre,  the  surface  of  which  is  39  feet  below 
sea-level,  Lake  Torrens,  Lake  Gairdner  and  Lake  Frome.  The  largest 
of  these  occasionally  exceed  100  miles  in  length,  but  in  periods  of 
drought  they  dwindle  into  comparative  insignificance  and  at  times 
become  quite  dry.  Their  sites  are  then  marked  by  expanses  of  black 
mud  with  saline  incrustations,  and  the  earlier  explorers  who  attempted 
to  cross  these  hideous  bogs  had  to  turn  back  repeatedly  in  despair. 
Farther  to  the  north,  and  towards  the  centre  of  the  continent,  is  the 
salt  morass  called  Lake  Amadeus. 

Several  lakes  are  situated  close  to  the  south  coast  between  Cape 
Banks  and  Guichen  Bay.  Lake  Bonney  is  fresh  and  has  a  length  of 
25  miles  by  a  breadth  of  2  miles  in  its  widest  part.  Its  waters  are, 
nowever,  shallow,  although  it  is  surrounded  by  fairly  high  banks. 
Lake  George  is  about  10  miles  long  by  5  in  width  at  the  broadest 
part.  Lake  St.  Clair  is  a  much  smaller  expanse,  and  is  salt  and 
shallow.  The  morass  called  Lake  Hawdon  lies  nopth  and  east  of  Lake 
Eliza,  and  is  40  miles  long  by  8  wide.  The  Coorong,  40  miles  west  of 
Lake  Hawdon,  has  an  opening  to  the  sea  near  the  mouth  of  the 
Murray.  It  is  about  70  miles  long  and  4  wide.  Lakes  Alexandrina 
und  Albert  are  situated  at  the  mouth  of  the  Murray  and  are  joined  by 
4*  narrow  channel.  From  their  appearance,  it  seems  a  likely  assumption 
ihat  they  were  originally  arms  of  the  sea,  and  that  their  coastal  banks 
nave  resulted  from  upheaval.  Lake  Alexandrina  is  24  miles  long  and 
14  miles  wide,  and  is  generally  shallow.  Lake  Albert  is  14  miles  long 
by  about  8  in  breadth  at  its  widest  part. 

In  the  Mount  Gambler  region  several  remarkable  lakes  are  found 
occupying  the  craters  of  extinct  volcanoes.  The  most  celebrated  of  these 
is  the  Blue  Lake,  which  is  irregularly  circular  in  shape  and  about  a 
mile  in  diameter.  The  sides  of  the  lakes  which  are  several  hundreds  of 
feet  in  height,  descend  pi'ecipitously  to  the  water  and  are  agreeably 
diversified  by  charming  verdure.  Soundlligs  have  proved  the  depth  of 
the  lake  to  be  about  240  feet,  and  on  clear  days  its  waters  are  of  a 
most  beautiful  deep  blue. 

The  general  physical  contour  of  the  surface  of  South  Australia  in 
no  way  resembles  that  of  the  eastern  states  already  described.  In 
those  States  the  general  trend  of  the  mountains  is  parallel  to  the  shc^e, 
and  there  are  the  three  more  or  less  well-defined  zones  of  coastal 
district,  tableland,  and  interior  plain.  But  in  South  Australia  the 
mountains  pierce  the  interior  and  end  abruptly  amongst  the  inland  salt 
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kkes  and  swamps.  North  of  Lake  Torrens  no  well-defined  system  of 
mountains  exisi^.  The  first  group  of  mountains  is  that  of  the  Adelaide 
Chain,  which  commences  at  Cape  Jervis  and  penetrates  in  a  northerly 
direction  to  Lake  Frome,  a  distance  of  350  miles.  The  range  attains 
its  greatest  elevation  in  the  Mount  Lofty  and  Barossa  districts,  the 
highest  points  being  Mount  Lofty,  2,334  feet,  and  Razorback,  2,834 
feet  Its  course  is  interrupted  here  and  there  by  a  few  narrow  gorges, 
through  which  flow  the  small  streams  discharging  into  St.  Vincent's 
Gulf.  The  Flinders  Range  commences  in  the  conspicuous  landmarks 
called  the  Hummocks,  at  the  head  of  St.  Vincent's  Gulf,  and  pursues  a 
northerly  direction  to  the  head  of  Lake  Torrens.  The  highest  points 
in  this  range  are  the  Bluff*,  2,404  feet,  and  Mount  Remarkable  and 
Mount  Brown,  each  about  3,000  feet.  On  the  west  side  of  the 
Adelaide  Chain  are  the  fertile  and  extensive  Adelaide  Plains,  one  of  the 
finest  wheat-growing  districts  in  the  world.  Plains  of  similar  fertility, 
but  of  less  extent,  are  found  between  the  longitudinal  ridges  of  the 
Flinders  Range  and  the  northern  prolongation  of  the  Adelaide  Range, 
On  the  «istem  side  of  the  Adelaide  chain  stretches  the  plain  of  the 
soutli-east,  towards  the  western  boundary  of  which  the  Murray  flows. 
From  north  to  south  this  plain  is  290  miles  in  width,  and  about  100 
miles  from  east  to  west.  A  vast  plain  district  also  stretches  north  and 
west  frcrai  Lake  Torrens.  The  Gawler  Range  originates  in  Eyre 
Peninsula,  on  the  western  side  of  Spencer  Gulf,  and,  reaching  an 
elevation  of  2000  feet,  extends  to  the  southern  shores  of  Lakes  Everard 
and  Grairdner.  The  Warburton  and  Stewart  Ranges  lie  west  and  north 
of  these  ranges,  and  where  the  province  adjoins  the  boundary  of  the 
northern  territory  the  country  rises  to  the  McDonnell  Ranges,  the 
hi^est  elevation  between  the  northern  and  southern  watersheds. 
Respecting  the  mountains  in  the  Northern  Territory,  little  can  be  said, 
as  tJiey  have  not^  up  to  the  present,  received  any  detailed  examination. 

In  the  south-eastern  portion  of  the  province  are  situated  Mount 
Gambier,  Mount  Schanck,  Mount  Terrible,  and  several  other  isolated 
peaks,  which  were  formerly  volcanoes,  the  craters  being  now  occupied 
by  fresh-water  lakes.  The  best  known  of  these,  the  Blue  Lake  of 
Mount  Gambier,  has  already  been  alluded  to. 

For  a  long  time  it  was  supposed  that  the  interior  of  South  Australia 
was  a  barren  desert,  the  home  of  the  hot  blasts  that  periodically  visit 
the  south.  Although  a  large  portion  of  the  territory  is  admittedly 
arid  and  inhospitable,  in  many  places  near  perennial  waters  the  soil  is 
of  surprising  richness.  Wiiti  the  further  exploitation  of  the  large 
stores  of  artesian  water  underlying  the  country,  much  of  the  seemingly 
hc^)ele8s  wilderness  will,  in  time  to  come,  be  made  to  "  blossom  as  Sie 
rose." 
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.ArBA   AlfD   BOUXDABIB8. 

THE  state  of  Western  Australia,  as  its  iiame  implies,  occupies  the 
western  portion  of  the  Australian  continent,  and  is  by  far  the 
largest  of  the  states,  containing  within  its  confines  an  area  of  no 
less  than  975,920  square  miles.  On  its  eastern  boundary  it  is  separated 
from  South  Australia  by  the  129th  meridian ;  the  Indian  Ocean  washes 
its  northern  and  western  shores  ;  and  the  southern  boundary  is  formed 
by  the  Great  Southern  Ocean.  The  greatest  length  of  the  territory, 
from  Cape  Londonderry  on  the  north  to  Peak  Head  on  the  south,  is 
1,480  miles,  and  the  greatest  breadth,  from  Steep  Point  on  the  west  to 
the  meridian  on  the  east,  is  about  1,()00  miles. 

Coastal  Featubes. 

With  the  exertion  of  that  portion  to  the  northward  of  ihe  18th 
parallel,  the  coast  line  of  Western  Australia  is  singularly  regular  and 
■nbroken,  so  that  the  total  estimated  length,  5,200  miles,  is  small  when 
compared  with  the  area  of  the  state.  Oii  the  southern  coast,  a  long 
unbroken  rampart  of  limestone  cliffs  stretches  from  Eudba,  on  the 
eastern  boundary,  round  ihe  western  horn  of  the  Great  Australiui 
Bight  to  Cape  Arid.  JNo  river  or  creek  pierces  these  frowning 
precipices,  nor  is  there  reluge  of  any  kind  for  the  storm-beaten  vessel. 
Westward  from  Cape  Arid,  Esperance  Bay  and  Doubtful  Ishuid  Bay 
afford  safe  anchorage,  but  they  are  difficult  of  aoeess  during 
the  prevalence  of  certain  winds.  King  George's  Sound  is  one  of  the 
most  important  inlets  on  the  sonth.  coast  The  entrance  ie  between 
two  bluff  headlands,  named  respectively  Cape  Vaneouver  and  Bald 
Head,  and  the  harbour,  which  extends  inlcmd  far  mooBae  10  miles,  is 
well  sheltered  from  all  but  eouth-westerly  gales.  An  inner  sheet  of 
jwwter,  called  Oyster  Bay,  is  <jonnected  by  a  narrow  channel  witii  the 
€ouad.  Three  miles  southward  another  break  in  ihe  shore  line  of  the 
fSound  leads  into  Prinoees  Royal  Harbour,  on  the  northern  ^ore  of 
which  the  town  of  Albany  is  located — once  an  important  place  of  call 
for  the  mail  steamers.  Situated  as  it  is,  the  Sound  is  an  important 
strategic  naval  position,  and  this  fact  has  been  recognised  by  the 
authorities,  who  have  taken  steps  to  fortify  it.  The  country  round  the 
shores  of  the  Sound  is  celebrated  for  the  variety  and  profusion  of  the 
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wdd  Ibwere  flourishmg  iAmarey  amongst  whN^  the  8irveet-«eented  boronia 
m  e8pe<»ally  remaricable.  From  Kmg  Georg^^s  Soixnd  round  to  Ckjpe 
Leenwin  the  eoaot  is  Mnged  by  ragged  gcaoitic  maasM,  and  is  broken 
by  several  small  streams  flowing  into  tbe  sea.  Oafie  Leecnrin  is  aituatwi 
in  the  south-weertem  ooniar  of  ^e  continent,  where  the  Indian  and 
Sontfaem  Oceans  meet,  and  is  a  prominent  landma]4c  for  vessels 
voyaging  to  Australia.  On  calm,  bright  days  the  view  from  the  light- 
hoitse  on  the  point,  700  feet  above  the  sea,  discloses  en^ucnting  viitas 
ef  Hamelin  Bay,  the  nKrath  of  tiie  Kackwood  River,  and  num^Kius 
idets  aod  reefe  flashing  gaily  in  -the  sunlight;  but  when  the  wind  Mows 
strongly  from  the  west,  the  Lioness  quivers  as  the  thunderous  waves 
dash  at  her  feet,  whUe  the  swirling  spray  is  borne  by  the  blasts  for  a 
IcHig  distance  inland.  Passing  the  Leeuwin,  and  sailing  northwards, 
the  next  important  poiat  is  Cape  Naturaliste,  at  the  entrance  to 
Geographe  Bay,  on  the  shores  of  which  stands  the  town  of  Busselton, 
the  outlet  of  a  thriving  timber  and  dairying  district.  Leaving  Cape 
Bouvard,  40  miles  to  tiie  south  of  Perth,  the  low,  scrub-covered  Garden 
Island,  sheltering  Cockbum  Sound,  comes  into  view.  Near  by  is 
Bottneet  Island,  on  which  the  Governor's  marine  residence  la  situated, 
and  tiie  site  also  of  a  native  prison.  Between  tiie  two  islfuids,  vessels 
from  the  south  approach  the  port  of  Fremantle  on  the  Swan  River. 
Two  hundred  miles  further  up  the  coast  is  the  port  erf  (Jeraldton,  off 
which  lie  the  dangerous  Houtman's  Abrolhos,  the  scene  of  many  a 
wreck  when  the  Dutch  vessels  in  times  gone  by  were  wont  to  visit  -this 
portion  of  the  continent.  The  Abrolhos  have  for  ages  been  ihe  resort 
of  countless  numbers  of  sea  fowl,  and  rich  deposits  of  guano  are 
obtained  on  several  of  the  islands  in  the  group.  Shark's  Bay  is  an 
extensive  inlet  in  latitude  26*,  Dirk  Hartog  Island  l3ring  to  the  westward. 
Valuable  deposits  of  pearlshell  have  been  obtained  from  the  shallow 
banks  in  this  bay.  Steep  Point,  on  -the  west,  is  the  most  westerly 
point  of  the  continent.  North  of  "diis  bay  is  situated  Exmou^  Gulf,  a 
cspacioos  inlet,  with  North-west  Oape  at  its  outer  extremity.  From 
tiie  L<eeuwin  up  to  this  point,  the  shore-line  has  had  a  north-westerly 
sweep,  but  from  tiiis  onward  ^e  general  tr^d  is  to  the  north-east. 
Cossack  Harbour  is  the  port  qf  the  magnificent  pastoral  district  known 
as  the  **  Nor'  West,"  lying  between  the  Ashburton  and  De  Grey  Rivers. 
Higher  np  is  Roebuck  Ray,  on  which  the  township  of  Broome  is 
sitoated.  King  Sound  is  an  extensive  indentation,  on  the  western 
extremity  of  which  is  situated  the  important  hecbdland  of  Oape  Leveque. 
Ibe  inlet  is  the  centre  of  the  shipping  trade  of  the  great  West 
Cimberiey  district,  and  the  harbour  offers  excellent  facilities  for 
shipping.  At  the  entrance  to  the  Sound  is  the  cluster  oi  rooky  islets 
known  as  the  Buccaneer  Archipelago.  Between  King  Sound  and 
Cambridge  GiiK,  tiie  coast  is  deeply  indented,  the  principal  inlets  being 
Collier  Bay,  Brunswick  Sound,  Yoi^  Sound,  Montague  Sound,  and 
Admiralty  Gulf.  Cambridge  Gulf  is  a  fine  inlet,  offering  excellent 
aackorage  for  vessels  of  every  class.     The  township  of  Wyndham,  at 
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the  head  of  the  gulf,  is  the  business  centre  of  the  whole  of  the  East 
Kimberley  district,  and  is  the  north-eastern  terminus  of  the  West 
Australian  system  of  telegraphs.  A  large  volume  of  trade  is  carried  on 
with  the  southern  ports,  and  also  with  Port  Darwin,  in  the  northern 
territory  of  South  Australia.  Numerous  islands  lie  off  the  coast 
between  King  Sound  and  the  Gulf,  the  most  important  being  Augustus 
Island,  near  Camden  Sound,  and  Bigge  Island,  north  of  York  Sound. 
None  of  these  islands  has  been  very  carefully  examined,  but  they 
appear  to  be  of  the  same  rugged  sandstone  formation  as  the  adjoining 
coast.  Dampier's  Archipelago,  Barrow  Island,  and  numerous  others 
lie  north-east  of  the  North-west  Cape.  They  are  chiefly  of  granite 
formation,  and  some  of  them  are  well-grassed. 

Genebal  Physical  Characteristics. 

The  whole  of  the  interior  of  Western  Australia,  embracing  the 
country  between  the  19th  and  31st  parallels  of  latitude,  and  12l8t  and 
129th  meridians  of  longitude,  consists  of  a  vast  tableland  between  one 
and  two  thousand  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea.  Of  this  immense 
stretch  of  territory,  the  greater  portion  consists  of  sand  dunes  and  stony 
ridges,  with  here  and  there  areas  of  clayey  soil.  Except  in  connection 
wili  the  development  of  its  mineral  resources,  it  is  believed  that  little 
of  this  portion  of  the  state  will  ever  be  available  for  settlement.  The 
lakes  found  in  this  district,  except  in  periods  of  heavy  rainfall,  are 
merely  salt  marshes  of  greater  or  less  extent,  and  sometimes  become 
dry  clay-pans.  North  of  the  19th  parallel  the  country  consists  of 
alternately  high  and  low-lying  expanses  of  tableland,  intersected  by 
several  ranges  of  mountains.  The  Blimberley  portion  of  this  district 
contains  several  fine  rivers.  Much  of  the  south-western  and  southern 
sea  boards  is  of  a  flat,  sandy  character,  and  is  covered  in  parts  with 
vast  forests,  containing  jarrah,  karri,  white  and  red  gum,  and  majiy 
other  timbers  of  great  commercial  value.  In  the  limestone  region  north 
of  the  Great  Australian  Bight  there  are  some  fine  stretches  of  grass 
country,  needing  only  a  permanent  water  supply  to  make  them  rank 
amongst  the  productive  divisions  of  the  state. 

As  previously  stated,  there  are  no  streams  of  much  importance 
flowing  into  tike  Southern  Ocean;  indeed,  on  the  shores  of  the 
Bight  there  is  a  stretch  of  country,  300  miles  in  length,  unpierced 
by  any  watercourse.  The  Blackwood,  Warren,  Kalgan,  and  Phillips 
enter  the  sea  west  of  the  Bight,  towards  Cape  Leeuwin,  some  magnificent 
forest  countrv  being  found  in  the  basin  of  these  streams.  Flowing  into 
the  Indian  Ocean,  on  the  west  coast,  are  the  Preston,  Collie,  Swan, 
Greenough,  Murchison,  and  Gascoyne.  The  Swan,  upon  which  Perth,  the 
capital  of  the  State,  is  situated,  receives  the  name  of  Avon  above  the 
tidal  waters.  On  the  north-west  are  the  Ashburton,  Oakover,  Fortescue, 
and  Fitzroy.  The  Kimberley  district  is  watered  by  the  Fitzroy,  Ord, 
Pentecost,   Durack,   Drysdale,   <fec.      Pastoral  occupation   is   rapidly 
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^reading  in  the  districts  traversed  by  these  streams,  while  the  rich 
anriferons  discoveries  have  also  conferred  an  added  importance  on  the 
twritory.  / 

In  the  southern  portion  of  the  State  the  Stirling  Range,  situated 
aboat  40  miles  to  the  north-east  of  Albany,  attains  its  highest 
elevation  in  Mount  Toolbrunup,  which  reaches  an  altitude  of  about 
^000  feet.  The  range  possesses  a  certain  grandeur  from  the  fact  of 
its  being  perfectly  isolated  and  rising  abruptly  from  a  level  plain.  In 
the  south-western  district  the  Darling  Bange  runs  north  and  south 
from  Yatheroo  to  Point  D'Entrecasteaux  on  the  south  coast.  From  its 
proximity  to  the  western  seaboard,  this  range  exercises  a  great  influence 
over  the  climate  of  the  State  in  its  most  populous  area.  The  highest 
point  is  Mount  William,  1,700  feet  in  altitude,  situated  in  the  Murray 
district.  Between  the  Fortescue  and  Ashburton  Rivers  is  the  Hamersley 
Range,  in  which  Mount  Bruce  rises  to  a  height  of  3,800  feet,  and  is 
supposed  to  be  the  loftiest  peak  in  the  State.  In  the  Kimberley  district 
is  situated  the  Princess  May  Range,  running  in  an  easterly  direction 
from  York  Sound,  the  highest  point  in  which,  called  Mount  York,  is 
probably  3,000  feet  high.  Mount  Hann,  in  the  same  range,  reaches  an 
devation  of  2,000  feet.  The  King  Leopold  Range  stretches  south- 
easterly from  CJoUier  Bay,  but  no  point  in  the  chain  exceeds  an  elevation 
of  2,4()0  feet.  In  the  south-western  district,  between  Cape  Naturaliste 
and  the  Leeuwin,  an  interesting  series  of  limestone  caves  is  found  in 
imdulating  country  at  a  distance  of  from  1  to  3  miles  from  the  coast. 
For  beauty  and  picturesqueness  these  caves  rival  those  in  the  Jenolan 
difltrict  of  "New  South  Wales,  and  in  some  respects  are  unsurpassed 
anywhere  in  the  world. 
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Area  aicd  Boundaribs. 

TTSiK  ifikoid  State  of  Tuanianiit  is  the  ^naUflst  ia  the  Federaticm,  aad 
contains  an  area^  o£  26»215  sqnare  miles.  On  tiie  north  it  i» 
sepsftttad  from  t^e  mainland  of  Auatndia  by  Baas  Strait,  a  broad* 
cimmel  of  frmn  80  to  150  miles  in  widtL  The  Tasman  Sea  forms  its 
esfitecn  boundary,  and  its  southern  and  western  shores-  are  washed  by 
the  waters  of  the  Great  Southern  Ooean.  From  north  to  soniih  the 
isiaad  is  about  200  miles  long,  and  the  breadi^  from  eaat  to  west  in.ita 
widest  part  is  about  ihe  same  distance. 

Coastal  FEATUifflB. 

The  southern,  portion  of  the  eastern  shore  of  the  island  is  rioh  in 
pietureaque  inlets  and  bold  headlands.  Hobart,  the  capital  of  the 
state,  is  beautifully  situated  on  the  river  I>erwent>  which  debouches 
into  Storm  Bay.  Behind  the  city,  the  cone  of  Mount  Wellington  riseB 
to-  a  height  d  over  4,000  feet.  The  bay  is  protected  on  •its  eastern 
side  by  Tasmania  Peninsula,  the  extremities  of  which  axe  guaided 
by  the  bluff  headlands  of  Cape  Pillar  and  Cape  Raoul.  These  two 
headlands  are  composed  of  masses  of  columnar  basalt  rising  to  a  height 
of  several  hundreds  of  feet.  Some  of  the  pillars  stand  as  outliers  to  the 
main  body,  the  intervening  softer  mass  having  been  detached  by  the 
combined  action  of  wind  and  sea.  For  ages  the  waves  of  the  Southern 
Ocean  have  been  relentlessly  beating  at  these  lofty  promontories,  and 
at  times  large  portions  of  the  mighty  mass,  undermined  by  the  ceaseless 
erosive  agency  of  the  salt  water,  topple  over  and  sink  heavily  into  the 
ocean.  Tasman's  Peninsula  is  connected  with  Forestier's  Peninsula, 
lying  to  the  northward,  by  the  narrow  isthmus  of  Eagle  Hawk  Neck. 
The  land-locked  harbour,  enclosed  by  these  two  peninsulas,  is  called 
Norfolk  Bay.  On  the  north-eastern  portion  of  Forestier's  Peninsula 
lies  North  Bay.  Sailing  northwards  from  this  inlet  for  about  10  miles 
the  beautiful  and  peculiarly-shaped  Maria  Island  is  reached,  supposed 
to  have  been  named  by  Tasman  after  the  daughter  of  his  patron, 
Antony  Van  Diemen.  The  island,  on  the  northern  side  of  which  cliffe 
of  basalt  rise  to  a  height  of  over  2,000  feet,  is  almost  severed  in  twain 
by  the  deep  indentations  of  Oyster  Bay  and  Reidle  Bay,  situated 
respectively  on  the  western  and  eastern  sides,  and  joined  by  a  narrow 
neck  of  land.     Higher  up  on  the  mainland  is  another  large  inlet  named 
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OyBter  Bay,  with  Freyeinet'fi  PenfnuuU  on  its  eastern  flank.  Sohottten 
Maad  lies  off  liie  extremity  of  this  penimmla.,  being  aegmimted  from  it 
\ff  the  narrow  passage  called  Gec^graphe  Strait.  Proeeeding  southwiard 
Iram  Taanan's  Peninsula,  the  two  large  islands  called  North  and  South 
Bnnn  are  lound  lying  to  the  east  of  the  D'Entrecasteaux  Ohanmd. 
l^aem  two  iaiands,  whic^  are  joined  by  a  narrow  sand  sjat^  contain  an 
sieft  of  90,000  acres.  Opposite  Soirfch  Bmni  is  the  estnaiy  c^  the 
JSnon  River.  The  channel  is  here  bordered  by  numbers  of  oeau^fnl 
hsfs  with  well-wdoded  slopes.  Between  the  Sou^-East  and  South-West 
Oifies  there  are  several  small  islands  and  re^s  requiring  very  skilfiil 
osTigation.  Prom  the  Sou^West  Cape  the  coast  trends  northward 
tgain,  and  after  pawsing  Hilliaid  Head  the  £ne  harbour  of  Port  Davey 
opens  out.  Theaoe  the  most  conspicuous  headlands  are  Rocky  Point, 
Bmnfe  Hibbs,  and  Cape  Sorell ;  the  latter  standing  at  the  entranoe  to 
ibe  splendid  expanse  of  waiber  known  as  Macqitarie  Harbour.  Nc^th 
'wvd  of  this  inlet  the  most  prominent  headlands  are — Sandy  Ci^e, 
Bluff  Point,  and  Cape  €kim.  Opposite  the  western  apex  of  tluB  Stiite 
are  atoated  Hunter's  Island,  the  Three  HTimmoeks  Isleuids,  and  Robbin's 
XbIbukL  Circular  Head  is  one  of  ^e  most  remarkable  projecti(ms  on 
tiie  northern  coast  It  consists  of  a  narrow  peninsula  running  out 
from  ^  mainland  for  a  distance  of  about  six  miles,  and  t^xointttii^ 
in  a  ro(^  bltiff  about  400  feet  high.  This  pcnnt  is  a  prominent 
bodaoark  for  vessels  sailing  from  Victoria  to  Tasmania.  Amongst 
&  chief  indentations  on  the  nordi  coast  are  Port  Fredern^,  Pert 
SoreU,  and  Part  Balrymple,  the  latter  receiving  the  drainage  of  the 
TuBsr  River  on  which  is  situated  the  town  of  Launoeston.  There  aipe 
Kfend  islands  ofif  l^e  eastern  i^x  of  the  state,  the  most  important 
b«iDg  Clarke  Island,  Cape  Barren  Island,  and  Flinders  Island.  The 
int  mentkmed  is  ihe  largest  island  dependency  of  the  State,  and 
coslams  an  area  of  513,000  acpes. 

Gbneral  Physicjel  Chabactebistiob. 

It  is  b^eved  that  Tasmania  originally  constituted  a  sontiiiward 
prolongation  of  tli«  mainland  of  Australia,  and  the  continuation  of 
the  Great  Dividing  Range,  lying  near  tibe  eastern  seaboard  di  the 
watbent  may  be  traced  through  the  Fumeaux  and  Kent's  groigp 
icnw  to  the  island  state.  From  ^e  central  range,  traversing  the 
ooontry  from  north-west  to  south,  various  latecal  spurs  divei^  furthar 
nmifiaitioBs  from  which  branch  away  in  all  directicms.  The  centre  of 
tile  island  is  oocujiiad  by  an  extensive  jolateau,  with  an  elevatisoi 
«  the  ncrtham  side,  of  between  three  and  four  thonsaiid  ieet 
above  the  level  of  the  sea.  This  table4ttQd  district  extends  from 
Dry's  BlnfTin  the  north-west  to  the  Denison  Range  in  the  south-weirt, 
^  although  it  jecedes  here  and  .there  at  the  soonses  of  the  dtuef 
^ivns,  j>reaeiits  a  precipitous  slq»e  to  the  north,  west,  -and  eaat. 
fcwil  fiiRi  fpaah  water  lakes  4ure  situated  on  the  oon^paratiwol^  ie«il 
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stretches  on  the  summit,  and  these  in  some  instances  act  as  feeders  to 
the  streams  which  reach  the  coast.  The  plateau  determines  the 
northern,  western,  and  southern  drainage  slopes  of  the  island  and 
maintains  its  general  elevation  from  Dry's  Bluff  at  an  altitude  of  4,257 
feet  on  the  north  to  Cradle  Mountain,  5,069  feet  in  the  north-west,  a 
distance  of  nearly  50  miles  ;  from  the  Bluff  south-west  to  the  Bemson 
Range,  for  over  60  miles  ;  and  from  the  same  point  in  a  southerly 
direction  to  Table  Mountain,  3,596  feet,  a  distance  of  about  43  miles. 
Below  this  central  plateau  there  is  a  second  table-land  region  at  a 
lower  elevation,  maintaining  an  altitude  of  between  1,200  and  2,000 
feet.  This  division  stretches  westward,  including  the  Middlesex 
Plains,  the  Hampshire  Hills,  and  the  Emu  Plains,  and  its  limitii 
follow  the  coast  line  more  or  less  closely,  the  space  between  it  and 
the  ocean  in  some  localities  widening  out  into  low  lying  expanses' 
raised  very  little  above  sea  level.  At  intervals,  rising  abruptly  from 
this  region,  various  isolated  peaks  are  to  be  seen,  the  chief  being 
^Mount  Bischoff,  2,598  feet,  Valentine's  Peak,  3,637  feet,  Mount 
Tor,  and  Mount  Pearse,  3,800  feet.  In  addition  there  are,  round 
the  coast,  ridges  and  plateaus  more  or  less  elevated  such  as  Ben 
Lomond  on  the  north-east,  5,010  feet.  Mount  Wellington,  nearHobart, 
4,166  feet,  and  the  Frenchman's  Cap,  near  Macquarie  Harbour,  4,756 
feet.  It  has  been  principally  among  the  plains  and  lower  levels  of  the 
North-western,  Midland,  and  Soufliem  portions  of  the  island  that 
settlement  has  taken  place,  chiefly  in  the  geological  areas  of  Tertiary 
and  Mesozoic  age.  Here,  in  the  recent  Tertiary  period,  the  soil  of  the 
plains  and  valleys  has  been  enriched  by  extensive  outbursts  of  basalt 
with  accompanying  tuffs.  There  is  evidence  to  show  that  these 
basaltic  sheets,  which  cover  large  areas  in  the  Midland,  North-western, 
and  North-eastern  districts,  are  invariably  associated  with  the  ancient 
Tertiary  lake  systems.  It  is  from  these  volcanic  rocks  that  the  rich 
chocolate  soils  have  been  produced,  and  but  for  their  agency  a  large 
portion  of  what  is  now  the  most  fertile  area  of  the  State  would  have 
been  comparatively  poor  or  perhaps  hopelessly  barren. 

Tasmania  is  weU  supplied  with  rivers,  some  of  them  of  considerable 
volume,  flowing  through  fine  scenery  and  magnificent  forests,  and  in 
some  instances  adorned  with  picturesque  waterfalls.  The  largest  is 
the  Derwent,  which  rises  in  the  central  plateau,  and  enters  the  sea  at 
Storm  Bay.  In  the  lower  portion  of  its  course,  the  river  widens  out 
into  a  magnificent  estuary  on  which  the  capital  city,  Hobart,  is  situated. 
The  Derwent  receives  numerous  tributaries,  of  which  the  chief  are  the 
Nive,  Dee,  Ouse,  Clyde,  and  Jordan  from  the  north,  and  the  Florentine, 
Russell,  Styx,  and  Plenty  from  the  south.  The  Huon  issues  from 
Lake  Edgar,  and  after  flowing  through  a  heavily-timbered,  rich,  fruit- 
growing district,  debouches  into  the  D'Entrecasteaux  Channel.  The 
Coal  Kiver  takes  its  rise  in  the  eastern  mountains  and  falls  into  the  sea 
at  Pittwater,  near  Hobart.  On  the  north,  the  Tamar  flows  into  Basa 
Strait,  and  after  passing  Launceston  forms  a  fine  estuary  with  excellent 
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facilities  for  nayigation.  The  river  is  formed  by  the  confluence  of  the 
North  and  South  Esk  at  the  city,  and  is  fed  by  numerous  tributaries 
higher  up.  The  Mersey,  on  which  the  town  of  Latrobe  is  situated, 
enters  the  sea  at  Port  Frederick.  On  the  west  and  south-west  the 
foUowing  streams  flow  into  Macquarie  Harbour  : — The  Gordon,  which 
emerges  from  Lake  Richmond,  and  receives  in  its  course  the  Wedge, 
Denison,  Serpentine,  and  Franklin,  and  the  King  River,  with  its 
afflnents  the  Queen  and  the  Eldon.  In  the  north-west  are  the  Pieman 
and  Arthur  rivers.  On  the  east,  the  watershed  approaches  very  close 
to  the  shore  and  there  are  no  streams  of  any  great  importance.  Two 
dort  rivers,  the  Swan  and  the  Swanport,  discluirge  into  Oyster  Bay. 

Several  large  freshwater  lakes  are  situated  on  the  central  table-land. 
Of  these  the  most  extensive  are  the  Great  Lake,  13  miles  long  by  a 
maximum  width  of  8  miles,  and  with  an  area  of  28,000  acres ;  Lakes 
Sorell  and  Crescent,  17,000  acres  ;  Lake  St.  Clair,  10,000  acres  ;  and 
Lakes  Arthur  and  Echo,  each  about  8,000  acres.  These  lakes  serve  as 
natural  reservoirs  for  the  supply  of  numerous  rivers  flowing  chiefly  to 
the  southward.  Most  of  them  are  very  deep  and  owe  their  origin  to 
the  same  causes  which  have  produced  the  beautiful  lakes  of  Scotland 
and  Wales.  In  addition  to  those  mentioned  there  are  numerous 
lagoons  and  mountain  tarns. 
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THE  island  of  ITew  Guinea  lies  close  to  the  northern  extremity  of 
Queensland,  being  separated  from  the  mainland  by  Torres  Strait. 
Excluding  Australia  itself,  New  Guinea  is  the  largest  island  in 
the  world,  and  lies  between  the  equator  and  12'  south,  and  between 
130**  50'  and  134*  30'  east  longitude.  Its  greatest  length  is  1,490  miles, 
and  its  maximum  breadth  430  miles,  its  area  being  about  234,770 
square  miles.  It  is  occupied  by  British,  Dutch,  and  German  colonists  } 
the  British  portion  includes  the  south-east  of  the  idand,  with  an  area 
of  90,540  square  miles,  of  which  87,786  are  on  the  mainland,  and  2,754 
square  miles  comprise  various  groups  of  islands.  The  eastern  end  of 
the  possession  is  very  mountainous ;  moving  westward,  the  various 
chains  unite  to  form  a  great  central  cordillera,  which  attains  its  highest 
point  in  the  Owen  Stanley  Range,  where  Mount  Victoria  rises  to  a 
height  of  13,200  feet  above  sea-level.  Conspicuous  also  in  the  eastern 
portion  of  the  island  are  Mount  Suckling  (12,228  feet).  Mount  Obree 
(10,246  feet),  Mount  Yule  (10,046  feet),  and  Mount  Brown  (7,940  feet). 
The  mountains  follow  the  coast,  and  are  distant  from  it  about  20  to  50 
miles ;  at  the  head  of  the  Gulf  of  Papua  the  ranges  become  broken  and 
considerably  reduced  in  height,  as  well  as  further  removed  from  the 
seaboard.  The  western  portion  of  the  possession  may  be  generally 
described  as  low  and  swampy,  densely  clothed  with  forest ;  dense 
forest  growth  is  also  characteristic  of  the  mountains.  New  Guinea  is  a 
well-watered  country ;  its  two  largest  rivers  are  the  Fly  River,  with  its 
tributary  (the  Strickland),  and  the  Purari.  The  Fly  River  has  a  total 
length  of  600  miles,  but  some  portion  of  its  upper  course  lies  within 
Dutch  territory.  '  The  river  has  been  navigated  for  a  great  distance, 
and  it  is  said  that  small  steamers  of  fair  draught  can  ascend  over  500 
miles.  The  Purari  rises  in  German  territory,  and  is  navigable  for  a 
considerable  distance  from  its  mouth.  There  are  many  other  rivers, 
but^  as  they  have  not  been  explored,  no  detailed  description  of  them 
can  be  given.  The  southern  and  south-east  coast-line  is  well  indented, 
and  several  fair  harbours  exist. 

Lying  as  it  does  just  under  the  equator,  the  climate  of  New  Guinea 
is  very  warm,  but  as  no  extensive  range  of  observations  has  been  made, 
the  maximum  and  minimum  temperature  cannot  be  definitely  stated. 
At  Port  Moresby  the  average  shade  temperature  at  9  a.m.  is  81*6* 
Fahrenheit,  with  a  maximum   of  94' ;    this  would  argue  very  high 
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majdmrun  daily  temperature,  but  not  greater  than  along  some  portions 
of  the  northern  coast  of  Australia.  The  rainfall  varies  greatly  in 
different  parts  of  the  island  ;  at  Port  Moresby  the  quantity  recorded 
in  1901  was  54  inches,  but  this  was  probably  in  excess  of  the  average  ; 
at  Dogura  on  the  north-east  coast,  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  island,  the 
average  is  59  inches;  but  at  Samarai,  at  the  south-east  end  of  the 
island,  the  rainfall  registers  between  120  and  130  inches  per  annum. 
At  Dam,  in  the  west  of  the  possession,  the  average  is  about  85  inches, 
but  a  fall  of  nearly  150  inches  has  been  registered,  and  it  is  probable 
that  equally  great  rainfall  is  experienced  in  the  central  moimtains. 
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Area  and  Boundaries. 

THE  Ck)lony  of  New  Zealand  consists  of  the  three  main  islands 
named  respectively  North  Island,  Middle  Island,  and  Stewart 
Island,  together  with  the  numerous  subsidiary  islands  which  from 
time  to  time  have  been  added  to  the  territory  by  proclamation.  The 
group  is  situated  in  the  South  Pacific  Ocean  about  1,200  miles  to  the 
south-east  of  Australia.  That  portion  of  the  Southern  Ocean  which 
lies  between  the  Australian  Coast  and  New  Zealand  is  now 
distinguished  as  the  Tasman  Sea,  in  honor  of  the  first  discoverer  of 
New  Zealand  and  Tasmania.  Including  outlying  islands,  the  total 
area  embraced  within  the  limits  of  the  Colony  is  104,471  square  miles, 
of  which  the  North  Island  with  adjacent  islets  constitutes  44,468 
square  miles,  the  Middle  Island  with  adjacent  islets  58,525  square 
uules,  and  Stewart  Island  with  adjacent  islets  665  square  miles. 

The  North  Island. 

Coastal  Features. 
This  island  is,  as  its  name  implies,  the  northernmost  of  the  group, 
and  is  separated  from  the  Middle  Island  by  Cook  Strait.  In  shape  it 
is  peculiar,  consisting  of  a  roughly  square  main  body,  with  projections 
stretching  from  each  comer,  the  longest  being  to  the  north-west.  This 
remarkable  northward  peninsula  is  about  280  miles  long,  and  from  53 
to  8  miles  in  breadth,  and  is  almost  cut  in  two  by  the  Hauraki  Gulf 
on  the  eastern  side,  and  the  Manukau  Harbour  on  the  west.  On  the 
narrow  isthmus  intervening,  the  town  of  Auckland  has  been  built. 
At  the  extremity  of  the  peninsula  lies  the  headland  of  Cape  Reinga, 
from  which,  according  to  Maori  legend  the  souls  of  the  dead  were 
plunged  into  the  abode  of  departed  spirits.  A  little  to  the  eastward  is 
North  Cape,  and  to  the  west  Cape  Maria  Van  Diemen.  Off  the  point 
lie  the  rocky  islets  known  as  the  Three  Kings,  the  scene  of  several 
disastrous  shipwrecks.  Proceeding  down  the  western  coast  from  Cape 
Maria  Van  Diemen,  the  first  inlet  of  importance  is  Ahipara  Bay,  with 
Beef  Point  at  its  southern  entrance.  Next  come  Kiapara  Harbour 
and  Manukau  Harbour.  Lower  down  is  Kawhia  Harbour,  with 
Albatross  Point  on  the  southward  entrance.  Here  the  coast  takes  a 
westerly  sweep  and  forms  the  North  Taranaki  Bight.  On  the 
extremity  of  the  western  projection  of  the  island  is  situated  Cape 
Egmont,  with  the  prominent  landmark  of  Mount  Egmont  standing  a 
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little  distance  inland.  Sweeping  round  to  the  south  the  coast  line 
forms  the  capacious  South  Taranaki  Bight.  Port  Nicholson  and 
Palliser  Bay  are  situated  in  the  southern  prolongation  of  the  island. 
Rounding  Cape  Palliser  a  long  stretch  of  unindented  coast  line  leads 
up  to  Kidnapper's  Point  at  the  southern  entrance  to  Hawke  Bay. 
Passing  Poverty  Bay  and  East  Cape  and  turning  westward  the  Bay  of 
Plenty  is  ei^tered.  Next  comes  the  Hauraki  Gulf,  off  which  are 
situated  the  Barrier  Islands,  with  Aiguilles  Point  on  the  extremity  of 
the  Great  Barrier.  The  eastward  coast  line  of  the  northern  peninsula 
possesses  numerous  indentations,  ihe  most  remarkable  of  which  is  the 
Bay  of  Islands  with  Cape  Brett  at  its  southern  entrance.  This  inlet 
is  one  of  the  finest  harbours  in  New  Zealand,  being  superior  to  that  of 
Auckland  as  regards  facility  of  entrance,  and  possessing  deep  water 
and  good  anchorage  in  almost  every  part.  As  the  name  implies,  the 
surface  of  the  bay  is  diversified  by  numerous  small  islands,  and  these, 
with  their  verdurous  slopes  and  lustrous  beaches,  together  with  the 
many  beautiful  bays  and  headlands  on  the  mainland,  constitute  a  scene 
which,  for  charm,  stands  almost  unrivalled. 

General  Physical  CharacterisHca, 

The  main  body  of  the  North  Island  is  mountainous,  although  there 
are  some  extensive  stretches  of  plain  country,  portions  of  which  are  of 
surprising  richness  and  fertility.  In  the  northern  peninsula  the  ranges 
do  not  rise  to  any  great  altitude,  Tutanoe,  the  highest  point,  having  an 
elevation  of  2,570  feet.  Southward  from  East  Cape  the  highest  summit 
u  Hikurangi,  which  reaches  5,530  feet.  On  the  west  coast,  south  of 
Whaingaroa  Harbour,  are  Mount  Karehoe  and  Mount  Pironghia, 
reaching  an  altitude,  respectively,  of  2,370  and  2,800  feet  The 
volcanic  summits  to  the  south  reach  a  much  greater  elevation.  One  of 
the  most  remarkable  is  Mount  Egmont,  in  the  New  Plymouth  District 
This  is  an  extinct  volc£uiic  cone,  8,260  feet  in  height,  and  the  summit 
is  clothed  with  perpetual  snow.  Rising  abruptly  from  the  plain,  it 
presents  a  sublime  spectacle,  the  cone  being  one  of  the  most  perfect  in 
the  world.  Tarawera  is  the  well-known  volcanic  summit  in  the  cele- 
brated Lake  District,  and  rises  to  a  height  of  3,600  feet.  Farther 
down  are  the  Te  Whaiti  Range  leading  to  Kaimanawha,  near  Hawkes' 
Bay,  and  the  prolongations  to  Kaweka  and  the  Ruahine  Range,  ending 
in  the  Tararua  and  Haurangi  at  Cape  Palliser,  these  successive  ranges 
forming  the  backbone  of  the  island  to  Cook's  Strait.  The  Tongariro 
Mountain  in  the  Lake  Taupo  District  consists  of  the  united  outfiow  of 
lava  from  several  distinct  cones.  Ngauruhoe,  the  highest  of  these, 
reaches  7,515  feet  From  Nguaurhoe,  the  Red  Crater,  and  Te  Mari 
discharges  of  lava  took  place  as  recently  as  1868,  and  steam  and  vapours 
are  still  given  off  from  vaiious  vents,  accompanied  by  considerable 
noise.  Ruapehu  lies  south  of  the  Tongariro  group,  and  reaches,  an 
devation  of  9,008  feet,  being  in  part  above  the  line  of  perpetual  snow. 
This  mountain  is  in  the  solfatara  stage,  and  possesses  a  crater-lake 
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which  oooasionally  is  troubled  Inp-  riight  -eoraptioiui  gmng  die  to  hagb 
vohmras  of  ^team.  In  March,  1695,  an  eruption  tock  plaee,  when 
se^FonJ  hot  fiprmge  were  formed,  while  the  heat  of  ihe  lake  increased, 
(f  he  sideB  of  l^e  depreenon  eooupied  by  the  lake  «re  eovered  with  ice 
a8id«]iow,and  the  water,  which  is  300  feet  below  tdiesurrooiidiBg  ciatar 
nun,  is  inaoeessil^  cxeqyt  with  the  use  ^  ropes  and  ladders.  This 
area  watd  the  three  ^ratens  on)ToQgariro  are  situated  in  a  straight 
line  which  if  prodnoed  woirld  pass  throngh  the  boiling  springs  of 
flV^^ami  on  the  sonthem  edge  of  Lake  Tanpo,  the  Tokanie  country 
nor^-east  of  the  lake,  and  White  Island,  an  active  volcano  in  the 
•Bay  ai  Plenty,  aboat  27  miles  from  ^e  mainland. 

The  district  eecupied  by  the  hot  springs  constitutes  one  of  the  most 
reosarkaye  and  interesting  featores  of  the  North  Island,  liiey  are 
'fo&nd  oyer  a  ha^e  extent  of  eountiy  from  Tongariro,  south  of  Lake 
l^ampo,  to  Ofaaeawai  in  the  exi^reme  north,  a  distance  of  about  300 
wlee,  but  it  is  in  the  n^ghbourhood  <i  Jj&ke  Rotoraa,  ^hont  40  Rules 
Aorlli>«ea9t  of  Lake  Taupo,  that  the  priiKsipal  seat  of  hydrothermal 
action  is  encountered.  Many  of  the  hot  springs  have  been  proved  to 
possess  remarkable  curative  powers  in  certain  complaints,  and  the 
Government  has  taken  considerable  pains  to  render  them  accessible  to 
the  visitor  in  search  of  health,  liie  beautiful  Pink  and  White  Terraces 
in  this  district  were  almost  completely  destr(^ed  by  the  eruption  of 
Hount  Tarawera  in  1886,  but  it  is  stabbed  that  natural  agencies  axe  at 
%oik  which  will  in  time  renew  them.  Some  of  the  hot  springs  assuBae 
ihe  form  of  geysers,  and  eject  boiling  water,  fragments  of  i^ck,  mud, 
*ftc.,  to  a  considerable  height. 

'  Of  the  plains,  the  principal  are  those  in  the  Hawke's  Bay  District ; 
^be  Wairarapa  Plain  in  the  Wellington  District ;  the  West^jbast  Plain, 
«ti«tdiing  from  near  WelHngrton  to  some  distance  north  of  New  Ply- 
metttli ;  and  the  Kaingaroa  Plain,  which  stretches  in  a  nofih-eaisterly 
direction  &om  Lake  Taupo  to  the  Bay  of  Plenty.  A  great  portion  of 
the  last-mentioned  is,  however,  covered  with  pumice  sand  and  is  unfit 
"^or  agricultural  or  pastoral  occupation. 

The  prindpal  river  in  the  NcHth  Idand  is  't^e  Waifcato.  R»ing  in 
"tbe  Central  Kange,  near  Buapehu,  it  flows  into  Lake  Tsupo,  thence 
flowiag  north-westward  it  enters  the  ocean  a  short  distance  to  ti>e 
^cm^  of  Monukau  Harbour.  The  river  is  navigable  for  100  mHes 
'from  its  mouth  by  mnali  vessds.  The  Thmnes  rises  in  the  high  land 
ttcar  the  Lake  District,  and  after  a  course  of  100  miles  enters  t^  eea 
•t  the  Firth  of  Thames.  ^Beveral  small  trtreanis,  including  the  Tarawera, 
dnun  intoihe  Bay  of  Plenty.  The  Wairoa,  WalkaH,  and  Mohaka  fall 
Bite  Hawke  Bay.  The  Wanganui  flows  into  ihe  Sou^  Taranaki  Bight, 
and  ishe  Hutt  into  Port  Nicholson. 

A  large  number  of  streams  drain  i^e  AuddaiHl  peninsula,  their 
wnmns  necessarily  being  very  shoft.  There  is,  indeed,  Htde  <tf  tdie 
ffor%h  Islaiid  that  can  be  passed  ever  without  meeting  a  stream  <if 
ing^ 
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Ceaskd  FmOfiares. 

Tbe  Middle  er  Soutii  Island,  as  it  is  sometimes  called,  is  much  more 
eompact  in  shape  than  the  North  Island,  from  which  it  is  separated  by 
Cook  Strait,  the  passage  being  about  90  miles  across  in  its  widest  part, 
and  16  at  the  narrowest.  From  Jackson's  Head,  in  Cook  Strait,  to 
Paysegur  Point,  at  the  extreme  south-weet,  the  length  of  the  island  is 
about  525  miles,  the  greatest  breadth,  in  the  Otago  District,  being 
about  160  miles.  Bailing  across  from  Wellington,  in  the  North  Iriand, 
tiie  first  port  of  call  in  the  Middle  Island  would,  probably,  be  Picton 
on  the  opposite  shore  of  the  strait,  at  its  narrowest  part  Here  is  the 
beantifu]  inlet  called  Queen  Charlotte  Sound,  which  Captain  Cook 
described  as  a  collection  of  the  finest  harbours  in  the  world.  The 
immense  bays  in  this  fine  stretch  of  water  were  much  frequented 
by  irlnders  in  the  early  days.  Westward  lies  another  capacious  inlet 
caDed  Pelorus  Sound.  The  approach  to  Tasman  or  Blind  Bay,  the 
next  important  indentation  on  tiie  north,  lies  through  a  narrow 
bat  deep  channel,  between  D'Urville  Island  and  the  mainland,  called 
Frendi  Pass.  Shut  in  by  high  precipitous  hills,  the  scenery  in  this 
paaage,  with  its  swift-running  current,  is  remai^bly  imposing.  At 
tbe  liead  of  the  bay  is  the  township  of  Nelson,  encircled  by  a  back- 
gnnmd  of  lofty  hiUs,  and  a  few  miles  eastward  is  the  village  of 
Wlnkapuaka,  where  the  cable  from  Australia  reaches  the  land.  Golden 
or  Massacre  Bay,  at  the  extreme  left  <rf  the  northern  shore,  was  the 
ncene  of  the  murder  by  the  natives  of  an  entire  boat's  crew  belonging 
to  ihe  company  of  the  explorer  Tasman.  Hoimding  Cape  Farewell, 
ti»  upper  portion  of  the  western  coast  will  be  found  somewhat  ddicient 
in  noteworthy  indentations.  Westport,  on  the  southern  i^ore  of  the 
Samnea  Bight,  possesses  a  good  harbour.  AtXJreymouth,  lower  down, 
large  sums  of  money  have  been  spe^nt  on  the  improvement  of  facilities 
for  alripping,  the  port  being  the  outlet  for  a  rich  mineral  and  agricultural 
district  "fiience  southward  the  coast  line  presents  no  important  inden- 
tatkjM  imtil  tbe  wonderful  inlets  of  the  western  Otago  district  are 
readied.  Here,  between  the  parallels  of  44'  and  46®,  the  rock-bound 
coaal  rnes  in  places  sheer  from  the  ocean  deipths  to  a  height  of  5,000  or 
^,000  feet,  and  is  pierced  by  iiumerous  sounds  or  fiords,  which  penetrate 
n^and  for  distances  ranging  from  '6  to  20  miles.  Hiese  inlets  are 
yaom  and  very  deep.  Milford  Souiid,  the  finest  example,  has  a  depi^ 
in  ite  upper  part  of  no  less  than  1,270  feet.  It  is  surrounded  by 
nMwntMns,  which,  with  the  exception  oS.  Hount  Cook,  are  the  highest 
<Ni  the  sooth  coast,  and  its  narrow  entrance  appears  still  more 
rwtricted  from  tie  height  of  the  gigantic  precipices  on  ei^er  side, 
^^tthin  &e  sound,  a  suUime  spectacle  opens  out,  towering  mountains 
QBiBg  on  both  sides  of  t^  narrow  channel,  clothed  with  verdure  at 
'fcorbaac,  and  with  magnificent  waterfalls  tumbling  down  their  flanks. 
Soevid  Mtiffte  &e  cold  blue  mass  of  the  Racier  ptt)k'udes  its^,  while, 
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far  above,  the  mist-wreathed  snow-clad  cones  rear  their  heads  in  silent 
majesty  to  the  skies.  The  great  Sutherland  Waterfall,  in  the  vicinity 
of  the  Sound,  is  stated  to  be  1,904  feet  in  height  Of  the  other  inlets 
of  this  class  to  the  south  of  Milf  ord  Sound,  the  chief  are  George  Sound. 
Doubtful  Inlet,  Daggs  Sound,  Breaksea  Sound,  Chalky  Inlet,  and 
Preservation  Inlet. 

The  southern  and  eastern  shores  of  the  Middle  Island  do  not  offer 
any  noteworthy  indentations.  Close  to  Invercargill  is  the  Bluff 
Harbour,  a  well  known  port  of  call  for  vessels  trading  to  the  south. 
On  the  east  coast  the  principal  harbours  are  Otago  Harbour,  at  the  head 
of  which  Dunedin  is  situated ;  Oamaru,  the  outlet  for  the  district  of  the 
same  name ;  Timaru,  at  the  elbow  of  Canterbury  Bight ;  and  Akaroa 
and  Lyttelton  Harbours,  on  Banks  Peninsula. 

General  Physical  Characteristics, 

The  inland  physical  features  of  the  Middle  Island  are  particularly 
striking.  Almost  throughout  its  entire  length  the  island  is  traversed 
by  a  range  of  mountains  called  the  Southern  Alps,  which  throws  off 
numerous  lateral  spurs  towards  the  east  and  west.  In  the  south,  a 
network  of  ranges  spread  out  over  the  Otago  district.  In  the  east, 
towards  the  centre  of  the  island,  are  the  Malvern  Hills  and  Hunter's 
Hills,  and  the  ranges  occupying  the  greater  portion  of  Banks  Peninsula. 
The  Kaikoura  Range  runs  between  Cook's  Strait  and  Banks  Peninsula. 
South  of  Nelson,  the  Spenser  and  St.  Amaud  Mountains  break  off 
towards  the  east.  The  highest  peak  in  the  Southern  Alps  is  Mount 
Cook,  situated  about  the  centre  of  the  range,  and  rising  to  a  height  of 
12,349  feet.  This  moimtain  was  called  by  the  natives  Ao  Rangi,  or 
the  Cloud-Piercer.  Other  notable  peaks  are  Mount  Stokes,  12,200 
feet,  and  Mount  Aspiring,  9,940  feet.  In  the  southern  system  are 
Eamslaw,  9,165  feet;  Double  Cone,  7,688  feet;  and  Mount  St. 
Bathans,  6,600  feet. 

In  point  of  beauty  and  sublimity  of  scenery,  the  Southern  Alps 
compare  favourably  with  the  Alps  of  Switzerland,  while  as  regards 
variety  they  are  superior  to  the  European  range.  The  snow  line  in 
New  Zealand  is  below  that  of  Switzerland,  so  that  the  mountains, 
while  not  quite  so  high  as  the  Swiss  Alps,  nevertheless  present  all 
the  varied  features  of  the  Alpine  uplands.  On  both  sides  of  the 
range  there  are  extensive  glaciers,  those  on  the  western  side  descending 
in  places  to  within  700  feet  of  the  sea  level  into  the  midst  of  evergreen 
forests,  and  most  of  them  are  easily  accessible.  The  Tasman  Glacier, 
on  the  eastern  slope,  has  an  area  of  13,664  acres,  with  a  length  of  18 
miles  and  an  average  width  of  over  a  mile,  and  as  regards  length  and 
width  is  superior  to  the  famous  Alletsch  Glacier  of  Switzerland.  The 
Murchison  Glacier  contains  5,800  acres,  and  is  10  miles  long  and  over 
three-quarters  of  a  mile  in  average  widt^ ;  and  the  Godley  Glacier,  8 
miles  long  and  over  a  mile  wide,  has  an  area  of  5,312  acres.  In 
addition  to  these,  there  are  numerous  others  of  smaller  extent,  all  of 
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them  possesaing  features  of  great  beauty  and  interest.  The  waters 
produced  by  the  meltmg  of  the  snowfields  and  glaciers  give  rise  to 
numerous  rivers,  nearly  all  of  which  flow  through  the  fertile  plains  of 
the  east. 

The  Middle  Island  possesses  numerous  lakes,  many  of  which  are  of 
great  beauty,  and  some  of  them  are  situated  at  a  considerable  elevation 
above  the  level  of  the  sea.      Lake  Tekapo,  in  the  Canterbury  district, 
is  2,468  feet  above  the  sea-level,  and  is  15  miles  long  by  about  3  broad. ' 
Thirty  miles  distant,  towards  the  south,  is  Lake  Pukaki,  one  of  the 
most  picturesque  Alpine  lakes  in  the  island.     It  lies  at  an  elevation  of 
1,746  feet  above  sesrlevel,  and,  like  similar  lakes  in  this  and  other 
Alpine  regions,  has  probably  been  formed  by  the  retreat  of  an  immense 
glacier.     Close  to  the  lake,  the  majestic  cone  of  Mount  Cook,  crowned 
with  snow  and  ice,  is  a  conspicuous  feature  in  the  landscape.     Lake 
Ohau,  near  Pukaki,  is  1 2  miles  long  and  2^  miles  in  width,  and  its 
waters  are  less  turbid  than  those  of  its  larger  neighbours.     Several 
fine  lakes  are  found  in  the  Otago  district.     Lake  Manapouri  covers  ' 
an  area  of  50  square  miles,  and  is  nearly  surrounded  by  beautifully- 
wooded   snow-capped  mountains.       Te    Anau  is  the   largest   lake  in 
New  Zealand.     It  is  38  miles  long,  and  from  1  to  6  miles  in  width, 
and  has  an  area  of  132  square  miles.     Wakatipu  is  52  miles  long, 
and  from    1    to   3   miles   broad,  with   an  area  of  114  square  miles. 
The  lake  is  situated  at  an  elevation  of  1,070  feet  above  the  level  of  the 
sea,  and,  as  its  depth  has  been  proved  by  soundings  in  various  places 
to  be  from  1,170  to  1,240  feet,  a  large  portion  of  its  bed  is  considerably 
below  sea-level.     Wanaka  and  Hawea  are  two  beautiful  little  lakes  in 
the  northern  Otago  district.     From  what  has  already  been  said,  it  will 
have  been  concluded  that  a  great  portion  of  the  surface  of  the  Middle 
island  is  mountainous ;  nevertheless  there  are  several  fairly  extensive 
plain  districts,  particularly  on  the  eastern  side  of  the  main  range.     Of 
Uiefie,  the  most  noteworthy  are  the  Canterbury  Plains,  with  a  length  of 
about  130  miles,  and  a  width  varying  from  30  miles  north  of  the  Kangi- 
tata  to  very  narrow  limits  further  south.     In  the  north  are  the  Karamea 
Plains,  the  Waimea  Plains,  the  Fairfield  Downs,  the  Wairau  Plains, 
the  Hanmer  Plains,  and  the  Amuri  Plains,  lying  between  Cook  Strait 
and  the  Hurunui  River.     In  the  Southern  district  are  the  Oamaru 
Downs,  Moraki  Downs,  and  the  Mataura  Plains. 

The  Middle  Island  is  well  provided  with  rivers,  but,  for  the  most 
part,  they  are  merely  mountain  torrents,  fed  by  the  snows  and  ice- 
fields of  Uie  ranges.  At  times,  when  there  is  a  more  excessive  melting 
of  the  snows  than  usual,  they  are  liable  to  rise  in  flood,  and,  where  not 
oonfined  by  precipitous  rocky  walls,  form  beds  of  varying  width, 
frequaitly  strewn  with  enormous  deposits  of  shingle.  The  Clutha  is 
the  largest  river  in  New  Zealand  as  regards  volume  of  water.  It  drains 
an  extensive  area  of  tlie  southern  mountain  region,  and  after  a  course 
ol  154  miles  enters  the  sea  about  60  miles  south  of  Dunedin.  It  is 
nayigable  for  small  vessels  for  about  30  miles  from  its  mouth.     From 
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the  proximity  of  the  mountains  to  the  shore,  the  streams  on  the  western 
coast  have  short  rapid  courses.  The  BuUer,  Grey,  and  Hokitika  are 
navigable  for  a  few  miles,  but  great  expense  hsxl  to  be  incurred  in 
connection  with  the  removal  of  the  obstructing  sand-bars  at  th<3ir 
mouths.  The  Grey  and  Buller  possess  specnd  importance  from  the  fact 
that  they  are  the  chief  ports  of  shipment  in  connection  with  the  coal 
export  trade  of  the  west.  On  the  eastern  sl<^  there  are  hundreds  of 
'siTiall  streams  along  the  whole  extent  of  the  island. 

Stewart  Island. 

This  small  island,  which  embraces  an  area  of  about  425,000  acres,  is 
the  southernmost  of  the  group.  It  is  separated  from  Middle  Island  by 
the  passage  called  Foveaux  Strait,  and  is  distant  25  miles  from  the 
BlufT  on  the  south  of  the  Middle  Islaoid.  The  greater  portion  of  Stewart 
Island  is  rugged  and  forest  clad ;  but,  although  lying  so  far  to  the  south, 
'  the  climate  is  mild,  and  the  soil  when  cleared  of  the  thick  undergrowth 
is  very  fertile.  Mount  Anglem  and  Mount  Rakeahua  are  the  higheei 
peaks,  the  iormer  reaching  an  elevation  of  3,200  feet,  and  the  latter 
2,110  feet.  The  coast  line  possesses  numerous  attnu^ive  bays  and 
fiords.  Half-Moon  Bay  is  the  principal  port,  and  near  by  is  situated  a 
beautiful  sheet  of  water,  about  10  miles  by  4  miles  in  extent,  called 
Paterson  Inlet.  Port  Pegasus,  is  a  fine  land-locked  harbour,  8  miles 
long  and  about  1^  mile  wide.  Fish  and  game  are  abundant^  while  the 
oysters  are  of  fine  size  and  flavour,  and  have  achieved  an  Australasiait 
reputation. 

The  .OuTLYiim  Islands. 

Of  the  outlying  islands,  the  principal  are  the  Chatham  Islands,  the. 
Kermadecs,  the  Auckland  Islands,  and  the  Cook  Group.  The  Chathanaa 
Me  480  miles  east-south<east  from  Wellmgton.  The  largest  island  of^ 
the  group  has  an  ai*^  of  about  222,500  acres,,  of  which  an  irregulaiiy- 
shaped  lagoon  in  the  interior  contains  45,960  acres.  A  &>«rth  of  the 
entire  area  is  dothed  with  forest>  but  there  is  good  pastoral  country  in 
the  remainder.  Pitt  Island  has  an  area  of  15,530  acres.  In  addition 
to  Uiese,  there  i^re  several  smaller,  unimportant  idands.  Sheep-raisixi^ 
is  the  principal  industry  in  the  groap^ . 

T^e  four  Kermadecs  are  named,  reflectively,  Raonl  or  Sunday  Island, 
Macaulay  Island,  Curtis  Iskxid,  and  L'Esperanoe  or  French  Roek. 
Sunday  Island  contains  7,200  acres,  Macaulay  Island  764  acres,  Curtis 
Island  128  acres,  and  L'Esperanee  12  acres.  Sunday  Island  is  20  mile» 
in  oiroumference,  and  its  highest  point  reaehes  an  elevation  above  ae^- 
level  of  1,723  feet.  The  ssrface  is  mgned^and  almost  the  whole  area,  is 
oovered  by  a  deipse  forest  Througbwit  the  island  the  soil  is  exceed* 
ingly  ferUl^  resulting  from  the  decomposition  of  volcanic  lavas  and. 
tuff.  There  are  three-  fresh-wator lakes  in  the  interior,  but  they  are  99 
difficult  of  fi^^fNToaoh  as  to  be  practici^y  useless^ 
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The  Auckland  Islands  are  situated  290  miles  to  the  southward  of 
the  Bluff  Harbour.  The  largest  of  the  group  is  27  miles  long,  with  a 
breadth  of  about  15  miles,  and  in  its  highest  part  is  2,000  feet  above 
sea-level.  There  are  some  fine  harbours  in  this  island,  Port  Ross  being 
ocmsidered  one  of  the  best  harbours  of  refuge  in  the  world.  A  depot 
for  the  use  of  shipwrecked  mariners  is  maintained  on  the  island  by  the 
Government  of  New  Zealand. 

Tlie  Cook  Group  contains  several  beautiful  and  fertile  islands. 
Rarotonga  rises  to  a  height  of  3,000  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea,  and 
its  fertile  soil  is  covered  with  rich  vegetation  right  to  the  summits  o£ 
the  mountains.  The  island  is  well-watered,  but  is  deficient  in  good 
harbourage.  Aitutaki  has  a  circumference  of  18  miles,  and  contains 
some  splendid  groves  of  cocoanut  trees  on  the  level  lands  near  the  coast 
with  fine  pastimtge  inland. 

Palmerston  Island  is  about  220  miles  from  the  nearest  island  in 
the  Cook  Group,  and  contains  areas  of  good  soil  with  some  fine  hard- 
wood timber.  The  island  is  remarkable  as  being  the  "  San  Pablo  "  of 
Magellan. 

Penrfayn  Island  is  about  1,200  miles  east  of  Samoa,  and  is  one  of  the 
most  famous  pearling  islands  of  the  Pacific.  It  possesses  a  splendid 
harbour,  capable  of  accommodating  the  largest  vessels. 

Suwarrow  lies  about  500  miles  to  the  eastward  of  Apia  in  the 
Samoan  Islands.  It  is  a  coral  atoll,  50  miles  in  circumference,  with  a 
reef  enclosing  a  hmd-locked  lagoon  about  12  miles  long  and  8  miles 
wide.  The  entrance  is  half  a  mile  in  width,  and  there  is  unlimited 
anchorage  with  depths  of  from  3  to  30  fathoms.  Situated  out  of  the 
path  of  the  hurricanes,  the  island,  which  is  uninhabited,  is  suificiently 
fertile  to  support  a  small  population,  and  would  form  a  valuable 
trading  dep6t  for  the  various  islands  in  the  neighbouring  Pacific. 
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THE  Tropic  of  Capricorn  divides  Australia  into  two  parts.  Of  these, 
the  northern  or  inter-tropical  portion  contains  1,145,000  square 
miles,  comprising  half  of  Queensland,  the  Northern  Territory  of  South 
Australia,  and  the  north-western  divisions  of  Western  Australia.  The 
whole  of  New  South  Wales,  Victoria,  New  Zealand,  Tasmania,  and 
South  Australia  proper,  half  of  Queensland,  and  more  than  half  of 
Western  Australia,  comprising  1,932,000  square  miles,  are  without  the 
tropics.  In  a  region  so  extensive,  very  great  varieties  of  climate  are 
naturally  to  be  expected,  but  it  may  be  stated  as  a  general  law  that 
the  climate  of  Australasia  is  milder  than  that  of  corresponding  lands 
in  the  Northern  Hemisphere.  During  July,  which  is  the  coldest  month 
in  southern  latitudes,  one  half  of  Australasia  has  a  mean  temperature 
ranging  from  40'  to  64%  and  the  other  half  from  64"  to  80".  The 
following  are  the  areas  subject  to  the  various  average  temperatures 
during  the  month  referred  to : — 

Temperature.  Fahr.  Area  in  sq.  miles. 

35°  —  40'' 300 

40°  —  45° 39,700 

46°  —  60° ...,  88,000 

50°  —  65° „ 617,800 

66°  —  60° 681,800 

60°  —  66° 834,400 

66°  —  70° 616,000 

70**  —  76° 276,900 

75*  —  80° 24,500 

The  temperature  during  December  ranges  from  50°  to  above  95^  Fahr., 
half  of  Australasia  having  a  mean  temperature  below  83^  Dividing  the 
land  into  zones  of  average  summer  temperature,  the  following  are  the 
areas  which  would  fall  to  each : — 

Temperature,  Fahr.  Area  in  sq.  miles. 

60°  —  56° 300 

66°  —  60° 66,300 

60°  —  66° 111,300 

65°  —  70° 74,300 

70O  —  75« ^  362,300 

75°  —  80° 439,200 

80°  —  86° 733,600 

85°  —  90° 670,600 

90°  —  95° 684,100 

96°  and  over 136,400 

Judging  from  the  figures  just  given,  it  must  be  conceded  that  a  con- 
siderable area  of  the  continent  is  not  adapted  for  colonisation  by  European 
races.  The  region  with  a  mean  summer  temperature  in  excess  of  95* 
Fahr.  is  the  interior  of  the  Northern  Territory  of  South  Australia  north  of 
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the  20ih  parallel;  and  the  whole  of  the  country,  excepting  the  seaboard, 
lying  between  the  meridians  of  120'*  and  140°  and  north  of  the  25th 
parallel,  has  a  mean  temperature  in  excess  of  90**  Fahr. 

Climatically,  as  well  as  geographically.  New  South  Wales  is  divided 
into  three  marked  divisions.  The  coastal  region,  which  lies  between  the 
parallels  of  28"  and  37^  south  latitude,  has  an  average  summer  tem- 
perature ranging  from  78°  in  the  north  to  67°  in  the  south,  with  a  winter 
temperature  of  from  59°  to  52^  Taking  the  district  generally,  the 
difference  between  the  mean  summer  and  mean  winter  temperature  may 
be  set  down  as  averaging  not  more  than  20°,  a  range  smaller  than  is 
found  in  most  other  parts  of  the  world.  The  famed  resorts  on  the 
Mediterranean  seaboard  bear  no  comparison  with  the  Pacific  slopes  of 
New  South  Wales,  either  for  natural  salubrity  or  for  the  comparative 
mildness  of  the  summer  and  winter. 

Sydney,  situated  as  it  is  midway  between  the  extreme  points  of  the 
state,  in  latitude  33°  51'  S.,  has  a  mean  temperature  of  63°,  cor- 
responding with  that  of  Barcelona,  the  great  maritime  city  of  Spain,  and 
of  Toulon,  in  France;  the  former  being  in  latitude  41°  22'  N.,  and  the 
latter  in  43°  7'  N.  At  Sydney  the  mean  summer  temperature  is  70*8°, 
and  that  of  winter  53*9°.  The  range  is  thus  1 6*9°  Fahr.  At  Naples,  where 
the  mean  temperature  for  the  year  is  about  the  same  as  at  Sydney,  the 
summer  temperature  reaches  a  mean  of  74*4°,  and  the  mean  of  winter  is 
47*6%  with  a  range  of  26*8°.  Thus  the  summer  is  warmer,  and  the 
winter  much  colder,  than  at  Sydney.  The  highest  temperature  in  the 
shade  experienced  in  Sydney  was  109°,  and  the  lowest  winter  tem- 
perature 36°,  giving  a  range  of  73°.  At  Naples  the  range  has  been 
as  great  as  81°,  the  winter  minimum  falling  sometimes  below  the 
fre^ong-point.  The  mean  temperature  of  Sydney  for  a  long  series  of 
years  was- — spring  62°,  summer  71°,  autumn  64°,  and  winter  54°. 

Passing  from  the  coast  to  the  table-land,  a  distinct  climatic  r^on  is 
entered.  Cooma,  with  a  mean  summer  temperature  of  65*4°  and  a  mean 
winter  temperature  of  41*4°,  may  be  taken  as  illustrative  of  the  climate 
oi  the  southern  table-land,  and  Armidale  of  the  northern.  The  first- 
named  town  stands  in  the  centre  of  the  Monaro  plains,  at  an  elevation 
of  2,637  feet  above  sea-level,  and  enjoys  a  summer  as  mild  as  either 
London  or  Paris,  while  its  winters  are  far  less  severe.  On  the  New 
England  table-land,  the  climate  of  Armidale  and  other  towns  may  be 
considered  as  nearly  perfect  as  can  be  found.  The  yearly  average  tem- 
perature is  scarcely  56*5°,  while  the  summer  only  reaches  67*7°,  and  the 
winter  falls  to  44*4°,  a  range  of  temperature  approximating  closely  to 
that  of  the  famous  health-resorts  in  the  south  of  France. 

The  climatic  conditions  of  the  western  districts  of  the  state  are 
entirely  different  from  those  of  the  other  two  regions,  and  have  often 
been  cited  as  disagreeabla  Compared  with  the  equable  temperature 
of  the  coastal  district  or  of  the  table-land,  there  may  appear  some 
justification  for  such  a  reputation,  but  only  by  comparison.  The  climate 
of  the  great  plains,  in  spite  of  the  heat  of  part  of  the  summer,  is  very 
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healtb^r.  The  town  of  Boncke  may  be  taken  as  aln  example.  Seated  In 
itfae  miist  of  the  great  plain  of  the  intedor,  it  ilimtrates  peculiarly  irdl 
the  defects  as  well  as  the  exoelleaees  cf  tbe  climate  of  the  whole  c«igiaD. 
Bburke  has  exactly  the  same  lufeiiade  as  Cure,  yet  its  mean  mnmer 
tempemtaire  is  I'S*"  less,  and  its  mean  annual  temperature  4*"  lew  than 
thttb  of  the  Egyptian  city,  l^ew  Odeans  ahu  lies  on  thejsame  parallel, 
kmt  the  American  city  is  4**  hotter  in  summer.  As  regards  winter 
temperature,  Bourke  leaves  litatie  to  be  desired.  The  mean  winter  reading 
of  the  thennometer  is  54*7 ^  and  accompanied  as  this  is  by  dear  ekies 
and  an  absence  of  snow,  the  season  n  lK>th  -refreshing  and  eujoyaUe. 

The  rainfall  of  New  South  Wales  ranges  from  an  annual  averaf^ 
of  64  inches  at  Fort  Macquarie,  cm  the  northern  coast,  and  Sjandia, 
in  the  Monaro  district,  to  9  inches  at  Milparinka,  in  the  Trans- 
Darling  country.  The  coastal  districts  average  about  42  inches  of  rain 
per  annum ;  on  the  table-land  the  mean  rainfall  is  32  inches,  but  in  the 
western  interior  it  is  as  low  as  20  indies,  while  at  the  ten  statioos  in 
the  far  west  the  average  was  only  14  inches.  The  average  rainfall  of 
Sydney  during  forty-two  years  was  50  inofaes,  while  during  1902  a  £all  ef 
43*07  inches  was  recorded. 

The  climate  of  Victoria  does  not  di£^r  greatly  from  that  of  New 
South  Wales;  the  heat,  however,  is  generally  le»  intense  in  summer 
And  ^e  cold  greater  in  winter.  Melbourne,  which  stcuids  in  latitude 
37°  50'  S.,  has  a  mean  temperature  of  57*3^,  and  therefore  oorrespmids 
with  Bathurst  in  New  South  Wales,  Wadiington  in  the  United  States, 
Madrid,  lisbon,  and  Messina.  The  difiS»nmoe  between  summer  and 
winter  is,  however,  less  at  Melbourne  than  at  any  of  the  plaoes 
inentioned.  The  mean  temperature  is  6**  less  than  that  of  Sydney 
and  7°  less  than  that  of  Adelaide — ^the  result  of  a  long  series  of  obaorva- 
tions being: — Spring, 57°;  summw,  65*3**;  autumn,  58-7°;  winter,  49'J2°. 
The  highest  recorded  temperature  in  the  shade  at  Melbourne  was 
110*7°,  and  the  lowest,  27° ;  but  it  is  raie  for  ike  summer  iieat  to 
•ezeeed  85°,  or  the  winter  temperature  in  the  daytime  to  &kll  below  40°. 

Ballarat,  the  seoond  city  of  Victoria,  about  100  miles  west  fram 
Melbourne,  aifcd  situated  at  a  height  of  about  1,400  feet  above  ^aa- 
levd,  has  a  minimum  temperature  of  29°,  and  a  maximum  of  104  *&^ 
ibe  average  yearly  mean  being  54*1°.  Bendigo,  which  is  about  100 
miles  north  of  Melbourne,  and  700  feet  above  the  level  of  the  aea,  Jmb  a 
j»ther  higher  average  temperature,  ranging  from  a  minimum  of  31  '2^ 
to  a  maximum  of  106*4°,  the  aiverage  yearly  mean  being  594^  At 
Wilson's  Broflsocrtory,  the  most  sou^erly  point  of  Austcalia^  Hm 
minimum  heat  is  38*6°,  and  the  maximum  96*4°,  the  aveiage  yearly 
mean  being  56 -7°. 

J>uring  the  year  1902  the  Tain&dl  at  Melfaourtte  aoHHi&ted  to  ^3*06 
iiKdies ;  while  for  a  long  series  of  years  it  averaged  25*58  inofaes,  wi^ 
4HL  average  of  131  days  during  the  year  on  which  rain  f  elL  At  Befauea, 
duidxig  1902,  9*91  inches  feU,  and  26-05  at  PoriOand  At  WilauL's 
Bmmoixktuy  the  rainftdl  was  85*29  inches. 
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Am  ftfaoot  QBe-hftl£  o£  the  itate  o£  Qtieenalaiid  lies  mthln  tiie  tropics, 
ib  is  but  luituntl  to  expect  tbat  the  olimftte  should  be  very  warm^ 
tte-  tsflqpefataxe,  however,  h«»  »  daily  lange  less  than  that  of  othee 
oonntries  under  the  same  isothermal  lines.  This  ciretimstanoe  is  due 
Is  tke  aea-breezesy  which  blow  with  great  regularity,  and  temper  what 
w«mld  oiherwise  be  an  exoessiye  heat.  The  hot  wdnds  which  prevail 
dmiang  the  summer  in  some  of  the  other  colonies  are  unknown  m. 
(jneansland.  Of  eourse,  in  a  territory  of  such  large  extatt  thare  are 
many  vrnfieties  of  climate,  and  the  heat  is  greater  al<uig  the  coast  than  on 
the  elevated  lands  ol  the  interior.  In  the  northern  parts  of  the  state^ 
tJfeft  h%fa  temperatur&is  vory  trying  to  persons  of  European  desoenl. 

The  inoan  temperature  at  ^rkbane,  during  December,  January^  aiuL 
Friirojoy,  is  about  76**,  while  during  the  months  of  June,  July,  atnd 
Augoat  ii^  averages  about  60*".  Bri^ne,  however,  is  dtuated  near  ibfit 
extmne  southern  end  of  the  odcoiy,  and  its  average  temperature  is 
considerably  less  than  that  of  many  of  the  towns  farther  north.  Thus 
tks  winter  in  Boekhampton  averages  nearly  65"^,  while  the  summer  heat 
nses  ahnost  to  85"^;  aoid  at  Townsville  and  Normanton  the  avera^ 
tsmperstene  is  still  higher^ 

llie  aFerage  rainfcdl  of  Queensland  is  high,  especially  along  ik/dr 
iMfftbam  coast,  where  it  ranges  from  60  to  70  inches  per  annum.  At 
Bosbaoe  50*01  indies  is  the  average  of  thirty-five  years,  aod  even  cat. 
the  plains  of  the  interior  from  20  to  30  inches  usus^y  fall  every  year. 
D^usBg- 1902,  16*03  inches  of  rain  &11  in  Brisbane,  ^e  number  of  wet 
(kgvbeijiig  86. 

Sooth  Aostndia,  extending  as  it  does  ovar  about  26  d^;rees  of  latitude,. 
nHtmmlly  presents  ootunderable  variations  of  climate.  The  southern 
portaona  have  a  climate  greatly  resembling  idiat  of  the  coast  of  Italy.. 
The  eoldest  months  are  June,  July,  and  August,  during  which  the 
tBMperBEtnre  is  very  agreeable,  Averaging  for  a  series  of  years  53-6",  51*7", 
54*  for  those  mwiths  respectively.  On  the  plains  Edight  6ro8ta 
\y  oeeor,  and  ice  is  sometimes  seen  on  the  highlands*     Tho 

*  is  the  only  really  disagreeable  p<H*tion  of  the  year.  The  son  at 
that  seaaon  has  great  power,  and  the  temperature  frequently  reaehes^ 
\W  in  tiie  shade,  with  hot  winds  blowix^  from  the  interior.      The 

*  on  the  whole  is  remarkably  dry.     At  Adelaide  there  are  en  an 
120  rainy  days  per  annum;  during  the  last  axty  ye«rs  the 

L  rainfisll  has  bem  20*88  inches  per  annum,  while  farther  north  the. 
qaaadaty  recorded  was  oonriderably  less.  The  country  is  naturally  vary 
haahfaful,  and  in  evidence  of  this  it  may  oe  menticHied  that  no  great. 
HaiUiiBMi  has  ever  visited  the  state. 

The  ^imate  of  tiie  Northern  Territory  of  South  Australia  is  extremely 
hs^  socoept  on  the  elevated  tabk-kndsL  Altogether,  the  temperature  ot 
^■i^pait  of  liie  state  is  vcory  mmilar  to  that  of  Northern  Q^e^island^ 
and  the  climate  is  equally  unfavourable  to  Europeans.  It  is  a  fact 
wartiiy  of  notice  l^t  the  malarial  fevers  which  are  so  troublesome  to 
the  pMww^  of  the  northern  parts  oiAustn^  almost,  and  in  some  oases' 
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entirely,  disappear  after  the  land  has  been  settled  and  consolidated  hj 
stock.  The  rainfall  in  the  extreme  north,  especially  in  January  and 
February,  is  exceedingly  heavy.  The  average  yearly  rain&dl  in  the  coast 
districts  is  about  63  inches. 

Western  Australia  has  practically  only  two  seasons — the  winter,  or 
wet  season,  which  commences  in  April  and  ends  in  October ;  and  the 
summer,  or  dry  season,  which  comprises  the  remainder  of  the  year. 
During  the  wet  season  frequent  and  heavy  rains  fall,  and  thunderstorms 
with  sharp  showers  occur  in  the  summer.  The  extremes  of  drought  and 
flood  experienced  in  the  other  states  are  almost  unknown  in  Western 
Australia,  but  during  the  summer  months  the  north-west  coast  is  some- 
times visited  by  hurricanes  of  great  violence.  In  the  southern  and  early- 
settled  parts  of  the  state  the  mean  temperature  is  about  64° ;  but  in 
the  more  northern  portions  the  heat  is  excessive,  though  the  dryness  of 
the  atmosphere  makes  it  preferable  to  most  tropical  climates.  At  Perth, 
in  1902,  the  mean  temperature  was  63*6**,  the  maximum  being  103*7'' 
and  the  minimum  38*5"*;  and  the  rainfall  for  the  same  year  was  27*06 
inches,  rain  having  fallen  on  93  days.  Observations  extending  over  a 
period  of  twenty-two  years  show  the  average  rainfall  at  Perth  as  33 
inches.  Although  the  heat  is  very  great  during  three  months  of  the  year, 
the  nights  and  mornings  are  almost  always  cool,  and  camping  out  is  not 
attended  with  danger  owing  to  there  being  so  little  moisture  in  the  air. 

Tasmania,  protected  as  it  is  by  its  geographical  position  and  by  the 
tempering  influence  of  the  surrounding  ocean  from  extremes  of  heat  or 
cold,  enjoys  an  exceedingly  genial  climata  The  greater  part  of  the  island 
in  the  settled  regions  is  characterised  by  a  mild  and  equable  temperature, 
ranging  between  the  extremes  of  20^  to  44**  in  winter  and  78**  to  96**  in 
summer.  Spring  and  autumn  are  the  most  pleasant  seasons  of  the  year, 
especially  the  latter,  when  the  mean  reading  of  the  thermometer  is  about 
57**.  The  mean  temperature  of  Hobart  for  the  last  fifty  years  has  been  55^. 
The  richness  of  its  flora  is  an  evidence  of  the  genial  nature  of  the  climate 
of  the  state,  while  the  purity  of  its  atmosphere  is  proved  by  the  small 
proportion  of  zymotic  diseases  recorded  in  the  bills  of  mortality.  The 
hot  winds  of  the  continent  of  Australia  are  felt  in  the  northern  parts  of 
the  island  only,  and  even  there  they  are  greatly  reduced  in  temperature  by 
their  passage  across  Bass  Straits.  (Generally  speaking,  all  through  the 
summer  months  there  are  alternate  land  and  sea  breezes  which  tend  to 
oool  the  atmosphere  even  on  the  hottest  day&  The  climate  is  fresh  and 
invigorating,  and  is  much  recommended  as  a  restorative  for  those  whose 
constitutions  have  been  enfeebled  by  residence  in  hotter  climes.  Large 
numbers  of  tourists  in  search  of  health  visit  the  island  every  summer. 
The  rainfall,  except  in  the  mountain  districts,  is  moderate  and  regular. 
The  average  downfall  at  Hobart  for  a  long  series  of  years  was  25*10 
inches,  with  167  wet  days  per  annum.  In  1902  rain  fell  on  140  days, 
the  total  recorded  for  the  year  being  21*90  inches. 

The  climate  of  New  Zealand  is  in  some  respects  similar  to  that  of 
Tasmania,  but  the  changes  of  weather  and  temperature  are  often  very 
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sadden.  As  the  colony  extends  over  more  than  10  degrees  of  latitude, 
its  climate  is  very  varied.  That  of  the  North  Island  is  somewhat  similar 
to  the  climate  of  Bome,  Montpellier,  and  Milan ;  while  the  Middle  or 
Soathem  Island  more  resembles  Jersey,  in  the  Channel  Islands.  The 
meui  annual  temperature  of  the  North  Island  is  57**,  and  of  the  Middle 
Island  52*",  while  the  yearly  average  of  the  whole  colony  for  each  season 
is  as  follows: — Spring,  55";  summer,  63°;  autumn,  57°;  and  winter,  48°. 
The  mean  temperature  of  New  ZesJand  is  lower  than  that  of  similar 
latitades  in  Europe,  though  higher  than  is  experienced  in  America  on 
corresponding  parallels.  The  mean  temperature  of  the  South  or  Middle 
Island  is  less  by  about  5°  than  that  of  the  North  Island.  Snow  very 
seldom  lies  on  the  ground  at  the  searlevel  in  the  North  Island,  and  only 
occasionally  in  the  South  Island.  The  summits  of  Kuapehu,  the  highest 
moontain  in  the  North  Island,  and  of  the  great  mountain  chain  in  the 
Soath  Island,  are  covered  with  perpetual  snow  from  an  altitude  of 
7,500  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea.  Ice  is  occasionally  seen  in  winter- 
time in  all  parts  of  New  Zealand.  The  whole  colony  is  subject  to  strong 
breezes,  which  frequently  culminate  in  gales.  The  rainfall  during  1902 
varied  very  much  at  the  several  observing  stationa  At  Auckland  it 
amounted  to  38*28  inches,  while  at  Wellington  there  was  a  fall  of  38*75 
inches.  At  Rotorua,  in  the  North  Island,  48*72  inches  fell  during  the 
year,  and  at  New  Plymouth,  on  the  west  coast,  62*04  inches  were 
lecorded  At  Dunedin,  on  the  east  coast  of  the  Middle  Island,  the 
ninfall  amounted  to  53*56  inches,  while  at  Hokitika,  on  the  west  coast, 
no  less  than  96*07  inches  fell  during  the  year.  Periods  of  lasting  drought 
ve  almost  unknown  in  the  colony;  indeed,  it  is  very  seldom  that  the 
i^ecords  of  any  station  show  the  lapse  of  a  whole  month  without  rain. 
Tbe  namber  of  days  in  the  year  on  which  rain  fell  varied  from  120 
it  Rotorua  to  245  at  New  Plymouth. 

The  following   table   shows    the  distribution    of    rainfall  area   in 
Australasia : — 


• 

Rainfall  ana 

in  square  miles. 

AuBtnlia. 

Tasmania. 

New  Zealand. 

AnstnOasla. 

Under  10  inches   ... 

1,219,600 

843,100 

399,900 

225,700 

140,300 

47,900 

56,100 

14,100 

1,219,600 
852,540 

10  to  20   „ 

9^4^ 

'8,380 
8,380 

20  to  30   „        ... 
30  to  40   „        ... 
40  to  60   „        ... 
50  to  60   „ 

69,650 
17,410 
17,410 

469,550 

251,490 

166,090 

47,900 

66,100 

14,100 

60  to  70 

Above  70      „ 

Total 

2,946,700 

26,200 

104,470 

3,077,370 
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THE  DISCOVERY  OF  AUSTRALIA  AND 

NEW  ZEALAND. 


IT  is  impossible  to  say  who  were  the  first  discoverers  of  Australia, 
although  there  is  evidence  that  the  Chinese  had  some  knowledge  of 
the  continent  so  far  back  as  the  Thirteenth  Century.  The  Malays,  also, 
would  seem  to  have  been  acquainted  Mdth  the  northern  coast ;  while  Marco 
Polo,  who  visited  the  East  at  the  close  of  the  Thirteenth  Century,  makes 
reference  to  the  reputed  existence  of  a  great  southern  continent.  There 
is  in  existence  a  map,  dedicated  to  Henry  the  Eighth  of  England,  en 
which  a  large  southern  land  is  shown,  and  the  tradition  of  a  Terra 
Australis  appears  to  have  been  current  for  a  long  period  before  it  enters 
into  authentic  history. 

In  1503,  a  French  navigator  named  Binot  Paulmyer,  Sieor  de 
Gonneville,  was  blown  out  of  his  course,  and  landed  on  a  large  island, 
which  was  claimed  to  be  the  great  southern  land  of  tradition,  ah^ou^ 
Plinders  and  other  authorities  are  inclined  to  think  that  it  must  hai?e 
been  Madagascar.  Some  French  authorities  confidently  put  forward  a 
claim  that  Guillaume  le  Testu,  of  Provence,  sighted  the  continent  in 
1531.  The  Portuguese  also  advance  claims  to  be  the  first  discoverers  of 
Australia,  but  so  far  the  evidence  cannot  be  said  to  establish  their 
pretensions.  As  early  as  1 597,  the  Dutch  historian,  Wytfliet  describes  the 
Australis  Terra  as  the  most  southern  of  all  lands,  and  proceeds  to  give 
some  circumstantial  particulars  respecting  its  geographical  relation  to 
New  Guinea,  venturing  the  opinion  that,  were  it  thoroughly  explored, 
it  would  be  regarded  as  a  fifth  part  of  the  world.  • 

Early  in  the  Seventeenth  Century,  Philip  the  Third  of  Spain  sent  out 
an  expedition  from  Callao,  in  Peru,  for  the  purpose  of  searching  for  a 
southern  continent.  The  little  fleet  comprised  three  vessels,  with  the 
Portuguese  pilot,  De  Quiros,  as  navigator,  and  De  Torres  as  admiral,  or 
military  commander.  They  left  Callao  on  the  21st  December,  1605,  and 
in  the  following  year  discovered  the  island  now  known  as  Espiritu  Santo, 
one  of  the  New  Hebrides  Group,  which  De  Quiros,  under  the  impression 
that  it  was  indeed  the  land  of  which  he  was  in  search,  named  "Xa 
Austrialia  del  Espiritu  Santo"  Sickness  and  discontent  led  to  a  mutiny 
on  De  Quiros'  vessel,  and  the  crew,  overpowering  their  officers  during 
the  night,  forced  the  captain  to  navigate  his  ship  to  Mexico.  Thus 
abandoned  by  his  consort,  De  Torres,  compelled  to  bear  up  for  the 
Philippines  to  refit,  discovered  and  sailed  through  the  strait  that  bears 
his  name,  and  may  even  have  caught  a  glimpse  of  the  northern  coast 
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of  the  AostniiMi  CoDixBeiit.  His  diacavery  was  not,  however,  ande 
known  until  1792,  when  Dabymple  reeeaed  his  imme  from  oblivion, 
bestowing  it  upon  the  paaBage  whieh  -separatee  New  Guinea  froan 
Anstralia.  De  Qniros  retomed  to  Spain  to  re-aigage  in  the  woik 
of  petitioning  the  king  to  despatch  an  expedition  for  the  purpose  of 
prosecuting  the  discoveiy  of  the  Terra  Australis.  He  was  finally 
SBOcessful  in  his  petititms,  but  died  before  aoodmplishing  his  work,  and 
was  buried  in  an  unknown  gmve  in  Panama,  never  being  privileged 
to  set  his  foot  upon  the  eontiaent  the  diaeovery  of  which  was  the  in- 
ipiratioii  of  his  life. 

During  the  same  year  in  whicih  De  Torres  sailed  through  the  strait 
destined  to  make  him  famous,  a  little  Dutch  vessel  called  the  *^  Duyfken.'' 
or  "Dove,"  set  sail  from  Bantaaoo,  in  Java,  on  a  voyage  of  discovery.  This 
ship  entered  tlie  Gulf  of  Carpentaria,  and  sailed  south  as  far  as  Oape 
Keerweer,  or  Turn-again.  Here  some  of  the  crew  landed,  but  being 
attacked  by  natives,  made  no  attempt  to  explore  the  country.  In  1016^ 
Diik  Hartog  discovered  the  island  bearing  hk  name.  In  1622  the 
^Leenwin,"  or  ''lioness,"  made  some  discoveries  on  the  south -west  coast ; 
and  during  the  following  year  the  yachts  Pera  and  Arnhem  explc»«d 
the  shores  of  the  Gulf  of  Carpentaria.  Amhraa  Land,  a  portion  of  the 
Northern  Territory,  still  appears  on  many  maps  as  a  memento  of  this 
▼oyage.  Among  otiier  early  Dutch  discoverers  were  Van  Edels ;  Poftl, 
in  1629,  in  the  Gulf  of  Carpentarm;  Nuijts,  in  the  "Gulden  Zeepaard," 
ikmg  the  southern  coast,  which  he  called,  after  himself,  Nuijts  Land] 
De  Witt ;  and  Pelsaert,  in  the  "Batavia."  Pekaert  was  wrecked  on  Hout- 
man's  Abrolhos;  his  crew  mutinied,  and  he  and  his  party  suffered  greatly 
from  want  of  water.  The  record  of  his  voyage  is  interesting  from -y^e 
iwt  ih&t  he  was  the  finst  to  carry  back  to  Europe  an  authentic  aceount 
oi  the  western  coast  of  Australia,  which  he  described  in  any  but  favour- 
able tmrms.  It  is  to  Dutch  navigators  in  the  early  portion  of  the 
Seventeendi  Century  that  we  owe  the  first  really  authentic  accounts  of 
the  western  coast  and  adjacent  islands,  and  in  many  instances  the 
DBBMs  given  by  these  mariners  to  prominent  physical  features  are  stiU 
retained.  By  1665  the  Dutch  possessed  rough  charts  of  ahnQSt  the 
whole  of  the  western  littoral,  while  to  the  mainland  itself  they  had 
given  the  name  of  New  Holland.  Of  the  Dutc^  discoverers,  Pelsaect 
was  ihe  only  one  who  made  any  detailed  observations  of  the  chanMtar 
of  ihe  oountry  inland,  and  it  may  heacp  be  remarked  that  his  jouinal 
contains  the  first  notice  and  description  of  the  kangaroo  that  has  come 
down  to  us. 

In  1642,  Abel  Janazoon  Tasman  sailed  on  a  voyage  of  discovery  from 
Batavia,  the  head-qtrarters  of  l^e  Governor  and  Counoil  of  the  Dutch 
East  Indies,  under  whose  auspices  the  expedition  was  underti^en. 
He  was  famished  with  ^  yadit,  the  ^^  Heemskirk,"  and  a  fly-boot, 
the  "Zediaen"  (or  '' Sea  Hen"),  under  the  command  of  Captain  Jerrit 
Jwiwep.  He  left  Botavia  on  what  has  been  designated  by  Dutdi 
the  ^'HflOTy  V<^nage,"  on  the  14th  August,  1642.     After 
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a  visit  to  the  Mauritius,  then  a  Dutch  possession,  Tasman  bore  away 
to  the  south-east,  and,  on  the  24th  November,  sighted  the  western 
coast  of  the  land  which  he  named  Van  Diemen's  Land,  in  honor  of 
the  Governor  under  whose  directions  he  was  acting.  The  honor  was 
later  transferred  to  the  discoverer  himself,  and  the  island  is  now 
known  as  Tasmania.  Tasman  doubled  the  southern  extremity  of  Van 
Biemen's  Land  and  explored  the  east  coast  for  some  distance.  The 
ceremony  of  hoisting  a  flag  and  taking  possession  of  the  country  in  the 
name  of  the  Government  of  the  Netherlands  was  actually  performed, 
but  the  description  of  the  wildness  of  the  country,  and  of  the  fabulous 
giants  by  which  Tasman's  sailors  believed  it  to  be  inhabited,  deterred 
the  Dutch  from  occupying  the  island,  and  by  the  international  principle 
of  **  non-user"  it  passed  from  their  hands.  Resuming  his  voyage  in  an 
easterly  direction,  Tasman  sighted  the  west  coast  of  the  South  Island 
of  New  Zealand  on  the  13th  December  of  the  same  year,  and  describes 
the  coast  line  as  consisting  of  *'high  mountainous  country." 

Tasman  was  under  the  belief  that  the  land  he  saw  was  part  of  a 
great  polar  continent  discovered  some  years  before  by  Schouten  and  Le 
Maire,  to  which  the  name  of  Staaten  Land  had  been  given.  He, 
therefore,  duplicated  the  designation ;  but  within  three  months  after- 
wards Schouten's  "  Staaten  Land  "  was  found  to  be  merely  an  incon- 
siderable island.  Tasman's  discovery  thereupon  received  the  name  of 
New  Zealand,  on  account  of  a  fancied  likeness  to  a  province  of 
Holland  to  which  it  bears  not  the  least  resemblance,  and  by  this  name 
it  has  been  known  ever  since.  Tasman  sailed  along  the  coast  to  a  bay, 
and  there  he  anchored.  This  inlet  is  known  as  Golden  or  Massacre 
Bay,  called  by  Tasman,  Murderer's  Bay.  Here  an  unprovoked  attack 
by  the  Maoris  on  a  boat's  crew  resulted  in  the  death  of  four  of  Tasman's 
sailors.  Leaving  Murderer's  Bay,  Tasman  steered  along  the  west 
coast  of  North  Island.  Vainly  seeking  a  passage  to  the  east,  he 
passed  and  named  Cape  Maria  Van  Diemen,  finally  taking  leave  of 
New  Zealand  at  North  Cape.  At  the  Three  Kings  Islands  he  made 
an  attempt  to  land,  but  the  ferocious  aspect  of  the  natives  terrified 
his  bofit's  crew,  and  the  voyage  was  resumed.  Tasman  left  New 
Zealand  with  a  most  unfavourable  impression  of  its  inhabitants.  He 
had  been  off  the  coast  for  some  three  weeks  without  landing  or 
planting  the  flag  of  his  country  thereon,  and  more  than  a  century 
and  a  quarter  elapsed  before  another  European  is  known  to  have  visited 
New  Zealand. 

The  first  English  navigator  to  sight  the  Australian  continent  was 
William  Dampier,  who  made  a  visit  to  these  shores  in  1688,  as  super- 
cargo of  the  "Cygnet,"  a  trader,  whose  crew  had  turned  buccaneers.  On 
his  return  to  England  he  published  an  account  of  his  voyage,  which 
resulted  in  his  being  sent  out  in  the  "Roebuck"  in  1699  to  further  prose- 
cute his  discoveries.  To  him  we  owe  the  exploration  of  the  coast  for 
about  900  miles — from  Shtfrk  Bay  to  Dampier's  Archipelago,  and  thence 
to  Boebuck  Bay.     He  appears  to  have  landed  in  several  places  in  search 
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o£  water.  His  account  of  the  country  was  quite  as  unfavourable  as 
Pelsaert's.  He  described  it  as  barren  and  sterile,  and  almost  devoid 
of  animals,  the  only  one  of  any  importance  somewhat  resembling 
a  racoon — a  strange  creature,  which  advanced  by  great  -bounds  or 
leaps  instead  of  walking,  using  only  its  hind  legs,  and  covering  12 
or  15  feet  at  a  time.  The  reference  is,  of  course,  to  the  kangaroo, 
which  Pelsaert  had  also  remarked  and  quaintly  described  some  60 
years  previously. 

During  the  interval  elapsing  between  Dampier's  two  voyages,  an 
accident  led  to  the  closer  examination  of  the  coasts  of  Western 
Australia  by  the  Dutch.  In  1684  a  vessel  had  sailed  from  Holland  for 
the  Dutch  possessions  in  the  East  Indies,  and  after  rounding  the  Cape  of 
Good  Hope,  she  was  never  again  heard  of.  Some  twelve  years  afterwards 
'  the  East  India  Company  fitted  out  an  expedition  under  the  leadership 
of  Commander  William  de  Ylamingh,  with  the  object  of  searching  for 
any  traces  of  the  lost  vessel  on  the  western  shores  of  New  Holland. 
Towards  the  close  of  the  year  1696  this  expedition  reached  the  island 
of  Rottnest  which  was  thoroughly  explored,  and  early  the  following 
yeu-  a  landing  party  discovered  and  named  the  Swan  River.  The 
vessels  then  proceeded  northward  without  finding  any  traces  of  the 
object  of  their  search,  but,  at  the  same  time,  making  fairly  accurate 
diarts  of  the  coast  line. 

The  great  voyage  of  Captain  James  Cook,  in  1769-70,  was  primarily 
undertaken  for  the  purpose  of  observing  the  transit  of  Venus,  but  he  was 
also  expressly  commissioned  to  ascertain  "  whether  the  unexplored  part  of 
the  Southern  Hemisphere  be  only  an  immense  mass  of  water,  or  contain 
another  continent."  .H.M.S.  "  Endeavour,"  the  vessel  fitted  out  for  the 
voyage,  was  a  small  craft  of  370  tons,  carrying  twenty-two  guns,  and 
hmlt  originaUy  for  a  collier,  with  a  view  rather  to  strength  than  to  speed. 
Chosen  by  Cook  himself,  she  was  renamed  the  "  Endeavour,"  in  allusion 
to  the  great  work  which  her  commander  was  setting  out  to  achieve. 
Mr.  Charles  Green  was  commissioned  to  conduct  the  astronomical 
observations,  and  Sir  Joseph  Banks  and  Dr.  Solander  were  appointed 
botanists  to  the  expedition.  After  successfully  observing  the  transit 
firom  the  island  of  Tahiti,  or  Otaheite,  as  Cook  wrote  it,  the  Endeavour's 
head  was  turned  south,  and  then  north-west,  beating  about  the  Pacific 
in  search  of  the  eastern  coast  of  the  great  continent  whose  western 
AoreB  had  been  so  long  known  to  the  Dutch.  On  the  6th  October, 
1769,  the  coast  of  New  Zealand  was  sighted,  and  two  days  later 
Oook  cast  anchor  in  Poverty  Bay,  so  named  &om  the  inhospitality 
and  hostility  of  the  natives. 

The  expedition  had  thus  far  been  sailing  southward.  Dissatisfied 
with  the  results,  and  finding  it  difficult  to  procure  water  in  sufficient 
quantities,  Cook  put  about,  determining  to  follow  the  coast  to  the 
northward.  He  named  a  promontory  in  the  neighbourhood  Cape 
Tttmagain.  Another  promontory  more  to  the  north,  where  a  huge 
made  a  hasty  retreat,  he  called  Cape  Runaway.     In  the  month 
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o£  November  he  to«cked  at  a  point  qa  the  coast,  where  he  lanilecl  and . 
ereoted  an  obBWvatoiy  for  l^e  poipoae  of  pbaerving  the  trMUKb  of 
Merctny — one  of  the  chief  objectA  c^  his  expedition  on  that  oeeaaion. 
A  sigaal  statiQiL  wae  ereoted  on  the  headland  from  which  Cook  took  his 
observation^  and  whidi  i»  now  known  as  Shakespeare's  Head  On  the 
9th  of  November  thetnuasii  of  Meronry  was  sncceBsfally  observed^  and 
the  name  Mercury  Bay  waa  givoi  to  the  inlet-  where  the  observation  was 
made.  Two  localities,  for  reasons  which  will  be  obvious,  were  eaUed 
Oyster  Bay  and  Mangrove  River^  Before  leaving.  Meroary  Bay,  Cook 
caused  to  be  cut  upon  one  of  the  trees  near  the  watering-plaoe  the 
ship's  name  and  his  own,  with  the  date  of  arrival  there,  and,  after 
displaying  the  English  colours,  took  formal  possession  of  it  in  the  naose 
o£  His  Britannic  Majesty  King  George  the  Third  It  is  noteworthy 
that  Cook  always  managed  to  obtain  wood  and  water  wherever  wood 
and  water  were  to  be  had,  no  matter  whetiber  his  intercourse  with  the, 
natives  were  friendly  or  otherwise.  He  also  contrived  to  carry  on  hia 
surveys  in  apite  of  all  oppo^tion  with  sudi  accuracy  and  deliberatioxk 
that  they  remained  the  standard  auidiority  on  the  outlines  of  the 
iriands  for  some  seventy  years  or  more.  He  was^  moreover,  a  benefaefeor 
in  no  mean  degree  to  tiie  natives,  who  seldom  knew  the  meaning  of 
meaty  save  at  a  cannibal  feast  after  a  tribal  victory.  He  not  only 
improved  their  vegetables  by  giving  them  seed  potatoes,  but  ho  turned, 
loose  fowls  and  pigs  to  supply  their  flesh  larder.  To  the  time  of 
writing,  the  wild  pigs  which  haont  the  forests  and  the  mountain 
gorges  are  called  aftw  Captain  Cook^  and  they  furnish  many  ft 
aelitary  diepherd,  miner,,  farmer,  and  g«m-digg)^  with  exoellbnt 
meatw  Cook  was,  perhsps,  either  more  prud^,  or  more  soooessfuL 
idian  Captain  Tobias  Fumeaux,  of  the  consort  "Adventure,"  wh<v 
in.  a  subsequent  voyage  to  New  Zealand,  lost  an  entire  boat's  orew 
of  nine  men,  who  were  captured  or  killed,  and  duly  cooked  and  eaten' 
by  tiie.  Maoris. 

On  the  17th  Decraiber,  the  "  Endeavour"  doubled  North  Gape,  whieh 
ift  the  northern  extri^nity  of  North  Island,  and  began  the  deaoent 
of  its  western  side;  The  weather  now  beccnue  stormy,  and  with  a^ 
repetition  ol  Tasman's  experience  from  an  opposite  course  on  the  same 
otmaty  very  dangarouSr  Oft^i  was  the  vessel  oompeUed  to  stand 
off  in  great  distress,  and  interoourae  with  the  natives  was  considerably 
interrupted.  At  one  point,  however,  the  English  mariners  satisfied 
themselves  that  the  inhabitants  ate  human  flesh — ^the  fleshy  at  least, 
of  jNoemiea  who  had  been,  killed  in  battle  On  January  30^,  1770,. 
Cook  erected  a  flagpost  on  the  summit  of  a  hill  in  Queen  Charlotte's. 
i9o«nd,  where  he  £^ain  hoisted  the  Union  JadL,  and,  after  nandnf]; 
the  bay  where  the  ^ip  was  at  andbor  after  the  Queen,  took  fomud 
ponession  of  the  South  Island  in  the  name  of  His  Majesty  Kjmg 
€leorge  the  Third. 

Cook  (SPossed  the  waters  of  Doubdess  Bay  om  the  same  day  that  the 
French    Captain,   De   Surville,    in    the    '*St.    Jean    Baptiste," 
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j^pvoacfaing  the  land  at  Maogcnam.  A  few  hours  afterwards,  and  totally 
ignonmt  of  Ooc^s  presence  in  New  Zealand  waters,  the  Frenchman 
asdiorBd  in  tfads  very  inlet  and  named  it  Lauriston  Bay.  This  navi- 
gator wm»  sent  oat  by  his  (Government,  who  believed  that  the  English 
had  £(mnd  "  aa  island  of  gold"  in  the  South  Seas,  and  sailed  post  haste 
from  India  to  se^  if  he  could  not  partidpate  in  the  exploitation  of  the 
piQflioos  metaL  He  was  received  by  the  natives  with  great  hospitality; 
b«ty  iiiwiing  nothing  more  valuable  than  spars  for  his  ship,  he  proceeded 
to  South  America,  carrying  away  in  irons  the  Barawa  chief,  Ngakinui, 
who  had  entertained  him  and  his  sick  seamen  with  great  ho^itality 
while  on  ^loreu  Ngakinui  pined  on  ship-board  for  his  native  food,  and 
dvti  some  ei^ty  days  after  his  seizure.  De  Surville,  only  elevon  days 
after  the  d^kth  of  this  unfortunate  Maori  chief,  was  drowned  in  the 
socf  at  Galiao. 

After  voyaging  westward  for  nearly  ttoee  weeks  Cook,  on  the  1 9th 
April,  1770,  sighted  the  eastern  coast  of  Australia  at  a  point  which  he 
DUMd  altar  his  li^itenant,  who  discovered  it.  Point  Hicks,  and  which 
modem  goograj^rs  identify  with  Cape  Everard. 

The  "Endeavour"  then  coasted  northward,  and  after  passing  and 
Damlng  Mount  Dromedary,  the  Pigeon  House,  Point  Upright,  Cape  St. 
Qeovge,  and  Red  Point,  Botany  Bay  was  discovered  on  the  28th  April, 
1770,  and  bb  it  appeared  to  offer  a  suitable  anchorage,  the  ''Endeavour" 
entered  the  bay  and  dropped  anchor.  The  ship  brought-to  opposite  a 
grovp  of  natives,  who  were  cooking  over  a  fire.  The  great  navigator 
and  his  crew,  unacquainted  with  the  character  of  the  Australian 
aborigines,  were  not  a  little  astonished  that  these  natives  took  no  notice 
of  timn  or  their  proceedings.  Even  the  splash  of  the  anchor  in  the 
water,  and  the  noise  of  the  cable  running  out  through  the  hawse  hole,  in 
no  way  disturbed  them  at  their  occupation,  or  caused  them  to  evince  the 
sl^hte^  curiosity.  But  as  the  captain  of  the  ''Endeavour"  ordered  out 
the  pinnace  and  prepared  to  land^  the  natives  threw  off  their  nonchal- 
aaee ;  for  on  the  boat  approaching  the  shore,  two  men,  each  armed  with 
a  bundle  of  spears,  presented  themselves  on  a  projecting  rock  and  made 
ihreatenuig  signs  to  the  strangers.  It  is  interesting  to  note  that  the 
ingBDious  ^  wonmiera,"  or  throwing-stick,  which  is  peculiar  to  Australia, 
was  ^iKt  observed  on  this  ocoaskm.  As  the  men  were  evidently  de 
tennined  to  appose  any  attempt  at  landing,  a  musket  was  discharged 
between  Uvem,  in  the  hc^  tlmt  they  woxdd  be  frightened  by  the  noise, 
bat  it  produced  no  effect  beyond  causing  one  of  them  to  drop  his 
boadle  of  spears,  of  which,  however,  he  immediately  repossessed  himself, 
vad  with  hiB  covkrade  resumed  the  same  menacing  attitude.  At  last 
(m»  cast  a  stone  towards  the  boat,  which  earned  him  a  charge  of 
sdmU  sbei  in  the  leg.  Nothing  daunted,  the  two  ran  back  into  the 
bosfa,  and  preeently  returned  fcomi^ed  with  shields  made  of  bark, 
vith  which  to  protect  ^emselves  from  the  firearms  of  the  crew. 
Sadi  intiepadity  is  certainly  worthy  of  passing  notice.  Unlike  the 
AsBerioan    Indiiani^   who  supposed   Columbus   and    his    crew    to    be 
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supernatural  beings,  and  their  ships  in  some  way  endowed  with  life,  and 
who  were  thrown  into  convulsions  of  terror  by  the  first  discharge  of 
firearms  which  they  witnessed,  these  Australians  were  neither  excited 
to  wonder  by  the  ship,  nor  overawed  by  the  superior  number  and  un- 
known weapons  of  the  strangers.  Cook  examined  the  bay  in  the 
pinnace,  and  landed  several  times  ;  but  by  no  endeavour  could  he  induce 
the  natives  to  hold  any  friendly  communication  with  him.  The  well- 
known  circumstance  of  the  great  variety  of  new  plants  here  obtained, 
from  which  Botany  Bay  derives  its  name,  should  not  be  passed  over. 
Before  quitting  the  bay  the  ceremony  was  performed  of  hoisting  the 
Union  Jack,  first  on  the  south  shore,  and  then  near  the  north  head, 
formal  possession  of  the  territory  being  thus  taken  for  the  British  Crown. 
During  the  sojourn  in  Botany  Bay  the  crew  had  to  perform  the  painful 
duty  of  burying  a  comrade — a  seaman  named  Forby  Sutherland,  who 
was  in  all  probability  the  first  British  subject  whose  body  was  committed 
to  Australian  soil. 

After  leaving  Botany  Bay,  Cook  sailed  northward.  He  saw  and  named 
Port  Jackson,  but  forebore  to  enter  the  finest  natural  harbour  in  Aus- 
tralia. Broken  Bay  and  other  inlets,  and  several  headlands,  were  also 
seen  and  named,  but  the  vessel  did  not  come  to  an  anchor  till  Moreton 
Bay  was  reached,  although  the  wind  prevented  Cook  from  entering  this 
harbour.  Still  sailing  northward,  taking  notes  as  he  proceeded  for 
a  rough  chart  of  the  coast,  and  landing  at  Bustard  and  Keppel  Bays 
and  the  Bay  of  Inlets,  Cook  passed  over  1,300  miles  without  the  occur- 
rence of  any  event  worthy  of  being  chronicled,  till  suddenly  one  night 
at  10  o'clock  the  water  was  found  to  shoal,  without  any  sign  of  breakers 
or  land.  While  Cook  was  speculating  on  the  cause  of  this  phenomenon, 
and  was  in  the  act  of  ordering  out  the  boats  to  take  soundings,  the 
"Endeavour"  struck  heavily,  and  fell  over  so  much  that  the  guns,  spare 
cables,  and  other  "heavy  gear  had  at  once  to  be  thrown  overboard  to 
lighten  the  ship.  As  day  broke,  attempts  were  made  to  float  the  vessel 
otF  with  the  morning  tide  ;  but  these  were  unsuccessful.  The  water  was 
rising  so  i*apidly  in  the  hold  that  with  four  pumps  constantly  going  the 
crew  could  hardly  keep  it  in  check.  At  length  one  of  the  midshipmen 
suggested  the  device  of  "  fothering,"  which  he  had  seen  practised  in  the 
West  Indies.  This  consists  in  passing  a  sail,  attached  to  cords,  and 
charged  with  oakum,  wool,  and  other  materials,  under  the  vessel's  keel,  in 
such  a  manner  that  the  suction  of  the  leak  may  draw  the  canvas  into  the 
aperture,  and  thus  partially  stop  the  vent.  This  was  performed  with 
great  success,  and  the  vessel  was  floated  off  with  the  evening  tide. .  The 
land  was  soon  after  made  near  the  mouth  of  a  small  stream,  which 
Cook  called,  after  the  ship,  the  Endeavour  Kiver.  A  headland  close 
by  he  named  Cape  Tribulation.  The  ship  was  steered  into  the  river, 
and  there  careened  and  thoroughly  repaired.  Cook  having  completed 
the  survey  of  the  east  coast,  to  which  he  gave  the  name  of  New- 
South  Wales,  sighted  and  named  Cape  York,  the  northernmost 
point    of    Australia,    and    took    final   possession   of    his   discoveries 
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northward  from  latitude  38^  south  to  latitude  10^*"  south,  on  a  spot 
which  he  named  Possession  Island,  thence  returning  to  England  by  way 
of  Torres  Straits  and  the  Indian  Ocean. 

The  great  navigator's  second  voyage,  undertaken  in  1772,  with 
the  "Resolution"  and  the  "Adventure"  is  of  less  importance.  The 
vessels  became  separated,  and  both  at  different  times  visited  New 
Zealand.  Captain  Tobias  Furneaux,  in  the  "  Adventure,"  also 
found  his  way  to  Storm  Bay  in  Tasmania.  In  1777,  while  on  his 
way  to  search  for  a  north-east  passage  between  the  Atlantic  and 
Pacific  Oceans,  Cook  again  touched  at  the  coast  of  Tasmania  and 
New  Zealand. 

On  his  return  to  England,  Cook  gave  a  most  graphic  description  of 
New  Zealand  and  its  people.  Men  engaged  in  commerce  became 
impressed  with  the  value  of  the  various  articles  which  New  Zealand 
produced,  and  hence  of  its  importance  as  a  market  for  manufactured 
goods ;  while  the  savant  and  the  scientist  regarded  with  great  interest 
the  information  recently  published  respecting  a  race  of  people  who, 
while  having  a  real  though  hitherto  undescribed  form  of  civilisation, 
were  yet  greedy  eaters  of  human  flesh.  Cook's  report  of  the  genial 
climate,  the  fertile  soil,  and  the  evergreen  forests  of  the  new  archi- 
pelago, not  only  excited  considerable  interest  in  England,  but  so 
captivated  the  eminently  practical  mind  of  Benjamin  Franklin  that 
the  American  philosopher  published  a  proposal  for  its  immediate 
colonisation. 

Meanwhile,  in  1772,  Captain  Marion  du  Fresne  anchored  his  two  ships, 
the  "  Marquis  de  Castries"  and  the  "  Mascarin,"  in  the  Bay  of  Islands. 
These  vessels  formed  a  French  expedition  of  discovery.  Sailing  from 
Nantes,  on  the  Loire,  Lieutenant  Crozet,  in  command  of  the  King's 
sloop  "  Mascarin,"  had  lost  his  masts,  and  the  two  ships  put  into  the 
Bay  of  Islands  to  refit.  Du  Fresne  was  frequently  on  shore  during  his 
stay,  and  habits  of  intimacy  begat  in  the  mind  of  the  French  Com- 
maiider  confidence  in  the  friendship  of  the  natives.  Both  races  lived  in 
harmony  for  several  weeks.  "They  treated  us,"  says  Crozet,  "with 
every  show  of  friendship  for  thirty-three  days,  with  the  intention  of 
eating  us  on  the  thirty-fourth."  The  Maori  version,  given  by  Dr. 
Thompson,  is :  "  We  treated  Marion's  party  with  every  kindness  for 
thirty  days,  and  on  the  thirty-first  they  put  two  of  our  chiefs  in  irons, 
and  burned  our  sacr^ed  places."  It  matters  little  whether  the  Maoris 
had  any  valid  excuse  for  eating  their  guests  or  not,  the  fact  remains 
tiiat  an  attack  was  made  on  the  French,  when  twenty-eight  of  their 
party  and  the  commander  were  killed  and  eaten.  Crozet,  who  had  a 
party  of  men  engaged  in  getting  spars  on  the  Kawakawa  River,  was  also 
in  danger  of  being  trapped  by  the  treacherous  savages  ;  but  being  fore- 
warned, he  was  enabled  to  punish  those  who  had  killed  his  comrades 
and  sought  his  own  destruction.  Before  leaving  the  river  he  refitted 
the  two  vessels,  and,  after  a  stay  of  sixty-four  days  in  the  Bay  of 
Islands,  continued  his  voyage. 
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On  his  £rst  voyage,  in  1770,  Cook  bad  some  gnMindB  lor  ihe  belief 
that  Van  Biemen's  Laad,  ab  Tanmania  was  then  oaUed,  waa  a^s^Mirate 
island.  The  observations  of  Captain  Puraeanx,  bowe^»r,  did  not 
strengthen  this  belief,  and  whan  making  his  final  voyage,  i^he  great 
navigator  appears  to  have  defiaiitTely  concluded  that  it  was  part  of  the 
mainland  of  Australia.  This  continued  to  be  the  opinion  of  ^geographers 
until  1798,  when  Bass  discovered  the  strait  which  bears  his  name. 
The  next  recorded  expedition  is  a  memorable  one  in  the  annals  of 
Australian  History — the  despatch  of  a  British  colony  to  the  shoree  of 
Botany  Bay.  The  £eet  sailed  in  May,  1787,  and  arrived  off  the 
Australian  coast  early  in  the  following  January.  The  history  of  the 
British  settlements  in  the  Southern  Seas  has  been  given  with  con- 
siderable detail  in  the  la«t  issue  of  this  volume,  and  it  has  not  been 
considered  tiecessary  to  reproduce  it ;  in  order,  however,  to  assiBt  the 
reader  in  his  study  of  Australian  affairs  the  folk>wing  tables  have  been 
compiled  ;  they  show  the  principal  occurrences  in  Australia  and  New 
Zealand,  arranged  in  chronological  sequence  from  the  arrival  of  Captain 
Phillip  to  the  present  time. 
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CHRONOLOGICAL  TABLE  FOR  AUSTRALIA 
AND  TASMANIA. 


DATES  of  events  following  the  establLghment  of  a  settl^nent mJirew 
South  Wales:— 


1788 

N.S.W. 

Tag. 

1789 

N.S.W. 

Tas. 

1790 

N.S.W. 

1791 

W.A. 

1792 

N.S.W. 

S.A, 

Tas. 

W.A. 

17tt3 

N.S.W. 

1794 

Tas. 

17«5 

N.S.W. 

1796 

N,S.W. 

I7ir7 

N.S.W. 

1798 

Vic. 

Tas. 

1799 

N.S.W. 

Q*ld. 

1800 

N.S.W. 

Vic. 

S.A. 

I801<2 

W.A. 

1801-3 

1801 

W.A. 

1802 

Vic. 

S.A. 

Tas. 

im 

N.aw. 

Vic 

laa. 

1804 

N.S.W. 

Vic 

Tas. 

First  fleet  arrives  at  Botany  Bay. — Formal 


t  neet  arrives  at  iK>taiiy  iiay.— Formal  possesnon  taken  of 
Sydiiey  Cove. — Proclamation  of  the  Colony  by  €k)vemor 
Phillip. — Settlement fonnded at  Norfolk  Island;  expedition 
sent  by  Phillip. — La  Peronse  visits  Botany  Bay. 

Bligh  visits  Van  Diemen's  Land  in  the  **  Bounty^' 

Discovery  of  Hawkesbury  River. 

Cox  discovers  Oyster  Bay. 

Second  fleet  arrives  with  the  New  South  Wales  Coips. 

Vancouver's  explorations. — Discovery  of  King  Qewge's  Batud, 

Resignation  of  (xovemor  Phillip. 

D'Entrecasteaux  visits  Fowler's  Bay. 

D'EInU'ecasteanx  explores  the  north-east  coast. 

D'Entrecasteaux  explores  the  sout^-west  coast. 

Arrival  of  the  **  Bellona  "  with  first  free  iauignuits. 

Captain  Hayes  enters  and  names  the  Derwent. 

Settlement  of  the  Hawkesbury. — Arrival  of  Captoln  Hunter. 

Bass  and  Flinders  explore  Port  HaokiAg. 

Discovery  of  coal  at  Illawarra  and  on  the  Hunter  (etr  Coal)  fiiver. 

Discovery  of  Bass'  Strait  by  Bass  and  Flmders. — Bass  visits 
Western  Port. 

Circumnavigation  of  Van  Diemen's  Land  by  Flinders. 

Flinders  explores  the  north  coast. — Wilson  penetrates  to  the 
Laohlan  River 

Flinders  makes  explorations  on  the  east  coast. 

Governor  Hunter  recalled,  superseded  by  Philip  Gidley  King. 

Lieutenant  Grant  explores  the  coast. 

Lieutenant  Grant  sights  Cape  Northumberland. 

The  whole  of  the  western  coast  examined  by  Baudin. 

Survey  of  Australian  coasts  by  Flinders. 

Flinders  examines  the  south  coast. 

Discovery  of  Port  Phillip  by  Murray. — Exploration  of  Port 
Phillip  by  Flinders. 

Flinders  explores  Spencer's  and  St.  Vincent's  Gulfs,  and  meets 
Baudin  at  Booouater  Bay. 

Baudin  surveys  the  east  coast. 

First  wool  seat  to  England. — Cay  ley's  attempt  to  mroBS  the  Blue 
Mountains. 

Lieut -Colonel  David  Collins  founds  a.  settlement  at  Port  Phillip. 

Bowen  lands  at  Bisdcm. 

The  Castle  Hill  c<nivict  insurrection. — Abandonment  of  Norfolk 
Isluid  ordered  by  British  Government. 

Collins  Abandons  Port  Phillip. 

Foundation  of  the  Van  Diemen's  Land  colonies. — Collins  founds 
Hobart  Town  and  Paterson  founds  York  Town. — The  assign- 
ment system  established  by  Grovemor  King. — Fift^  friendly 
blacks  massacred  at  Risdon,  through  a  mistake  of  Lieutenant 
Moore. 
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1805 

N.S.W. 
Tas. 

1806 

N.S.W. 

1807 

1806 

1809 
1810 

Tas. 
N.S.W. 

Taa. 
N.S.W. 

Tas. 
N.S.W. 

Tas. 

W.A. 

1811 

Ta^. 

1812 
1813 

N.S.W. 
N.S.W. 

1814 

" 

N.S.W. 

Tas. 

1815 

N.S.W. 

Tas. 

1816 
1817 

N.S.W. 
N.S.W. 

Taa. 

1818-22 
1818 
1819 
1820 

►  W.A. 

N.S.W. 

N.S.W. 

Tas. 

1821 
1823 

N.S.W. 
Tas. 

N.S.W. 

Q'ld. 

1824 

Tas. 

N.S.W. 

Vic. 
Q'ld. 

Macarthur  starts  extensive  sheep  farmiDff  at  Camden. 

Norfolk    Island    colonists    settled   at    New  Norfolk,   Norfolk. 

Plains,  etc. 
Severe  floods  in  the  Hunter. — Governor  King  retires  and  i8> 

succeeded  by  Captain  filigh. 
Launceston  founded. 

Orders  given  for  final  shipment  of  convicts  from  Norfolk  Island. 
Laycock's  overland  expedition  from  Launceston  to  Hobart. 
Deposition  of  Governor  Bligh. 

254  settlers  from  Norfolk  Island  receive  grants  of  land. 
Arrival  of  Colonel  Lachlan  Macquarie. 
Death  of  Collins. — Extreme   scarcity  of  provisions;  prisonera 

released  and  permitted  to  roam  in  search  of  food. 
Captain  de  Freycinet  explores  the  western  and  north-western 

coasts. 
Governor  Macquarie  visits  Van  Diemen's  Land. — Hobart  Town 

laid  out. — Lieut. -Colonel  Davey  appointed  Grovemor. — Van 

Diemen's  Land  made  a  single  colony. 
Creation  of  Supreme  Court. 
Passage  across  Blue  Mountains  discovered  by  Blaxland,  Went- 

worth,  and  Lawson. 
The  name  of  * 'Australia"  given,  on  the   recommendation   of 

Flinders,  to  the  great  southern  continent  hitherto  known  as 

"New  Holland.'^ 
Creation  of  Civil  Courts. — Hamilton  Hume  discovers  the  Berrima 

and  Goulbnm  districts. 
First  Law  Courts  established ;  jurisdiction  limited  to  personal 

matters  under  the  value  of  £50. — Outrages  by  bushrangers. 
Governor  Macquarie  lays  out  the  town  of  Bathurst. — Captain 

Evans  discovers  the  Macquarie  River. 
Arrival  of    first  immigrant  ship  with  free  settlers. — Coastal 

explorations  of  Captain  James  Kelly. — First  exportation  of 

wheat  to  Sydney. 
Establishment  of  Bank  of  New  South  Wales. 
Oxley  explores  the  interior. — Meehan  and  Hume  discover  Lake 

George,  Lake  Bathurst,  and  Goulbnm  Plains. 
Lieutenant  King  surveys  the  eastern  coast. 
Lieutenant-Governor  Davey  retires,  and  Colonel  William  Sorell 

appointed. 
Lieutenant  Kiug  surveys  the  whole  western  coast. 
Free  immigration  stopped. 

Commissioner  Bigge  inquires  into  the  condition  of  the  colony. 
Colonel    Paterson    introduces    300   pure    Merino    sheep  from 

McArthur's  flock. 
Governor  Macquarie  recalled. — Sir  Thomas  Brisbane  appointed. 
Governor  Macquarie  visits  Hobart  Town. 

The  first  Australian  Constitution. — Explorations  by  Cunning- 
ham.— John  Dunmore  Lang   arrives    in    Sydney. — Oxley 

discovers  the  Tweed  River. 
The  Brisbane  River  discovered  by  Surveyor  Oxley. -Cunninghanx 

discovers  Pandora  Pass. 
Partial  separation  from  New  South  Wales. 
Freedom  of  the  Press  proclaimed. — ^Trial  by  jury  introduced. — 

First  Land  Regulations. — Hume  and  Uovell  explore  south* 

ward. 
Hume  and  Hovell  travel  overland  from  Sydney  to  Port  Phillip. 
Expedition  to  prepare  Moreton  Bay  for  the  establishment  of  &. 

penal  settlement. 
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f      1824 

Tas. 

1825 

H.S.W. 

Qld. 

Tas. 

1828 

W.A. 

N.S.W. 

Vic 

Q'ld. 

1827 

N.S.W. 

QUd. 

Tas. 
1828-30  N.S.W. 
1828      N.S.W. 
Vic. 
Q'ld. 

Tas. 

1829- 

W.A. 

N.S.W. 

S.A. 

W.A. 

1890 

N.S.W. 

Vic. 
S.A. 
Q'ld. 

* 

Tas. 

1831 

W.A. 
N.S.W. 

S.A, 

Tas. 

W.A. 

1832 

W.A. 

1833 

1834 

W.A. 

N.S.W. 

Vic. 

Outbreak  of  convicts  at  Macquarie  Harbour. — Governor  Sorell 

succeeded  by  Lieut. -Colonel  George  Arthur. 
Sir  Ralph  Darling  succeeds  Governor  firisbane. — Formation  of 

Australian  Agricultural  Company. 
Captain  Logan  appointed  Supenntendent  of   Moreton  Bsy. — 

Lookyer  explores  the  Brisbane  River. 
Formation  of  the  Van  Diemen's  Land  Company  and  the  Van 

Diemen's  Land  Establishment. — Van  Diemen's  Land  declared 

a  separate  colony. — Initiation  of  campaign  against  bu&h- 

rangers. 
Military  station  established  at  King  George's  Sound. 
Darling  River  discovered  by  Sturt. — Explorations  by  Cunningham. 
Fort  Dumaresq  founded  at  Western  Fort. 
Official  establishment  of  penal  settlement  at  Moreton  Bay.— 

Governor  Brisbane  visits  the  settlement. 
The  colony  becomes  self-supporting. — Feverish  speculation  in 

land  and  stock. 
Cunningham  discovers  the  Darling  Downs. — Governor  Darling 

visits  Moreton  Bay. 
Explorations  of  Henry  Hellyer. 
Severe  droughts. 
Second  Constitution. 

The  Western  Port  settlers  return  to  Sydney. 
Cunningham  discovers  a  route  from  Moreton  Bay  to  the  Darling 

Downs,  and  explores  the  Brisbane  River  to  its  source. 
Reformation  of  the  Council. — First  land  sales. — Reward  oflFered 

for  the  capture  of  natives. 
Bbcploration  by  Captain  Stirling. — Examination  of  Swan  River. 

>  Sturt  explores  the  Murray. 

Founding  of  the  Swan  River  settlement,  Captain  Stirling  in 
command. 

Sturt's  overland  journey  to  the  south. — Rising  of  convicts  near 
Bathurst. — The  Bushrangers  Act  passed  through  all  its 
stages  in  one  day. 

Explorations  by  Sturt. 

Sturt  discovers  Lake  Alexandrina. 

Logan  murdered  by  convicts. — Captain  Clunie  succeeds  to  the 
administration  of  the  settlement. 

Commission  to  inquire  into  condition  of  natives. — George  Robin- 
son undertakes  to  secure  the  submission  of  surviving  blacks. 
—The  Black  Line. 

Constitution  of  first  Executive  Council. 

Governor  Darling  superseded  by  Sir  Richard  Bourke. — Lord 
Ripon's  Land  Regulations. — Sir  Thomas  Mitchell's  explora- 
tions to  the  north  of  Liverpool  Plains. — Launch  of  first 
colonial-built  steamer. 

Wakefield's  first  colonisation  committee  formed. — Captain  Collet 
Barker  killed  by  blacks  at  St.  Vincent's  Gulf. 

Minimum  price  of  land  fixed  at  58.  per  acre  by  Lord  Ripon's 
regulations. 

Route  from  Perth  to  King  George's  Sound  discovered  by 
Bannister.  — ^Lord  Ripon's  land  regulations. 

Captain  Irwin  undertakes  the  administration  of  the  settlement. 
First  sitting  of  Legislative  Council. 

Captain  Richard  Daniell  succeeds  Captain  Irwin. 

Trouble  at  Norfolk  Island. 

Settlement  of  the  brothers  Henty  at  Portland  Bay. 
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1834 

S.A. 

W.A. 

1835 

N.S.W. 

Vic. 
Old. 

Tas. 
W.A. 

1836 

N.S.W 
Via. 

S.A. 


Q^ld. 

Tas. 

1837 

N.S.W. 

Vic. 

S.A. 

Q'ld. 

Tas. 

W.A. 

1838 

N.S.W. 

Vic. 

S.A. 

Q'ld. 

W.A. 

1889 

N.S.W. 

Vio. 

Q»id. 

W.A. 

im<» 

N.S.W. 

Soath  Australiaft  Assoomtion  founded. — ^The  South  Austn^Ma 

Act  passed. 
The  Battle   of    *^  Piniarrah.**— Sir   James   Stirling  ^ipointed 

GroveraoFy  with    full    rank.— First   shipment  of  wool   to- 

Enffland. 
Mitchell,  on  his  second  expedition,  establishes  the  dep6t  of 

Fort  Bourke  on  the  Darling; 
Expeditions  of  Batman  and  Fawkner  to  Port  Phillip. 
Captain  Fyans  succeeds  Captain  Clume. — First   ship  enters 

Moreton  Bay. 
Native  settlement  formed  at  Flinders'  Island. 
The  Western   Australian    Association   formed    in   London. — 

Memorial  against  Lord  Ripon's  regulations  addressed  to* 

the  British  Goyemment. 
Mitchell  explores  the  South. — Squatting  formally  recognised. 
Captain  Hobeon  surveys  and  names  Hofo^n's  Bay. — Prodamadon 

of  Port  Phillip  District  as  open  for  settlement. — Captaio- 

W.    Lonsdale    first    Resident    Magistrate. — Sir   Thomas. 

Mitchell  discovers  "Australia  Fehx.'^ 
Founding  of  South  Australia,  with  Captain  Hindmarsh  as  first 

Governor. 
Visit  of  Backhouse  and  Wicker. 
Governor  Arthur  recalled. 
Governor  Bourke  resigns. — Select  Committee  on  Transportation 

appointed  in  London. 
Sites  of  Melbourne  and  WiUiamstown  laid  out  by  Governor 

Bourke. — First  sale  of  land. 
First  newspaper  published  in  the  colony. — Byre  drives  a  mob  of 

cattle  from  iNew  South  Wales  to  Adelaide. — Survey  ofaite 

of  Adelaide  by  Colonel  Light. 
Major  Cotton  supersedes  Captain  Fyans. 
The  Governorship  assumed  by  Sir  /ohn  Franklin. 
Explorations  by  Grey  and  Lushington  in  the  north-west. — 

Murders  by  natives. 
Discontinuance  of  the  assignment  system. — Arrival  of  Governor 

Gipps. — Speculative  mania  sets  in. 
First  census  oi  the  settlement  (population,  3,511). 
Governor  Hindmarsh,  recalled,  is  succeeded  by  Colonel  Gawler. — 

Cattle  brought  overland  from  New  South  Wales,  alon^ 

the  Murray     route,    by    Hawdon     and     Bonney. — Eyre 

journeys  from  Port  Phillip  to  Adelaide,  discovers  Lake 

Hindmarsh. 
Abolition  of  assignment  system. — Explorations  of  the  Petries. 
Discovery  of  Fitzroy  and  Adelaide  Rivers. 
Execution  of  seven  stockmen  for  participation  in  a  massaere- 

of   blacks. — Count    Strzelecki  finds  traces    of   gold  near 

Hartley. 
Appointment  of  Superintendent  La  Trobe. — First    wool  ship 

leaves  for  Eng^nd. 
Lieutenant  Gravatt  succeeds  Major  Cotton,  and  a  little  later 

gives  place  to  Lieutenant  Gorman. 
Governor  Stirling  succeeded   by  .John   Hutt. — Grey*s  8econ<i 

exploring  expedition  in  the  north. 
Abolition  of  transportation  to  New  South  Wales. — ^Tmporteiit 

Land  Reflations  (proceeds  of  land  sales  to  be  regarded  a» 

a  Trust  tor  the  benefit  of  the  colony  which  produces  them^ 

and  to  be  expended  in  the  maintenance  of  its  poblie  works^ 

and  the  encouragement  of  immigration). 
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1«0       Vic. 


S.A. 


Qld. 


IS41 

Tag. 

I  N.S.W, 

N.S.W. 

Vic 

S.A. 

'Qld. 

Tas. 
W.A. 

1S6 

N.S.W. 

Vic. 

8.A. 

Qld. 

1343 

N.S.W. 

S.A. 

<yid. 

VV.A. 
Tas. 

ua 

Vic. 

S.A. 
Qld. 

184.5 

Tas. 

N.S.W. 
8.  A. 

^ 

1846 

N.aw. 

Vie. 


Vint  Land  RegnUtioBS  ;  unllified  at  Port  Phillip  by  Gtm.— 
The  Borthem  boundary  of  the  Port  Phillip  District  nxed 
at  the  MurmmbidKee. — ^Exploration  of  Gippedand  by  Angus 
McMillan. — Port  Phillip  petitions  for  separation. 

E3rre  starts  on  his  overland  journey  from  Adelaide  to  King 
George's  Sound. — Wreck  of  the  **  Maria,"  and  murder  of 
the  survivors  by  the  blacks. 

Suspension  of  transportation. — Break-up  of  the  penal  settle- 
ment at  Moreton  Bay. — Murder  of  Surveyor  Stapleton  and 
his  assistants  by  aborigines. 

Assignment  ceases. 

Depression  of  varying  intensity. 

Rev.  W.  B.  Clarke  finds  grains  of  alluvial  gold  near  Bathurst. 

Second  Census,  population  11,738. 

Gawler  recalled  in  disgrace  and  succeeded  by  Captain  George 
Grey. — Galena  discovered  in  the  Mount  Iiofty  Ranges. — 
Hostilities  with  natives  on  the  Murray. 

Explorations  by  the  Russells. — Mission  station  established  by 
Rev.  Mr.  Handt. 

Renewal  of  Transportation. 

Eyre  completes  his  journey  overland  from  Adelaide  to  Ejng 
George's  Sound. 

First  Representative  Constitution. — Crown  Land  Sales  Act 
(Imperial). — Disaffection  among  the  natives. 

Representation  granted,  to  the  extent  of  six  member?. — Licor- 
poration  of  Melbourne. 

Discovery  of  Kapunda  Copper  Mines. — The  South  Australian 
Act. 

Gipps  visits  Brisbane,  and  orders  that  the  width  of  streets  be 
reduced  in  subsequent  surveys.— Proclamation  of  free  settle- 
ment at  Moreton  Bay. — First  open  sale  of  land. — Appoint- 
ment of  a  Police  Magistrate. 

Financial  crisis  marked  by  the  failure  of  the  Bank  of  Australia. 

Collapse  of  the  Adelaide  City  Council. — Frome  explores  Lake 
lorrens  district. 

Moreton  Bay  granted  Legislative  Representation. 

Arrival  of  the  '*  Success  "  with  134  immigrants. 

Governor  Franklin  recalled,  and  succeeded  by  Sir  John-Eardley 
Wilmot. 

Great  flood  on  the  Yarra.— John  Donmore  Lang's  resolution  in 
favour  of  separation. 

Stnrt's  last  expeditions  inland. 

Leichhardt's  expedition  from  Darling  Downs  to  Port  Essington. 
— Murder  of  Gilbert  by  Aborigines. 

Explorations  of  Kentish  in  the  north-west. 

Mitcfaeirs  explorations  on  the  Barcoo. 

Grey  transferred  to  New  Zealand,  the  government  assumed  by 
Colonel  Frederic  Holt  Robe. — Discovery  of  the  Burra  Copper 
Mines. 

Explorations  of  Mitchell  and  Kennedy. 

Pnoe's  Norfolk  Island  Pandemonium  broken  up. — Resignation 
of  the  •'Patriotic  Six." 

€k>vemor  Gipps  is  succeeded  by  Sir  Charles  Augustus  Fitzroy. — 
Gladstone  proposes  to  revive  transportation  to  New  South 
Wales. 

Third  Census,  population  *32,879. 
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CHBONOLOaiCAL  TABLE 


1846 

S.A. 

Qld. 

Tas. 
W.A. 

1847 

N.S.W 

Q'ld. 

S.A. 
Tas. 

W.A. 


1848 

N.S.W 

Vic. 

S.A. 

1848 

Q'ld. 

Tag. 

W.A. 

1849 

N.S.W. 

Vic. 

S.A. 
Qld. 

Ta«. 

W.A. 

1850 

N.S.W. 

Proclamation  of  North  Australia. — State  grants  made  to  certain 
religious  bodies. — Expedition  and  death  of  Horrocks. 

The  founding  of  ** Gladstone,"  an '* exile*' settlement  at  Port 
Curtis.— Explorations  by  Leichhardt.— Moreton  Bay  de- 
clared a  port  of  entry.  —Publication  of  "  Moreton  Bay 
Courier,"  hrst  Queensland  newspaper. 

Governor  Wilmot  recalled  by  Gladstone. 

Reports  on  immigration  despatched  to  the  British  Government. — 
Lieut. -CoL  Andrew  Clarke  assumes  office  as  Governor. — 
Explorations  by  the  brothers  Gregory. — Discovery  of  coal 
on  the  Irwin  River. 

Crown  Land  Leases  Act. — Lady  Fitzroy  killed  in  a  carriage 
accident. 

The  8.S.  "  Sovereign  "  wrecked  on  Moreton  Island. — Explora- 
tions by  Burnett  and  Kennedy. 

Explorations  of  Baron  Vou  Mueller. 

Sir  William  Denison  assumes  office  as  Governor. — Reinstatement 
of  the  **  Patriotic  Six." — Removal  of  the  surviving  blacks, 
44  in  number,  from  Flinders  Island  to  Oyster  Cove. 

Death  of  Governor  Clarke,  whose  place  is  taken  by  Lieut. -Col. 
Irwin. 

Crown  Land  Leases  Act. — Earl  Grey  suggests  the  formation  of 
an  Assembly,  in  which  all  the  Austmian  colonies  should  be 
represented. — Destructive  floods  on  the  Swan  and  Avon 
Rivers. 

Attempts  to  revive  transportation  and  assignment. — The  Uni- 
versity of  Sydney  founded  by  Act  of  Parliament. 

Earl  Grey  returned  as  the  Melbourne  member  of  the  Legislative 
Council. 

Governor  Robe  makes  a  grant  of  land  as  site  for  an  Anglican 
Cathedral. — Recall  oF  Robe,  whose  place  is  taken  by  Sir 
Henry  Fox  Young. 

Last  journey  of  Ludwig  Leichhardt. — Kennedy  speared  by  the 
blacks. — Chinese  imported  as  shepherds. — The  Fortitude 
incident. 

Unavailing  protests  against  the  landing  of  convicts  from  the 
"Ratcliffe." 

Captain  Charles  Fitzgerald,  R.N.,  assumes  office  asCrovemor. — 
Governor  Fitzgerald  wounded  by  the  blacks. — Copper  and 
lead  discovered  in  the  Champion  Bay  district — Explorations 
by  J.  S.Roe.-Brown  coal  discovered  on  the  Fitzgerald  River. 

The  •*  Hashemy  "  incident. — Great  exodus  of  population  to  gold 
fields  of  California. 

Public  indignation  at  the  arrival  of  the  '*  Randolphe  "  with 
convicts. 

Revocation  of  the  North  Australian  proclamation. 

Convicts  per  "  Hashemy  "  assigned  to  squatters  on  the  Darling 
Downs. 

Convicts  to  the  number  of  1,860  landed  in  accordance  with  Elarl 
Grey's  probation  scheme. 

Commencement  of  transportation  to  Western  Australia. 

A  suggestion  for  the  formation  of  a  General  Assembly  of  Aus- 
tralia made  in  the  report  of  a  Privy  Council  Committee  on 
Trade  and  Plantations. 

Final  abolition  of  transportation. — Passing  of  the  Australian 
Government  Act. — New  South  Wales  loses  her  southern 
province  by  separation.— First  sod  of  the  first  Austiulian 
railway  turned  at  Sydney. 
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1«50       Vic. 

S.A. 
Tas. 

W.A. 


1851     N.S.W. 
Vic. 


S.A. 


Qld. 
Tm. 


1852    N.S.W. 
Vic. 

8.  A. 

Qld. 

Tas. 


1853    N.S.W. 
Vic. 
Qld. 

Tm. 


1854    N.S.W. 
Vic. 

S.A. 
Tas. 


1855    N.S.W. 

Vic. 

8.A. 


The  Ck>iiititation  Act. — The  Murray  fixed  upon  as  the  northern 
boundary  of  Victoria. 

South  Australia  obtains  representative  government. 

First  discovery  of  coal  in  tne  colony. —Tasmania  obtains  repre- 
sentative government. 

Arrival  of  the  **Scindian"  with  detachment  of  convicts. — 
Lieutenant  Helpman  finds  pearls  in  Shark  Bay. 

Four  of  the  five  Australian  colonies  obtain  representative  govern- 
ment (Queensland  still  a  dependency  of  Wew  South  Wales). 

Harcraves  discovers  payable  gold  near  Bathurst. 

Black  Thursday  (6th  February). — Proclamation  of  Victoria  as  a 
separate  colony. — Gold  discoveries. — Fourth  (Census,  popu- 
lation 77,345. 

Depression ;  withdrawal  of  specie  from  the  colony. — Abolition  of 
State  aid  to  religion. — The  Bullion  Act  passed. — Revival  of 
the  Adelaide  Corporation. — Abolition  of  nominee  Council, 
and  appointment  of  Legislature  of  one  Chamber. 

First  direct  shipment  of  wool  to  England. — Agitation  for  separa- 
tion from  New  South  Wales. 

£fflux  of  population  to  the  gold-fields  of  "the  other  side.'' 

Transfer  of  the  Customs  establishments  to  the  Colonial  Govern- 
ments. 

The  town  of  Gundagai  swept  away  by  a  flood  ;  77  lives  lost. 

Convicts  Prevention  Act  passed. — An  extra  regiment  brought 
from  England  to  keep  order. 

Return  of  prosperity. — A  steamer  ascends  the  Murray  to  the 
junction  of  the  Darling. 

Withdrawal  of  a  large  proportion  of  the  population  towards  the 

Stld-fields  of  New  South  Wales  and  Victoria. — Hovenden 
ely's  expedition  in  search  of  Leichhardt. 

First  Elective  Council  meets  and  passes  a  resolution  against 
transportation. —Gold  discoverea  at  Fingal  and  Tower  Hill 
Creek. 

Arrival  of  the  "  Chusan,"  first  P.  and  0.  steamer. 

Transfer  of  the  Australian  gold  revenue  to  the  colonial  exchequer. 

University  of  Sydney  opened. 

Discontent  on  the  gold-nelds. 

Moreton  Bay  declared  a  residency,  with  Captain  Wickham  as 
first  €k>vemment  Resident. 

Abolition  of  transportation. — Tasmania  adopted  as  name  of  the 
Island. 

Establishment  of  colonial  mints. 

War  scare  and  volunteer  movement. 

Governor  La  Trobe  retires  and  is  succeeded  by  Sir  Charles 
Hotham. — The  Eureka  Stockade  rebellion. 

Departure  of  Sir  Henry  Young.— Organisation  of  military  forces. 

D^Mtrture  of  Governor  Denison. 

Creation  of  a  separate  Colonial  0€Sce. 

Opening  of  the  first  Australian  railway. — Governor  Fitzroy  is 
succeeded  by  Sir  William  Denison. — Norfolk  Island  cleared 
for  the  Pitcaim  Islanders. — New  scheme  for  the  government 
of  the  gold-fields. — Introduction  of  responsible  government. 

Reforms  on  the  goldfields. — Introduction  oi  responsible  govern- 
ment.— Death  of  Sir  Charles  Hotham. 

Sir  Richard  Graves  Macdonnell  assumes  office  as  Governor. — 
Introduction  of  responsible  government. 
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CHRONOLOGICAL  TABLE 


1895       Qld. 
W.A. 


186&       Vic. 
Q'ld. 

W.A.. 


1857 

N.aW. 

Vic. 

S.A. 

1858 

N.S.W. 

Vic 

S.A. 

Qld. 

Tas. 

W.A. 

1858-W 
1859 

S.A. 

N.S.W. 

QlcL 

Taft. 

1860 

N*S.W. 

Vic. 
S.A. 
Qld. 

Gn^ry's  search  for  Leiohliardt. — ¥int  navigation  of  the  Fitsroy 
Kiver. 

Sim  Hennr  Edward  Fox  Yoang  sueceeds  to  the  Grovemorship. — 
The  Hampton  Case.— £25,000  contributed  to  a  fond  in  aid  of 
English  sufTereiB  by  the  Crimean  War. — Introduction  of 
responsible  govesnment. 

Gk>vemor  Fitzgerald  succeeded  by  Arthur  Edward  Kennedy. — 
•   JDisoo^ery  of  hif^^grade  copper  at  the  Bowes  Biver. 

New  South  Wales,  Victoria,  Qoaab.  Amtralia,  and  Tasmania  are 
granted  responaible  goyemment. 

Sir  Heiuy  BarkJy  aMranes  office  aa  Governor. 

Grounding  of  the  <<Phcebe  Dnnbai:"  on  Stradbroke  Island. — 
Murders  by  the  bUcks. 

A.  C.  Gregory's  expedition  in  search  of  Leiohhardt. — Perth  con- 
stituted a  city. — A  Select  Committee  appointed  in  Kew^ 
South  Wales  to  consider  the  best  means  of  legislation  on 
matters  of  common  interast. 

Serious  floods.— Wrecks  of  the  ''Duncan  Dunbar"  (119  Itve» 
lost),  and  the  ''Catherine  Adamson "  (21  lives  lost)  at 
Sydney  Heads. 

Death,  by  carriage  accident,  of  Lady  Barkly.  — Abolition  of 
property  qualification  for  members  of  the  Assembly. — 
Universal  manhood  suf&age  established.— Sixth  CmsaSy 
population  410,766. 

Babba^^e  and  Warburton  explore  northwards. 

Establishment  of  Supreme  Court  sittings. — Garbutt  tells  his  tale 
of  Leichhardt's  detention  in  the  mterior. — A  Select  Com- 
mittee appointed  in  Victoria  to  consider  best  means  of 
legislation  on  matters  of  common  Australian  interest. — 
Wentworth*s  draft  Bill  with  proposal  for  a  General  Asso- 
ciation of  the  Australian  Colonies. 

Eatablislunent  of  manhood  snffraffe  and  vote  by  ballot. — Tele- 
graphic coumiunication  established  between  Sydney  and 
Melbourne. 

Trial  of  rebel  leaders. — The  number  of  members  of  the  Assembly 
raised  to  78. 

Torrens'  Real  Property  Act  passed . — Series  of  exploring  expedi- 
tions begun  by  Stuart. 

Brisbane  declared  ai  municipality.  — Discovery  of  gold.— The 
Canoona  Bush. — Exploration  by  Landsborough  and  Dal- 
rymple. 

Establishment  of  a  State  system  of  Public  Instruction. 

F.  T.  Gregory  exploves  the  Gaacoyne  aad  Shark  Bay  diatriftti^. 

Series^  exploring  expeditions  by  John  McDouall  Stuart. 

The  N'orthem  Pr^riace  separated. 

Prodamation  of  Queeauand  as  a  sepacate  Colony,  with 
responsible  govarnmaiit* — Sir  George  Bowen  appointed 
GoveEoar. 

State  aid  to  religion  abolished.— First  submarine  cable  laid  from 
Cirouiaff  Head  to  Cape  Otway» 

Diaaatioira  floods  at.  Shoalhaveir  and  Araluen.— Discovery  of 
Kiandra  gold-field. — Heavy  losaea  of  cattle  from  **  Cumber- 
land Disease." 

Burke  and  Wills  start  on  their  journey  of  exploration. 

The  Wallaroo  aad  Moonta  copper  duKsoveries. 

Bowea  founded.— Withdneval  of  State  aid  to  religion. 
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1801    N.aw. 


Vic. 
S.A. 


Qld. 


Tas. 
W.A. 


1862    N.a.W. 
Vic. 

S.A. 


Qld. 
W.A. 


1863    N.S.W. 


Vic 

S.A. 
Qld. 


W.A. 


1864  N.S.W. 

Qld. 

W.A. 

186«      Tag. 

1865  Qld. 
Tas. 
W.A. 

^       1866    N.S.W. 


Governor  Denison  svooeeded  by  Sir  John  Youdc. — Anti-Chineee 
riots  at  Lambing  Flat.  ~ John  Robertson^  Land  Acts. — 
Constitutional  Crisis. — Regulation  and  restriction  of  Chinese 
immigration; 

Seventh  Censas,  popnlation  540,322. 

Mr.  Justice  BcK^by  claims  to  be  the  only  legally  appointed 
Judge  of  the  ^preme  Court. — McKinlay's  expedition  in 
seorch  of  Burke  and  Wills. 

Burke  and  Wills  perish  in  the  Great  Stony  Desert ;  dispatcb 
of  expeditions  to  search  for  their  remains. — Laws  made  foi 
the  transfer  of  real  estate,  and  for  municipal  government.— 
First  census  taken.— First  despatch  of  a  telemphic  message 
in  the  colony. — First  State  trial  (Regina  v.  rugh)  results  in 
a  vordict  for  the  defendant  establishing  the  right  of  fr^e 
discussion.  —  A  military  station  established  on  Albany 
Island. 

Governor  Sir  Henry  Young  snoeeeded  by  Colonel  Thomas  Gore- 
Browne. 

Explorations  of  F.  Gregoiy  in  the  North-west.— Pearling  grounds 
discovered. 

Conference  at  Melbourne  to  secure  uniformity  in  collection  and 
oompilatien  of  the  Arninal  Statistics  of  the  Australian* 
Colonies. 

Barinff  raid  on  the^LacUan  gold  escort  (£14,000  carried  off).— 
iJbolition.  of  State  aid  to  religjkMi. 

Charles  Gavaa  Duffy's  Land  Act. — ^Intercolonial  Conference  at 
Melbourne^ 

Departure  of  Sir  Richard  Maedonnell. — Stuart  crosses  the  con- 
tinent from  sooth  to  north. — Sir  Dominick  Daly  assumes 
office  as  Governor. 

McKin]ay*s  explorations. — Severe  floods  on  the  Fitzroy  River. 

€k>vemor  Kennedy  succeeded  by  John  S.  Hampton.— Formation 
of  the  fii«t  T^gwiattTe  Comicil. — Destnictive  floods  in 
various  parted  the  colony. 

The  outlaw  Gilbert  and  his  confederates  rob  a  jeweller's  shop  in 
Bathnsst,  and  hold  up  the  town  of  CanowiBdaca  for  three 
days. — IniAiatioB.  o£  the  fiiverina  district  dispute. 

Retirement  of  Governor  Barkly,  who  is  succeeded  by  Sir  Charles  ■ 
Darling. 

South  Australia  takes  over  the  Northern  Territory. 

Expedition  of  the  brot^qrs  Jardine  in  t^e  Gulf  Country. — 
Extension  of  thoi  north-west  boundary. — Queensland .  »uik 
Act  passed. 

Fint  settlement  of  noBtb^iwest  distnot; 

Intercolonial  Conference  held  at  Melboume. 

Frequent  outrages  by  buskrangens. 

First  railway  begun  in  the  colony. — Krst  sugar  manufactured 
from  Queensland  cane. 

Murder  of  Messrs.  Panton,  Harding,  and  Goldwyer^  by 
aborigines. 

First  successful  shipment  of  salmon  ova  from  England. 

First  railwagr  c^ned.^ — liiaanoial-depression. 

Act  passed  to  facilitate  release  and  traasfer  of  real  estate. 

^^tieipto'tlie  JjegisUUdve'  Oooncii  trrging  the  introduction  of  a 
meaavr&tD  estaUlsb  rspresentative  government. 

Passage  of  the  Public  Scfaoob*  Act  o^(S(r)  Henry  Parkes. 
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1866 

Vic. 

1867 

S.A. 

QMd. 

N.SW. 

Vic. 

S.A. 

Q'ld. 
W.A. 

1868 

N.S.W. 

Vic. 
S.A. 
Q*Id. 

Tas. 

W.A. 

1869 

N.S.W. 

Vic. 

Q'ld. 
S.A. 
Tas. 

W.A. 

1870 

N.S.W. 

S.A. 
Tas. 
W.A. 

1871 

Vk.* 
S.A. 
Q'ld. 

Tm. 

W.A. 

1872JIN.S.W. 

S.A. 

Q'ld. 

Political  deadlock. — (Governor  Darling  recalled  and  replaced  by 
the  Right  Hon.  F.  H.  T.  Manners-Sutton  (afterwards  Vis- 
count Canterbury). 

Introduction  of  camels  for  purposes  of  exploration,  etc. 

Financial  crisis. — Hume's  search  for  Leichhardt. 

Departure  of  Sir  John  Young. 

Import  duty  imposed  on  a  number  of  articles  for  the  purpose 
of  affording  protection  to  home  industries. 

The  Governor  and  Executive  Council  investigate  charges  against 
Mr.  Justice  Boothby  and  remove  him  from  the  Bench. — 
Visit  of  the  Duke  of  Eklinburgh. 

Rich  gold  discoveries  at  Oympie. 

Loss  of  the  schooner  "  Enima."  42  lives  lost. 

Lord  Belmore  takes  office  as  Governor. — Attempt  to  assassinate 
the  Duke  of  Edinburgh  at  Clontarf.— Treason  Felony  Act 


Visit  of  the  Duke  of  Edinburgh. 

Death  of  Sir  Dominick  Daly. 

Departure  of  Governor  ik)wen. — Visit  of  the  Duke  of  Edin- 
burgh.— Act  passed  to  regulate  Island  Labour  traffic. — 
Colonel  S.  W.  Blackall  succeeds  to  the  Government. 

The  Duke  of  Edinburgh  turns  the  first  sod  of  the  first  Tasmanian 
railway. — Governor  Gore- Browne's  term  of  office  expires. 

Departure  of  Governor  Hampton. — Transportation  ceases. 

Select  Committee  appointed  to  inquire  into  existence  of  alleged 
conspiracy  for  treason  and  murder. 

Reduction  of  the  property  qualification  of  members  and  electors 
of  the  Legislative  Council. 

Brisbane  Grammar  School  established. 

Sir  James  Fergusson  assumes  office  as  Governor. 

Governor  Gore-Browne  departs  and  is  succeeded  by  Mr.  Charles 
du  Cane. — State  aid  to  reliffion  finally  abolished. 

Forrest's  Expedition  in  search  of  Leichhardt. 

Intercolonial  Exhibition  held  at  Sydney  to  celebrate  the  100th 
anniversary  of  Cook's  landing. 

The  trans-contmental  telegraph  started. 

Amendment  of  the  Constitution. 

Grant  of  representative  government  to  Western  Australia. — 
The  brothers  Forrest  journey  from  Perth  to  Adelaide  via 
Eucla. 

Intercolonial  Congress  held  at  Melbourne. 

Increase  of  import  duties.— Eighth  Census,  population  731,528. 

Death  of  Lady  Bklith  Fergusson. 

Death  of  Gk>Yemor  Blackall. — The  Marquis  of  Normanby  assumes 
office  as  Governor. 

The  Queensland  National  Bank  founded. 

Discovery  of  Mount  Bischoff  tin-mines,  and  other  valuable 
mineral  discoveries. 

Further  explorations  to  the  east  by  A.  Forrest. 

Lord  Belmore  succeeded  by  Sir  Hercules  Robinson.— Interna- 
tional Exhibition  at  Sydney. — Death  of  Wentworth. 

Submarine  cable  laid  from  Singapore  to  Port  Darwin. — Comple- 
tion of  trans-continental  telegraph  line. — Strangway's  Act 
passed. 

Discovery  of  tin  at  Stanthorpe,  oopper  at  Mt.  Perry,  opal  in  the 
Warrego  district,  and  coal  at  Wide  Bay. — Discovery  of  the 
Palmer  gold-field! 
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1872 

Tae. 

W.A. 

1873 

N.S.W. 
Vic. 

Qlcl. 

S.A. 

W.A. 

1874 

Nis.W. 
S.A. 
Q'ld. 

Tas. 
W.A. 

S.A. 


Qld. 


Tas. 
W.A. 


1876     N.S.W. 
Vic. 

Tas. 

W.A. 


1877         Vic. 
S.A. 


Old. 

Tas. 

W.A. 


Lannceston  and  Western  Railway  transferred  to  the  Govern- 
ment.— Completion  of  direct  telegraphic  communication 
with  England. 

Land  Act  passed  to  encourage  small  settlers  and^immigrants. — 
Floods  and  storms  in  Victoria  district. —Cyclone  demolishes 
Koebume. 

Intercolonial  Conference  at  Sydney. 

Departure  of  Viscount  Canterbury. — Sir  Greor^e  Bowen  assumes 
office  as  Governor. — Education  Act  passed. 

Rush  to  goldfields  at  Cooktown. — Captain  Moresby  takes 
formal  possession  of  New  Guinea  on  behalf  of  the  British 
Government. 

Governor  Sir  James  Fergusson  succeeded  by  Mr.  (afterwards  Sir) 
Anthony  Musgrave. — Attack  by  natives  on  Barrow's  Creek 
Station,  Trans-continental  telegraph  line. 

Colonel  Warburton  crosses  from  the  trans-oontinental  telegraph 
line  to  the  head  of  the  De  Grey  River.  — Gosse  attempts  the 
overland  journey  from  Alice  Springs  to  Perth. 

Australian  Customs  Duties  Act  passed. 

Triennial  Parliaments  Act  passed. 

The  Boucaut  Policy  first  advocated. 

Dalrymple  extends  his  researches  on  the  north-eastern  seaboard. 
— Departure  of  the  Marquis  of  Normanby. 

Departure  of  Governor  Du  Cane. 

Explorations  of  E.  Giles. — Departure  of  Governor  Weld. — John 
and  Alexander  Forrest  cross  the  colony  from  west  to  east. 

Wreck  of  the  "Gothenburg,"  involving  the  death  of  Judge 
Wearing  and  other  weU-known  Adelaide  citizens. — Death 
of  Sir  Richard  Hanson. — Education  Act  passed.  — 
Explorations  bjr  Giles,  Crosse,  and  Warburton. 

Mr.  (afterwards  Sir)  W.  W.  Cairns  succeeds  the  Marquis  of 
Normanby  in  the  Government. — The  Port  Albany  Settle- 
ment transferred  to  Thursday  Island. 

Mr.  Frederick  A.  Weld  assumes  the  Government. 

Arrival  of  Sir  William  Cleaver  Francis  Robinson  to  assume 
office  as  Governor.— Giles*  third  expedition  confirms  the 
views  of  previous  explorers  as  to  the  desert  nature  of  a  great 
portion  of  the  interior. 

Intercolonial  conference  at  Hobart  to  secure  uniformity  of 
statistical  collection  and  compilation. 

Completion  of  telegraphic  cable  between  Sydney  and  Wellington. 

Number  of  members  of  the  Legislative  Assembly  increased  to 
eighty-six. 

Railway  opened  from  Hobart  to  Lannceston. — Death  of 
Tmganini,  the  last  Tasmanian  black. 

Giles  croBHcs  the  colony  from  east  to  west. — ^Violent  gale  at 
Exmouth  Gulf  ;  a  number  of  pearling  vessels  wrecked,  and 
69  persons  drowned. 

Deadlock  on  the  question  of  payment  of  members. 

Governor  Musgrave  succeeded  by  Sir  W.  W.  Cairns. — Inaugu- 
ration of  the  Senate  of  the  University  of  Adelaide. — 
Resignation  of  Governor  Cairns  after  two  months  of 
government. — Sir  W.  F.  D.  Jer\'ois  appointed  Governor. — 
Completion  of  the  telegraph  line  from  Adelaide  to  Perth. 

Sir  Arthur  Kennedy  appointed  Governor. 

Further  discoveries  of  gold. 

Governor  Sir  William  Robinson  succeeded  by  Sir  Harry  St 
George  Ord. 
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1878 

N.bW. 
Vic. 

S.4. 

1879 

Q'ld. 

W.A. 

N.S.W. 

Vic. 

W.A. 

1880 

N.S.W. 

Vic. 

Tas. 
W.A. 

1881 

n'.s.'w. 

Vic. 

Tas. 
W.A. 

1882 

nIs.'w. 

882-3 

S.A. 
Qld. 

1883 

N.S.W. 
Vic. 
S.A. 
Q'W. 

W.A. 

1384 

N.'s'w. 
Vic. 

W.A. 

1886 

N.S.W. 

Q'ld. 

Unveilingof  Woolner'g  Statue  of  Captain  Cook  in  Sydney. 

**  Black  Wednesday  "  ;  wholesale  disraistal  of  civil  servants. — 

Recall  of  Sir  George  BoMnen. 
New    Crown    Lands    Act. — Foonding   of    the    University    of 

Adelaide. — Rifle  Companies  Act  passed. — First  sod  of  the 

Trans-continental  Railway  turned  by  Sir  William  Jervois. 
Restriction  of  Chinese  immigration. 
Agitation  for  self -^vemmeBt. 
Sir  Hercules  Robinson  suooeeded  in  the  Government  bv  Lord 

Loftus. — Electoral  Act,  1879,  passed.— International  Exhi- 
bition held  at  the  Garden  Palaoe,  Sydney. 
The  Marquis  of  Normanby  assumes  office  as  Governor.  —Capture 

of  the  '*  Kelly  Gang  "  of  bashrangers. 
Alexander  Forrest  crosses  from  the  De  Grey  River  to   Daly 

Waters  Station  on  Overland  Telegraph  Line. 
Public  Instruction  Act  abolishes  State  aid  to  denominational 

education. 
An  International  Exhibition  held  in  Melbourne.  —Inauguration 

of  mail  contract  service  between  Victoria  and  Engliuid. 
Governor  Weld  succeeded  by  Sir  J.  H.  Lefroy. 
Departure  of  Sir  Harry  Ord.— 6ir  William  Robinson  enters  upon 

his  second  term  of  office  as  Governor. 
Federal  Conference  at  Melbourne  and  Sydney. 
Farther  restriction  of  Chinese  immigration. 
Furthei   reduction  of  property  qualification  of  members  snd 

electors  of  the  Legislative  Council,  and  increase  in  number 

of  members.  —Ninth  Census,  population  862,346. 
Grovemor  Lefroy  succeeded  by  Sir  Goorge  Gamine  Strahan. 
Cyclone  at  Roebume,  several  pearUng  vessels  wrecked,  number 

of  lives  lost. 
Prince  Albert  Victor  and  Prince  Georce  of  Wales  visit  Australia. 
First  himultaneoas  census  of  the  Australasian  colonies. 
Destraction  by  fire  of  the  Garden  Palace. — Death  of  the  poet 

Henry  KendaU. 
Departure  of  Sir  William  Jervois. 
Favenc   examines    coast   rivers  of   the  Gulf,   and  crosses  to 

Overland  Telegraph  Line. 
Discovery  of  silver  at  Broken  Hill. 
Completion  of  railway  between  Sydney  and  Melbourne. 
Sir  William  Robinson  appointed  Governor. 
Annexstion  of  New  Guinea  (repudiated  by  British  Govenmient). 

— Departure  of  Governor  fLennedy,  whose  plaoe  is  taken  by 

Sir  Anthony  Musgrave. 
Period  of  rash  mining  speculations. 
Sir  Frederick  Napier  broome  appointed  Governor. — John  Forrest 

explores  in  the  Kimberley  district — Hacdman  discovers 

auriferous  deposits. 
Federal  Conference  held  at  Sydney. 

Land  Act  passed,  iwolvinff  restriction  of  sales  by  amotion,  iac. 
Sir  Henry  Loch  attooeeds  Lord  Normanby  in  the  Government. — 

Appotntmeot  of  the  Public  Service  Board. 
Explorations  by  Harry  Stockdale. 
A  Federation  Bill  passed  in  Victoria. — A  similar  Bill  rejected 

in  New  South  Wales. 
Military  oontingeot  sent  to  take  part  in  the  Soudan  Campaign. — 

Opening  of  the  Broken  Hill  silver  mines. — Gkrvemor  Loftus 

sucooeded  by  the  Big^t  Hon.  Baron  Carrington. 
Agitation  for  a  division  of  the  cokoy. 
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1€86 

W.A. 

1886 

Q'ld. 
Tas. 

W.A. 

18S7 

N.S.W. 

S.A. 

Tas. 
W.A. 

I8S8 

N.S.W. 

Vic 

Q'W. 

W.A. 

I88D 

N.aw. 

Vic. 
S.A. 

W.A. 


1800 

Ni.'w. 

Vic. 
S.A. 

Q'ld. 

Tas. 
W.A. 

1891 

N.S'.W 

W.A. 

Mount  Zeeban  ailver-Iead  mines  discovered. 

New  Land  Act  passed. — Discovery  c>f  gold  inKimberley  district. 

Formatioii  of  the  Federal  Council  of  Australia. 

Industrial  depression. 

Discovery  of  Mount  Morgan  gold-mine. 

Grold  and  capper  discovered  at  Mount  Lyell. — Retirement  of  Sir 

George  Straban. — Extension  of  the  franchise. 
Agitation    for   self-gOTemoient. — Proclamation    of    Kimberley 

f>ld-field. 
ederal  Council  meets  at  Hobart. 
The  BuUi  mining  disaster,  83  lives  lost. 
The  English  Government  claims  £15,516  as  interest  on  an  old 

loao. — Adelaide  Jubilee  International  Exhibition. 
Sir  B.  G.  C.  Hamilton  assumes  office  as  Governor. 
Severe  hurricane  at  Ninety-mile  Beach,  pearling  fleet  destroyed, 

200  lives  lost. —Gold  discovered  at  Yilgam. 
Austcalasiam  Conference  in  London.— Australasian  Naval  Defence 

Foroe  Act  passed. 
Much  damase  done  by  bmsh  fires. — Centennial  celebrations. — 

Drasticlegidation  against  Chinese  immigration  (imposition 

of  a  poll  tax  of  £100).— Strike  of  colliers  at  NewcastliB. — 

Inauguration  of  weekly  mail  service  to  England. 
International  Exhibition  at  Melbourne. — Number  of  members 

increased  in  both  Houses. 
Death  of  &r  Anthony  Musgrave. — Sir  Henry  Wy lie-Norman 

aasnmes  offioe  as  Giovemor. — Railway  communication  opened 

between  Brisbane  and  Sydney. — Floods  at  Rockhamnton. 
Explorations  of  Ernest  Favenc. — Discovery  of  tin  at  Greenousbes. 
Centenary  of  first  settlement  in  Australia. — Conference  of  Ans- 

tealian  Ministers  at  Sydney  to  consider  the  question  of 

Chinese  immigration. — Imperial  Defence  Act  passed. 
Destructive  floods. 

Sir  Henry  Loch  succeeded  by  Lord  Hopetonn. 
Arrival  of  Governor  Norman.   « 
Grovemor  Sir  W.   C.   F.   Robinson  snooeeded  by  the  Earl  of 

Kintore. 
Tietkins  explores  country  round  L.  Amadeus. — New  Constitution 

framed. — Opening  of  the  eastern  railway. — Discovery  of  the 

Pilbarra  gold-field. — Departure   of    Governor    Browne. — 

Opening  of  cable  from  Banjoewvngie  to  Broome. 
Report  of  Imperial  Commission  on  Australian  Land  Defences. 
Payment  of  Members  of  Parliament.— Strike  at  Broken  Hill. — 

Maritime  and  other  strikes. — Severe  bush  fires. — Departure 

of  Lord  Carrinston. 
Local  Crovemment  Bill  passed. 
Land  Act  passed,  fixing  the  minimum  price  of  country  land  at 

fia.  per  acre. 
Wreck  of  the  *'Quetta"  (146  lives  lost). —Extensive  floods,  and 

terrible  hurricanes. — Industrial  crisis. 
Elstablbhment  of  the  University  of  Tasmania. 
Gdraoting  of    responsible  government. — Sir   William  Robinelon 

enters  on  his  third  term  of  office. 
Federal  Conference  held  at  Melbourne. 
Lord  Jersey  assumes  office  as  Governor. — Thirty>five  Labour 

Members  returned  to  the  Legi^tive  Assembly. — Arrival  of 

Australasian  Auxiliary  Squadron. 
JPint  Pariiameat  under  Responsible  Government. — Discovery  of 

Mnrchison  goki*field. 
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1891 


1892  N.S.W. 

Vic. 
Qld. 

.    Tas. 
W.A. 

1893  N.S.W. 

Vic. 


Q'ld. 

Tas. 

W.A. 


1894     N.S.W. 
S.A. 
Qld. 

W.A. 


1895 

n!s.*w. 

Vic. 

S.A. 

Q'ld. 

1896 

n.'s.w 

S.A. 

Q'ld. 

W.A. 

1897 

Vic. 

S.A. 

597-98 

1893 

Vic. 
S.A. 
W.A. 

1899 

N.S.W. 

Federal  Convention  called  in  Sydney. — The  Colonial  Premiers 

meet  at  the  New  South  Wales  Colonial  Secretary's  office. — 

Australasian  Colonies  join  the  Postal  Union. 
Strike  at  Broken  Hill. — Temporary  run  on  the  Qovemment 

Savings  Bank. 
Suspension  of  the  Railway  Commissioners. 
Constitution  Act  passed,  whereby  Queensland  is  divided  into 

two  provinces. — Pacific  Labourers  Extension  Act  passed. 
Departure  of  Sir  Kobert  Hamilton. 
Discovery  of  Bay  ley's  Reward  at  Coolgardie. 
Sir  Robert  Duff  succeeds  Lord  Jersey. — The  **  Royal  Tar  "  sails 

with  the  first  New  Australian  colonists. 
Land  Act  passed  providing  for  village  settlements,  homestead 

associations,    and    labour    colonies. — Financial    panic    in 

Melbourne. 
Terrific  storms  and  floods. — First  departures  for  New  Australia. 
Viscount  Gormanston  takes  office  as  Governor. 
Opening  of  telegraphic  line  to  Wyndham,  2,125  miles  from  Perth. 

— Discovery  of  Kalgoorlie  gold-field. 
The  Corowa  Conference. — Banking  crisis  in  Eastern  States. 
Further  Land  legislation. — Shearers'  Strike. 
Adult  Suffrage  Bill  receives  Royal  Assent. 
Disturbances  in  the  Legislative  Assembly  over  the  Pea^^  Pre- 
servation Bill. — Payment  of  Members  Bill  rejected. 
Telegraphic    communication    opened  between  Southern  Cross, 

Coolgardie,  and  Kalgoorlie. — Discovery  of  Kanowna  gold- 
field. 
Serious  industrial  troubles. 
Death  of  Sir  Robert  Duff. — Viscount  Hampden  takes  office  as 

Goveraor. — Crown  Lands  Act  of  1895  passed. 
Departure  of  Earl  of  Hopetoun,  who  is  succeeded  by  Lord  Brassey 
The  Earl  of  Kintore  is  succeeded  as  Governor  by  Sir  Thomas 

Fowell  Buxton. 
Departure  of  .Sir  Henry  Norman. —Disastrous  floods. 
Conference  of  Premiers  at  Hobart. 
Death  of  Sir  Henry  Parkes. 
Establishment   of    the    State    Bank. — Floods    and    storms. — 

Franchise  exercised  by  women  in  South  Australia. — Depar- 
ture of  the  Calvert  expedition. 
Lord  Lamington  assumes  office  as  Governor.  — Sir  Henry  Norman 

appointed  Agent-General  for  Queenslxmd. — Gales  and  floods. 

— The  ferry-boat  **  Pearl"  capsizes  at  Brisbane  (28  Uvea  lost) 
Explorations  of  Wells  and  Carnegie. — Openins  of  railway  to 

Coolgardieand  Kalgoorlie.  — HUbbe  jonmeysf rom  Oodnadatta 

(S.A.)  to  Coolgardie. 
The  People's  Federal  Convention  held  at  Bathnrst. 
Floods  and  storms  in  Gippsland. — Destructive  fire  in  Melbourne. 
Earthquake  and  hurricane  in  Northern  Territory  ;  destruction  of 

the  town  of  Palmerston. — Floods  and  storms  at  Adelaide. — 

Death  of  Sir  Thomas  Elder. 
The  Federal  Convention  holds  sessions  at  Adelaide,  Sydney,  and 

Meli)0ume. 
Destructive  forest  fires  in  Gippsland. 
Resignation  of  Sir  Thomas  Fowell  Buxton. 
Serious  disturbances  on  the  gold-fields. 
The  Federal  Bill  accepted  by  Tasmania,  Victoria,  and  South 

Australia,  but  rejected  by  N.  S.  Wales. 
Governor  Hampden  succeeded  by  Earl  Beauchamp. 
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1899 


SA. 
Qld. 

W.A. 


1900 


N.S.W. 
W.A. 


1901      N.S.W. 
Via 


W.A. 


S.A. 
W.A. 


Tab. 


1902     N.S.W. 


Vic. 
Qld. 


1903     N.S.W. 


Vic. 
Q'ld. 
S.A. 

W.A. 


1904     N.S.W. 


Lord  Tennyson  assumes  the  Crovemorship  of  South  Australia. 
Destruction  of  pearling  fleets  at  Thursday  Island  by  cyclonic 
storms  (200  lives  lost). 

Opening  of  Coolgardie  Exhibition.— Wreck  of  "  City  of  York  " 
and  •*  Carlisle  Castle,"  34  lives  lost. 

Conference  of  Premiers  at  Melbourne. — The  Referendum  ;  the 
Bill  is  accepted  by  N.  S.  Wales,  Tasmania,  Queensland, 
Victoria,  and  S.  Australia. 

Departure  of  Lord  Beauchamp. — Old  Age  Pensions  Act  passed. 

Agitation  for  separation  by  gold-fields  district. — Strike  of  drivers 
and  firemen  on  railways. — Departure  of  Governor  Smith. 

The  Australian  Colonies  send  military  contingents  to  assist  the 
British  forces  against  the  Boer  Republics. — The  Federal 
Bill  receives  the  Royal  Assent  (9th  /uly). — The  Honorable 
Edmund  Barton,  first  Federal  Prime  Minister. 

Readjustment  of  industrial  conditions  in  many  quarters. — 
Industrial  Arbitration  Act  passed. 

Opening  of  the  Federal  Parliament  at  Melbourne. — Expulsion 
from  the  State  Assembly  of  Mr.  Findley,  member  for 
Melbourne,  for  alleged  disloyalty.— Departure  of  Lord 
Brassey. — Swearing  in  of  Governor  Sir  G.  S.  Clarke. 

Brockman*s  expedition  discovers  valuable  pastoral  country  in  the 
north. 

Proclamation  of  the  Australian  Commonwealth,  Lord  Hopetoun 
first  Governor-General. — The  Federal  Parliament  opened  by 
the  Heir-Apparent  to  the  British  Crown,  the  Duke  of  Corn- 
wall and  York,  who  visits  each  State  of  the  Commonwealth. 
— Contingents  sent  to  S.  Africa  and  to  China. 

Arrival  of  Sir  Harry  Holdsworth  Rawson,  K.C.B. — Disastrous 
explosion  at  Mount  Kembla  Colliery,  Illawarra  District ;  96 
miners  lost  their  lives.— Jubilee  of  Sydney  University. — 
Woman's  Sufifrage  Act  passed. 

Agitation  for  Reform. — Mr.  Irvine  becomes  Premier. 

Arrival  of  Sir  Herbert  Charles  Chermside,  the  new  Governor. — 
Inland  mail  service  interrupted  by  drought. 

Reduction  of  members  of  Assembly  from  64  to  42  and  of  Council 
from  24  to  18.     Ministers  reduced  from  6  to  4. 

Opening  of  pumping  station  at  Northam  in  connection  with 
Coolgardie  water  supply  scheme. — Departure  of  Governor 
Sir  Arthur  Lawley. 

Conference  of  State  Statisticians,  Attorneys-General,  and  Min- 
isters for  Agriculture. — Strong  protest  against  Federal  action 
with  reference  to  letters  addressed  to  **  Tattersall." 

Conference  of  State  Premiers  and  Attorneys -General. — 
Referendum  on  question  of  reduction  of  number  of  mem- 
bers of  the  Legislative  Assembly. — Vote  in  favour  of 
reduction  to  90. 

Strike  of  Victorian  Railway  Employees. — Parliamentary  Reform. 

Cyclone  at  Towns ville. — Resignation  of  Philp  Ministry. 

Gild  discoveries  at  Arltunga. — Arrival  of  Governor  Sir  K 
Le  Hunte. 

Opening  of  pumpine  stations  in  connection  with  goldfields  water 
supply  at  Coolgardie  and  Kalgoorlie  ;  scheme  originated 
witn  Sir  John  Forrest. 

Federal  High  Court  constituted.— Federal  Electoral  Act  passed 
enfranchising  women. — Election  of  Second  Parliament. — 
Lord  Northcote  appointed  Governor-General. 

Meeting  of  Parliament.— Membership  reduced  to  CO. 
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1612 
1769 
1770 
1772 
1773 
1790 
1793 

1796 
1800 
1806 

1S07 

1809 
1810 
1814 


1815 

1818 
1819-20 

1820 


1821 
1822 
]823 


1824 
1825 

1825 
1827 
1828 
1829 
1830 


Discovery  of  New  Zealand  by  Tasman. 

Cook  arriTes  at  Poverty  Bay. 

De  Surville  kidnaps  a  *•  rancatira  '*  (Maori  chieftain.) 

Marion  du  Fresne  killed  and  eaten  by  the  Maoris. 

Fnmeaux  enters  Queen  Charlotte  Sound. 

Chatham  Islands  discovered  by  Lieutenant  Bronshton. 

Doubtless  Bay  visited  by  Lieutenant-Crovemor  King,  of  Norfolk  Island  ; 

a  ransatira  and  a  tohunga  (Maori  priest)  kidnapped. 
The  **  Endeavour  "  sunk  in  Dusky  Sound. 
Discovery  of  Antipodes  Island. 
Discovery  of  the  Auckland  Isles. — The  "  Venus,"  with  a  crew  of  runaway 

convicts,  visits  the  East  Coast. 
Defeat  of  Hongi  and  the  Nga-Puhi  tribe  at  Kaipara. — Crew  of  a  vessel 

eaten  on  the  East  Coast. 
The  Boyd  massacre. 
Discovery  of  Campbell  Island. 
Rev.   S.   Marsden  founds  a  mission  station  in    New  Zealand. — First 

introduction  of  horses,  cattle,  sheep,  and  poultry. — Appointment  of 

Kendall  as  Resident  Magistrate 
Attempted  capture  of  the  "Trial"  and  the  "Brothers"  at  Kennedy 

Bay. 
Expedition  of  Hon^  and  Te  Morenea  to  East  Cape. 
Raid   on    Taranaki  and  Port  Nicholson    by    Patone,   Nene,    and   Te 

Rauparaha. 
Hongi 's    trip    to    England. — Coromandel  visited    by   H.M.   Store-ship 

'*Coromandel.**  —  Auckland    Harbour   entered    by    the    "Prince 

Reaent." 
Fall  of  Mauinaina  Pa  (Auckland  Isthmus)  and  Te  Totara  Pa  (Thames)  to 

Honffi. 
Honffi  takes  Matakitaki  Pa  (Waikato).— Baron  de  Thierry  attempts  to 

buy  land  at  Hokianga. 
Act  passed  to  extend  the  jurisdiction  of  the  New  South  Wales  Courts  to 

British  subjects  in  New  Zealand.— Capture  of  Mokoia  Pa  (Rotorua 

Lake)  by  Hongi. 
Pomare  takes  Te  Whetumatarau  Pa,  near  East  Cape. 
Formation  of  Lord  Durham's  (unsuccessful)  New  Zlealand  Association. — 

Hongd  defeats  Nsati-Whatua  at  Te  Dukaraoganui  (Kaipara). 
Brief  settlement  at  Hauraki  Gulf. 

Destruction  of  the  Whangaroa  missioQ  station  by  Hoogi's  forces. 
Death  of  Hongi  at  Whangaroa  from  woimds  received  at  Hokianga. 
Capture  of  brig  *'  Hawes  ^  by  Maoiis  at  Whakatane. 
Battle  of   Taumata-Wiwi  (near  Cambridge). — Fail    of   Kaiapohia    Pa 

(Canterbury). — Battle  of  Kororareka  between  two  Nga-Puhi  tribes. — 

Massacre  at  Kaiapoi  and  death  of  Tama-i-hara-noi  at  the.  hands  of 
'    Te  Rauparaha*8  adherents. 
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1831  Thirteoi  chiefis  appeal  for  protection  to  the  English  Government. — 
Waikato  captures  Pukerangiora  Pa  (Waitara). 

Repabe  of  Waikato  at  Ncn^mota  Pa. 

A^wintment  of  James  Busby  as  Resident  Magistrate  at  the  Bay  of 
Islands. 

Battle  of  Hx^whenua  and  Pakakutu  near  OtakL — Wreck  of.  the 
*' Harriet"  at  Cape  Egroont. — Shelling  of  Waimate  Pa  near  Opunake 
by  H  M.S.  "Alligator.'*  Thierry  announces  himself  the  Sovereign 
dhief  of  New  Zealand  and  defender  of  its  liberties. 

Formation  of  the  second  New  Zealand  Association. — Formation  of  a 
confederation  called  **  The  United  Tribes  of  New  Zealand." — Ngati- 
Awa  tribes  take  possession  of  Chatham  Islands. 

Waikato  captures  Maketu  Pa  (Bay  of  Plenty). 

Lord  Durham  and  Edward  Gib)x)n  Wakefield  attempt  to  revive  the  New 
Zealand  Association. 

The  settlers  at  Kororareka  form  a  vigilance  committee. — Arrival 
at  Hokianga  of  Bishop  Pompallier  (5.C.). — Discovery  of  Pelorus 
Sound  by  H. M.S.  '•Peloms.*' 

French  whaler  **  Jean  Bart "  captured  by  Maoris  at  Chatham  Islands. — 
Founding  of  the  New  Zealand  Company,  and  despatch  of  its  first 
oolonising  expeditions. — New  Zealand  incorporated  with  New  Sonth 
Wales,  and  Captain  Hobson  appointed  first  Lieutenant-Governor. — 
Battle  of  Knititanga  (Otaki). 

First  appearance  of  a  steamer  in  New  Zealand  waters. — Arrivals  of  immi- 
grants at  Port  Nicholson. — Arrival  of  Captain  Hobson,  and  the  sign- 
ing  of  the  Treaty  of  Waitangi.  — The  Queen's  sovereignty  proclaimed 
over  all  New  Zealand. — Auckland  founded.— The  Nsntes-Bordelaise 
Company  send  settlers  to  Akaroa. 

Auckland  proclaimed  the  seat  of  government. — Issue  of  Charter  of  Incor- 
poration to  the  New  Zealand  Company. — New  Zealand  proclaimed 
independent  of  New  South  Wales. 

Settlement  founded  at  Nelson. — Arrival  of  Bishop  Selwyn. — Death  of 
Governor  Hobson. 

The  Wairau  massacre. — Captain  Fitzroy  takes  office  as  Governor. 

Governor  Fitzroy's  mist^Len  land  policy. 

Bone  Heke  hews  down  the  flaestaff  at  the  Bay  of  Islands. 

Destruction  of  Kororareka  by  Heke. — Arrival  of  reinforcements  of 
troops  frotd  Sydney  and  Hobart. — Unsuccessful  attack  on  a  pa  at 
Ohaeawae. — Recall  of  Governor  Fitzroy  and  appointment  of  Captain 
George  €rrey. 

Capture  St  Ruapekapeka  pa  (Bay  of  Islands)  and  conclnsion  of  the  war 
with  Heke. — Outbreak  of  hostilities  in  the  Hutt  Valley,  near 
Wellington. — Seizure  of  Te  Ranparaha  at  Porirua. — New  Zealand 
Government  Act  passed  (dividing  the  colony  into  two  provinces,  and 
granting  representative  institutions). — ^Te  Hen  Heu  overwhelmed 
and  buried  oy  a  land-sKp  at  Taupo. 

Minor  outbreak  at  Wanganui. — ^Arrival  of  the  New  2^1and  Fencibles. 

Sir  George  Grey  sworn  in  as  Govemor-in-Qiief  over  the  islands  of  New 
Zealand  and  Governor  of  the  provinces  of  New  Ulster  and  New 
Mnnster. — Founding  of  Otago. — Severe  earthquake  at  W^ington. 

Incorporation  of  the  Canterbury  Association. 

Suiraiderol  tite  New  Zealand  Company's  Charter.— Founding  of  Canter- 
bury. 

Discovery  of  gold  at  Coromandel. 

Third  Constitution  (divisioB  ol  the  oolony  into  six  provinces). 

Boundaries  of  tiie  .  .      .      ~  .  ^.    ^ 


LienteDaat<^lo 


dieproTinoes  proelaimed. — Departure  of  Sir  George  Grey* 
ionel  Wynyacd  ■Btniass  administration  of  the  Govern- 
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1855 
1856 

1857 

1858 

1859 
1860 


1861 


1863 


1864 


1865 


1866 


1867 
1868 


Severe  earthquakes  on  both  sides  of  Cook  Strait. — Arrival  of  Governor 
T.  Gore  Browne. 

Formation  of  a  Maori  league  against  land -selling. — Te  Whero  Whcro 
proposed  as  king. — First  Ministry  under  Responsible  Government, 
Mr.  SeweU^  Colooial  Secretary. 

First  payable  gold-field  opened  at  Collingwood,  Province  of  Nelson. 

New  Provinces  Act  passed. — Te  Whero  Whero  (Potatau  I.)  proclailhed 
King  of  the  Maoris. 

Te  Teira  offers  land  at  Waitara  for  sale  to  the  Government. 

Hostilities  begun  against  Wiremu  Kinci  te  Rangitake.— Capture  of 
Waitara  ra. — Engagements  at  Waireka  and  Puketakauere. — Defeat 
of  Kingi's  Waikato  allies  at  Mahoetahi.— Capture  of  Matarikoriko 
Pa. — Death  of  the  Maori  King  and  succession  of  his  son  Matutaera 
(Tawhaiao). 

Repulse  of  Maoris  by  Imperial  troops  at  Huirangi  redoubt. — Truce 
agreed  upon.— Gold  discoveries  at  Tuapeka  River,  Clutha,  &c. — 
lUcall  of  Governor  Browne. — Sir  George  Grey  enters  upon  his  second 
term  of  office  as  Governor. 

First  Native  Lands  Act  paised. —Wreck  of  the  **  WTiite  Swan"  on  east 
coast,  loss  of  many  valuable  public  records. 

Wreck  of  H.M.S.  ** Orpheus*'  on  Manukau  Bar  (181  lives  lost).— The 
Imperial  Government  explicitly  relinquishes  control  over  the  adminis- 
tration uf  native  affairs. — Assault  on  a  military  (escort  at  Tata- 
raimaka. — Defeat  of  Maoris  at  Katikara. — Commencement  of 
Waikato  war  ;  action  at  Koheroa  (Auckland  district).— Capture  of 
Rangiriri  Pa. — Railway  opened  from  Christchurch  to  Ferryroead 
Junction. — New  Zealand  Settlements  Act  passed. — Occupation  of 
Ngaruawahia. 

Engagement  with  the  Maoris  at  Mangapiko  River. — Defeat  of  Maoris 
at  Rangiaohia. — Capture  of  the  Qrakau  Pa. — Kngagement  near 
Maketu  (Bay  of  Plenty). — Defeat  of  the  Rawhiti  tribes  by  the 
Arawa  friendlies. — Cameron's  repulse  at  the  Gate  Pa. — Repulse  of 
the  Hauhaus  at  Sentry  Hill  (Taranaki). — Battle  of  Moutoa  (Wan- 
ganui)  and  defeat  of  Hauhaus  by  friendlies. — Defeat  uf  Maoris  at  Te 
Kanga. — Discovery  of  gold  on  the  west  coast  of  Middle  Island.—^ 
Escape  of  Maori  prisoners  from  Kawau. — Wellington  chosen  as  the 
seat  of  Govemmerit.— Grey  confiscates  native  lands  in  Waikato. 

Submission  of  Maori  Chief  Wiremu  Tamihana  te  Waharoa. — Removal  of 
the  seat  of  Government  to  Wellington. — Murder  of  Volkner  by 
Hauhaus  under  Kereopa. — Murder  of  Fulloon  and  others  by 
Hauhaus  at  Whakatane. — Capture  by  Grey  of  Wereroa  Pa,  near 
Wanf^anui.— Eraser  and  Te  Mokena  capture  Kairomiromi  Pa 
(Waiapu). — Proclamation  of  Peace. — Murder  of  a  friendly  messenger 
by  Hauhaus  at  Kakaramea. — Defeat  of  rebel  natives  at  Wairoa. 
Defeat  of  Maoris  at  Okotuku  Pa,  west  coast  of  North  Island. — Chute 
captures  Putahi  Pa  and  Otapawa  Pa. — Escape  of  prisoners  from  the 
hulk  at  Wellington. — Submission  of  Te  Heu  Heu  and  Herekiekie, 
of  Taupo. — Maori  jprisoners  sent  to  Chatham  Islands. — Laying  of 
the  Cook  Strait  submarine  cable. — Engagement  of  Pungarehu. — 
Natives  defeated  at  Omaranui  and  Petane  (Hawke's  Bay). 
Admission  of  Maori  members  (4)  to  House  of  Representatives. 
Arrival  of  Governor  Sir  George  F.  Bowen. — Escape  of  Te  Kooti  from  the 
Chatham  Islands. — Maons  attack  the  redoubt  at  Turuturu  Mokai. 
Engagements  at  Ngatu-o-te-manu. — Departure  from  New  Zealand  of 
Bishop  Selwyn. — Colonial  forces  repulsed  with  heavy  loss  at  Moturoa. 
Massacre  of  32  Europeans  at  Poverty  Bay. — Engagements  between 
Te  Kooti  and  the  friendlies  at  Patutahi  (Poverty  Bay  district). 
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Defeat  and  dispersal  of  Te  Kootrs  force  at  Ngatapa  Pa  (Poverty  Bay). — 
Murder  of  Kev.  John  Whitely  and  others  at  White  Cliffs.— Defeat  of 
Titokowaru  at  Otauto. — Outrages  by  Te  Kooti,  who  captures  Mohaka 
Pa. — First  visit  to  Wellincton  of  the  Duke  of  Edinburgh. — Defeat 
of  Te  Kooti  at  Ahikerera  Pa  and  Oaroaru  Teaugi  Pa. — Surrender  of 
Tairua  with  12*2  men,  women,  and  children  of  the  Pakakohe  tribe, 
near  Wanganui. —Sentences  for  treason  passed  asainst  Maori 
prisoners. — Storming  of  Pourere  Pa  by  Lieut. -Colonel  McDoonelL 

Frieiidlies  under  Topia  and  Keepa  pursue  Te  Kooti  (Wanfljanui  River). — 
Capture  of  Te  ICooti's  Pa  at  Tapapa  —Departure  of  the  last  detach- 
ment of  Imperial  troops. — Crusnittg  defeat  of  Te  Kooti  atMaraetahi. 
— Second  visit  of  the  Duke  of  Edinburgh  to  Wellington. — Act  passed 
to  establish  the  University  of  New  Zealand.  — LAnd  Transfer  Act 


Deatn  of  Tamati  Waka  Nene. — Capture  of  Kereopa. 

Execution  of  Kereopa  at  Napier. — First  appointment  of  Rangatiras  (2) 

to  the  Legislative    Council — Public    Trust   Office    Act  passed. — 

Te  Kooti  retires  to  the  King  country. 
Governor  Sir  Qeorge  Bowen  succeeded  by  Sir  James  Fergusson.      , 
Abolition  of  incarceration  for  debt. — Departure  of  Sir  James  Fergusson ; 

the  Governorship  assumed  by  the  Marquis  of  Normanby. 
Abolition  of  Provinces  Act  passed. — Sir  George  Grey  elected  to  the 

Assembly  as  member  for  Auckland. 
Submarine  cable  completed  between  New  Zealand  and  New  South  Wales. 
Education  Act  passed  providing  for  the  free  and  compulsory  education  of 

children. 
Sir  George  Grey's  first  land  tax  passed. 
Departure  of  the  Marquis  of  Normanby. — Land  dispute  with  Te  Whiti. — 

Sir  Hercules  Bobinson  assumes  office   as    Governor. — Arrest  and 

imprisonment  of  180  natives,  who  had  been,  by  Te  Whiti's  orders, 

ploughing  lands  occupied  by  Europeans. — Triennial  Parliaments  Act 

passed. — Act  passed  to  confer  the  suffrage  on  every  resident  adult  male. 
Governor  Sir  Hercules  Robinson  succeeded  by  Sir  A.  H.  Gordon. 
S.S.    ''Tararua"    wrecked    (130    lives    lost). — Severe   earthquakes    in 

Wellington.— Arrest  of  Te  Whiti  and  Tohu. 
Departure  of  Sir  A.  H.  Gordon. — Assumption  of  the  Government  by  Sir 

J.  Prendergast. 
Arrival  of  Governor  Sir  W.  F.  D.  Jervois. —Proclamation  of  anmesty  to 

Maori  political  offender*.— Liberation  of  Te  Whiti  and  Tohu. 
Opening  of  New  Zealand  Industrial  Exhibition  at  Wellington. 
Volcanic  eruptions  at  Tarawera  (101  lives  lost). — Destruction  of  famous 

Pink  and  White  Terraces. 
Kermadec  Islands  annexed  to  New  Zealand. — Australasian  Naval  Defence 

Act  passed. 

Proclamation  of  protectorate  over  Cook  Islands. 
The  Earl  of  Onslow  succeeds  Sir  W.  F.  D.  Jervois  in  the  Government.— 

Opening  of  South  Seas  exhibition,  Dunedin. 
First  election  of  the  House  of  Representatives  under  manhood  suffrage 

and  on  the  one  man  one  vote  principle. 
Labour  laws :  Employers  Liability  Act,  1882  Amendment  Act ;  Truck 

Act. — ^Factories    Act    (repealed    1894). — Land    and    Income    Tax 

Assessment  Act  passed  for  purposes  of  taxation. 
The  Earl  of  Onslow  succeeded  in  the  Government  by  the  Earl  of  Glasgow. 

— Labour  laws :  Contractors  and  Workmen's  Lien  Act. — Passing  of 

the  first  Land  and  Income  Tax  Act,  on  basis  of  Assessment  Act 

of  previous  year. — Land    Act,    1892  (lease  in  perpetuity  without 

revaluation  system  introduced  ;  occupation  with  right  of  purchase ; 

optional  method  of  selection  ;  small  farms  associations). 
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1893  Death  of  Hon.  JiAm  BaUanoe.— Bank  Note  Issue  Aot  passed.— The 
Electoral  Act,  1893,  passed  conferring  the  franchise  on  women. — 
Alcoholic  Liqnors  Sale  Control  Act  passed  ;  all  new  licenses  to  be 
granted  subject  to  will  of  electors ;  also  abolition  or  reduction  of 
licenses. — Labour  laws  :  Workmen's  Wages  Act. — Native  Land 
Purchase  and  Acquisition  Act. 

1894  Labour  laws :  Conspiracy  Law  Amendmesit ;  Act  to  encourage  the 
formation  of  industrial  unions  and  associations,  etc. — ^Factories  Act. — 
Act  for  limiting  hours  of  business  in  shops. — Advances  to  Settlers 
Act. — Luid  for  Settlement  Act  (1894)  and  Lands  Improvement  and 
Native  Lands  Acqaisition  Act. — Wreck  of  the  s.s.  ''Wairarapa"  at 
Great  Barrier  Island  (135  lives  lost). 

1895  J^abour  laws :  Act  to  regulate  the  attachment  of  wages. — Servants 
Registry  Office  Act.— Family  Homes  Protection  Act. 

1896  Brunner  Mine  explosion  (67  deaths). — Land  for  Settlements  Act  amended. 
— Alteration  of  franchise  by  abolition  of  non-residential  or  property 
qualification. 

1897  The  Earl  of  Glasgow  succeeded  in  the  Government  by  the  Earl  of 
Ranfurly.— Wreck  of  the  "Tasmania"  (10  lives  lost).— The  Hon. 
R.  J.  Seddon  called  to  the  Privy  Council. 

1898  Death  of  Sir  George  Grey. — Act  to  provide  old-age  pensions  passed. — 
Death  of  Bishop  Selwyn. 

1899  Military  assistance  rendered  to  the  Ehnpire  in  the  Boer  war. 

1900  Further  military  assistance  to  the  Empire. — Immigration  Restriction  Act 
came  into  operation. — Maori  Councils  Act  passed. 

1901  Universal  penny  postage  adopted  by  New  Zealand. — Visit  of  the  Duke  of 
CJomwall  and  York. — Annexation  of  Cook  Islands. — Departure  of  the 
sixth  and  seventh  contingents. — Visit  of  the  Federation  Commission 
to  Australia. — Death  of  Sir  John  Mackenzie. — Extension  of 
boundaries  of  colony  to  include  Cook  and  other  Pacific  Islands. 

1902  Eighth,  ninth,  and  tenth  continsents  despatched  to  South  Africa. — Mr. 
Seddonproceeds  to  South  Africa  and  thence  to  London.  — Wreck  of 
the  **Ventnor"  near  Hokianga.—r Wreck  of  the  *' Elingamite  *' at 
the  Three  Kings. 

1903  Celebration  of  Hon.  R.  J.  Seddon's  t^ith  year  of  office  as  Premier. 
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THE  qnestioa  of  the  federation  of  the  Tarions  provinces  of  Australia 
WBS  not  overiooked  by  the  framers  of  the  first  free  Australian  Con- 
stitotioD,  who  proposed  theestablishment  of  a  General  Assembly  *'to  make 
Imtb  m  relation  to  those  intercolonial  questions  that  have  arisen,  or  may 
hereafter  arise/'  and  who,  indeed,  sketched  out  a  tolerably  comprehen 
sive  fedratition  scheme.  Unfortunately,  however,  that  proposition  was 
indnded  with  another  for  the  creation  of  a  colonial  hereditary  nobility,, 
aid  in  the  storm  of  popular  opposition  and  ridicule  with  which  the 
latter  idea  was  greeted,  the  former  sank  out  of  sight.  Again,  in  1853, 
the  Committees  appointed  in  New  South  Wales  and  Victoria  to  draw 
up  the  Constitutions  of  their  respective  colonies,  urged  the  necessity  for 
the  creation  of  a  G^eral  Assembly  ;  but  the  Home  Government  in 
definitely  postponed  the  question  by  declaring  that  "  the  present  is  not 
a  proper  opportunity  for  such  enactment."  From  time  to  time,  since 
Be^)onsibfe  Government  was  established,  the  evil  of  want  of  union 
among  the  Australian  colonies  has  been  forcibly  shown,  and  the  idea  of 
federation  has  gradually  become  more  and  more  popular.  Some  years 
ago  (188*3)  the  movement  took  such  shape  that,  as  the  result  of  an  Inter- 
odonial  Ccmference,  the  matter  came  before  the  Imperial  Parliament 
and  a  measure  was  passed  permitting  the  formation  of  a  Federal  Counci] 
to  which  any  colony  that  felt  inclined  to  join  could  send  delegates* 
The  first  meeting  of  the  Federal  Council  was  held  at  Hobeurt  in  January, 
188f.  13ie  colonies  represented  were  Victoria,  Queensland,  Tasmania, 
Western  Australia,  and  Fiji.  New  South  Wales,  South  Australia,  and 
New  ZoiHaaid  declined  to  join.  South  Australia  sent  representatives  to 
a  nfasequent  meeting,  but  withdrew  shortly  afterwards.  The  Council 
held  eight  meetings,  at  which  many  matters  of  intercolonial  interest 
were  discussedt  the  last  having  been  held  in  Melbourne,  early  in  1899. 
One  meeting  every  two  years  was  necessary  to  keep  the  Council  in 
existence.  Being,  from  its  inherent  constitution,  a  purely  deliberative 
body,  having  no  executive  functions  whatever,  the  Federal  Council 
poBBeesed  no  control  of  funds  or  other  means  to  put  its  legislation  into 
force,  and  those  zealous  in  the  cause  of  federation  had  to  look  else- 
where for  the  full  realisation  of  their  wishes.  The  Council  naturally 
ceased  to  exist  at  die  inc^ion  of  the  Conunenwealth. 
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THE  COMMONWEALTH. 


An  important  step  towards  the  federation  of  the  Australasian 
colonies  was  taken  early  in  1890,  when  a  CJonference,  consisting  of 
representatives  from  each  of  the  seven  colonies  of  Australasia,  was  held 
in  the  Parliament  House,  Melbourne.  The  Conference  met  on  the  6tL 
February,  thirteen  members  being  present, comprising  two  representatives 
from  each  of  the  colonies,  except  Western  Australia  which  sent  only  one. 
Mr.  Duncan  Gillies,  Premier  of  Victoria,  was  elected  President.  Seven 
meetings  were  held,  the  question  of  federation  being  discussed  at  con- 
siderable length  ;  and  in  the  end  the  Conference  adopted  an  address  to 
the  Queen,  expressing  their  loyalty  and  attachment,  and  submitting 
certain  resolutions  which  affirmed  the  desirability  of  an  early  union, 
under  the  Crown  of  the  Australian  colonies  on  principles  just  to  all, 
suggested  that  the  remoter  Australasian  colonies  should  be  entitled  to 
admission  upon  terms  to  be  afterwards  agreed  upon,  and  recommended 
that  steps  should  be  taken  for  the  appointment  of  delegates  to  a 
National  Australasian  Convention,  to  consider  and  report  upon  an 
adequate  scheme  for  a  Federal  Constitution. 

In  accordance  with  the  terms  of  that  resolution,  delegates  were 
appointed  by  the  Australasian  Parliaments,  and  on  the  2nd  March, 
1891,  the  National  Australasian  Convention  commenced  its  sittings 
in  the  Legislative  Assembly  Chambers,  Sydney,  having  been  convened 
at  the  instance  of  Mr.  James  Munro,  the  Premier  of  Victoria.  There 
were  forty-five  members  of  the  Convention  altogether.  New  South 
Wales,  Victoria,  Queensland,  Tasmania,  and  Western  Australia  (which 
had  only  recently  been  placf^d  in  possession  of  the  privilege  of 
Responsible  Government)  each  sending  seven  delegates,  and  New 
Zealand  three.  Sir  Henry  Parkes,  then  Premier  of  the  mother  colony, 
was  unanimously  elected  President  of  the  Convention;  Mr.  F.  W. 
Webb,  Clerk  of  the  Legislative  Assembly  of  New  South  Wales,  was 
appointed  Secretary ;  Sir  Samuel  Griffith,  Premier  of  Queensland,  was 
elected  Vice-President ;  and  Mr.  (later  Sir)  J.  P.  Abbott,  Speaker  of  the 
New  South  Wales  Legislative  Assembly,  was  elected  Chairman  of 
Committees. 

A  series  of  resolutions  was  moved  by  the  President,  Sir  Henry 
Parkes,  setting  forth  certain  principles  necessary  to  establish  and  secure 
an  enduring  foundation  for  the  structure  of  a  Federal  Government, 
and  approving  of  the  framing  of  a  Federal  Constitution ;  and  after 
discussion  and  amendment,  the  resolutions  were  finally  adopted, 
affirming  the  following  principles  : — 

1.  The  powers  and  rights  of  existing  colonies  to  remain  intact, 

except  as  regards  such  powers  as  it  may  be  necessary  to  hand 
over  to  the  Federal  Government 

2.  No  alteration   to   be  made  in  State  boundaries  without   the 

consent  of  the  Legislatures  of  such  States,  as  well  as  of  the 
Federal  Parliament. 

3.  Ti'ade  between  the  federated  colonies  to  be  absolutely  free. 
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4.  Power  to  impose  Customs  and  Excise  Duties  to  rest  with  the 

Federal  Government  and  Parliament. 

5.  Military  and  Naval  Defence  Forces  to  be  under  one  command. 

6.  The  Federal  Constitution  to  make  provision  to  enable  each  State 

to  make  amendments  in  its  Constitution  if  necessary  for  the 
purposes  of  Federation. 

Further  resolutions  approved  of  the  framing  of  a  Federal  Constitution 
which  should  establish  a  Senate  and  a  House  of  Representatives — the 
latter  to  possess  the  sole  power  of  originating  money  Bills ;  also  a 
Federal  Supreme  Court  of  Appeal,  and  an  Executive  consisting  of  a 
Governor-General,  with  such  persons  as  might  be  appointed  his  advisers. 
On  the  31st  March,  Sir  Samuel  Griffith,  as  Chairman  of  the  Committee 
on  Constitutional  Machinery,  brought  up  a  draft  Constitution  Bill, 
which  was  fully  and  carefully  considered  by  the  Convention  in 
Committee  of  the  Whole,  and  adopted  on  the  9  th  April,  when  the 
Convention  was  formally  dissolved. 

The  Bill  of  1891  aroused  no  popular  enthusiasm,  and  parliamentary 
sanction  to  its  provisions  was  not  sought  in  any  of  the  colonies  ;  thus 
federation  fell  into  the  background  of  politics. 

At  this  jimcture  a  section  of  the  public  began  to  exhibit  an  active 
interest  in  the  cause  which  seemed  in  danger  of  being  temporarily 
lost  through  the  neglect  of  politicians.  Public  Associations  showed 
sympathy  with  the  movement,  and  Federation  Leagues  were  organised 
to  discuss  the  Bill  and  to  urge  the  importance  of  federal  union  upon 
the  people.  A  conference  of  delegates  from  Federation  Leagues  and 
similar  Associations  in  New  South  Wales  and  Victoria  was  called  at 
Corowa  in  1893,  The  most  important  suggestion  made  at  this  Confer- 
ence was  that  the  Constitution  should  be  framed  by  a  Convention  to  be 
directly  elected  by  the  people  of  each  colony  for  that  purpose.  This 
new  proposal  attracted  the  favourable  attention  of  Mr.  G.  H.  Reid,  then 
Premier  of  New  South  Wales,  who  perceived  that  a  greater  measure  of 
success  could  be  secured  by  enlisting  the  active  sympathy  and  aid  of 
the  electors,  and  who  brought  the  principle  to  the  test  in  1895.  In 
January  of  that  year  he  invited  the  Premiers  of  the  other  colonies  to 
meet  in  conference  for  the  purpose  of  devising  a  definite  and 
concerted  scheme  of  action.  At  this  Conference,  which  was  held  at 
Hobart,  all  the  Australasian  colonies  except  New  Zealand  were 
represented.  It  was  decided  to  ask  the  Parliament  of  each  colony  to 
pass  a  Bill  enabling  the  electors  qualified  to  vote  for  members  of  the 
Lower  House  to  choose  ten  persons  to  represent  the  colony  on  a 
Federal  Convention.  The  work  of  the  Convention,  it  was  determined, 
should  be  the  framing  of  a  Federal  Constitution,  to  be  submitted,  in 
the  first  instance,  to  the  local  Parliaments  for  suggested  amendments, 
and,  after  final  adoption  by  the  Convention,  to  the  electors  of  the 
various  colonies  for  their  approval  by  means  of  the  referendum. 

In  1896  a  People's  Federal  Convention,  an  unofficial  gathering  of 
delegates  from  various  Australian  organisations,  met  at  Bathurst  to 
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discuss  the  COTumoowealtii  Bill  in  detail,  and  by  its  nambers  and 
enthusiasm  gave  valuable  evidence  of  the  increasing  popularity  of  the 
movement. 

In  accordance  with  the  resolutions  of  the  Gkmvention  of  1895, 
Enabling  Acts  were  passed  during  the  following  year  by  New  South 
Wales,  Victoria,  South  Australia,  Taanaoia,  and  Western  Australia; 
and  were  brought  into  operation  by  proclamation  on  the  4th  January, 
1897.  Meanwhile  Queensland  held  aloof  from  the  movement,  after 
several  attempts  to  agree  on  the  question  of  the  representation  of  the 
Colony.  The  Convention  met  in  Adelaide,  Mr.  C.  C.  Kingston,  Premier 
of  South  Australia,  being  elected  President ;  and  Sir  Richard  Baker, 
President  of  the  Legislative  Council  of  South  Australia,  Chairman  of 
Committees ;  while  Mr.  Edmund  Barton,  Q.C.,  one  of  the  r^iresenta- 
tives  of  the  mother  colony,  and  a  gentleoian  who  had  taken  a  deep 
interest  in  the  movement,  acted  as  leader  of  the  Convention.  The 
&ial  meeting  of  the  session  was  held  on  the  23rd  April,  when  a  draft 
Constitution  was  adopted  for  tl^  consideration  of  the  various  Parlia- 
ments, and  at  a  formal  meeting  on  the  5th  May,  the  Convention 
adjourned  until  the  2nd  September.  On  that  date  ihe  delegates 
re^assembled  in  Sydney,  and  debated  the  Bill  in  the  light  of  suggestions 
made  by  the  Legislatures  of  ihe  federating  colonies.  In  the  oourae 
of  the  proceedings,  it  was  announced  that  Queensland  desired  to  oome 
within  the  proposed  union  ;  and,  in  view  of  this  developnent,  and  in 
order  to  give  further  opportunity  for  the  consideration  of  the  Bill,  the 
Convention  again  adjourned.  The  third  and  final  session  was  opened 
in  Melbourne  on  the  20th  January,  1898,  the  Colony  of  C^eensland 
being  still  unrepresented ;  and,  after  further  consideration,  the  Draft 
Bill  was  finally  adopted  by  the  Convention  on  the  16th  March  for  sub- 
mission to  the  people. 

In  its  main  provisions  the  Bill  of  1898  followed  g^ierally  that  of 
1891,  yet  with  some  very  important  alterations.  It  proposed  to  estiablish, 
imder  the  Crown,  a  federal  union  of  the  Australasian  colonies,  to  be 
designated  the  Commonwealth  of  Australia.  A  Federal  Exeoutive 
Council  was  created,  to  be  presided  over  by  a  Governor-General  appointed 
by  the  Queen.  The  Legislature  was  to  consist  of  two  Houses — a  Senate, 
in  which  each  colony  joining  the  Federation  at  its  inception  was  conoeded 
the  equal  representation  of  six  members ;  and  a  House  of  Kepresentatives, 
to  consist  of,  as  nearly  as  possible,  twice  the  number  of  Senators,  to 
which  the  provinces  were  to  send  members  in  proportion  to  population, 
with  a  minimimi  number  of  five  representatives  for  each  of  ibe  original 
federating  states.  The  principle  of  payment  of  members  was  adopted 
^or  the  Senate  as  well  as  for  ihe  House  of  Kepresentatives,  ihe  honorarium 
being  fixed  at  X400  per  annum.  The  nominative  priDoi{de  for  the 
Upper  House  was  rejected,  both  Houses  being  elective,  on  a  suffin^ 
similar  to  that  existing  in  each  colony  for  tiie  popular  Cftuimber  at  the 
foundation  of  the  ConunonwealtiL  At  the  same  time,  it  was  left  to  the 
Fedonal  Parliament  to  estabHdi  a  federal  franchise,  which,  however; 
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coald  only  qaer&te  in  the  directiwa  ol  the  extension,  not  the  resiadction, 
ef  any  of  tbe  flxiating  privileges  of  the  individual  colomes ;  so  i^t  in 
thnop  States  whero  the  franchise  has  been  granted  to  women  their  right 
to  vote  eaanot  be  withdrawn  by  the  eential  authority  so  long  as  adult 
Ai&age  prevails.  While  the  House  of  Representatives  was  to  be  elected 
ier  a  pen^d  of  three  years,  Senators  were  to  be  appointed  for  twice  that 
tetiB,  provision  being  made  for  the  retireiaent  of  half  their  number 
ovciy  third  year.  The  c^>ital  of  the  (Commonwealth  was  to  be  estab- 
lished in  Jbderal  territory. 

Warmly  received  in  Victoria,  South  Australia,  and  Tasmania,  the 
Bill  was  viewed  somewhat  coldly  by  a  section  of  the  people  c^  New 
Scxith  Wales,  and  this  feeling  rapidly  developed  into  one  of  active 
hostility,  the  main  points  of  objection  being  the  financial  provisions, 
equal  representation  in  the  Senate,  and  the  diificulty  which  the  larger 
colonies  mnst  experience  in  securing  an  amendment  of  the  Constitution 
in  the  event  of  a  condict  with  the  smalls  States.  So  far  as  the  other 
eolonies  were  concerned,  it  w€ks  evident  l^t  the  Bill  was  safe,  and 
public  attention  throughout  Australasia  was  riveted  on  New  South 
Wales,  where  a  fierce  political  contest  was  raging,  which  it  was 
reocigiufied  would  decide  the  &te  of  the  measure  for  the  time  being. 
Hie  fears  expressed  by  its  advocates  were  not  so  much  in  regard  to 
aeenring  a  majority  in  favour  of  the  Bill,  as  to  whether  the  statutory 
number  of  80,000  votes  neoessary  for  its  acceptance  would  be  reached. 
Tkeae  fears  proved  to  be  well  founded ;  for  on  the  3rd  June,  1898, 
the  result  of  the  referendum  in  New  South  Wales  showed  71,595  votes 
in.  favour  of  the  Bill,  and  66,228  against  it,  and  it  was  accordingly  lost. 
In  Victoria,  Tasmania,  and  South  Australia,  on  the  other  hand,  the 
Bill  was  accepted  by  triumphant  majorities.  Western  Australia  did 
not  pat  it  to  the  vote ;  indeed,  it  was  useless  to  do  so,  as  the  Enabling 
Act  <rf  Aat  colony  only  provided  for  joining  a  Federation  of  which 
New  South  Wales  should  form  a  part. 

The  existence  of  such  a  strong  opposition  to  the  Bill  in  the  mother 
cokny  convinoed  even  its  most  zealous  advocates  that  some  changes 
wonid  have  -to  be  made  in  the  Constitution  before  it  would  be  accepted 
hj  the  people;  consequently,  although  the  general  election  in  New 
Sootii  Wal^  held  six  or  sev^i  weeks  later,  was  fought  on  the  Federal 
iaamey  yet  the  opposing  parties  seemed  to  occupy  somewhat  the  same 
grooiidi,  and  the  questicm  narrowed  itself  down  to  one  as  to  which 
Aonld  be  eatmsted  with  the  negotiations  to  be  conducted  on  behalf  of 
the  o^onywith  the  view  to  securing  a  modification  of  the  objectionable 
ieatures  of  the  Bill.  The  new  Parliament  decided  to  adopt  the 
pfoeeduze  ^  sending  the  Premier,  Mr.  Beid,  into  conference,  armed 
with  a  setaes  of  resolutions  affirming  its  desire  to  bring  about  the 
eoopl^aan  of  federal  union,  but  asking  the  other  colomes  to  agree  to 
the  i«coinfltderatton  of  the  provisions  which  were  most  generally  objected 
to  in  New  South  Wales.  As  they  left  the  Assembly,  these  resolutions 
■■JMnittod — first,  that,  with  equal  representation  in  the  Senate,  the 
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three-fifths  majority  at  the  joint  sitting  of  the  two  Houses  should  give 
way  to  a  simple  majority,  or  the  joint  sitting  be  replaced  by  a  provision 
for  a  national  referendum  ;  second,  that  the  clause  making  it  incumbent 
upon  the  Federal  Government  to  raise,  in  order  to  provide  for  the  needs 
of  the  States,  £3  for  every  XI  derived  from  Customs  and  Excise 
Duties  for  its  own  purposes,  and  thus  ensuring  a  very  high  tariff, 
should  be  eliminated  from  the  Bill  ;  third,  that  the  site  of  the  Federal 
Capital  should  be  fixed  within  the  boundaries  of  New  South  Wales ; 
fourth,  that  better  provision  should  be  made  against  the  alteration  of 
the  boundaries  of  a  State  without  its  own  consent ;  fifth,  that  the  use 
of  inland  rivers  for  the  purposes  of  water  conservation  and  irrigation 
should  be  more  clearly  safeguarded ;  sixth,  that  all  money  Bills  should 
be  dealt  with  in  the  same  manner  as  Taxation  and  Appropriation 
Bills;  and  seventh,  that  appeals  from  the  Supreme  Courts  of  the 
States  should  uniformly  be  taken,  either  to  the  Privy  Council  or  to  the 
Federal  High  Court,  and  not  indiscriminately  to  either ;  while  the 
House  also  invited  fui*ther  inquiry  into  the  financial  provisions  of  the 
Bill,  although  avowing  its  willingness  to  accept  these  provisions  if  in 
other  respects  the  Bill  were  amended.  These  were  all  the  resolutions 
submitted  by  the  Government  to  the  House,  but  the  Assembly 
appended  others  in  respect  to  the  alteration  of  the  Constitution  and  the 
number  of  Senators,  submitting,  on  the  first  of  these  points,  that  an 
alteration  of  the  Constitution  should  take  effect,  if  approved  by  both 
Houses  and  a  national  referendum ;  that  a  proposed  alteration  should 
be  submitted  to  the  national  referendum,  if  affirmed  in  two  succeeding 
sessions  by  an  absolute  majority  in  one  House,  and  rejected  by  the  other ; 
and  that  no  proposed  alteration,  transferring  to  the  Commonwealth  any 
powers  retained  by  a  State  at  the  establishment  of  the  federation,  should 
take  effect  in  that  State,  unless  approved  by  a  majority  of  electors 
voting  therein ;  and,  on  the  second  point,  that  the  number  of  Senators 
should  be  increased  from  six  to  not  less  than  eight  for  each  State. 

The  Legislative  Council  adopted  the  resolutions  with  some  important 
amendments,  discarding  the  suggestion  in  the  first  resolution  for  a 
national  referendum ;  submitting  that  the  seat  of  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment should  be  establiBhed  at  Sydney;  more  clearly  preserving  the 
rights  of  the  people  of  the  colony  to  the  use  of  the  waters  of  its  inland 
rivers  for  purposes  of  water  conservation  and  irrigation ;  carrying  all 
appeals  from  the  Supreme  Courts  of  the  States  to  the  Privy  Council ; 
and  declining  to  affirm  its  preparedness  to  accept  the  financial  scheme 
embodied  in  the  Bill.  Further,  the  House  suggested  that  the  plan  of 
submitting  proposed  alterations  of  the  Constitution  to  the  people  by 
means  of  the  referendum  should  be  altered,  and  that  no  rights  or  powers 
retained  by  a  State  should  be  afterwards  transferred  to  the  Common- 
wealth without  the  consent  of  both  Houses  of  Parliament  of  that  State. 
The  New  South  Wales  Premier  decided  to  submit  the  resolutions  of 
both  Houses  to  the  other  Premiers  in  conference,  attaching,  however, 
greater  importance  to  those  of  the  Assembly,  as  embodying  the  views 
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of  a  House  which  had  just  returned  from  the  country.  This  conference 
was  held  in  Melbourne  at  the  end  of  January,  1899,  Queensland  being 
represented ;  and  an  agreement  was  arrived  at,  whereby  it  was  decided 
that,  in  the  event  of  a  disagreement  between  the  two  Houses  of  Parlia- 
ment, the  decision  of  an  absolute  majority  of  the  members  of  the  two 
Houses  should  be  final ;  that  the  provision  for  the  retention  by  the 
Commonwealth  of  only  one-fourth  of  the  Customs  and  Excise  revenue 
might  be  altered  or  repealed  at  the  end  of  ten  years,  another  clause 
being  added,  permitting  the  Parliament  to  grant  financial  assistance  to 
a  State  :  that  no  alterations  in  the  boundaries  of  a  State  should  be 
made  without  the  approval  of  the  people  as  well  as  of  the  Parliament  of 
that  State ;  and  that  the  seat  of  Government  should  be  in  New  South 
Wales,  at  such  place,  at  least  100  miles  from  Sydney,  as  might  be 
determined  by  the  Federal  Parliament,  and  within  an  area  of  100  square 
miles  of  territory,  to  be  acquired  by  the  Commonwealth,  it  being  pro- 
vided that  the  Parliament  should  sit  at  Melbourne  until  it  met  at  the 
seat  of  Government.  A  special  session  of  the  New  South  Wales 
Parliament  was  convened  to  deal  with  this  agreement,  and  the 
Legislative  Assembly  passed  an  Enabling  Bill,  referring  the  amended 
Constitution  to  the  electors.  The  Council,  however,  amended  the 
Bill  demanding — first,  the  postponement  of  the  referendum  for  a 
period  of  three  months  ;  second,  making  it  necessary  for  the  minimum 
vote  cast  in  favour  of  the  Bill  to  be  one-fourth  of  the  total 
number  of  electors  on  the  roll ;  third,  deferring  the  entrance  of  New 
South  Wales  into  the  Federation  until  Queensland  should  come  in. 
These  amendments  were  not  accepted  by  the  Assembly,  and  a  conference 
between  representatives  of  the  two  Houses  was  arranged ;  but  this 
proved  abortive,  and  twelve  new  members  were  appointed  to  the  Upper 
House  in  order  to  secure  the  passage  of  the  Bill.  This  course  had  the 
effect  desired  by  the  Government ;  for  the  Council  passed  the  Bill  on 
the  19th  April,  an  amendment  postponing  the  referendum  for  eight 
weeks  being  accepted  by  the  Assembly.  The  Bill  received  its  final 
assent  on  the  22nd  April,  and  the  20th  June  following  was  appointed 
as  the  date  of  the  referendum.  The  poll  resulted  in  a  majority  of 
24,679  in  favour  of  the  Bill,  the  votes  recorded  for  and  against  being 
107,420  and  82,741  respectively.  South  Australia  on  the  29th  April 
had  re-affirmed  its  acceptance  of  the  Bill  by  a  majority  of  48,937  votes, 
in  Victoria  it  was  again  passed  with  a  majority  of  142,848  on  the 
27th  July,  while  on  the  same  date  the  Bill  passed  in  Tasmania  with  a 
margin  in  its  favour  of  12,646  votes.  Queensland  adopted  the  measure 
on  the  2nd  September  by  a  majority  of  6,216.  Western  Australia  still 
hung  back,  but  at  a  referendum  taken  on  the  31st  July,  1900,  the  Bill 
was  accepted  with  the  decisive  majority  of  25,109  votes. 

Though  the  Bill  was  favourably  received  by  the  Imperial  Govern- 
ment, certain  amendments,  the  most  important  of  which  referred  to  the 
appeal  to  the  Privy  Council,  were  proposed  by  Mr.  Chamberlain,  the 
Secretary  of  State  for  the  Colonies.     At  a  Premier's  Conference,  held. 
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in  Sydney  at  the  end  of  January,  it  was  d^idttd  to  send  dd^^ates  to 
England  from  each  of  the  federating  coloniesy.  who  were  to  giv^  their 
joint  support  to  the  Bill,  bat  were  naib  to  consent  to  any  amendzotBt  oi 
its  provisions.     The  six  delegates  arrhred  in  England  in  March,  1900y 
and  a  series  of  oonferences  took  place  amongit  theoMalTeSi  and  also 
with  officers  representing  the  Imperial  Gk^vemment.     The  most  MtiMiw 
ground  of  contention  w«s  Clause  74,  which  prohibited  appeals  to  Her 
Majesty   in   Council  in  matters  involving  the  interpretation  of   tiie 
Constitution  of  the  Commonwealth  or  of  a  State  uvleas  thft  pab&e. 
interests  of  other  parts  of  Her  Majesty's  dominions  were  oonoemed. 
On  all  other  questions  the  right  of  appeal  from  Supreme  CcntrtB  of  tlie 
States,  as  well  as  from  the  Federal  High  Court,  was  left  untouchsedL 
Mr.    Chamberlain  proposed    that,   notwithstanding   anything  in   the 
Constitution,  the  prerogative  of  Her  Majesty  of  granting  special  leave  ti> 
appeal  might  be  exercised  with  respect  to  any  judgment  or  order  of  t\» 
High  Court  of  the  Commonwealth  or  of  the  Supreme  Court  gI  Buy 
State.     In  other  words,  the  Secretary  of  State  insisted  that- Clause  74 
should  be  amended  so  as  to  maintain  the  royal  prerogative  as  to  appeals 
on  constitutional  questions  as  well  as  other  matters,  while  at  the  same 
time  he  promised  a  re-constituted  Court  of  Appeal  for  the  Empire  in. 
which  the  Australian  Colonies  would  tind  representation.  The  delegates 
opposed  most  strongly  the  submission  of  constitutional  dh^mtes  to  the 
decision  of  the  Privy  Council  under  any  pretext.     A  compromise,  sup- 
ported by  four  of  the  six  delegates,  was  therefore  agreed  upon,  by  which 
the  consent  of  the  Executive  Government  or  Gk)vemments  was  made  a 
necessary  condition  precedent  to  an  appeal  from  the  High  Court  to  the 
Privy   Council  on   constitutional   questions.      The  new  arrangement^ 
however,  evoked  such  hostile  criticism  in  the  colonies  that  the  Premiers 
cabled  a  rejection  of  it.     A  fresh  compromise  was  thereupon  arrived  at, 
by  which  it  was  determined  that  the  right  of  appeal  to  the  Privy 
Council,  where  a  constitutional  point  purely  Australian  in  character 
was  involved,  might  be  granted  at  the  pleasure  of  the  High  Court.    By 
this  settlement  the  finality  of  the  decisions  of  the  High  Court  upon 
matters  of  constitutional  interpretation  is  preserved.     The  arrangement 
pi-oved  satisfactory  to  both  sides,  said  the  amendment  was  accepted  by 
the  legislatures  of  the  federating  colonies.     Thenceforward  no  further 
objection  was  made  to  the  passing  of  the  measure,  and  it  recdved  the  royaJ 
assent  on  the  9th  July. 

Lord  Hopetoun,  who  had  formerly  occupied  the  position  of  Governor 
of  Victoria,  was  appointed  first  Governor-General  of  the  Common- 
wealth of  Australia,  and  arrived  in  Sydney  on  the  15th  December. 
Meanwhile,  by  royal  proclamation,  the  first  day  of  January,  1901,  wa»> 
fixed  on  as  the  date  of  inauguration  of  the  new  Commonwealth.  TW 
first  Federal  Ministry  was  formed  under  the  lead^iship  of  Mr.  (now  Sir) 
R  Barton,  and  was  composed  of  the  following  members : — 

Mr.  (nowSir)R  Barton  (N.S.W.),  Prime  Minister  andMinister  of  State 
for  External,  Afiairs  ;  Sir  William  Lyne  (N.S.W.),  Minbter  of  State  for 
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Smite  iktfura ;  €Kr  Qeoife  TutMr  (Yio;),  TreMurer ;  Mr.  Alfred 
Deakin  (Tie),  Attomojr^eneval  «Qd  Mimiter  for  Justiee  ;  Mr.  C.  C. 
Kingiton(6.A.),  Ministerfor  Trade  and  Oustmns;  Bir  J.  R  Diokson(Q.), 
Minifltor  ior  Defowe ;  Sn*  John  fomst  (WJL),  PostmnBter-C^enonJ. 
1&.  B.  £.  O?0<mnor  (N.aW.),  and  Mr.  (now  fJir)  N.  E.  Lewis  (Ote.) 
were  aiso  appoiatkl  as  Mmkters  without  portfolio,  <^e  former  oooupyiiig 
the  x>owtion  of  Yioe^PrendMit  of  the -Executive  Council.  A  few  days 
iflter  Sir  Jemes  DiokscMi  died  after  a  ^ehort  ilhieae,  aand  the  portfolio  of 
Minister  of  Defence  was  aMgned  to  Sir  John  'Fonrest,  while  Mr.  J.  G. 
I>mke,  who  h^d  offiee  as  Pestmaster-Qeneral  of  Queensliuid,  was 
appointed  to  «^milar  position  in  the  FedeiMtl  Executive.  Mr.  Lewis' 
only  kdd  office  in  the  Commonweidtli  Cabinet  until  the  Federal 
cftaciioBB  had  taken  place,  when  he  redgned,  and  was  succeeded  by  Sir 
Philip  O.  Fysk  Tl^  Ministry  as  above  oonstitated  was  sworn  in  on 
the  1st  January,  1901,  the  ceremony  taking  place  in  a  qsecially-erected 
pavilion  in  the  Centennial  PaiHk,  Sydney.  The  festivities  in  connection 
with  this  epoch-making  event  in  Australian  history  lasted  for  eeveral 
days,  additiomd  intevest  being  lent  to  the  proceedings  l^  the  presmce 
of  detachments  of  troops  irom  Great  Britain,  India,  and  the  vartous 
piovinees  of  Aiwtralasia.  The  death  of  Queen  Yiotoria,  which  took 
place  on  iiie  22nd  January,  1901,  possesses  a  melancholy  interest  for 
diese  States  from  the  fact  that  one,  of  the  last  great  public  acts  of  the 
deceased  sovereign  was  the  signing  of  the  proclamation  establishing  the 
Oommonwealth.  Under  ^e  Constitution,  the  control  of  Customs  and 
Excise  in  the  various  States  passed  over  to  the  Federal  authority  wil^ 
the  inauguration  of  the  Cemmonwealth,  and  attention  was  at  once 
ctovoted  to  pkdng nusttem  in  oonnection  with  thesesm^oes  in  working 
order.  The  taking  orer  of  the  postal  administrations  of  the  States  was 
net  finally  dealt  with  till  the  1st  March,  and  ihB  same  date  saw  the 
tnmsfer  of  the  Deface  Departments.  These  were  the  only  divisions 
of  State  administration  over  which  the  Conmionwealth  Government 
tiiought  necessary  to  assume  control,  though  the  Constitution  rendeifed 
it  penaiaBible  to  take  over  lighthouses,  lightships,  beacons,  buoys,  and 
quarantine,  by  the  simple  act  of  proclaiming  the  dates,  and  without 
further  legislation. 

As  it  was  necessary  for  the  Federal  elections  to  take  place  early  in 
1901,  much  detail  work  was  cast  upon  the  Ministry  in  the  shi^  «f 
anmnging  for  the  various  preliminaries  in  connection  with  rec(^ding 
the  Totos  in  l^e  six  States.  In  the  first  Piarliament  each  State  returned 
six  members  to  the  Senate,  while«eotion  26  of  the  Constitution  provided 
for  the  number  of  representatives  in  the  Lower  House  as  f olkrws  >-^ 
New  Sou^  Wales,  26  ;  Victoria,  23  ;  Queenshind,  9  ;  South  Australia, 
7  ;  Western  Australia,  5  ;  Tasnaania,  5.  Pariiament  may  increase  or 
iKmifikh  the  number  of  members,  provided  that  it  does  not  tdter  the 
prtyortion  of  members  to  Senators,  and  does  not  bring  the  number  of 
laembers  returned  from  an  original  State  below  five.  The  chief  interest 
in  tiie  Sections  settled  round  the  queetion  of  the  fiscal  policy  of  the  new 
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Commonwealth.  When  the  Constitution  Act  was  under  consideration, 
the  problem  arose  of  ensuring  a  sufficient  Customs  Revenue  to  enable 
each  State  to  receive  back  from  the  Federal  Treasurer  an  amount 
equal  to  what  its  own  receipts  would  have  been,  less  the  net  expenditiire 
of  the  Commonwealth.  This  necessity  was  met  by  the  "Braddon  Clause," 
as  section  87  was  called,  providing  that  during  a  period  of  ten  years 
after  the  establishment  of  the  Commonwealth,  and  thereafter  until 
further  legislative  action  is  taken  by  Parliament,  not  more  than 
one-fourth  of  the  net  revenue  of  the  Commonwealth  from  Customs  and 
Excise  shall  be  app^ed  annually  towards  Commonwealth  Expenditure. 
The  balance  of  three-fourths  is  to  be  returned  to  the  States,  or  applied 
towards  the  payment  of  interest  on  the  debts  of  the  several  States 
taken  over  by  the  Commonwealth.  Under  these  circumstances  it  was 
recognised  that  it  would  be  necessary  to  raise  a  revenue,  certainly  over 
£6,000,000  and  more  probably  approximating  X8, 500,000,  so  that  the 
States  should  be  recouped  in  the  manner  indicated.  It  was,  therefore, 
apparent  that  the  elections  could  not  be  contested  on  a  clear-cut 
Freetrade-Protection  issue,  and  the  parties  divided  on  the  question  as 
to  whether  the  tariff  should  be  revenue-producing  alone,  or  of  a  more  or 
less  protective  character.  The  Prime  Minister,  in  his  official  declaration 
of  ministerial  policy,  announced  himself  in  favour  of  a  tariff  that  would 
yield  revenue  without  destroying  industries,  or  a  policy  of  "  moderate 
protection."  The  fiscal  issue  was  made  most  prominent  in  New  South 
Wales  and  Victoria,  although  in  the  other  States  more  or  less  powerful 
organisations  ranged  themselves  on  either  side.  Representatives  of 
labour,  for  the  most  part,  took  up  an  independent  position. 

The  elections  were  conducted  as  provided  by  the  different  State  laws. 
Each  State  voted  as  one  constituency  for  the  Senate,  and  in  Tasmania 
and  South  Australia  the  same  procedure  was  adopted  in  voting  for  the 
House  of  Representatives.  The  elections  took  place  on  the  29th  and 
30th  March,  each  of  the  opposing  parties  claiming  the  victory  when  the 
fiijal  results  were  published.  From  the  declared  policy  of  the  candidates 
it  appeared  probable  that  the  protectionists  would  have  a  majority  in 
the  Lower  House,  while  the  "  revenue-tariffists"  had  a  stronger  hand  in 
the  Senate.  The  attitude  of  the  Labour  Party,  which  had  secured  23 
seats  in  the  two  Houses,  was  now  of  prime  importance,  but  a  semi- 
official statement  from  one  of  their  number  made  it  clear  that  the  party- 
intended  to  "  retain  the  balance  of  power  and  use  their  strength  only 
to  defeat  a  government  which  refused  to  obey  the  will  of  the  people." 
In  addition  to  completing  arrangements  for  the  mechanical  working  of 
both  Houses,  preliminary  action  with  regard  to  the  framing  of  a  tariff 
had  to  be  initiated  in  the  interval  between  the  elections  and  the  meeting 
of  Parliament.  The  Prime  Minister  was  also  called  upon  to  deal 
with  questions  affecting  the  condition  of  affairs  in  the  New  Hebrides, 
and  the  ownership  of  Kerguelen  Island,  and  the  policy  pursued  in 
these  matters  showed  that  the  Commonwealth  was  prepared  to  take 
cognisance  of  subjects  that  lay  outside  the  dominion  of  Australia.     This 
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deTelopment  met  with  some  adverse  criticism,  but,  generally  speaking, 
the  introduction  into  Australian  politics  of  a  more-extended  range 
of  interests  and  a  broader  aspect  of  national  life  was  haUed  with 
satis^tion. 

The  ceremony  of  opening  the  first  session  of  the  first  Federal  Parlia- 
ment of  the  Commonwealth  took  place  on  the  9th  May,  1901,  in  the 
Exhibition  Building  at  Melbourne,  which  had  been  specially  decorated 
for  the  occasion.  Under  commission  from  His  Majesty  King  Edward 
TIL,  His  Royal  Highness  the  Duko  of  Cornwall  and  York  formally 
opened  the  Parliament  and  in  his  speech  from  the  throne,  reference 
was  made  to  His  Majesty's  deep  interest  in  the  consummation  of  Aus- 
taralian  union,  and  eloquent  testimony  was  given  to  the  loyalty  and 
devotion  of  the  Colonies  to  the  Empire.  On  the  same  day  the  Senate 
elected  Sir  Richard  Chafifey  Baker,  of  South  Australia,  as  its  first 
President,  while  the  House  of  Representatives  elected  Mr.  Frederick 
William  Holder,  also  of  South  Australia,  as  Speaker.  The  Governor- 
General  delivered  his  speech  to  members  of  both  Houses  on  the  follow- 
ing day,  in  which  an  outline  was  given  of  the  policy  of  the  Common- 
wealth. In  addition  to  proposals  necessary  for  adapting  the  recently 
transferred  Customs  and  Excise,  Posts  and  Telegraphs,  and  Defence 
Departments  to  the  new  conditions,  measures  covering  a  wide  range  of 
subjects  were  promised.  Bills  establishing  a  ELigh  Court  of  Australia, 
A  Commission  for  the  execution  and  maintenance  of  the  provisions  of 
the  Constitution  relating  to  Trade  and  Commerce,  and  for  regulating 
the  Public  Service  of  the  Federation  were  included  in  the  first  part  of 
the  Government  programme,  and  the  selection  of  the  site  for  a  Federal 
capital  was  looked  upon  as  a  matter  of  comparative  urgency.  As 
regards  the  fiscal  policy,  it  was  stated  that  "  The  fiscal  proposals  of  any 
Government  must  be  largely  dependent  on  the  financial  exigencies  of 
the  States.  The  adoption  of  the  existing  tariff  of  any  one  of  these 
States  is  impracticable,  and  would  be  unfair.  To  secure  a  reasonably 
sufficient  return  of  surplus  revenue  to  each  State,  so  as  fully  to  observe 
the  intention  of  the  Constitution,  while  avoiding  unnecessary  destruc- 
tion of  sources  of  employment,  is  a  work  which  prohibits  a  rigid 
adherence  to  fiscal  theories.  Revenue  must,  of  course,  be  the  first  con- 
sideration, but  existing  tariffs  have  in  all  States  given  rise  to  industries, 
many  of  which  are  so  substantial  that  my  advisers  consider  that  any 
policy  tending  to  destroy  them  is  inadmissible.  A  tariff  which  gives 
fair  consideration  to  these  factors  must  necessarily  operate  protectively 
as  well  as  for  production  of  revenue.'' 

Bills  were  also  promised  dealing  with  the  restriction  of  immigration 
of  Asiatics,  and  the  diminution  and  gradual  abolition  of  the  introduction 
of  labour  from  the  South  Sea  Islands,  while  measures  were  stated  to  be 
in  preparation  providing  for  conciliation  and  arbitration  in  cases  of 
industrial  disputes  extending  beyond  the  limits  of  any  one  State,  for 
the  uniform  administration  of  the  law  relating  to  patents  and  inven- 
ticms,  and  for  a  uniform  franchise  in  all  federal  elections.     Amongst 
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other  legislation  £oreBhadowed,  but  not  dtwigned  for  immedia^  oon- 
sideration,  were  Bills  dealing  witli  Old  Age  Penuons,  Banking  Laws, 
Federal  Elections,  Navigation,  Shipping,  Qufurantine,  and  the  manage- 
ment of  State  Debts.  Reference  was  also  made,  and  attention  promised 
to  the  question  of  ihe  relations  of  the  Commonwealth  with  the  islands 
of  the  Pacific,  the  construction  of  railways,  oonneeting  the  easti^m 
states  with  Western  Australia,  and  also  the  Northern  Territory  of 
South  Australia,  while  with  regard  to  the  latter  its  transference  to  the 
Commonwealth  was  also  projected.  Mention  was  also  made  of  such 
matters  as  the  strengthening  of  Commonwealth  defences,  the  assimila- 
tion of  postal  and  telegraph  rates,  and  the  adoption  of  universal  penny 
postage.  After  the  formal  opening  of  Parliament,  both  Houses  ad- 
journed until  the  21st  May,  when  l3ie  real  work  of  t^  session  began. 
Early  in  the  debate  on  the  Address  in  Reply  the  Labour  Party  raised 
^e  question  of  a  "  White  Australia  "  by  moving  amendments  to  the 
effect  that  black  labour  on  the  sugar  plantations  of  Queensland  and 
northern  New  South  Wales  should  cease  at  once,  but  on  the  assunmce 
being  given  that  the  Ministry  had  the  matter  under  oonsideFation  the 
amendments  were  negatived.  The  address  was  finally  adopted  in  the 
Senate  on  the  3 1st  May,  and  in  the  House  of  Representatives  on  June 
5th,  and  the  way  was  then  clear  for  practical  legislation. 

The  first  measure  introduced  into  the  House  of  B^resenta4}ives  was 
the  Acts  of  Parliament  Interpretation  Bill  on  the  10th  May,  while  in 
che  Senate  leave  to  introduce  the  Service  and  Execution  of  Process  Bill 
was  moved  for  on  the  opening  day.  On  June  5th  notification  was  givwi 
of  several  bills  dealing  with  such  subjects  as  Pacific  Island  Labourers, 
Judiciary,  High  Court  of  Procedure,  Federal  Elections,  Federal  Fran- 
chise, Conciliation  and  ArHtration,  Immigration  Restriction,  PuWio 
Service,  Interstate  Commission,  Acquisition  of'  Plx>perty  for  Pttblio 
Purposes,  Defence,  and  Customs.  On  the  same  date  Hbe  Postmaster* 
<3}eneral  introduced  the  Post^  and  Telegraphs  Bill  in  the  Senate. 

Early  in  the  session  the  Senate  gave  token  of  its  intention  to  main- 
tain strictly  the  privileges  granted  to  it  by  the  Constitution.  E)co^>tion 
was  taken  to  the  first  Supply  Bill  sent  from  the  House  of  R^resenta' 
tives  because  the  accounts  of  proposed  expenditure  had  not  been 
ihcorporated  in  iAie  measure,  but  submitted  in  the  form  of  a  schedule^ 
The  Bill  was  returned  to  the  Lower  House,  which  consented  to  am^id 
it  in  accordance  with  the  wishes  of  the  Senate,  ^n  the  House  of 
Representatives  delibm^tions  were  connnenced  on  the  Public  Serviee 
Bill,  and  although  the  Lower  House  had  passed  the  measure  on  to  the 
Senate  by  the  end  of  Jxdy  it  was  not  till  near  ^e  close  of  the  sesnon 
that  it  finally  became  law.  The  second  reading  of  the  Customs  !M1,  a 
purely  machinery  measure,  passed  the  Lower  House  early  in  JHily,  but 
the  Defence  Bill,  wliich  proposed  to  introduoe  compulsory  military 
service,  was  shaved.  Another  measure  which  met  with  little  suoeess 
was  the  Property  Acquisition  Bill,  the  various  schemes  dmtsd  for 
pigment  for  property  acquired  from  individuals  or  States  erokai^  mush 
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«^^Mitioii  ttam  the  State  Govemmeats,  while  the  Goveoimeiit  did  not 
peraevere  with  the  bill  to  institute  the  Interstate  Commiauom  During, 
iolj  and  August,  in  addition  to  Supply  Bills,  the  Aote  Interpretation' 
Act  and  an  Audit  Act  reeeived  royal  aesent,  while  the  State  Laws  and 
Beoofda  Eeeognition  Bill  had  been  praotioally  finally  deoJt  with,  and 
tlifr  Postal  Bill  (aanMited  to  on  the  20th  November)  wae  also  in  a  fair 
yn^  towaoda  con^aletion,  »  noveH  clause  being  inserted  in  the  latter 
measure  at  the  instigwtion  of  the  Labour  Party  providing  for  the 
employment  ofi  white  labour  only  in  the  oairriaga  of  mails.  While 
awaiting  the  completion  of  tibese  and  of  other  measures  preparatory  to 
the  introduotion  of  the  tariff,  soiae  important  legislation  was  intro*> 
dooed  in  the  shape  of  the  Immigration  Beetriction  Bill  and  the  Pacific 
Uands  LabourecB  BilL 

Under  the  ConstituticHi,  a  period  of  two  years  was  allowed  before  the 
imposition  of  uniform  duties  becajne  compulsory,  but  the  feeling,  both 
in  Parliament  and  amongst  the  people  of  the  various  States,  was  ia 
&voar  of  its  early  introduction  in  order  to  secure  adequate  adjustment  of 
eonunercial  relations.  Be&>re  the  tariff  prc^poeals  proper  could  be  tabled, 
however,  vanous  machinery  measures,  su^h  as  the  Customs  Bill,  already 
mfintioned,  the  Excise  BiU,  and  the  Beer  Excise  and  Distillery  Billg 
had  to  be  dealt  with.  Attention  was  again  devoted  to  the  Immigration 
Beetriction  Bill,  and  the  Pacific  Islands  Labourers  Bill.  After  a  long 
debate  the  first  of  these  measures  was  passed,  but  not  quite  in  the 
lerm  deeired  by  the  labour  organisation.  The  Pacific  Island  Labourers 
Bill  pvovidee  for  a  gradual  lessening  of  the  number  of  Kanakas  em« 
^oyed  in  the  northern  plantations  up  till  1904,  and  nxme  were  to  enter 
Anatralia  after  the  31st  Mardi  in  that  year,  while  no  agreement  waa 
to  be  made,  or  remain  in  force,  after  the  same  date  in  1906,  As  it 
#iMxi,  the  measure  met  with  strenuous  o{^>OBition  in  Queenshuid,  where  it 
was  maintained  that  the  sugar  industry  would  be  extinguished  if  the 
Bill  became  law.  Despite  the  efforts  made,  both  in  Parliament  and 
ODtmde,  th»  Bill  passed  befth  Houses  practically  unamended,  and  received 
Aft  royal  aase&t  at  the  ^nd  of  <^e  year* 

While  the  above-mi^^tioned  Bills  were  before  the  House,  in  some  fonn 
er  aaoth^,  the  Treasurer  delivered  his  budget  speech,  and  the  tariff 
waa  kid  on  the  table  by  the  Minieter  for  Trade  and  Customs  ou  the 
Ml  October.  Reference  was  made  by  the  Treasurer  to  the  financial 
aonmderations  involved  in-  com^ucting  the  proposals.  The  Cabinet 
Imd  decided  that  £21,000,000  represented  the  value  of  goods  available 
lar  taxation  in  a  normal  year,  and  on  this  amount  duties  had  been 
framed  to  produce  £2  7s.  6d.  per  head  of  revenua  In  a  normal  year 
the  yield  from  the  Cuatems  was  estimated  at  £7,388,056,  which  with 
41,554,345  fnmi  Excise,  brought  the  total  to  £8,942,401.  It  waA 
peofxifled  to  raiae  a  loan  of  £1,000,000,  and  a  sinking  fund  tot 
ademption  of  loans  was  to  be  provided,  such  fund  to  be  invested 
m  Commonwealth  Stock.  The  Minister  of  Trade  and  Customs, 
upon  whom  devolved  the  duty  of  tabling  the  tariff,  did  so  with  the 
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declaration  that  interstate  freetrade  had  arrived.  After  stating 
that  the  tariff  was  neither  freetrade  nor  protectionist  in  character, 
the  Minister  proceeded  to  detail  the  methods  under  which  it  had 
been  drawn  up.  From  the  total  annual  value  of  imports  into  the 
Commonwealth,  calculated  at  £63,000,000,  various  deductions  were  to 
be  made.  The  establishment  of  interstate  freetrade  took  away 
£29,000,000  from  this  sum,  and  it  was  estimated  that  the  total  taxable 
balance  left  amounted  to  £21,000,000.  Of  this  amount  the  value  of 
narcotics  and  stimulants  was  £1,910,000,  and  the  duties  proposed 
on  these  articles,  together  with  £1,131,000  from  excise  would  yield 
£4,100,000.  From  fixed  and  composite  duties  averaging  30*94:  per 
cent.  £2,020,471  would  be  raised  on  £6,530,000  worth  of  goods,  and 
ad  valorem  duties  ranging  from  10  per  cent,  to  25  per  cent,  would  yield 
£2,362,211  on  £12,583,740  worth  of  goods,  or  an  average  of  18-7  per 
cent.  The  excise  on  sugar  was  to  be  charged  from  the  Ist  July,  1902, 
and  would  cease  in  1907,  when,  according  to  the  terms  of  the  Kanaka 
Bill,  sugar  would  be  produced  by  white  labour.  In  the  course  of  his 
speech  the  Minister  indicated  that  the  Government  intended  to  adopt 
a  reasonable  system  of  bonuses  to  encourage  the  establishment  or 
extension  of  industries  which  were  not  yet  established,  or  to  which 
protection  could  not  be  immediately  extended. 

It  was  to  be  expected  that  a  tariff  constructed  under  such  difficulties 
as  beset  the  framers  would  not  meet  with  unqualified  approval,  and 
immediate  signs  were  not  wanting  that  extensive  amendments  would  be 
-  proposed.  On  the  15th  October  the  Right  Hon.  G.  H.  Reid,  the 
leader  of  the  Opposition,  moved  a  vote  of  censure  to  the  effect  that 
the  financial  and  tariff  proposals  of  the  Government  did  not  meet  with 
the  approval  of  the  House.  After  a  protracted  debate  the  motion  was 
put  to  the  vote  on  the  Ist  November,  and  resulted  in  a  victory  for  the 
Government  by  a  majority  of  14,  every  member  of  the  House  being 
represented. 

When  finally  dealt  with  in  Committee  the  tariff  had  undergone  exten- 
sive alteration.  Amongst  the  more  important  changes  was  the  abolition 
of  composite  duties,  a  novel  form  of  impost  in  most  of  the  States,  and  in 
many  instances  the  rates  were  lessened.  The  duties  on  tea  and  kerosene 
were  abandoned,  and  the  placing  of  these  items  on  the  free  list  deprived 
the  Treasurer  of  some  £500,000  of  his  anticipated  revenue.  The 
abolition  of  these  duties  was  viewed  with  dismay  by  the  Trea.surer8  of 
the  smaller  States,  and  Queensland,  South  Australia,  and  Tasmania 
were  united  in  their  protest.  Assurance^  was,  however,  given  by  the 
Government  that  if  it  were  found  necessary  fresh  duties  would  be 
imposed  at  a  ater  date.  The  tariff  finally  emerged  from  the  House 
of  Representatives  during  the  second  week  in  April,  and  the  necessary 
machinery  measures  were  thereupon  pushed  through.  Under  the 
Constitution  the  Senate  has  no  power  to  alter  the  tariff,  but  it  may 
uggest  alterations  anu  refuse  o  pass  the  duties  until  sueh  suggestions 
have  been  acceded    z 
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The  transfer  of  British  New  Guinea  to  the  Commonwealth,  effected 
towards  the  close  of  1901,  is  interesting,  as  the  territory  possesses  great, 
though  almost  undeveloped,  resources,  while  in  connection  with  Com- 
monwealth defences,  the  position  may  prove  of  strategic  importance. 

One  of  the  disabilities  under  which  the  Commonwealth  laboured 
during  the  first  months  of  its  existence  was  the  absence  of  a  Federal 
Judicature  to  deal  with  cases  arising  out  of  the  administration  of  the 
Federal  laws.  In  some  instances,  of  course,  the  State  Courts  were 
appealed  to,  but  there  was  some  doubt  as  to  whether  the  Common- 
woEdth  itself  could  be  sued  under  the  existing  legislation.  To  obviate 
in  some  measure  this  inconvenience,  the  State  Laws  and  Records  Recog- 
nition Act  and  the  Service  and  Execution  of  Process  Act  were  intro- 
duced at  the  beginning  of  the  session,  and  the  Punishment  of  Offences 
Act  was  also  passed  to  provide  that  offenders  against  the  Commonwealth 
might  be  dealt  with  by  State  laws.  It  was  recognised,  however,  that  a 
Judiciary  Bill  and  High  Court  of  Procedure  Bill  were  still  urgently 
needed.  The  second  reading  of  the  former  was  moved  on  the  18th 
March.  This  Bill  provided  for  a  High  Court,  with  one  CJhief  Justice 
and  four  other  justices ;  the  principal  seat  of  the  Court  to  be  at 
the  Federal  capital.  Power  was  given  to  appoint  a  judge  of  the  Supreme 
Court  of  any  State  as  a  judge  of  the  High  Court  sitting  in  Chambers, 
in  order  to  enable  the  initiatory  steps  to  actual  hearing  to  be  proceeded 
with  prior  to  the  visit  of  a  High  Court  judge.  The  measure  also  allotted 
certain  Federal  jurisdiction  to  State  Courts,  and  permitted  the  transfer 
in  certain  instances  of  cases  from  the  State  Courts  to  the  High 
Court.  Subsequently  the  Bill  was  shelved  by  the  Government  until  a 
more  favourable  opportunity  presented  itself  for  its  discussion. 

During  1901  efforts  were  made,  both  in  Parliament  and  by  public 
men  outside,  to  have  a  site  fixed  on  for  the  Federal  Capital.  Several 
localities  were  suggested  and  discussed,  and  the  Government  of  New 
South  Wales  obtained  reports  as  to  their  suitableness,  but  it  was  not 
till  1902  that  any  definite  move  was  made  by  the  Federal  Parliament. 
In  February  certain  members  of  the  Senate  made  a  tour  of  inspection 
to  several  of  the  suggested  sites,  while  members  of  the  House  of 
Representatives  were  given  a  similar  opportunity  in  May.  Both 
excursions  were  of  necessity  somewhat  hurried,  but  they  at  least  served 
the  useful  purpose  of  giving  members  some  knowledge  as  to  the 
localities  suggested.  The  sites  visited  included  Albury,  Tumut,  Dalgety, 
Wagga,  Yass,  Goulbum,  Orange,  Cooma,  Bombala,  and  Armidale. 

Towards  the  close  of  1901  a  commencement  was  made  with  the  laying 
of  a  Pacific  Cable,  the  Australian  terminal  of  which  is  at  Southport,  in 
Queensland  From  this  point  the  line  runs  to  Norfolk  Island,  thence  to 
New  Zealand,  to  Fiji,  to  Fanning  Island,  and  to  Vancouver.  The  cable 
was  completed  and  opened  for  business  in  November,  1902. 

During  the  adjournment  at  the  end  of  1901  the  Premier  received  a 
request  £rom  the  Imperial  Authorities  for  1,000  troops  for  service  in 
South  Africa.     This  contingent  was  made  up  of  348  men  each  from 
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Tictona  and  N«w  ^Soath  Wales,  116  each  from  Qii^enslaad  and  South 
Australia,  aad  116  from  Tasmania  and  Western  Australia  combifi«d, 
tlie  united  forces  being  known,  at  a  later  date,  as  the  Austndbai 
Commonwealth  Horse.  When  the  House  met  after  vacation,  tlie 
Premier  took  occasion  to  refer  to  the  charges  made  against  the  people 
and  army  of  the  Empire,  and  moved  resolutions  expressive  of  the 
determination  of  the  Commonwealth  to  give  all  the  assistance  in  its 
power  to  His  Majesty's  Grovemment  with  a  view  to  a  speedy  termtntr 
tion  of  the  war.  On  the  20th  January  the  Government  sent  another 
contingent  of  1,000  men,  and  in  March  a  request  was  received  for  2,000 
additional  troops,  and  these  were  also  despatched. 

At  one  time  it  seemed  as  though  the  new  legislation  of  the  Common- 
^wealth  would  involve  the  Federal  Grovemment  in  international  compUea- 
tions.  By  the  operation  of  the  Customs  Act  it  was  provided  that  deep  sea 
vessels  should  pay  duty  on  all  stores  consumed  by  passengers  and  crew 
during  the  period  between  their  first  touching  at  an  Australian  port  until 
they  finally  left  the  coast.  When  a  mail  steamer  arrived  at  a  Western 
Australian  port,  therefore,  a  Customs  official  boarded  the  vessel,  superin- 
tended the  removal  of  sufficient  stores  to  last  till  the  next  port  of  call, 
•and  sealed  up  the  storeroom.  If  on  arrival  at  the  next  port  these  seals 
were  found  to  have  been  broken,  prosecution  followed.  Tlie  first  case 
occurred  in  connection  with  an  English  mailboat,  and  the  Full  Court  of 
'Victoria  decided  in  favour  of  the  Commonwealth.  The  owners  of  the 
vessel  pleaded  that,  as  they  were  on  the  high  seas  between  the  ports, 
the  Commonwealth  had  no  jurisdiction.  When  the  law  was  enforced 
with  reference  to  the  German  vessels,  the  matter  wbjb  taken  up  warmly 
by  the  authorities  in  G^ermany,  and  representations  were  made  to  Hie 
British  Gfovemment  on  the  matter.  An  amicable  settlement  was, 
however,  arrived  at,  both  English  and  foreign  steamship  companies 
agreeing  to  the  payment  of  the  duties  until  the  matter  had  been  decided 
by  the  Privy  Council.  Judgment  was  given  by  the  Privy  Council  in 
£a,Yoar  of  the  Commonwealth  towards  the  close  of  1903. 

Universal  regret  was  expressed  throughout  the  Commonwealth  wlwn 
it  became  known  in  May,  1902,  that  the  Earl  of  Hopetoiin  had  resigned 
his  office  as  Gk)vemor-Greneral.  Lord  Tennyson,  Governor  of  South 
Australia,  was  appointed  to  the  position  in  November ;  but,  in  aoeord> 
ance  with  his  wishes,  held  office  only  untQ  January,  1904,  when 
he  was  succeeded  by  Lord  Northcote. 

In  June  an  Imperial  Conference  was  held  in  London,  the  Hon.  £• 
Barton  being  delegated  to  represent  the  Commonwealth  of  Australia. 
The  subjects  for  discussion  suggested  by  the  Commonwealth  included 
(1)  Army  and  Navy  supply  contracts  ;  (2)  Ocean  cables  and  purchane 
thereof;  (3)  ImpenaJ  Court  of  Appeal;  (4)  Mutual  protection  of 
patents ;  (5)  Loss  of  most  favoured  nation  treatment  if  preference 
given  to  British  manufacturers ;  (6)  Imperial  stamp  charges  for  colonial 
bonds.  The  decisions  of  the  Conference  were  to  be  brought  before  Parii»- 
anent  on  its  re-assembling.. 
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In  August  the  TasiS  Bill  i^aa  agsin  tinder  oonsideration  by  t^ 
Sbnatt;  After  8om«  three  or  fournMrnthB  speitt  in  reviBing  the  Bill 
as  {Mused  bj  tl»  Home  of  Bepreoentatives,^  the  Senate  sent  down* 
requests  for  103  amendments  to  be  made.  Of  these  51  were  aooeded 
to  by  the  Lower  *Chamb»^  and  the  remaining  52  w^re  rejected.  The 
iSwMitffi  pressed  for  consideratioii  of  its  requeots^  and  the  Lower  Honee 
proving  obdurate,  it  was  feamd  thai'  a  deadlock  would  ensue;  Tba 
conciliatory  attitude  of  both  Houses  after  maturer  oonaideratiesi 
happily  averted  this  crisis,  the  Lower  Chamber  agreeing  to  a  number 
of  the  Senate's  proposals,  while  the  two  Houses  compromised  as  to  the 
main  points  at  issue.  Th»  Bill  finally  became  law  oa  the  10th 
SeptoHiber,  a  little  over  c^yen  nH>nths  after  its  introduction. 

The  important  matter  of  re^mranging  the  electorates  of  the  CSommoa* 
wealth  was  dealt  with  at  the  close  of  the  session,  and  a  Commissioner 
for  ea^  State  was  appointed.  The  duty  of  the  Commissioner  was  to 
divide  his  Stale  into  electorates  embracing,  as  &r  as  possible,  equal  <iranft" 
bers  of  electors,  deviations  from  equality  on  account  c^  special  ctrcQi» 
stances  detailed  in  the  Federal  Elections  Act  being  permitted  within., 
certain  specified  limits.  The  total  number  of  members  to  which  a  state  is 
entitled  is  determined  by  seetsien  24  of  the  Constitution  Act,  which  pro- 
vides that  the  population  of  the  Commonwealth  shall  be  determined 
according  to  the  latest  statistics,  and  a  quota  thereof  ascertained  by 
dividing  that  population  by  twice  the  number  of  the  Senate  (T&).  Tlie 
number  of  representatives  to  which  a  State  is  entitled  being  determined' 
by  dividing  the  population  by  the  ascertained  quota,  any  remainder 
on  such  division  greater  than  one-half  of  ihe  quota  is  taken  as  entitling  a 
State  to  one  more  member:  Ih  reckoning  the  number  of  peopte,  abori- 
ginea  are  to  be  excluded  as  well  as  all  persons  of  any  race  disqualified 
from  voting  at  elections  for  the  more  numerous  House  of  Parliament. 

nis  last  provision  is  an  extremely  important  one.  Tt  will  be  fbwad 
on  r^brence  to  the  Acts  governing  the  exercise  of  the  franchise  that' 
severed  states  have  an  alien  excluwon  provision  ;  thus  Seetion  6  of'  the 
QaeeBsland  Act  of  1895  provides  that  <<No  aboriginal  -oMrrn  of 
Asstralk,  India,  China,  or  of  the  South  Sea  Islands  sksdl  be  eotitied' 
ta  be  entered  on  the  roH  except  in  respect  of  freehold  qualifictt^oM.'' 

Tfie'questiea  arises  whether  it  can  be  said  that  all  persona  of^  any^ 
laee  are  disquali^ed  from  voting  in  view  of  the  cnroeptiov  in  regardto 
afioetoid  quaMficatimi.  Tbe  matter  was  sabmitted  to  theAttameyw 
Ociiwgal  <^  the  Commoawealtiv  whe  deeictod  t^t^  the  ptof  iaiua  d*  the 
Qwwiuilaud  A^'dees  disquaMfyalt  perseas  ol*  the-races  naned  witiiw> 
tile  neaning  of  Section  30  *  of  the  Cdnstitutien,  and  persMnr  of  ^  thoee 
raeae  eannet^herefcne  beredconed  for  deetond  parposes  as  peepk)  o£  the 
OaiiiMiiwifmlth.  l^m  decision  aflfcets  QaeenslaBd,  Seurt;h  AtM4^«li%  and^ 
Iffeatem  Auslndia  only,  a«  thJe  l^we^in  f^tiree  in  l^w*So«tk  Walae^'  yie« 
toria^  aad 'Ikinama d6  netezoliuie  <*al}  perKvuid'any sfpemded^wtet" 

Tlie  persena  disquatffied  under  the*  v«ne«t  State  Acta  are  tiiia^ 
abdrigcnal  ntives  et  ItMrnf  ahina,  aod*  iiie  Setrth;  Sea- Xskndf^  hfi 
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Queensland  ;  the  aboriginal  natives  of  Asia  and  Africa,  and  persons  of 
half-blood,  by  Western  Australia;  and  the  immigrants  under  the 
"  Indian  Immigration  Act,  1882,"  in  the  Northern  Territory  of  South 
Australia. 

In  establishing  a  quota  it  will  be  necessary,  therefore,' to  exclude  from 
consideration  the  aliens  disqualified  by  state  electoral  laws,  and,  making 
this  exclusion,  the  population  of  the  Commonwealth  on  the  30th  June, 
1902,  was  3,827,859  pei-sons,  distributed  as  follows  : — 


state. 

Population, 
30th  June.  1902, 

exclusive 
of  Aborigines. 

Alieni, 

State 
Electoral  Acts. 

Population, 

excluding 

Aborigines  and 

Aliens. 

Number 
of 

tlve^ 

New  South  Wales 

1,391,822 
1,206,478 
609,685 
363,686 
208,325 
172,572 

1*8^038 
2,862 
3,709 

1,391,822 
1,206,478 
491,547 
360,824 
204,616 
172,572 

26-2 

Victoria  

22*7 

Queensland    

South  Australia 

Western  Australia    

9-2 
6-8 
3-9 

Tasmania    

3*2 

Total   

3,852,468 

24,609 

3,827,859 

72-0 

A  quota  was  therefore  53,165,  and  the  number  of  members  which 
the  various  states  were  entitled  to  return  at  the  last  election  was 
therefore — 


New  South  Wales  . 

Victoria    

Queensland 

South  Australia  .... 


26 

23 

9 

7 


Western  Australia . 
Tasmania 


5 

5 

75 


Later  returns  than  those  available  when  the  above  table  was 
compiled  give  the  number  of  aliens  in  South  Australia  as  2,805,  and 
in  Western  Australia,  3,668.  If  the  number  of  aliens  in  Western 
Australia  shown  to  be  disqualified  by  the  State  Electoral  Acts  be 
compared  with  the  number  of  persons  set  down  in  a  la'^er  chapter  as 
natives  of  Asia  and  Africa,  it  will  be  found  that  tiie  former  is 
apparently  below  the  truth.  This  is  due  to  the  ffiu;t  that  the  census 
returns  do  not  enable  a  distinction  to  be  made  between  aborigin&l 
natives  and  persons  bom  of  white  parents,  and  the  number  for 
Western  Australia  will  lie  somewhere  between  3,668  and  5,066,  shown 
on  page  189.  What  the  true  figure  is  it  is  now  impossible  to  say. 
The  minimum  number,  therefore,  in  the  absence  of  al^lute  evidence 
to  the  contrary,  must  be  taken  in  forming  an  .estimate  of  the 
Commonwealth  population  for  electoral  purposes.  The  present 
representation  of  the  different  States  in  the  House  of  Representatives 
was  determined  on  the  population  of  the  Commonwealth  on  the  '30th 
June,  1902.  If  the  population  of  twelve  months  later  had  been 
taken,  the  existing  representation  would  have  remained  unaltered. 
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Towards  the  close  of  1902,  a  difficulty  arose  in  connection  with 
granting  permission  to  enter  the  Commonwealth  to  six  operatives  who 
had  been  brought  out  from  England  under  contract  to  labour  in  a  hat 
factory  at  Sydney.  The  Immigration  Restriction  Act  expressly  forbids 
the  introduction  of  immigrants  under  contract  to  perform  manual 
labour  in  the  Commonwealth,  unless  it  can  be  shown  that  such  persons 
possess  special  qualifications  required  in  the  Commonwealth.  As  soon 
as  a  declaration  was  made  to  the  effect  that  the  men  were  specially 
skilled,  they  were  permitted  to  land.  The  incident  aroused  a  good 
deal  of  angry  comment  at  the  time,  but  it  is  clear  that  the  Federal 
authorities  simply  complied  with  the  law  in  detaining  the  operatives 
on  board  ship  until  the  necessary  declaration  was  forthcoming. 

In  view  of  the  senatorial  elections  to  be  held  at  the  close  of  1903, 
and  consequent  on  the  extension  of  the  Commonwealth  franchise  to  all 
adults,  the  work  of  re-adjustment  of  the  various  Federal  electorates 
was  vigorously  pushed  forward.  When  the  returns  were  published 
early  in  1903,  it  was  found  that  there  were  marked  discrepancies  in 
some  districts  between  the  number  of  electors  shown  and  the  persons 
of  voting  age  as  recorded  at  the  census.  Special  efforts  were  therefore 
made  to  ensure  the  enrolment  of  all  persons  qualified  to  vote,  and  the 
roUs,  as  finally  compiled,  accounted  for  all  but  a  very  small  proportion 
of  those  entitled  to  the  suffrage. 

The  first  session  of  the  first  Federal  Parliament  concluded  its  labours 
on  the  10th  October,  1902,  after  a  period  of  activity  lasting  seventeen 
months.  The  second  session  opened  on  the  26th  May,  1903.  Attention 
was  at  once  devoted  to  the  passage  of  a  Judiciary  Bill  and  a  Sugar 
Bonus  Bill.  The  need  for  the  former  measure  had  already  been  made 
apparent,  for  early  in  April  a  decision  given  by  the  Chief  Justice  of 
Victoria  impugned  the  validity  of  the  Customs  Act,  while  just 
previously  the  Supreme  Court  of  New  South  Wales  had  denied  the 
power  of  the  Commonwealth  to  tax  State  Government  imports.  "  The 
Constitution,''  as  has  been  pointed  out,  **  is  in  effect  a  deed  of  national 
partnership  between  the  States,  and  until  a  Federal  Court  is  established 
there  exists  no  authority  competent  to  settle  its  true  meaning  where 
differences  take  place  as  to  its  interpretation."  The  Government 
showed  its  earnestness  in  the  matter  by  introducing  the  Judiciary  Bill 
on  the  26th  May,  while  the  first  reading  of  the  High  Court  Procedure 
Bill  took  place  on  the  9th  June. 

The  question  of  the  division  of  cost  of  the  excise  rebate  of  £?  per  ton 
granted  to  Australian  sugar  planters  who  employ  white  labour  occupied 
the  attention  of  the  Cabinet  in  the  early  months  of  1 903.  It  was  antici- 
pated when  the  Bill  was  passed  that  a  fair  division  of  the  rebate  would 
fall  to  the  share  of  each  State  but  the  system  broke  down  owing  to  the 
large  importation  of  foreign  sugar  into  Victoria  and  South  Australia, 
which  consequently  consumed  little  white-grown  Australian  sugar,  and 
it  was  found  that  Queensland  and  New  South  Wales,  the  sugar  pro- 
ducing States,  had  to  bear  the  brunt  of  the  payment.     Both  of  these 
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States  urged  the  necessity  for  treating  the  payment  as  a  bonus,  and 
charging  it  to  all  the  States  in  proportion  to  population.  This  course 
eventually  was  adopted,  and  the  Sugar  Rebate  Abolition  Bill  was  pre- 
sented and  read  the  first  time  on  the  10th  June,  and  the  Sugar  Bonus 
Bill  was  also  introduced  on  the  same  date. 

On  the  12th  June  the  Report  of  the  Select  Committee  on  Common- 
wealth Coinage,  which  was  ordered  to  be  printed  on  the  4th  April,  1902, 
was  presented  to  Parliament,  and  a  motion  for  its  adoption  was  pro- 
posed. The  Committee  recommended  that  the  Commonwealth  should 
have  its  own  silver  coinage  with  the  profits  arising  therefrom,  and  in 
addition  proposed  the  introduction  of  a  decimal  system.  Under  this 
system  the  sovereign,  half-sovereign,  florin,  shilling,  and  sixpence  were 
to  be  retained,  but  provision  was  made  for  four  new  coins — a  mixed  coin 
equal  to  a  tenth  of  a  florin  (2 -id),  and  three  bronze  coins,  equal  respec- 
tively to  0-96d,  0*48d,  and  0-24d.  The  question  of  reform  in  the 
coinage  has  not  evoked  widespread  interest,  but  the  useful  labours  6i 
the  Committee  will  sooner  or  later  be  recognised. 

Royal  assent  to  the  Sugar  Bounty  Bill  and  the  Sugar  Rebate  Abolition 
Bill  was  reported  on  the  31st  July,  and  on  the  26th  August  following 
the  Judiciary  Bill  became  law.  Tn  consequence  of  the  retirement  of 
Mr.  Kingston  from  the  portfolio  of  Trade  and  Customs  on  the  24th  July 
some  rearrangement  of  the  Cabinet  became  necessary.  Sir  William 
Lyne  took  over  the  administration  of  the  Customs  Department  on  the 
11th  August,  and  Sir  John  Forrest  assumed  the  direction  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Home  Affairs  on  the  same  date.  On  the  10th  Augtist  the 
Hon.  J.  G.  Drake  accepted  the  portfolio  of  Minister  of  Defence,  and 
the  portfolio  of  Postmaster-General  was  filled  by  the  appointment  of 
the  Hon.  Sir  P.  O.  Fysh.  On  the  18th  August  Mr.  G.  H.  Reid, 
leader  of  the  Opposition,  resigned  his  seat  in  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives as  a  protest  against  the  action  of  the  Government  in  con- 
nection with  the  re-arrangement  of  the  Federal  electorates.  Early  in 
the  following  month  Mr  Reid  was  re-elected,  a  remarkable  feature  of 
the  election  contest  being  that  out  of  a  total  of  13,000  electors  on  the 
rolls  in  the  East  Sydney  division,  only  about  2,000  took  the  trouble  to 
record  their  votes. 

On  the  24th  September  it  was  announced  in  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives that  the  Premier,  Sir  Edmund  Barton,  had  tendered  his 
resignation,  and  that  the  Governor-General  had  called  upon  Mr.  Deakin 
to  undertake  the  task  of  re-arranging  the  Ministry.  The  new 
administration  comprised  the  following  members  : — Minister  for 
External  Affairs,  Hon.  Alfred  Deakin ;  Attorney-General,  Hon.  James 
George  Drake;  Minister  for  Home  Affairs,  Right  Hon.  Sir  John 
Forrest,  P.C,  G.C.M.G. ;  Treasurer,  Right  Hon.  Sir  George  Turner^ 
P.C.,  K.C.M.G. ;  Minister  of  Trade  and  Customs,  Hon.  Sir  William 
John  Lyne,  K.C.M.G. ;  Minister  of  Defence,  Hon.  Austin  Chapman ; 
Postmaster-General,  Hon.  Sir  Philip  Oakley  Fysh,  K.C.M.G. ;  Vice- 
President  of  Executive  Council;  Hon.  Thomas  Playford.     On  the  santie 
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day  it  was  announced  that  Sir  S.  W.  Griffith  had  accepted  the  position 
of  Chief  Justice  of  the  Federal  High  Court,  while  Sir  Edmund  Bai-ton 
and  Mr.  R.  E.  O'Connor  had  agreed  to  accept  positions  on  the  High 
Court  Bench.  The  first  sitting  of  the  newly-constituted  Court  was 
held  in  Melbourne  on  the  7th  October. 

It  was  hoped  that  the  question  of  selecting  a  site  for  the  Federal 
capital  would  have  been  disposed  of  during  the  session  of  1903,  but 
this  matter  will  now  have  to  be  dealt  with  by  the  parliament  of  1904. 
The  House  of  Representatives  favoured  Tumut  as  the  site,  while  the 
Senate  selected  Bombala,  a  bill  introduced  by  the  Government  to  deal 
with  the  matter  being  allowed  to  lapse. 

Prior  to  the  formal  prorogation  on  the  22nd  October,  assent  was  given 
to  several  important  legislative  enactments.  The  Defence  Bill  provides 
for  a  uniform  system  of  defence  for  the  Commonwealth,  which  it  is 
hoped  will  increase  the  efficiency  of  the  forces,  while  avoiding 
unnecessary  expense ;  and  the  Patents  Bill  enables  inventors  to  secure 
protection  for  their  inventions  throughout  the  Commonwealth  with 
the  minimum  of  expense  and  trouble.  Under  the  provisions  of  the 
"Naturalisation  Act  of  1903,"  which  was  assented  to  on  the  13th 
October,  the  right  of  issuing  certificates  of  naturalisation  is  exclusively 
vested  in  the  government  of  the  Commonwealth,  and  after  the  com- 
mencement of  this  Act  no  certificate  of  naturalisation  or  letters  of 
naturalisation  issued  under  any  state  Act  shall  have  any  effect. 

Parliament  was  dissolved  on  the  24th  November,  and  the  elections  of 
members  of  the  House  of  Representatives  and  of  Senators  to  replace 
those  who  retired  in  accordance  with  the  terms  of  the  Constitution 
Act,  took  place  on  the  16th  December.  The  following  table  shows  the 
number  of  electors  on  the  roll,  together  with  the  number  and  proportion 
of  those  who  recorded  their  votes  at  the  election  of  Senators  in  each 
state.  The  figures  have  been  obtained  from  preliminary  returns,  the 
complete  official  records  not  being  available  at  the  time  of  publication 
of  this  volume. 


state. 

Electors  on       Effective 
the  Rolls.          Voters. 

1 
1 

Proportion  of 
Effective 
Voters  ta 

Totol 
Electors. 

New  South  Wales 

679,791 
603,000 
227.186 
165,742 
116,195 
81,880 

313,239 

306.617 

120,401 

63,580 

31,149 

35,546 

per  cent. 
461 

Victoria   

60-8 

Qaeensland 

53  0 

South  Australia 

32-3 

Western  Australia    

26-8 

Tasmania 

43-4 

Commonwealth  

1,873,794 

860,532 

45-9 
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A.S  the  table  shows,  the  proportion  of  effective  voters  represented  only 
45-9  per  cent,  of  the  total  voters  enrolled,  the  percentages  ranging  from 
26*8  in  Western  Australia  to  50-8  in  Victoria.  The  figures  point  to  a 
remarkable  degree  of  apathy  on  the  part  of  a  large  proportion  of  the 
population  with  respect  to  the  exercise  of  the  franchise,  and  it  would 
appear  as  if  the  value  placed  on  the  privilege  of  voting  varied  in  the 
different  states.  It  is  not  possible,  however,  to  draw  any  hard  and 
fast  inference  from  the  above  figures,  as  the  proportions  are  liable  to  be 
affected  by  various  causes,  such  as  weather  conditions,  accessibility  of 
polling  places,  and  other  local  influences. 
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WHEREAS  the  people  of  New  South  Wales,  Victoria,  South. 
Australia,  Queensland,  and  Tasmania  humbly  relying  on  the 
blessing  of  Almighty  God,  have  agreed  to  unite  in  one  indissoluble 
Federal  Commonwealth  under  the  Crown  of  the  United  Kingdom 
of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland,  and  under  the  Constitution  hereby 
established : 

And  whereas  it  is  expedient  to  provide  for  the  admission  into  the  Com- 
monwealth of  other  Australasian  Colonies  and  possessions  of  the  Queen : 

Be  it  therefore  enacted  by  the  Queen's  Most  Excellent  Majesty,  by 
and  with  the  advice  and  consent  of  the  Lords  Spiritual  and  Temporal, 
and   Commons,   in   this  present   Parliament  assembled,    and   by  the ' 
authority  of  the  same,  as  follows : — 

1.  This  Act  may  be  cited  as  "The  Commonwealth  of  Australia  Con«' 
stitution  Act." 

2.  The  provisions  of  this  Act  referring  to  the  Queen  shall  extend  to- 
Her  Majesty's  heirs  and  successors  in  the  sovereignty  of  the  United 
Kingdom. 

3.  It  shall  be  lawful  for  the  Queen,  with  the  advice  of  the  Privy 
Council,  to  declare  by  Proclamation  that,  on  and  after  a  day  therein 
appointed,  not  being  later  than  one  year  after  the  passing  of  this  Act, 
^  people  of  New  South  Wales,  Victoria,  South  Australia,  Queensland, 
and  Tasmania,  and  also,  if  Her  Majesty  is  satisfied  that  the  people  of  ^ 
Western  Australia  have  agreed  thereto,  of  Western  Australia,  shall  be 
united  in  a  Federal  Commonwealth  under  the  name  of  **  The  Common- 
wealth of  Australia."  But  the  Queen  may,  at  any  time  after  the- 
Proclamation,  appoint  a  Governor-General  for  the  Commonwefdth. 

4.  The  Commonwealth  shall  be  established,  and  the  Constitution  of 
the  Commonwealth  shall  take  effect  on  and  after  the  day  so  appointed. 
But  the  Parliaments  of  the  several  Colonies  may  at  any  time  after  the 
passing  of  this  Act  make  any  such  laws,  to  come  into  operation  on  the' 
day  so  appointed,  as  they  might  have  made  if  the  Constitution  had  taken  < 
effect  at  the  passing  of  this  Act.' 

5.  This  Act,  and  all  laws  made  by  the  Parliament  of  the  Common-' 
wealth  under  the  Constitution,  shall  be  binding  on  the  Courts,  Judges, 
and  people  of  every  State,  and  of  every  part  of  the  Commonwealth,  not-' 
withstanding  anything  in  the  laws  of  any  State ;  and  the  laws  of  the 
Commonwealth  shall  be  in  force  on  all  British  ships,  the  Queen's  ships  of 
war  excepted,  whose  first  port  of  clearance  and  whose  port  of  destination 
are  in  the  Commonwealth. 

6.  '*  The  Commonwealth"  shall  mean  the  Commonwealth  of  Australia 
as  established  under  this  Act.  ^  * 
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"  The  States  "  shall  mean  such  of  the  Colonies  of  New  South  Wales 
New  Zealand,  Queensland,  Tasmania,  Victoria,  Western  Australia,  and 
South  Australia,  including  the  Northern  Territory  of  South  Australia, 
as  for  the  time  boin^  are  paints,  of  the  Common  wflalth,  ^.nd  B«ch  Colonies 
or  Territories  as  may  be  admitted  into  or  established  by  the  Common- 
wealth as  States ;  and  each  of  such  parts  of  the  Commonwealth  shall  be 
«dleda'<Stata" 

^'Original  States"  shall  mem  aocb  States  «M«»p«rta  Q{rtbe^Gk)mnK>i>- 
^iMftlth  at  its  eMfcablkhiUMit. 

7.  The  Federal  Co«ncU  ofAjit^mdasia.Aoti  IBSS^  ii  hovd^jr  repnled, 
b«t  so  as  not  to  affeot  any  l«ws.  pasaiMl  \p^  the  Federal  Cotmoil  (^ 
Australasia  and  in  force  at  the  establishment  of  the  CommoniKealth. 

Any  such  law  may  be  n^MMled  ae  to  any  fiiat»  by  The  Parliament 
of;  tbe  Commonwealth^  or  as  to  any  oolony  mab  being  a  Skate  by  Tbe 
i^lianent  thereof. 

.  di  Ait^  the  paseing  of  tlrie^ Ax)i  the  Coleiiial  Boundenesr  Ajct^  16^, 
sball  not  apply  to  any  oelony  which  beeoBieB  a  Slate  of  the  Gomtnoifr^ 
wealth ;  but  the  Commonwealth  shall  be  tsJcen  to  be  a  selffgeYemiii^- 
^cokmy  for  the  puifKMes  of  that  Act 

9.  The  Constitution  of  the  Commonwealth  shall  be  as  follows  c-^^ 

OHAFCEE  L 

THE    PARLIAMENT. 

1;  Tlie  legifllative  powerof  the  CoHUttonmMitth  shall  be  vesi^  in  a 
FedMtd  Faidiai»aBt)  which  shall  oe&sist  of^  tib&  Qnaen^  a  Senale».aKid  «» 
Souse  ofEepreseati^iveB^  and  wluoh  is  bevemafter  oalled  ''The  Parlisr 
laeiKt^''  or  ''The  Aurliameai  of  the  Qoflottneikwealtb.'' 
'  2.  A  GoverooTrGineral  apipointed  b^r  the  Qneea  tiM  be  Her 
Mi^ely's  re|ffesentativain*U^Ooi»monwesJith,  and  shall  have  and  m^ 
exercise  in  the  Conunooweelth  diuring  the  Qneen's  p^eaaure^  buA.swbjaeii 
to  this  Co&stitution,  saefa  powets  aai^  ftmetituia  (^  tbe  Queen  as  Her* 
Sbkjesly  may  be  plsasad  taasuga  to  hiob 

^  IJbere  shall'  bo  payable  to  ib»  Q^eee^  oat  of  the  OowK^ated 
BovoauQ  Fund  of  ih»  Qomnieawealllv  fov  tin  salary -of  the-  QoYeamax^ 
Qeaeral,  an  aoettal  siun  which,  uatiltibe  PariiwoMAt  otberwiae  provides^ 
ahafl  be  ten  thouaeod  poionda 

The  salary  of  a  G<>vemor-General  shall  ne^  heaUernddiiriag  hcb. 
ceslinuaDce  in  offiee^ 

4:;  The,  provisioas  of  this  Oonstilvtioii  rebliaig  to  tha  Qoverawr^ 
Gttsaeiral'exteiid  end  apply  to  the  Qoveraei^^leawral'fov-tiiei  tiseabeiai^ 
or  sush  person  as  the  Queen  mey-awonil  toadieiaktev  tha  QoirenMnml. 
of  >tha  Gonunonwealth ;  hui^Mn  sach-pannem  shall  be  eafeitled  te  reeem. 
aaiy.  saleiy  from  tha  GmaraaanaealA  ia  resfeob  o{>  any  otber  offioar 
during  his  administration  of  the  Government  of  tWOoaaMHttwealth.  * 
J  i&  !Ebe  Qo  Yeg»ep43eaisat  ■  laJBio^'eiipouiAi  soahtiMMa  fer  hol^^  the 
sessions  of  the  Parliament  as  be  thudra  fit^  Miirti  lanrri  alio  ftMi  tiMaitai 
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tfane,  bjr  Proelamation  or  otherwiaey  prorogae  Tbe  Barisamtnt,  and  may 
m  like  maniieF  dissolve  the  Houae  of  B^nresMita^ivee. 

After  Bsxj  general  electioQ  The  BArllamezvt  shall  be  snniBioiied  to 
meet  not  later  than  thirty  days  after  the  day  appointed  fov  the  retom 
ofthe  writs. 

Hie  BeyrliMneEkt'  shall  be  snHunoaed  to  meet  not  later  than  six  months 
alter  the  eet»bUshm«[it  oi  the  Commanrw^aHb. 

6.  There  ^all  be  a  session  of*  The  Pariiamenti  onceat  Itaet  in  enravy 
year,  so  that  twelve  meaths  shall  not  intervene  between  the  last  sitting 
of  The  ParliamMftt  in  one  session  and  its  first  sitting  in  the  next  i 


7.  The  Senate  shall  be  compeaed  of  saoatonrfbr  ea^  Staite,  diraedy 
ehaoan  by  the  people  oitheStata^  votix^  nntU  The  Parliamant  other- 
wise provides,  as  one  eleeton^a. 

But  until  The  Parliament  of  the  Ocflnmonwealth  otherwise  pvovides, 
tbt  Bariiaxnent  ol  the  State  o£  Queensland,  if  that  State  be  ra  On^fmaJl 
9Me»  may  make  laws  dividing:  the  Stai»  into  divisions  and  determining, 
tbe  number  of  seaatont  to  be  chosen  for  each  division^  and  in  the 
absence  of  such  proyisioiis  the  State  abaU  be  one  electorate. 

Until  Tho  Parliament  otherwise  providast  there  shall  be  six  senators 
for  eaeh  Original  State..  TheParliamadi may  make  laws  inereasingor 
diminiHfaing  the  niunbeE  ol  aenatovs  for  each  State,  but.  so  thai  equal 
representation  of  the  several  OrtgiiMtl  Stataa  shall  be  maintained  and 
tbub  na  Original  State  shall  have  1^  than  six  senators. 

The  sensktors  shall  be  chosen  for  &  term  of  six  years^  and  the  names 
al  the  senators  chosen  for  ecMsk  State  shall  be  certified  by  the  Grovemor 
to  the  Governor-General. 

8.  The  qualification  of  electors  of. senators  shall  be  In  each  State  that 
wlucfa  is  preaeribed  by  this  Cons jiitution>  or  by  the  Parliament,  as  the 
qualification  for  electors  of  members  of  the  House  of  Representatives^ 
but  in  the  •choosing  of  senators  each  elector  shall  vote  oaly  once. 

9.  The  Parliament  of  the  Qommonwealth  may  make  laws  prescribing 
tbe  method  of  choosing  senators,,  but  so  that  the  method  shall  be 
uniform  for  all  the  States.  Subject  to  any  such  law,  the  Parliament 
of  each  State  may  make  laws  prescribing  the  method  of  choosing  the 
aeoators  for  that  State. 

Th%  Parliament  of  a^  State  may  make  laws  for  determining  the  times 
and  places  of  election  of  senators  for  the  State. 

10-  Until  The  Parliament  otherwise  provides,  but  suhgect  to  this 
CoQStitationy  the  laws  in  force  in  each  State,  for  the  time  being,  relating 
to  elections  for  the  more  numerous  House  of  the  Parliament  of*  the 
State  shaU,  as  nearly  as  practicably  ^PP^y  ^  elections  of  senators  fbr 
tfaeStatei 

11.  The  Senate  may  proceed  to  the  despatch  ol  busknes,  notwi^ 
the  fiMlAfeMof i  any  Statft:^^ pro;iri€bft  for-  ita  representa^on  in 
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12.  The  Governor  of  any  State  may  cause  writs  to  be  issued  for 
elections  of  senators  for  the  State.  In  case  of  the  dissolution  of  the 
Senate  the  writs  shall  be  issued  within  ten  days  from  the  proclamation 
of  such  dissolution. 

13.  As  soon  as  may  be  after  the  Senate  first  meets,  and  after  each 
first  meeting  of  the  Senate  following  a  dissolution  thereof,  the  Senate 
shall  divide  the  senators  chosen  for  each  State  into  two  classes,  as  nearly 
equal  in  number  as  practicable  ;  and  the  places  of  the  senators  of  the 
first  class  shall  become  vacant  at  the  expiration  of  the  third  year,  and 
the  places  of  those  of  the  second  class  at  the  expiration  of  the  sixth 
year  from  the  beginning  of  their  term  of  service ;  and  afterwards  the 
places  of  senatoi*s  shall  become  vacant  at  the  expiration  of  six  years 
from  the  beginning  of  their  term  of  service 

The  election  to  fill  vacant  places  shall  be  made  in  the  year  at  the 
expiration  of  which  the  places  are  to  become  vacant. 

For  the  purposes  of  this  section  the  term  of  service  of  a  senator  shall 
be  taken  to  begin  on  the  first  day  of  January  following  the  day  of  his 
election,  except  in  the  cases  of  the  first  election  and  of  fli  election  next 
after  any  dissolution  of  the  Senate,  when  it  shall  be  taken  to  begin  on 
the  first  day  of  January  preceding  the  day  of  his  election. 

14.  Whenever  the  number  of  senators  for  a  State  is  increased  or 
diminished,  The  Parliament  of  the  Commonwealth  may  make  such  pro- 
vision for  the  vacating  of  the  places  of  senators  for  the  State  as  it  deems 
necessary  to  maintain  regularity  in  the  rotation. 

15.  K  the  place  of  a  senator  becomes  vacant  before  the  expiration  of 
his  term  of  service  The  Houses  of  Parliament  of  the  State  for  which  he 
was  chosen  shall,  sitting  and  voting  together,  choose  a  person  to  hold 
the  place  until  the  expiration  of  the  term,  or  until  the  election  of  a 
successor  as  hereinafter  provided,  whichever  first  happens.  But  if  the 
Houses  of  Parliament  of  the  State  are  not  in  session  at  the  time  when 
the  vacancy  is  notified,  the  Governor  of  the  State,  with  the  advice  of 
the  Executive  Council  thereof,  may  appoint  a  person  to  hold  the  place 
until  the  expiration  of  fourteen  days  after  the  beginning  of  the  next 
session  of  The  Parliament  of  the  State,  or  until  the  election  of  a  successor, 
whichever  first  happens. 

At  the  next  general  election  of  members  of  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives, or  at  the  next  election  of  senators  for  the  State,  whichever  first 
happens,  a  successor  shall,  if  the  term  has  not  then  expired,  be  chosen 
to  hold  the  place  from  the  date  of  his  election  until  the  expiration  of 
the  term. 

The  name  of  any  senator  so  chosen  or  appointed  shall  be  certified  by 
the  Governor  of  the  State  to  the  Governor-General. 

16.  The  qualifications  of  a  senator  shall  be  the  same  as  those  of  a 
member  of  the  House  of  Representatives. 

17.  The  Senate  shall,  before  proceeding  to  the  despatch  of  any  other 
business,  choose  a  senator  to  be  the  President  of  the  Senate;  and  at 
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often  as  the  office  of  President  becomes  vacant  the  Senate  shall  again 
choose  a  senator  to  be  the  President. 

The  President  shall  cease  to  hold  his  office  if  be  ceases  to  be  a  senator. 
He  may  be  removed  from  office  by  a  vote  of  the  Senate,  or  he  may 
resign  his  office  or  his  seat  by  writing  addressed  to  the  Governor-General. 

18.  Before  or  during  any  absence  of  the  President,  the  Senate  may 
choose  a  senator  to  perform  his  duties  in  his  absence. 

19.  A  senator  may,  by  writing,  addressed  to  tfte  President,  or  to  the 
Governor-General  if  there  is  no  President,  or  if  the  President  is  absent 
from  the  Commonwealth,  resign  his  place,  which  thereupon  shall  become 
vacant. 

20.  The  place  of  a  senator  shall  become  vacant  if  for  two  consecutive 
months  of  any  session  of  The  Parliament  he,  without  the  permission  of 
the  Senate,  fails  to  attend  the  Senate. 

21.  Whenever  a  vacancy  happens  in  the  Senate,  the  President,  or  if 
there  is  no  President,  or  if  the  President  is  absent  from  the  Common- 
wealth, the  Governor-General  shall  notify  the  same  to  the  Governor  of 
the  State  in  the  representation  of  which  the  vacancy  has  happened. 

22.  Until  The  Parliament  otherwise  provides,  the  presence  of  at 
least  one-third  of  the  whole  number  of  the  senators  shall  be  necessary 
to  constitute  a  meeting  of  the  Senate  for  the  exercise  of  its  powers. 

23.  Questions  arising  in  the  Senate  shall  be  determined  by  a  majority 
of  votes,  and  each  senator  shall  have  one  vote.  The  President  shall  in 
ail  cases  be  entitled  to  a  vote ;  and  when  the  votes  are  equal  the  question 
shall  pass  in  the  negative. 

Fart  III, — The  House  of  Repreaentativea, 

24.  The  House  of  Representatives  shall  be  composed  of  members 
directly  chosen  by  the  people  of  the  Commonwealth,  and  the  number  of 
such  members  shall  be,  as  nearly  as  practicable,  twice  the  number  of 
the  senators. 

The  number  of  members  chosen  in  the  several  States  shall  be  in 
proportion  to  the  respective  numbers  of  their  people,  and  shall,  until  The 
Parliament  otherwise  provides,  be  determined,  whenever  necessary,  in 
the  following  manner  : — 

I.  A  quota  shall  be  ascertained  by  dividing  the  number  of  the 
people  of  the  Commonwealth  as  shown  by  the  latest  statistics 
of  the  Commonwealth,  by  twice  the  number  of  the  senators. 
II.  The  number  of  members  to  be  chosen  in  each  State  shall  be 
determined  by  dividing  the  number  of  the  people  of  the  State, 
as  shown  by  the  latest  statistics  of  the  Commonwealth,  by  the 
quota ;  and  if  on  such  division  there  is  a  remainder  greater 
tiian  one-half  of  the  quota,  one  more  member  shall  be  chosen 
in  the  State. 
Bat  notwithstanding  anything  in  this  section,  five  members  at  least 
shall  be  chosen  in  each  Original  State. 
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25.  For  the  purposes  of  the  last  section,  if  by  the  law  of  any  State 
all  persons  of  any  race  are  disqualified  from  voting  at  elections  for  the 
more  numerous  House  of  the  Parliament  of  the  State,  then,  in  reckoning 
the  number  of  the  people  of  the  State  or  of  the  Commonwealth,  persons 
of  that  race  resident  in  that  State  shall  not  be  counted. 

26.  Notwithstanding  anything  in  section  24,  the  number  of  members 
to  be  chosen  in  each  State  at  the  first  election  shall  be  as  follows  : — 

New  South  Wales...  Twenty-threa         South  Australia    ...  Six. 
Victoria     ...  ...  Twenty.  Tasmania   ...         ...  Five. 

Queensland  ...  Eight 

Provided  that  if  Western  Australia  is  an  Original  State,  the  numbers 
shall  be  as  follows  : — 

New  South  Wales...  Twenty-six.  South  Australia     ...  Seven. 

Victoria      ...  ...  Twenty-three.         Western  Australia...  Five. 

Queensland  ...  Nine.  Tasmania   ...  ...  Fiva 

27.  Subject  to  tbi^  Constitution,  The  Parliament  may  make  laws  for 
increasing  or  diminishing  the  number  of  the  members  of  the  House  of 
Representatives. 

28.  Every  House  of  Representatives  shall  continue  for  three  years 
from  the  first  meeting  of  the  House,  and  no  longer,  but  may  be  sooner 
dissolved  by  the  Governor-General 

29.  Until  the  Parliament  of  The  Commonwealth  otherwise  provides, 
the  Parliament  of  any  State  may  make  laws  for  determining  the  divisions 
in  each  State  for  which  members  of  the  House  of  Representatives  may 
be  chosen,  and  the  number  of  members  to  be  chosen  for  each  division. 
A  division  shall  not  be  formed  out  of  parts  of  different  States. 

In  the  absence  of  other  provision,  each  State  shall  be  one  electorate. 

30.  Until  The  Parliament  otherwise  provides,  the  qualification  of 
electors  of  members  of  the  House  of  Representatives  shall  be  in  each 
State  that  which  is  prescribed  by  the  law  of  the  State  as  the  qualifica- 
tion of  electors  of  the  more  numerous  House  of  the  Parliament  of  the 
State  ;  but  in  the  choosing  of  members  each  elector  shall  vote  only  once. 

31.  Until  The  Parliament  otherwise  provides,  but  subject  to  this 
Constitution,  the  laws  in  force  in  each  State  for  the  time  being  relating 
to  elections  for  the  more  numerous  House  of  The  Parliament  of  the 
State  shall,  as  nearly  as  practicable,  apply  tb  elections  in  the  State  of 
members  of  the  House  of  Representatives. 

32.  The  Governor-General  in  Council  may  cause  writs  to  be  issued 
for  general  elections  of  members  of  the  House  of  Representativea 

After  the  first  general  election,  the  writs  shall  be  issued  within 
ten  days  from  the  expiry  of  a  House  of  Representatives,  or  from  the 
proclamation  of  a  dissolution  thereof. 

33.  Whenever  a  vacancy  happens  in  the  House  of  Representatives, 
the  Speaker  shall  issue  his  writ  for  the  election  of  a  new  member,  or  if 
there  is  no  Speaker,  or  if  he  is  absent  from  the  Commonwealth,  the 
Governor-General  in  Council  may  issue  the  writ 
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34.  Until  The  Parliament  otherwise  provides,  the  qualifications  of  a 
member  of  the  House  of  Representatives  shall  be  as  follows  : — 

I.  He  must  be  of  the  full  age  of  twenty-one  years,  and  must  be  an 
elector  entitled  to  vote  at  the  election  of  members  of  the  House 
of  Representatives,  or  a  person  qualified  to  become  such  elector, 
and  must  have  been  for  three  years  at  the  least  a  resident 
within  the  limits  of  the  Commonwealth  as  existing  at  the  time 
when  he  is  chosen  : 
n.  He  must  be  a  subject  of  the  Queen,  either  natural-born  or  for 
at  least  five  years  naturalised  under  a  law  of  the  United 
Kingdom,  or  of  a  Colony  which  has  become  or  becomes  a  State, 
or  of  the  Commonwealth,  or  of  a  State. 

35.  The  House  of  Representatives  shall,  before  proceeding  to  the 
despatch  of  any  other  business,  choose  a  member  to  be  the  Speaker  of 
the  House,  and  as  often  as  the  office  of  Speaker  becomes  vacant  the 
House  shall  again  choose  a  member  to  be  the  Speaker. 

The  Speaker  shall  cease  to  hold  his  office  if  he  ceases  to  be  a  member. 
He  may  be  removed  from  office  by  a  vote  of  the  House,  or  he  may  resign 
his  office  or  his  seat  by  writing  addressed  to  the  Governor-Greneral. 

36.  Before  or  during  any  absence  of  the  Speaker,  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives may  choose  a  member  to  perform  his  duties  in  his  absence. 

37.  A  member  may  by  writing  addressed  to  the  Speaker,  or  to  the 
Governor-General  if  there  is  no  Speaker  or  if  the  Speaker  is  absent  from 
the  Commonwealth,  resign  his  place,  which  thereupon  shall  become 
vacant 

38.  The  place  of  a  member  shall  become  vacant  if  for  two  consecutive 
months  of  any  session  of  The  Parliament  he,  without  the  permission  of 
the  House,  fails  to  attend  the  House. 

39.  Until  the  Parliament  otherwise  provides,  the  presence  of  at  least 
one-third  of  the  whole  number  of  the  members  of  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives shall  be  necessary  to  constitute  a  meeting  of  the  House  for 
the  exercise  of  its  powers. 

40.  Questions  arising  in  the  House  of  Representatives  shall  be 
determined  by  a  majority  of  votes  other  than  that  of  the  Speaker.  The 
Speaker  shall  not  vote  unless  the  numbers  are  equal,  when  he  shall 
have  a  casting  vote. 

Fart  IV. — Botli  Hov^es  of  tlie  Parliament, 

41.  No  adult  person  who  has  or  acquires  a  right  to  vote  at  elections 
for  the  more  numerous  House  of  the  Parliament  of  a  State,  shall,  while 
the  right  continues,  be  prevented  by  any  law  of  the  Commonwealth 
from  voting  at  elections  for  either  House  of  The  Parliament  of  the 
Commonwealth. 

42.  Every  senator  and  every  member  of  the  House  of  Representatives 
shall  before  taking  his  seat  make  and  subscribe  before  the  Governor- 
General,  or  some  person  authorised  by  him,  an  oath  or  affirmation  of 
all^iance  in  the  form  set  forth  in  the  Schedule  to  this  Constitution.     ' 
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43  A  member  of  either  House  of  The  Parliament  shall  be  incapable 
of  being  chosen  or  of  sitting  as  a  member  of  the  other  House. 

44.  Any  person  who — 

I.  Is  under  any  acknowledgment  of  allegiance,  obedience,  or 
adherence  to  a  foreign  power,  or  is  a  subject  or  a  citizen  or 
entitled  to  the  rights  or  privileges  of  a  subject  or  a  citizen  of 
a  foreign  power  :  or 
II.  Is  attainted  of  treason,  or  has  been  convicted  and  is  under 
sentence,  or  subject  to  be  sentenced,  for  any  offence  punish- 
able under  the  law  of  the  Commonwealth  or  of  a  State  by 
imprisonment  for  one  year  or  longer :  or 

III.  Is  an  undischarged  bankrupt  or  insolvent :  or 

IV.  Holds  any  office  of  profit  under  the  Crown,  or  any  pension 
payable  during  the  pleasure  of  the  Crown  out  of  any  of  the 
revenues  of  the  Commonwealth :  or 

V.  Has  any  direct  or  indirect  pecuniary  interest  in  any  agreement 
with  the  public  service  of  the  Commonwealth,  otherwise  than  as  ^ 
a  member  and  in  common  with  the  other  members  of  an  incor- 
porated company  consisting  of  more  than  twenty-five  persons  : 
shall  be  incapable  of  being  chosen  or  of  sitting  as  a  senator  or  as  a 
member  of  the  House  of  Representatives. 

But  subsection  iv  does  not  apply  to  the  office  of  any  of  the  Queen's 
Ministers  of  State  for  the  Commonwealth,  or  of  any  of  the  Queen's 
Ministers  for  a  State,  or  to  the  receipt  of  pay,  half-pay,  or  a  pension  by 
any  person  as  an  officer  or  member  of  the  Queen's  navy  or  army,  or  to 
the  receipt  of  pay  as  an  officer  or  member  of  the  naval  or  military 
forces  of  the  Commonwealth  by  any  person  whose  services  are  not 
wholly  employed  by  the  Commonwealth. 

45.  If  a  senator  or  member  of  the  House  of  Representatives — 

I.  Becomes  subject  to  any  of  the  disabilities  mentioned  in  the  last 

preceding  section :  or 
II.  Takes  the  benefit,  whether  by  assignment,  composition,  or  other- 
wise, of  any  law  relating  to  bankrupt  or  insolvent  debtors :  or 
III.  Directly  or  indirectly  takes  or  agrees  to  take  any  fee    or 
honorarium  for  services  rendered  to  the  Commonwealth,  or  for 
services  rendered  in  The  Parliament  to  any  person  or  State  : 
his  place  shall  thereupon  become  vacant. 

46.  Until  The  Parliament  otherwise  provides,  any  person  declared 
by  this  Constitution  to  be  incapable  of  sitting  as  a  senator  or  as  a 
member  of  the  House  of  Representatives  shall,  for  every  day  on  which, 
he  so  sits,  be  liable  to  pay  the  sum  of  one  hundred  pounds  to  any 
person  who  sues  for  it  in  any  court  of  competent  jurisdiction. 

47.  Until  The  Parliament  otherwise  provides,  any  question  respect- 
ing the  qualification  of  a  senator  or  of  a  member  of  the  House  of 
Representatives,  or  respecting  a  vacancy  in  either  House  of  the  Parlia- 
ment, and  any  question  of  a  disputed  election  to  either  House,  shall  be 
determined  by  the  House  in  which  the  question  arises. 
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48.  Until  The  Parliament  otHerwise  provides,  each  senator  and  each 
member  of  the  House  of  Representatives  shall  receive  an  allowance  of 
Four  Hundred  Founds  a  year,  to  be  reckoned  from  the  day  on  which 
he  takes  his  seat. 

49.  The  powers,  privileges,  and  immunities  of  the  Senate  and  of  the 
House  of  Representatives,  and  of  the  members  and  the  committees 
of  each  House  shall  be  such  as  are  declared  by  The  Parliament,  and 
until  declared  shall  be  those  of  the  Commons  House  of  Parliament 
of  the  United  Kingdom,  and  of  its  members  and  committees,  at  the 
establishment  of  the  Commonwealth. 

50.  Each  House  of  The  Parliament  may  make  rules  and  orders  with 
respect  to — 

I.  The  mode  in  which  its  powers,  privileges,  and  immunities  may 

be  exercised  and  upheld  : 
II.  The  order  and  conduct  of  its  business  and  proceedings  either 

separately  or  jointly  with  the  other  House. 

Fart  V. — Powers  of  The  Fa/rlioTneiU, 

51.  The  Parliament  shall,  subject  to  this  Constitution,  have  power 
to  make  laws  for  the  peace,  order,  and  good  government  of  the 
Commonwealth,  with  respect  to  : — 

I.  Trade  and  commerce  with  other  countries,  and  among  the  States: 
II.  Taxation;  but  so  as  not  to  discriminate  between  States  or 

parts  of  States : 
III.  Bounties  on  the  production  or  export  of  goods,  but  so  that  such 
bounties  shall  be  uniform  throughout  the  Commonwealth  : 
rv.  Borrowing  money  on  the  public  credit  of  the  Commonwealth  : 
V.  Postal,  telegraphic,  telephonic,  and  other  like  services  : 
VI..  The  naval  and  military  defence  of  the  Commonwealth  and  of 
the  several  States,  and  the  control  of  the  forces  to  execute 
and  maintain  the  laws  of  the  Commonwealth  : 
VII.  Light-houses,  light-ships,  beacons,  and  buoys  : 
VIII.  Astronomical  and  meteorological  observations  : 

IX.  Quarantine  : 

X.  Fisheries  in  Australian  waters  beyond  territorial  limits : 
XI.  Census  and  statistics  : 

XII.  Currency,  coinage,  and  legal  tender  : 

XIII.  Banking  other    than    State   banking ;    also   State  banking 
extending  beyond  the  limits  of  the  State  concerned,  the 
incorporation  of  banks,  and  the  issue  of  paper  money : 
xiT.  Insurance,  other  than  State  Insurance  ;  also  State  Insurance 

extending  beyond  the  limits  of  the  State  concerned  : 
XV.  Weights  and  measures  : 
xn.  Bills  of  exchange  and  promissory  notes  : 
xvii.  Bankruptcy  and  insolvency : 

XYUi.  Cc^yrights,  patents  of  inventions  and  designs,   and  trade- 
marks: 
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XX.  Foreign  corporations,  and  trading  or  fiinnoial  oorporatioB* 

formed  within  tbe  limits  of  the  Commonwealth  : 

XXI.  Marriage : 

XXII.  Divorce  and  matrimonial  cansos ;    and  in   r^atiba  thereto, 

parental  rights,  and  the  otistody  and  guardianship  of  infanta : 
XXIII*  Invalid  and  old-age  pensions : 
xxiT.  Tl»  service  and  execntion  Uaroug^out  the  Commonwealth  of 

the  civil  and  criminal  proooss  and  the  judgments  <^  the 

courts  of  the  States : 
XXV.  The  recognition  throughout  the  Commonwealth  of  the  laws,, 

the  public  acts  and  reoorda,  and  th&  judicial  proceedings  of 

the  States : 
XXTI^  The  poople  of  any  raee,.  other  than  the  aboriginal  xace  in 

any  State>  for  whom  it  is  deemed  necessary  to  make  special 

laws  : 
XXVII.  Immigration  and  emigration! 
XT\riii.  The  inflnr  of  criminals  : 
XXIX.  External  afiistirs : 

XXX.  The  relations  of  the  Commonwealth  with  the  islands  of  the 

Pacific : 

XXXI.  The  acquisition  of  property  on  just  terms  from  any  State  or 

person  for  any  purpose  in  respect  of  which  The  Parliament 
has  power  to  make  laws  : 

XXXII,  The  control  of  railways  with  respect  to  transport  for  the 
naval  and  military  purposes  of  the  Commonwealth  : 

XXXIII.  The  acquisition,  with  the  consent  of  a  State,  of  any  railways 
of  the  State  on  terms  arranged  between  the  Commonwealth 
and  the  State : 

XXXIV.  Railway  construction  and  extension  in  any  State  with  the 

consent  of  that  State  : 
XXXV.  Conciliation  and  arbitration  for  the  prevention  and  settlement 
of  industrial  disputes  extending  beyond  the  limits  of  any 
one  State : 

xxxvi.  Matters  in  respect  of  which  this  Gbnstitution  makes  provision 
until  The  Parliament  otherwise  provides : 

xxxvii.  Matters  referred  to  the  Burliament  of  the  Commonwealtb  by 
the  Parliament  or  ParUam^tts  of  any  Stete  orStates,  but  so 
that  the  law  shall  extend  onljr  to  StaJbos  by  whose  Parliament 
the  matter  is  r^rred,  ,or  which  afterwards  adopt  the  law  : 
XXXVIII,  The  exercise  within  the  Commonwealth,  at  the  request  or 
with  the  concurrence  of  the  Par&ments  6t  all  the  States 
directly  concerned,  oFany  power  which  can  at  the  establish- 
ment of  this  Constitution:  be  exercised  only  by  the  Parlia- 
ment of  the  United  Kingdom  or  by  the  ^derai  GoracQ  of 
Australasia : 
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TiiTiT  lifottors  iBoideitM  to  the  eoEeetttiiNi  of  any  poiror  ^rested  by 
this  Conitituiion  in  the  Piu^liAnrant  oi*  in  eitiMr  Honse 
thereof,  or  in  the  Goyemment  of  the  Common w«alih,  or  in 
the  federal  Jttdiofttore,  or  in  any  department  er  officer  of 
the  GommanwealUi. 

52.  The  Parliament  shall,  subject  to  thi»  Constitution,  have  excluflire 
power  to  make  laws  for  the  peace,  order,  and  good  government  of  the 
Commonwealth  with  respect  to— 

I.  The  seat  of  Government  of  the  Commonwealth,  and  all  places 

acquired  by  the  Commonwealth  for  public  purposes  : 
II.  Matters  relating  to  any  department  of  the  public  service  the 
control  of  which  is  by  this  Constitution  l^nsferred  to  the 
Executive  Government  of  the  Commonwealth  : 
lUL  Other  matters  declared  by  this  Constitution  to  be  within  the 
exclusive  power  of  The  Parliament. 

53.  Proposed  laws  appropriating  revenue  or  moneys,  or  imposing 
taxation,  shall  not  originate  in  l^e  Senate.  But  a  proposed  law  shall 
not  be  taken  to  appropriate  revenue  or  moneys,  or  to  impose  taxation, 
hj  reason  only  of  its  containing- provisions  for  the  imposition  or  fi|.ppro- 
pnation  of  lines  or  other  pecuniary  penalties,  or  for  the  demand  or 
payment  or  appropriation  of  fees  for  liecinses,  or  fees  for  services  under 
the  proposed  law. 

Tike  Senate  may  not  amend  proposed  laws  imposing  taxation,  or  .pro- 
posed laws  appropriating  revenue  or  moneys  for  the  ordinary  annual 
•ernces  of  the  Government. 

The  Senate  may  not  amend  any  proposed  law  so  as  to  inorease  ai:^ 
proposed  charge  or  burden  on  the  people. 

The  Senate  may  at  any  stage  return  to  the  House  of  Hepresentatives 
say  proposed  law  which  the  Senate  may  not  amend,  requesting,  by 
QMssage,  the  omission  or  amendment  of  any  items  or  provisions  therein. 
And  the  House  of  Representatives  may  if  it  thinks  fit  make  any  of 
such  omissions  or  amendments,  with  or  without  modifications. 

Except  as  provided  in  this  section,  the  Senate  shall  have  equal  power 
with  the  House  of  Hepresentatives  in  respect  of  all  proposed  laws. 

54.  The  proposed  law  which  appropriates  revenue  or  mcmeys  for  *ihe 
ordsDary  annual  services  of  the  Government  shall  deal  only  with  sooh 
appropriations. 

55.  LawB  imposing  taxation  shall  deal  only  with  the  imposition  of 
taxation,  and  any  provision  therein  dealing  with  Miy  other  matter  riiall 
Wof  noeffMt. 

Laws  imposing  taxation,  except  laws  imposing  duties  of  customs 
or  of  excise,  shall  deal  with  one  subject  of  taxation  only ;  but  laws 
in^osiiig  duties  of  customs  shall  deal  with  duties  of  customs  only,  and 
laws  imposixig  duties  of  excise  shall  deal  with  duties  of  excise  only. 

56.  A  vote,  resolution,  or  proposed  law  for  the  appropriation  of 
revenue  or  moneys  shall  not  be  passed  unless  the  purpose  of  the 
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appropriation  has  in  the  same  session  heen  recommended  hy  message  of 
the  Govemor-Gkjneral  to  the  House  in  which  the  proposal  originated 

57.  If  the  House  of  Representatives  passes  any  proposed  law  and 
the  Senate  rejects  or  fails  to  pass  it,  or  passes  it  with  amendments  to 
which  the  House  of  Representatives  will  not  agree,  and  if  after  an 
interval  of  three  months  the  House  of  Representatives,  in  the  same  or 
the  next  session,  again  passes  the  proposed  law  with  or  without  any 
amendments  which  have  been  made,  suggested,  or  agreed  to .  by  the 
Senate,  and  the  Senate  rejects  or  fails  to  pass  it,  or  passes  it  with 
amendments  to  which  the  House  of  Representatives  will  not  agree,  the 
Governor-General  may  dissolve  the  Senate  and  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives simultaneously.  But  such  dissolution  shall  not  take  place 
within  six  months  before  the  date  of  the  expiry  of  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives by  effluxion  of  time. 

If  after  such  dissolution  the  House  of  Representatives  again  passes 
the  proposed  law  with  or  without  any  amendments  which  have  been 
made,  suggested,  or  agreed  to  by  the  Senate,  and  the  Senate  rejects  or 
fails  to  pass  it,  or  passes  it  with  amendments  to  which  the  House  of 
Representatives  will  not  agree,  the  Governor-General  may  convene  a 
joint  sitting  of  the  members  of  the  Senate  and  of  the  House  of 
Representatives. 

The  members  present  at  the  joint  sitting  may  deliberate  and  shall 
vote  together  upon  the  proposed  law  as  last  proposed  by  the  House  of 
Representatives,  and  upon  amendments,  if  any,  which  have  been  made 
therein  by  one  House  and  not  agreed  bo  by  the  other,  and  any  such 
amendments  which  are  affirmed  by  an  absolute  majority  of  the  total 
number  of  the  members  of  the  Senate  and  House  of  Representatives 
shall  be  taken  to  have  been  carried,  and  if  the  proposed  law,  with  the 
amendments,  if  any,  so  carried  is  affirmed  by  an  absolute  majority  of 
the  total  number  of  the  members  of  the  Senate  and  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives it  shall  be  taken  to  have  been  duly  passed  by  both  Houses  of 
The  Parliament,  and  shall  be  presented  to  the  Governor-General  for  the 
Queen's  assent. 

58.  When  a  proposed  law  passed  by  both  Houses  of  The  Parliament 
is  presented  to  the  Governor-General  for  the  Queen's  assent,  he  shall 
declare,  according  to  his  discretion,  but  subject  to  this  Constitution, 
that  he  assents  in  the  Queen's  name,  or  that  he  withholds  assent,  or 
that  he  reserves  the  law  for  the  Queen's  pleasure. 

The  Governor-General  may  return  to  the  House  in  which  ifc  originated 
any  proposed  law  so  presented  to  him,  may  transmit  therewith  any 
amendments  which  he  may  recommend,  and  the  Houses  may  deal  with 
the  recommendations. 

59.  The  Queen  may  disallow  any  law  within  one  year  from  the 
Governor-General's  assent,  and  such  disallowance  on  being  made  known 
by  the  Governor-General,  by  speech  or  mess^^e  to  each  of  the  Houses 
of  the  Parliament,  or  by  Proclamation,  shall  annul  the  law  from  the 
day  when  the  disallowance  is  so  made  known. 
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60.  A  proposed  law  reserved  for  the  Queen's  pleasure  shall  not  have 
any  force  unless  and  until  within  two  years  from  the  day  on  which  it 
was  presented  to  the  Grovemor-Greneral  for  the  Queen's  assent  the 
Governor-General  makes  known,  by  speech  or  message  to  each  of  the 
Houses  of  The  Parliament,  or  by  Proclamation,  that  it  has  received 
the  Queen's  assent. 

CHAPTER  II. 

THE   EXECUTIVE   GOVERNMENT. 

61.  The  Executive  power  of  the  Commonwealth  is  vested  in  the 
Queen,  and  is  exercisable  by  the  Governor-General  as  the  Queen's 
representative,  and  extends  to  the  execution  and  maintenance  of  this 
Constitution,  and  of  the  laws  of  the  Commonwealth. 

62.  There  shall  be  a  Federal  Executive  Council  to  advise  the  Governor- 
General  in  the  government  of  the  Commonwealth,  and  the  members 
(rf  the  Council  shall  be  chosen  and  summoned  by  the  Governor-General 
and  sworn  as  Executive  Councillors,  and  shall  hold  office  during  his . 
pleasure. 

63.  The  provisions  of  this  Constitution  referring  to  the  Governor- 
General  in  Council  shall  be  construed  as  referring  to  the  Governor-General 
acting  with  the  advice  of  the  Federal  Executive  Council. 

64.  The  Governor-General  may  appoint  officers  to  administer  such 
Departments  of  State  of  the  Commonwealth  as  the  Governor-General 
in  Council  may  establish. 

Such  officers  shall  hold  office  during  the  pleasure  of  the  Governor- 
General.  They  shall  be  members  of  the  Federal  Executive  Council, 
and  shall  be  the  Queen's  Ministers  of  State  for  the  Commonwealth. 

After  the  first  general  election  no  Minister  of  State  shall  hold  office 
for  a  longer  period  than  three  months  unless  he  is  or  becomes  a  senator 
or  a  member  of  the  House  of  Representatives. 

65.  Until  The  Parliament  otherwise  provides,  the  Ministers  of  State 
shall  not  exceed  seven  in  number,  and  shall  hold  such  offices  as  The 
Parliament  prescribes,  or,  in  the  absence  of  provision,  as  the  Governor- 
General  directs. 

66.  There  shall  be  payable  to  the  Queen,  out  of  the  Consolidated 
Revenue  Fund  of  the  Commonwealth,  for  the  salaries  of  Ministers  of 
State,  an  annual  sum  which,  until  The  Parliament  otherwise  provides, 
shall  not  exceed  twelve  thousand  pounds  a  year. 

67.  Until  The  Parliament  otherwise  provides,  the  appointment  and^ 
renwval  of  all   other  officers  of  the  Executive   Govenmient  of  the 
Commonwealth  shall  be  vested  in  the  Gk)vemor-General  in  Council, 
sinless  the  appointment  is    delegated  by  the   Governor-General    in 
Council  or  by  law  of  the  Commonwealth  to  some  other  authority. 

68.  The  conomand  in  chief  of  the  naval  and  military  forces  of  the 
Commonwealth  is  vested  in  the  Governor-General  as  the  Queen's 
representative. 
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60.  On  a  date  or  dates  to  be  piBOolmined  by  the  Govemor-Qeneial 
after  the  establishment  o£  the  Commonwealth,  the  following  Departmente 
of  the  public  servioe  in  eadi  State  shall  beoome  trans&rj;^  to  tha 
Ckunmonwealth : — 

Posts,  telegraphs,  and  telephones  : 

Naval  and  military  defence  : 

Light-houses,  light-ships,  beacons,  and  buoys : 

Quarantine. 
But  the  Departments  of  customs  and  of  excise  in  each  State  shall 
become  tran^erred  to  the  Commonwecdth  on  its  establishment 

70.  In  respect  of  matters  which,  under  this  Constitution,  pass  to  the 
Executive  Gk)vemment  of  the  Commonwealth,  all  powers  and  functions 
which  at  the  establishment  of  the  Commonweaifii  are  vested  in  the 
Governor  of  a  colony,  or  in  the  Grovemor  of  a  colony  with  the  advice  of 
his  Executive  Council,  or  in  any  authority  of  a  colony,  shall  vest  in  the 
Gk>vemor^General,  or  in  the  Grovemor-General  in  Council,  or  in  i^e 
authority  exercising  similar  powers  under  the  Commonwetdth,  as  the 
case  requires. 

CHAPTBE  m, 

TBB  JinilOAtriTSS» 

71.  The  judicial  power  of  the  Commonwealth  shall  be  vested  in  a 
Federal  Supreme  Court,  to  be  called  the  High  Court  of  Australia,  and 
in  such  other  federal  courts  as  The  Parliament  creates,  and  in  such 
other  courts  as  it  invests  with  federal  jurisdiction.  The  Hi^  Court 
shall  consist  of  a  Chief  Justice,  and  so  many  other  Justices,  not  less 
than  two,  as  The  PaHiament  prescribes. 

72.  The  Justices  of  the  High  Court  and  of  the  other  courts  created 
by  The  Parliament 

I.  Shall  be  appointed  by  the  Govemor-Oeneral  in  Council : 
II.  Shall   not   be  removed  except  by  the   Governor-General   in 

Council,  on  an  Address  from  both  Houses  of  The  Pteliament 

in  the  same  session  praying  for  such  removal  on  the  ground 

of  proved  misbehaviour  or  incapacity  : 
III.  Shall  receive  such  remuneration  as  The  Parliament  may  fir  ; 

but  the  remunerottou  shall  not  be  diminished  daring  their 

continuance  in  office. 

73.  The  High  Court  shall  have  jurisdiction,  with  sooh  eKO^>tiaaB 
and  subject  to  such  regulations  as  The  Parliament  prescribeB,  to  hfiftc 
and  determine  appeals  from  all  judgments,  decrees,  orders,  and 
sMitenoes : 

I.  Of  any  Justice  or  Justices  exercising  the  original  jurisdiotian 

of  the  High  Court : 
IL  Of  any  other  federal  court,  or  court  exercising  fedeial  juriih 
diction ;  or  of  the  Supceme  Court  of  any  State,  or  of  any 
other  court  of  any  State  from  whioh  at  the  establishment  of 
the  Commonwealth  an  appeal  lies  to  the  Queen  in  Comieii :: 
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in.  Of  the  Inter-State  Commissien)  but  as  to  q^xestioos  of  Iait 
only: 
and  the  jttdg]][ient  of  the  High  Court  m  all  suoh  caaee  shftU  be'  final  and 
conclusive. 

But  no  exceptioa  or  ragulation  presoidbed  by  The  Fiurliament  shall 
)M«vent  the  High  Court  from  hearing  and  detennining  any  appeal 
from  the  Supreme  Court  of  a  State  in  any  matter  in  whioh  at  the 
establishment  of  the  Conunoawealth  an  appeal  lies  from  such  Supreme 
Court  to  the  Queen  in  Council. 

Until  The  Farliament  otherwise  provides,  the  conditions  of  and 
restrictions  on  appeals  to  the  Queen  in  Council  from  the  Supreme 
Courts  of  the  several  States  shall  be  applicable  to  appeals  from  them  to 
the  High  Court. 

74.  No  appeal  shall  be  permitted  to  the  Queen  in  Council  fi^om  a 
decision  of  the  High  Court  upon  any  question,  howsoever  arising,  as  to 
the  limits  inter  se  of  the  Constitutional  powers  of  the  Commonwealth 
and  those  of  any  State  or  States,  or  as  to  the  limits  inter  se  of  the  Con- 
stitutional powers  of  any  two  or  more  States,  unless  the  Hi^  Court 
shall  certify  that  the  question  is  one  which  ought  to  be  determined  by 
Her  Majesty  in  Council 

The  High  Court  may  so  certify  if  satisfied  that  for  any  special 
reason  the  certificate  should  be  granted,  and  thereupon  an  appeal  shall 
lie  to  Her  Majesty  in  Council  on  the  question  without  further  leave. 

Except  as  provided  in  this  section,  this  Constitution  shall  not  impair 
my  right  which  the  Queen  may  be  pleased  to  exercise,  by  virtue  of 
Her  Royal  Prerogative,  to  grant  special  leave  of  appeal  from  the  High 
Coart  to  Her  Majesty  in  CouncU.  The  Parliament  may makelam 
liimting  the  OMttters  in  which  suoh  leave  may  be  asked,  but  proposed 
laws  containing  any  such  limitation  shall  be  reserved  by  the  €k>vemor- 
Oeaeral  tor  Hm*  Majesty's  pleasure. 

75.  In  all  maitib&n — 

I.  ArisR^  under  aay  treaty  : 

II.  Afibctnig  consuli^  or  other  representatives  of  other  countries : 
ui.  In  which  the  Commonwealth,  or  a  person  suing  or  being  sued 

on  behalf  of  the  Commonwealth,  is  a  party  : 
IV.  Between  States,  or  between  residents  of  difBiKvnt  States,  or 

between  a  State^  and  a  resident  o£  another  S(tat»: 
V.  In  whioh  a  writ  cfi  mandamttt  or  prohibition  or  an  injunotion 
is  sought  against  an  offioer  of  the  Commonwealth : 
the  High  Court  shall  have  original  jorisdiotion* 

76.  The  Parliament  may  make  laws  oonferring  original  jurisdiction 
« the  High  Court  in  any^raatter-^ 

I.  Arising  underthis  Constitution,  or  inwilving  its  interpretatioii : 
II.  Arising  under  any  Ukws  made  by  The  Parliament : 
III.  Of  admiralty  and  maritime  jurisdiction  : 
IT.  Relating  tor  the  smqs  subjeot4Battra  olaknod  under  the  law«  of 
diflte-ent  States. 
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77.  With  respect  to  any  of  the  matters  mentioned  in  the  last  two 
sections,  The  Parliament  may  make  laws — 

I.  Defining  the  jurisdiction  of  any  federal  court  other  than  the 

High  Court : 
II.  Defining  the  extent  to  which  the  jurisdiction  of  any  federal 

court  shall  be  exclusive  of  that  which  belongs  to  or  is  vested 

in  the  courts  of  the  States  : 
III.  Investing  any  court  of  a  State  with  federal  jurisdiction. 

78.  The  Parliament  may  make  laws  conferring  rights  to  proceed 
against  the  Commonwealth  or  a  State  in  respect  of  matters  within  the 
limits  of  the  judicial  power. 

79.  The  federal  jurisdiction  of  any  court  may  be  exercised  by  such 
number  of  judges  as  The  Parliament  prescribes. 

80.  The  tiial  on  indictment  of  any  offence  against  any  law  of  the 
Commonwealth  shall  be  by  jury,  and  every  such  trial  shall  be  held  in 
the  State  where  the  offence  was  committed,  and  if  the  offence  was  not 
committed  within  any  State  the  trial  shall  be  held  at  such  place  or  places 
as  The  Parliament  prescribes. 


CHAPTER  IV. 

FINANCE   AND   TRADE. 

81.  All  revenues  or  moneys  raised  or  received  by  the  Executive 
Government  of  the  Commonwealth  shall  form  one  Consolidated  Revenue 
Fund,  to  be  appropriated  for  the  purposes  of  the  Commonwealth  in 
the  manner  and  subject  to  the  charges  and  liabilities  imposed  by  this 
Constitution. 

82.  The  costs,  charges,  and  expenses  incident  to  the  collection,  manage- 
ment, and  receipt  of  the  Consolidated  Revenue  Fund  shall  form  the 
first  charge  thereon ;  and  the  revenue  of  the  Commonwealth  shall  in 
the  first  instance  be  applied  to  the  payment  of  the  expenditure  of  the 
Commonwealth. 

83.  No  money  shall  be  drawn  from  the  Treasury  of  the  Commonwealth 
except  under  appropriation  made  by  law. 

But  until  the  expiration  of  one  month  after  the  first  meeting  of  The 
Parliament,  the  Governor-General  in  Council  may  draw  from  the  Treasury 
and  expend  such  moneys  as  may  be  necessary  for  the  maintenance  of  any 
department  transferred  to  the  Commonwealth  and  for  the  holding  of  the 
first  elections  for  The  Parliament. 

84.  When  any  department  of  the  public  service  of  a  State  becomes 
transferred  to  the  Commonwealth,  all  officers  of  the  department  shall 
become  subject  to  the  control  of  the  Executive  Government  of  the  Com- 
monwealth. 

Any  such  officer  who  is  not  retained  in  the  service  of  the  Common- 
wealth  shall,  unless  he   is  appointed  to  some  other  office  of   equal 
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emolument  in  the  public  service  of  the  State,  be  entitled  to  receive  from 
the  State  any  pension,  gratuity,  or  other  compensation  payable  under 
the  law  of  the  State  on  tiio  abolition  of  his  office. 

Any  such  officer  who  is  retained  in  the  service  of  the  Commonwealth 
shall  preserve  all  his  existing  and  accruing  rights,  and  shall  be  entitled 
to  retire  from  office  at  the  time,  and  on  the  pension  or  retiring  allowance, 
which  would  be  permitted  by  the  law  of  the  State  if  his  services  with 
the  Commonwealth  were  a  continuation  of  his  service  with  the  State. 
Such  pension  or  retiring  allowance  shall  be  paid  to  him  by  the  Common- 
wealth ;  but  the  State  shall  pay  to  the  Conmion wealth  a  part  thereof, 
to  be  calculated  on  the  proportion  which  his  term  of  service  with  the 
State  bears  to  his  whole  term  of  service,  and  for  the  purpose  of  the 
calculation  his  salary  shall  be  taken  to  be  that  paid  to  him  by  the 
State  at  the  time  of  the  transfer. 

Any  officer  who  is,  at  the  establishment  of  the  Commonwealth,  in 
the  public  service  of  a  State,  and  who  is,  by  consent  of  the  Governor  of 
the  State  with  the  advice  of  the  Executive  Council  thereof,  transferred 
to  the  public  service  of  the  Commonwealth,  shall  have  the  same  rights 
as  if  he  had  been  an  officer  of  a  department  transferred  to  the  Common- 
wealth and  were  retained  in  the  service  of  the  Commonwealth. 

85.  When  any  department  of  the  public  service  of  a  State  is  trans- 
ferred to  the  Commonwealth — 

I.  All  property  of  the  State,  of  any  kind,  used  exclusively  in  con- 
nection with  the  department,  shall  become  vested  in  the  Com- 
monwealth ;  but,  in  the  case  of  the  departments  controlling 
customs  and  excise  and  bounties,  for  such  time  only  as  the 
Governor-General  in  Council  may  declare  to  be  necessary. 
II.  The  Commonwealth  may  acquire  any  property  of  the  State,  of 
any  kind,  used,  but  not  exclusively  used,  in  connection  with 
the  department ;  the  value  thereof  shall,  if  no  agreement  can 
be  made,  be  ascertained  in,  as  nearly  as  may  be,  the  manner 
in  which  the  value  of  land,  or  of  an  interest  in  land,  taken  by 
the  State  for  public  purposes,  is  ascertained  imder  the  law  of 
the  State  in  force  at  the  establishment  of  the  Commonwealth. 

III.  The  Commonwealth  shall  compensate  the  State  for  the  value 

of  any  property  passing  to  the  Commonwealth  under  this 
section  ;  if  no  agreement  can  be  made  as  to  the  mode  of  com- 
pensation, it  shall  be  determined  under  laws  to  be  made  by 
The  Parliament. 

IV.  The  Commonwealth  shall,  at  the  date  of  the  transfer,  assume 

the  current  obligations  of  the  State  in  respect  of  the  depart- 
ment transferred. 

86.  On  the  establishment  of  the  Commonwealth,  the  collection  and 
control  of  duties  of  customs  and  of  excise,  and  the  control  of  the 
payment  of  bounties,  shall  pass  to  the  Executive  Government  of  the 
Coounonwealth. 
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87.  Daring  a  |ieriod  of  tm  yean  after  the  establidunent  af  tke 
Coimn<mw«^tlv«iaid  tiMvevfter  until  the  Foriiamflnt  otherwise  providet, 
of  the  net  revenue  of  the  Commonnrvalth  from  dutses  of  ouitoBM  and 
of  excise,  w>t  more  than  one^foarfeh  shall  be  apj^lied  annually  by  the 
Oommonwealtii  towards  its  expenditure. 

The  balanoe  idiall  in  aooordanee  widi  this '  Constitution,  be  paid  to 
the  several  States,  or  affiled  towards  the.payment  of  interest  on  d^b^ 
of  the  several  States  taken  over  by  the  Oommonwealth. 

ififS.  Uniform  duties  of  customs  shall  be  imposed  within  two  years 
after  the  establishment  of  the  Commonwealth. 

89.  Until  the  imposition  of  uniform  duties  of  customs — 

I.  The  Commonwealth  shall  credit  to  each  State  the  revenueB 

collected  therein  by  the  Commonwealth. 
II.  The  Commonwealth  shall  debit  to  each  State — 

(a)  the  expenditure  therain  of  the  Commonwealth  in- 
curred solely  for  the  maintenance  or  continuance,  as 
at  the  time*  of  transfer,  of  any  department  transferred 
from  the  State  to  the  Oommonwealth. 
(6)  The    proportion    of    the   State,    according    to    the 
number  of  its  people^  in  the  other  expenditure  of  the 
Commonwealth. 
III.  The  Commonwealth  shall  pay  to  each  State  month  by  month 
the  balance  (if  any)  in  favour  of  the  State. 

90.  On  the  imposition  of  uniform  duties  of  customs  the  power  of  the 
I^B^*liameat  to  impose  duties  of  customs  and  of  excise,  and  to  grant 
bounties  on  the  produotion  or  export  of  goods,  shall  become  exclusive. 

On  the  imposition  of  xiniform  duties  of  customs  all  laws  of  the 
several  States  imposing  duties  of  customs  or  of  excise,  or  offering 
bounties  on  the  production  or  export  of  goods,  shall  cease  to  have 
effect;  but  any  grant  of  or  agreement  for  buj  such  bounty  lawfully 
made  by  or  under  the  authority  of  the  Government  of  any  State  shall 
be  taken  to  be  good  if  made  before  the  thirtieth  day  of  June,  one 
thousand  eight  hundred  and  ninef^y-eight,  and  not  otherwise. 

91.  Nothing  in  this  Constitution  prohibits  a  State  from  granting  an j 
aid  to  or  bounty  on  mining  for  gold,  silver,  or  other  metals,  nor  from 
granting,  with  the  consent  of  both  Houses  of  the  Pariiament  of  the 
Commonwealth  expressed  by  resolution,  any  aid  to  or  bounty  on  the 
production  or  export  of  goods. 

92.  On  the  imposition  of  uniform  duties  of  customs,  trade,  commerce, 
and  intercourse  among  the  States,  whether  by  means  df  internal 
carriage  or  ocean  navigation,  shall  be  absolutely  free. 

But  notwithstanding  anything  in  this  Constitution,  goods  imported 
before  the  imposition  of  uniform  duties  of  customs  into  Miy  fitate,  or 
into  any  Colony  which,  whilst  the  goods  remain  therein,  becomes  a 
State,  shall,  on  thence  passing  into  another  State  within  two  years  alter 
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the  imposition  of  such  dutifis,  be  liable  to  any  duty  chargeable  on  the 
importation  of  sneh  goods  into  tiie  Commonwealth,  less  any  duty  paid 
in  respect  of  the  goods  on  their  importation. 

93.  During  the  fira^  five  years  ai^  the  imposition  of  uniform  duties 
of  castoma,  and  thereafter  until  The  Parliament  otherwise  provides  : — 

I.  The  duties  of  customs  chargeable  on  goods  imported  into  a  State 
and  afterwards  passing  into  another  State  for  consumption, 
and  the  duties  of  excise  paid  on  goods  produced  or  manufac- 
tured in'  a  State  and  afterwards  passing  into  anotherv^tajbe  fo^ 
consumption,  shall  be  taken  to  have  been  collected  ^ao^jn  the 
former  but  in  the  latter  State :  '     ■' 

iL  Subject  to  the  last  subsection,  the  Commonwealth  shall  credit 
revenue,  debit  expenditure,  and  pay  balances  to  the  several 
States  as  prescribed  for  the  period  preceding  the  imposition  of 
uniform  duties  of  customs. 

94  After  five  years  from  the  imposition  of  uniform  duties  of  customs, 
The  Parliament  may  provide,  on  such  basis  as  it  deems  fair,  for  the 
mimthly  paym^it  to  the  several  States  of  all  surplus  revenue  of  the 
Commonwealth. 

95.  Notwithstanding  anything  in  this  Constitution,  the  Parliament 
at  the  State  of  Western  Australia,  if  that  State  be  an  Original  State, 
may,  during  the  first  five  years  after  the  imposition  of  uniform  duties 
of  cuiitonui,  impose  duties  of  customs  on  goods  passing  into  that  State, 
sod  not  originally  imported  from  beyond  the  limits  of  the  Common- 
wealth ;  and  such  duties  shall  be  collected  by  the  Commonwealth. 

But  any  duty  so  imposed  on  any  goods  shall  not  exceed  during  the 
first  of  such  years  the  duty  chargeable  on  the  goods  under  the  law  of 
Western  Australia  in  force  at  the  imposition  of  uniform  duties,  and 
shall  not  exceed  during  the  second,  third,  fourth,  and  fifth  of  such 
years  respectively,  four-fifths,  three-fifths,  two-fifths,  and  one-fifth  of  such 
latter  duty,  and  all  duties  imposed  under  this  section  shall  cease  at  the 
expiration  of  the  fifth  je&r  after  the  imposition  of  xmiform  duties. 

If  at  any  time  during  the  five  years  the  duty  on  any  goods  under 
this  section  is  higher  than  the  duty  imposed  by  the  Commonwealth 
(m  the  importation  of  the  like  goods,  then  such  higher  duty  shall  be 
cdlected  on  the  goods  when  imported  into  Western  Australia  from 
beyond  the  limits  of  the  Commonwealth. 

96.  Daring  a  period  of  ten  years  after  the  establishment  of  the 
Commonweal^  and  thereafter  until  The  Parliament  otherwise  provides. 
The  Parliament  may  grant  financial  assistance  to  any  State  on  such 
terms  and  coaditions  as  The  Parliament  thinks  fit. 

97.  Until  the  Parliament  otherwise  provides,  the  laws  in  force  in  any 
ool<my  which  has  become  or  becomes  a  State  with  respect  to  the  receipt 
<i  rev&kwb  and  the  expenditure  of  money  on  account  of  the  Govem- 
ment  ci  tlie  oolony,  amd  the  review  and  audit  of  such  receipt  and 
expeodituro^  shall  apply  to  the  reoeipt  of  revenue  and  the  expenditure 
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of  money  on  account  of  the  Commonwealth  in  the  State  in  the  same 
manner  as  if  the  Commonwealth,  or  the  Government,  or  an  officer  of 
the  Commonwealth,  were  mentioned  whenever  the  colony,  or  the 
Government,  or  an  officer  of  the  colony  is  mentioned. 

98.  The  power  of  The  Parliament  to  make  laws  with  respect  to  trade 
and  commerce  extends  to  navigation  and  shipping,  and  to  railways  the 
property  of  any  State. 

99.  The  Commonwealth  shall  not,  by  any  law  or  regulation  of  trade, 
commerce,  or  revenue,  give  preference  to  one  State  or  any  pai-t  thereof 
over  another  State  or  any  part  thereof. 

100.  The  Commonwealth  shall  not,  by  any  law  or  regulation  of  trade 
or  commerce,  abridge  the  right  of  a  State  or  of  the  residents  therein  to 
the  reasonable  use  of  the  waters  of  rivers  for  conservation  or  irrigation. 

101.  There  shall  be  an  Inter-State  Commission,  with  such  powers  of 
adjudication  and  administration  as  The  Parliament  deems  necessary 
for  the  execution  and  maintenance,  within  the  Commonwealth,  of  the 
provisions  of  this  Constitution  relating  to  trade  and  commerce,  and  of 
all  laws  made  thereunder. 

102.  The  Parliament  may  by  any  law  with  respect  to  trade  or  com- 
merce forbid,  as  to  railways,  any  preference  or  discrimination  by  a,ny 
State,  or  by  any  authority  constituted  under  a  State,  if  such  preference 
or  discrimination  is  undue  and  unreasonable,  or  unjust  to  any  State : 
due  regard  being  had  to  the  financial  responsibilities  incurred  by  any 
State  in  connection  with  the  construction  and  maintenance  of  its  rail- 
ways. But  no  preference  or  discrimination  shall,  within  the  meaning 
of  this  section,  be  taken  to  be  undue  and  unreasonable,  or  unjust  to 
any  State,  unless  so  adjudged  by  the  Inter-State  Commission. 

103.  The  members  of  the  Inter-State  Commission — 

I.  Shall  be  appointed  by  the  Governor-General  in  Council : 
II.  Shall  hold  office  for  seven  years,  but  may  be  removed  within 
that  time  by  the  Governor-General  in  Council,  on  an  address 
from  both  Houses  of  the  Parliament  in  the  same  Session 
praying  for  such  removal  on  the  ground  of  proved  mis- 
behaviour or  incapacity : 
III.  Shall  receive  such  remuneration  as  The  Parliament  may  fix  ; 
but  such  remuneration  shall  not  be  diminished  during  their 
continuance  in  office. 

104.  Nothing  in  this  Constitution  shall  render  unlawful  any  rate  for 
the  carriage  of  goods  upon  a  railway,  the  property  of  a  State,  if  the 
rate  is  deemed  by  the  Inter-State  Commission  to  be  necessary  for  the 
development  of  the  territory  of  the  State,  and  if  the  rate  applies 
equally  to  goods  within  the  State  and  to  goods  passing  into  the  State 
from  other  States. 

105.  The  Parliament  may  take  over  from  the  States  their  public 
debts  as  existing  at  the  establishment  of  the  Commonwealth,  or  a  pro- 
portion thereof,  according  to  the  respective  numbers  of  their  people  as 
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shown  by  the  latest  statistics  of  the  Commonwealth,  and  may  convert, 
renew,  or  consolidate  such  debts,  or  any  part  thereof  ;  and  the  States 
shall  indemnify  the  Commonwealth  in  respect  of  the  debts  taken  over, 
and  thereafter  the  interest  payable  in  respect  of  the  debts  shall  be 
deducted  and  retained  from  the  portions  of  the  surplus  revenue  of  the 
Commonwealth  payable  to  the  several  States,  or  if  such  surplus  is 
insufficient,  or  if  there  is  no  surplus,  then  the  deficiency  or  the  whole 
amount  shall  be  paid  by  the  several  States. 

CHAPTER  V, 

THE  STATES. 

106.  The  Constitution  of  each  State  of  the  Commonwealth  ^hall, 
snbject  to  this  Constitution,  continue  as  at  the  establishment  of  the 
Commonwealth,  or  as  at  the  admission  or  establishment  of  the  State, 
as  the  case  may  be,  until  altered  in  accordance  with  the  Constitution 
of  Uie  State. 

107.  Every  power  of  the  Parliament  of  a  colony  which  has  become 
or  becomes  a  State,  shall,  unless  it  is  by  this  Constitution  exclusively 
vested  in  The  Parliament  of  the  Commonwealth  or  withdrawn  from 
the  Parliament  of  the  State,  continue  as  at  the  establishment  of  the 
Commonwealth,  or  as  at  the  admission  or  establishment  of  the  State, 
as  the  case  may  be. 

108.  Every  law  in  force  in  a  colony  which  has  become  or  becomes  a 
State,  and  relating  to  any  matter  within  the  powers  of  The  Parliament 
of  the  Commonwealth,  shall,  subject  to  this  Constitution,  continue  in 
force  in  the  State  ;  and  until  pro\4sion  is  made  in  that  behalf  by  The 
Parliament  of  the  Commonwealth,  the  Parliament  of  the  State  shall 
have  such  powers  of  alteration  and  of  repeal  in  respect  of  any  such  law 
as  the  Parliament  of  the  colony  had  until  the  colony  became  a  State. 

109.  When  a  law  of  a  State  is  inconsistent  with  a  law  of  the  Common- 
wealth, the  latter  shall  prevail,  and  the  former  shall,  to  the  extent  of 
the  inconsistency,  be  invalid. 

110.  The  provisions  of  this  Constitution  relating  to  the  Governor  of 
a  State  extend  and  apply  to  the  Governor  for  the  time  being  of  the 
State,  or  other  chief  executive  officer  or  administrator  of  the  government 
of  the  State. 

111.  The  Parliament  of  a  State  may  surrender  any  part  of  the  State 
to  the  Commonwealth :  and  upon  such  surrender,  and  the  acceptance 
thereof  by  the  Commonwealth,  such  part  of  the  State  shall  become 
robject  to  the  exclusive  jurisdiction  of  the  Commonwealth. 

112.  After  uniform  duties  of  customs  have  been  imposed,  a  State 
niay  levy  on  imports  or  exports,  or  on  goods  passing  into  or  out  of  the 
State,  such  charges  as  may  be  necessary  for  executing  the  inspection 
laws  of  the  State ;  but  the  net  produce  of  all  charges  so  levied  shall  be 
for  the  use  of  the  Commonwealth ;  and  any  such  inspection  laws  may  be 
ttnoUed  by  The  Parliament  of  the  Conmion wealth. 
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113.  AH  fermented,  distilled,  or  other  intoxicating  liquids  paasiDg 
into  any  8tate  or  remaining  thecdni  for  use,  consumption,  sale,  or  storage 
shall  be  subject  to  the  laws  of  the  Btate  as  if  such  liquids  had  be^ 
produced  in  the  Btate. 

114.  A  State  shall  not,  without  the  consent  of  The  Parliament  of  the 
Commonwealth,  raise  or  maintain  any  naval  or  military  force,  or  impose 
any  tax  on  property  of  any  kind  belonging  to  the  Commonwealth ;  nor 
shall  the  Commonwealth  impose  any  tax  on  property  of  any  kind 
belonging  to  a  State. 

115.  A  State  shall  not  coin  money,  nor  make  anything  but  gold  and 
silver  coin  a  legal  tender  in  payment  of  debts. 

116.  The  Commonwealth  shall  not  make  any  law  for  establishing  any 
religion,  or  for  imposing  any  religious  observance,  or  for  prohibiting  the 
free  exercise  of  any  religion,  and  no  religious  test  shall  be  required  as  a 
qualification  for  any  office  or  public  trust  under  the  Commonwealth. 

1 1 7.  A  subject  of  the  Queen,  resident  in^  any  State,  shall  not  be 
subject  in  any  other  State  to  any  disability  or  discrimination  which 
would  not  be  equally  applicable  to  him  if  he  were  a  subject  of  the  Queen 
resident  in  such  other  State. 

118.  Full  faith  and  credit  shall  be  given,  throughout  \he  Common- 
wealth, to  the  laws,  the  public  acts  and  records,  and  the  judicial 
proceedings,  of  every  State. 

119.  The  Commonwealth  shall  protect  every  State  against  invasion 
and,  on  the  application  of  the  Executive  Government  of  the  State, 
agrtinst  domestic  violence. 

120.  Every  State  shall  make  provision  for  the  detention  in  its  prisons 
of  persons  accused  or  convicted  of  offences  against  the  laws  of  the  Com- 
monwealth, and  for  the  punishment  of  persons  convicted  of  such  ofiences, 
and  the  Parliament  of  the  Commonwe^th  may  make  laws  to  give  efiGdct 
to  this  provision. 

CHAPTER  VI. 

NEW  STATES. 

121.  The  Parliament  may  admit  to  the  Commonwealth  or  establish 
new  States,  and  may  upon  such  admission  or  establishment  make  or 
impose  such  terms  and  conditions,  including  the  extent  of  representation 
in  either  Hoase  of  The  Parliament,  as  it  thinks  fit. 

122.  The  Parliament  may  make  laws  for  the  GJovemment  of  any 
territory  surrendered  by  any  State  to  and  accepted  by  tiie  Commcni- 
woalth,  or  of  any  territory  placed  by  the  Queen  under  die  authority  o£ 
and  accepted  by  the  Commonwealth,  or  otherwise  acquired  by  the  Com- 
monwealth, and  may  allow  the  representation  of  such  territory  in  either 
House  of  the  Parliament  to  the  extent  and  on  the  terms  which  it 
thinks  fit. 

123.  The  Parliament  of  the  Commonwealth  may,  with  the  consent  of 
the  Parliament  of  a  State  and  the  approval  of  i^e  majority  of  ti&e 
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^leeiora  of  tihe  State  voting  npon  the  queation,  increase,  diminish,  or 
otiwrwiae  alter  the  limits  of  the  State,  upon  saoh  terms  and  conditions 
as  may  be  agreed  on,  and  maj,  with  the  like  consent,  make  provision 
respecting  the  effect  and  operation  of  any  increase  or  diminution  or 
alienation  of  territory  in  relation  to  any  Stiate  affected. 

124.  A  new  State  may  be  formed  by  separation  of  territory  from  a 
State,  bat  only  with  the  consent  of  the  Parliament  thereof,  and  a  new 
State  may  be  formed  by  the  union  of  two  or  more  States  or  parts  of 
States,  bat  only  with  the  consent  of  the  Parliaments  of  the  States 
4ifieeted. 

CHAPTER  VIT. 

MISCELLANEOUS. 

125.  The  seat  of  Grovemment  of  the  Commonwealth  shall  be  deter- 
mined by  The  Parliament  and  shall  be  within  territory  which  shall  hare 
been  granted  to  or  acquired  by  the  Commonwealth  and  sliall  be  vested 
in  and  belong  to  the  Commonwealth,  and  if  New  South  Wales  be  an 
Original  State  shall  be  in  that  State,  and  be  distant  not  less  than  one 
hundred  miles  from  Sydney. 

Such  territory  shall  contain  an  area  of  not  less  than  one  hundred 
«]uare  miles,  and  such  portion  thereof  as  shall  consist  of  Crown  lands 
^faall  be  granted  to  the  Commonwealth  without  any  payment  therefor. 

The  Parliament  shall  sit  at  Melbourne  until  it  meet  at  the  seat  of 
<3ovemiDent. 

126.  The  Queen  may  authorise  the  Governor-General  to  appoint  any 
3)er8on  or  any  persons  jointly  or  severally  to  be  his  deputy  or  deputies 
within  any  part  of  the  Commonwealth,  and  in  that  capacity  to  exerdae 
<luring  the  pleasure  of  the  Governor-General  such  powers  and  functions 
•of  the  Governor-General  as  he  thinks  fit  to  assign  to  such  deputy  or 
-deputies,  subject  to  any  limitations  expressed  or  directions  given  by  the 
<^een,  but  the  appointment  of  such  deputy  or  deputies  shall  not  affect 
the  exercise  by  the  Governor-General  himself  of  any  power  or  function. 

127.  In  reckoning  the  numbers  of  the  people  of  the  Commonwealth 
'  of  a  State  or  other  part  of  the  Commonwealth,  aboriginal  natives 

not  be  counted. 


CHAPTER  VIII. 

▲LTERATIOK  OF  THE  CONSTITUTION. 

128.  This  Constitution  shall  not  be  altered  except  in  the  following 
manner  : 

The  proposed  law  for  the  alteration  thereof  must  be  passed  by  an 
absolute  majority  of  each  House  of  The  Parliament,  and  not  less  than 
two  nor  more  than  six  months  after  its  passage  through  both  Houses 
the  proposed  law  shall  be  submitted  in  each  State  to  the  electors 
<}ualified  to  vote  for  the  election  of  members  of  the  House  of  Repre- 
seatativee. 
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Bat  if  either  House  passes  any  such  proposed  law  by  an  absolute 
majority  and  the  other  House  rejects  or  fails  to  pass  it  or  passes  it  with 
any  amendraent  to  which  the  first-mentioned  House  will  not  agree,  and 
if  after  an  interval  of  three  months  the  first-mentioned  House  in  the 
same  or  the  next  session  again  passes  the  proposed  law  by  an  al)Solute 
majority  with  or  without  any  amendment  which  has  l>een  made  or 
agreed  to  by  the  other  House,  and  such  other  House  rejects  or  fails  to 
pass  it,  or  passes  it  with  any  amendment  to  which  the  first-mentioned 
House  will  not  agree,  the  Governor-General  may  submit  the  proposed 
law  as  last  proposed  by  the  first-mentioned  House,  and  either  with  or 
without  any  amendments  subsequently  agreed  to  by  both  Houses  to  the 
electors  in  each  State  qualified  to  vote  for  the  election  of  the  House  of 
Representatives. 

When  a  proposed  law  is  submitted  to  the  electors,  the  vote  shall  be 
taken  in  such  manner  as  The  Parliament  prescribes.  But  until  the 
qualification  of  electors  of  members  of  the  House  of  Representatives 
becomes  uniform  throughout  the  Commonwealth  only  one-half  the* 
electors  voting  for  and  against  the  proposed  law  shall  be  counted  in 
any  State  in  which  adult  suffrage  prevails. 

And  if  in  a  majority  of  the  States  a  majority  of  the  electors  voting 
approve  the  proposed  law,  and  if  a  majority  of  all  the  electors  voting 
also  approve  the  proposed  law,  it  shall  be  presented  to  the  Governor- 
General  for  the  Queen's  assent. 

No  alteration  diminishing  the  proportionate  representation  of  any 
State  in  either  House  of  The  Parliament,  or  the  minimum  number  of 
representatives  of  a  State  in  the  House  of  Representatives,  or  increasing 
diminishing,  or  otherwise  altering  the  limits  of  the  State,  or  in  any 
manner  affecting  the  provisions  of  the  Constitution  in  relation  thereto, 
shall  become  law  unless  the  majority  of  the  electors  voting  in  that  State 
approve  the  proposed  law. 

SCHEDULE. 

OATH. 

1,  A.B.,  do  swear  that  I  will  be  faithful  and  bear  true  allegiance  to  Her 
Majesty  Queen  Victoria,  Her  heirs  and  successors,  according  to  law.  So  uei«^p 
ME  God  ! 

AFFIBMATION. 

I,  A.B.,  do  solemnly  and  sincerely  affirm  and  declare  that  I  will  be  faithful  and 
bear  true  allegiance  to  Her  Majesty  Queen  Victoria,  Her  heirs  and  successors^ 
according  to  law. 

(Note.—  The  vame  of  the  King  or  Queen  of  the  United  Kingdom  of  OrecU  Britain 
and  Ireland  'or  the  time  being  is  to  he  mibstituted  from  time  to  time.) 
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CONSTITUTIONS  OF  THE  STATES  OF  THE 

COMMONWEALTH   AND  OF 

NEW  ZEALAND. 

New  South  Wales. 

THE  present  form  of  government  in  New  South  Wales  was  inaugu- 
rated forty-eight  years  ago,  the  "  Act  to  confer  a  Constitution  on 
New  South  Wales,  and  to  grant  a  Civil  List  to  Her  Majesty,"  having 
received  the  Royal  assent  on  the  16th  July,  1855.  This  important 
statute  was  proclaimed  in  Sydney  on  the  24th  November  of  the 
Rame  year,  and  at  once  came  into  operation,  sweeping  away  entirely 
the  former  system,  and  constituting  an  elective  representative  Chamber 
—thus,  by  the  granting  of  equal  privileges,  making  the  colonists  of 
New  South  Wales  the  equals  of  their  countrymen  in  other  parts 
of  the  Empire.  The  ties  which  bound  the  state  to  the  mother  country 
were  in  no  way  loosened,  for  the  Constitution  Act  simply  conceded 
to  the  people  of  New  South  Wales  the  rights  which  prevailed  in  the 
United  Kingdom,  namely,  of  taxing  themselves,  and  of  being  governed 
by  Ministers  responsible  to  a  Parliament  elected  by  popular  vote.  The 
authority  vested  in  the  Sovereign  remains  tlie  same  as  before,  though 
the  mode  of  its  exercise  is  widely  different  Piior  to  Responsible 
Covemment,  the  Sovereign  exercised,  through  the  Governor,  almost 
despotic  power,  this  official  uniting  in  himself  the  executive  and  legis- 
lative functions.  Personal  liberty  and  independence  were,  therefore, 
to  no  small  degree  in  his  control ;  but  with  the  establishment  of  Respon- 
sible Government  this  state  of  things  ceased,  and  the  greatest  measure 
of  individual  liberty  is  now  found  compatible  with  the  full  protection 
of  public  rights.  The  readiness  with  which  the  people  of  the  State 
adapted  themselves  to  the  forms  and  practice  of  their  new  government 
▼as  not  a  little  remarkable,  and  fully  justified  their  assumption  of  its 
privileges. 

All  laws  ar«  enacted  in  the  name  of  the  King,  "  by  and  with  the 
advice  of  the  Legislative  Council  and  Legislative  Assembly,"  the 
Governor,  as  ihe  Royal  Deputy,  immediately  giving  the  assent  of  the 
Sovereign  to  Acts  of  Parliament,  or,  if  he  should  think  fit,  reserving 
them  for  the  consideration  of  His  Majesty.  In  order  that  the  Consti- 
tution may  be  clearly  understood,  it  will  be  well  to  consider,  under 
distinct  heads,  the  several  elements  of  which  the  Government  and 
legislature  consist. 
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The  Governor, 

Prior  to  1879  the  Governor  of  the  state  was  appointed  by  Letter* 
Patent  under  the  Great  Seal ;  but  in  that  year  the  practice  was  dis- 
continued on  the  advice  of  Sir  Alfred  Stephen,  given  during  the  tenure- 
of  office  of  Sir  Hercules  Bobinson.  The  change  was  first  carried  out. 
in  the  appointment  of  Sir  Augustus  Loftus.  The  office  of  Governor 
is  now  constituted  by  permanent  Letters  Patent,  and  by  a  standing 
Commission,  instead  of  as  formerly  by  letters  issued  pro  hoc  vice  only. 
The  Governor  receives  his  appointment  at  present  by  Commission  under 
the  Royal  sign  manual  and  signet,  which  recites  the  Letters  Patent  of 
the  29th  April,  1879,  as  well  as  the  instructions  issued  (under  siga 
manual  and  signet)  in  further  declaration  of  the  King's  ''will  and 
pleasure."  The  original  Letters  Patent,  thus  recited  and  enforced,  deelan^ 
that  the  Gkrvemor  is  directed  and  empowered  "to  do  and  execute  all 
things  that  belong  to  his  office  according  to  the  tenor  of  the  Letters: 
Pat^t,  and  of  such  Commission  as  may  be  issued  to  him  under  our  siga 
manual  and  signet^  and  according  to  such  instructions  as  may  fromi 
time  to  time  be  given  to  him  under  our  sign  manual  and  signet,  or  by 
our  order  in  our  Privy  Council,  or  by  us  through  one  of  our  Principal 
Secretaries  of  State,  and  to  such  laws  as  are  now  or  shall  hereafter  be- 
in  force  in  the  colony."  In  accordance  with  a  custom  which  has  long: 
prevailed,  no  Governor  retains  his  office  for  a  longer  period  than  six  years  p 
and  should  he  die  or  become  incapable  of  performing  his  duties  during 
his  tenure  of  office,  or  be  removed  before  the  arrival  of  his  successor,  or 
should  he  have  occasion  to  leave  the  state  for  any  iX)nsidentble  period,, 
the  government  is  to  be  administered  (1)  by  the  Lieutenant-Governor  p 
or,  if  there  be  no  Lieutenant-Governor,  (2)  by  an  Administrator  to  bfr 
appointed  according  to  the  provisions  of  the  Letters  Patent  and  In- 
structions. The  present  Lieutenant-Gk)vemor  is  Sir  Frederick  Matthew 
Darley,  G.C.M.G.,  C.  J.,  who  was  appointed  by  a  Commission,  dated  the- 
28rd  Novembftr,  1891  ;  and  in  recent  years  the  duties  of  Adminis<a:*ator 
have  been  fulfilled  by  Sir  John  Lackey,  K.C.M.G.,  President  of  thfr 
Legislative  Council,  and  since  his  decease  by  Judge  M.  H.  Stephen. 

The  Lieutenant-Governor,  or,  in  his  absence,  the  Administrator,  i» 
empowered  by  his  Commission  to  fill  the  office  of  Governor  during  any 
temporary  absence  of  the  (Governor  from  the  state ;  but  the  Governor 
may  not  be  absent  from  the  state,  except  in  accordance  with  the  terms 
of  his  instructions.  Without  the  King's  special  leave  he  may  not^ 
leave  the  state  for  a  period  exceeding  one  month  at  a  time,  or 
exceeding  in  the  aggregate  one  month  for  every  year  of  his  service^ 
unless  on  a  visit  to  the  GU>vemor  of  a  neighbouring  state ;  bot,  aa 
the  other  hand,  he  may  leave  the  state  for  any  period  not  exoeeding^ 
one  month  without  its  being  reckoned  as  a  departure,  if  he  shall  hmvff 
previously  informed  the  Executive  Council  in  writing  of  his  intention,, 
and  appointed  a  deputy  to  act  for  him  till  his  return.  This  deputy  irnut^ 
in  the  first  instance,  be  the  Lieutenant-CJovemor  ;  but  if,  firwn  any  came^ 
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Hm  aarncea  ot  Hie  lieateBantrOovemor  ahould  not  be  avaikbki»  the 
€oTenu>r  may  appoint  whomsoever  he  pleases  as  his  dapnty. 

The  Governor's  fuAetions,  according  to  the  Letters  Patent,  Com- 
tniawoa,  and  Instructions,  may  be  recapitalated  ua  follow  : — 

Ue  Goiromor  is  the  custodian  of  the  Great  Seal,  under  which  all 
Ciown  ifrants,  etc.,  must  pass. 

The  Governor  has  the  appointment  of  his  own  Council — the  Executive. 
He  is  also  to  summon  that  Council,  and  is  ordinarily  its  President;  but 
in  Ids  absenoe  some  other  member  may  be  nominated  to  preside.  It 
kt  isaal,  however,  to  appoint  some  member  of  the  Ministry  permanent 
Viee-Ppasidfflit,  who  presides  in  the  absence  of  the  Governor. 

The  Governor  is  ^e  fountain  of  honour  within  the  state,  since  to 
him  helongs  the  power  to  appoint,  in  the  King's  name,  all  Judges, 
Justices  of  the  Peace,  Commissioners,  and  other  "necessary  offioers 
and  Ministers";  Mid,  by  virtue  of  his  powers  as  Viceroy,  he  may 
remove  from  the  exercise  of  his  office  any  official  so  appointed. 

The  (jovemor  is  also  the  depositary  of  the  prerogative  of  mercy 
▼ithin  the  state,  having  it  in  his  power  to  pardon,  either  absolutely 
or  conditionally,  any  offender  convicted  in  New  South  Wales.  He  can 
also  remit  fines,  penalties,  and  forfeitures  due  to  the  Crown,  but  he 
<aumot  pardon  or  remit  on  the  condition  of  the  offender  voluntarily 
leaving  the  state,  unless  the  offence  has  been  a  political  one  only.  In 
^l  ci^ital  cases  until  recently  the  final  responsibility  of  deciding 
'^ther  or  not  the  death  penalty  should  be  carried  out  rested  solely 
▼itii  the  €k>vemor,  but,  by  a  new  arrangement  which  has  been  agreed 
to  hj  all  the  Australasian  colonies,  such  final  power  is  now  exercised 
hj  the  Governor  "with  the  advice  of  the  Executive  Council."  This 
l^aees  the  procedure  of  these  colonies,  in  regard  to  capital  cases,  on 
siinilar  lines  to  the  system  that  has  for  some  time  past  been  in  force 
ia  Oanada.  Its  adoption  was  suggested  and  strongly  urged  by  Lord 
Onslow,  the  former  Governor  of  New  Zealand ;  and  Lord  Knutsfoid, 
the  Secretary  of  State  for  the  Colonies  in  the  second  Salisbury  Ad- 
ndiiistration,  ascertained  the  views  of  the  various  Australasian  colonies 
vpoa  the  subject.  It  being  found  that  they  all  accepted  the  proposal 
SB  an  improvement  upon  ihid  practioe  then  existing,  a  circular  despatch 
vas  sent  to  each  colony  with  insitructions  for  its  adoption.  The  new 
tysttm  was  first  brought  into  operaUon  in  New  South  Wales  towards 
<he«id  dE  October,  1892. 

The  Governor  is  also  vested  with  the  authority  of  the  Crown,  enabling 
turn  to  nominate  the  members  of  the  Upper  House  of  the  Legislature, 
•id  to  summon,  prologue  to  a  future  day,  or  dissolve  "  any  legislative 
Mj"  existing  in  the  state.  His  instructions,  however,  providie 
that  in  the  exercise  d  the  above  powers  he  is  to  act  by  the  advice  «»f 
the  Exaeutive  Council  in  ail  cases  except  those  whose  nature  is  sucli 
thst  in  his  opinion  the  public  service  *^  would  sustain  material  prejudice 
v*n  he  to  follow  soeh  adviee,"  or  in  matt«*ii  too  trivliU  to  submit  to 
^  Coucil,  or  **  too  ui^gmit  to  admit  of  their  advice  being  given  " ;  but 
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in  all  such  urgent  cases  he  must  communicate  to  the  Council  as  soon  ds 
practicable  the  measures  taken  by  him,  and  his  reasons  for  acting.  It  is 
expressly  provided,  however,  that  the  Governor  may,  if  he  think  fit, 
disregard  the  advice  of  the  Executive  and  act  in  direct  opposition  to 
the  declared  will  of  his  advisers,  but  in  such  cases  he  is  required  to 
make  a  full  report  of  the  whole  circumstances  for  the  information  of 
the  Secretary  of  State  for  the  Colonies. 

The  Governor  acts  as  Viceroy  as  regards  giving  the  Royal  assent  to 
or  vetoing  Bills  passed  by  the  Legislature,  or  reserving  them  for  the 
special  consideration  of  the  Sovereign.  The  instructions  deal  at  large 
with  this  matter,  but  it  is  usual  in  practice  to  be  guided  to  a  large 
extent  by  the  advice  of  the  law  oflScers  of  the  Crown.  There  are  eight 
different  classes  of  Bills,  however,  to  which  the  Governor  is  bound  to 
refuse  the  Royal  assent.     They  are : — 

(1.)  Divorce    Bills    (that    is,    private    bills    divorcing    particular 

persons). 
(2.)  Bills  making  any  kind  of  grant,  gratuity,  or  donation  to  the 

Governor. 
(3.)  Bills  affecting  the  currency. 
(4.)  Bills  imposing  differential  duties,  which  are  not  in  accordance 

with  the  Australian  Colonies  Duties  Act,  1873. 
(5.)  Bills  apparently  contrary  to  Imperial  treaty  obligations. 
(6.)  Bills  interfering  with  the  discipline  or  control  of  His  Majesty's 

land  or  sea  forces  employed  in  the  state. 

(7.)  Bills  of  great  importance,  or  extraordinary  in  their  nature, 

whereby  the  Royal  prerogative,  or  the  rights  and  property 

of    His  Majesty's  subjects  residing  beyond  the  state,    or 

the  trade  and  shipping  of  the  United  Kingdom  and  its 

dependencies,  may  be  prejudiced. 

(8.)  Bills  containing  provisions  to  which  the  Royal  assent  has 

already  been  refused,  or  which  have  been  once  disallowed, 

unless  they  contain   a  clause   suspending  their  operation 

until  the  King's  pleasure  has  been  signified,  or  uidess  the 

Governor  is   satisfied   that  there  is   urgent   necessity  for 

bringing  any  such  Bill  into  immediate  operation,  in  which 

c-ase  he  is  empowered  to  assent  to  the  Bill  on  behalf  of 

the  King,  if  it  is  not  repugnant  to  the  law  of  England, 

or  inconsistent  with  Imperial  treaty  obligations  ;   and  in 

every  such  case  he  is  required  to  transmit  the  Bill  to  His 

Majesty,  together  with  his  reasons  for  assenting  to  it. 

The  following  Acts  of  Parliament  regulate  the  action  of  the  Governor 

in  assenting  to  Bills  on  behalf  of  the  King,  or  resersung  them  for  the 

consideration  of  the  Sovereign  : — 5  and  6  Vic,  cap.  76,  sees.  31-32  ;  7 

and  8  Vic,  cap.  74,  sec  7 ;  and  13  and  14  Vic,  cap.  59,  sees.  13,  32, 

and  33.     The  effect  of  these  enactments  is  to  deprive  any  reserved  Bill 

of  all  force  and  legality  until  the  King's  assent  thereto  has  been  formally 

•communicated  to  the  Governor  ;  and  power  is  given  to  His  Majesty  to 
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veto  any  Bill  to  which  the  Governor  has  assented  on  his  behalf  within 
two  years  after  the  receipt  of  such  Bill  by  the  Secretary  of  State  for  the 
Colonies,  in  which  case  the  Bill  is  to  be  declared  null  and  void  by 
message  of  the  Governor,  and  proclamation.  Heserved  Bills  are  to  be 
laid  before  His  Majesty  in  Council,  and  the  King  may  allow  them  or 
not  within  a  period  of  two  years  from  the  day  on  which  they  were 
reserved  by  the  Governor.  The  King's  assent  to  reserved  Bills  may  be 
Uansmitted  by  telegram. 

By  Act  7  Vic,  No.  16,  all  Acts  of  Parliament  which  become  law 
are  required  to  be  registered  by  the  Registrar-General  within  ten  days 
of  their  so  becoming  law. 

The  Governor  of  New  South  Wales  is  also  Governor  of  Norfolk  Island, 
under  an  order  dated  October  18,  1900,  and  it  is  incumbent  on  him  to 
visit  the  possession  once  at  least  during  his  term  of  office. 

The  above  is  a  summary  of  the  powers  and  duties  of  the  Governor,  as 
defined  by  his  instructions  and  the  Letters  Patent;  but  additional  duties 
have  beeu  imposed  upon  him  by  the  Constitution  and  Electoral  Acts. 
In  accordance  with  these  enactments  he  must  summon  the  Legislative 
Assembly  ;  appoint  the  President  of  the  Legislative  Council ;  prorogue 
or  dissolve  Parliament ;  appoint  his  ministers  ;?ro;t?rio  7notu  ;  also  appoint, 
with  the  advice  of  the  Executive,  all  public  officers  whose  appointment  is 
not  vested  in  heads  of  departments  ;  issue  all  warrants  for  the  payment 
of  money  ;  issue  the  writs  for  general  elections,  and,  in  the  absence  of 
the  Speaker,  issue  writs  to  fill  vacancies  occurring  in  the  Assembly. 

In  sammoning,  proroguing,  or  dissolving  Parliament,  the  Governor 
Qsaally  acts  according  to  the  advice  tendered  him  by  the  Cabinet ;  but 
he  is  in  noway  bound  to  do  so,  and,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  he  has  sometimes 
declined  to  be  gmded  by  his  Ministers.  This,  however,  has  never 
happened  except  in  respect  to  granting  a  dissolution.  As  to  summoning 
or  proroguing,  a  difference  of  opinion  is  hardly  likely  to  arisa  The 
relations  established  between  the  Ministry  and  the  representatives  of 
the  people  are  in  accordance  with  the  time-honoured  precedents  prevail- 
uigin  Great  Britain,  which  may  be  thus  defined.  The  Cabinet  must  be 
chosen  from — "(1)  Members  of  the  Legislature;  (2)  holding  the  same 
political  views,  and  chosen  from  the  party  possessing  a  majority  in  the 
House  of  Commons ;  (3)  carrying  out  a  concerted  policy  ;  (4)  under  a 
common  responsibility,  to  be  signified  by  a  collective  resignation  in  the 
event  of  Parliamentary  censure;  and  (5)  acknowledging  a  common 
subordination  to  one  Chief  Minister." 

The  Imperial  rule  as  to  the  circumstances  under  which  a  Government 
k  bound  to  resign  is  as  follows : — Censure,  involving  loss  of  office,  rests 
entirely  with  the  Lower  House,  or  popular  branch  of  the  Legislature  ; 
hence,  directly  a  Ministry  fails  to  command  a  majority  of  the  House  of 
Commons,  it  must  give  place  to  another.  Want  of  confidence  in  a 
Cabinet  may  be  shown  in  three  ways  :  first,  by  a  direct  vote  of  censure, 
or  a  specific  declaration  of  want  of  confidence ;  second,  by  a  vote 
disapproving  of  some  act  of  the  Government ;  or,  third,  by  the  rejection 
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of  some  important  meusttre  introduced  by  the  Ministry.  In  sny 
of  these  cases  Ministers  must  either  resign,  or  appeal  to  the  eovntry  li 
they  can  get  the  Sovereign  to  sanction  a  new  election. 

These  rules  have  been  virtually  adopted  in  New  South  Wales,  and 
the  undoubted  right  of  the  Governor,  as  the  depositary  of  the  Royal 
prerogative,  to  refuse  to  grant  a  dissolution,  if  he  think  fit,  has  beeoi 
more  than  once  exercised.  In  March,  1877,  Sir  Hercules  Robinson^ 
refused  to  grant  a  dissolution  to  Sir  John  Robertson,  and  in  September 
of  the  same  year  he  also  declined  to  enable  Sir  Henry  Parkes  to  go  to> 
the  country.  The  reason  alleged  in  each  case  was  tibat  the  Asseittbly 
refused  to  mckke  provision  for  the  expenditure  of  the  year.  It  wHl  tkufr 
be  seen  that  a  grave  responsibility  is  thrown  upon  the  Governor  in  the- 
exercise  of  the  unquestioned  right  of  granting  or  refusing  a  dissolution 
of  Parliament,  and  in  the  cases  mentioned  it  can  hardly  be  doubted  that. 
Sir  Hercules  Robinson  acted  within  his  powers.  The  Viceroy  is  the* 
conservator  of  the  rights  and  interests  of  the  whole  population,  and  it 
must  be  evident  that  grave  evils  would  ensue  were  a  dissolution  to  take 
place  before  supplies  had  been, granted. 

The  exercise  of  the  prerogative  of  mercy  is  such  an  important 
function  of  the  Governor,  and  he  is  so  liable  on  some  occasions  to 
have  strong  pressure  brought  to  bear  upon  him  in  connection  with  it,, 
that  it  will  be  well  to  quote  at  length  the  instructions  received  a  few 
years  ago  upon  this  point.  The  mode  of  procedure  in  capital  cases  has. 
already  been  referred  to,  and  in  other  cases  the  Governor  is  instructed 
not  to  pardon  or  reprieve  any  offender  without  receiving  the  advice  of 
one,  at  least,  of  his  Ministers ;  and  in  any  case  in  which  such  pardon 
or  reprieve  might  directly  affect  the  interests  of  the  Empire,  or  of  any 
country  or  place  beyond  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Government  of  tlw- 
state,  the  Governor  must,  before  deciding  as  to  either  pardon  or 
reprieve,  take  those  interests  specially  into  his  own  personal  con- 
sideration in  conjunction  with  such  advice  as  aforesaid.  In  another 
part  of  his  instructions  the  Governor  is  ^  permitted  to  act  in 
opposition  to  the  advice  of  the  Executive'  Council  "if  he  see 
sufficient  cause,"  but  he  is  to  report  any  such  matter  to  the  Sovereign 
without  delay. 

T?ie  Executive, 

The  Executive  Council  is  now  composed  of  seven  salaried  Ministers, 
namely :  the  Premier  and  Chief  Secretary,  the  Colonial  Treasurer 
and  Minister  for  Railways,  the  Attorney-General  and  Minister  of 
Justice,  the  Secretary  for  Lwids,  the  Secretaiy  for  Public  Works,  the 
Minister  of  Public  Instruction  and  Minister  for  Labour  and  Industry, 
the  Secretary  for  Mines  and  Agriculture,  with  a  Vice-President,  and 
three  members  without  portfolio.  These  form  the  Cabinet,  and,  of 
course,  are  responsible  to  Parliament.  The  Ministry,  bs  the  advisers 
of  the  Governor,  must  also  retain  his  confidence ;  but,  practioallv, 
this  is  seldom  likely  to  be  withdrawn,  so  long  as  they  command  a 
working  majority    in    the    Assembly.      The  Governor  may   dissolve 
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Parliament  although  the  Mitiistry  have  not  sustained  a  defeat,  and  in 
this  caae  the  continued  existence  of  any  GoTemment  would  depend 
directlj  on  the  vote  of  the  constituencies,  but  such  a  contiogency  can 
happen  but  seldom. 

Apart  from  the  Vice-President  of  the  Executive  Council,  who  holds  no 
portfolio,  it  is  rare  for  more  than  one  IVflinister  to  be  selected  from 
the  Upper  House,  and  it  will  thus  be  seen  that  the  principle  of 
the  reeponaibility  of  members  of  the  Government  to  Parliament 
is  folly  carried  out.  For  every  act  of  the  Governor  as  Viceroy  some 
Minister  is  responsible  to  Parliament ;  and  even  in  matters  of 
Imperial  interest,  where  the  final  onus  rests  upon  the  Gk>vemor,, 
he  himaelf  is  responsible  to  the  Imperial  Government,  whose  membens 
are  under  the  control  of  the  House  of  Commons,  so  that  no  loop- 
hole 18  left  for  the  exercise  of  any  arbitrary  act.  The  Crown,  except 
in  two  instances  (appeals  to  the  Privy  Council,  and  the  bestowal  of 
tities),  acts  towai^ds  the  Executive  through  its  -  representative,  the 
Goremor ;  and  so  long  ago  as  the  inception  of  Respoasible  Government, 
Ewl  Grey  declared,  in  an  official  despatch,  that  he  should  make  ''  a 
judicious  use  of  the  influence,  rather  than  of  the  authority,  of  his  office," 
whieh  wise  maxim  has  usually  been  followed.  But  in  extreme  cnies, 
such  as  when  his  sanction  is  requested  to  any  illegal  proceeding,  the 
Governor  is  bound,  without  question,  to  keep  the  law,  though  he  may 
therein  be  brought  into  hostile  relations  with  the  Cabinet.  8ir  Michael 
Hides-Beach,  in  a  communication  to  the  Gt>vemor-General  of  Canada  in 
1879,  dearly  laid  down  the  doctrine  that  the  Governor  of  any  British 
Gdony  '^has  an  unquestionable  constitutional  right  to  dismiss  his. 
Ministers,  if  from  any  cause  he  feds  it  incumbent  on  him  to  do  so." 
This  does  not  militate  against  the  doctrine  of  responsibility ;  for  if  the 
Ministry  appointed  by  the  Governor  do  not  possess  the  confidence 
oi  Parliament,  they  cannot  hold  office,  and  the  Governor  will  be 
forced  to  give  way,  or  else  persevere  till  he  can  select  a  Ministiy 
whom  the  Assembly  will  accept.  The  final  control  will  thus  be,  as  in 
every  other  case,  with  the  representatives  of  the  people.  In  matters 
of  routine  the  €k)vemor  will  necessarily  act  on  the  advice  of  hiu 
Ministers,  and  in  most  cases  rdating  to  the  internal  economy  of  the 
departments,  he  will  even  adopt  the  individual  recommendations  of  the 
Mmisters  by  whom  they  are  severally  controlled. 

As  regards  matters  of  purely  Imperial  interest,  the  Governor  is 
respomible  to  the  British  authorities  for  their  due  conservation.  If 
in  consequence  of  his  action  in  any  such  matter,  he  is  involved  in  a 
dispute  with  his  Ministers,  he  is  bound  to  refer  them  to  the  Sovereign, 
should  his  action  have  been  endorsed  by  the  Colonial  Office.  If  his 
conduct  were  not  approved  of  in  England  he  would  most  likely  be  recalled. 
It  follows  from  this,  that  in  no  case  can  the  Governor  be  held  to  be 
responsil^  directly  to  Parliament  for  his  conduct.  His  Ministers  are 
reqionsible,  but  personally  he  has  only  to  render  an  account  to  the 
(^wn  itself — that  is,  to  the  Imperial  Parliament. 
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The  Executive  Council  cannot  discharge  any  function  unless  duly 
summoned  by  the  Governor,  and  unless  at  least  two  membei^  in 
addition  to  the  Governor  or  presiding  member,  be  present  to  form  a 
quorum.     Formal  minutes  are,  of  course,  kept  of  all  proceedings. 

Since  the  introiluction  of  Responsible  Government  there  have  been 
thirty  Ministries ;  but  as  four  of  these  became  merged  into  those 
next  succeeding  without  the  resignation  of  their  members,  the  actual 
number  of  cabinets  holding  power  may  properly  be  said  to  have  been 
twenty-six,  whose  average  tenure  of  office,  excluding  the  Ministry  at 
present  in  power,  has  been  about  one  year  and  six  and  a  half  months. 
.Ten  Governments  were  displaced  by  votes  of  censure,  expressed  or 
implied;  three  resigned  in  consequence  of  defeat  on  important  measures 
of  policy ;  two  retired  on  being  saved  from  defeat  only  by  the  Speaker's 
casting-vote,  and  three  others  through  a  motion  for  the  adjournment 
of  the  House  being  carried  against  them ;  four,  as  previously  stated, 
were  merged  into  the  succeeding  Ministries ;  five  resigned  without  a 
direct  vote  being  carried  against  them,  but  in  consequence  of  not  pos- 
sessing a  working  majority ;  one  Government  fell  to  pieces  through 
internal  disagreements;  and  one  resigned  in  consequence  of  the 
Governor  declining  to  appoint  to  the  Legislative  Council  a  certain 
number  of  its  nominees. 

ITie  Parliament, 

It  seems  a  singular  omission  in  the  Constitution  Act  that  no  definition 
is  given  of  the  relative  powers  of  the  Legislative  Council  and  Legisla- 
tive Assembly.  Such  is  the  fact,  but  little  inconvenience  has  arisen 
thereby,  since  by  common  consent  it  has  been  agreed  that  the  precedents 
regulating  the  proceedings  and  relations,  inter  se,  of  the  two  Houses  of 
the  Imperial  Parliament  shall  be  followed,  so  far  as  applicable,  in  New 
South  Wales.  The  Constitution  Act  provides  that  all  money  Bills  shall 
be  introduced  in  the  Lower  House  only.  The  important  rule  of  the 
House  of  Commons,  affirmed  two  hundred  years  ago  and  constantly 
enforced  ever  since,  that  '*  all  aids  and  supplies,  and  aids  to  His  Majesty 
m  Parliament,  are  the  sole  gift  of  the  Commons,  and  it  is  the  undoubted 
right  of  the  Commons  to  direct,  limit,  and  appoint  in  such  Bills  the 
ends,  purposes,  considerations,  conditions,  limitations,  and  qualifications 
of  such  grants,  which  ought  not  to  be  changed  or  altered  by  the  House 
of  Lords,"  is  also  held  to  be  in  force  as  regards  the  Parliament  of  this 
state,  and  has  generally  been  recognised  and  acted  upon. 

The  two  Houses,  however,  do  not  possess  the  most  important  of  the 
privileges  of  the  Imperial  Parliament,  namely,  the  right  of  punishing  for 
contempt,  although  the  Legislative  Assembly  has,  on  one  occasion, 
punished  one  of  its  members,  by  expelling  him  for  conduct,  beyond  its 
precincts,  assumed  to  be  dishonourable.  As  regards  disorderly  conduct 
within  the  walls  of  the  Chamber,  it  has  been  held  by  the  Supreme  Court, 
and  affirmed  by  the  Privy  Council,  that  the  Assembly  only  possesses  the 
power  of  suspending  a  member  for  disorderly  conduct  for  the  period 
of  the  sitting  at  which  he  displays  such  conduct.     A  member  may  also 
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be  removed  from  the  House  by  order  of  the  Speaker  if  he  persists  in 
obstmction  or  contemns  the  Standing  Orders;  but  fortunately  this 
course  has  seldom  been  rendered  necessary. 

Witnesses  may  be  summoned  to  give  evidence  before  either  House,  or 
before  committees  of  the  Council  or  Assembly,  the  necessary  powers  for 
compelling  their  attendance  having  been  conferred  by  an  Act  passed  in 
1881.  Ajny  person  disobeying  a  summons  may  be  arrested  on  a  Judge's 
warrant ;  and  the  maximum  penalty  for  refusing  to  give  evidence  is 
imprisonment  for  one  calendar  month. 

The  number  of  members  of  the  Legislative  Council  is  not  limited 
by  tbe  Constitution  Act^  although  the  minimum  number  is  fixed 
at  twenty-one.  It  will  be  seen  that  this  gives  power  to  a  Governor 
to  quash  any  possible  obstruction  on  the  part  of  the  Council  to 
the  will  of  the  Government  and  the  Lower  House  by  "  swamping  " 
the  Council.  Such  a  proceeding,  however,  can  hardly  be  held  to  be 
allowable,  except  under  extreme  circumstances.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  an 
attempt  to  "  swamp  "  the  Council  was  made  during  one  of  the  premier- 
ahips  of  Sir  Charles  Cowper,  but  public  opinion  condemned  the 
course  most  strongly,  although  the  somewhat  peculiar  circumstances  of 
the  case  were  thought  at  the  time  to  justify  the  Governor's  action.  The 
authorities  in  England  severely  rebuked  the  Governor  (Sir  John  Young) 
for  the  course  he  had  taken,  and  since  then  "swamping"  the  Council  has 
never  been  seriously  entertained,  nor  is  there  much  chance  that  it  will 
ever  again  be  attempted.  The  principle  in  fact  has  been  affirmed,  on 
the  ba^  of  an  understanding  entered  into  between  Sir  John  Young  and 
the  leading  statesmen  of  the  day  (on  both  sides  of  the  House),  that  the 
members  of  the  Legislative  Council  should  be  limited  to  a  convenient 
number,  and  that  no  nominations  should  ever  be  made  merely  for  the 
pnirpose  of  strengthening  the  (>arty  which  happens  to  be  in  power.  A 
deadlock  between  the  two  Houses  is  provided  against  by  the  universal 
feeling  that  the  Assembly  represents  the  will  of  the  people,  and  in  such 
case  the  Council  would  certainly  have  to  give  way  to  the  deliberate 
^will  of  the  people's  representatives.  The  Council  is  intended  as  a  check 
to  hasty  legislation ;  and  it  doubtless  acts  as  a  useful  "  brake  "  to  violent 
party  feeling. 

The  LegisUuive  Council. 

As  before  stated,  the  members  of  the  Upper  House  are  nominated 
by  the  Governor,  the  minimum  number  composing  the  House  being 
fixed  at  twenty-one.  No  limit  to  the  number  is  fixed  by  the  Consti- 
tution Act,  but,  in  accordance  with  the  arrangement  already  described, 
the  number  of  members  is  practically  kept  down  by  the  exclusion  of 
a)]  purely  political  appointments.  As  the  number  of  members  of  the 
Assembly  has  increased  to  125,  the  number  of  members  composing  the 
Council  in  October,  1 903  (fifty-eight),  cannot  be  considered  an  unfair 
proportion,  as  the  ratio  of  increase  has  not  been  much  greater  than  in  the 
case  of  the  Lower  House.  Every  member  of  the  Council  roust  be  of  full 
age,  and  either  a  natural-born  or  a  duly  naturalised  subiect.     ]A>ur-fifth8 
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of  the  members  most  be  persons  not  holding  any  paid  office  ondef 
the  Crown,  but  this  is  not  held  to  include  officers  '^in  His  Majesty's 
sea  and  land  forces  on  full  or  half  pay,  or  retired  officers  on  pensions." 
Though  the  appointment  is  for  life,  a  member  may  resign  his  seat,  and 
he  also  forfeits  it  by  absence  from  the  House  for  two  consecutive  sessions 
without  leave,  by  becoming  naturalised  in  a  foreign  State,  by  becoming 
bankrupt,  by  becoming  a  public  contractor  or  a  defaulter,  and  by  being 
attainted  of  treason  or  bemg  convicted  of  felony  or  any  infamous  crime. 
The  Governor  appoints,  and,  if  necessary,  removes  the  President,  who 
may  speak  in  debate,  but  can  only  give  a  casting-vote.  An  attendailce 
of  one- third  of  the  members  on  the  roll  was  formerly  necessary  to  con 
stitute  a  quorum,  but  an  Act  has  been  carried  reducing  the  proixurtion  to 
one-fourth.  The  Council  must  hold  a  sitting  at  least  once  in  every  year, 
and  no  greater  interval  than  twelve  months  must  elapse  between  session 
and  session.  The  proceedings  are  regulated  by  standing  orders,  which 
are,  in  the  main,  similar  to  those  of  the  Assembly,  the  latter  being 
^med  on  the  model  of  the  rules  obtaining  in  the  Home  of  Commons. 
No  member  may  sit  or  vote  till  he  has  taken  the  oath  of  allegiance,  or 
the  affirmation  prescribed  in  lien  of  that  oath. 

The  Legialative  Astemhly, 

In  the  Session  of  1892-3,  cm  Act  was  passed,  entitled  the  Parliainent- 
ary  Electorates  and  Elections  Act  of  1893,  by  which  the  conrse  ot 
procedure  in  regard  to  elections  for  the  Legislative  Assembly  of  New 
South  Wales  was  almost  entirely  changed.  The  enactments  under 
which  such  elections  had  been  conducted  up  to  that  time — the  Eleetorai 
Act  of  1880,  and  the  Wentworth  Subdivision  Act— were  repealed 
upon  the  paHsing  of  the  Act  of  1893,  with  the  exception  of  eortain  pro- 
visions which  have  since  been  abrogated  by  proclamation.  Duiing  the 
year  1896  several  important  alteratiims  were  made  in  the  1893  Act  in 
the  direction  of  the  extension  of  the  franchise,  and  of  the  removal  of 
restrictions  placed  upon  elect(»ti  changing  their  residence  from  one 
district  to  another.  In  1 902  the  fi^nchise  was  extended  to  women.  The 
main  principles  of  the  new  electoral  system  may  be  thus  summarised : — >- 

The  number  of  members  of  the  Legislative  Asnembly,  which  had  grown 
by  virtue  of  the  Expansion  Clauses^  the  Act  of  1880  from  108  to  147, 
was  reduced  to  125,  and  the  number  of  electorates,  now  denominated 
Electoral  Districts,  was  increased  from  seventy-four  to  125.  Under  the 
new  system,  therefore,  there  are  exactly  as  many  membetB  as  electorates, 
or,  in  other  words,  there  are  single  electorates.  This,  of  course,  involved 
a  complete  re-distribution  of  the  doctorates,  and  special  madiinery  had 
to  be  created  in  order  that  this  might  be  done.  In  accordance  with 
the  Act  three  Commissioners  were  appmnted,  to  whom  was  entrusted 
the  duty  of  dividing  the  state  into  125  districts,  each  containing  as 
nearly  as  might  be  the  same  numbw  of  electors.  In  order  to  asowtain 
the  quota  dl  electors  tx>  be  apporticmed  to  each  electorate,  the  nnmbor  o£ 
resident  electors  on  the  roll  for  1892-3,  which  happened  to  be  282^851^ 
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WAS  divided  by  125,  and  the  quotient,  2,263,  was  fixed  as  tlie  standard 
nujttbar  of  electors  entitled  to  one  representative.  In  mapping  out  the 
oflfw  Electcnral  Districts,  the  Comaiisjuoners  were  required  to  form  them 
ceas  to  include  the  standard  number  of  electors  as  nearly  as  possible; 
at  the  same  time,  in  ordn*  to  avoid  inconvenient  divisicms,  a  margin  of 
^00  voters  either  ahove  or  below  the  standard  niimber  was  allowed, 
which  margin  it  was  permitted,  in  exceptional  oases,  to  increase  to  600 
either  way,  on  satisfactory  reason  for  taking  that  action  being  famished 
by  the  Conmismoners.  No  adjustment  of  electorates  ha«  taken  plaoe 
siaee  the  first  made  under  the  Act  of  1893 ;  but  the  Act  contemplates 
re^joiitmeats  shortly  after  the  taking  of  a  census,  and  also,  if  necessary, 
every  four  or  five  yeazs.  The  last  census  was  taken  in  1 901.  As  a  result 
of  the  retoettdum  on  the  question  of  reduction  of  members,  taken  in 
December,  1903,  when  the  voting  favoured  a  reduction  firom  125  to  90 
members,  a  redis^aibution  of  electoral  diviskms  will  shortly  be  carried  out. 

The  qualificaticm  for  an  Sector  is  that  he  must  be  a  natural-bom 
subject  who  has  resided  in  New  South  Wales  for  a  continuous  period 
of  one  year,  or  a  natmrahsed  subject  who  has  resided  in  the  state 
tfutinuoosly  for  one  year  after  naturalisation.  It  was  provided  in  the 
principal  Act  l^at  in  either  ease  he  must  have  resided  three  months 
^ontinaously  in  the  electoral  district  for  which  he  claimed  to  vote; 
hnt  by  the  amending  Act  60  Via  No.  25  the  period  of  residence  was 
reduced  to  one  month  in  the  case  of  a  person  already  on  the  rolls,  and 
who  had  bat  removed  from  one  district  to  another.  Every  such  person, 
being  of  the  full  age  of  21  years,  and  not  otherwise  disqualified,  is 
entitled  to  have  his  name  on  the  electoral  roll,  and  to  have  an  elec- 
tor's right  issued  to  him.  The  disqualifications,  under  the  Constitution 
Act,  apply  to  persoBS  attainted  or  convicted  of  treason,  felony,  or  oth^ 
infsotous  ofieime  in  any  part  of  His  Maje^y's  dominicms,  unless  they 
have  received  a  free  or  conditional  pardon,  or  have  undergone  the  sen- 
tence passed  on  them  for  such  ofienoe ;  and,  under  subsequent  enactments, 
Copersoiis  in  the  Naval  and  Military  Service  on  full  pay  (except  the  militia 
and  voloateers),  and  to  persons  of  unsound  mind,  or  in  receipt  of  public 
charity.  All  other  disqualifications  have  now  been  removed.  The 
Woman's  Franchise  Act,  passed  in  1902,  entities  all  females  of  the  age 
of  2 1  years  and  upwards  to  vote,  but  this  right  is  not  to  be  exercised 
ontal  the  first  general  election  thereafter. 

Power  wias  given  to  the  Governor  under  the  Act  of  1893  to  subdivide 
eadi  electoral  district  into  divisions,,  and  to  appoint  to  each  district  an 
Qectocal  Registrar,  with  Deputy  Registrars  ior  the  several  divisiona 
It  is  one  ol  the  duties  of  theee  R^pistrars  and  Deputy  Registrars 
to  issue  certificates  known  as  electors'  rights  to  those  entitled  to 
them.  These  eleetoss'  rights  are  printed  in  red  ink  upon  paper 
yectally  pr^^rod  to  previmt  fraudulent  imitataons,  with  butts,  like 
duqnee,  in  aceordanee  with  the  Ibnns  shown  in  Schedule  A  of  the 
pdocipal  and  ameiiding  Acts.  They  are  bound  in  books,  and  numbered 
cnaecotivelj  in  blaok  figures.     Every  person  who  has  established  his 
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qualification  to  vote,  and  who  has  been  placed  on  the  electoral  roll, 
is  entitled  to  receive  an  elector's  right  upon  signing  his  name  in  & 
book  kept  for  that  purpose,  as  well  as  on  the  butt  and  the  face  of  the 
right  itself.  Under  the  principal  Act  an  elector  who  removed  from  one 
district  to  another  within  three  months  of  an  election  was  practically 
disfranchised ;  but,  as  stated  above,  this  period  has  now  been  reduced 
to  one  month,  and  until  the  elector  is  qualified  to  vote  in  the  district  to 
which  lifi  has  removed  he  may  use  his  right  in  his  old  district. 
Provision  is  also  made  for  the  issue  of  a  substituted  right  in  the  event  of' 
a  right  being  lost  or  defaced.  Every  elector's  right  remains  in  force  until 
cancelled  in  the  prescribed  manner.  It  is  provided  by  the  amending 
legislation  of  1896  that  an  elector  who  has  changed  his  abode  from  one 
district  to  another  may  obtain  a  right  for  his  new  district  after  he  has 
resided  one  month  therein,  and  may  have  his  name  inscribed  on  the 
Additional  Boll  on  a  declaration  by  the  Re^nstrar  of  his  original 
district  stating  that  he  was  enrolled  there.  When  the  Registrar  of 
any  district  grants  an  application  for  an  elector's  right  other  than  in 
lieu  of  one  held  for  another  district,  he  inscribes  the  name  of  the  elector 
in  a  Provisional  List,  copies  of  which,  during  the  first  week  of  each 
month,  are  exhibited  at  every  post-office  and  police-office  within  the 
district,  so  that  objection  to  any  name  may  be  taken  and  heard  at  the 
Revision  Court  of  the  district,  to  be  presided  over  by  a  Stipendiary  or 
Police  Magistrate,  specially  appointed  as  a  Revising  Magistrate.  All 
names  passed  at  the  monthly  Revision  Court  are  then  inscribed  on  the 
Additional  Roll. 

During  the  first  week  in  August  of  each  year,  the  Registrar  must 
make  out  a  general  list  of  all  persons  on  the  electoral  roll  for  his  district, 
as  well  as  of  those  to  whom  electors'  rights  have  been  issued  since  the  last 
roll  was  printed  ;  and  copies  of  all  such  lists  are  exhibited  for  public 
inspection  at  every  post-office  in  the  electoral  district.  Any  person 
objecting  to  any  name  upon  the  list  must  give  to  the  Registrar,  in 
writing,  his  reasons  for  such  objection,  and  the  Registrar  must  notify 
the  same  to  the  person  to  whom  objection  is  taken.  Every  Registrar  is 
supplied  quarterly,  by  the  District  Registrar  of  Births,  Deaths,  and 
Marriages,  with  a  list  of  all  males  above  the  age  of  21  years  whose  deaths 
have  been  registered  within  the  quarter  in  that  particular  district.  As 
no  provision  is  made  for  the  exchange  of  these  lists  of  deceased  persons 
between  dilferent  districts,  it  is  possible  for  the  names  of  electors  who 
died  outside  their  own  districts  to  remain  on  the  roll,  and  it  is  known 
that  this  often  happens,  unless  sufficient  proof  of  death  is  furnished 
by  objectors.  The  Comptroller-General  of  Prisons  and  the  Inspector- 
General  of  Police  must  forward  quarterly  to  the  Minister  charg^  with 
the  administration  of  the  Act  a  list  of  all  males  above  the  age  of 
20  years  in  any  gaol,  lock-up,  or  other  place  of  detention;  and  the 
Minister  must  send  to  the  Registrar  of  each  district  such  particulars  as 
may  be  necessary  for  the  purification  of  the  electoral  roll  for  such  district. 
The  Registrar  must  then  write  on  a  copy  of  the  electoral  roll,  against  the 
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name  of  every  person  on  the  lists  supplied  to  him  as  above,  the  words 
"  dead  "  or  "  in  custody,  disqualified,"  or  simply  "  in  custody  "  where  the 
particulars  supplied  do  not  appear  to  be  such  as  to  disqualify  the  person. 
Under  the  principal  Act  a  RiBvision  Court  was  held  in  Octobur  each 
year ;  but  under  the  amending  Act  a  monthly  Revision  Court  is  now 
held,  at  which  objections  may  be  heard,  and  claims  for  insertion  on  the 
lists  considered ;  and  from  the  lists,  when  duly  corrected  and  certified 
to  by  the  magistrate  presiding  at  the  Court,  the  electoral  roll  is  printed. 
In  the  year  1900  and  every  third  year  thereafter  the  General  List  is 
to  be  made  up  from  the  butts  of  the  electors'  rights  issued  to  persons 
"  then  "  entitled  to  vote.  A  new  issue  of  electors  rights  was  made  at 
the  beginning  of  1901,  and  these  remain  in  force  until  duly  cancelled. 

Writs  for  the  election  of  members  of  the  Assembly  are  issued  by  the 
Governor  in  the  case  of  a  general  election,  and  by  the  Speaker,  or,  in 
his  absence  or  if  there  should  be  no  Speaker,  by  the  Governor,  in  the 
case  of  a  bye-election.  The  writs  for  a  general  election  are  required  to 
be  issued  within  four  clear  days  from  the  proclamation  dissolving 
Parliament,  and  are  made  returnable  not  later  than  thirty-five  days 
from  the  date  of  issue.  Parliament  must  meet  not  later  than  seven 
days  fi*om  the  return  of  the  writs.  The  polling  day  for  a  general 
election  is  fixed  as  the  eighteenth  day  from  the  date  of  the  issue  o£  the 
writs- 

A  person,  to  be  qualified  as  a  candidate,  must  be  the  holder  of  an 
doctor's  right  Each  candidate  must  be  nominated  by  at  least  six 
electors  for  the  district.  The  nomination  must  be  made  in  writing, 
signed  by  the  nominators,  •and  endorsed  by  the  candidate,  consenting 
to  the  nomination.  No  elector  can  have  more  than  one  vote  in  the 
state,  or,  in  other  words,  the  "one  man  one  vote"  principle  is  en- 
forced. No  elector  can  nominate  more  than  one  candidate.  No  deposit 
from  a  candidate  is  required.  Proper  provision  is  made  for  the  appoint- 
ment of  Returning  Ofiicers,  substitutes,  deputies,  poll-clerks,  and 
Krutineers,  much  as  in  the  Act  of  1880.  Under  the  principal  Act  the 
poll  was  open  from  8  a.m.  to  6  p.m.  in  the  months  from  October  to 
March  inclusive,  and  from  8  a.m.  to  6  p.m.  from  April  to  September 
inclusive  ;  but  under  the  Parliamentary  Elections  (Polling)  Act  (No.  20 
of  1898)  the  poll  remains  open  from  8  a.m.  to  6  p.m.,  irrespective  of  the 
season  of  the  year  when  the  election  is  held.  Every  person  claiming  to 
vote  must  exhibit  his  elector's  right,  satisfy  the  Returning  Officer  that 
he  is  the  person  on  the  roll  who  should  possess  that  right,  and  demand 
a  ballot-paper.  He  is  then  furnished  with  a  ballot-paper,  containing 
the  names  of  the  candidates  ;  and  his  elector's  right,  as  well  as  the  butt, 
is  punctured  to  denote  that  he  has  voted  at  that  election.  The  elector 
has  then  to  retire  to  some  unoccupied  compartment  of  the  polling-booth. 
there  to  strike  out  the  names  of  all  the  candidates  on  the  paper  except 
the  one  for  whom  he  votes,  and  the  ballot-paper,  folded  so  that  the 
names  are  not  visible,  but  that  the  puncture  can  be  seen  by  the 
Returning  Oflficer  or  his  deputy,  is  placed  by  him  in  the  ballot-box. 
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No  provision  is  made  whereby  an  elector  c^n  record  his  vote  if  swsj 
from  his  own  electorate,  except  where  outside  polling  places  have  been 
appointed,  under  the  provisions  of  the  Act,  before  tibe  issoe  of  the 
writs.  At  the  close  of  the  poll  the  votes  are  counted,  and  the  result 
declared  by  a  notice  signed  by  the  Returning  Officer,  and  posted  in 
some  conspicuous  position  in  the  principal  polling  place,  and  poUished 
in  some  newspaper  circulating  in  the  district. 

Very  stringent  clauses  against  bribery,  treating,  or  intimidation  are 
induded  in  the  Act.  It  is  even  f c^rbidden  to  make  a  wager  on  the  result  of 
an  Section  imder  a  penalty  of  from  £5  to  £50.  There  are  also  sections 
providing  for  the  appointment  of  a  Committee  of  Elections  and  Qualifi- 
cations, with  powers  similar  to  those  conferred  by  the  Act  of  1880. 

The  disquahfications  for  membership  of  the  Legislative  Assembly,  pn> 
vided  by  the  Constitution  Act,  still  remain  in  force.  They  are  as  follow : — 

1.  He  must  not  be  a  member  of  the  Legislative  Council 

2.  He  must  not  hold  any  office  of  profit  under  the  Crown,  either 

for  a  term  of  years  or  during  pleasure. 

3.  He  must  not  be  in  any  way  interested  in  any  C(mtract  for  the 

public  service. 

By  the  Constitution  Act  Amendment  Act  of  1884,  the  disqualir 
fication  of  persons  holding  offices  of  profit  was  declared  not  to  apply  U> 
the  Colonial  Secretary  or  any  other  member  of  the  Ministry.  The  third 
disqualification  also  does  not  apply  to  any  contract  made  by  a  company 
consisting  of  more  than  twenty  persons.  If  any  disqualified  person 
be  elected,  the  election  is  voided  by  the  House,  and  should  such  person 
presume  to  sit  or  vote  he  is  liable  to  a  fine  ef  £500. 

By  an  Act  assented  to  on  the  21st  September,  1889,  members  of  the 
Assembly  are  allowed  the  sum  of  £300  per  annum  to  reimburse  them  for 
expenses  incurred  in  the  discharge  of  their  duties.  Members  of  both 
Houses  are  allowed  free  passes  on  the  railways  and  tramways  o£  th  e  State. 

Before  taking  his  seat  each  member  must  take  the  oath  of  allegiance 
in  the  prescribed  form,  or  make  an  affirmation  in  lieu  of  it.  A  member 
may  resign  his  seat  at  any  time,  and  he  is  held  to  have  vacated  it  under 
any  of  the  following  conditions : — Absence  during  a  whole  session  with- 
out leave,  naturalisation  in  a  foreign  country,  bankruptcy,  being  a 
defaulter,  or  convicted  of  treason,  felony,  or  other  infunous  crime; 
becoming  pecunianly  interested  in  any  contract  for  the  public  service 
excepting  as  member  of  a  Company  exceeding  twenty  in  number, 
acceptance  of  an  office  of  profit  under  the  Crown,  becoming  a  member 
of  either  House  of  Parliament  of  the  Australian  Commonw^th. 

The  Act  37  Yic.  No.  7  provides  that  no  Assembly  can  prolong  its- 
existence  beyond  the  term  of  three  years.  One  session,  at  least,  must 
be  held  every  year,  and  twelve  months  must  not  elapse  between  any 
two  sessions.  On  meeting  after  a  general  election,  the  first  businesa 
is  to  elect  a  Speaker,  who  has  only  a  casting  vote. 

The  first  Parliament  elected  under  the  Constitution  Act  met  on  the 
22nd   May,    1856,  just  six  months  after    the  proclamation  of    th^ 
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CcmstitntioiL  The  duration  of  Parliament^  unleas  it  shoald  be  previously 
prorogued,  was  originally  fixed  at  five  years;  but  in  1874  an  Act  wa& 
passed  establishing  triennial  Parliaments,  which  has  ever  since  remained 
law.  Since  the  inauguration  of  Responsible  Government  there  have  been 
nineteen  appeals  to  the  people,  so  that  it  will  be  seen  the  duration  of 
each  Assembly  has  not  averaged  even  the  shorter  period  of  life  to  which 
its  existence  is  now  limited.  The  subjoined  table  gives  the  duration 
of  each  Parliament  dected  under  Constitutional  Government : — 


Pariiamcnt.                     Opened. 

IHflMlved. 

Duration. 

No.  of 
Seeilonfli 

Kwt 

Second 

22  May,      1856... 

23  March,  1858... 
30  Aug.,     1859.. 
10  Jan.,      1861... 

24  Jan.,      1865... 
27  Jan.,      1870... 
30  April,    1872... 
27  Jan.,      1875... 
27  Nov.,     1877... 

.  15  Dec,      1880.. 

3  Jan.,  1883... 
17  Nov.,     1885... 

8  March,  1887... 
27  Feb.,  1889... 
14  July,      1891.. 

7  Aug.,  1894... 
13  Aug.,  1895.. 
16  Aug.,  1898... 
23  July,      1901... 

19  Dec.,      1857... 

11  April,    1859... 
10  Nov.,     1860... 

10  Nov.,     1864... 
15  Nov.,     1869... 

3  Feb.,      1872... 
28  Nov.,     1874... 

12  Oct.,      1877... 
9  Nov.,     1880... 

23  Nov.,     1882... 

7  Oct.,      1885... 
26  Jan.,      1887... 
19  Jan.,      1889.. 

6  June,     1891... 

25  June,     1894... 

5  July,      1895... 

8  July,      1898... 

11  June,     1901... 

Yr.    mth.  dy. 
1        6    27 
1        0    19 

1  2    11 

3  10      0 

4  9    22 

2  0      7 
2        6    29 
2        8    15 
2      11     13 

1  11      8 

2  9      4 
12      9 

1  10    11 

2  3     10 
2      11     12 
0      10    29 
2      10    26 
2        9    26 

2 
2 

Third    

2 

Fourth 

5 

lifth 

6 

Sixth      

3 

Seventh    

4 

Eighth  

3 

Ninth    

3 

Tenth 

3 

6 

Twelfth    

2 

Thirteenth   .« 

Fourteenth  

3 

Fifteenth 

Sixteenth 

Seventeenth 

£ightMiith    

Kmeteenth  

... 

Averaoe..... 

2        4      7 

3to4 

The  system  of  one  man  one  vote  came  into  operation  on  the  dissolution 
oi  the  fifteenth  Pariiament.  At  the  first  election  under  the  new  system 
in  1894,  a  total  poll  of  204,246  votes  was  recorded.  The  electors  on  the 
roUs  numbered  298,817,  and  those  qualified  to  vote  in  districts  that  were 
contested,  254,105.  The  poll,  therefore,  represented  80*38  per  cent,  of 
effectiTe  voters — by  far  the  best  percentage  of  votes  recorded  at  a  general 
dection  in  New  South  Wales.  The  second  election  under  the  new  Act 
gave  a  poll  of  153,034  votes  out  of  a  total  enrolment  of  238,233  electors 
in  (K>ntested  constituencies,  the  proportion  of  votes  cast  being  64*24  per 
cent.  At  the  election  held  in  July,  1901,  195,359  votes  were  recorded,. 
the  electors  enrolled  numbering  altogether  346,184,  and  those  qualified 
in  contested  electorates  only,  270,861,  so  that  the  percentage  of  votes. 
reeorded  was  72*13. 

Hie  number  of  males  of  full  age  compared  with  the  total  population 
is  very  large,  the  proportion  at  the  last  Census  being  28  per  cent 
According  to  the  official  lists  the  number  of  persons  enrolled  at  the 
gmiend  election  in  1901  amounted  to  25*4  per  cent,  or  over  one-fourth  of 
the  total  population.  The  average  number  of  electors  on  the  roll  per  mem> 
ber  was  2,769,  and  the  estimated  population  to  each  member  was  10,977. 
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The  subjoined  table  gives  the  result  of  the  four  general  elections  which 
have  taken  place  since  the  principle  of  one  man  one  vote  became  law  : — 


Parliament 


Voters 
onRoIL 


III 

4' 


ill 


4 

as  c 

0 


Contested  Electorates. 


Electors 

on 

Roll 


Votes 
recorded. 


I? 


I  III 


Sixteenth  .... 
Seventeenth . 
Eighteenth  . 
Nineteenth    . 


298,817 
267,458 
324,3.38 
346,184 


2,296 
2,139 
2.595 
2,769 


125 
125 
125 
125 


254,105 
238,233 
294,481 
270,861 


204,246 
153,034 
178,717 
195,359 


80-38 
64-24 
60-69 
7213 


3,310 
1,354 
1,638 
1,534 


1-62 
0-88 
0-92 
0-79 


At  the  referendum  for  reduction  of  members  on  the  16th  December, 
1903,  the  votes  for  90  members  numbered  206,273,  for  125,  63,171,  and 
for  100  the  votes  were  13,316. 


Victoria. 

Up  to  the  Ist  July,  1851,  Victoria  formed  a  part  of  New  South  Wales, 
being  included  with  the  parent  settlement  under  the  name  of  Poi-t 
Phillip  District.  The  separation  was  effected  in  pursuance  of  an  Act 
of  the  Imperial  Parliament,  dated  5th  August,  1850,  entitled  "An  Act 
for  the  better  government  of  Her  Majesty's  Australian  Colonies."  This 
measure  provided  that  "  the  territories  now  comprised  within  the  said 
district  of  Port  Phillip,  including  the  town  of  Melbourne,  and  bounded 
on  the  north  and  north-east  by  a  straight  line  drawn  from  Cape  Howe 
to  the  nearest  course  of  the  River  Murray,  and  thence  by  the  course  of 
that  river  to  the  eastern  boundary  of  the  colony  of  South  Australia, 
shall  be  separated  from  the  colony  of  New  South  Wales,  and  shall  cease 
to  return  members  to  the  Legislative  Council  of  such  colony,  and  shall 
be  created  into  and  thenceforth  form  a  separate  colony,  to  be  known 
and  designated  as  the  Colony  of  Victoria." 

It  was  also  enacted  that  there  should  be  a  separate  Legislative 
Council  for  Victoria,  one  third  of  the  number  of  members  to  be 
appointed  by  Her  Majesty  and  the  remainder  to  be  elected  by  the 
inhabitants  of  the  colony.  Authority  was 'given  to  the  Grovemor  and 
Legislative  Council  of  New  South  Wales  to  determine  by  Act  of  Parlia- 
ment the  number  of  members  of  which  the  Legislative  Council  of  Vic- 
toria was  to  consist,  and  to  make  provision  for  dividing  the  new  colony 
into  electoral  districts,  for  appointing  the  number  of  members  for  each 
district,  and  generally  for  carrying  on  the  necessary  elections. 

The  measure  provided  also  that  electors  should  be  possessed  of  free- 
hold estate  of  the  clear  value  of  £100,  or  be  occupiers  or  three-years 
leaseholders  of  the  clear  annual  value  of  £10  a  year. 

On  the  issuing  of  writs  for  the  first  election  of  members  of  the  Legis- 
lative Council  of  Victoria,  the  colony  was  to  be  accounted  as  legally 
established,  and  the  powers  of  the  Covemor  and  Council  of  New  South 
Wales  over  the  territories  comprised  in  Victoria  thereupon  ceased. 
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In  accordance  with  the  provisions  of  the  Imperial  Act  the  Governor  and 
L^islative  Council  of  New  Sooth  Wales  passed  the  Victoria  Electoral 
Act  of  1851,  which  provided  that  the  Legislative  Council  of  Victoria 
should  consist  of  thirty  members,  ten  to  be  appointed  and  twenty 
elected.  The  new  colony  was  also  divided  into  sixteen  electoral  districts. 

On  the  Ist  July,  1851,  Sir  Charles  Fitzroy,  the  Governor-General  of 
Australia,  issued  the  writs  for  the  election  of  members,  and  declared  the 
district  of  Port  Phillip  to  be  separated  from  New  South  Wales,  and 
established  as  an  independent  colony  to  be  known  and  designated  as  the 
colony  of  Victoria.  The  constitution  thus  established  continued  until 
the  23rd  November,  1855. 

At  the  close  of  1852  the  Secretary  of  State  for  the  Colonies  for- 
warded a  despatch  to  Lieutenant-Governor  La  Trobe,  in  which  the  Legis- 
lative Council  of  the  colony  was  invited  to  consider  the  question  of 
forming  a  second  Legislative  Chamber.  This  suggestion  was  shortly 
afterwards  acted  upon,  and  on  the  24th  March,  1854,  a  Bill  **to  estab- 
lish a  constitution  in  and  for  the  Colony  of  Victoria ''  was  passed  and 
submitted  to  the  Lieutenant-Governor,  who  at  once  forwarded  it  to  the 
Secretary  of  State.  On  the  16th  July,  1855,  the  Imperial  Parliament 
passed  an  Act  "to  enable  Her  Majesty  to  assent  to  a  Bill  as  amended  of 
the  Legislature  of  Victoria  to  establish  a  constitution  in  and  for  the 
Colony  of  Victoria."  The  Bill  itself  appeared  as  the  first  schedule  to  the 
Imperial  Act,  and  was  assented  to  on  the  2 Ist  July,  1855.  This  course 
of  procedure  was  rendered  necessary  owing  to  the  fact  that  the  Legis- 
lative Council  of  Victoria  had  exceeded  its  powers  in  passing  the  Bill 
before  submitting  it  to  the  Imperial  Grovemment.  It  was,  however, 
explained  by  the  Secretary  of  State  that  the  Parliament  did  not  con- 
sider it  necessary  to  supersede  the  Bill  by  direct  legislation,  as  it  was 
thought  that  the  colonial  legislature  should  be  trusted  for  all  the  details 
of  local  representation  and  internal  administration. 

The  new  "  Constitution  Act "  was  formally  proclaimed  on  the  23rd 
November,  1855,  and  the  first  meeting  of  the  new  Parliament  was  held 
on  the  2l8t  November,  1856. 

Under  the  terms  of  the  Act  the  elective  and  nominee  Council  was 
abolished,  and  an  elective  Council  and  Assembly  were  established, 
••  with  power  to  make  laws  in  and  for  Victoria  in  all  cases  whatsoever." 
Subject  to  certain  limitations,  the  Parliament  may  alter,  repeal,  or  vary 
the  Constitution.**  This  power,  which  was  conferred  by  Section  60, 
has  been  extensively  availed  of.  Thus,  under  the  Act  as  originally 
passed,  the  Legislative  Council  consisted  of  thirty  members,  elected  for 
ten  years,  representing  six  districts.  At  present,  the  Council  consists 
of  thirty-five  members,  elected  for  six  years,  of  these  thirty-four  are  repre- 
sentatives of,  and  elected  by,  the  electors  of  the  seventeen  provinces,  and 
one  member  is  representative  of,  and  elected  by,  the  public  officers  and 
railway  officers.  The  Legislative  Assembly,  as  first  constituted,  consisted 
ci  sixty  members,  representing  thirty-seven  districts ;  at  present  there 
are  sixty-eight  members,  of  whom  sixty-five  are  representative  of,  and 
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elected  by,  the  eABcton  of  the  sixty-five  electoral  diitricts,  one  member 
representative  of,  and  elected  by,  the  public  officers,  and  two  members 
representative  of,  and  elected  by,  the  railway  officers.  The  property 
<lualificati<Mi  for  members  and  electors  of  the  Upper  House  has  been  ocm- 
siderably  reduced,  while  at  present  no  property  qualification  is  required 
in  the  case  of  members  and  electors  for  the  Legislative  Assembly. 
Amongst  other  important  changes  whidi  might  be  mentioned  was  the 
abolition  in  1865  of  pensions,  or  retiring  allowances,  to  persons  who,  on 
political  grounds,  retired  or  were  released  from  certain  responsible  offices. 

The  powers  and  duties  of  the  Governor  are  very  similar  in  all  the 
states,  and  the  subject  is  referred  to  at  some  length  in  the  previous 
sub-chapter,  dealing  with  the  constitution  of  New  South  Wales. 

The  Governor  is,  ex  officio.  President  of  the  Executive  Council,  the 
other  members,  consisting  of  not  more  than  ten  Ministers,  holding  paid 
offices.  There  are  two  legislative  chambers — a  Legiidative  Cooncil, 
consisting  of  forty-eight  members,  returned  for  fourteen  provinces;  and 
a  Legislative  Assembly,  composed  of  ninety-five  members,  returned 
from  eighty-four  districts.  Councillors  are  ^eoted  for  a  term  of  six 
years,  while  members  of  the  Lower  House  occupy  their  seats  for  a 
period  of  three  years.  The  qufldification  for  members  of  the  Upper 
House  is  the  possession  of  frediold  rateaUe  property  dt  an  annual 
rateable  value  of  XI 00,  and  a  minimum  age  limit  of  30  years. 
Electors  for  this  Chamber  must  possess  freehcdd  property  rated  in  some 
municipal  district  at  not  less  than  XI 0  per  annum,  or  be  lessees, 
assignees,  or  occupying  tenants  of  property  of  an  annual  rateable 
value  of  not  less  than  X15.  Hesident  graduates  of  Universities  within 
the  British  dominions,  legal  and  medical  practitioners,  cleiigymim, 
certificated  sdioolmasters,  matriculated  students  of  Melbourne 
University,  and  naval  and  military  officers  are  also  entitled  to  vote 
for  the  Legislative  CounciL  All  voters  not  being  natural  bom  subjects 
of  His  Majesty  must  have  resided  in  Victoria  for  twelve  months 
previous  to  1st  January,  or  1st  July,  in  any  year,  and  must  have  taken 
out  letters  of  naturalisation  at  least  three  years. previously.  Every 
elector  must  be  a  male  of  t^e  full  age  of  21  years. 

For  the  Legislative  AssemUy,  the  qualifications  required  of  members 
are  that  they  have  reached  the  age  of  21  years,  and  are  natoral- 
bom  subjects  of  the  Eling,  <»r,  in  case  of  aliens,  have  been  naturalised 
lor  five  years ;  but  judges  of  Victorian  courts,  ministers  of  religion, 
and  persons  who  have  been  attainted  of  treasm,  or  convicted  of  any 
felony  or  infamous  crime,  are  not  eligible.  Persons  holding  offices  <^ 
profit,  uncertificated  bankrupts  or  insolvents,  and  members  of  either 
House  of  the  Federal  Legislature  are  also  ineligible.  There  is  no  property 
qualification  required,  either  for  members  or  electors.  Manhood  suffimge 
is  the  basis  on  which  electors  vote,  and  they  must  be  aatacal-lxMn 
subjects,  or  naturalised  for  one  year  poor  to  the  Itt  January,  or  1st 
July,  in  any  year,  possessing  an  elector's  r^^ht,  and  untainted  by  erime, 
or  be  enrolled  oa  the  roll  ctf  rMi^wying  electors,  4Hr  hold  a  voter's 
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oertificate  under  the  provisions  of  section  23  of  Act  No.  1601.  The 
Plural  Voting  Abolition  Act  of  1899  provides,  however,  that  it  ehaR 
not  be  lawful  for  any  one  person  to  vote  more  than  once  at  the  same 
electiofn,  nor  to  vote  in  more  tiian  one  district. 

Women  are  not  eligible  as  members  or  electors  of  either  Houae  of 
Partiamenl 

Members  of  the  Legislative  Council  receive  no  remuneration  for  their 
aervioesy  while  in  the  Lower  Chamber  the  members  receive  **  reimburse- 
ment of  expenses  "  at  the  rate  of  J&300  per  annum. 

Katepajers  in  the  municipal  districts  have  their  nances  "placed  on  the 
roll  without  any  action  on  their  own  part ;  but  non-ratepajers  and  free- 
holders residing  in  another  electorate  and  not  enrolled  as  ratepayers^ 
niust  take  out  "  electors''  rights."  To  qualify  for  an  elector's  right  a. 
person  must  have  resided  in  Victoria  for  twelve  months,  and  in  a. 
division  of  his  district  for  at  least  one  month  prior  to  application.  The 
non-residential  qualification  for  a  right  consists  in  possessing  property 
of  the  clear  value  of  £50,  or  an  annual  value  of  £5,  in  an  electoral 
dntrict.  As  before  stated,  no  person  is  permitted  to  exercise  more 
tium  one  vote  at  the  same  election. 

Since  the  inauguration  of  responsible  government  in  Victoria,  there 
hsve  been  eighteen  complete  Parliaments,  the  first  of  which  was  opened 
on  tfaa  2lBt  November,  1856,  and  dissolved  on  the  9th  August,  1859,. 
and  the  eighteenth  opened  on  the  13th  November,  1900,  and  dissolved 
on  the  1 6tii  September,  1902.  The  present  Parliament  began  its  sessions 
on  the  14th  October,  1902.  The  table  below  shows  the  date  of  opening 
and  dissolution  of  each  Parliament  up  till  the  present  time : — 


opened. 

Diasolved. 

Duration. 

Number  of 
Sea8k>n8» 

Fint 

21  Nov.,   1856... 
13  Oct.,    1859... 
30  Aug.,  1861... 
28  Nov.,  1864... 

12  Feb.,    1866... 

13  Mar.,  1868... 
25  April,  1871... 
19  May,    1874... 

22  May,    1877.. 
11  Mi^,    1880... 
22  July,    1880... 
27  Feb.,   1883... 
16  Mar.,  1886... 

9  April,  1889... 
11  May,    1892... 

4  Oct.,  1894... 
25  Oct.,    1897... 

13  Nov.,  1900... 

14  Oct.,    1902... 

9  Aug.,  1859... 
llJuly.  1861... 
25  Aug..  1864... 
11  Dec.,  1865... 
30  Dec..  1867. 
25  Jan.,    1871... 

9  Mar.,  1874... 
25  April,  1877... 

9  Feb.,  1880... 
29  June,   1880... 

3  Feb.,    1883... 
19  Feb.,    1886.. 
11  Mar..   1889... 

5  April,  1892... 

4  Sept.,  1894... 
28  Sept.,  1807... 
18  Oct.,    1900... 
16  Sept.,  1902... 

yr.     mth.  dy. 
2        8    19 

1  9      0 

2  11    27 
1        0    14 

1  10    17 

2  10    14 
2      10    15 
2      11      8 
2        8    19 

0  1    20 
2        6    13 
2      11    24 
2      11    27 
2      11    27 
2        3    25 
2      11    26 
2      11    25 

1  10      4 

3 

Second 

2 

Third     

g 

f'UfLl  th 

1 

Fifth 

6 

Sixth    „ 

4 

f^fith 

3 

Kmth  

Iteth  

9 
1 

Kleventh 

3 

Twelfth   

Thirteenth  

4- 

3 

KffeMOth 

Sereoteenth    7. 

IBght4¥^th 

3 

4 
4 
3 

Aiixcteeiith .....  ...... 

Average 

2       5      1 

3to4 
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The  following  table  gives  particulars  of  the  voting  at  the  last  six 
general  elections : — 


Legfalative  Council. 

Legrislatire  Assembly. 

Tear. 

Electors 
ouRoll. 

Eleotorain 
Contested 
Districts. 

Voters  in 
Contested 
Oistricts. 

Per- 
centage 

Electors 
onRoU. 

Electors  in 
Contested 
Districts. 

Voters  in 
Contested 
Districts. 

Pcr- 
centa^e. 

1889 
1892 
1894 
1897 
1900 
1902 

151,803 
163,286 
145,629 
133,575 
129,363 
134,087 

31,134 

25,300 

• 
• 

15,551 

• 

14,726 
10,536 

• 

6,388 

* 

47-29 
41-64 

• 
• 

41-08 

• 

243,730 
278,812 
234,552 
254,155 
280,600 
290,241 

220,973 
243,585 
196.482 
224,987 
203,200 
216,063 

147,129 
158,611 
139,501 
158.225 
128,980 
141,471 

66-58 
65-12 
70-99 
70-33 
63-47 
65-47 

•  No  contest. 

Queensland. 

Queensland  was  formerly  included  in  New  South  Wales,  but  was 
separated  from  the  mother  colony  by  Her  Majesty's  Letters  Patent, 
dated  the  6th  June,  1859.  The  Letters  Patent  provided  that  a  form 
of  government  should  be  established  in  Queensland,  based  on  similar 
lines  to  that  existing  in  New  South  Wales,  and  ordered  the  constitution 
of  a  Legislative  CJouncil  and  Legislative  Assembly  "to  make  laws  for  the 
peace,  welfare,  and  good  government  of  the  colony  in  all  cases  whatso- 
ever." 

On  the  10th  December,  1859,  Sir  George  Bo  wen,  the  first  Governor, 
landed,  assumed  the  government,  and  formally  proclaimed  the  establish- 
ment of  the  colony. 

■  The  administration  is  carried  on  by  the  Governor  with  the  advice  of 
an  Executive  Council,  consisting  of  eight  salaried  members  and  one 
member  without  portfolio.  The  Premier  is  usually,  but  not  invariably, 
the  Vice-President  of  the  Executive. 

The  Orders  in  Council  provided  that  the  Legislative  Council  should 
be  summoned  and  appointed  by  the  Governor.  As  first  constituted  it 
consisted  of  such  persons  as  the  Governor  nominated,  who  were  to  bo 
not  fewer  than  five,  and  to  hold  their  seats  for  five  years.  All  subsequent 
appointments  were  to  be  for  life.  Members  of  the  Council  were  to  be 
of  the  full  age  of  21  years,  and  natural-boi*n  or  naturalised  subjects  of 
Her  Majesty. 

It  was  also  provided  that  four-fifths  of  the  members  nominated 
should  be  persons  not  holding  any  office  or  emolument  under  the  Crown, 
except  officers  of  Her  Majesty's  sea  and  land  forces,  on  full  or  half  pay, 
or  retired  officers  on  pension.  One-third  of  the  members  of  the  Legis- 
lative Council,  exclusive  of  the  President,  are  required  to  form  a 
quorum.  The  Governor  was  also  authorized  by  the  Orders  in  Council 
to  summon  a  Legislative  Assembly,  to  fix  the  number  of  members  of 
which  it  was  to  be  composed,  and  to  divide  the  colony  into  electoral 
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districts.  It  was  also  provided  that  every  Legislative  Assembly  so  elected 
should  continue  for  live  years,  subject  to  prorogation  or  dissolution  by 
the  Governor  before  the  expiration  of  such  period.  The  qualifications 
of  persons  who  could  be  elected  to  the  Asaembly  and  of  those  eligible  to 
vote  at  elections  of  members  were  ordered  to  be  arranged  in  accordance 
with  the  qualifications  then  in  force  in  New  South  Wales. 

As  thus  constituted,  the  Parliament  was  to  have  power  to  make  laws 
for  the  peace,  welfare,  and  good  government  of  the  colony ;  also  to 
make  laws  altering  or  repealing  any  of  the  provisions  of  the  Orders  in 
Council,  except  such  as  related  to  the  giving  and  withholding  of  Royal 
assent  to  Bills,  the  reservation  of  Bills  for  Her  Majesty^s  pleasure,  the 
instructions  to  Governors  for  their  guidance  in  such  matters,  and  the 
disallowance  of  Bills  by  Her  Majesty.  The  Ordera  in  Council  also  pro- 
vided that  in  the  event  of  any  Bill  being  passed  making  the  Legislative 
Council  elective  wholly  or  in  part,  it  should  be  reserved  for  Her 
Majesty's  pleasure,  and  a  copy  of  the  Bill  should  be  laid  before  both 
Houses  of  the  Imperial  Parliament  for  at  least  thirty  days  before  Her 
Majesty's  pleasure  should  be  signified.  It  was  further  provided  that 
no  alteration  in  the  constitution  of  the  colony  could  be  made  unless 
the  second  and  third  readings  of  the  Bill  containing  such  alterations 
should  have  been  passed  with  the  concurrence  of  two-thirds  of  the 
members  for  the  time  being  of  the  Legislative  Council  and  Legislative 
Assembly,  and  that  such  Bill  be  reserved  for  the  signification  of  Her 
Majesty's  pleasure  thereon ;  also  that  all  Bills  for  appropriating  any  part 
of  the  public  revenue,  or  for  imposing  any  new  rate,  tax,  or  im'post,  subject 
to  certigiin  limitations,  should  originate  in  the  Legislative  Assembly ;  the 
limitation  referred  to  being  that  it  should  not  be  lawful  for  the  Legis- 
lative Assembly  to  pass  any  such  Bill  that  had  not  first  been  recom- 
mended to  them  by  a  message  from  the  Governor,  sent  during  the 
session  in  which  such  Bill  should  be  passed.  The  power  of  the  Legis- 
lative Council  to  alter  Money  Bills  is  doubtful,  and  although  it  has 
done  so,  objection  to  the  course  has  always  been  taken  by  the  Queens- 
land Le^lative  Assembly. 

In  1867  the  Queensland  Parliament  passed  an  Act  which  consoli- 
dated the  law  relating  to  the  Constitution  and  embodied  the  Orders  in 
Council  with  the  exception  of  two  sections,  namely,  that  relating  to  the 
giving  or  withholding  of  Her  Majesty's  assent  to  Bills,  and  the  one 
referring  to  the  power  of  altering  the  Constitution. 

This  Act  is  now  the  Constitution  Act  of  Queensland,  the  amend- 
ments introduced  later  being  of  a  comparatively  unimportant  character. 

At  present  the  Legislative  Council  consists  of  thirty-nine  members 
nominated  by  the  Governor  in  Council,  and  contingent  on  the  observation 
of  certain  rules  of  the  Chamber,  such  as  attendance  at  each  session,  &c.  ; 
these  members  hold  their  seats  for  life.  The  Legislative  Councillors 
receive  no  remuneration  for  their  services,  but  are  allowed  a  free  rail- 
way pass  from  the  date  of  being  sworn  in.  The  qualification  has  already 
been  stated. 
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The  number  of  members  to  be  dieoted  to  the  Legislative  Assembly 
has  been  altered  by  various  Acts  of  Parliament.  At  present  tiiere  are 
«eventy-two  members,  represeni^ing  8ixtyH>ue  electorates,  eleven  return- 
ing two  members  each,  while  the  remainder  are  single  electorates. 
Members  of  the  Assembly  receive  a  remuneration  of  £300  per  annum 
«ach,  with  free  railway  pass  and  allowances  for  travelling  expenses.  To 
be  qualified  for  membership  of  the  Legislative  Assembly  a  person  must  be 
absolutely  free,  and  qualified  and  registered  as  a  voter  in  and  for  any  elec- 
toral district.  The  disqualifications  preventing  election  to  the  Assembly 
sre : — being  a  minister  of  religion ;  being  at  the  time  a  member  of  the 
Legislative  Council ;  holding  any  office  of  prc^t  under  the  Crown  except 
as  member  of  the  Ministry,  and  excepting  also  such  officers,  not  more 
iiian  two,  whom  the  Governor  may  declare  capable  of  being  elected ; 
being  in  receipt  of  a  pension  from  the  Crown  (officers  of  Her  Majesty's 
army  and  navy  excepted).  Every  male  of  the  full  age  of  21  years,  who 
is  a  natural  bom  or  naturalised  subject  of  His  Majesty,  or  legally  made 
a  denizen  of  Queensland,  is  entitled  to  have  his  name  entered  on  ihe 
electoral  roll,  subject  to  the  following  qualifications : — (a)  Six  months 
residence  in  an  electoral  district ;  (b)  Froehold  estate  of  the  clear  value 
of  £100;  (c)  Honsehold  occupation  for  six  months  of  clear  annual 
value  of  £10;  (d)  Leasehold  estate.  Natives  of  China,  South  Sea 
Iriands  and  India,  and  Australian  aborigines  are  entitled  to  vote  under 
freehold  qualifications.  The  persons  disqualified  comprise  members  of 
the  military  and  police  forces,  police  magistrates  and  clerks  of  petty 
sessions,  insane,  and  persons  tainted  with  crime. 

Since  the  introduction  of  responsible  government  in  Queensland  there 
have  been  thirteen  complete  Parliaments.  The  first  Fbrliament  was 
opened  on  the  29th  May,  1860,  and  dissolved  on  the  20tfa  May,  1863. 
liie  fourteenth  Parliament  was  opened  on  the  8th  July,  1902.  At  ihe 
last  general  election  for  the  Legislative  Assembly  in  March,  1902,  the 
total  number  of  electors  on  the  roll  was  108,548.  The  number  of 
electors  recording  votes  was  returned  at  80,076,  and  the  percentage  of 
voters  to  the  total  enrolment  in  contested  districts  was  78*9. 


South  Australia. 

The  Constitution  of  the  state  of  South  Australia  is  based  upon  the 
Imperial  Statute  13  and  14  Vic.  c.  59.  Under  section  32  of  that 
Act  the  Covemor  and  Legifllative  Council  established  thereby  were 
ompowered  to  alter,  from  time  to  time,  the  provisions  and  laws  in  force 
under  the  said  Act  for  the  time  being,  and  to  constitute  separate 
Legislative  Chambers,  in  place  of  the  said  Legislative  OoonciL  The 
present  form  of  Constitution  was  embodied  in  '*  An  Act  to  establish  a 
Constitution  for  South  Australia,  and  to  grant  a  civil  list  to  Her 
Majesty, '^  passed  by  the  old  Legislative  Council  in  1855,  and  reeerved 
for   the  signification  of  Her   Majesty's  pleasure  in  January,   1656. 
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^proolnafttion  dated  October  24th,  1856,  Her  Majetty's  assent  to  the 
Oonstitution  Act,  No.  2  of  1855-6,  was  made  known  in  the  colony. 
This  statnte  provided  ior  two  Houses  of  Parliament — a  Legislative 
Gotmeil  and  a  Legislative  Assembly.  The  Legislative  Council^  which 
ecmsisted  d  eighteen  members,  was  elected  by  the  whole  province, 
▼oting  as  a  single  electorate.  Each  member  was  elected  for  twelve 
years,  but  it  was  provided  that  at  the  expiration  of  each  period  of 
fcrar  years  the  first  six  members  on  t^e  roll,  their  places  in  the  first 
instance  having  been  determined  by  ballot,  should  retire,  and  an  election 
take  place  to  supply  the  vacancies.  The  names  of  the  members  who 
'were  elected  to  Ml  their  places  were  inHcribed  at  the  bottom  of  the  list, 
and  at  the  end  of  a  further  terra  of  four  years  six  others  retired,  and 
^iie  same  order  was  observed  in  placing  the  newly-elected  members. 
In  this  way  frequent  changes  were  made  in  the  personnel  of  the 
Council,  in  addition  to  those  which  occurred  by  death,  resignation, 
or  other  causes,  such  as  bankruptcy,  etc.  By  an  amendment  in  the 
Constitution  it  is  provided  that  at  the  end  of  three  years  from  the 
3rd  May,  1902,  three  members  from  the  central  and  two  members 
from  each  of  the  other  electoral  districts  retire,  and  new  members  will 
be  elected  to  fill  their  seats.  A  similar  number  will  thereafter  retire 
every  three  years,  but  it  is  provided  that  no  member  is  necessarily  to 
retire  until  he  has  sat  for  six  years,  except  those  elected  to  fill  vacancies, 
who  retire  at  the  time  when  their  predecessors  would  have  retired.  The 
qualification  of  a  member  for  the  Councif  consists  in  being  of  the  full  age 
<rf  30  years,  a  natural-bom  or  naturalised  subject  of  His  Majesty,  or 
legally  made  a  denizen  of  the  province,  and  a  resident  therein  of  the 
fall  period  of  three  years.  For  an  elector  the  age  was  fixed  at  21  years, 
with  a  property  qualification  of  a  freehold  estate  of  the  value  of  £50  ; 
or  a  leasehold  of  £20  annual  value,  with  three  years  to  run ;  or  occupa- 
tion of  a  dwelling  house  of  £25  annual  value,  and  being  registered  on 
the  electoral  roll  of  the  province  for  six  months  prior  to  the  election. 
The  same  qualification  with  regard  to  citizenship  was  demanded  of  both 
members  and  electors.  By  Act  No.  236  of  1881  the  number  of  members 
of  the  Council  was  increased  to  twenty-four,  and  the  province*  divided 
into  four  electoral  districts,  each  returning  six  members,  but  from  the 
end  of  March,  1902,  the  membership  was  reduced  to  eighteen. 

As  originally  constituted,  the  House  of  Assembly  consisted  of  thirty- 
six  members  elected  for  three  years.  By  an  amendment  of  the  Oonstitu- 
tkm  Act  the  number  was  increased  to  fifty-four,  but  in  accordance  with 
tiie  sdieme  of  Parliamentary  economy  the  House  was  reduced  to  forty-two 
members  after  the  end  of  March,  1902.  The  qualification  of  a  member 
was  that  he  should  be  entitled  to  be  registered  as  a  voter  in  and  for  an 
electoral  district  within  the  province,  and  that  he  should  have  resided  in 
the  province  for  the  full  period  of  five  years.  All  that  was  required  of 
«n  elector  was  that  he  should  be  21  years  of  age,  a  natural-bom  or 
Mctiiralised  subject  of  Her  Majesty,  and  registered  on  the  electoral  roll 
of  any  electoral  district  for  six  months  previous  to  the  election. 
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By  the  Constitution  Amendment  Act  of  1894  the  franchise  was 
extended  to  women. 

The  disqualifications  for  both  Houses  comprise  persons  attainted  of 
treason  or  convicted  of  felony  who  have  not  been  pardoned,  or  who 
have  not  served  their  sentence,  persons  brought  into  the  Northern 
Territory  under  the  Northern  Territory  Indian  Immigration  Act  of 
1882,  and  persons  residing  in  the  Northern  Territory  who  are  not 
natural-born  or  naturalised  subjects  of  His  Majesty,  of  European 
nationality  or  citizens  of  the  United  States,  naturalised  as  subjects  of 
His  Majesty,  and  insane  persons. 

The  powers  of  both  Houses  of  Parliament,  with  one  important 
exception,  are  similar.  The  first  clause  of  the  Constitution  Act  requires 
that  all  Bills  for  appropriating  any  part  of  the  i-evenue  of  the  province, 
or  for  imposing,  altering,  or  repealing  any  rate,  tax,  duty,  or  impost^ 
shall  originate  in  the  House  of  Assembly.  By  an  agreement  between 
the  two  Houses,  the  Council  may  suggest  amendments,  and  if  acceptable 
the  Assembly  may  erabody  them  in  a  "  money  "  Bill,  but  the  Council 
has  no  power  to  force  their  acceptance  on  the  Assembly. 

The  duration  of  Parliament  is  for  three  years,  but  the  Governor,  on 
the  advice  of  his  Ministers,  or  "  ex  mero  motu"  may  dissolve  it  at  any 
time.  Members  of  both  Houses  receive  X^jOO  per  annum  each,  and  a 
free  pass  over  Government  railways.  As  originally  constituted,  the 
Ministry  was  formed  by  five  members  of  the  Legislature — the  Chief 
Secretary,  the  Attorney-General,  the  Treasurer,  the  Commissioner  of 
Crown  Lands,  and  the  Commissioner  of  Public  Works.  Later  on  a 
sixth  Minister  was  added  to  the  number.  Five  of  these  were  members 
of  the  House  of  Assembly  and  one  of  the  Legislative  Council.  Under 
the  terms  of  the  Constitution  Amendment  Act  of  1901  the  number  of 
responsible  Ministers  has  been  reduced  to  four  since  the  31st  March, 
1902.  The  Ministers  are  removable  by  adverse  vote  of  the  Legislative 
Assembly,  or  if  the  contingency  arose  to  require  the  exercise  of  the 
prerogative  they  may  be  dismissed  by  the  Governor.  The  Ministry 
formulates  the  policy  to  be  submitted  to  the  Legislature,  and  advises 
the  Governor  as  to  his  course  of  procedure.  It  also  forms  the  Executive 
Council,  over  which  the  Governor  "  ex  officio "  is  President,  while  the 
Lieutenant-Governor  also  occupies  a  seat. 

Since  the  inauguration  of  responsible  Government  there  have  been  six- 
teen complete  Parliaments.  The  first  Parliament  was  opened  on  the  22nd 
April,  1857,  and  dissolved  on  the  1st  March,  1860,  while  the  seventeenth 
was  opened  on  the  3rd  July,  1902.  The  number  of  electors  on  the 
roll  of  the  Legislative  Council  at  the  last  general  election  in  May,  1903, 
was  51,909,  and  of  these,  37,918,  or  73  per  cent.,  recorded  their  votea. 
At  the  general  election  for  the  House  of  Assembly  there  were  77,147 
males  and  72,030  females  on  the  rolls,  or  a  total  of  149,177,  and  c^ 
these,  53,471  males  and  36,545  females  recorded  votes,  the  percentage 
of  males  voting  being  69*3,  and  of  females,  50*7. 
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Western  Australia. 

The  Bill  enabling  Her  Majesty  **  to  grant  a  Constitution  to  Western 
Australia,"  received  the  Royal  assent  on  the  15th  August,  1890.  When 
the  measure  was  first  discussed  in  the  Imperial  Parliament  strong  oppo- 
sition was  aroused,  chiefly  owing  to  a  misunderstanding  of  questions 
relating  to  the  Crown  lands.  It  was  argued  that  to  hand  over  the 
control  of  such  a  vast  territory  to  the  45,000  inhabitants  thinly  scat- 
tered over  it  was  a  piece  of  political  folly.  But,  through  the  exertions 
of  the  colonial  delegates  then  in  England,  aided  by  the  influence  of  Sir 
William  Robinson,  and  supported  by  the  assistance  of  the  Agents- 
Creneral  of  the  other  Australasian  provinces,  the  final  obstacles  were 
swept  away.  In  all  essential  points,  the  Constitution  of  Western  Aus- 
tralia is  similar  to  those  of  the  other  states  of  Australia. 

The  executive  power  is  vested  in  the  Governor,  who  is  appointed  by 
the  Crown,  and  who  acts  under  the  advice  of  a  Cabinet. 

The  legislative  authority  is  vested  in  a  Parliament,  composed  of  two 
Houses — a  Legislative  Council  and  a  Legislative  Assembly. 

After  the  establishment  of  responsible  government,  the  members  of 
the  Upper  House  were,  in  the  first  instance,  nominated  by  the  Governor, 
but  it  was  provided  that,  in  the  event  of  the  population  of  the  province 
reaching  60,000,  the  Chamber  should  be  elective.  This  limit  was 
reached  in  1893,  and  the  constitution  was  shortly  afterwards  amended  so 
as  to  give  efiect  to  the  proviso  mentioned.  There  are  at  present  tiiirty 
members  of  the  Legislative  Council,  each  of  the  ten  electorates  return- 
ing three  members.  The  qualification  for  membership  is  as  follows  : — 
being  (1)  a  man  of  30  years  of  age  and  free  from  legal  incapacity ;  (2) 
%  resident  in  Western  Australia  for  at  least  two  years  ;  (3)  a  natural- 
bom  subject  of  His  Majesty,  or  naturalised  for  five  years  and  resident 
in  Western  Australia  during  that  period.  The  disqualifications  are  : — 
being  (1)  a  member  of  the  Legislative  Assembly;  (2)  a  Judge  of  the 
Supreme  Court ;  (3)  Sheriff*  of  Western  Australia  ;  (4)  a  clergyman  or 
minister  of  religion  ;  (5)  an  undischarged  bankrupt ;  (6)  attainted  of 
treason  or  convicted  of  felony  in  any  part  of  the  King's  dominions ; 
(7)  directly  or  indirectly  concerned  in  any  contracts  for  the  public  ser- 
vice^ except  as  member  of  an  incorporated  trading  society ;  (8)  holding 
an  oflSce  of  profit  under  the  Crown  other  than  that  of  Minister,  Presi- 
dent of  the  Council,  or  officer  of  His  Majesty's  sea  or  land  forces  on 
full,  half,  or  retired  pay. 

Members  of  the  Legislative  Council  are  paid  at  the  rate  of  X200  per 
annum,  and  are  provided  with  free  railway  passes.  At  the  expiration 
of  two  years  from  the  date  of  election,  and  every  two  years  thereafter, 
the  senior  member  for  the  time  being  for  each  province  retires. 
Seniority  is  determined  (1)  by  date  of  election;  (2)  if  two  or  moi*e 
nembers  are  elected  on  the  same  day,  then  the  senior  is  the  one  who 
polled  the  smaller  number  of  votes ;  (3)  if  the  election  be  uncontested, 
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or  in  case  of  an  equality  of  votes,  then  the  seniority  is  determined  by 
the  alphabetical  precedence  of  surnames,  and,  if  necessary,  of  Christian 
names. 

The  electoral  qualification  far  tbe  Upper  House  is  as  follows:^- 
Being  (1)  at  least  21  years  of  age,  and  not  subjeet  to  legal  incapacity ; 
(2)  a  natural-born  or  naturalised  subject  of  His  Majesty  resident  in  iho 
state  for  twelve  months,  or  a  denizen  of  Western  Anstoalia ;  (3)  either 

(a)  have  possessed  ior  at  least  one  year  before  hemg  registered  in  his 
electoral  province  a  freehold  estate  of  the  clear  value  of  XI 00  above  all 
charges  or  encumbrances ;  or  (6)  have  been  a  householder  for  the  last 
preceding  twelvemonths  of  a  dwelling  of  the  dear  annual  value  of  £25; 
or  (c)  be  a  holder  of  a  leasehold  of  the  dear  annual  value  of  J&25,  the 
lease  having  eighteen  months  to  run ;  or  (d)  have  been  a  holdo*  of  a 
leasehold  for  the  last  preceding  eighteen  months  of  the  annual  value  of 
£25  ;  or  (e)  be  a  holder  of  a  lease  or  license  from  the  Crown  at  an  annual 
rental  of  at  least  £10  ;  or  (/)  have  his  name  on  the  electoral  list  of  a 
municipality  or  Roads  Board  in  respect  of  property  in  the  province  of 
the  aVinual  ratable  value  of  X25.  Foreigners  or  persons  who  are  not 
naturalised  subjects  of  His  Majesty,  insane  persons,  and  those  who  are 
in  receipt  of  charitable  aid,  or  any  person  attainted  or  convicted  of 
treason,  felony,  or  any  infamous  ofiPenoe  in  His  Majesty's  dominioDs 
who  has  not  served  the  sentence  for  the  same,  or  reodved  a  pardon  for 
the  offence,  are  disqualified  as  electors. 

For  the  Legislative  Assembly  in  Western  Australia  there  are  fifty 
electorates,  each  returning  a  single  member.  The  tenure  of  seat  is 
three  years,  and  members  are  paid  at  the  rate  of  £200  per  annum,  witb 
a  free  railway  pass  over  all  Government  lines,  and  by  courtesy  the 
same  privilege  is  extended  to  them  on  private  lines.  The  quatifkafctiaa 
for  membership  is  as  follows  : — being  (a)  a  man  of  21  years  of  age  and 
free  from  legal  incapacity  ;  (6)  a  natural-bom  subject  of  the  Kmg,  or 
naturalised  for  five  years,  and  resident  in  Western  Australia  for  two 
years ;  (c)  resident  in  Western  Australia  for  at  least  twdve  months. 
A  person  is  disqualified  if  (a)  a  member  of  the  Legislative  CouncM  ; 

(b)  a  Judge  of  the  Supreme  Court ;  (c)  Sheriff  of  Western  Australia ; 
(d)  clergyman  or  minister  of  religion ;  (e)  an  undischarged  bankrupt  or 
deotor  whose  affiiirs  are  in  oourse  of  liquidation  or  arraignment ; 
(J)  under  attainder  of  treason  or  conviction  of  felony  in  any  part  of  the 
King's  dominions ;  (g)  directly  or  indirectly  concerned  in  oontraote  for 
the  public  service  except  as  member  of  an  incorporated  trading  society. 
Paid  officers  under  the  Crown,  except  officers  of  His  Majesty's  sea  eati 
land  forces  on  full,  half,  or  retired  pay,  or  poliUeal  offieeis,  are  also 
indigible. 

The  electoral  qualification  for  the  Legislative  Assembly  is  as  follows : — 
dectors  must  be  21  years  of  age,  natural-born  or  naturalised  sabjeeto 
of  the  King,  and  must  have  resided  in  the  state  for  six  months  and 
been  six  months  on  the  roll.  They  must  also  be  reddent  in  the  distrist  or 
hold  freehold  estate  there  of  the  clear  value  of  £50,  or  be  hoiMeholders 
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bo(nip3dng  a  dwellmg  of  the  annual  value  of  XIO,  or  holders  of  an 
annaal  lease  of  the  value  of  £10,  or  holders  of  a  lease  or  license  or 
Crown  lands  of  an  annual  rental  of  £5,  or  have  their  names  on  the 
electoral  list  of  a  municipality  or  Koads  Board  in  respect  of  property 
▼ithin  the  district.  Electors  for  both  Houses  may  be  of  either  sex. 
Alxneiginals,  natives  ol  Asia  and  Africa,  and  persons  of  half-blood,  are 
not  entitled  to  vote  exo^  in  respect  of  freehold  qualifications. 

Since  the  establishment  of  responsible  Government  in  Western 
Australia  there  have  been  three  complete  Parliaments.  The  first 
Parliament  was  opened  on  the  30th  December,  1^90,  and  dissolved  on 
the  1st  June,  1894.  The  third  Parliament  was  opened  on  the  17th 
Ang^ast,  1897,  and  was  dissolved  on  the  15th  March,  1901.  The  present 
Parlianient  oonmienced  its  sittings  on  the  28th  June,  1901.  At  the 
beginning  of  1902  the  number  of  electors  on  the  roll  for  the  L^slativo 
Council  was  23,608,  and  for  the  Assembly  89,442.  The  electors  on  the 
rolls  in  contested  districts  at  the  general  election  for  the  Legislative 
Assembly  in  1901  numbered  83,11^  and  of  these,  33,479,  or  40*3  per 
cQit.,  recorded  their  votes. 

Tasmania. 
The  Constitution  of  Tasmania  is  embodied  in  Act  18  Vic.  No.  17, 
known  as  the  ''  ConKtitutional  Act,"  and  in  the  amending  acts  subse- 
quently introduced,  viz,  23  Vic.  No.  23,  34  Vic.  No.  42,  48  Vic. 
No.  54,  49  Vic.  No.  8,  54  Vic.  No.  58,  60  Vic.  No.  1,  60  Vic. 
No.  54,  62  Vic.  No.  67,  64  Vic.  No.  5,  and  1  Edward  VII  Nos.  57,  58. 
A  form  of  government  is  provided  for,  consisting  of  a  Governor, 
iq^xnnted  by  the  Crown,  and  a  Legislative  Council  and  House  of 
Aasembly,  elected  by  the  people.  TRiese  constitute  the  **  Parliament  of 
Tasmania."  Amongst  the  most  important  of  the  powers  of  the  Governor 
are  the  appointment,  according  to  law,  of  the  members  of  the  Executive, 
Ministers  of  the  state,  judges,  commissioners,  and  other  necessary  officers. 
The  Cirovemor  also  possesses  the  prerogative  of  mercy,  in  the  exercise  of 
which  he  is  guided  by  the  advice  of  the  Executive.  He  may  dissolve 
the  House  of  Assembly  at  any  time  ;  but  he  cannot  adopt  this  procedure 
with  the  Legislative  Council,  the  members  of  which  are  appointed  for 
six  years.  The  Governor,  in  the  exercise  of  his  powers,  is  generally 
sappoeed  to  ooDsult  the  Executive  Cknmcil ;  but  in  some  cases  he  may 
act  on  his  own  authority,  should  he  oonsidsr  that  circumstances  demand 
sndi  prcMieduTe.  In  all  such  eases,  however,  he  is  required  to  report 
immediately  to  the  Imperial  authorities,  setting  out  the  reasons  for  his 
action.  The  Governor  is  not  permitted  to  leave  the  state  for  more  than 
one  month  at  a  time  without  first  obtaining  His  Majesty's  sancti(m. 

Hie  L^ifiktive  Council  consists  of  eighteen  members,  aj^inted  f or 
a  term  of  «ix  years.  Members  must  be  natnral-bom  or  naturalised 
iofa^MtB  of  His  Ma^ty,  not  holding  offices  of  prc^t  under  the  Crown, 
nd  Bot  lew  than  30  yeara  of  age.  There  are  fifteen  electorates,  each 
letnming  a  single  member,  with  the  exception  of  Hobart,  which 
returns  three,  and  Launceston  two. 
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Electors  for  the  Legislative  Council  must  be  natural-bom  or  natural- 
ised male  subjects  of  His  Majesty,  21  years  of  age,  resident  in  Tasmania 
for  twelve  months,  and  possessing  freehold  of  the  annual  value  of  J&IO, 
or  leasehold  of  the  annual  value  of  X30,  within  the  electoral  district,  or 
l)e  graduates  of  any  university  in  the  British  dominions,  or  associates 
of  arts  of  Tasmania,  or  legal  practitioners  in  the  Supreme  CJourt  of 
Tasmania,  or  legally-qualitied  medical  practitioners,  or  officiating 
ministers  of  religion,  or  officers  or  retired  officers  of  His  Majesty's  land 
and  sea  forces  not  on  actual  service,  or  retired  officers  of  the  Volunteer 
Force  of  Tasmania. 

The  Legislative  Council  may,  within  constitutional  limits,  originate 
legislation  in  respect  of  any  matter,  with  the  exception  of  bills  for 
appropriating  revenue  or  imposing  taxation.  The  Constitution,  however, 
really  leaves  to  either  branch  of  the  Legislature  the  task  of  determining 
the  form  and  extent  of  its  rights  and  privileges. 

Members  of  the  Legislative  Council,  and  also  of  the  House  of 
Assembly,  receive  an  honorarium  of  £100  each  per  annum. 

The  House  of  Assembly  consists  of  thirty-five  members,  elected  for 
three  years.  Members  must  be  21  years  of  age  and  natural-bom  or 
naturalised  subjects  of  His  Majesty.  The  following  list  of  disqualifica- 
tions applies  to  both  Houses  as  regards  right  of  election  or  member- 
ship : — (a)  accepting  office  of  profit  under  the  Crown ;  (b)  being  a 
contractor  for  the  Government,  except  as  member  of  a  company  of 
more  than  six  persons  ;  (c)  declaring  allegiance  to  any  foreign  power ; 
(d)  holding  the  office  of  Judge  of  the  Supreme  Court ;  (c)  being  insane, 
attainted  or  convicted  of  treason,  felony,  or  any  infamous  offence.  The 
electoral  qualification  for  the  House  of  Assembly  is  as  follows : — Every 
man  of  the  age  of  21  years,  who  is  a  natural-bom  or  naturalized  subject 
of  His  Majesty,  and  has  resided  in  Tasmania  for  a  period  of  twelve 
months,  is  entitled  to  have  his  name  placed  on  the  electoral  roll,  and 
to  vote  at  an  election  of  a  Member  of  the  House  of  Assembly  for  the 
district  in  which  he  resides. 

An  Act  to  confer  the  franchise  on  women  has  been  reserved  for  the 
Royal  assent. 

Since  the  inauguration  of  responsible  Government,  there  have  been 
thirteen  complete  Parliaments  in  Tasmania.  The  first  Parliament  was 
opened  on  the  2nd  December,  1856,  and  dissolved  on  the  8th  May,  1861. 
The  fourth  session  of  the  thirteenth  Parliament  terminated  on  the 
20th  December,  1 902.  On  the  31st  March,  1 902,  the  number  of  electors 
on  the  roll  for  the  Legislative  Council  was  1 0, 502.  In  contested  electorates 
the  number  was  7,613,  and  of  these,  4,919,  or  64*6  per  cent.,  recorded 
votes.  On  the  2nd  April,  1903,  there  were  43,999  electors  on  the  roll 
of  the  Legislative  Assembly.  At  the  election  in  contested  districts  the 
number  of  ballot-papers  was  24,111.  The  votes  recorded  numbered 
23,766,  or  59*9  per  cent  of  the  enrolment,  and  there  were  345  informal 
ballot-papers. 
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New  Zealand. 

The  Act  of  the  Imperial  Legislature  granting  representative  institu- 
tions to  New  Zealand  was  apsented  to  in  1852.  Under  this  Act  the 
constitution  of  a  Greneral  Assembly  for  the  whole  colony  was  provided 
for,  to  consist  of  a  Legislative  Council,  the  members  of  which  were  to  be 
nominated  by  the  Governor  and  a  House  of  Representatives  on  an  elec- 
tive basis.  By  the  Act  of  1852  the  colony  was  divided  into  six  pro- 
vinces, each  presided  over  by  an  elective  Superintendent,  and  with  a 
separate  Provincial  Council,  empowered  to  legislate  except  on  certain 
specified  subjects.  These  Provincial  Councils,  the  number  of  which  was 
ajfterwards  increased  to  nine,  remained  as  integral  parts  of  the  Consti- 
tution until  1876,  when  they  were  abolished  by  the  General  Assembly 
that  body  having  the  power  of  amending  the  Constitution  Act.  The 
powers  previously  exercised  by  Superintendents  and  provincial  officers 
were  delegated  to  local  boards  called  County  Councils,  or  vested  in  the 
Governor. 

The  Governor  is  appointed  by  the  Crown,  but  his  salary  and  allow- 
ances are  paid  by  the  colony,  the  present  salary  being  £5,000  per  annum 
with  allowances  amounting  to  £2,000.  Executive  administration  is 
vested  in  the  Governor,  and  is  conducted  according  to  the  principles 
of  responsible  government.  The  Governor  can  appoint  or  dismiss  his 
Ministers,  but  his  Ministers  must  possess  the  confidence  of  the  majority 
in  the  House  of  Representatives.  He  can  assent  to  bills  or  withhold 
assent  therefrom,  or  reserve  them  for  the  signification  of  His  Majesty's 
pleasure.  He  can  summon,  prorogue,  and  dissolve  the  colonial 
Parliament.  He  can  send  drafts  of  bills  to  either  House  for  con- 
sideration, and  can  return  bills  to  either  House  for  specific  amendment 
after  they  have  been  passed  by  both  Houses,  and  before  they  are 
assented  to  or  reserved  by  him.  The  Commission  from  the  King 
delegates  to  the  Governor  certain  powers  of  the  royal  prerogative,  and 
provides  for  the  constitution  of  an  Executive  Council  to  advise  him  in 
matters  of  importance,  such  Executive  Council  consisting  of  responsible 
Ministers  for  the  time  being.  The  number  of  members  constituting  the 
Legislative  Council  cannot  be  less  than  ten,  but  otherwise  is  practically 
onlimited.  At  present  the  number  is  forty-six.  Councillors  are 
remnnerated  for  their  services  at  the  rate  of  £150  per  annum,  payable 
monthly,  and  actual  travelling  expenses  to  and  from  Wellington  are 
also  allowed.  A  deduction  of  £1  5s.  per  sitting  day  is  made  in  case  of 
absence,  except  through  illness  or  other  unavoidable  cause,  exceeding 
five  sitting  days  in  any  one  session.  To  be  qualified  as  a  member  of  the 
Council  a  person  must  be  of  the  full  age  of  21  years,  and  a  British  sub- 
ject either  by  birth  or  by  Act  of  the  Imperial  Parliament  or  the  Parlia- 
nient  of  New  Zealand.  All  contractors  to  the  public  service  to  an 
anwunt  of  ovei  £50,  and  civil  servants  of  the  colony  are  ineligible.  Prior 
to  1891,  Councillors  held  their  appointments  for  life,  but  on  the  17th 
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September  of  that  year  an  Act  was  passed  making  seven  years  the  period 
of  tenure  of  a  seat,  though  members  may  be  re-appointed.  Two 
members  of  the  Council  are  aboriginal  native  chiefs. 

The  House  of  Representatives  consists  of  eighty  members,  of  whom 
four  are  representatives  of  native  constituencies.  All  the  electoral 
districts  for  European  representatioD,  which  number  sixty-eight, 
return  one  member  each,  with  the  exception  of  the  cities  of  Aucklimd, 
Wellington,  Christchurch,  and  Dunedin,  each  of  which  returns  three 
members.  Representatives  are  remunerated  for  their  services  at  the 
rate  of  £240  per  annum,  but  £2  per  day  for  every  sitting  day 
exceeding  five  is  deducted  on  account  of  absence  during  the  session 
not  due  to  illness  or  other  unavoidable  cause.  To  be  qualified  for  mem- 
bership of  the  House  of  Representatives  a  pecBon  must  be  of  the  male 
sex,  duly  regbtered  on  the  electoral  1*011,  and  free  from  the  disabilities 
mentioned  in  Section  8  of  the  Electoral  Act  of  1893.  All  contractors 
to  the  public  service  of  New  Zealand  to  whom  any  public  money  above 
the  sum  of  £50  is  payable,  directly  or  indirectly,  in  any  one  financial 
year,  as  well  as  civil  servants  of  the  colony,  are  incapable  of  being 
elected,  or  of  sitting  and  voting  aa  members* 

Every  man  or  woman  of  the  full  age  of  21  years,  who  is  either  a 
natural-born  or  naturalised  British  subject,  and  re^dent  in  the  colony 
one  year,  and  three  months  in  one  electoral  district,  is  qualified  to  be 
re^stered  as  an  elector  and  vote  at  elections  of  members  for  the  House 
of  Representatives.  In  the  Maori  districts,  adult  Maoris  are  entitled 
to  vote  without  registration.  Under  the  provisions  of  the  Electoral 
Act  of  1893,  the  franchise  is  extended  to  women  of  both  races  in  acoor- 
dance  with  the  qualifications  specified  above,  but  women  may  not  be 
elected  as  members  of  the  House  of  Representatives.  No  person  may 
be  represented  on  more  than  one  electorai  roU.  The  Act  also  provides 
that  the  name  of  every  qualified  elector  who  fails  to  record,  his  vote 
shall  be  removed  from  the  roll  after  the  election.  Sinoe  the  passing  of 
the  Constitution  Act  conferring  representative  institutions  upon  the 
colony  of  New  Zealand  there  have  been  fourteen  complete  Parliaments. 
The  first  Parliament  was  opened  on  the  27th  May,  1854,  and  dissolved 
on  the  15th  September,  1855,  and  the  fourteenUi  opened  on  the  22nd 
June,  1900,  and  dissolved  on  the  4th  October,  1902. 

At  the  general  election  for  the  first  Parliament,  which  took  place  in 
1853,  the  population  of  the  colony  numbered  30,000,  and  the  electors  on 
the  roll  5,934.  At  the  last  general  election  for  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives, in  November,  1902,  the  electors  on  the  roll  numbered  415,789 
of  whom  185,944  were  females.  The  male  and  female  electors 
numbered  respectively  229,845  and  185,944,  and  the  male  voters 
numbered  175,320,  or  76*3  per  cent,  of  the  enrolment,  while  138,565, 
or  74*5  per  cent,  of  the  females  recorded  their  votes. 
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ON  the  26fch  January,  1788,  Captain  Phillip  arrived  in  Sydn^ 
Harbour,  bringing  with  him  an  establishment  of  about  1,030 
peofde  all  told.  Settlement  soon  spread  from  the  parent  colony,  first  to 
Taamania  in  1803,  and  afterwards  to  other  parts  of  the  continent 
«nd  to  New  Zealand.  At  the  census  of  1901  the  population  of  Aus- 
tralasia, exclusive  of  aborigines  and  Maoris,  was  4,545,967,  distributed 
^m  follows : — 


state.                       1         Males.               females. 

TotaL 

New  South  Wales    

710.005 
60aj20 
277,003 
184,422 
112,875 
89,624 

644,841 
697,360 
221,126 

178,182 
71,249 
82,861 

1,354,846 
1,201,070 
498,129 
362,604 
184,124 
172,475 

Victoria 

^outh  Aastralia   

Western  Anstralia  

Commonwealth    

1,977,649 
405,992 

1,796,599 
366,727 

3,773,24« 
772.719 

New  Zealand 

AoBtralaaia 

2,383,641 

2,162,326 

4,545,967 

^The  figures  are  inclusive  of  half-caste  aborigines  living  in  a  civilised 
condition,  and  if  there  be  added  an  estimated  population  of  148,000 
Australian  aborigines  in  an  uncivilised  State  and  of  43,000  Maoris  in 
Ifew  Zealand,  the  total  population  of  Australasia  at  the  date  of  the 
•eenms  would  be  about  4,737,000. 

The  growth  of  the  population  of  A  ustralasia  from  the  date  of  the 
first  settlement  is  shown  in  the  following  table.  An  official  enumeration 
«€  the  people  wa^s  made  in  most  of  the  years  quoted  : — 


New  Zealand. 

AufltrolMla. 

Tear. 

Population. 

Anntial 
iDoreaae 
percent. 

Population. 

Annual 
Increase 
percent. 

Population. 

Annual 
Inoreaae 
percent 

1788    

1.030  1      

6,508  !     1^-25 

18-24 
1400 
9-98 
6-69 
2-49 
212 

1,030 

6,508 

11,625 

36,610 

79,306 

211,095 

430,696 

1,262,994 

1,924,770 

2,742,660 

3,809,896 

4,546,967 

I80I    

15-25 

1811    „ 

11,526 

35,610 

79,306 

206,095 

403,889 

1,153,973 

1,668,377 

2,252,617 

3,183,237 

3,773,248 

5-88 

11-94 

8-34 

1002 

6-96 

11-07 

3-75 

305 

3-52 

1-71 

5*88 

1821    

11-94 

W31       

8*34 

Mil    

1851    

5,000 
26,707 
99,021 
256,393 
489,933 
626,658 
772,719 

10-28 
7-39 

1861    

11-27 

1871    

4*39 

1881    .- 

3*60 

1891    «.... 

1801    

3-34 
1-78 
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The  high  rate  prior  to  1831  arose  from  the  small  numbers  on 
which  the  increase  was  calculated  ;  while  between  1831  and  1841, 
it  was  due  to  the  policy  of  state-aided  immigration  which  was 
then  in  vogue.  The  discovery  of  gold,  which  proved  a  strong  incentive 
towards  emigration  to  Australia,  accounted  for  the  high  rate  during 
the  period  from  1851  to  1861.  The  rate  of  increase  since  1861  haa 
shown  a  regular  decline  during  each  decennial  period,  and  from  1891  to 
1901  the  annual  increase  was  only  1*78  per  cent.,  which  is  but  slightly 
in  excess  of  the  natural  increase  due  to  the  excess  of  births  over  deaths. 
The  chief  factor  detennining  the  increase  of  population  in  Australia 
prior  to  1860  was  immigration,  and  until  recent  years  the  states  of 
Queensland  and  Western  Australia  gained  more  largely  from  this 
source  than  from  births ;  but  taking  the  whole  period  of  forty-two  years 
from  1861  to  1902  embraced  in  the  following  table,  the  two  elements 
of  increase  compare  as  follows : — 

Arri vals  from  abroad  in  excess  of  departures 779, 345 

Births  in  excess  of  deaths  1,965,093- 

The  population  of  each  state  (exclusive  of  aborigines  of  full  blood 
and  nomadic  half-castes)  at  the  last  five  census  periods,  and  at  the  30th 
June,  1903,  is  shown  below  : — 


state. 

186L 

1871. 

1881. 

1891. 

1901. 

80th  June, 
1903. 

New  South  Wales... 
Victoria 

350.860 

540,322 

30,059 

126,830 

15,691 

90,211 

603,981 
731,528 
120,104 
185,626 
25,353 
101,785 

751,468 
862,346 
213,525 
279,865 
29,708 
115,705 

1,132,234 

1,140,405 

393,718 

320,431 

49,782 

146,667 

1,354,846 
1,201,070 
498,129 
362,604 
184,124 
172,475 

1,415,760 
1,208,070 

Oueensland        .... 

612,760 

South  Australia    ... 
Western  Australia.. 
Twrniania   ............ 

365,020 
221,990 
176,960 

Commonwealth 
New  Zealand 

1,15.3,973 
99,021 

1,668,377 
256,393 

2,252,617 
489,933 

3,183,237 
626,658 

3,773,248 
772,719 

3,900.660 
818,830 

Australasia    ... 

1,252,994 

1,924,770 

2,742,550  |3,809,895 

4,545.967 

4,719,390 

In  order  to  show  the  great  differences  in  the  growth  of  the  population 
of  the  individual  states  during  the  last  ten  years,  the  appended  table  has 
been  prepared,  giving  the  iX)pulation  at  the  end  of  each  year  since  1893, 
and  at  the  middle  of  1903.     In  this  table  aborigines  are  included  : — 


Year. 

New  South 
Wales. 

Victoria. 

Queens- 
land. 

South 
Australia. 

Western 
Australia. 

Tasmania. 

New 
Zealand. 

AustnU- 
asU. 

1893 

1,1 

M) 

1,176,460 

417,970 

348,050 

65.060 

150,630 

672.260 

4.089.870 

1894 

i.s 

>0 

1.182,630 

428,540 

347,220 

82,070 

152,d00 

686.130 

4.118,440 

1895 

1.5 

ro 

1,186,800 

441.110 

350.810 

101.240 

154.930 

698.710 

4.196,370 

1896 

1.5 

ro 

1.180,710 

460,800 

361.600 

137,950 

169.280 

714.160 

4.272,970 

1897 

1,2 

H) 

1,183.(90 

460.480 

352,870 

161,920 

163,870 

729.060 

4.35?,620 

1898 

1.J 

V) 

1,183,870 

471,610 

855.210 

168.130 

163.320 

743,460 

4.413,180 

1899 

1,J 

iO 

1,189,670 

482.400 

359,290 

171.030 

172,220 

766..'i00 

4,475,100 

1900 

1.8 

K) 

1,197,390 

498,260 

861.860 

ISO,  150 

172,980 

770.630 

4,54&,S0O 

1901 

l.J 

JO 

1,211,160 

611,080 

365,180 

194.110 

174.880 

787,660 

4,623.090 

1902 

1.^ 

10 

1,211,720 

616.990 

886,110 

218,330 

177.460 

807,980 

4,700,250 

1903— \ 
Jane    0  i 

1,420,060 

1,208,850 

617,900 

806,020 

221,990 

176,960 

818,830 

4,729.100 
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The  average  annual  rat«s  of  increase  in  the  various  states  during 
each  period  of  ten  years  from  the  beginning  of  1861  to  the  end  of  1900, 
and  for  the  years  1901-2  were  as  follow  : — 


Averaf^e  Annual  Rate  of  Increase. 

state. 

1861-70. 

1871-80. 

1881-90. 

1891-190a 

1001.2. 

NewSonth  Wales   

Victoria 

per  cent. 
3-65 
3-05 
15-21 
4-00 
6-12 
1-39 

per  cent. 
414 
1-71 
6-95 
3-83 
1-47 
1-31 

per  cent. 
414 
2-80 
5-68 
1-79 
4-78 
2-39 

per  cent. 
1-98 
0-55 
2-40 
124 
14-56 
1-76 

per  cent. 
1-56 
0-59 

Queensland    

1-76 

South  Australia    

0-66 

Western  Australia  

Tairm4^ii4% , . , . 

8-82 
1-29 

Commonwealth 

New  Zealand    

3-76 
12*04 

313 
6-92 

3  47 
2-59 

1-80 
210 

1-66 
2-39 

Australasia    

4-51 

3-70 

3-33 

1*85 

1-69 

The  total  populations,  at  the  end  of  each  of  the  last  ten  years,  of 
the  six  states  which  form  the  Australian  Commonwealth  are  given 
below  : — 


1893 3,367,610 

1894 3,432,310 

1895 3,496,660 

1896 3,558,810 

1897 3,623,460 


1898 3,669,670 

1899 3,718,690 

1900 3,774,710 

1901 3,835,430 

1902 3,892,320 


The  following  table  gives  the  total  increase  in  each  state  during  the 
forty-two  years,  1861-1902,  distinguishing  the  natural  increase  arising 
from  the  excess  of  births  over  deaths  from  the  increase  due  to  the  excess 
of  arrivals  over  departures : — 


Excess  of— 

Total  Increase. 

state. 

Births  over 
Deaths. 

Immigration 

over 
Emigration. 

New  South  Wales 

723,845 
659,366 
225,690 
228,026 
37,499 
90,667 

335,329 

14,507 

262,244 

13,972 

160,604 

(-)  982 

1,059,174 
673,873 

Victoria  

Qaeensland  .................. 

487,934 

South  Australia 

241,998 

Western  Australia 

198,103 

Tasmania 

89,685 

(commonwealth 

1,965,093 
427,829 

785,674 
300,390 

2,760,767 

New  Zealand 

728,219 

Anstralasia ............... 

2,392,922 

1,086,064 

3,478,986 

(— )  ExoeM  of  Emigration  oyer  Immigratioii. 


The  information  conveyed  by  the  above  figures  is  important,  as  illus- 
tiadng,  not  only  the  movement  of  population,  but  also  the  effect  upon 
immigration,  of  local  influences,  such  as  the  attraction  of  liberal  land 
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laws,  the  fertilitj  of  the  soil,  the  p^rmanezDoe  of  employment,  and  th& 
policy  of  assisied  immigrat^ion.  Btit  a  bare  statement  of  the  gToa» 
increase  to  each  state  from  immigration  is  apt  to  be  misleading,  since 
the  original  density  of  population  must  be  deemed  a  factor  affecting 
the  current  of  immigration.  The  following  figures  show  the  density  of 
population  per  square  mile  in  each  state  at  the  time  of  taking  the 
census  on  the  last  five  occasions  and  also  at  the  close  of  1902  : — 


8«. 

1861. 

1871. 

1881. 

1801. 

IWl. 

81st  Dec., 
1002. 

New  South  Wales 

1-13 
6-16 
0-04 
014 
0-02 
3-44 

1-62 
8-32 
0-18 
0-20 
003 
3-88 

2^42 
9-81 
0-32 
0-31 
0-03 
4^1 

366 
12-98 
0-59 
0-35 
0-06 
6-69 

4-86 
13-66 
076 
0-40 
0-19 
6-57 

4-63 

Victoria  

13-78 

QiiMDsland , 

0*77 

Sooifa  Aastaralia 

Western  Australia 

0-40 
0-22 

Tasmania     

6*76 

Commonwealth 

NewZmvlan^l  ; 

0-39 
0-96 

0-66 
2-46 

0-76 
4-69 

1-07 
6-00 

1«7 
7-39 

1-31 
7-73 

Australasia 

0-41 

0-68 

0-89 

1*24 

1-48 

l*fl2 

At  the  close  of  the  year  1902  the  population  of  Australasia,  including 
the  native  races,  only  reached  a  density  of  1*59  persons  per  square 
mile — a  ante  which  is  far  below  that  of  any  other  civilised  country ;  and 
excluding  Australian  aborigines  and  Maoris,  the  density  was  only 
1*52  per  square  mile.  But  a  comparison  of  the  density  of  population 
in  Australasia  with  that  in  older  countries  of  the  world  is  of  little 
practical  use,  beyond  affording  some  indication  of  the  future  of  these 
states  ^when  their  population  shall  have  reached  the  proportions  to 
be  found  in  the  old  world.  The  latest  authoritative  statements  give 
the  density  of  the  populations  of  the  great  divisions  of  the  world  as. 
follows ; — 


GontiDent. 

Ana  in  tquuie  MUm. 

Population. 

Porsflns  per 
•qwHceMU*. 

Burope 

3.742,000 

17,101,000 

11,610,000 

14,805,000 

3,467,000 

1,782,000 

372,925,000 
830,658,000 
170,060,000 
132,718,000 
6,907,000 
82,000 

V9-66 

Asia 

48-57 

Afrio%  

14-77 

Ameridb  

8*9e 

Australasia  and  Pacific  Islands. 
Polar  Regions 

1-71 
0-05 

The  World 

52,347,000 

1,612,240,000 

28-89 

From  the  earliest  years  of  settlement  there  was  a  steady  if  not 
powerful  stream  of  immigration  into  these  states;  but  in  ISt^l, 
memorable  for  the  finding  of  gold,  the  curveBt  -was  swollen  by  thomanda 
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«f  men  in  the  priBie  of  life  who  were  attracted  to  the  shows  of  AnstnJia 
by  the  hope  of  speedily  aequiring  weal&  By  far  the  greats  number  of 
these  new  arrivals  settled  in  Yictoriay  which  had  just  been  separated 
from  New  South  Wales^  and  for  some  years  afterwards  Victoria  had 
an  unpreoedeaited  addition  to  its  population.  The  vest  changcB  which 
took  place  will  be  evident  when  it  i»  stated  that  in  1850,  just  prior  to 
the  gold  rush,  the  population  of  the  northern  and  southern  portions 
of  New  South  Wales  was#: — 

Port  Bhillip  (afterwards  Victoria) 76,162 

Remaining  portion  of  the  Colony   189,341 

While  five  years  afterwards  the  population  of  each  was : — 

Victoria 364.324 

New  South  Wales    277,579 

Victoria  enjoyed  the  advantage  in  population  and  increased  its  lead 
yearly  until  1871,  when  its  inhabitants  exceeded  in  number  those  of  New 
doudi  Wales  by  no  less  than  229,654.  But  from  that  time  almost  every 
year  showed  a  nearer  approach  in  the  numbera  of  the  inhabitants  of 
the  two  States,  until  at  the  census  of  1891  Victoria  had  a  lead  of  only 
8,1719  while  at  the  end  of  that  year  New  South  Wales  had  the  greater 
population  by  about  5,800.  At  the  30th  June,  1903,  the  parent  state 
had  increased  its  lead  to  211,700.  In  considering  the  question  of 
increase  of  population,  attention  should  be  paid  to  the  density  as  well 
as  to  the  actual  number  of  the  population ;  in  regard  to  the  case  in 
point,  the  density  of  Victoria  is  13*72  per  square  mile,  and  in  New 
South  Wales  only  4-53. 

New  Zealand  and  Queensland,  and  Western  Australia  also  in 
rscent  years,  owe  much  of  their  remarkable  progress  to  the  disooveiy 
of  gold.  In  New  Zealand  the  gold  fever  broke  out  in  1861,  when  the 
population  numbered  only  99,021,  and  the  period  of  its  activity  extended 
over  many  years.  At  the  end  of  1902  the  population  had  reached 
807,930  souls,  exclusive  of  Maoris,  or  more  than  eight  times  that  of  1861. 
In  Queensland  the  attractive  force  'of  the  goldfields  was  exerted  at  a 
later  date,  and  was  a  powerful  factor  in  stimulating  the  growth  of 
population  in  that  state ;  while  the  development  of  Western  Australia 
diuiiig  the  patrt  twelve  years  has  been  wholly  due  to  the  gold  deposits 
diBoovered  there,  the  population  increasing  from  the  small  number  of 
46,290  at  the  end  of  1890  to  215,140  at  the  close  of  1902.  The  great 
rash  of  a  few  years  ago  has  moderated  considerably,  but  the  uet  increase 
fajexcees  of  immigration  over  emigration  during  1902  amounted,  never- 
tbelcHfl^  to  16,858 ;  and  in  view  of  the  vast  mineral  possibilities  of  the 
stete  it  will  not  be  surprising  if  fresh  discoveries  should  at  any  time 
be  made,  and  immigration  on  an  extensive  scsJe  again  set  in. 

Much  of  the  increase  of  population,  especially  in  New  South  Wales, 
YiDioria,  Qaeenaland,  and'  New  Zealand,  was  due  to  the  state  poHcy 
cCaaabted  immigratioaL     The  following  table  shows  the  numl>er  of  all 
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immigrants  introduced  into  Australasia  either  wholly  or  partly  at  the 
expense  of  the  State,  up  to  the  end  of  1902  : — 


SUte. 

Prior  to  1881.    |    1881  to  1902.    |         Total. 

New  South  Wales     

177,234 

140,102 

62,399 

88,050 

889 

18,965 

34,738 

211,972 
140,102 
169,203 

95,348 
7,132 

21,699 

Victoria  

Queensland 

116,804 
7,298 

*  6.243 
2,734 

South  Australia 

Western  Australia 

Commonwealth 

New  Zealand 

477,639 
•100,920 

167,817 
14,658 

645,456 
•116,678 

Australasia     

678,559 

182,475 

761.034 

•  Exclusive  of  a  number  prior  to  1870,  of  which  no  record  can  be  found. 

Queensland  and  Western  Australia  are  the  only  States  that  at  present 
assist  immigrants  ;  New  South  Wales  ceased  to  do  so  in  1888,  Victoria 
practically  ceased  assisted  immigration  in  1873,  South  Australia  in 
1886,  Tasmania  and  New  Zealand  in  1891. 

The  following  table  shows  the  increase  of  population  by  excess  of 
immigration  over  emigration  for  the  five  decennial  periods  ended  1 900, 
and  for  the  years  1901-2  : — 


state.                     1  1861-60. 

1861-70. 

1871-80.  1    1881-90. 

1801-1900. 1    1901-2. 

New  South  Wales  

123,097 

398,753 

t 

33,024 

7.187 

6,767 

45,539 
38,935 
68,191 
17,949 
5,891 
3,228* 

109,341 
12. 672* 
73,849 
34,569 
638* 
1,427* 

164,205 

112,097 

101,52$ 

17.004* 

10,170 

5,572 

16,167 

108,795* 

17.247 

16.623* 

118,592 

73* 

12» 

Victoria 

Queensland   

South  Australia 

Western  Australia  

16,060* 
1,428 
4,919» 

26.673 
1,823* 

Commonwealth    .. 
New  Zealand    

568,828 
44,742 

173,277 
118,637 

203,022 
132,976 

376,565 
9,453 

26,515 
27.211 

6,187 
12,11S 

Australasia    

613,570 

291,1914 

335,998 

386,018 

63,726 

18,300 

*  Denotes  oxcets  of  emigrants.       t  Included  in  New  South  Wales  figures. 

It  will  be  seen  that  Australasia  has  gained  but  little  by  excess  of 
immigration  over  emigration  during  the  past  twelve  years.  For  the 
period  1881-90  the  gain  from  this  source  was  386,018 ;  but  in  the 
ensuing  period  it  fell  to  53,726,  and  in  thi*ee  of  the  states  there  was  an 
actual  loss  by  emigration.  Of  all  the  states,  Western  Australia  alone 
seems  to  attract  intending  emigrants  from  other  countries,  and  but  for 
excess  of  arrivals  shown  by  that  state  during  1901  and  1902,  the 
Commonwealth  would  have  suffered  a  considerable  net  loss  by  emigration 
as  in  the  two  preceding  years. 

If  the  results  for  the  last  twelve  years  be  compared,  it  will  be  seen 
that  there  was  an  exodus  both  from  Victoria  and  South  Australia,  the 
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former  losing  123,855  persons,  and  the  latter  21,542,  by  excess  of 
emigration,  while  Tasmania  also  lost  2,279  persons  from  the  same  source. 
The  gain  in  the  other  States  of  the  Commonwealth  was  very  limited, 
with  the  exception  of  Western  Australia,  where  there  was  a  net  increase 
of  146,991  persons ;  the  remaining  states  showed  an  increase  of  only 
33,783  persons.  The  following  table  shows  the  increase  of  population 
by  excess  of  arrivals  over  departures  in  each  state  for  the  twenty-two 
years  ending  1902  : — 


Ytu, 

Victoria. 

Queens- 
land. 

South 
Aus- 
tralia. 

Western 
Aus- 
tralia. 

1 
Tas-  'Common- 
niania.  ;  wealth. 

New 
Zealand. 

Austral- 
asia. 

1881 

16,673 

4.976 

•4,009 

12,055 

401 

1,166 

31,262 

1,970 

33,232 

1882 

16,034 

6,563 

17,043 

•3,679 

94 

587 

36,642 

2,375 

39,017 

1883 

27,278 

6,597 

34,371 

4,266 

436 

689 

73.637 

8,657 

82,294 

18S4 

23,944 

8,525 

18,620 

275 

871 

816 

53,051 

7,724 

60,776 

1885 

24,829 

9,027 

7,056 

•9,280 

1,628 

•388 

32,872 

2,757 

35,629 

1886 

18,073 

15,436 

7,695 

♦8,819 

3.738 

•302 

35,821 

•199 

35,622 

1887 

7,202 

15,445 

11,527 

•3,008 

2,049 

1.797 

35,012 

211 

35,223 

1888 

6,633 

25,757 

5,651 

•8,325 

•1,196 

♦383 

28,137 

♦10,548 

17,589 

1889 

8,241 

9,794 

4,340 

•2,346 

578 

1,172 

21,779 

•700 

21,079 

1890 

15,298 

9,977 

•769 

1,857 

1,571 

418 

28,352 

•2,794 

25,568 

1891 

17,158 

5,256 

•2,.375 

•1.878 

6,073 

3,303 

27,537 

•3,745 

23,792 

1892 

3,969 

•11,490 

•727 

2,981 

4,473 

•3,846 

•4,640 

4,953 

313 

1893 

•1,560 

•12,484 

231 

3,041 

5,223 

•2.995 

•8,544 

10,410 

1,866 

1894 

919 

•12,648 

1,891 

♦2,288 

15,968 

•844 

2,998 

2,260 

5,258 

1895 

•840 

•14,400 

2,848 

•.3,014 

18,401 

•649 

2,346 

897 

3,243 

1896 

•3,987 

•22,054 

818 

•5,175 

35.948 

1,648 

7,218 

3,270 

10,488 

1897 

•173 

•13,804 

1,240 

•4,748 

22,592 

1,853 

6,960 

2,768 

9,718 

1898 

1,789 

•11,197 

3,390 

♦1,398 

3,958 

2,229 

•1,229 

2.689 

1,460 

1899 

390 

•8,130 

3.135 

♦864 

50 

1,430 

•3,989 

1,885 

•2,104 

1900 

•1,518 

•7,844 

6,796 

•.3,280 

5,906 

•2,202 

•2,142 

1,834 

•308 

1901 

•6,914 

•1,344 

4,534 

•1,216 

10,761 

•1,725 

4,096 

4,123 

8,219 

1902 

6,902 

•13.716 

•3,106  1  •3,703 

15,812 

♦98  J  2,091 

7,990 

10,081 

*  Denotes  excess  of  departures. 

The  great  bulk  of  the  movement  of  population  within  recent  years, 
shown  above,  is  only  inter-state ;  and  it  is  evident  that  immigrants  are 
not  attracted  to  these  shores  from  abroad,  the  long  sea  voyage  and  cost 
of  passage  probably  being  the  chief  deterring  reasons. 

Centralisation  op  Population. 

One  of  the  most  notable  problems  in  the  progress  of  modem  civilisation 
is  the  tendency  of  the  population,  everywhere  exhibited  in  the  chief 
countries  of  the  world,  to  accumulate  in  great  cities.  Not  only  is  this 
apparent  iii  England,  France,  and  other  countries  where  the  development 
of  manufactures  has  brought  about  an  entire  change  in  the  employments 
of  the  people,  and  has  necessarily  caused  the  aggregation  of  workers  in 
towns,  but  it  ia  seen  also  in  the  United  States,  the  most  favoured 
country  for  the  agricultural  labourer. 

The  progress  of  the  chief  cities  of  Australasia  has  been  remarkable,  and 
has  no  parallel  among  the  cities  of  the  old  world.  Even  in  America  the 
rise  of  ^e  great  cities  has  been  accompanied  by  a  corresponding  increase 
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in  the  rural  population,  but  in  AustraUa,  perhapB  for  tJie  first  time  in 
history,  -w^as  presented  the  spectacle  of  magnificent  cities  growing  vi<^ 
marvelloas  rapidity,  and  embracing  within  their  limits  one-third  of  the 
population  of  the  states  of  which  they  are  the  seat  of  government  The 
almormal  aggregation  of  the  population  into  Idieir  copibd  cities  is  a  most 
unfortunate  element  in  ^Iob  progress  of  these  states,  and  as  regairds  som& 
0f  them  is  becoming  more  marked  each  year. 

One  satisfactory  feature  in  connection  with  the  growth  of  pofmlstum 
in  the  chief  cities  of  Australia  is  that,  until  very  recently,  such  increase 
did  not  take  place  through  absorption  of  the  rural  population.  In  all 
new  countries  the  tendency  has  been  for  immigrants  to  settle  in  or 
near  the  principal  t«owns  which  mostly  lie  near  the  seaboard,  and  the 
fact  that  these  states  possess  no  good  navigable  waterways  leading 
from  the  interior  tends  still  further  to  the  aggregation  of  population 
in  the  cities. 

The  population  of  the  chief  cities  of  Australasia  and  the  estimated 
nimibers  of  their  inhabitants  at  the  various  census  periods,  and  at  the 
dose  of  1902,  are  shown  in  the  following  table,  which  illustrates  the 
remarkable  progress  referred  to : — 


<«ty. 

1841. 

1861.         1861. 

1871. 

1881.     1    1881. 

1901. 

1902. 

Sydney    

29,978 
1S,«80 

68,924 

23,148 

2,548 

tl4,677 

95,789 

189,916 

6,061 

18,808 

19,449 

187,776 
206,780 
15,029 
42,744 
5,244 
19,002 
7,908 

224,989 
282,947 
81,109 
108,864 
5,822 
21,118 
20,668 

888,288 
490.896 
98,667 
188,252 
8,447 
88,450 
88,224 

487,900 
494,129 
119,428 
162,261 
86,274 
84,626 
49.844 

606,610 

Melbourne     

Brisbane     

Adelaide    ........ 

Perth  

602,610» 
122,815- 
166,728^ 
42,474 
34,809' 

Hobart 

flTolUngton    

62,690 

*  In  1846.   t  In  1840.   %  In  1850. 

The  aggregation  of  population  is  most  marked  in  the  cases  of  Ade- 
laide and  Melbourne,  while  Sydney  is  also  conspicuous.  The  other  cities 
are  not  so  remarkable,  the  proportion  of  the  people  resident  in 
Wellington  especially  being  very  small.  The  proportion  of  population 
in  each  capital  compared  with  that  of  the  whole  state  at  the  last  four 
census  periods,  and  on  the  Slst  December  1902,  is  shown  below. 


City. 

1871. 

1881. 

1601. 

1901. 

1902: 

Sydney 

Melbonme  ,.. 

percent. 
27-34 
28-27 
12-51 
28-XI3 
20-68 
18-76 
808 

percent. 
29-93 
32-81 
14-57 
37-11 
19-60 
18-25 
4-20 

per  cent. 
^•86 
43-05 
28-79 
41-69 
16-97 
22-81 
6-30 

per  cent. 
35-90 
4113 
23-73    • 
44-76 
19-70 
20-08 
6-39 

percent. 
361S 
41-69 

Brisbane 

28-65 

Adelaide 

Perth  

Hobart    

45-31 
19-74 
19-66 

W^elluurton 

8-51 

Although  Wellington  is  the  capital  of  New  Zealand,  it  is  exceeded  in 
population  by  Auckland  and  Christchurch,  and  probably  by  Dunedin. 
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Still,  even  in  the  largest  of  these  cities — Auckland, — the  population  is 
not  more  than  8*70  per  cent,  and  in  the  four  together  is  only  29*25  per 
cent,  of  that  of  the  whole  colony. 

The  followins:  is  a  list  of  the  cities  and  most  important  towns  of 
Australasia,  with  their  pomilations  at  the  latest  available  dates.  In 
the  case  of  the  capital  cities,  the  populations  are  as  at  the  31st 
December,  1902;  the  dates  to  which  Uie  other  figures  refer  are  as 
follow : — New  South  Wales,  2nd  February,  1902  ;  Victoria,  Western 
Australia,  and  New  Zealand,  31st  March,  1901 ;  Queensland  and 
Tasmania^  31st  December,  1902 ;  while  the  figures  for  South  Australia 
show  the  mean  populations  for  1902.  In  all  but  the  most  important 
towns,  where  the  suburbs  are  included,  the  populations  quoted  are 
thoee  of  the  boroughs  or  municipal  districts  : — 


city  or  Town. 


Popaktion. 


Citiy  or  Town. 


Population. 


New  Soath  Wales^ 

Sydney , 

KewoMUe 

Broken  Hill 

Pamunatta  

Oonlbom , 

Maitland  

Bsthmrt   

Orange  

Albury  

XaDWOIXO 

Lithgow    

Grafton 

Wagga  Wagga    .. 

Victoria — 

Melbonme    

Ballarat 

Bendigo 

Geelong 

Eaglehawk   

Warmambool  

Stawell 

Castienudne 

Maryborough  

QiieensUnd — 

Brisbane    

Rockbiunpton  

Townsville    

Gympie 

3Jaiyborough  

Toowoomba 

Ipewioh 

Monnt  Morgan  .. 
Charters  Towers .. 
Bnndaberg    


508,510 

58,010 

26,970 

12,560 

10,500 

10,100 

9,340 

6,510 

6,310 

5,980 

5,720 

5,340 

4,890 

502,610 

43,823 

30,774 

18,289 

8,367 

6,4(H 

5,318 

6,7a3 

5,622 

122,815 

18,376 

12,075 

13,100 

10,159 

ia,550 

8,637 

6,800 

5,000 

5,000 


8(^th  Anstralia — 

Adelaide  

Port  Adelaide.... 

Port  Pine 

Mount  Gambler  . 


Western  Australia — 

Perth    

Fremantle 

Kal^oorlie    

Bomder 

Coolgardie   

Albuiy 


Tasmania — 

Hobart 

Launoeeton  .. 
Queenstown., 

Zeehan 

Beaconsfield., 


New  Zealand — 

Auckland     

Christohiirch  

Dunedin    , 

Wellington , 

STapier 

Wanganui 

Nelson 

Palmerston  North  , 

Timaru 

InveroaigUl 

Oamara 

New  Plymouth  .„, 
Thames 


165,723 

20,458 

8,481 

3,225 


42,474 
20,448 
6,652 
4,601 
4.249 
3,594 


34,809^ 

21,466 

5,203 

5,162 

2,658 


67,22^- 

57,041 

62,390' 

52,590 

8,774 

7,329 

7,010 

6,534 

6,424 

6,215 

4,836 

4,405 

4,009 
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The  above  statement  shows  clearly  where  the  people  have  settled,  for, 
excluding  the  capitals,  there  are  only  five  cities  in  the  whole  of 
Australasia  with  a  population  of  over  40,000,  viz.,  Newcastle,  68,010; 
Auckland,  67,226;  Dunedin,  52,390;  Ballarat,  43,823;  Christchurch, 
57,041 ;  and  of  these  five,  three  are  in  New  Zealand. 


Ages  op  the  People. 

The  ages  of  the  people,  as  ascertained  at  the  census  of  1901,  were  as 
shown  by  the  following  statement,  in  which  the  population  has  been 
arranged  in  five-year  groups.  Thei*e  is  the  same  tendency  in  Aus- 
tralia as  in  other  countries  for  the  people  to  state  their  ages  at 
the  nearest  decennial  or  quinquennial  period,  hence  it  is  necessary 
to  adjust  the  census  figures  before  they  can  be  stated  under  indi- 
vidual ages.  The  grouping  in  five-year  periods,  as  indicated  below, 
although  not  entirely  satisfactory,  is  sufficiently  accurate  for  practical 
purposes.  The  following  table  shows  the  ages  of  males,  exclusive  of 
aborigines : — 


Males. 


Age  Group. 

New 
South 
Wales. 

Victoria. 

Queens- 
land. 

South 
Aus- 
tralia, 

Western 
Aus- 
tralia. 

Tas- 
mania. 

Common- 
wealth. 

New 
Zealand. 

Under  5 

S0.H08 

m  792 

31,807 
31,908 

20,260 
22,756 

10,441 
8,891 

10,702 
^VT60 

219,810 
280,949 

44,324 
43,314 

5  and  under  10   . . 

84,189 

72,045 

10           „        15    .. 

yi,5S2 

67,374 

29,005 

22,193 

7,505 

\49 

218,308 

43,100 

15           „        20   .. 

70,423 

58,882 

23,684 

20,007 

7,088 

't,;]88 

189,472 

42,456 

20           „        21    .. 

l'i,754 

10,42» 

4,830 

3,618 

1,957 

1,764 

35,352 

8,559 

21           „        26    .. 

49.61M 

40,150 

19,760 

13,023 

9,884 

fU.97 

189,008 

32,637 

25           „        80   .. 

Pf5,273 

45,458 

23 .034 

13,771 

]  5,822 

7,276 

162,234 

35.S07 

30           „        35    .. 

:>2,59e 

46,628 

22,(J39 

■  12,945 

14,846 

(;.422 

156,075 

29,694 

35           „        40    .. 

52,336 

46,716 

22,083 

12,013 

12,441 

fV262 

151,849 

24,301 

40           „        45    .. 

44,930 

37,111 

18,419 

11,371 

8,722 

r..J78 

126,826 

21,589 

45           „        60    .. 

33,338 

24,126 

13,046 

9,033 

5,220 

y,760 

88,623 

19,184 

50           „        55    .. 

25,615 

18,337 

10,187 

6,767 

3,463 

2.797 

67,166 

15,413 

55           „        60    .. 

19,634 

15,337 

7.981 

6,836 

2,311 

1,996 

52,605 

13,711 

60           „        65    .. 

10,733 

14,972 

6,783 

3,992 

1,767 

1,729 

46,976 

12,803 

25      "     12  •• 

13,006 

16,077 

4,131 

2,872 

1,101 

1,292 

88,478 

10,irK» 

70           „        75   .. 

7,772 

11,777 

2,230 

2,282 

692 

1,128 

26,876 

5,848 

75           ,.        80   .. 

3,578 

.%732 

959 

1,290 

290 

756 

12,608 

2,285 

80           „        85    .. 

1,883 

2,452 

453 

646 

140 

459 

6,038 

1,060 

85  and  over   

800 

775 

143 

247 

86 

199 

2,200 

375 

Unspecifled  (child- 

ren) 

277 

502 

5 

8 

792 

24 

Unspecified(adult8) 

2,286 

2,049 

3,043 

261 

"i20 

7,759 

406 

Aboriginal  half, 
castea    (un- 
specifled)   .... 

... 

773 

.... 

778 

Total    .... 

710,005 

606,720 

277,008 

184,422 

112,875 

89,624 

1,977,649 

405,992 

In  the  next  table  similar  information  is  given  regarding  females. 
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Females, 


Age  Group. 

New 
South 
Wales. 

Victoria. 

Queens- 
land. 

South 
Aus- 
tralia. 

Western 
Aus- 
tralia. 

Tas- 
mania. 

Common- 
wealth. 

New 
Zealand. 

Under  6 

78,553 

65,163 

30,687 

10,817 

]  N  >34 

10,163 
10,864 

214,617 
225,708 

42,482 
42,422 

SudonderlO   .. 

bl,!)46 

70,483 

30,947 

22,012 

b,S56 

10        „       15   .. 

SKm 

Oi;,(}28 

28,557 

21,599 

7,320 

10.487 

214,688 

42,125 

15         „       20   .. 

70,736 

59,712 

22,792 

20,162 

5,849 

i'')63 

188,314 

42.358 

20         „       21   .. 

1:^,457 

11,C29 

4,368 

3,727 

1,278 

^^ 

86,295 

8,588 

21         „        25    .. 

r.i,:i6i 

45,1)89 

16,818 

13,813 

6,t)01 

{13 

140,295 

83,377 

25         „       80   .. 

r>(;,043 

52,822 

18,284 

14,253 

S,*J77 

J61 

156,640 

88,283 

80         ,.       85    .. 

4t'.,d97 

48,150 

15,958 

12,308 

7.298 

i76 

186,047 

27,272 

36         „        40    .. 

41,593 

43,:^S8 

13,706 

11,213 

5,322 

!17 

120,438 

21,217 

40         „        45    .. 

:;;i,436 

83,546 

10,710 

0,596 

3,:»1 

;,167 

95,146 

17,347 

43          „        50    .. 

24,<)01 

21,804 

7,402 

7,277 

2,151 

;:,()94 

65,729 

13,997 

50          „        65    .. 

V.K-.^l 

17,589 

6.042 

5,573 

1,678 

L',379 

62,588 

11,991 

55          „        60    .. 

i:.,:i76 

15,156 

4,918 

4,f>45 

1,177 

1,^J85 

43,057 

9.968 

60          „        65    .. 

12,192 

14,288 

3,957 

4,026 

1)08 

1,725 

87,096 

8,017 

65          „        70    .. 

0/337 

13,842 

2,400 

3,051 

670 

].321 

30,421 

6,U28 

70         „       75    .. 

fi,202 

S,a59 

1,382 

2.280 

279 

JIO 

18.412 

8,236 

75         „       80    .. 

2.S44 

4,231 

705 

1,262 

133 

514 

9,689 

1,679 

«         „        85    .. 

1,574 

2,065 

843 

«J98 

56 

802 

5,038 

852 

85andorer   

678 

750 

127 

810 

25 

147 

2,037 

340 

Unspecified  (child- 

ren)  

44 

876 

11 

16 

446 

15 

riBpecified(adult«) 

447 

1,880 

258 

81 

27 

2,188 

193 

Aboritnnal  half- 

cutes   (un- 

specified)   .... 

760 

.... 

.... 

760 

.... 

Total    .... 

644,841 

597,360 

221,120 

178,182 

71,249 

82,851 

1,795,599 

366,727 

In  the  following  table  will  be  found  the  ages  of  the  total  population, 
exclusive  of  aborigines. 


Total  Population. 


Age  Group. 

New 
South 
Wales. 

Victoria. 

Queens- 
land. 

South 
Aus- 
tralia. 

Western 
Aus- 
tralia. 

Tas- 
mania. 

Common- 
wealth. 

New 
Zealand. 

Under5 

158,861 

131,f>.^5 

61,  04 

1  J 177 

20,675 

20,865 

434,427 

86,806 

5  and  under  10   .. 

166,185 

:;:,:.28 

<'i  :,  55 

45,:!68 

17,747 

22,024 

466,657 

85,736 

10         „       16   .. 

161,679 

!.    .     102 

62 

43,792 

14,825 

21,136 

432,996 

85,226 

15         „       20   .. 

141,159 

;      94 

;>s'76 

4(J,T69 

12,937 

18,451 

377,786 

84,814 

»         „        21    .. 

26,211 

L','.;i58 

;M98 

7,346 

3,235 

3,600 

71,647 

17,142 

n          „        25    .. 

101.055 

m.;,j39 

36,578 

20.286 

16,886 

12,810 

279,808 

66,014 

»         „        30    .. 

112.816 

iK,280 

4].;  as 

2^,024 

24,499 

13,837 

818,874 

68.640 

30          „        35    .. 

99,293 

1*4,778 

3>,  97 

'J  ..;i8 

22,143 

11,998 

2»2,122 

56,966 

S5          „        40    .. 

93,928 

■JO,  103 

;;:    88 

a6 

17,763 

11,479 

272,287 

45,518 

40          „        45    .. 

78,366 

7i;,057 

iiy,i29 

t67 

12,113 

9.740 

220,972 

88,936 

45          „        60    .. 

57.339 

45.930 

20,448 

ir,3i0 

7,871 

6,86-1 

154,252 

88,131 

50          „        56    .. 

44,942 

35.926 

16,229 

12,:i40 

6,131 

5,176 

119,744 

27,404 

55          „        00    .. 

36,010 

80,493 

12,899 

i»,881 

3,488 

3,881 

96.652 

28.674 

»          „        66    .. 

28,925 

2l\260 

10,740 

8.018 

2,675 

3,454 

83,072 

20,820 

65          „        70    .. 

22,242 

29,919 

6,581 

rM>2S 

1,671 

2,613 

68,899 

16,188 

70         „        75    .. 

12.974 

20,136 

8,612 

4,f«2 

971 

2,033 

44,288 

8.684 

75         „        80    .. 

6,422 

9,963 

1,664 

2,562 

423 

1,270 

22,294 

3,964 

»         „        85    .. 

8,4u7 

4,517 

796 

1,844 

196 

761 

11,071 

1,902 

S5  and  over  

1,478 

1,525 

270 

667 

61 

846 

4,287 

715 

loqwdfled  (child- 

ren)   

321 

878 

16 

28 

1,288 

39 

ri»pedfied(adaltB) 

2,733 

8,420 

3,296 

292 

147 

9,897 

601 

AborijElnal      half- 

castes  (unspecified) 

1,683 

1,638 

Total    .... 

1,354,846 

1,201,070 

498,129 

862,604 

184,124 

172,475 

8,773,248 

772,719 

Of  the  total  population  of  Australasia,  53  03  per  cent  were  over  21 
years  of  age.     The   largest  proportion  of  adults   is  to   be   found  in 
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Western  Australia,  where  they  comprise  62*29  per  cent,  of  the  popula- 
tion ;  and  the  lowest  proportion  in  Tasmania,  where  they  represent 
50*09  per  cent.  The  following  table  shows  the  number  of  persons  under 
21  years  of  age,  and  those  21  and  over,  with  the  proportion  of  adults 
of  each  sex  to  the  total  population  in  the  several  states : — 


state. 

UndmrSlyean. 

21  yean  and  over. 

Proportion 

percent,  of 

adalt& 

Matoa. 

Females.  1    Total. 

Ifalee.    |  Femalee. 

TotaL     jMales.  {Females 

New  South  WalM 
Victoria    

Ilouth  AustraUa . . 
We«tern  Auatralia 
Tasmania 

829,538 
276.024 
120,789 
88,884 
35,890 
43.663 

324,883 
273,991 
117,862 
87,917 
33,552 
42,413 

664.366 
560.015 
288.101 
176,751 
69,442 
86,076 

380.472 
327,696 
165,491 
96,688 
76,985 
45,961 

320,006 
328,359 
103,004 
90.205 
37,697 
40,438 

700,480 
651,065 
2&i,496 
185,858 
114.682 
86.399 

58  59 
54-28 
66-29 
51-83 
68-20 
51-28 

49-62 
54*13 
46-74 
50-68 
52-91 
48-81 

Commonwealth 
NvwZealand  .... 

894,683 
181,777 

880,068 
177,985 

1,774.751 
359.762 

1,082,193 
2i4.215 

914,771 
188,742 

1,996.964 
412,957 

54-74 

55*22 

60-97 
61*47 

Australasia 

1.076.460 

1,068,053 

2,134,513 

1.306,408 

1.103,513 

2,409,921 

5^-82 

61-06 

These  figures  show  that  ttie  proportion  of  adults  differs  considerably 
in  the  various  states.  Western  Australia  has  the  largest  percentage  of 
males,  a  result  due  to  the  large  accession  of  adult  immigrants  during 
recent  years,  and  the  same  cause  also  slightly  aflfected  the  proportion  of 
females.  The  differences,  however,  will  be  more  readily  apprehended  by 
considering  the  population  in  the  conventional  groups  of  dependent  and 
supporting  ages.  The  figures,  therefore,  have  been  arranged  so  as  to 
show  the  number  of  ma^es  at  the  dependent  ages  from  infancy  to  15 
years ;  at  the  supporting  ages,  from  15  to  65 ;  in  the  old  age  group,  from 
65  years  upwards  ;  and  at  the  military  ages,  from  20  to  40  years  : — 


JState. 


Dependent  Ages, 
up  to  15  yeas 


Supporting  Ages, 
15  and  under  65. 


8 


if 

ii- 


I 


|3i- 


Old  Ag*,,<U 
and  over. 


■8     c 
|3a 


Military  Ages,  20 
to  40  years. 


.2 
S 


New  South  Wales . 

Victoria    

Queensland 

South  Australia ... 
Western  Australia. 
Tasmania 


246,079 
206,211 
92,220 
65,209 
26,837 
82,511 


per 
cent. 

84*79 
34-80 
33-76 
35-36 
23-88 
36-82 


Commonwealth . 

New  Zealand  

Australasia  ... 


099,067 
130.738 


32-24 


790,805 


83-« 


484.325 
358,145 
173,046 
111,876 
83,510 
68,164 


per 

cent  I 

61-89 
59-57 
63-34 
60-66 
74-16 
59-40 


I  per 
,cent. 

27.088  I  3-82 

86,813  613 

7,916  2-90 

7,337  3-98 

2,250  '  2-01 

8,829  I  4-28 


1.2M,006 
256,6M 


61-68 
06  02 


86,192  I   4-dS 
19,218      4-74 


1.469,i» 


61-91  I     104.410      4-40 


223,652 
189,880 
92,016 
66.370 
54,940 
28,221 


044,618 
130.488 


776.<a0 


per 
cent 

31 « 
31'60 
34-02 
80D2 
4»« 
31^ 


32-74 
82-18 


8205 
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lu  We3terii  Australia  the  males  in  the  supporting  ages  repre- 
aent  74*16  per  cent,  of  the  marie  population,  while  the  average 
for  the  remaining  states  is  only  60*92  per  cent.  ;  the  meJe 
dqmideiits  in  Western  Australia  constitute  23*83  per  cent.,  and 
those  who  have  reached  old  age  onlj  2*01  per  cent  of  the  total 
male  populatitn.  In  the  other  states  the  most  marked  difference 
18  in  the  old  i^e  group,  where  Victoria  shows  by  far  the  largest 
proportion.  The  proportion  of  population  in  the  dependent  groups 
laogea  from  32*24  per  cent  in  New  Zealand  to  36*32  per  cent^ 
in  Tasmania ;  the  variation  isi  a  trifle  greater  in  the  supporting  ages, 
the  proportion  for  Tasmania  being  59*40  per  cent,  as  against  63*34  per 
oant.  in  Queensland  In  the  c^d  age  group  there  is  a  comparatively 
wider  margin,  the  proportaons  ranging  from  2*90  per  cent,  in 
Queensland  to  6*13  per  cent  in  Victoria.  Western  Australia  and 
Qpeenaland  show  the  greatest  proportions  of  males  at  the  military 
ages,  the  other  states  being  remarkably  even.  On  the  31st  March, 
1901,  there  were  644,500  men  in  the  Commonwealth  who  could  be 
called  upon  to  perform  military  service,  and  130,500  in  New  Zealand. 

Hie  female  population  of  Australasia  may  be  conveniently  grouped 
m  four  divisions^  namely,  depetident  ages  from  infancy  to  15  years ; 
reproductive  a^^  from  15  to  45  ;  mature  ages  from  45  and  under  65  ; 
and  old  ages  from  65  years.  The  numbers  of  each  class  in  the  different 
states  at  the  l^e  of  ^e  census  are  shown  below  : — 


state. 


Depeodeot  Asee, 
up  to  16  years. 


B 

9 


Reproductive 

Ages,  15  and 

under  45. 


s 


pa 


Ages  of  46  and 
under  65. 


5 
» 


Ill 


II 


OM  AgM,  66 
years  and  over. 


S 

55 


O  *  e 

III 

111 


240,606 
a»,274 
90,101 
64,0« 
26,410 
81,514 


OommonweaUb  . 
ScwZealaiKl 


666,018 
127,020 


782,042 


per 
cent. 

37*84 

88-06 

40-06 

89*98 

87*09 

3805 


818,828 
296,286 
102,086 
86,132 
87,816 
89,088 


86*65 
84*06 


878A76 
188,887 


86*28 


1,060^62 


per 
cent. 

48*68 

40^7 

46*63 

47-78 

5811 

4718 


48-72 
50*03 


48*94 


70,806 
68,887 
22,819 
21,421 
5,914 


per 
cent 

11*00 

11*56 

10*14 

12-02 

8*81 

10-97 


19,585 
29,247 
4,957 
7.601 
1.068 
3,194 


198,470 
48,068 


11-07 
12-00 


242,488 


66.597 
12.185 
77,782 


per 
cent. 

8-03 

4*01 

2-25 

4-27 

1-48 

3-85 


3*66 
3*81 


The  age  constitution  of  the  femide  population  shows  more  general 
▼adaiion  in  the  difiGdrent  states  than  that  of  the  male  population,  but 
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Western  Australia  does  not  differ  from  the  other  states  in  any  marked 
degree.  In  the  dependent  group  there  is  a  considerable  margin,  for  while 
in  Victoria  this  division  comprises  but  33*96  per  cent,  of  the  total  female 
population,  in  Queensland  it  constitutes  40*98  per  cent.  In  the  repro- 
ductive ages  Queensland  has  the  smallest  proportionate  number,  repre- 
senting 46*63  per  cent,  of  the  population,  as  against  33*11  percent, 
in  Western  Australia.  The  next  age  group  embraces  females  aged  45 
and  under  65,  and  in  Western  Australia  these  comprise  8*31  per  cent, 
only,  as  against  12*0*2  per  cent,  in  South  Australia.  In  the  old  age 
group  Victoria  has  the  largest  proportion  with  4*91  per  cent.,  while 
Western  Australia  only  shows  1  '49  per  cent. 

From  a  consideration  of  the  two  preceding  tables  it  will  be  evident 
that  in  Western  Australia  a  fairly  large  element  of  the  male  population 
consists  of  married  men  whose  wives  and  families  are  living  elsewhere, 
for  while  the  number  of  males  above  the  dependent  age  is  85,769,  the 
females  of  corresponding  ages  number  only  44,793.  This  is  borne  out 
by  the  information  referring  to  the  conjugal  condition  of  the  people  of 
Australasia,  which  appears  later  on  in  this  chapter. 

As  regards  some  of  the  states  great  changes  have  taken  place  in  the 
age  constitution  of  the  population  during  the  ten  years  from  1891  to 
1901,  and  a  notable  feature  is  the  decline  in  the  proportionate  number 
of  dependents  under  15  years  of  age.  This  decline  is  general  through- 
out Australasia,  and  when  it  is  considered  that  93  per  cent,  of  the 
increase  of  population  during  the  ten  years  was  due  to  natural  increa.se 
by  excess  of  births  over  deaths,  the  decline  in  the  birth  rate  is  evidenced 
in  a  striking  manner. 

The  proportion  of  the  male  population  in  the  different  groups  at  each 
census  period  was  as  shown  below. 

Males, 


Under  16  years. 

15  and  under  65. 

65  and  over. 

State. 

Percent  of  male 
population. 

Per  cent,  of  male 
population. 

Per  cent,  of  male 
population. 

1891. 

1901. 

1891. 

1901. 

1891. 

1901. 

New  South  Wales   

Victoria 

35-85 
.3.3-.37 
3.3- 15 
38-37 
28-73 
37-39 

34-79 
34-30 
33-76 
35-36 
23-83 
36  32 

61-41 

62-68 

65-22. 

68-33 

67-59 

57-06 

61-39 
59-57 
63-34 
60-66 
7416 
59-40 

2-74 
3-95 
1-63 
3-30 
3-68 
6-55 

3-82 
6-13 

Queensland   

South  Australia  

Western  Australia  

2-90 
3-98 
201 

Tasmania  

4-28 

Commonwealth    

New  Zealand    

.34-82 
3801 

33-99 
32-24 

61-96 
59-48 

61-68 
63-02 

3-22 
2-51 

4-33 
4-74 

Australasia   

35-34 

33-69 

61-56 

61-91 

3-10 

4*40 

There  has  been  a  decrease  in  the  proportion  of  males  at  dependent 
ages  in  all  the    states  with  the  exception  of  Victoria  and  Queensland. 
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The  largest  decrease  is  shown  in  Western  Australia  where  the  pro- 
portion has  fallen  from  28*73  per  cent,  in  1891  to  23*83  per  cent  in 
1901.  The  changes  were  more  general  in  the  supporting  ages,  for  while 
South  Australia,  Western  Australia,  Tasmania,  and  New  Zealand  show 
increases,  the  proportions  in  the  other  stales  decreased.  In  1891 
Western  Australia  had  the  highest  proportionate  population  at  support- 
ing ages  with  67*59  per  cent.,  but  in  1901  this  had  been  increased  to 
74*16  per  cent.,  a  proportion  greatly  in  advance  of  that  for  any  other 
State.  In  regard  to  the  population  which  has  reached  old  age,  the 
proportions  in  most  of  the  states  have  increased,  and  Victoria  with  6*13 
per  cent,  holds  the  position  occupied  in  1891  by  Tasmania  when  5*55 
per  cent,  of  the  population  of  the  latter  state  were  aged  65  years  and 
over. 

The  proportions  of  female  populations  in  the  various  gioups  at  the 
two  periods  under  review  were  as  follow : — 


Under  16  jears. 

15  and  under  4i>. 

45  and  under  66. 

65  and  over. 

state. 

Percent  of 

female 
population. 

Per  cent,  of 

female 
population. 

Per  cent,  of 

female 
population. 

Per  cent,  of 

Female 
population. 

Ig91. 

1901. 

1891. 

1901. 

1891.    1901. 

1891. 

1901. 

New  South  Wales 

41-32 
3606 
42*61 
40-47 
41-89 
40-99 

37*34 
33-96 
40*98 
35-93 
37  09 

46-42 
48-46 
46-72 

44-78 

48-63 
49-57 
46-63 
47*78 
53-11 
4713 

9-99'  11-00 
12-58    11-56 

9-28    10-14 
11-41    1202 

9-76      ft-.^l 

2-27 
2-91 
1-39 
3*34 
1-90 
3-52 

3  03 

Victoria 

4-91 

Queensland 

South  Australia 

2-25 
4*27 

Western  Australia 

1*49 

Tasmania  

38-05    44-27 

11*22 

10*97 

3-85 

Commonwealth  

New  Zealand  . .  r , . , . 

39-43 
4217 

36-55 
34-66 

46*93 
44-74 

48-72 
5003 

11*07 
1104 

11*07 
12-00 

2-57 
205 

3*66 
3-31 

Australasia 

39-89 

36-23 

46-57 

48-94 

1106 

11-23 

2-48 

3-60 

The  proportionate  number  of  female  dependents  decreased  in  each  of 
the  states  during  the  ten  years,  and  the  average  for  Australasia  was 
only  36-23  per  cent  in  1901  compared  with  39-89  per  cent,  in  1891. 
In  Queensland  only  does  the  proportion  of  women  at  reproductive  ages 
show  a  decline  during  the  period  ;  the  greatest  increase  is  shown  in 
Western  Australia,  where  the  proportion  is  now  much  higher  than  in 
any  other  state.  There  were  many  changes  in  the  proportions  of  female 
population  in  the  various  states  at  ages  from  45  to  65,  but  the  general 
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average  for  Ansfcralasia  is  much  the  same,  in  &ct  the  figares  for  the 
Commonwealth  show  exactly  the  same  proportion  as  eodated  ten  years 
ago.  A  general  increase  is  noticeable  in  all  the  states  regarding  the 
number  of  females  aged  65  and  over,  the  only  exception  being  Western 
Australia. 

Conjugal  Oonditiok. 

At  a  conference  of  statistidans  held  at  Sydney,  during  Febmary, 
1900,  it  was  decided  to  tabulate  the  conjugal  condition  of  the  pe<^le,  as 
ascertained  by  the  census  of  1901,  under  the  heads  of  "Kever 
married,"  "Married,'  "  Widowed,"  and  "Divorced";  but  this  decision 
was  not  adhered  to  in  South  Australia,  where  the  divorced  were 
probably  included  under  the  heading  of  unmarried.  For  the  sake 
of  comparison  a  similar  classification  has  therefore  been  made  in 
the  tabulation  of  the  other  states.  The  people  who  returned  them- 
Belves  as  "divorced"  were  very  few  in  number,  and  it  is  reasonable 
to  assume  that  the  numbers  were  wide  of  the  truth,  owing  to  the 
reluctance  on  the  part  of  many  people  whose  marriage  bonds  had  been 
severed  to  return  themselves  as  "  divorced"  in  the  census  schedules. 

The  following  table  shows  the  number  of  males  in  each  state  under 
%he  headings  of  "  Unmarried,"  "  Married,"  and  "  Widowers  ";  and  t^e 
proportion  of  each  to  the  male  population.  The  figures  are  exclusive 
of  aborigines,  and  the  proportions  are  calculated  only  on  the  number 
of  those  persons  whose  conjugal  condition  was  *et  down  : — 

Male8. 


UnnuuTled. 

Married. 

Widoweri. 

state. 

1 

9 

111 

1 

!z; 

iJ 
III 

1 

2o| 

TotaL 

New  South  Wales  ... 
Victoria    

484,942 
405,977 
196,740 
124,566 
77,567 
60,952 

per 
oent. 

68-56 

67-25 

71-34 

67-54 

68-91 

68-24 

202,922 
177,629 
72,213 
54,754 
32,063 
25,807 

per 
oent. 

28  69 

29-42 

2619 

29-69 

28-48 
28 '69 

19,451 
20,114 
6,812 
5,102 
2,932 
2,560 

per 
oent. 

2-75 

3-33 

2-47 
2-77 
2-61 
2-87 

707,315 
603,720 
27W65 
184,422 
112,502 
89,^» 

Sooth  Anstralia  

Western  Australia... 
Tasmania  .............. 

Commonwealth   ... 
New  Zealand  .., 

1,350,744 
275,864 

68-46 
6810 

565.38S 
118.536 

28-65 
29-26 

56,971 
10,666 

2-89 
2-64 

1,97^105 
405,066 

Australasia  

1,626,608 

68-40 

683,924 

28-76 

67,637 

2*84 

2,378.1® 
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The  figures  show  that  xmly  28*65  per  cent,  of  the  male  population  of 
the  Commonwealth  is  maEried.  The  rates  are  fairly  imif crm  throughout- 
Aofltralasia  with  the  single  exception  of  Queensland,  where  unmarried 
Bales  form  71  '34  per  cent  of  the  male  population.  The  following  tahle 
shows  similar  information  regarding  the  female  population  of  Austral- 


FtmcdM, 


Unmarried. 

IfarriML 

Widowi. 

state. 

Number. 

1 

1 

1 

1 

III 

Total. 

New  South  Wales  ... 
Victoria    

403,<m 
370,809 
138,568 
112,122 
41,046 
52,593 

per 
cent. 

62*54 

62-08 

62-91 

62-92 

57-65 

63-57 

206,186 
183,390 
71,469 
55,341 
27,043 
25,460 

per 
cent. 

32-00 

30-70 

32-45 

3106 

87-98 

30-78 

35,207 
43,151 
10,218 
10,719 
8,112 
4,672 

per 
cent. 

6-46 

7-22 

4-64 

6-02 

4-37 

5-65 

644,427 
597,350 

220,255 

178,182 

71,201 

82,725 

South  Anstralia 

WertemAuBtraHa... 
TMmsnia  . , 

Commonwealth    ... 
New  Zealand   

1,118,172 
230,524 

62-32 
62-94 

568,889 
117,839 

81-71 
3217 

107,079 
17,902 

597 
4-89 

1,794,140 
366,265 

Anstralaaia  

1.348,696 

62-43 

686,728 

31-79 

124,981 

5-78 

2,160,405 

The  smallettt  proportion  of  unmuried  females  is  in  Western  Aus- 
tralia, where  the  number  of  adult  males  is  relatively  large.  From  the 
foregoing  figures  it  will  be  seen  that  unmarried  males  are  largely  in 
excess  of  unmarried  females  in  each  state.  Amongst  the  widowed, 
females  largely  outnumber  males,  as  was  to  be  expected  from  the 
Ugher  death-mte   and    the   proportionately  larger  number  of  males 
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remarried.  The  following  table  shows  the  excess  of  unmarried  males  21 
years  of  age  and  upwards,  over  unmarried  females  of  like  ages,  and  the 
number  of  unmarried  females  to  1,000  unmarried  males  of  these  ages. 
Age  21  is  taken  as  the  beginning  of  the  marriageable  period,  and  the 
figui-es  include  the  widowed  and  divorced  as  well  as  those  who  have 
never  been  married  : — 

Excou  of  Number  of 

Cf.A^  Unmarried  Malee  Umnarried  Females 

^  over  to  1,000 

Unmarried  Females.  Unmarried  Males. 

Xcw  South  Wales  58,893  668 

Victoria    7,098  952 

Queensland    49,898  398 

South  AustraUa  6,236  848 

Western  Australia  33,335  254 

T>«mania 4,469  776 

Commonwealth 158,929  691 

New  Zealand   32,705  688 

Australasia  191,634  691 

The  jiroportion  of  unmarried  females  is  lowest  in  Western  Australia 
and  Queensland,  the  two  states  which  have  gained  most  through 
immigration  during  the  past  ten  years,  and  is  highest  in  South  Aus- 
tralia, Victoria,  and  Tasmania,  where  there  has  been  a  loss  by  excess  of 
emigration.  As  the  population  of  the  two  states  first  mentioned  has 
been  largely  recruited  from  the  other  states,  it  is  evident  that  the 
movement  of  population  has  been  chiefly  of  unmarried  males  animated 
by  a  desire  to  better  their  positioa 


Birthplaces. 

One  of  the  subjects  of  inquiry  at  the  census  of  1901,  as  at  previous 
enumerations,  was  the  birthplaces  of  the  population.  The  result  of  the 
tabulation  shows  that  while  there  are  differences  in  the  component  parts 
of  the  population  in  the  several  states,  these  differences  are  slight,  and 
the  great  majority  of  the  people  in  Australasia — to  the  extent,  indeed, 
of  fully  95  per  cent. — are  of  British  origin.  Probably  the  population  of 
Australasia  is  more  homogeneous  than  that  of  most  European  countries ; 
for  even  in  Queensland,  where  people  of  foreign  descent  are  proportion- 
ately more  numerous  than  in  any  of  the  other  states,  they  only 
amount  to  8*71  per  cent,  of  the  total  population.  The  subjoined 
table  shows  in  a  condensed  form  the  results  of  the  tabulation  of  the 
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birthplaces  of  the  population  of  each  state,  the  figures  being  exclusive 
of  abori^^es  : — 


Birthplaces. 

NewSouth 
Wales. 

Victoria. 

*tr 

South 
Australia 

Western 
Australia 

Tasmania 

New 

Zeahmd. 

Neir  Soath  Wales  

977,176 
56,019 
14,068 
22,059 
887 
7,577 
468 

22,404 

875,776 

8,018 

21,924 

1,467 

15,368 

876 

24,868 

10,272 

282,861 

2,884 

199 

1,808 

19 

4,128 
10,324 
606 
271,671 
956 
819 
936 

14,122 
89,491 

2,595 
16,250 
62,368 

1,760 
81 

2,075 

7,949 

288 

887 

96 

136,629 

14 

6,492 
12,588 
1,271 
1,575 
190 

Victoria 

Queemlaxid  

iknith  Australia 

Western  AustraUa 

Tsnania 

Australia,  State  not  specified 

8,720 
1,222 

Total,  Commonwealth  . . 

1,079,154 

940,826 

821,911 

1  239,440 

126,952 

147,988 

27,063 

10,589 

9,020 

1,671 

1         711 

2,704 

1,198 

,  616,106 

Total,  Australasia 

1,089,743 

949,846 

828,482 

290,161 

129,666 

149,181 

543,169 

Eoriand 

126,117 

8,622 

30,717 

59.945 

113,432 

3,676 

85,751 

61,512 

}  68,689 

10,934 
87,686 

j  87,789 

1       866 

0,065 

11,248 

26,380 

909 

5,400 

9.862 

12,658 

284 

2,986 

8,887 

111,964 

1,765 

47,858 

wSes :.::..:::::::: 

SfiTtland 

Ireland  

43,524 

Total.  United  Kingdom.. 

220,401 

214,371 

126,159 

66,862 

41,561 

19,815 

205,111 

India  and  Cejlon    

2,957 
1,063 
1,933 

1,939 

996 

1,617 

1,476 
404 
857 

710 
190 
439 

842 
267 
871 

882 
87 
168 

1,286 

OMiada  ..  .: 

Other  Bntish  Possessions. . . . 

l,48t» 
1,497 

Total,  British  Empire   .. 

1,316,097 

1,168,768 

452,878 

348,862 

173,187 

169,683 

762,492 

German  E!mpf re      .   ......... 

8,716 
2,129 
1,262 
067 
454 
1,363 
8,190 
1,677 
1,910 

8,180 

9,993 

918 

7,608 

055 

054 

404 

903 

1,022 

2,207 

1.626 

1,816 

2,186 

6,230 

328 

13,166 
370 
454 
240 
441 
8,161 
2,142 
847 
682 

1,315 
8,472 
11,064 

6,664 
225 
251 
162 
104 
262 
931 
827 
470 

628 

8,253 

385 

1,627 
2i>0 
400 
418 
118 
820 
1,174 
1,354 
969 

1,086 
1,475 
1,288 

773 
56 
87 
23 
19 

155 

219 
50 

129 

234 
484 
44 

4,217 

610 
484 

Prance  and  ^Possessions 

Rmffa 

Anstria 

1,874 
333 

Denmark  and  Possessions   . . 

Sveden  and  Norway 

Ita)j   

2,120 

2,827 

428 

other    European    Countries 
United  States  of  America. . . . 

870 

1,671 
2,902 

Other  Foreiil:n  Countries .... 

246 

Total,  Foreign  Countries. 

86,844 

26,582 

43,254 

18,607 

10,878 

2.223 

18,582 

Bom  at  Sea 

1,967 

1,664 

634 

539 

317 

182 

1,208 

Unspecifled  

1,438 

6,156 

830 
1,633 

206 

242 

1 
487 

442 

Aboi-^rui*!  half-castes 

TWal  

1,864,846 

1,201,070 

498,129 

862,604 

184,124 

172,476 

772,719 

It  will  be  seen  at  a  glance  that  natives  of  the  Australasian  states 
formed  three-fourths  of  the  population,  and  that  the  great  majority  of 
the  Australasian-bom  population  were  natives  of  the  particular  state  in 
which  they  were  enumerated,  the  only  exception  being  in  the  case  of 
Western  Australia.     The  proportion  of  the  people  born  in  the  state  in 
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whidi  they  w«re  resident  At  tbeLtinw  of  ihe  censoB,  of  those  bom  in  the 
other  states,  and  of  the  total  Australasian-bom  population  to  ihe  total 
population  of  each  state,  are  shown  below  : — 


Parcentaffe  of  Total  Popolatloii  of — 

state. 

Natives 
of^tateof 

Nattreeof 
other  States. 

Australasian- 
born 

Xew  Sooth  Wales 

72-20 
73-23 
57-01 
74-96 
2»^ 
79*44 
6B-88 

8-32 
619 
8-19 
610 
41-87 
7-27 
3-50 

80*52 

Victoris  

79*42 

65-20 

Scmth  Auttralia 

W^fft^nrn  Amtralia 

80-06 
70-61 

TftnnATiiA .......  i ....... . 

86*71 

Nw  Zealand 

70-33 

These  figures  show  that  proportionately  the  largest  Australasian>bom 
population  is  to  be  found  in  Tasmania,  where  nearly  80  out  of  every  100 
of  the  inhabitants  were  bom  in  the  state,  and  over  86  per  cent,  wen 
Australasians.  In  Queensland,  on  the  contrary,  more  than  one-third  of 
the  population  were  natives  of  countries  outside  Australasia,  and  oaily  67 
per  cent,  were  Queenslanders  by  birth.  The  low  propoi-tion  of  native- 
bom  in  this  state  is  due  to  the  policy  of  state  assisted  immigration, 
which  is  still  in  force,  the  addition  to  the  population  from  this  souroe 
during  the  twenty-one  years  ended  with  1902,  amounting  to  116,804 
souls.  The  exodus  of  population  from  other  parts  of  the  Oontin^it  to 
Western  Australia  is  evidenced  in  a  striking  manner,  as  ])ersons  bom 
in  the  other  Australasian  provinces,  comprised  42  per  cent,  of  the  total  in 
that  stata  The  following  figures  set  forth  still  moi*e  cleariy  the  extent 
to  which  each  state  is  indebted  for  population  to  its  neighbours  : — 


state. 

Number  of 

Nattres  of  other 

six  States 

Number  of 
Nath-es  enumer- 
ated in  other 
six  States. 

Net  gain 

from  other 

States. 

Net  loss 
toother 
Statea. 

lifew  South  Wales 

112,099 
73,196 
40,602 
17,544 
76,912 
12,486 
25,831 

74,089 
136,638 
22,746 
66,079 
^      3,795 
30,637 
25,78^ 

38,010 

Victoria  

63,442 

Qaeenslaod 

17,856 

South  Auitralia 

47,636 

Western  Australia    

73,117 
48 

Tnsmanin .,,.,, 

18^049 

New  Zealand 
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Next  to  the  Australasian-bom  population,  natives  of  the  United  King- 
dom were  by  far  the  most  numerous  class  in  each  state.  The  following 
table  shows  the  percentages  of  natives  of  England  and  Wales,  Scotland^ 
and  Ireland  to  tJie  total  population  of  each  state  : — 


State. 

Nfttires  of- 

Engluid 
and  Vales. 

SeotlMid. 

Ireland. 

United 
Kingdom. 

New  Booth  Wales 

Victoria 

9-58 
9-79 
13-82 
10-67 
14-30 
7-62 
14-73 

2-27 
2-99 
4-02 
1-92 
2-94 
1*74 
6-20 

443 

514 
7-58 
3-10 
5*36 
2-26 
5-63 

16i» 
17-92 

South  Australia 

25-42 
15*69 

Weatem  Auatralia    ... 
TavmaniA    

22^ 
11-52 

New  Zealand 

26-56 

AnstralaBia  

11-18 

3-30 

5-02 

19-60 

It  was  to  be  ^spected  that  the  percentage  of  natives  of  the  United 
Kingdom  would  be  highest  in  Queensland  which  has  introduced  a 
huge  number  of  assisted  immigrants  during  the  last  twenty  years. 
Although  natives  of  England  and  Wales  are  numerically  stronger,, 
if  the  composition  of  the  population  of  the  United  Kingdom  l»e  taken 
into  consideration,  it  will  be  seen  that  Scotch  and  Irish  colonists  are 
proportionately  much  more  numerous  than  those  of  English  birth.  A 
anions  feature  is  the  apparent  preference  on  the  part  of  Irishmen  for 
Queensland  and  Scotsmen  for  New  Zealand. 

The  number  of  natives  of  parts  of  the  British  Empire  other  than  the 
United  Kingdom  and  Australasia  enumerated  in  these  states  was  very 
small,  amounting  only  to  the  following  percentages  of  the  total  popula- 
tion : — ^In  New  South  Wales,  0-44  per  cent.  ;  in  Victoria,  0-38  per 
cent. ;  in  Queensland,  0-55  per  cent.  ;  in  South  Australia,  0-37  per 
cent;  in  Western  Australia,  1-07  per  cent;  in  Taomwaia,  0*37  per 
cent ;  and  in  New  Zealand,  0*54  per  cent. ;  average  for  Australasia, 
0-47  per  cent.  Natives  of  Canada  and  of  India  and  Ceylon  make  up 
the  majority  of  this  class,  which  numbered  only  21,409  altogether.  It 
is  not  considered  necessary  to  give  a  complete  tabulation  of  natives  of  all 
foreign  countries,  and  only  the  more  numerous  are  quoted.  Immigrants 
from  Germany  formed  by  far  the  largest  proportion.  The  Chinese 
are  next  in  pcnnt  of  numbers,  followed  by  Scan(£mavians,  while  natives 
of  the  United  States,  France  and  Italy  are  also  lairly  numerous. 
Polynesians  constitute  a  considerable  section  of  the  community  in 
Qneendftnd,  but  ore  almost  unknown  in  some  of  'tiie  other  states. 
IRie  perocntages  c^  the  total  populatiim  in  eadi  state  of  natives  <£ 
Qermany,  of  the  Scandinavian  Kii^pdoms  (Sweden  and  Norway  and 
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Denmark),  and  of  the  total  foreign-born  population,  are  shown  in  the 
subjoined  table  : — 


Percentage  of— 

state. 

Qennana. 

Scftodinaviftnii. 

Total 
Foreign-bom 
Population. 

New  South  Wales 

0-64 
0-64 
2-66 
1-84 
0-83 
0-45 
0-55 

0-33 
0-27 
1-07 
0-26 
0-81 
0-22 
0-64 

2-61- 

Victoria 

215 

Qaeensland 

8-71 

South  Ansb'alia 

3*73 

Western  Australia 

5-65 

Tftflinftnift....... 

1-29 

New  Zealand 

2-41 

Aufftralaflia 

0-94 

0-28 

3-28 

It  will  be  seen  that  both  Germans  and  Scandinavians  are  propor- 
tionately most  numerous  in  Queensland,  where  together  they  amount 
to  3 '7  2  per  cent,  of  the  population.  Genwans  are  also  very  numerous 
in  South  Australia,  and  Scandinavians  in  Western  Australia  and  New 
Zealand. 

The  remainder  of  the  population  whose  birthplaces  were  stated,  is 
made  up  of  those  bom  at  sea  ;  the  persons  whose  birthplaces  were 
unspecified  numbered  8,301,  and  have  been  excluded  from  consideration 
in  computing  the  proportions  arrived  at  in  these  pages.  The  propor- 
tion of  the  population  bom  at  sea  to  the  total  population  of  each  state 
is  shown  below  : — 

state.  Persons  bom  at  Sea. 

Per  cent. 

New  South  Wales 0-16 

Victoria  0-13 

Queensland 0*12 

tSouth  Australia 0'15 

Western  Australia. 0*17 

Tasmania 0*11 

New  Zealand 0*16 

Australasia 0*14 

From  the  returns  of  those  states  where  the  people  bom  at  sea  have 
been  classified  into  those  bom  of  British  and  of  foreign  parentage,  it 
appears  that  the  great  majority  are  of  British  parentage. 
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Native  Baoes. 

At  the  census  of  1901  only  48,248  aborigines  were  enumerated,  of 
whom  40,880  were  full-blooded  and  7,368  half-castes.  The  following 
table  shows  the  distribution  of  each  class  amongst  the  various  states. 


SUte. 

Aboriffines  enumerated  at  Census  of  1901. 

Full-blooded. 

HaU-oastes. 

Total. 

New  South  Wales 

3,778 

271 

5,137 

26,433 

5,261 

3,656 
381 

1,533 
690 
951 
157 

7,434 
652 

Victoria 

Queensland 

6,670 

South  Australia 

27,123 

Western  Australia ».... 

6,212 

Tasmania..... 

157 

Total 

40,880 

7,368 

48,248 

These  figures  only  represent  aborigines  enumerated  at  the  census,  and 
except  in  Victoria,  Tasmania,  and  New  South  Wales,  they  must  not  be 
taken  as  indicating  the  strength  of  the  aboriginal  population.  At 
the  various  mission  stations  and  schools,  numbers  of  the  aboriginal 
population  who  have  abandoned  their  wild  habits  are  following  settled 
occupations.  This  is  more  especially  the  case  with  half-castes,  many  of 
whom  have  received  a  rudimentary  education  and  are  in  constant 
employment  on  farms  and  stations.  In  view  of  their  civilised  condition, 
a  number  of  half-castes  have  been  included  with  the  general  population 
of  the  states  as  follows  : — New  South  Wales,  3,147  ;  Victoria,  381; 
Queensland,  1,533  ;  Western  Australia,  951 ;  and  Tasmania,  157.  The 
native  aboriginal  race  is  extinct  in  Tasmania,  and  practically  so  in 
Victoria  where  the  number  recorded  was  only  271.  The  aborigines  in 
New  South  Wales  totalled  7,434  at  the  census  of  1901,  and  as  their 
number  was  8,280  ten  years  previously,  they  are  apparently  decreasing 
at  a  rate  slightly  in  excess  of  1  per  cent,  yearly.  In  Queensland,  only 
6,670  aborigines  were  enumerated,  but  their  full  strength  is  estimated 
at  25,000 ;  while  in  South  Australia,  although  27,123  were  enumerated, 
the  total  number  cannot  be  far  short  of  50,000.  The  census  of  Western 
Australia  included  only  those  aboriginals  within  the  bounds  of  settle- 
ment, and  as  large  portions  of  this,  the  gi*eatest  in  area  of  all  the 
Australian  states,  are  as  yet  unexplored,  it  is  evident  that  the  number 
shown,  6,212,  gives  no  idea  as  to  the  total  aboriginal  population.  It  is 
estimated  that  the  aborigines  in  Western  Australia  are  fully  70,000 
m  number,  which  would  make  the  total  aboriginal  population  of  the 
continent  about  153,000.  The  difficulty  of  enumerating  the  aborigines, 
even  in  the  civilised  area  of  Australia,  will  be  apparent  when  their 
migratory  habits  are  considered ;  and  as  by  far  the  greater  portion  of 
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their  number  lives  outside  the  bounds  o£  civilisation,  in  practically 
unexplored  territory,  this  estimate  of  their  numerical  strength  is 
advanced  with  the  utmost  difBidanoe.  The  Maoris,  who  are  popularly 
tiupposed  to  be  the  original  natives  of  New  Zealand,  are  quite  a  different 
race  from  the  aborigines  of  Australia.  They  are  gifted  with  a  consider- 
able  amount  of  intelligence,  are  quick  at  imitation,  and  brave  even  to 
rashness. 

Their  numbers,,  aa  ascertained  at  various  census  periods,  were  as 
follow : — 


Year. 

MalM. 

FemalM. 

ToteL 

1881 

24,368 
22,840 
22,861 
21,673 
23,112 

19,729 
19,129 
19,132 
18,181 
20,031 

44,007 

1886 

41,969 

1891  

41,989 

1896 

1901 

39,864 
43»U3 

The  figures  for  1901  include  31  Morioris,  who  are  supposed  to  be  a 
branch  of  the  same  race  as  the  Maoris.  It  is  thought  that  both  races 
«ame  from  the  isliuids  of  the  Pacific,  but  the  Morioria  preceded  the 
Maoris  by  many  years.  They  held  possession  until  the  arrival  of  the 
Maoiis,  whose  superior  numbers  enabled  them  to  overcome  the  original 
possessors  and  drive  them  from  the  mainland  to  the  surrounding  isles, 
and  it  is  only  in  the  Chatham  Islands  that  a  small  remnant  of  their 
race  is  left. 

In  the  totals  given  for  1896  and  1901  there  are  included  3,503  and 
3,123  half-castes  respectivdy,  who  were  living  as  members  of  Maori 
tribes.  It  is  said  that  wheaa.  New  Zealand  was  first  colonised,  the 
number  of  Maoris  was  fully  120,000  ;  but  this,  like  all  other  estimates 
of  aboriginal  population,  is  founded  on  very  imperfect  information. 
So  far  as  the  above  table  shows,  their  number  has  been  almoet 
stationary  during  the  last  twenty  years  ;  in  fact,  during  the  last  quin- 
qoennial  period  there  was  an  increase  of  3,289  persons. 

Alien  Races. 

The  number  of  coloured  aliens  enumerated  in  the  CommcMrwealth 
fit  the  census  of  1901  was  54,441,  distributed  amongst  the  varioaa 
states  as  follows.  The  figures  in  this  table  are  not  exact  in  the 
case  of  South  Australia  and  Western  Australia.  The  former 
state  published  part  of  the  information  only,  and  there  are  included 
among  the  "  otdiers  ^*  266  persons  who  are  probably  coloured,  but  in 
regard  to  whom  there  is  no  certainty.  Western  Australia  did  not 
publish  the  information,  and  with  the  exception  of  the  Chinese  and 
Japanese,  the  persons  shown  in  the  table  may  or  may  not  be  coloured, 
aiuoe,  althou^  the  persons  entunerated  were  bom  in  a  country  such  as 
India,  where  the  aboriginal  natives  are  coloured,  it  does  not  necessarily 
follow  that  they  were  also  of  coloured  race,  and  some  of  them  oertainljfc 
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irere  peEsons  of  European  origin.      It  may  be  reaaon^ly  aaaomed, 
iiowever,.  that  the  great  majority  of  Uioee  shown,  wece  colouaredL 


state. 

Ghineae 

(fuU- 

Uood.) 

Japanese. 

/Hindoos 

and 
Chigaleee. 

Paoiflo 
iBlonden. 

others. 

TMal 

Colotired 

Aiittia 

Weir  South  Wales   

10,222 
6,347 
8*587 
3,359 
1,521 
506 

IBl 

55 

2,269 

205 

864 

1,681 
789- 
939 
439 
833 

467 

2 

9,327 

2 

31 

1,261 
435 

1,787 
453 

1,817 
82 

13,792 
7,628' 

22,909 
4,45a 

Tiotoria     

<)nfniiidaiid    , 

South  Australia   

Western  Australia    

TRtmania ...  , . 

5,066 
588 

ComsiQiLwealth    

30,542 

3,554 

4,681 

9,829 

5,885 

54,441 

These  fignoesahow  that  coloured  aliens  number  14*43  per  1,000  o£the 
papulation  (exdustve  of  aborigines)  in  the  Commonwealth.  The 
highest  proportion  is  found  in  Queensland,  where  large  numbers  of 
Pacific  Islanders  have  been  imported  to  work  on  the  sugar  plantations. 
The  coloured  aliens  in  that  state  number  46-13  per  1,000  of  the 
population  ;  in  Western  Australia,  27'51 ;  in  South  Australia,.  1^-29 ; 
in  New  South  Wales,  lO'lS ;  in  Victoria,  6*35 ;  and  in  Taamania, 
3*41  per  1,000.  Amongst  the  Chinese  included  in  the  table  there  are 
a  certain  number  who  were  bom  outside  the  Chinese  Empire.  The 
figures  for  New  South  Wales  include  282  ;  Victoria,  187  ;  Queensland, 
142  ;  South  Australia,  129  ;  Western  Australia,  54 ;  and  Tasmania,  22. 

The  further  immigration  of  Pacific  Islanders  to  Australia  is  now 
restricted  by  the  PaciiSc  Islands  Labourers  Bill.  This  Act  is  particu- 
larly directed  against  the  continued  employment  of  these  aliens  on  the 
sugar  plantations,  and  under  its  provi^ons  only  a  certain  limited 
number  will  be  allowed  to  enter  Australia  up  to  the  31st  March,  1904. 
After  that  date  their  further  immigration  is  prohibited,  and  all  agree- 
ments for  theiv  employment  must  terminate  on  the  31st  December,  1906, 
when  any  Pacific  Islander  found  in  Australia  will  be  deported. 

The  influx  of  Hindoos  and  other  Eastern  races  has  long  caused  a 
feding  of  uneasiness  amongst  the  people  of  Australia,  and  restrictive 
legislation  was  already  in  force  in  some  of  the  states  prior  to  federa- 
tion. One  of  the  first  measures  passed  by  the  Federal  Parliament  was 
the  Immigration  Restriction  Act,  wliich  provides  for  the  exclusion  of 
any  person  who,  when  asked  to  do  so,  ^ils  to  write  out  and  sign  a 
passage  of  fifty  words  in  a  European  language  specified  by  an  o£6cer  of 
the  Customs.  The  Act  does  not  apply,  however,  to  persons  in  posses- 
sion of  certificates  of  exemption,  to  His  Majesty's  land  and  sea  forces, 
to  the  master  and  crew  of  any  public  vessel  of  any  Government,  to  any 
person  duly  accredited  by  any  Government,  to  a  wife  accompanying 
her  husbaml  if  he  is  not  a  prohibited  immigrant,  to  all  children  under 
18  years  of'  age  accompanying  their  father  or  mother  if  the  latter  are 
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not  prohibited  immigrants,  or  to  any  person  who  satisfies  an  officer  of 
the  Customs  that  he  has  been  formerly  domiciled  in  the  Commonwealth. 
The  number  of  Chinese  in  the  various  states  had  increased  so 
rapidly  prior  to  1880  that  it  was  deemed  expedient  by  the  Govern- 
ments to  enact  prohibitive  laws  against  the  immigration  of  these 
aliens,  and  their  migration  from  one  state  to  another.  For  several 
years  a  poll-tax  of  £10  was  imposed,  but  this  was  not  considered 
sufficiently  deterrent,  and  in  New  South  Wales,  in  accordance  with 
the  mast  recent  legislation  on  the  subject,  masters  of  vessels  are  for- 
bidden under  a  heavy  penalty  to  bring  more  than  one  Chinese  to  every 
300  tons,  and  a  poll-tax  of  £100  is  charged  on  landing.  In  Victoria, 
Queensland,  and  South  Australia  no  poll-tax  is  imposed,  but  masters 
of  vessels  may  bring  only  one  Chinese  to  every  500  tons  burden.  The 
Western  Australian  Act  was  similar  to  that  in  the  three  last-named 
states  until  recently,  but  has  now  been  superseded  by  the  Coloured 
Immigrants  Restriction  Act.  Tasmania  allows  one  Chinese  passenger 
to  every  100  tons,  and  imposes  a  poll-tax  of  £10.  In  New  Zealand  an 
Act  similar  to  the  Tasmanian  Act  was  in  force  until  1896,  when  the 
poll-tax  was  raised  to  £100,  and  the  number  of  passengers  restricted 
to  one  for  every  200  tons  burden.  These  stringent  regulations  have  had 
the  effect  of  greatly  restricting  the  influx  of  this  undesirable  class  of 
immigrants,  and  at  the  census  of  1901  they  numbered  only  36,022,  as 
against  42,521  ten  years  previously.  The  following  table  shows  the 
number  of  Chinese  in  each  state  at  the  five  last  census  periods :  the 
figures  for  1891  and  1901  including  half  castes  : — 


state.                         1      1861. 

1871. 

1881. 

1891.       j       1001. 

New  South  Wales 

12.988 

24,732 

538 

40 

7,220 
17,93.5 

3,305 

• 

• 
• 

10,205 

12,128 

11,229 

4,151 

145 

844 

14,156 
9,377 
8,574 
3,997 
917 
1,056 

11,263 

Victoria 

6,956 

Queensland 

9,313 

3,455 

1,569 

609 

South  Australia 

Western  Australia 

TAJirnftT|!A 

Commonwealth  

38,298 

28.460 

• 

38,702 
5,004 

38,077 
4,444 

33,l6o 
2,857 

New  Zealand  

Australasia 

43,706 

42,621 

36,022 

*  Information  not  available. 

The  decrease  in  the  Chinese  population  will  be  more  apparent  when 
it  is  stated  that  in  1901  they  only  numbered  7*92  per  1,000  of  the 
population  in  Australasia  as  against  11 '16  in  1891. 

Naturalisation. 

Up  to  the  30th  October,  1903,  certificates  of  naturalisation  were 
granted  to  aliens  in  the  various  states  in  accordance  with  enact- 
ments which  did  not  differ  materially,  but  with  the  passing  of  the 
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Commonwealth  Naturalisation  Act  this  power  was  taken  away  from  the 
states,  and  vested  exclusively  in  the  Commonwealth  Government.  No 
letters  or  certificates  of  naturalisation  granted  in  the  states  after  the 
coming  into  operation  of  the  Federal  law  are  to  have  any  effect. 

Under  the  Conmionwealth  Act,  any  person  who  had,  before  the 
passing  of  the  Act,  obtained  a  certificate  of  naturalisation  in  any  state 
is  deemed  to  be  naturalised.  Any  person  resident  in  the  Commonwealth 
not  being  a  British  subject,  and  not  being  an  aboriginal  native  of  Asia, 
Africa,  or  the  islands  of  the  Pacific,  excepting  New  Zealand,  who 
intends  to  settle  in  the  Commonwealth,  and  who  has  resided  in  Australia 
continuously  for  two  years  immediately  preceding  the  application,  or 
who  has  obtained  in  the  United  Kingdom  a  certificate  of  naturalisation, 
may  apply  to  be  naturalised. 

An  applicant  under  the  first  heading  must  produce,  in  support  of  his 
application,  his  own  statutory  declaration  exhibiting  his  name,  age, 
birth-place,  occupation,  residence,  the  length  of  his  residence  in 
Australia,  and  stating  that  he  intends  to  settle  in  the  Commonwealth, 
as  well  as  a  certificate  signed  by  some  competent  person  that  the 
applicant  is  known  to  him  and  is  of  good  repute.  An  applicant  under 
the  second  heading  must  produce,  in  support  of  his  application,  his 
certificate  of  naturalisation  and  his  own  statutory  declaration  that  he 
is  the  person  named  in  the  certificate,  that  he  obtained  it  without 
fraud,  that  the  signature  thereto  is  genuine,  and  that  he  intends  to 
settle  in  the  Commonwealth. 

The  Governor-General,  if  satisfied  with  the  evidence  adduced,  may  in 
his  discretion  grant  or  withhold  a  certificate  as  he  thinks  most  conducive 
to  the  public  good,  provided  that  he  shall  not  issue  the  certificate  until 
the  applicant  has  taken  the  necessary  oath  of  allegiance. 

Any  person  to  whom  a  certificate  of  naturalisation  is  granted  shall 
be  entitled  to  all  political  and  other  rights,  powers  and  privileges,  and 
be  subject  to  all  the  obligations  of  a  natural-born  British  subject, 
provided  that  where,  by  the  provisions  of  any  state  Act,  a  distinction 
is  made  between  the  rights  of  natural-bom  British  subjects  and  those 
naturalised  in  .the  state,  the  rights  conferred  by  the  Commonwealth 
Act  shall  be  only  those  to  which  persons  naturalised  by  the  state  Act 
are  entitled.  Under  the  previously  existing  Acts  in  New  South 
Wales,  Victoria,  South  Australia,  and  Western  Australia,  aliens  may 
hold  and  acquire  both  real  and  personal  property,  but  may  not  qualify 
for  any  otfice,  nor  have  any  rights  or  privileges  except  such  as  are 
expressly  conferred  upon  them,  while  in  Queensland  and  Tasmania  they 
may  hold  personal  property,  but  lands  for  twenty-one  years  only. 

Any  alien  woman  who  marries  a  British  subject  shall  be  deemed  to 
be  thereby  naturalised.  Any  infant,  not  being  a  natural-bom  British 
subject,  whose  father  has  become  naturalised,  or  whose  mother  is 
married  to  a  natural-bom  British  subject  or  to  a  naturalised  person, 
and  who  has  at  any  time  resided  in  Australia  with  such  father  or 
mother,  shall  be  deemed  to  be  naturalised. 
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On  the  whole,  the  conditions  to  be  fnlfilled  trader  the  Commonwealth 
Act  do  not  differ  greatly  from  thoee  under  the  old  state  Acts,  but  the 
term  of  residence  necessary  is  now  two  years,  whereas  in  New  Sovl^ 
Wales  it  was  five  years,  in  South  Australia  six  months,  and  in  the 
other  states  no  specified  time.  Under  the  Commonwealth  Act 
Asiatics,  Africans,  and  Pacific  Islanders  are  refused  the  rights  d 
naturalisation ;  previously  only  the  Chinese  were  so  treated  in  New 
South  Wales,  Queensland,  and  Western  Australia.  In  Queensland  it 
was  necessary  for  an  Asiatic  or  African  alien  to  be  married  and  have 
his  wife  living  in  the  state,  and  to  have  resided  in  the  state  for  three 
years.  On  naturalisation  he  became  entitled  to  all  privil^es  except 
that  of  becoming  a  member  of  the  Legislature. 

In  New  Zealand,  every  alien  of  good  repute  residing  within  the 
colony  who  desires  to  become  naturalised  may  present  a  memorial 
signed  by  himself  and  verified  upon  oath,  stating  his  name,  age,  birth- 
place, residence,  occupation,  and  length  of  residence  in  the  colony,  and 
his  d^ire  to  settle  therein,  together  with  all  other  groundb  on  which  he 
seeks  to  obtain  the  rights  of  naturalisation,  and  apply  for  a  oerdficate^ 
which  the  Governor  may  grant  if  he  thinks  fit.  After  the  letters  of 
naturalisation  have  been  received,  and  the  oath  of  allegiance  te^en,  the 
holder  becomes  entitled  to  all  the  privileges  which  are  conferred  upon 
subjects  of  His  Majesty.  Naturalised  persons  may  hold  and  acquire 
both  real  and  personal  property,  but  may  not  qualify  for  any  office. 

Excluding  Queensland,  where  the  information  was  not  ascertained, 
the  number  of  naturalised  foreigners  in  the  Commonwealth  at  the 
census  of  1901  was  10,910,  distributed  as  follows  : — New  South  Wales,, 
3,265  males,  354  females;  Victoria,  3,304  males,  1,262  females  ;  Sou^ 
Australia,  1,360  males,  545  females ;  Western  Australia,  576  males, 
101  females;  Tasmania,  119  males,  24  females.  In  New  Zealand  the 
number  of  naturalised  persons  was  4,672.  It  is  probable,  howev^, 
that  the  above  numbers  are  under-stated.  Grermans  have  availed 
themselves  most  largely  of  the  privileges  of  naturalisation,  having  taken 
out  about  one-half  ctf  the  certificates  granted. 

The  number  of  persons  naturalised  in  Australasia  during  1902 
distributed  amongst  the  various  states  was  as  follows : — 


state. 

Germans 
and  other 
Oerman- 
■p^tking 
nations. 

-Sdto. 
cUoavians. 

Chinsae. 

Otheci. 

Total 

New  South  WaUw   ... 
Victoria 

133 
204 
153 
21 
196 
7 

110 
19 

110 
14 

121 
4 

"ii 

•"22 
14 

143 

277 

91 

19 

237 

3 

386 
60O 

Queensland    

875 

South  Anatralia    . 

Western  Australia  ... 
TVunnania   

54 
676 

28 

Commonwealth . . . 
New  Zealand 

714       im 

112          107 

67 
5 

770 
08 

1,919 
322 

Australasia  

89B           485 

62 

8S8     1     2,241 
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ALMOST  all  the  praiicipal  metals  of  economio  value  are  found  in 
AxtstralajBui^  and  many  are  oonnEDon  to  several  of  the  States.  In 
dealing  wiili  the  occurrence  and  valoe  of  minend  deposits,  a  dassifica- 
tum  has  been  made  into  noble  and  other  metals,  oarbon  minerals,  salts, 
stones  and  clajs,  and  diamonds  and  other  gem  stones. 

Gold. 

Gold,  the  most  valuable  of  noble  metals,  is  found  throughout  A.ustralasia, 
and  the  important  position  at  present  occupied  by  these  States  is  largfdy 
dus  to  disoovmes  of  this  n^t^  the  development  of  other  industries  being, 
in  a  oountry  of  varied  reaouroei^  a  natural  sequence  to  the  acquisition 
of  minend  treasure.  Settlem^it  in  Australia  was  still  young  wh^i  many- 
tangoed  rumour  spoke  of  the  existonce  of  the  precious  metoJ,  but  it  was 
not  until  tiie  16th  February,.  182^  that  the  Government  was  oj£cially 
apprised  of  a  discovery  destined  to  be  the  {urecurscNr  of  a  prosperity  seldom 
surpassed  in  the  history  of  nations  On  the  date  mentioned  Mr.  Assistant- 
Sonrejor  M^Brien  reported  that  «b  a  spot  on  the  Fish  Biver,  about  15 
miles  east  of  Bathurst,  he  had  disoovmred  gold.  Mention  is  made  in 
the  eady  records  of  "Sew  South  Wales  of  several  other  inds,  but  it 
w»«iffl»T^*>^  £>r  Count  Strz^ecki  and  the  Bev.  W.  B.  Clarke  to  demonstrate 
the  existeooo  of  ^e  precions  metal  in  payable  quantities,  and  to 
amert  thsir  belief  in  its  abundance,  an  opinion  strongly  supportfMi  in 
Sn^and  by  aeveral  eimnent  authorities,  and  substantiated  by  Har- 
grsres'  diaoovery  in  the  year  185L  The  gdd-iields  of  Lewis  Ponds  and 
Simimer  HiU  Creek  had  hanOy  been  opened  up  when,  cm  the  day  that 
witnessed  the  severance  of  the  Fort  Phillip  district  from  the  mother  colony 
of  New  South  Wales,  Mr.  J.  M.  Esmond  disoovered  gold  in  Yictoria. 
Shortly  afterwards  a  rush  set  in  for  Balkrat,  and  the  gold  fever  took 
pnaarmion  of  Australia.  The  following  ye^  (1852)  saw  gold  foimd  in 
South  Australia,  Tasmania,  and  New  Zealand,  thouf^  it  was  not 
uafcii  1861  that  a  large  population  was,  by  the  project  of  i-apidly 
obtaining  wealth,  attoaated  to  the  last-msntioDed  colony.  The  rush  to 
Canooma,  tm  what  is  now  Queensland,  took  place  in  1858«  The  last  of 
the  States  in  which,  exjbensi've  deposits  of  the  precious  metal  were  found 
was  Western  Australia,  but  the  mines  there  are  now  the  riched;  in 
ftlasiai  attd  hare  proved  an  enonnous  source  of  wealth  to  the  state. 
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From  the  date  of  its  first  discovery,  gold  to  the  value  of  nearly  476 
million  pounds  sterling  has  been  obtained  in  Australasia.  Towards 
this  totid  Victoria  has  contributed  263|  millions,  and  for  many 
years  that  state  was  the  largest  gold  producer  of  Australasia.  In  the 
year  1897,  however,  for  the  first  time,  the  production  was  surpassed  by 
that  of  Western  Australia,  and  the  latter  state  increased  its  advantage 
each  year  until  in  1902  the  output  was  valued  at  £7,947,662,  as  against 
£3,062,028  in  Victoria.  The  yield  of  gold  in  Victoria  has  been  well  main- 
tained for  many  years,  and  each  successive  year  from  1893  to  1899  showed 
an  increase.  In  the  last-mentioned  year  the  production  was  854,500  oz., 
valued  at  £3,418,000,  but  during  the  last  three  years  there  has  been 
a  decline,  and  the  output  in  1902  amounted  to  only  777,738  oz.,  or 
720,866  oz.  fine,  valued  at  £3,062,028.  The  Bendigo  district  was 
again  the  chief  centre  of  production,  with  190,165  oz.,  followed  by 
Ballarat  with  172,599  oz.,  and  Beechworth  with  96,518  oz.  The 
richest  fields  in  the  state  are  at  Bendigo  and  BaUarat  which,  after 
yielding  uninterruptedly  for  half  a  century,  still  give  no  evidence  of 
depletion.  The  output  of  the  former  field  in  1902  was  184,959  oz.,  and 
of  the  latter  62,712  oz.  Of  the  total  yield  of  the  state  33,109  oz.  were 
obtained  by  means  of  dredging  and  hydraulic  sluicing.  There  were 
11  dredges  and  29  sluicing  plants  in  operation  at  the  close  of  the  year, 
and  their  value  was  estimated  at  £270,000,  the  number  of  men 
employed  in  connection  with  them  being  956.  The  total  number  of 
men  engaged  in  gold-mining  on  the  31st  December,  1902,  was  26,103, 
of  whom  11,963  were  alluvial  miners,  and  14,140  quartz  miners.  The 
machinery  and  plant  in  use  on  the  same  date  were  valued  at 
£1,958,560. 

Queensland  promised  at  one  time  to  overtake  Victoria  in  the  annual 
production  of  gold,  but  so  far  the  southern  state  has  maintained  its 
position,  although  the  pi*oduction  of  Queensland  advanced  steadily  up 
to  the  year  1900.  In  1889  the  output  was  valued  at  £2,586,860, 
but  thenceforward  the  yield  declined,  and  this  amount  was  not  again 
reached  until  1898,  when  the  value  was  £2,750,349.  During  the  next 
two  years  there  was  again  an  increase,  the  value  of  the  gold  won  in 

1900  being  £2,871,709,  the  highest  yet  recorded.     The  production  in 

1901  was  589,382  oz.  fine,  valued  at  £2,541,892,  while  in  1902  it 
amounted  to  640,463  oz.  fine,  with  a  value  of  £2,720,639.  The 
decreased  output  of  the  past  two  years  is  not  due  to  the  waning  produc- 
tiveness of  the  mines,  as  the  yield  of  1902  is  the  largest  obtained  from 
stone  raised  and  reduced  in  any  one  year.  Although  the  yield  in  1900 
was  higher,  it  included  a  considerable  quantity  of  gold  obtained  from 
old  tailings,  and  from  creeks  which  had  served  as  channels  for  the 
escape  of  residue  from  the  mills.  Want  of  water  hampered  operations 
in  1902,  especially  at  Mount  Morgan ;  nevertheless,  great  activity  was 
displayed  in  gold-mining  circles,  and,  encouraged  by  the  increased 
dividends  paid,  many  new  ventures  were  launched,  while  developmental 
work    at    established    mines   was  prosecuted   with   renewed    vigour. 
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Arranged  in  order  of  productiveness,  the  principal  goldfields  in  Queens- 
IuhI  in  1902  were  Charters  Towers,  Mount  Morgan,  and  Gympie,  while 
Ravenswood  and  Croydon  also  produced  a  considerable  quantity  of  the 
precious  metal  For  many  years  Charters  Towers  has  been  the  chief 
gold-producing  centre,  and  the  year  1902  was  perhaps  the  most 
prosperous  experienced  on  the  field  since  its  discovery  in  1872.  The 
production  in  1902  amounted  to  265,244  oz.  fine,  valued  at  £1,126,735, 
or  £127,190  more  than  in  the  preceding  year.  There  are  three  great 
ore  shoots  on  this  field,  known  as  The  Bay  Dawn,  Brilliant,  and 
Victoria  Reefs,  and  the  rich  developments  in  the  Queen  Cross,  one  of  the 
mines  engaged  in  working  the  Victoria  reef,  was  mainly  responsible  for  the 
increased  activity  in  the  mining  operations.  The  dividends  paid  by  this 
mine  during  the  year  amounted  to  £111,666,  and  present  appearances 
indicate  that  the  yield  of  last  year  will  be  fully  maintained  during  the 
present  year.  Of  the  mines  engaged  on  the  Day  Dawn  reef,  the 
most  important  in  point  of  production  was  the  Day  Dawn  Block  and 
Wyndham,  which  returned  dividends  amounting  to  £49,840  during 
the  year.  In  consequence  of  the  success  attending  the  operations  of 
the  mines  on  this  reef,  two  new  mines  were  started  in  1902  which 
hope  to  strike  the  Day  Dawn  reef  at  depths  ol  2,600  feet  and  2,500 
feet  respectively.  The  Brilliant  Central  was  the  most  productive  and 
profitable  mine  of  the  Brilliant  group,  and  paid  £68,750  in  dividends 
daring  1902.  Scarcity  of  water  has  hitherto  retarded  operations  at 
Charters  Towers,  and  in  order  to  secure  a  constant  supply  a  weir 
was  constructed  across  the  Burdekin  River.  Shortly  after  its  com- 
pletion a  flood  occurred  most  opportunely  in  the  river,  and  no  less  than 
400,000,000  gallons  of  water  were-  impounded.  By  an  arrangement 
with  the  Railway  Commissioners,  who  provided  a  daily  supply  of 
200,000  gallons  of  water,  the  Mount  Morgan  mine  was  enabled  to 
carry  on  operations  during  the  dry  period  of  1902.  The  yield  of 
this  field  for  the  year  amounted  to  142,826  oz.  of  fine  gold,  valued  at 
£606,714,  or  £8,965  less  than  in  the  preceding  year.  The  Mount 
Morgan  mine  was  responsible  for  almost  the  whole  of  the  production, 
and  yielded  145,347  oz.  of  gold,  with  a  value  of  £585,007,  obtained 
from  218,214  tons  of  stone.  Up  to  the  Slst  May,  1903,  no  less 
than  2,624,319  oz.  of  gold,  valued  at  £10,652,339,  had  been  obtained 
from  this  mine.  During  the  year  a  large  body  of  ore  was  located  at 
the  750-feet  level,  a  depth  much  lower  than  that  from  which  stone 
has  hitherto  been  raised.  The  machinery  employed  at  the  Mount 
Morgan  mine  on  the  31st  December,  1902,  was  valued  at  £517,229, 
and  about  1,700  hands  were  engaged  at  the  mine  and  works.  The 
yield  of  the  Gympie  mining  district,  in  1902,  surpassed  that  of 
any  previous  year,  and  amounted  to  120,662  oz.  fine  gold,  with  a 
value  oi  £512,562.  The  chief  contributing  mines  were  the  No.  2  South 
Oreat  Eastern,  Scottish  Gympie,  and  South  Glanmire  and  Monkland, 
which  produced  44,571  oz.,  36,003  oz.,  and  33,188  oz.  of  gold,  and  paid 
dividends  amounting  to  £98,800,  £50,250,  and  £79,500  respectively. 
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The  deepest  mine  on  the  field  was  ihs  Weet  d  Sootknd,  ^fkadb,  iM 
down  3,000  feet,  while  serueral  others  «xoeed  2,000  fset  in  defftk  lUi 
field  gives  employraent  to  1,740  qtnntz  mmcrs,  and  22.  a&mal  mrnxB^ 
and  the  machinery  in  ntie  is  Talaed  at  £247,000.  The  RsveHnrood 
gold-field,  which  had  heen  cemparatiydiy  negtoctad  for  sane  yea—,  kaa 
again  attracted  attention  owing  to  rich  discoveries  made  in  1902,  and 
the  production  last  year  showed  a  con^derable  advance  on  tibat  of 
1901,  amountmg  to  40,969  oz.  fine  gold,  valned  at  £174,034. 
The  Sunset  is  the  principal  mine  in  the  locality,  and  doling  the  year  pve^ 
dnced  21,978  oz.  ci  gold,  valued  art  £90,000.  There  were  849  niBen 
working  at  tbe  end  c^  1902,  of  whom  806  were  engaged  in  gold- 
mining.  The  yield  of  the  Groy^m  field  suKmntad  to  28,365  oo.  fise 
gdd,  valued  at  £120,451.  The  nnmlDer  d  men  employBd  en  tiie  31rt 
Decemher,  1902,  was  500,  and  iht  nacfaaaery  in  tise  waa  valsed  st 
£73,600.  The  total  number  of  men  engi^ed  in  gold-mining  n  QneeBA- 
land  at  the  end  of  1902  was  9,045,  d  wiiom  7,129  were^pnrtMDiiMEB 
and  1,916  alluvial  miners,  560  of  the  latter  being  Chinese. 

In  New  South  Wales  the  greatest  amuial  procfawtaon  of  gold  oeevrred 
in  1852,  soon  after  the  first  discovery  of  the  precious  metal,  wbeii  tiie 
ontput  was  valued  at  £2,660,946.  The  only  other  year  which  sanr  m 
production  in  excess  of  two  millians  sterling  wae  1862,  when  tin  I'eiuin 
reached  £2,467,780.  In  1874  the  yield  had  fallen  to  271,166  oz^  valued 
at  £1,041,614,  and  thenceforth  the  industry  decHned  considerably  in 
importance,  reaching  its  lowest  point  in  1888,  when  only  87,541  <ml, 
valued  at  £317,241,  were  produced.  From  that  date  osEward 
ihere  was  a  steady  improvement,  and  in  1894  liie  Ooveimnent  txx^ 
1^  step  of  furnishing  large  nmnbers  of  the  unemployed  with  miners' 
rights  and  free  railway  passes,  and  sending  them  to  the  abandoned 
alluvial  fields  as  fossickers.  This  action,  wil^  the  incveaeeii  atteotvan 
paid  to  quartz-mining,  nearly  doubled  the  production,  the  quantity 
obtained  during  the  year  bemg  set  down  at  324,787  oz.,  valued  ait 
£1,156,717,  being  the  first  time  since  1874  Idiat  it  had  exceeded  ooe 
millioa  sterling ;  while  in  1895  the  yield  reached  360,165  oz^  and  the 
value  £1,315,929.  During  the  next  three  years  there  was  a  fEiQing 
<3fSy  but  in  1899  the  output  reached  the  value  of  £1,623,320,  the  highest 
since  1872.  From  that  year  onwards  want  of  water  was  responaxhle 
for  a  diminished  production.  The  value  of  the  yield  in  1902  wms 
£684,970,  and  the  total  up  to  the  end  of  that  year  £49,844,135.  The 
figures  now  published  referring  to  the  years  1897  to  1901  indnde  gohl 
obtained  from  native  ores  only,  and  difier  from  those  shown  in  prevums 
editions  of  this  work,  which  included  also  gcM  obtained  from  imported 
ores.  The  yield  of  gold  for  1902  is  the  lowei^  since  1893,  but  this  is 
accounted  for  by  the  fact  that  want  of  water  caused  many  of  the  mines 
to  shut  down  for  more  than  half  the  year.  Of  the  gold  produced  in  1902, 
25,473  oz.,  valued  at  £97,891,  were  obtained  by  dredging,  the  ont^t 
from  this  branch  of  the  industry  showing  an  increase  of  £8,263  on  tdiat 
of  the  previous  year.      On  the   31st  December,    1902,  there  w>ete   36 
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dredging  plants  in  commission,  rained  at  £262,700,  while  5 
<idwr8,  which  had  been  woridng  unsncceesfully,  were  In  cenroe 
e£  removal  to  nere  favourable  sites.  The  area  held  and 
^pfiied  for  vnder  lease  for  gold  dredging  was  11,719  acrea  Hie 
ffiiM|ial  seats  of  aQuvial  mining  in  the  State  are  the  Bathnrst,  Mud- 
gee^  Timiiit  and  Ad^ng,  and  Braidwood  districts,  together  wi&  - 
tbe  ootont^  watered  by  the  yarions  feeders  of  the  Upper  Lachlan ; 
wlale  the  principal  qnartz- veins  are  situated  near  Adelong,  Armidale, 
Bblii«rst,  Oobar,  ffill  End,  Orange,  Parkes,  and  Wyalong.  Cobar 
again  maintained  the  position  occupied  in  preceding  years  as  ibe  chief 
grid^produdng  centre,  the  output  for  1902  being  valued  at  £90,200. 
The  next  in  impertsnce  was  Wyalong,  with  £77,046;  folk)wed  by 
Araht^  £53^155,  and  Adelong  £51,76o»  The  mines  in  this  State  are 
aot  se  productive  as  those  of  Western  Australia  or  Queensland,  ihe 
hurgeet  yield  from  any  one  mine  in  1902  being  9,808  oz.,  valued  at 
£34^  14*2.  This  was  obtained  from  the  Gibraltar  mine  in  the  Adelong 
dbtriet,  while  tiie  Myall  United,  situated  near  Peak  Hill,  produced 
T,8S9  oc.,  vahred  at  £30,486,  and  the  Lachlan  Gokj-fidds,  Limited,  5,542 
«L,  iwahwd  at  £22, 103.  Of  the  mines  recently  developed,  that  at  Mount 
Brapy,  near  Oobar,  is  by  far  the  most  promising.  The  lode  is  5  feet 
«H  upwards  in  width  at  a  depth  of  300  feet,  and  samples  taken  from 
it  averaged  79*70  dwt.  to  the  ton.  The  estimated  value  of  idle 
■achzBery  on  ihe  gold-fields,  including  dredging  plant,  at  t^  end  of 
1902  was  £992,742.  The  men  engaged  in  the  industry  numbered 
16^610,  of  whom  5,176  were  quartz  miners  and  5,434  alluvial  miners,  the 
latter  including  936  Chinese. 

Until  a  comparatively  i-ecent  date,  Western  Australia  was  con- 
sidered to  be  destitute  of  mineral  deposits  of  any  value,  but 
H  IB  BOW  known  that  a  rich  belt  of  mineral  country  ex- 
lends  from  north  to  south.  The  first  important  discovery 
WW  made  in  1882,  when  gold  was  found  in  the  Kimberley  district, 
htt  it  was  not  imtfl  a  few  years  later  that  this  rich  and  extensive 
area  was  devel(^>ed.  In  1887  gdd  was  found  at  Tilgarn,  about 
MO  mileB  east  oi  Perth,  the  find  possessing  importance  as  the  pre- 
•aisoi  of  the  <&oovery  of  the  immense  tracts  of  gold-bearing 
taantry,  the  knaw!edge  of  the  existence  of  which  has  drawn  populaition 
§Kfm  all  parts  of  Australasia  and  brought  the  state  into  the  prominent 
poaitiiop  which  it  occupies  at  the  present  time.  Creneral  attention  was 
ivst  «tti«cted  to  these  fields  by  fur^er  discoveries  at  Southern  Cross, 
to  the  east  c€^  YBgam  ;  and  the  sensational  finds  at  Oodgardie,  which 
ioBowed  in  189^,  resulted  in  a  rush  to  Western  Australia  which  was 
nnniaoent  of  the  eocperiences  of  the  fifties  in  the  older-settled  portions 
«f  the  continent.  Thereafter,  before  the  march  of  the  prospector,  the 
kaown  gold-bearing  area  was  rapidly  extended,  and  in  1894  the  country 
was  ^vided  Into  separate  geld-fiields,  so  extensive  were  the  preparations 
ilr  ito  euiploitatiep.  At  the  present  time,  there  are  nineteen  gold-fields 
m  the  itete^  tlho  most  inportaBt,  from  tdie  point  of  production  in  1902» 
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being  East  Coolgardie,  Mount  Margaret,  and  North  Coolgardie,  in  the 
eastern  district ;  and  Murchison,  in  the  central  district  For  the  past 
five  years  Western  Australia  has  held  the  premier  position  among  the 
Australian  States  in  regard  to  gold  production,  and  the  annual  output 
is  still  increasing.  The  production  during  1901  was  1,879,391  oz., 
representing  1,703,417  oz.  fine,  with  a  value  of  £7,235,653,  and  ranked 
as  the  highest  recorded  up  that  year ;  but  this  return  was  exceeded  in 
1902  when  the  production  amounted  to  2,177,441  oz.,  or  1,871,037  oz. 
fine,  valued  at  £7,947,662.  Of  the  total  yield,  no  less  than  1,172,405 
oz.  were  obtained  from  the  East  Coolgardie  field,  where  some  of  the  richest 
mines  in  the  world  are  to  be  found.  Those  which  contributed  chiefly 
to  the  laM;e  output  were  the  Great  Boulder  Perseverance,  193,297  oz.  ; 
Golden  Horseshoe,  192,573  oz. ;  Great  Boulder  Proprietary,  166,518  oz.; 
and  the  Ivanhoe,  142,298  oz.  The  Mount  Margaret  and  Murchison 
gold-fields  produced  216,637  oz.  and  212,570  oz.  respectively,  while 
187,273  oz.  were  obtained  from  North  Coolgardie.  The  dividends 
returned  by  some  of  the  gold-mining  companies  in  1902  were  enormous^ 
the  total  being  £1,424,272.  Of  this  amount  the  Great  Boulder 
Perseverance  paid  £350,000,  the  Golden  Horseshoe  £270,000,  and  the 
Great  Boulder  Proprietary  £218,750.  The  importance  of  the  gold- 
mining  industry  to  Western  Australia  may  be  gauged  from  the  fact  that 
the  number  of  men  engaged  therein  at  the  end  of  1902  was  20,476, 
comprising  15-67  of  the  whole  male  population,  while  the  machinery  in 
use  was  valued  at  £4,304,397. 

Although  gold  was  discovered  in  New  Zealand  at  Coromandel  during 
the  year  1852  there  is  no  record  of  the  production  prior  to  1857,  when 
there  was  an  export  valued  at  £40,422.  For  many  years  the  colony 
was  a  large  producer  of  gold,  and  from  1865  to  1871  the  value  amounted 
to  over  £2,000,000  each  year.  The  production  then  declined  and  in. 
1894  it  was  only  £887,839,  but  this  amount  has  been  considerably 
increased  of  late  years,  and  in  1902  the  total  amounted  to  508,045  oz., 
valued  at  £1,951,433,  the  highest  recorded  since  1873.  Up  to  the  Slst 
December,  1902,  gold  to  the  value  of  £61,111,316  has  been  raised  in 
the  colony.  The  largest  proportion  of  the  yield  in  1902  was  obtained  in 
the  Auckland  district ;  the  value  of  the  gold  entered  for  exportation 
from  each  district  being:— Auckland,  £721,977;  Otago,  £728,124; 
West  Coast,  £475,272;  Nelson,  £23,649;  Marlborough,  £2,404;  and 
Canterbury,  £7.  In  the  early  years  the  gold  was  obtained  from 
alluvial  diggings,  but  at  the  present  time  much  is  obtained  from  quartz 
reefs,  which  are  widely  distributed  throughout  New  Zealand.  The 
Auckland  district  is  the  principal  seat  of  quartz  mining  in  the  colony, 
and  the  chief  centre  of  production  is  at  Waihi.  The  only  mine  on  this, 
field  which  has  reached  the  productive  stage  is  that  of  the  Waihi  Gold- 
mining  Company,  from  which  gold  to  the  value  of  £520,138  was 
obtained  during  1902.  The  company  paid  dividends  to  the  amount  of 
£208,645  during  the  year,  the  total  paid  since  the  commencement  of 
operations  being  £1,005,934.     From  the  mines  at  Karangahake  gold 
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valued  at  £107,362  was  won,  but  the  yield  from  the  Thames  and 
Coromandel  fields  was  small.  At  Thames  only  tributors  and  small 
mining  parties  are  now  at  work,  but  at  Coromandel  renewed  interest 
has  been  infused  into  mining  operations  by  the  discovery  of  some  rich 
gold-bearing  patches  in  1902.  From  the  Keefton  district  in  the  Middle 
Island  gold  to  the  value  of  £188,839  was  obtained  during  1902.  Con- 
siderable attention  is  directed  to  the  recovery  of  gold  by  dredging,  and 
at  the  end  of  1902  there  were  201  dredges  in  operation,  while  there 
were  37  in  course  of  construction  or  removal  and  52  out  of  commission. 
The  number  of  men  engaged  in  gold-mining  at  the  end  of  1902  was 
11,398,  and  the  machinery  in  use  was  valued  at  £2,082,384. 

Although  payable  gold  was  found  in  Tasmania  in  1852,  it  was 
not  until  the  seventies  that  the  metal  was  mined  for  on  an  extensive 
scale,  the  total  production  to  the  end  o£  1870  being  less  than  4,000  oz. 
In  1878  the  value  of  gold  produced  suddenly  rose  to  £100,000,  and 
this  total  has  been  gradually  increased,  until  in  1899  it  was  valued  at 
£327,545,  being  the  highest  yet  recorded.  The  production  in  1902 
amounted  to  70,996  oz.  fine,  valued  at  £301,573,  and  showed  an 
increase  of  £6,397  on  the  value  of  the  preceding  year.  Beaconsfield  is 
the  principal  gold-field  in  the  State.  It  is  situated  on  the  west  side 
of  the  river  Tamar,  26  miles  north-west  of  Launceston,  and  formerly 
produced  a  large  quantity  of  alluvial  gold,  while  there  is  also  a  rich 
deep  lead.  The  Tasmania  mine,  on  this  field,  is  the  largest  gold-producer 
in  the  state,  and  up  to  30th  June,  1903,  yielded  569,778  oz.,  valued  at 
£2,090,938,  out  of  which  £772,072  has  been  paid  in  dividends.  The 
Lefroy  field  has  been  another  important  centre  of  gold-production,  but 
although  payable  gold  is  still  obteined  the  yield  is  not  nearly  so  large 
as  in  former  years.  At  Mathinna  a  large  quantity  of  gold  has  also  been 
obtained.  The  principal  mine  on  this  field  is  the  New  Golden  Gate, 
the  deepest  in  the  state,  its  main  shaft  being  1,500  feet.  This  mine 
has  yielded  191,357  oz.  of  gold,  valued  at  alx)ut  £730,599,  and  up  to 
SOth  June,  1903,  had  paid  £326,400  in  dividends.  From  the  Volunteer 
Consolidated  Mine  on  this  field  some  good  stone  has  been  obtained  from 
two  lodes  struck  at  a  depth  of  450  feet.  In  the  Western  District  a 
little  alluvial  gold  is  obtained,  while  north  of  the  Pieman  River  there 
is  a  large  extent  of  auriferous  countiy,  but  owing  to  the  dense  vegetation 
prospecting  is  difficult  Attempts  are  being  made  on  the  Whyte  River 
to  recover  gold  by  the  process  of  dredging,  but  as  the  results  have  not 
been  satisfactory,  the  dredge  is  to  be  transferred  to  the  Pieman  River. 
The  men  engaged  in  gold-mining  during  1902  numbered  1,038. 

Of  all  the  Australian  States,  South  Australia  has  produced  the 
smallest  quantity  of  gold,  the  total  output  from  the  commencement  of 
mining  operations  being  valued  at  less  than  £2,500,000.  The  liighest 
production  was  in  1893,  when  it  reached  £153,132;  but  it  has  gradually 
declined,  and  the  value  has  not  amounted  to  £100,000  in  any  of 
the  last  five  years.  In  the  state  proper  the  yield  is  very  small, 
amounting  to  but  7,245  oz.  in  1902,  the  balance  of  20,967  oz.  being 
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obtained  fh>m  the  Northern  T^nitory,  the  totid  yalue  amountm^  l» 
X95,129.  Some  ^ecitement  was  caused  during  L902  by  rq)orts  o£  » 
rioh  dkcovery  at  Arltungay  and  yisions  of  eaoily  aocpured  wealth  oanaed 
the  usual  mi^  of  gold  aeekera.  The  field,  howevee,  proTed  moet  dis- 
appointing, and  although  a  mild  boom  in  Arltunga  sham  existed  for  w^ 
few  weeks,  it  did  not  long  swnrive  the  discouraging  repoits  reoeived 
from  the  soene  of  operations.  Gold  undoubtedly  exists  in  eonsidepabla 
quantities,  but  capital  is  required  for  its  exploitation.  A  report  by  the 
Government  Geolo^st  states  that  with  good  maaagemfflxt  and  eoonamie 
mining  and  treatment  of  tiie  ore  lar^s  and  paydbla  returns  may  be 
obtained  for  many  years.  The  mines  in  the  Northern  Territory 
are  largely  in  the  hands  of  Cihinese,  but  a  number  of  propeities  liave 
been  acquired  by  an  English  company^  which  has  erected  the  worfas 
necessary  lor  their  development  The  total  number  of  men  engaged  in 
gold-mining  in  South  Australia  at  the  end  of  1902  was  2,000.  A  c<Bi^ 
siderable  number  of  these  are  Chinese,  physically  incapable  of  doing  a 
&ir  day's  work,  and  dangerous  from  a  sanitaiy  point  of  view.  INoi- 
sessed  of  no  means  whatever,  and  with  no  proper  tools  adapted  to  the 
search  for  the  precious  metal,  they  eke  out  a  misenahle  existence  bj 
mining  a  little  alluvial  gold. 

The  following  table  gives  the  value  of  gold  raised  ia  each  State  op  to 
the  end  of  1902,  with  the  proportion  ol  the  totid  amosnt : — 


Produotkm  of  Ckdd. 

state. 

Vahu. 

Propartioii  ndaedin 
MohSaHB. 

New  South  Wales 

£ 

49,844,135 

263,551,229 

55,472,814 

2,488,388 

38,097,374 

5,195,161 

peroent. 
10*48 

Victoria    , 

55-39 
11  OS 

South  Australia  

0'9t 

Wefctem  Australia 

s-ot 

Tasmania  ....  ,     .....^     *      i   ^ 

1*09 

Commonwealth   „ 

4H643vnt 
61,111,316 

87-15 
12-85 

Australasia  

475,754,855 

100*09 

It  will  1)0  readily  undorstoed  fix)m  thie  and  the  following  table  hsm 
Victoria,  although  in  area  the  fflnallest  of  Idie  group  with  the  eacceptieik 
of  Tasmania^  achieved  the  foremost  position  among^  the  Aaatm^asian. 
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8t4le8»  ttnd  retaioed  that  plaoe  so  long  as  the  powerfol  attraction  of  gold 
CQBitbiind,  while  the  sooroe  of  Western  Australia's  progress  is  also  fully 
daBksed.  The  following  table  shows  the  value  of  the  gold  raised  in  the 
rwamm  Sfeates  daring  each  year  for  which  records  are  available,  but,  for 
■mwrinri  lehiidi  are  explamed  in  the  next  paragraph,  discrepancies  exist 
iaiftie  total  values  shown  for  several  of  the  States : — 


Tmt. 

WewSouth 
WatoB. 

Victoria. 

Queens- 
land. 

South 
Austmlia. 

Western 
Australia. 

Tasmania. 

Oommon- 
wealth. 

New 
ZMlaad. 

£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

18S1 

4«8,38« 

580,548 

1,048,884 

WES 

2.«0,94e 

10.953,998 

13,614,882 

1858 

1.781.172 

14,600,084 

14,381,256 



18M 

77a,20d 

0.568,200 

10,341,469 

18S6 

6fi4,&M 

11,172,260 

11,826,864 

1SS6 

680,174 

11,942,940 

12,632,114 

1857 

674,477 

11,046,268 

11,720,745 

40,422 

1&58 

1,104,175 

10,112,908 

.  .... 

11,217,083 

52,464 

1S59 

1,259.127 

9,122,868 

730 

10,382,725 

28,427 

1860 

1,466,373 

S,626.S00 

10,092,178 

17,685 

1861 

1,806,171 

7,869,812 

0,675,983 

761,873 

isas 

2,4«7,780 

6,633.124 

12,442 

9,113,346 

1,591.389 

1883 

1,7»6,170 

6,508,420 

sb.ooo 

880 

8,335.470 

2.431,723 

lfi64 

1.304,926 

6,181,748 

7,48(J,fi74 

1,856,837 

jm& 

1,231,243 

6,172,752 

7,403,906 

2,226.474 

urn 

1,116,404 

5,913,120 

70,148 



4,382 

7,113,040 

2.844,517 

1887 

1,053,578 

5,732.984 

170.090 

2,586 

6,959.188 

2,098.862 

1B6S 

994,666 

6.536,«00 

429,907 

2,986 

514 

7.964,822 

2,604,326 

1889 

974.149 

5,349,184 

451.362 

15,593 

7,475 

0,707,753 

2,362,996 

1870 

931,016 

4,891,192 

361,412 

24,217 

14,218 

0,212,065 

2.157,585 

1871 

1,260,485 

5,421.008 

504,876 

6,000 

16,1)66 

7,UH>,324 

2,787,520 

1872 

1.644,177 

5,iaO,()S4 

502.998 

6.363 

15,:i09 

7,388,026 

1,731,261 

1873 

1,396,375 

4,964,820 

555,310 

293 

18,390 

6,935,188 

1.987,426 

1874 

1,041,614 

4,623,888 

561.255 

4,175 

18,491 

6,249,428 

1,605.831 

1875 

877.604 

4,383,148 

596,242 

7,034 

ll,i«2 

5,870.100 

1,407,770 

1876 

613,190 

3.855,040 

660,136 

9,888 

44,923 

5,183,177 

1,284,328 

1877 

471,448 

3,238,612 

83y,544 

23,289 

4,571,893 

l,49(i,080 

1878 

430,200 

8,101,088 

1,085,864 

1,225 

100,000 

4,718,377 

1,240.(  79 

1873 

407,219 

3.035,788 

1, mm,  946 

90 

2:i0,h95 

4,683.938 

1,148,108 

IftSO 

444,253 

3.310,484 

934,i>76 

201,297 

4,807,1)10 

1.2.i7,252 

1881 

573.582 

3,435,400 

948,318 

U2,825 

216,901 

5.287,026 

1,080,790 

1882 

526.622 

3,594,144 

787,125 

80,720 

l?s7,337 

6,175,848 

l,(Kt2.720 

1883 

458,680 

8,240,188 

744.731 

87,729 

176,442 

4,707,620 

9ii3,352 

\m* 

396,060 

3.114,472 

1,077,314 

93,404 

160,404 

4,841,653 

921,797 

1886 

378,665 

2,940,872 

1.0S8.294 

88,7(»9 

155.309 

4,051,849 

948,615 

188S 

906.294 

2,660,784 

1.193.493 

95,674 

i,T48 

117,260 

4,434,643 

903,569 

IS87 

304,579 

2,471,004 

1,490,730 

138,302 

18,517 

158,533 

4.671.065 

811,100 

1^88 

817,241 

2,600,104 

1,685.760 

66,160 

13,273 

147,154 

4,729,682 

801.066 

1889 

434,784 

2,450,356 

2,686.860 

76,780 

58,872 

119,708 

5.736,355 

M)8,549 

1890 

460,285 

2,354,244 

2,137,(»64 

106,105 

86,664 

87,114 

5,2:31,466 

773,438 

1881 

560,231 

2.805,(300 

2,017.586 

125,529 

115.182 

140.816 

5,272,81*4 

1,007.488 

me 

675,299 

2,617.824 

2,154,453 

139,370 

226,284 

174,070 

5,887,300 

964,744 

um 

651.286 

2,684,504 

2,159.290 

153.132 

421,385 

145,875 

6,215,472 

913,138 

1W4 

1,156,717 

2,694,720 

2.378,280 

152,092 

787,099 

225,485 

7,394,402 

887,830 

Utt 

M15.028 

2.960,344 

2,210,887 

128,792 

879,748 

212,;«9 

7,708.029 

1,162,164 

use 

1,073.360 

3,220.348 

2,241,347 

112.759 

1,068,808 

237.574 

7.954,106 

1,041.428 

mm 

1,104,315 

3,251,064 

2,553.141 

120,044 

2,564,977 

28t*.241 

0,882.782 

980,204 

ma 

1,201,743 

3,340,028 

2,750,349 

95,143 

3,990,698 

281,485 

11,668,446 

1,080,691 

w» 

1.623,320 

3.418,000 

2,838,119 

79,041 

6,246,733 

327,545 

14,532.768 

1,513,173 

hqo 

1,070.920 

3,229,628 

2,871, 7e» 

82,188 

6,007,610 

3  Hi,  220 

13,578,275 

1,439,602 

IfOt 

737,164 

3,102,758 

2,641,802 

93,2>2 

7,235,653 

29ri,176 

14.005,860 

1.76:},783 

1902 

684,970 

i 

3,062,028 

2,720,(339 

95,129 

7,947,662 

301,573 

14,812,001 

1,951,433 

Theae  fignrea  do  not  in  all  cases  add  up  to  the  total  valae  of  the  pro- 
doetioa  gi^en  elsewhere,  as  the  information  regarding  earlier  years  is 
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imperfect.  The  total  for  Victoria  is  £297,952  less  than  the  actual  Talne 
of  production,  while  for  Queensland  the  amount  is  deficient  to  the  extent 
of  £3,442,948,  accounted  for  by  the  fact  that  prior  to  1878  the  figures 
only  represent  the  gold  sent  by  escort.  There  is  a  deficiency  of  £68,61 1 
in  South  Australia  which  cannot  be  traced  owing  to  the  imperfect  nature 
of  the  returns  available  in  earlier  years.  The  figures  shown  for  Western 
Australia  are  £427,061  less  than  the  total  value  of  gold  produced,  as  prior 
to  1899  they  only  show  the  value  of  gold  exported.  There  is  also  a 
deficiency  of  £2,869  in  the  total  shown  for  Tasmania.  The  information 
relating  to  New  South  Wales  for  the  years  1897  to  1901  inclusive 
differs  from  that  previously  published,  which  included  gold  won  from 
other  than  native  ores.  The  gross  production  of  gold  in  each  Stato 
during  1902  and  the  contents  in  fine  gold  are  given  below : — 


Weisrht  of  Gold. 

Value  of  Gold. 

state. 

Grosa.          Fine  Gold. 

Total. 

Proportion 
raiiKNiin 
eochStatcw 

New  South  Wales 

oz. 

190,316 

777,738 

860.453 

28,212 

2,177,441 

oz. 

161,256 

720,866 

640,463 

22,395 

1,871,037 

70,996 

£ 

684,970 

3,062,028 

2,720,639 

95,129 

7,947,662 

301,573 

per  cent. 
4-08 

Victoria    

18-27 

QnRAni^lftTIf^ , 

16-2? 

South  Australia 

0-57 

Western  Australia 

47-41 

TAMmania 

1-80 

Commonwealth  , 

3.487,013 
447,529 

14,812,001 
1,951,433 

88*36 

New  Zealand  

508,045 

11-64 

Australasia 

3,934,542 

16.763,434 

lOO-OO 

The  number  of  men  engaged  in  mining  for  gold  is  shown  in  the  follow- 
ing table,  and  it  would  appear  that  the  average  value  of  gold  won  by  each 
miner  is  £207  16s.  Id.  per  annum.  It  is  probable  that  the  number  of  gold 
miners  in  several  of  the  states  is  largely  overstated,  otherwise  the  industry 
must  be  carried  on  at  a  great  loss;  and  this  will  be  the  more  apparent 
when  it  is  remembered  that  a  fairly  large  quantity  of  gold  is  obtained 
with  other  metals,  the  men  employed  in  the  exploitation  of  which  are 
not  classified  as  gold-minei*s.  Moreover,  many  df  the  men  employ 
themselves  in  mining  for  only  a  portion  of  their  time,  and  devote  the 
remainder  to  more  remunerative  pursuits.  But  when  full  allowance  is 
made  on  this  score,  it  will  be  evident  that,  in  some  of  the  states  at  least, 
the  search  for  gold  is  not  a  profitable  occupation.  The  small  return  for 
South  Australia  is  due  to  the  large  number  of  Chinese  engaged  in  the 
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industry,  many  of  them  not  possessing  proper  appliances  for  working 
the  claims. 


Minen 
Employed. 

Average  production  of  Gold. 

state. 

Quantity. 

Value. 

New  South  Wales 

No. 
10,610 
26,103 

oz.  fine. 
1519 
27-62 

£    8.   d. 
64  11    2 

Victoria  

117    6    1 

Qii6ensl&nd 

9,045      !        70-81 

300  15    9 

South  Australia 

2,000 

20,476 

1,038 

11-20 
91-33 
68-40 

47  11    3 

Western  Australia    

388    2  11 

Tasmania 

290  10    8 

Commonwealth 

69.272 
11,398 

50-34 
!        39  26 

213  16    6 

New  Zealand 

171    4    2 

80,670 

48-77 

207  16    1 

•  The  most  extensive  development  of  quartz-reefing  is  found  in  Victoria, 
some  of  the  mines  being  of  a  great  depth.  At  the  end  of  1902  there 
were  eight  mines  in  the  Bendigo  district  over  3,000  feet  deep,  and 
fourteen  over  2,500  feet.  In  the  Victoria  mine  a  depth  of  3,750  feet 
had  been  reached,  and  in  the  Lazarus  Mine,  3,424  feet.  On  other 
fields  there  were  sir  mines  over  1,500  feet  deep,  the  deepest  of 
which  were  the  South  Star  mine  in  the  Ballarat  dbtrict,  where  the 
shaft  is  down  2,520  feet,  and  the  North  Long  Tunnel  mine  in  the 
Walhalla  district  where  a  depth  of  2,516  feet  has  been  reached. 

A  notice  of  gold-mining  would  be  incomplete  without  some  reference 
to  the  remarkably  large  finds  made  at  various  times.  Information  on 
this  point  is  meagre  and  not  altogether  reliable,  as  doubtless  many 
nuggets  were  unearthed  of  which  particulars  were  never  published. 
Victoria's  record  is  the  best,  and  includes  the  following  nuggets : — 

lb.  oz.  dwt. 

"The  Welcome  Stranger, "found  9th  February,  1869 190    0    0 

«*TheWelcome,*'found9th  June,  1858    184    9  16 

Nugget  found  at  Canadian  Gully,  3l8t  January,  1853  134  11    0 

And  others  of  the  following  weights : — 98  lb.  1  oz.  17  dwt.,  93  lb.  1  oz. 
11  dwt.,  84  lb.  3  oz.  15  dwt,  69  lb.  6  oz.,  52  lb.  1  oz.,  30  lb.  11  oz. 
8  dwt,  and  30  lb.  11  oz.  2  dwt 
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New  South  Wales  c»n  boast  ci  karing  prodaced  some  splendid 
specimens.  In  1851  a  mass  of  gold  was  found  on  the  Turon,  wmghing 
106  lb. ;  another,  from  Burrandong,  near  Orange,  prodneed  when  melted 
at  the  Sydney  Mint  98  lb  6  oz.  6  dwt.  of  pure  gold ;  and  a  third,  the 
"  Brennan,"  was  sold  in  Sydney  in  1851  for  £1,156.  During  1880-82 
several  nuggets  were  discovered  at  Temora,  weighing  from  59  oz.  to 
1,393  oz. ;  and  others,  of  357  oz.,  347  oz.  (the  "Jubilee"),  200  oz.,  47  oz., 
and  32  oz.  respectively,  were  found  during  the  year  1887  in  various 
parts  of  the  State.  Ymns  of  -gold  of  extraordinary  richness  have 
been  worked  in  New  South  Wales.  In  January,  1873,  at  Beyers  and 
Holterman's  claim,  at  Hill  End,  1 02  cwt.  of  gold  was  obtained  from  10 
tons  of  quartz,  and  a  mass  of  ore,  weighing  630  lb.  and  estimated  to 
contain  £2,000  worth  of  gold,  was  exhibited.  The  Mint  returns  for  this 
mine  during  the  year  1873  were  16,279-63  oz.,  valued  at  £63,234  12s., 
obtained  from  415  tons  of  stone.  From  Krohman's  daim,  at  Hill  End; 
gold  to  the  value  of  £93,616  lis.  9d.  was  obtained  during  tlie  same  yeax. 
The  foregdng  figures,  howevw,  are  insignificant  when  compared  with 
the  enormous  yield  of  the  Mount  Morgan  Mine,  in  Queensland,  which 
has  paid  over  £5,750,000  in  dividends*  This  mine,  which  may  bo 
designated  one  of  the  wonders  of  the  world,  is  a  huge  mound  of  ore, 
highly  ferruginous,  the  peculiar  formation,  in  the  opinion  of  the  Govern- 
ment Geologist  of  Queensland,  being  due  to  the  action  of  thermal 
springs.  To  the  end  of  May,  1903,  2,624,319  oz.  oi  gold  had  been  won 
from  2,006,396  tons  of  ore,  yielding  an  average  of  1  oz.  6  dwt.  4  gr. 
per  ton  of  ore  treated. 

For  the  ten  years  ended  1902,  the  world's  production  of  gold  is 
estimated  to  have  been  as  follows : — 


Tetr. 

VaJue. 

t 

TmfaR. 

£ 

£ 

1893 

30,731,000 

1898 

68,137,000 

1804 

S7,845»000 

1809 

68,067,600 

1896 

39.191,000 

1900 

61,578,600 

1896 

41,009,000 

1901 

52,738,000 

1897 

48,088,000 

1902 

60,197,000 

Of   the    production   of  £60,197,000  in  1902,  Australasia  produced 
27*85  per  cent. 

Silver. 

Silver  has  been  discovered  in  all  the  states,  either  alone  or  in  tli^ 
form  of  sulphides,   antimonial  and   arsenical  ores,  chloride,  broBtid# 
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iddide»  and  chloro-brjomide  of  silver,  and  argentifefons  lead  ores,  the 
largest  deposits  of  tbe  metal  beiAg  tonnd  in  tibie  last-mentioned  focm. 
The  leading  diWer  mines  are  in  New  Booth  Wales,  the  returns  from 
the  other  states  being  compvatively  insignificant  Up  to  the  year 
1882  the  quantity  of  ^ver  raised  in  New  South  Wales  was  very  small, 
but  in  that  and  the  following  years  extensive  discoveries  of  the  metal, 
associated  princi^Uy  with  lead  and  copper  ore,  were  made  in  various 
parts  of  the  State,  notably  at  Boorook,  in  the  New  England  district, 
and  later  on  at  Sunny  Comer,  near  Bathurst,  and  at  Silverton  and 
Broken  Hill  on  the  Barrier  Ranged  in  the  Western  district.  The  Sunny 
Comer  Silver  mines  in  1886  paid  handsome  dividends,  and  produced 
£160,000  worth  of  silver,  but  sinoe  that  period  the  yield  has  Iturgely 
lallettoff. 

The  fields  of  the  Western  district  of  New  South  Wales  have  proved 
to  be  of  inunense  value.  The  yield  of  silver-lead  ore  in  the  Broken  Hill 
and  Silverton  disUdcts  during  1902  was  valued  at  £1,052,916  ;  while  the 
machinery  employed  was  vabied  at  £606,484.  This  is  much  less  than 
ihe  vaJne  set  down  some  years  ago,  the  reduction  being  chiefly  due  to  the 
removal  of  machinery  to  Port  Pine,  in  South  Australia,  where  the 
smelting  operations  of  the  Proprietary  Company  are  now  wholly  sarried 
OBu  The  aggregate  output  of  the  mines  in  the  Barrier  country  to  the 
end  of  the  year  named  was  valued  at  £30,945,073.  This  rich  silver- 
field,  which  was  discovered  in  1883  by  diaries  Sasp,  a  boundary  rider 
on  Mount  Gipps  Run,  extends  over  2,500  square  miles  of  country,  and 
has  developed  into  one  of  the  principal  mining  centres  of  the  world. 
It  is  situated  beyond  the  river  Darling,  and  close  to  the  boundary 
between  New  South  Wales  and  South  Australia.  In  the  Barrier  Range- 
district  the  lodes  ooeur  in  Silurian  metomorphic  micaceous  schists, 
intruded  by  granite,  porphyry,  and  diorite,  and  traversed  by  numerous 
quartz  reefs,  some  of  which  are  gold-bearing.  The  Broken  Hill  lode  is 
^e  largest  as  yet  disoovered.  It  iraries  in  width  from  10  feet  to  200 
feet,  fuod  may  be  traced  for  several  miles,  the  country  having  been 
taJken  up  all  akmg  the  line  of  iAxe  lode,  and  subdivided  into  numerous^ 
leases,  beld  by  mining  ocmqMmies  and  syndicates. 

The  Broken  Hill  Proprietary  Company  hold  the  premier  position. 
Tbey  have  at  Port  Pirie,  in  South  Australia,  a  complete  smelting  plant 
on  the  latest  and  most  approved  pnociples.  From  the  commencement 
of  mining  operations  in  1885  to  the  eod  cfi  May,  1903,  the  company 
treated  6,544,468  tons  of  silver  and  silvei4ead  ores,  producing 
119,564,327  oz.  of  silver  and  598,835  tons  of  lead,  valued  in  the  London 
maricet  at  £25,688,000.  Dividends  and  bonuses  to  the  amount  of 
£7^592,000  have  been  paid^  besides  the  n<Mninal  value  of  shares  from 
the  several  "  Blocks.''  The  sum  spent  in  the  erection  and  construction 
of  pknt^  &om  the  opening  of  the  pivp^rty,  has  been  about  £1,271,502. 
The  mme  wages  and  salary  sheet  for  the  twelve  numths  represMBted  a 
sum  of  £622,515,  including  £155,961  paid  to  contractors,  and  £10,933 
iar  quftorying.     The  net  profit  for  the  jear  was  £1 1 3, 4 1 6. 
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The  quantity  and  value  of  silver  and  silver-lead  ore  exported  by  New 
South  Wales  to  the  end  of  1902  is  shown  in  the  following  table  : — 


SUver. 

Silver-Lead. 

Yw. 

Quantity. 

Value. 

Quantity. 

Value 

Total  value. 

Ore. 

MetiiL 

Up  to 

oz. 

£ 

tons   cwt. 

tons  cwt 

£ 

£ 

1882 

765,397 

187,429 

203  12 

5,385 

192,814 

1883 

77,066 

16,488 

105  17 

1,625 

18,113 

1884 

93,660 

19,780 

4,668    1 

123.174 

142,954 

1885 

794.174 

159,187 

2,096  16 

"m"  8 

107.626 

266,813 

1886 

1,015,434 

197,544 

4,802    2 

294,485 

492,029 

1887 

177.308 

32,458 

12,529    3 

541,952 

574,410 

1888 

375,064 

66,668 

11,739    7 

18,102"  5 

1,075,737 

1,142,405 

1889 

416,895 

72,001 

46,965    9 

34,679  17 

1,899,197 

1.971,198 

1890 

496,552 

95,410 

89,719  15 

41,319  18 

2,667,144 

2,762,654 

1891 

729,590 

134,850 

92,383  11 

55,396    3 

3,484,739 

3,619,589 

1892 

350,661 

56,884 

87,504  15 

45,850    4 

2,420,952 

2.477,836 

1893 

531,972 

78,131 

156,859    1 

58,401    3 

2,953,589 

3,031.720 

1894 

846,822 

94,150 

137,813    8 

42,513    2 

2,195,339 

2,289,489 

1895 

550,142 

81,858 

190,192  19 

29,687    7 

1,560,813 

1,642,671 

1896 

202,789 

26,518 

267,363    1 

19,573    4 

1,758,933 

1,785,461 

1897 

150,005 

16,711 

270,913  14 

18,105    7 

1,681,528 

1,698,239 

1898 

533.059 

59,278 

388,460    4 

10,108  13 

1,644.777 

1,704,055 

1899 

692,036 

76,913 

424,337    5 

20.289  10 

1,993,744 

2,070,657 

1900 

774,203 

90,243 

420.909  U 

17,928    6 

2.513,874 

2,604,117 

1901 

448,501 

50,484 

400,156  18 

16.921    5 

1,803,979 

1,854,463 

1902 

1,067,224 

105,360 

365,646     1 

15,412  18 

1,334,819 

1,440,179 

ToUl 

11,088,564 

1,718,345 

3,374,369  10 

444,379  10 

32,063,411 

33,781,756 

This  amount  was  approximately  made  up  of  154,696,388  oz.  of 
silver,  valued  at  £24,056,883;  and  of  772,198  tons  of  lead,  valued  at 
£9,724,873.  It  will  be  seen  that  the  production  of  silver  in  New  South 
Wales  rapidly  increased  until  1891,  when  it  exceeded  in  value  the  large.st 
annual  production  of  gold,  even  in  the  palmiest  days  of  the  diggings. 
Since  that  year,  however,  there  lias  been  a  decreased  output  consequent 
upon  the  lower  grade  of  the  ores  now  being  worked,  while  the  value 
has  been  still  further  reduced  by  the  serious  decline  in  the  prices  of  silver 
and  lead.  The  price  of  silver  has  been  declining  steadily  for  some 
years,  and  in  1902  it  fell  below  all  previous  records,  while  lead  also 
depreciated  in  value.  As  many  of  the  lower-grade  mines  at  Broken 
Hill  had  only  been  worked  at  a  profit  on  account  of  the  high  value  of 
the  lead  contained  in  the  ores,  the  heavy  fall  in  the  price  of  lead 
combined  with  a  decline  in  the  value  of  silver  caused  all  but  four  of 
the  principal  Barrier  mines  temporarily  to  suspend  the  output  of  ore. 

The  serious  effects  of  the  decline  may  be  judged  from  a  comparison 
of  the   employment  afforded  by  the  industry  during  the  last  three 
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jears.  The  number  of  miners  engaged  in  silver  and  lead  mines  in 
1900  was  8,196,  and  the  average  value  of  the  metals  won  amounted 
to  £3X7  148.  7d.;  in  1901  the  number  of  men  employed  had  fallen 
to  6,298,  and  the  average  value  won  to  £294  9s.  Id. ;  while  in  1902 
the  men  engaged  numbered  only  5,382,  and  the  average  value  won 
£267  lis.  6d. 

There  are  two  large  smelting  works  in  New  South  Wales,  one  of 
which  is  situated  at  Cockle  Creek,  near  Newcastle,  and  the  other  at 
Dapto.  These  works  have  proved  of  great  service  to  the  mining 
communities,  both  in  this  and  neighbouring  States,  as  large  supplies  of 
ore  are  received  for  treatment  from  all  parts  of  Australasia.  The 
quantity  of  ore,  the  product  of  the  state,  treated  during  the  year,  was 
53,508  tons,  the  metal  obtained  being  as  follows : — 

Gold         21.427  oz. 

Silver        1,537,656  oz. 

Lead  23,849  tons. 

Copper      179  tons. 

Spelter     220  tons. 

The  number  of  men  employed  on  these  works  at  the  end  of  1902  was 
745. 

The  only  other  state  where  silver  has  been  produced  to  any  extent  is 
Tasmania.  The  industry  has  been  steadily  developed,  and  the  pro- 
duction for  the  last  few  years  shows  a  considerable  advance  on  that  in 
former  years.  The  value  of  the  output  during  each  of  the  last  five 
years  was — 

1898   £270,893 

1899  377,788 

1900  252,080 

1901  207,228 

1902  218,864 

In  this  state,  as  in  New  South  Wales,  the  result  of  the  fall  in  silver 
and  lead  values  is  seen  in  the  diminished  value  of  production,  and  in 
this  connection  it  must  be  remembered  that  a  decline  in  price  not  only 
decreases  the  value  of  the  output,  but  checks  production  inasmuch  as 
operations  are  restricted  to  dealing  only  with  higher-grade  ores.  The 
principal  silver  fields  are  in  the  West  Coast  District,  where  the  most  im- 
portant mines  are  the  Zeehan-Montana,  Britinh  Zeehan,  and  Mount 
Zeehan  ;  and  in  the  North- Western  District  where  the  Mount  Magnet 
mine  is  located.  The  largest  output  of  silver,  however,  is  from  the 
Mount  Lyell  mine,  where  the  metal  is  found  in  conjunction  with 
copper,  and  the  output  from  this  and  the  mines  first  mentioned,  together 
with  that  from  the  Zeehan  Queen  and  Hercules  mines,  comprises, 
nearly  the  whole  of  the  production.  The  latter  mine,  situated  in  the 
Sdount  Read  district,  has  abundance  of  silver  ore  in  sight,  while  copper 
18  also  found. 

Silver  is  found  in  various  districts  in  Queensland,  but  generally 
associated  with  some  other  mineral,  and  the  mines  where  sUver  pre- 
dominates are  but  few.     The  chief  of  these  is  the  Silver  Spur  mine  at 
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Texas,  in  the  StanUiorpe  district,  on  the  border  of  New  Sooth  Walea, 
from  which  74,820  oz.  of  silver,  valued  at  £7,iS2^  were  obtained  during 
1902.  The  year  1901  saw  a  distinct  improvement  in  the  production  <^ 
silver,  and  this  in  the  face  of  a  great  decline  in  the  prices  of  silver  and 
lead.  This  improvement  was  m<n*e  than  maintained  during  1902,  and 
the  production  for  the  year  was  701,312  oz.,  valued  at  £70,145,  being 
the  highest  total  recorded  since  1887,  when  the  yield  was  valned  at 
£80,092.  The  great  advance  made  in  copper-mining  during  recent  years 
is  responsible  for  the  increased  silver  production,  as  these  minerak  are 
usually  found  in  association.  This  may  be  seen  from  the  fact  that 
the  Herberton  district,  which  was  the  chief  copper-producing  centre  in 
1902,  also  contributed  the  greater  portion  of  the  silver  produced. 

In  New  Zealand,  silver  is  found  in  various  localities,  principally  on 
the  Te  Aroha,  Thames,  and  Coromandel  fields,  but  the  metal  is  generally 
obtained  in  conjunction  with  gold.  The  production  of  the  colony 
during  the  year  1902  was  674,1%  oz.,  Talued  at  £71,975. 

There  are  no  silver-mines  in  Victoria  or  Western  Australia,  the  small 
amount  of  silver  produced  in  those  States  being  usually  found  associated 
with  gold.  During  1902  the  value  of  the  silver  produced  in  Western 
Australia  was  only  £9,467,  and  in  Victoria  £4,900.  The  production 
of  silver  in  South  Australia  is  not  large,  the  value  in  1902  being 
£19,740,  and  it  would  seem  that  the  argentiferous  lead-ore  fields  of 
Broken  Hill  and  Silverton,  which  are  almost  on  the  border  of  the  two 
States,  are  exclusively  confined  within  the  boundaries  of  New  South 
Wales. 

Up  to  the  end  of  1902  New  South  Wales  had  produced  87*3  per  cent, 
of  the  total  value  of  silver  raised  in  Australasia ;  Tasmania  came  second 
with  6*7  per  cent  ;  and  of  the  remaining  small  proportion,  Victoria 
claimed  the  largest  share.  The  total  production  of  silver  in  Australasia 
in  1902,  and  up  to  the  end  of  that  year,  was  as  follows : — 


state. 

Value  of  Silver  produced— 

During  1908. 

Tb  end  of  1902. 

New  South  Wales 

£    * 

1,440,179 

4,900 

70,145 

19,740 

9,467 

218,864 

£ 
33,781,756 
881,439 

Victoria  

858,187 
138,870 

-South  Auntralia ........................... 

Western  Australia 

21,072 
2,603,750 

Tasmania , 

Gommonvealth  ,, 

1,763,296 
71,975 

38,264,574 
452,781 

New  Zeahind    ; 

Australasia 

1,835,270 

38,717,3^ 
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The  world's  prodnctioa  of  silver  daring  the  ten  years  ended  1902  is 
6B>iinated  to  hare  been  as  follows : — 


Yecr. 

OOACM. 

Year. 

OoDoef. 

1803 

182,162,000 

1898 

179.252,000 

1894 

178,668,000 

1899 

177,837,000 

1805 

182^20,000        t 

1900 

180,093,000 

1806 

176,707,000 

1901 

174,851,000 

l8flP7 

182,081,000 

1902 

175,691,000 

The  output  of  New  South  Wales  during  1902  therefore  represented 
dhont  7-5  per  cent,  of  the  total  production  of  silver. 

COPPKB. 

Copper  is  known  to  exist  in  all  the  States,  and  has  been  mined  for 
extensiYelj  in  South  Australia,  Tasmania,  New  South  Wales,  and 
Queensland.  The  fluctuations  in  the  market  value  of  the  metal  have 
idways  been  a  check  to  the  progress  of  the  industry,  and  at  various 
periods  in  the  last  two  years  some  of  the  lower-grade  mines  have  been 
compelled  to  suspend  operations.  South  Australia  has  produced  the 
greatest  quantity  of  copper,  but  of  late  years  Tasmania  has  had  by 
far  the  largest  output.  In  Tasmania  deposits  were  worked  on  a  limited 
scale  for  a  number  of  years ;  but  the  discovery  of  a  rich  belt  of  copper- 
bearing  country,  extending  from  Mount  Lyell  past  Mount  Tyndall, 
Mount  Head,  Mount  Murchison,  and  north  of  the  Pieman  to  the  Rocky 
and  Savage  Rivers,  has  completely  changed  the  character  of  the  mining 
industry  in  the  State,  and  from  a  small  export  of  copper  ore  valued  at 
£1,659  in  1896,  the  annual  production  has  become  the  largest  in 
Australasia.  The  following  table,  which  shows  the  annual  production 
<rf  copper  during  the  last  five  years,  will  give  some  idea  of  the  develop- 
ment of  iiiis  branch  of  the  mining  industry.  The  output  would  appear 
to  have  fallen  considerably  in  1902,  but  this  is  due  to  the  fact  that  in 
previous  years  the  gold  contents  of  the  ore  have  been  included  in  the 
valvfls  given. 

£ 
1®8 408,796 

1899 762,138 

1900 970,877 

1901 1,010,037 

1W2 577,533 

The  chief  mines  belong  to  the  Mount  Lyell  Mining  and  Railway 
Compaay  which  ii  reported  to  have  spent  over  £400,000  on  railway 
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construction  and  developmental  work  at  the  mines  before  receiving  any 
return.  The  company  possesses  reduction  works  at  Queenstown,  from 
which  a  railway  has  been  constructed  through  most  difficult  country  to 
Teepookana  and  thence  to  Strahan.  The  output  from  these  mines 
during  the  year  ended  30th  June,  1903,  averaged  1,000  tons  of  ore 
daily,  and  the  contents  were  6,141  tons  of  copper,  604,860  oz.  of  silver, 
and  22,278  oz.  of  gold,  the  total  value  thereof  being  £513,351. 

The  discovery  of  copper  had  a  marked  effect  upon  the  fortunes  of 
South  Australia  at  a  time  when  the  young  and  struggling  colony  was 
surrounded  by  difficulties.  The  first  important  mine,  the  Kapunda, 
was  opened  up  in  1842.  It  is  estimated  that  at  one  time  2,000  tons 
were  produced  annually,  but  the  mine  was  closed  in  1879.  In  1845 
the  celebrated  Burra  Burra  mine  was  discovered.  This  mine  proved  to 
be  very  rich,  and  paid  £800,000  in  dividends  to  the  original  owners. 
For  many  years  the  average  yield  was  from  10,000  to  13,000  tons 
of  ore,  yielding  from  22  to  23  per  cent,  of  copper.  For  the  period 
of  thirty  years  during  which  the  mine  was  worked  the  output  of 
ore  amounted  to  234,648  tons,  equal  to  51,622  tons  of  copper,  valued 
at  £4,749,224.  Boring  operations  were  conducted  at  the  mine  for  the 
purpose  of  determining  whether  payable  ore  exists  at  greater  depths 
than  those  reached  by  the  original  workings.  One  bore  was  put 
down  to  a  depth  of  1,004  feet,  and  in  the  the  opinion  of  the  Govern- 
ment Geologist,  the  result  was  highly  satisfactory,  as  it  proved  the 
continuance  downwards  of  the  copper-bearing  strata  sufficiently  to 
warrant  the  reopening  of  a  portion  of  the  mine.  The  Wallaroo 
and  Moonta  mines,  discovered  in  1860  and  1861,  proved  to  be 
even  more  valuable  than  the  Burra  Burra.  The  Moonta  mine 
employed  at  one  time  upwards  of  1,600  hands,  and  still  keeps  1,138 
men  at  work.  In  1890  these  mines  were  amalgamated,  and  the 
estimated  value  of  the  copper  produced  to  the  end  of  1898  is  set  down 
at  £9,218,482,  out  of  which  about  £7,000,000  had  been  expended  in 
wages.  About  1,800  miners  are  now  employed.  The  total  dividends 
paid  by  these  mines  were  stated  to  be  upwards  of  £1,700,000.  The 
production  of  copper  in  South  Australia  during  the  last  few  years  has 
again  increased,  the  output  in  1901  being  valued  at  £500,077,  and  in 
1902  at  £432,525. 

The  copper-mining  industry  in  New  South  Wales  has  been  subject  to 
great  variations.  The  production  reached  its  highest  point  in  1883, 
when  the  value  was  £472,982.  From  that  year,  however,  there  was 
a  general  decline,  and  in  1894  the  value  was  only  £63,617.  As 
in  the  other  States,  so  in  New  South  Wales,  the  increased  prices 
of  later  years  caused  more  attention  to  be  directed  to  the 
industry,  and  the  production  in  1901  had  attained  a  value  of 
£412,292.  A  heavy  fall  in  prices  occurred  during  that  year, 
however,  which,  combined  with  the  drought,  caused  a  considerable 
falling  off  in  production  and  value.     The  value  of  the  output  in  1902 
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^as  only  ^£307,806,  a  decrease  of  £104,486  on  that  of  the  preceding 
year.  The  chief  copper-mines  are  in  the  western  districts,  and  lack  of 
water  led  to  the  closing  of  several  of  the  most  important  during  portion 
of  the  year.  At  the  Great  Cobar  Mine  the  company  was  enabled 
to  carry  on  operations  through  the  Government  arranging  to  despatch 
a  supply  by  water  train  during  the  dry  period.  In  other  districts 
those  mines  which  were  working  on  low-grade  ores  were  compelled  to 
suspend  operations,  as  at  the  prevailing  prices  the  ore  would  not  realise 
a  profit  on  the  cost  of  raising  and  carriage  to  the  smelting  works  at 
Cockle  Creek  or  Dapto.  The  principal  deposits  are  found  in  the 
central  part  of  the  state,  between  the  Macquarie,  Bogan,  and  Darling 
Rivers.  Cupriferous  strata  have  also  been  located  in  the  New  England 
and  Southern  districts,  as  well  as  at  Broken  Hill,  thus  showing  that  the 
mineral  is  widely  distributed.  The  largest  proportion  of  the  copper 
produced  during  1902  was  obtained  in  the  Cobar  mining  district.  The 
value  of  the  metal  raised  in  the  Cobar  division  of  the  district  amounted 
to  £130,802.  It  is  in  this  district  that  the  Great  Cobar,  the  largest 
copper-mine  in  New  South  Wales,  is  situated.  The  Nymagee  division 
of  the  Cobar  district  produced  copper  to  the  value  of  £133,350.  In 
the  Burraga  division  of  the  Bathurst  district  one  of  the  leading  mines, 
the  Uoyd  Copper  mine,  is  situated,  and  from  this  mine  which  was 
only  worked  during  the  first  eight  months  of  1902,  owing  to  the  failure 
of  the  water  supply,  29,440  tons  of  ore,  valued  at  £66,200,  were  raised. 
The  lode,  which  averages  5  feet  in  width,  still  maintains  its  richness, 
and  there  are  sufficient  suppHes  in  sight  to  last  some  years.  The 
company  employs  about  500  men  in  the  mine  and  works,  which  are 
lighted  throughout  by  electricity.  The  Crowl  Creek  mine,  at  Shuttleton, 
which  was  opened  in  1901  has  been  further  developed  with  satisfactory 
results.  The  total  number  of  men  engaged  in  copper-mining  during 
1902  was  1,699,  a  decrease  of  1,265  on  the  numbers  of  the  preceding 
year. 

Copper  is  found  in  many  parts  of  Queensland,  the  principal  deposits 
being  in  the  Herberton  and  Mount  Perry  districts.  In  earlier  years 
the  state  occupied  a  prominent  position  as  a  producer  of  copper,  but 
the  output  in  recent  years  was  very  small.  The  year  1901,  however, 
saw  a  sudden  revival  in  this  branch  of  the  mining  industry,  despite  a 
great  fall  in  prices,  and  the  value  of  the  production  rose  to  £194,227, 
being  the  highest  value  recorded  with  the  exception  of  1872,  when  it 
reached  £1 96,000.  This  figure,  however,  was  not  maintained  in  1902,  the 
production  for  that  year  amounting  to  3,784  tons,  valued  at  £189,200. 
A  noteworthy  feature  of  the  revival  was  the  re-opening  of  the  Mount 
Perry  mine,  which  afforded  employment  for  over  300  men  in  1902,  and 
promisee  to  rank,  as  in  former  years,  amongst  the  foremost  mines  in  the 
State.  The  Herberton  district  has  for  many  years  been  the  chief 
copper-producing  centre,  the  output  in  1902  being  valued  at  £122,950. 
Of  the  copper-mines  in  this  district,  and  in  the  State  as  a  whole,  the 
foremost  is  Mount  Garnet,  ^hich  produced  copper  and  silver  to  the 
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Taloe  of  £164,267  during  1902.  The  mine  im  well  eqnipped  willi 
machinery,  and  a  railway  has  been  eenfitrocted  to  ocausieofe  with  the 
Ohillagoe  line.  On  the  31st  March,  1902,  the  New  Ch^a^oe  ELaflm^ 
and  Mines  whi^  had  been  closed  sinoe  DeoeiBber,  L901,.  wero  re-<^en^ 
and  systematic  prospecting  is  hetag  carried  on  in  the  mineB  with 
lavonrable  results.  One  of  the  ^ief  obetaides  to  the  sneeMiifvI 
devdopment  of  copper  and  sily^-mining  has  been  the  lack  of  faoilitiBB 
for  transport,  but  with  the  increased  advantages  in  this  reqewet  whiflb 
are  being  a£Ebrded  yaar.by  y«ar,  the  output  of  o(^)per  and  atlTer  naf 
be  eiqpeeted  to  increase  materially. 

In  Western  Australia,  copper  deposits  hare  been  worked  for  some 
y^urs.  Very  rich  lodes  of  the  metal  have  been  found  in  the  Mount 
Malcolm,  Northampton,  Murchison,  West  Filbarra,  and  PhiHips  River 
districts,  but  operations  appear  to  be  carried  on  systematicany  only  in 
the  first  mentioned.  The  ore  raised  in  this  district  is  treated  locally, 
while  in  the  others  it  is  exported  for  treatment,  and,  as  the  cest  ef 
carriage  is  heavy  and  the  facilities  for  transport  unfavourable,  only 
hi^-grade  ores  can  be  profitably  worked.  The  copper  ore  raised  in  the 
State  during  1901  amounted  to  10,156  tons,  valued  at  £75,246,  but  in 
1902  only  2,262  tons,  with  a  value  of  £8,090  were  produced.  The 
unfortunate  fall  in  the  price  of  the  metal  has  restricted  operations,  but 
as  there  seems  no  doubt  that  eminently  payable  cc^per  lodes,  carrying 
a  little  gold,  exist  in  the  state,  it  is  surprising  that  the  success  of  the 
preceding  three  years  has  not  further  stimulated  the  progress  of  the 
industry.  The  number  of  men  engaged  in  copper-mining  in  1902  was 
only  113,  as  against  321  in  the  preceding  year. 

Copper-mining  has  not  attained  any  great  proportions  in  Victoria, 
although  deposits  have  been  found  in  several  parts  of  the  State,  particu- 
larly in  the  Beechworth  district^  where  they  have  been  traced  over  an 
area  of  some  50  square  miles.  The  value  of  the  total  production  is 
estimated  at  £206,395,  but  there  has  not  been  any  output  during  the 
last  few  years. 

The  copper  deposits  of  New  Zealand  have  been  worked  to  a  small 
extent  only,  and  for  a  number  of  years  have  been  almost  entirely 
neglected,  the  output  in  1901  being  valued  at  only  £105,  while  in  1902 
there  was  no  production. 

Copper  is  sometimes  found  in  the  Austrakaian  mines  in  a  vixgin 
•  state,  and  beautiful  specimens  of  the  pure  metal  have  been  exhibited  mt 
different  times,  but  it  occurs  generally  in  the  form  of  oxidised  copper  ores, 
carbonates,  sulphates,  phosphates,  and  silicates  of  copper.  The  museums 
e£  South  Australia,  Victoria,  and  New  South  Wales  ccmtain  striking 
samplaB  of  azurite  and  malachite,  magniiioent  blocks  of  which  hawe 
been  shown  from  time  to  time  at  exhibitions,  not  only  in  Australasia^ 
Imt  also  in  Europe  and  America.  Cof^r  sulphides  and  arsenides  see 
generally  found  in  deep  sinkings,  The  metal  has  also  been  found 
asBQciated  with  tin  in  tl^  form  of  stannine. 
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Iko  total  value  of  eoppear  produced  m  eadi  Stata  during  1902  ami  up 
to  the  end  of  that  year  an  given  below  : — 


Steto. 

y«la*o<  Copper  produead. 

Doling  loot.         T^  «od  of  j«ar  190S. 

Xew  Soaik  W«l«* 

Victoria    

£ 
907,806 

£ 
6,184,879 
206,395 

189,200 

432,526 

8,00P 

677,633 

2,438.892 

A^n^K  Afifl^riLK^            

23,264,571 

W««teni  Anstialki 

]l36,ei2 

Tannania ,. 

4.499.068 

1,515454 

36,898,827 
18,088 

T?flwZf*lfmd   

AoBtralana 

1»615,154 

36,916,915 

In  June,  1872,  copper  realised  as  much  as  £112  per  ton,  Whilst  io 
December,  1886,  the  lowest  price  on  record  until  that  time  was  toudied, 
snd  only  £44  could  be  obtained  for  South  Australian  copper.  At  the 
Old  of  1887  the  price  had  risen  to  £70  per  ton,  and  in  September,  1888, 
to  £93.  In  March,  1889,  there  was  a  great  fal]  in  the  price  of  the 
metal,  and  in  April  of  that  year  the  quotation  in  London  was  as  low  as 
£43  per  ton.  Tliis  was  the  lowest  price  reached  until  June,  1894,  when 
it  fell  to  £41  10s.  From  that  date  there  was  an  upward  movement,  aa 
the  foUowing  quotations  will  show.  At  the  close  o£  1896  the  London 
price  of  copper  stood  at  £52  lOs.  per  ton ;  in  February,  1897,  £54  10s. 
was  reached;  and  at  the  31st  December,  1898,  £60  was  the  market 
valae.  This  price  was  further  increased  during  1899,  and  in  September 
Off  that  year  no  less  than  £77  per  ton  was  quoted.  The  price  wa^ 
wen  maintained  during  1900,  and,  at  the  close  of  the  year,  stood  at 
£73  per  ton ;  but  in  1901  a  heavy  fall  occurred,  and  the  quotations 
Iw  the  last  week  of  the  year  were  as  low  as  £49  ISs.  per  ton.  During 
1902  prices  remained  low,  but  gradually  improTed  towards  the  end 
of  the  year.  In  the  first  week  of  January,  1903,  the  value  was 
£53  12s.  6d.  per  ton. 

Tin. 

Tin  was  known  to  exist  in  Australasia  aLatiaat  from  the  first  yean  of 
eoVmigation,  the  earliest  mention  of  the  metal  a{^>eariag  in  a  report 
ol  a  diacovery  by  Surgeon  Ban  on  the  north  ooaat  of  Tasmania.  Ia 
Ait  fom  of  eassiterite  (oxide  of  tin)  it  oocnrs  in  all  the  states,  hot 
the  riobeat  depocita  have  been  found  in  Tasmaiiia — ^the  Mount  Bischof 
being  die  most  celebrated  tinrmine  in  Australasia.  Expert  authoriiiea 
have  also  stated  that  Queensland  and  the  Northern  Territory  of  Boulb 
Australia  possess  rich  depoaits  of  tin  oce. 
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Tasmania  has  been  the  largest  producer  of  tin  in  Australasia.  As  in 
New  South  Wales,  a  very  large  proportion  of  the  metal  hitherto  pro- 
duced has  been  from  alluvial  deposits,  and  the  want  of  water  has  proved 
a  great  drawback  to  the  successful  development  of  the  industry.  There 
are,  however,  many  promising  lodes  in  the  island,  and  the  Waratah, 
Blue  Tier,  Ben  Lomond,  St.  Helen's,  Derby,  and  West  Coast  districts 
all  produce  large  quantities  of  the  metal.  In  the  district  first  mentioned 
is  situated  the  Mount  Bischoff  mine,  worked  as  an  open  quarry,  which, 
during  the  year  ended  30th  June,  1903,  produced  1,276  tons  of  tin, 
and  paid  £54,000  in  dividends.  In  the  Blue  Tier  district,  the  Australian 
and  Anchor  mines  are  working  on  good  payable  stone,  and  from  the 
latter  mine  250  tons  of  tin,  valued  at  £19,686,  were  obtained  during 
the  year  ended  30th  June,  1903.  Of  the  mines  in  the  North-Eastem 
District,  the  most  important  are  the  Briseis,  at  Derby,  and  the  Pioneer, 
at  Bradshaw's  Creek.  The  former  gave  employment  to  111  men 'during; 
the  year  ended  30th  June,  1903,  and  produced  387  tons  of  tin,  while 
the  latter  yielded  692  tons  of  stream  tin,  and  paid  dividends  amounting 
to  £16,875.  Tin-dredging  has  been  carried  on  in  some  parts  of  the 
island;  but,  so  far,  only  a  moderate  measure  of  success  has  been 
achieved.  The  production  of  tin  during  1902  was  valued  at  £242,990, 
the  value  for  1901  being  £216,186. 

In  New  South  Wales  lode  tin  occurs  principally  in  the  granite  and 
stream  tin  under  the  basaltic  country  in  the  extreme  northern  portion 
of  the  State,  at  Tenterfield,  Emmaville,  Tingha,  and  in  other  districts  of 
New  England.  The  metal  has  also  been  discovered  in  the  Barrier  Hanges, 
at  Poolamacca  and  Euriowie ;  near  Bombala  in  the  Monaro  district ;  at 
Gundle,  near  Kempsey ;  at  Jingellic,  on  the  Upper  Murray;  at  Dora  Dora, 
on  the  Upper  Murray ;  and  in  the  Valley  of  the  Lachlan  ;  but  in  none  of 
these  districts  has  it  been  worked  to  any  extent.  The  mineral  was  dis- 
covered by  the  Kev.  W.  B.  Clarke  so  far  back  as  the  year  1853,  but  the 
opening  of  the  tin-fields  of  New  South  Wales  only  took  place  in  the  year 
1872.  The  industry  soon  attained  considerable  importance,  the  value  of 
the  output  in  1881  amounting  to  £568,795.  In  1889  the  total  production 
had  fallen  to  £207,670,  and  in  1893  to  £126,114,  whUe  in  1898  the 
lowest  point  was  reached,  when  the  value  was  only  £45,638.  Owing  to  a 
recovery  in  prices  there  was  an  increase  in  value  of  production  during 
the  next  two  years  when  the  totals  were  £90,482  and  £142,724 
respectively,  but  in  1901  there  was  a  decline  to  £76,544,  and  in  1902 
to  £59,593.  The  fluctuations  in  the  market  price  of  the  metal  have 
always  had  a  discouraging  effect  on  the  industry  and  the  heavy  fall 
which  occurred  during  1901  no  doubt  tended  to  diminish  the  production 
of  that  and  the  following  year.  In  addition  to  the  fall  in  prices,  the 
industry  has  had  to  contend  with  a  long-sustained  drought,  and  as  a 
large  proportion  of  the  tin  obtained  is  recovered  from  alluvial  deposits, 
any  scarcity  of  water  diminishes  the  production  by  retarding  successful 
washing  operations.  Lack  of  sufficient  water  during  the  year  1902  was 
responftible  for  the  closing  of  the  Leviathan  mine  near  Inverell,  which 
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was  opened  in  1901,  and  gave  promise  of  veiy  favourable  results. 
Wliat  appeared  to  be  an  extension  of  the  Leviathan  lode  was  discovered 
at  a  place  about  5  miles  distant,  where  the  Dolcoath  Syndicate  opened 
a  mine,  bat  so  far  with  negative  results.  Success  has  attended  the 
attempts  to  recover  tin  by  dredging,  good  returns  being  obtained  in 
1902  by  dredges  operating  at  Cope's  Creek  in  the  Tingba  district. 
The  total  quantity  of  tin  won  by  dredging  in  1902  amounted  to 
110  tons,  valued  at  X8,300.  The  number  of  persons  engaged  in  tin- 
niining  during  1902  was  1,288,  of  whom  302  were  Chinese. 

In  Queensland,  the  value  of  tin  produced  during  1873  reached 
£606,184,  being  next  in  importance  to  that  of  gold,  but  thenceforward 
&ere  was  a  decline,  the  yield  in  1898  fallins;  to  £36,502.  Since  that 
year,  however,  there  has  been  a  considerable  improvement,  and  some 
attempt  has  been  made  to  develop  the  industry  in  a  manner  more 
worthy  of  its  resources,  the  returns  for  1901  and  1902  being  £93,723 
and  £116,171  respectively.  The  Herberton  district  was  again  Ihe 
chief  centre  of  production,  the  output  in  1902  being  valued  at  £84,297. 
The  most  important  mines  in  this  district  are  situated  at  Irvinebank, 
and  from  one  of  them,  the  Vxilcan,  5,468  tons  of  black  tin,  valued  at 
£181,000,  have  been  obtained  since  October,  1890.  The  output  of  the 
mine  for  1902  was  528  tons,  valued  at  £24,784.  In  1901  a  rich  dis- 
covery of  tin  was  made  at  Smith's  Creek,  near  the  Mount  Garnet 
railway,  and  shafts  sunk  to  a  depth  of  300  feet  have  proved  the  lode  to 
be  continuous.  The  number  of  persons  engaged  in  tin-mining  on  the 
31«t  December,  1902,  was  1,467. 

In  Western  Australia,  tin  has  been  found  to  exist  in  large  quantities, 
but  the  ore  is  of  inferior  quality,  and,  until  recent  years  the  industry 
languished  owing  to  the  superior  attractions  of  the  goldfields,  the 
average  annual  production  for  the  three  years  ending  with  1898 
being  only  £3,960.  The  advance  in  price  gave  a  stimulus  to  the 
industry  in  the  following  year,  and  the  output  increased  considerably, 
being  valued  at  £25,270.  In  1900  the  yield  amounted  to  £56,702, 
but  declined  during  the  next  year  to  £40,000,  while  in  1902  only  620 
tons,  valued  at  £39,783,  were  produced.  Of  the  total  output  in  1902 
the  Greenbushes  district  contributed  403  tons,  valued  at  £24,680,  and 
the  Pilbarra  field,  in  the  Marble  Bar  district,  217  tons,  valued  at 
£15,103.  The  full  development  of  the  industry  in  both  districts  is 
retuxled  by  the  inadequacy  of  the  water  supply. 

The  yield  of  tin  in  Victoria  is  small,  no  discoveries  of  any  importance 
having  been  recorded  prior  to  1890,  but  towards  the  end  of  that  year  ex- 
tensive deposits  were  reported  to  exist  in  the  Gippsland  district  at  Omco  . 
and  Tarwin.     In  1902  the  production  was  only  10  tons,  valued  at  £500, 
this  small  return  being  obtained  in  connection  with  gold-dredging. 

In  South  Australia  very  little  tin  is  produced.  During  1902  the 
production  was  126  tons  of  ore,  valued  at  £6,078,  of  which  the  Northern 
Territory  was  responsible  for  119  tons,  valued  at  £5,985.  There  is  no 
record  of  any  production  of  tin  in  New  Zealand. 
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The  tm-mining  industry  has  been  subject  to  frequent  fluotaMtimu^ 
ospeckJly  of  late  yean.  The  value  of  the  metal  in  tike  European  market 
was  X159  per  ton  in  1872,  £^2  in  1878,  J&IU  in  1880  and  1882,  and 
J&72  in  1884  A  gradual  reooverj  then  took  place,  until  in  1888  the 
price  reached  £121.  During  the  ten  years  from  1888  to  1898  tin  wa« 
subject  to  an  almost  continuous  fall  in  price,  realising  in  1898  (mly  one- 
half  of  that  obtained  a  decade  before.  The  metal,  howei^r,  nuide  a 
great  advance  in  price  during  1900,  London  quotations  in  December 
being  £125  lOs.  per  ton,  as  compared  with  £82  in  1898,  and  £63  in 
1897,  and  although  this  value  was  not  maintained  during  1901,  the 
prices  current  at  ^e  end  of  the  year  averaged  £109  lOs.  per  ton.  Xa 
1902  th^e  was  a  further  improvement,  and  for  the  first  week  of  19(^ 
the  quotations  were  £123  lOs.  per  ton. 

The  value  of  the  production  of  tin  in  Australasia  during  1902,  and 
op  to  the  end  of  that  year,  was  as  given  below  : — 


state. 

Value  of  Ha  prodvead. 

DudnglflOS. 

To  end  •(  year  190S. 

New  Soath  Wales 

£ 

50,593 

500 

116,171 

6,078 

39,763 

242,990 

£ 
6,661,899 
715,998 

Victoria 

Queensland 

4,810,037 
38,758 

South  Australia 

237,982 

Tasmuiia 

7,519,284 

465,116 

19,983,458 

The  number  of  persons  engaged  in  tin-mining  in  1902  was  a« 
follows : — In  New  South  Wales,  1,288  ;  Tasmania,  1,254 ;  Queensland, 
1,467  ;  and  Western  Australia,  249. 

Ieon. 

Iron  is  distributed  throughout  Australasia,  but  for  want  of  capital 
in  developing  the  fields  this  industry  has  not  progressed.  In  New 
South  Wales  extensive  deposits  of  iron  ore  exist  in  the  Mittagong, 
Piper's  Flat,  Qoulbum,  Queanbeyan,  and  Port  Stephens  districts. 

At  Carcoar  and  Gadia  there  are  large  deposits  of  rich  ore,  the 
quantities  in  sight  being  estimated  by  the  Government  C^logical 
surveyor  at  3,100,000  and  39,000,000  tons  respectively.  The  pig  iron 
produced  from  the  Garcoar  ore  would  be  admirably  adapted  for  foundry 
purposes,  and  is  suitable  for  use  in  the  basic  process  of  steel  manufacture, 
while  the  ore  at  Gadia  contains  little  phosphorus  and  could  be  utilised 
in  the  manufacture  of  steel  by  the  cheaper  acid  prooesMS.  Gonuderi^e 
attention  has  been  given  to  the  question  of  establishing  ironworks  ia 
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ikis  stated  ciqpaUe  oi  supplying  ihe  Te(^adrem&atB  of  AuBtcalia^  axkd  in 
1901  tlis  idea  aasoiBed  a  definite  shape.  Two  w^^nes  were  advocated — 
€me  to  smelt  ore  at  JAihgaw  from  the  Carcoar  and  Gadia  deposita,  and 
the  other  to  hrmg  ore  from  the  Blyl^e  River,  Tasmania,  and  smelt  it  in 
Sydney  or  elsewhere  on  the  seaboard.  Biad  the  Bonus  for  Mannf actnnea 
Sll,  introdnoed  into  the  Federal  Parliament,  been  passed  in  the  seme 
fcMin  as  submitted,  there  is  no  doubt  that  the  first  of  these  schemee 
w(nM  haive  been  adc^yted  and  the  indiratry  established  immediately  by 
pETTOte  enterpnee.  Theamendmcmts  made  in  the  Bill,  howeves,  providb 
OB^  lor  a  bauns  to  works  established  by  a  State  of  the  CcHnmonwealth, 
lad  ia  view  o£  t&e  importance  oi  the  question,  the  Federal  Government 
sppointed,  a  "Rayml  Oommissicai  to  inquire  into  Uie  whole  matter,  and 
Am  OfMnnrisBfion  by  a  majority  r^x)rted  in  favour  of  g^ranting  a  bonus 
ML  tbe  maainfacture  of  iron  and  ste^  from  Australian  ores. 

Tbb  principal  works  in  New  South  Wales  for  the  manufacture  of 
icon  from  the  ore  am  atuatcd  at  Eskbank,  near  lithgow,  where  red 
siliceous  ores,  averaging  22  per  coit.,  and  brown  hematite,  yielding  5d 
per  cent,  m^^lic  iron,  have  been  successfully  treated.  Abundance  of 
coal  and  limestone  are  found  in  the  neighbourhood.  The  manufacture 
of  pig-iron,  for  which  the  establishment  was  originally  biiilt,  has  been 
abuidoned  for  some  years,  and  the  work  now  curied  on  consists  of 
the  re-rolCng  of  old  rails,  and  the  manufacture  of  iron  bars,  rods,  and 
naib,  and  of  ordinary  castings.  The  quantity  manufactured  from 
■erap  during  1902  was  6003  tons,  valued  at  J&82,273.  During  the 
past  four  years  considerable  quantities  of  iron  ore  have  been  raised  from 
the  deposits  situated  in  the  Marulan,  Picton,  and  Carcoar  districts 
and  despatched  to  the  smelting-works  at  Dapto  and  Cockle  Creel^ 
where  they  have  been  used  as  flux,  the  gold  contents  of  the  ore  helping 
to  defray  the  extra  cost  of  railway  carriage.  The  total  raised  in  1902 
was  13,555  tons,  valued  at  £10,690,  and  up  to  the  end  of  Idiatjear 
41,358  tons,  valued  at  £33,588,  had  been  raised.  A  considerable 
onantity  of  iron  oxide  is  also  raised  each  year  and  used  for  flux,  while 
mere  is  also  a  s%ht  export,  the  amount,  in  1902,  being  188  tons,  valued 
at  £395. 

In  Tasmania  a  huge  deposit  of  iron  ore  has  long  been  known  to  exist 
at  the  Blythe  Biver,  near  Bumie.  During  1901  the  deposit  was  tested 
by  tunnelling  and  found  to  maintain  its  size  and  quality,  and  aJthougfa 
arrangement  for  its  exploitation  are  not  yet  completed,  there  is  little 
doubt  that  in  the  near  future  it  will  prove  an  important  addition  to  the 
industrial  wealth  of  the  State.  Up  to  the  present  the  production  of 
iron  ore  has  not  been  great,  but  in  1902  2,386  tons,  valued  at  £1,075 
were  raised. 

In  QiKecialand  deposits  of  iron  ore  have  been  found  at  Stanthorpe, 
and  4S0  tons^  valued  at  £215,  were  raised  in  1901,  but  there  haa 
ance  been  no  further  production. 

Magnetite  occurs  in  great  abundance  in  Western  AustraEa,  together 
with   hrnnatitSj  and  the  ores  would  prove  of  enormous  value  if  a 
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sufficiency  of  cheap  labour  were  available.  A  considerable  quantity  of 
ironstone  is  raised  in  the  state  and  used  for  fluxing  purposes,  the 
production  in  1901  being  20,569  tons,  valued  at  £13,246.  Owing  to 
the  closing  down  of  the  smelting  works  at  Fremantle  the  quantity 
raised  in  1902  was  only  4,800  tons,  valued  at  £2,040. 

In  New  Zealand  17  tons  of  hematite,  valued  at  £116,  were  raised  in 
1902. 

Groethite,  limonite,  and  hematite  are  found  in  New  South  Wales,  at 
the  junction  of  the  Hawkesbury  sandstone  formation  and  the  Wiana- 
matta  shale  near  Nattai,  and  are  enhanced  in  value  by  their  proximity 
to  coal-beds.  Near  Lithgow  extensive  deposits  of  limonito  or  clay-band 
ore  are  interbedded  with  coaL  Siderite  or  spathic  iron  (carbonate  of 
iron)  and  vivianite  (phosphate  of  iron)  are  found  in  New  Zealand. 
The  latter  also  occurs  in  New  South  Wales,  intermingled  with  copper 
and  tin  ores.  * 

The  Government  of  South  Australia  has  offered  a  bonus  of  £2,000 
for  the  first  500  tons  of  pig-iron  produced  in  that  State. 

Antimony. 

Antimony  is  widely  diffused  throughout  Australasia,  and  is  some- 
times found  associated  with  gold.  The  low  price  of  the  metal  during 
late  years  has  discouraged  operations  in  this  branch  of  the  mining 
industry,  and  the  output  in  all  the  States  has  fallen  away  considerably. 
In  New  South  Wales,  deposits  of  antimony  occur  in  various  places, 
chiefly  in  the  Armidale,  Bathurst,  and  Rylstone  districts ;  and  at 
Bowraville  on  ihe  North  Coast.  The  production,  however,  is  confined 
to  the  Hillgrove  mines,  and  in  1902  was  valued  at  only  £542,  the 
total  production  to  the  end  of  the  year  being  £194,775. 

In  Victoria  the  production  up  to  the  end  of  1898  was  valued  at 
£177,174,  but  there  has  been  no  further  output  since  that  year, 
while  in  Queensland  the  production  ceased  in  1899,  when  the  value 
raised  was  only  £200.  In  New  Zealand  also,  the  production  of 
antimony  has  practically  ceased,  although  during  1901  there  was  an 
export  of  3  tons,  valued  at  £101.  Good  lodes  of  stibnite  (sulphido  of 
antimony)  have  been  found  near  Roebourne,  in  Western  Australia ;  but 
no  attempt  has  yet  been  made  to  work  them. 

The  following  table  shows  the  value  of  antimony  produced  in  Austral- 
asia up  to  the  end  of  1902  : — 

state.  Value. 

New  South  Wales  £194,776 

Victoria      177,174 

Queensland  35,458 

Commonwealth     £407,407 

New  Zealand    52,462 

AuBtralasia  £459,869 
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Bismuth  is  known  to  exist  in  all  the  Australian  states,  but  up  to 
the  present  time  it  has  been  mined  for  in  New  South  Wales,  Queensland, 
South  Australia,  and  Tasmania  only.  The  demand  for  the  metal  is 
limited,  and  mining  is  hardly  remimerative  at  present  prices.  The 
output  in  New  South  Wales  during  1902  was  valued  at  ^£3,100, 
and  in  Queensland  XI 23,  while  the  total  production  for  each  state  up 
to  the  end  of  the  year  was  X66,285  and  £64,535  respectively. 


Manganese. 

Manganese  probably  exists  in  all  the  states,  although  no  deposits 
have  as  yet  been  found  in  Tasmania.  Little,  however,  has  been  done 
to  utilise  the  deposits,  the  demands  of  the  local  markets  being  extremely 
limited ;  but  in  the  event  of  the  extensive  iron  ores  of  New  South  Wales 
being  worked  on  a  large  scale,  the  manganese  deposits  in  that  State  will 
become  of  commercial  importance.  The  ore  generally  occurs  in  the  form 
of  oxides,  manganite,  and  pyrolusite,  and  contains  a  high  percentage  of 
sesqnioxide  of  manganese.  Tlie  production  has  never  attained  much 
importance  in  any  of  the  States.  The  value  of  the  output  in  New  South 
Wales  during  1901  was  X24,  making  a  total  of  £1,401  up  to  the  end 
of  that  year.     There  is  no  record  of  production  in  1902. 

In  Queensland  the  output  for  1902,  valued  at  £3,000,  was  obtained 
solely  from  the  Mount  Miller  mine,  the  entire  yield  being  absorbed  by 
the  works  of  the  Mount  Morgan  mines.  The  total  value  of  the  produc- 
tion of  this  metal  in  Queensland  to  the  end  of  1902  was  £24,980. 

In  New  Zealand  the  value  during  1900  was  £588,  and  the  total 
raised  to  the  end  of  that  year  £60,232,  but  there  has  since  been  no 
further  production.  In  South  Australia  there  was  an  export  during 
1902  of  18  tons,  valued  at  £62. 


Platinum. 

Platinum  and  the  allied  compound  metal  iridosmine  have  been 
found  in  New  South  Wales,  but  so  far  in  inconsiderable  quan- 
tities, the  latter  occurring  commonly  with  gold  or  tin  in  alluvial 
drifts.  At  present  mining  operations  are  confined  to  the  deposits 
in  the  Fifield  district,  which,  however,  give  evidence  of  depletion. 
A  lease  of  130  acres  has  been  taken  up  at  Macauley's  Lead, 
about  20  miles  from  Woodbum,  while  the  old  claims  at  Little 
Darling  Sprinffs  and  Mulga  Springs,  in  the  Broken  Hill  district,  are 
again  to  be  uioroughly  prospected.  The  value  of  the  production 
(luring  1902  was  £750,  and  the  total  to  the  end  of  that  year,  £13,961. 
Platinum    and   iridosmine    have  also  been  found   in   New   Zealand. 
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TsLunoux. 


Tito  noUe  metal  tdhnifun  bas  been  found  in  New  ZeakncI,  assoeisted 
^votb  gold  and  silver  (petate)  and  with  edlrer  only  (bessite).  fthas  aim 
b»e&  diaecHrered  in  New  Botrt^  Wales  at  Bingara  and  otiter  paris  of  ih» 
northern  districts,  as  w^  as  wA  Tacana,  on  the  Western  Lute,  thongk 
at  preaant  oidy  in  suok  ndnnte  quantities  as  weald  not  repay  the  oost 
<d  wcAing ;  while  at  Oa^ttain's  Fkt  it  has  been  fionnd  in  sBSooiation 
with  bismul^ 

At  many  of  the  mines  at  Kalgoorlie,  Western  Australia,  large 
quantities  of  ores  of  tefluride  of  gold  have  been  discovered  in  the  lode 
formations. 

liBAD. 

Lead  is  found  in  each  of  the  Australasian  States,  but  is  worked  only 
when  associated  with  silver.  In  Western  Australia  the  metal  occurs  in 
the  farm  of  sulphides  and  carbonates  of  great  richness,  but  the  quantity 
of  silver  mixed  with  it  is  small,  and  the  production  of  late  years 
has  been  very  limited.     In  1902  it  amounted  to  36  tons,  valued  at 

In  Queensland  the  lead  raised  during  1902  amounted  to  267 
tcms,  valued  at  £2,706,  and  from  South  Australia  lead  to  the  value  of 
£22,303  was  exported  during  the  year.  As  will  be  gathered  from  the 
remarks  made  in  a  previous  portion  of  this  chapter,  the  association  of 
lead  with  silver  has  proved  a  80ui*ee  of  much  wealth  to  the  silver  mines 
in  New  South  Wales — those  at  Broken  Hill  particularly — several  of 
these  mines  being  only  enabled  to  continue  operations  owing  to  the 
high  price  of  the  lead  contained  in  the  ore. 

Othbr  Metalb. 

Mercury,  in  the  form  of  sulphides  or  dnnabar,  is  found  in  Nw* 
South  Wales,  Queensland,  and  New  Zealand  In  New  South  Wales 
cinnabar  has  been  discovered  on  the  Cudgegong  River,  near  Rylstone, 
and  it  also  occurs  at  Bingara,  Sdferino,  Yulgilbar,  and  Cooma.  In 
the  latter  place  the  assays  of  ore  yielded  22  per  cent,  of  mercury. 
Very  large  and  rich  deposits  have  been  found  on  Noggriga  Creek, 
near  Tulgilbar. 

A  series  of  experiments  conducted  with  small  parcels  of  the  ore  gave 
aatisfiftctory  results,  and  1  ton  of  ore  yielded  2  per  cent,  of  mercury. 
A  furnace,  capable  of  treating  between  40  and  50  tons  per  week,  iis 
being  erected,  and  some  400  tons  of  ore  have  been  raised  and  are 
awaiting  treatment 

Titanium,  of  the  varieties  known  as  octahedrite  and  brookfte,  is  found 
in  aHuvial  deposits  in  New  South  Wales,  in  conjunction  with  diamonda. 

Wolfram  (tungstate  of  iron  and  manganese)  occurs  in  most  of  i3ie 
States,    notably  in   New  South  W-ales,  Tasmania,    Queensland,   and 
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ISkm  ZadbBcL  For  tome  years  there  has  been  a  small  ontpixt  in  Queens- 
hadj  and  a  rim  &  iim  priee  of  the  mmecal  so  stiinalaitod  ih»  indtisfery 
tint  in  1899  1^  prochKtiQn  reached  JB10,(>60.  As  the  demand  is 
BHttedy  the  inoreased  prbe  soon  led  to  oyerprodnetion  aiid  a  conaeqnent 
ML  in  pticeSy  aadat  pmaent  tikey  are  not  sixfficientfy  renraneraithie  to 
Mcoorage  seior^  foff  ihii  minenl.  The  value  of  the  prodiHStion  in 
1902  wtm.  only  £i,167.  There  was  a  little  woifram  exported  from 
Sooth  Aastratia  dnrmg  IMl,  the  quantity  being  5  tons,  rained  at 
jC175.  In  1900  Tasmania  produced  a  snuJl  quantity  of  ihe  metal^ 
itthied  at  ^2,058.  Sohedice,  anoth^  variety  of  tungsten,  is  fo<and 
ia  Queenela&d  and  IXew  Zealand,  a  little  mining  being  caiTied  on  in  the- 
kttor  ec^ny,  ^rkere  39  tons,  vahied  at  £1,200,  were  raised  in  1901 
IMybdenxm,  in  the  farm  of  molybdenite  (sulphide  of  molybdenam),  is 
hnid  in  New  So^h  Wales,  Yiotoria,  and  Queensland,  bat  only  in  the 
lanfr-mentioned  State  was  there  any  production  daring  1902,  the  value 
bong  £5,502. 

2mc  ores,  in  the  several  varieties  of  carbonates,  silicates,  oxi^, 
eriphide,  and  snlphate  of  zinc,  Imve  been  found  in  several  of  the 
Aastimlasiaa  States,  bat  have  atjbracted  little  attention,  except  in  New 
fimth  Wales,  wbere  the  metal  is  usually  found  associated  with  silver,  lead, 
toad  copper ;  and  varioiis  experiments  are  being  made  for  the  purpose  of 
aMertadning:  whether  it  catn  be  .profitably  extracted.  For  scmie  years 
attention  has  been  directed  by  the  Broken  Hill  Companiea  to  the 
production  of  a  high  grade  zinc  concentrate  from  the  sulphide  ores,  and 
a  inr  meadnire  of  success  haa  attended  their  efforts.  The  Sulphide 
Corporation  has  a  wagnette  separating  plant  in  operation  at  Cockle 
Creeky  and  is  pradudng  high-grade  zinc  concentrates  from  the  old 
damp  of  middlings,  while  the  Australian  Metal  Company  has  found 
ike  magnetic  separator,  invented  by  l^eir  engineer,  to  work  so  satisfiac- 
torily  that  they  have  arranged  to  have  a  numb^  of  the  machines  in 
operation  during  1903.  The  Broken  Hill  Proprietary  are  reported  to 
bold  poeaession  of  a  process  which  will  revolutionise  the  treatment  of 
fine-containing  ores.  The  experiments  made  so  far  have  proved 
satisfactory,  but  it  remains  to  be  seen  whether  the  process  can  be 
worked  successfully  on  a  commercial  scale.  The  value  of  zinc  produced 
and  exported  reached  a  total  of  £49,207  in  1899,  and  £44,187  in  1900 ; 
but  in  1901  there  was  a  decline  to  £4,057.  The  value  in  1902  was 
£ia,€25,  and  «p  to  the  end  of  that  year  £171,748.  It  in  estimated 
that  Europe  atoie  requires  160,000  tons  of  spelter  annually  for  the 
manvfiacture  of  r^oftng  iron,  and  the  heavy  imports  of  the  article  into 
Ite  Austndittii  States  show  that  there  is  a  wide  field  here  for  ihe 
development  of  the  industry. 

Kiekel,  so  absndast  in  the  ifdand  of  New  Caledonia,  has  up  to  the 
present  been  found  only  in  Queensland  and  Tasmania ;  but  few  attempts 
have  been  made  to  prospect  systematically  for  this  valuable  mineraL 
hi  1694  TasaHMiia  ppoduced  136  tons  of  nickel  ore,  valued  at  £544  ; 
but  none  has  been  raised  since  ^lat  date. 
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Cobalt  occurs  in  New  South  Wales  and  Victoria,  and  efforts  have  been 
made  in  the  former  State  to  treat  the  ore,  the  metal  having  a  high 
commercial  value  ;  but  the  market  is  small,  and  no  attempt  has  yet 
been  made  to  produce  it  on  any  large  scale.  The  manganese  ores  of  the 
Bathnrst  district  of  New  South  Wales  often  contain  a  small  percentage 
of  cobalt — sufficient,  indeed,  to  warrant  further  attempts  towards  ita 
extraction.  The  only  deposits  being  worked  at  the  present  time  are  at 
Port  Macquarie,  where  very  promising  ore  has  been  opened  up.  During 
1902,  34  tons,  valued  at  £304,  were  exported. 

Chrome  iron  or  chrome  ore  has  been  found  in  New  Zealand  and  Tas- 
mania. In  New  South  Wales  chromium  is  found  in  the  northern  portion 
of  the  State  in  the  Clarence  and  Tamworth  districts,  and  also  near  Gun- 
dagai,  usually  in  association  with  serpentine.  Mining  operations  in  New 
South  Wales  have  been  confined  to  the  deposits  at  Gobarralong,  near 
Gundagai,  as  it  is  uncertain  whether  those  at  Bowling  Alley  Point  could 
be  profitably  worked.  The  accessible  deposits  at  these  mines  are  now 
almost  worked  out,  and  the  production  has  consequently  slackened. 
In  1899  the  export  was  valued  at  £17,416,  but  in  1902  it  had  declined 
to  £1,740.  In  New  Zealand  chrome  ore  to  the  value  of  £37,367 
was  extracted  between  1858  and  1866,  but  there  was  no  further  pro- 
duction until  the  year  1900,  when  the  value  amounted  to  only  £110. 
In  1902  there  was  also  a  small  output,  amounting  to  175  tons,  valued 
at  £525. 

Sulphur  exists  in  large  quantities  in  the  volcanic  regions  of  New 
Zealand,  where  it  will  doubdess  some  day  become  an  important  article 
of  commerce.  The  output  in  1900  was  1,692  tons,  valued  at  £4,824, 
but  in  1902  only  100  tons,  valued  at  £475,  were  raised.  It  is  also 
said  to  occur  in  small  quantities  at  Mount  Wingen,  in  the  Upper  Hunter 
district  of  New  South  Wales ;  at  Tarcutta,  near  Wagga  Wagga ;  and  at 
Louisa  Creek,  near  Mudgee. 

Arsenic,  in  its  well-known  and  beautiful  forms,  orpiment  and  realgar, 
is  found  in  New  South  Wales  and  Victoria.  It  usually  occurs  in 
association  with  other  minerals,  in  veins. 


Coal. 

Australasia  has  been  bountifully  supplied  by  Nature  with  mineral 
fuel  Five  distinct  varieties  of  black  coal,  of  well  characterised  types, 
may  be  distinguished,  and  these,  with  the  two  extremes  of  brown  coal  or 
lignite,  and  anthracite,  form  a  perfectly  continuous  seriea  For  statistical 
purposes,  however,  they  are  all  included  under  the  generic  name  of 
'*  coal,"  and  therefore  these  minerals  will  be  considered  here  only  under 
the  three  main  heads — lignite,  coal,  and  anthracite. 

Brown  coal  or  lignite  occurs  principally  in  New  Zealand  and  Victoria 

AMSampts  have  frequently  been  made  to  employ  the  mineral  for  ordinary 

^ses,  but  its  inferior  quality  has  prevented  its  general  use.     In 
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Yictoria  there  is  usually  a  small  annual  output,  the  quantity  raised  in 
1901  amounting  to  150  tons,  but  there  was  no  production  in  1902. 
The  fields  of  lignite  in  New  Zealand  are  roughly  estimated  to  contain 
about  500  million  tons ;  the  quantity  raised  annually  is  increasing,  and 
in  1902  it  amounted  to  65,239  tons. 

Black  coal  forms  one  of  the  principal  mineral  resources  of  New  South 
Wales ;  and  in  the  other  states  and  New  2iealand  the  rich  deposits  of 
this  yaJuable  substance  are  rapidly  being  developed.  That  they  form 
an  important  source  of  commercial  prospeiity  cannot  be  doubted,  as 
the  known  areas  of  the  coal-fields  of  this  class  in  New  South  Wales 
have  been  roughly  estimated  to  contain  about  79,198  million  tons, 
and  in  New  Zealand  500  million  tons.  New  Zealand  also  possesses  a 
superior  quality  of  bituminous  coal,  which  is  found  on  the  west  coast 
of  the  Middle  Island.  An  estimate  of  the  probable  contents  of  these 
coal-fields  is  given  as  200  million  tons.  Coal  of  a  very  fair  description 
was  discovered  in  the  basin  of  the  Irwin  River,  in  Western  Australia, 
as  far  back  as  the  year  1846.  It  has  been  ascertained  from  recent 
explorations  that  the  area  of  carboniferous  formation  in  that  state 
extends  from  the  Irwin  northwards  to  the  Gascoyne  River,  about  300 
miles  distant,  and  probably  all  the  way  to  the  Kimbcrlcy  district.  The 
most  important  discovery  of  coal  in  the  state  so  far  is  that  made  in 
the  bed  of  the  Collie  River,  near  Bunbury,  to  the  south  of  Perth.  The 
coal  has  been  tested  and  found  to  be  of  good  quality ;  and  there  are 
grounds  for  supposing  that  there  are  250  million  tons  on  this  field. 
Mr.  Jack,  formerly  Government  Geologist  of  Queensland,  gave  it 
as  his  opinion  that  the  extent  of  the  coal-fields  of  that  state  is 
practically  unlimited,  and  that  the  carboniferous  formations  extend  to 
a  considerable  distance  under  the  Great  Western  Plains.  It  is  roughly 
estimated  that  the  coal  measures  at  present  practically  explored  extend 
over  ^  area  of  about  24,000  square  miles.  In  Tasmania  and  Yictoria 
large  deposits  of  coal  have  also  been  foimd ;  and  in  all  the  states  the 
industry  is  being  prosecuted  with  vigour. 

Coal  was  first  discovered  in  New  South  Wales  in  the  year  1797,  near 
Mount  Keira,  by  a  man  named  Clark,  the  supercargo  of  a  vessel  called 
Uie  Sydney  Cove  which  had  been  wrecked  in  Bass  Straits.  Later  in 
Uie  same  year  Lieutenant  Shortland  discovered  the  river  Hunter,  with 
the  coal-beds  situated  at  its  mouth.  Little  or  no  use,  however,  was 
made  of  the  discovery,  and  in  1826  the  Australian  Agricultural  Com- 
pany obtained  a  grant  of  1,000,000  acres  of  land,  together  with  the 
aole  right,  conferred  upon  them  by  charter,  of  working  the  coal-seams 
that  were  known  to  exist  in  the  Hunter  River  district.  Although 
the  company  held  this  valuable  privilege  for  twenty  years,  very  little 
enterprise  was  exhibited  by  them  in  the  direction  of  winning  coal, 
and  it  was  not  until  the  year  1847,  when  their  monopoly  ceased  and 
public  competition  stepped  in,  that  the  coal-mining  industry  began  to 
show  signs  of  progress  and  prosperity.  From  the  40,732  tons  extracted 
in  1847,  the  quantity  raised  had  in  1901  expanded  to  the  large  figure 
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of  5,966,426  faona,  valuBd  at  ^2,178,929,  both.tfae output  and taIho  in  O^ 
latter  year  bdng  the  highest  recorded  to  that  date.  The  {Modoction  in 
1902  was  5,942,011  tona,  valued  at  j£2,206,598,  and  the  totid  quantity  of 
cool  eztaacted  from  the  New  South  Wales  mines,  iram  the  dsiie  of  t£eir 
opening  up  to  the  end  of  that  year,  amounted  to  103^7,070  tons^ 
valued  at  £41,701,442. 

The  ooal-£eldB  of  New  South  Wales  axe  claaaed  in  three  distncts — 
the  Northern,  Southern,  and  Western  districte,  bat  it  is  thought  thai, 
ooal  deposits  extend  over  nearly  the  whole  length  of  the  aearcoastb 
The  first  of  these  comprises  chiefly  the  mines  of  the  Hunter  Ri^er 
district ;  the  second  includes  the  lUawarra  di^xict  and,  generally,  the 
coastal  regions  to  the  south  of  Sydney,  togetlim;  with  Berrima,  on  the 
table-land;  and  the  third  consists  of  t^e  mountainoas  regions  on  the 
Great  Western  Railway,  and  extends  as  &r  as  Dubbo.  1^  total  area 
of  the  carboniferous  strata  of  New  South  Wales  is  estimated  at  23,950 
square  miles.  The  seams  vary  in  thickness.  One  of  the  richest  has 
been  found  at  Greta,  in  the  Hunter  River  district;  it  contains  aa 
average  thickness  of  41  feet  of  clean  coal,  and  the  quantity  underlying 
each  acre  of  ground  has  been  computed  to  be  63,700  tona 

It  has  long  been  known  that  a  seam  of  ooal  existed  under  Sydney 
Harbour,  and  in  1899  a  sjmdicate  was  focmed  to  determine' at  wha^ 
depth  the  deposit  was  situated.  After  boring  operations  bad  boem 
earned  on  to  a  depth  of  2,917  feet,  a  seam  of  coal  10  feet  3  inches--^ 
supposed  to  be  identical  with  that  at  BuUi — was  struck,  and  the 
syndicate  now  known  as  the  Sydney  Harbour  Collieries  (Limited) 
acquired  mining  rights  extending  over  10,167  acres.  Some  difficulty 
occurred  in  the  selection  of  a  site,  but  it  was  at  length  determined  to 
sink  the  mine  at  Balmain,  and  a  small  seam  of  coal  was  found  at  a 
depth  of  2,880  ^t,  while  two  otdier  seams  were  struck  at  depths  of 
2,933  feet  and  2,950  feet.  It  is  fully  expected  that  these  sean^  will 
be  found  to  unite  at  a  distance  of  about  300  yards  from  the  shafi^  and 
should  this  prove  to  be  the  case,  the  effiaet  on  the  industrial  progress  oi 
Sidney  will  be  of  t^e  utmost,  importaaoa  At  present  the  output  from  the 
mine  is  limited,  but  the  coal  is  of  good  quality^  and  its  capabilities  fer 
steaming  purposes  have  been  very  favouvatdy  spokoi  e£. 

The  number  of  coal-mines  under  inflection  in  New  Soni^  Wales  BJt 
the  end  of  the  year  1902  was  97  as  ooittpaced  with  96  in  the  preFiooa 
year.  They  gave  ^nployment  to  12,815  pecaonS)  olwhom  10,050  weve 
employed  under  ground,  and  2,765  above  ground.  The  eveoage  quantit|r 
d  coal  extracted  per  miner  was  591  tons,  as  against  an  anrerage  of  6Id 
tons  in  the  previous  yeiyr,  and  612  tons  in  1900.  Eor  t^e  ton  yeaca 
ended  1902,  Hhe  average  quantity  of  coal  extraetod  per  miner  was  544 
tons,  which,  at  the  mean  price  of  coal  at  the  pit's  moutii,  wow  equivalent 
to  XI 72  10&  7d.  Taking  aD  persons  employed  at  tiiendnes,  both  abov» 
and  under  ground,  the  average  for  the  ten  years  woold  be  440  to]i% 
equivalent  to  £138  15s.  8d.  per  man.  This  production  is  certainly  lac^^ 
end  compares  favourably  with  t&e  results  exhibited  by  the  prin<npej| 
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coei>raising  conntriea  of  the  world,  as  will  be  evident  from  the  following 
figures,,  giving  the  averages  for  the  leading  countries,  baaed  on  the 
number  of  persons  employed  : — 


Country. 


New  Sooth  Wales 

Great  Britain 

United  States...^. 

Germaoy 

France 

Belginm 

Austria  ..^^ 


Quantity  of 
ooal  raised 
per  miner. 


Value  at  the      Total  value  of 

pif  8  mouth  per'  coal  raised  per 

ton.  I        miner. 


tons. 
440 
272 
536 
317 
203 
174 
605 


8. 

6 

10 

5 

7 


d. 
4 
1 
6 
3 


11    9 

13    5 

6    3 


£    8.  d. 

138  15  8 

137    2  8 

147    8  0 

114  18  3 

119  15  3 

116  12  6 

189    1  3 


A  large  proportion  of  the  coal  raised  is  consumed  in  the  state,  and 
out  of  a  total  production  of  5,942,011  tons  in  1902,  2,680,552  tons— or 
45-11  per  cent. — were  used  locally.  The  exports  to  Australasian  ports 
amoQiited  to  1,678,725  tons,  or  28*25  per  cent.,  and  to  ports  outside 
Australasia  1,582,734  tons,  or  26-64  per  cent.  The  quantity  required 
for  home  consumption  increases  every  year,  and  the  annual  consumption 
per  head  of  population  has  risen  from  16  ewt.  in  1877  to  38  cwt.  in 
1902.  The  increased  steam  power  employed  in  the  manufacturing 
industries  and  on  the  railways  accounts  for  a  ^eat  deal  of  the  advance 
in  consumption,  while  the  quantities  of  coal  used  in  smelting  works  and 
gas  works  also  account  for  a  large  proportion,  but  it  must  be  borne  in 
mind  that  the  figures  include  the  bunker  coal  used  in  the  ocean-going 
steamers,  and  this  amounted  in  1902  to  about  430,000  tons. 

The  progress  of  the  export  trade  of  New  South  Wales,  from  1881  to 
1902,  is  shown  in  the  following  table: — 


Exported  to— 

Quantity. 

Value. 

1881. 

1801. 

1902. 

1881. 

1891. 

1902. 

tons. 

621,026 

188,110 

136,611 

0,249 

19,626 

160,002 

8»017 

62*404 

tons. 

1,842.066 

168,921 

188,000 

19,760 
141,065 
866,628 
221,700 

67,264 

tons. 
1,678,726 
250,879 
99,402 
10,120 
824.748 
186,098 
489,200 
228,297 

£ 
200,8-29 
64,743 
69,944 
2,414 
8,011 
68,172 
8.248 
20,174 

£ 
664,847 

90,662 
106,208 

10,818 

76,803 
200,861 
128,186 

86,310 

£ 
815,869 

K»w  7m\v*^  ,   .     , 

111,043 

India,  Ceyloo,  and  China 

Pffnritlnii       

48^203 
6,242 

f^^'M^TffliuHff      

168,613 

IMtedBtetes    

100,734 

ifn^  Am«rh^ . ,  r ,  

266j601 

Otkareoiiiilfies   

116,286 

l\)tid    

1,020,844  1  2.M4.SAR 

3,261,469 

417,680 

1,306,680 

1,626,380 
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None  of  the  other  states  is  in  a  position  to  export  coal,  but  New 
Zealand  is  slowly  working  up  an  export  trade,  the  progress  of  which 
since  1881  is  shown  below. 


Quantity. 

Value. 

Exported  to— 

1881. 

1891. 

1902. 

1881. 

1891. 

1902. 

Australasian  States    

United  Kingdom 

t>onn. 
6,049 

"  *21 
551 

tons. 

14,277 

68,871 

3,282 

5,234 

tons. 

9,060 

82,399 

9,476 

87,742 

£ 
5,022 

'  '*25 
563 

£ 

8,488 

76.027 

2,469 

4,189 

£ 
10,605 
76,698 

Fiji  and  Norfolk  Island  ... 
Pacific  Islands,  etc 

7,621 
59,823 

Total 

6,621 

91,664 

188,677 

6,610 

91,173 

154,747 

The  exports  to  the  United  Kingdom  from  New  Zealand,  as  well  as 
from  New  South  Wales,  consisted  entirely  of  bunker  coal  for  the 
steamers.  The  production  of  the  former  colony  in  1902  was  1,362,702 
tons,  valued  at  £741,759.  A  large  proportion  is  raised  from  the  mines 
*n  the  Westport  district  of  the  Middle  Island,  which  showed  an  output 
of  528,462  tons  in  1902.  The  Otago  and  Grey  mouth  districts  pro- 
duced respectively  308,310  and  216,594  tons. 

There  is  a  steady  increase  in  the  quantity  of  coal  raised  in  the  colony, 
and  a  corresponding  decrease  in  the  importation.  In  1902  there  were 
180  coal-mines  in  operation  in  New  Zealand,  giving  employment  to 
2,885  men,  the  average  value  of  the  output  per  man  being  £257  2s.  2d. 

As  showing  the  various  kinds  of  coal  found  in  New  Zealand  the 
following  figures  relating  to  the  production  in  1902  will  be  of 
nterest : — 

Bituminous  coal 845,046  tons. 

Pitch  coal  25.245    „ 

Brown  coal 427,172    „ 

Lignite  65,239    „ 

Total   1,362.702    „ 

Coal-mining  is  an  established  industry  in  Queensland,  and  is  pro- 
gressing satisfactorily.  The  production  increased  steadily  up  to  the 
year  1901,  when  it  amounted  to  539,472  tons,  valued  at  £189,877,  but 
in  1902  there  was  a  decline  to  501,531  tons,  valued  at  £172,286.  The 
collieries  now  in  operation  are  situated  in  the  Ipswich  and  Wide  !Baj 
districts,  on  the  Darling  Downs,  and  at  Clermont ;  but  deposits  of 
coal  are  known  to  exist  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Kockhampton  and 
Gladstone,  and  also  at  various  localities  in  Central  Queensland.  Opera- 
tions are  being  conducted  at  the  places  mentioned  with  the  view  of 
testing  and  developing  the  seams,  and  the  foundation  of  an  export 
trade  will  depend  on  the  success  of  the  results  obtained  in  the  coastal 
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area.  Of  the  total  production  of  501,531  tons  during  1902,  390,603 
tons  were  obtained  in  the  Ipswich  district,  105,181  tons  at  Wide  Bay, 
and  5,747  tons  in  the  Clermont  district  There  were  1,336  men  engaged 
in  the  industry  in  1902. 

In  Tasmania  coal  of  good  quality  has  been  found  in  the  Lower  Measures 
of  the  Permo-Carboniferous  rocks,  principally  in  the  basins  of  the  Mersey 
and  the  Don  in  the  north,  and  at  Adventure  Bay  and  Port  Cygnet  in 
the  south,  as  well  as  in  the  Upper  Measures  of  the  Triassic  or  Jurassic 
rocks,  which  are  extensively  developed  in  the  eastern  and  north-eastern 
parts  of  the  state.  The  production  of  coal  in  the  state  during  1902 
amounted  to  48,863  tons,  valued  at  £41,533,  the  output  for  the 
preceding  year  being  43,010  tons,  valued  at  £21,711.  The  two 
laj^est  collieries  are  the  Mount  Nicholas  and  the  Cornwall,  which 
give  employment  to  127  men.  The  work  at  the  latter  mine  was 
greatly  interfered  with  by  a  strike  which  occurred  during  the  year 
and  forced  the  owners  to  abandon  their  contract  to  supply  coal  to 
the  Melbourne  Harbour  Trust 

Tasmania  still  relies  largely  on  New  South  Wales  for  its  supply 
of  coal  for  local  requirements.  Since  1896  the  export  from  New 
South  Wales  to  the  island  has  increased  from  57,000  tons  to  100,000 
tons.  During  1902  there  were  164  men  engaged  in  coal-mining  in 
the  State,  and  the  average  output  per  man  amounted  to  296*73  tons, 
valued  at  £253  5s. 

The  output  of  coal  in  Victoria  is  steadily  increasing,  and,  although 
operations  were  greatly  interfered  with  by  the  unfortunate  strike  in 
1902,  the  output  during  the  year  was  225,164  tons,  valued  at 
J&155,850,  an  increase  of  15,835  tons  on  the  production  in  1901.  In 
1891  the  coal  produced  amounted  to  22,834  tons,  but  notwithstanding 
the  great  increase  in  production  since  that  year  Victoria  is  still  a  large 
consumer  of  New  South  Wales  coal,  its  import  in  1902  amounting  to 
871,066  tons.  The  principal  collieries  in  the  state  are  the  Outtrira 
Howitt,  Jumbunna,  and  the  Coal  Creek  Proprietary,  the  output  from 
t^ese  during  1902  being  114,  685,  67,876,  and  39,256  tons  respectively. 
Boring  operations  are  in  progress,  but  the  only  seam  struck  during 
1902  was  at  Boyle's  Creek,  near  Leongatha,  with  a  proved  thickness 
of  about  2  feet. 

In  South  Australia,  coal-beds  were  discovered  at  Leigh's  Creek,  north 
of  Port  Augusta,  but  the  results  of  a  trial  on  the  Government  railways 
proved  the  coal  to  be  unsuitable  for  use.  There  was  no  output  during 
1 902.  The  export  of  coal  from  New  South  Wales  to  South  Australia 
during  1902  was  467,476  tons. 

The  only  coal-field  in  Western  Australia  is  situated  at  Collie,  and 
the  output  in  1902  reached  140,884  tons,  valued  at  £86,188,  an 
increase  of  about  23,000  tons  on  the  total  of  the  preceding  year.  This 
production  could  be  increased  considerably  were  there  sufficient 
demand,  but  at  present  the  coal  ia  not  extensively  used  except  on 
the  railways. 
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The  quantity  of  coal  extracted  aimiially  in  Aostralasia  now  exceeds 
8,221,000  tons,  valued  at  about  £3,400,000.  The  production  of  each 
state  during  the  year  1902  was  as  follows : — 


Quantity. 

y«i««.. 

SUte. 

Total. 

raised  in  oMk 
State. 

New  South  Wales „ 

tons. 

6,942,011 

225,164 

601,531 

140,884 

48,863 

£ 

2,206,598 

156,850 

172,286 

86,188 

41,533 

percent. 
64-82 

Victoria  , 

4-58 

Queensland 

5-06 

Western  Australia    

2*53 

Tasmania ..,«t.. 

1-22 

Commonwealth  

6,858,453 
1,362,702 

2,662,455 
741,759 

78-21 

New  Zealand 

2179 

Australasia ......,.,. 

8,221,155 

3,404,214 

100-00 

The  total  quantity  and  value  of  the  coal  produced  in  Australasia 
up  to  the  end  of  1902  are  shown  below.  A  small  quantity  has  beoii 
raised  in  South  Australia,  but  is  not  yet  of  sufficient  importance  to 
warrant  inclusion  in  the  table  : — 

state.  Quantity.  Value. 

New  South  Wales  103,387,070  tons  je41,701,442 

Victoria .,...  2,173,057    „  1,198,208 

Queensland    7,197,054    „  2,994,275 

Western  Australia 434,974    „  237,160 

Tasmania 849,127    „  486,998 

Commonwealth    114,041,282    „  £46,618,083 

New  Zealand    17,143,210    „  £9,106,326 

Australasia 131,184,492    „  £55,724,409 

During  the  year  1902  this  industiy  gave  direct  employment  in  and 
about  the  mines  to  the  following  numbers  of  persons  in  the  several 
states : — 

No. 

New  South  Wales 12,816 

Victoria    1,303 

Queensland  ,. „ 1,336 

South  Australia , 50 

Western  Australia * 368 

Tasmania , 164 

New  Zealand  2,886 

A  large  proportion  of  the  coal-mining  industry  of  New  South  Wales 
is  carried  on  in  the  Lower  Hunter  district,  which  includes  the  mines  • 
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in  the  locality  of  Neweasile.  The  following  taUe  shows  the  birthplaces 
of  the  miners  in  this  district  at  the  census  of  1901,  from  which  it  will 
be  seen  that  out  of  a  total  of  8,556  persons,  only  3,878,  or  about  45 
per  cent  were  natives  of  New  fionth  Walea:^— 

Birthpbboe.  No. 

New  South  Wales 3,878 

Other  Australian  States  and  New  Zealand  525 

England  and  Wales 2,833 

ScoUand  972 

Ireland , 173 

Other  British  Possessions 15 

Oermany  45 

France 4 

Russia 8 

Scandina^^a , 30 

Italy 7 

Other  European  Countries   11 

United  States 29 

Other  Countries  26 

Total 8,556 

The  average  price  of  coal  per  ton  varies  considerably  in  the  states. 
In  New  South  Wales,  from  the  date  of  the  commencement  of  mining  to 
the  end  of  the  year  1902,  the  average  price  obtained  has  been  8s.  Id., 
but  the  mean  of  the  last  ten  years  has  not  been  more  than  6s,  id.  In 
1902  the  average  price  per  ton  of  coal  at  the  pit's  mouth  was  as 
follows : — 

s.  d. 

New  South  Wales    7    5 

Victoria    13  10 

Queensland  6  11 

Western  Australia 12    3 

Tasmania 17    0 

Commonwealth  *. 7    9 

New  Zealand  10  11 

Australasia 8    3 

The  question  of  cost  of  raising  coal  is  of  considerable  importance  in 
connection  with  the  export  trade.  In  New  South  Wales,  miners  in 
the  Northern  District  were  paid  at  the  rate  of  ia,  2d.  per  ton  for 
:8creened  coal,  while  in  the  Southern  District  the  rate  was  2s.  6d.  In 
New  Zealand  it  is  computed  that  to  deliver  coal  at  the  pit's  mouth 
-costs  in  labour  6s.  per  ton.  The  returns  of  the  United  States  show 
that  of  the  20,172,779  tons  of  coal  mined  by  manual  labour,  87,841 
tons  were  paid  for  by  daily  wages,  varying  from  98.  5d.  to  lis.  4d. ; 
600,060  tons  were  paid  for  by  weight  after  screening  at  3s.  9  Jd.,  and  the 
balance  at  an  average  price  of  2s.  3H  per  ton.  In  29  mines  machinery 
was  exclusively  used  for  winning  the  coal  and  280  machines  were  thus 
employed,  while  184  machines  were  in  use  at  34  mines,  in  addition 
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to  manual  labour.  The  machine-mined  coal  was  paid  for  at  the  rate 
of  Is.  Sid.  per  ton.  In  France  surface  workers  are  paid  at  the  rate  of 
2s.  10|a.,  underground  hands  at  4s.  2^d.,  and  those  employed  both 
within  and  without  the  mines  at  3s.  9d.  per  day. 

Anthracite  is  found  in  several  of  the  Australian  states,  but  systematic 
attempts  to  develop  the  deposits  have  as  yet  been  restricted  to  Queens- 
land. While  not  possessing  the  combustible  properties  or  commercial 
value  of  coal,  anthracite  has  proved  a  fairly  efficient  substitute  in  countries 
where  coal  is  not  available.  The  deposits  in  Queensland  exist  in  the 
localities  of  the  Dawson  and  Mackenzie  Rivers,  and  bores  have  been 
sunk  with  a  view  of  determining  the  best  position  for  shafts.  Twa 
.  bulk  samples  obtained  from  the  outcrop  on  the  Dawson  River  have 
been  tested  with  satisfactory  results. 

The  following  table  shows  the  annual  coal  production  of  the  principal 
countries  of  the  world.  The  figures  refer  to  the  year  1902,  except  those 
for  United  States  and  Canada,  which  refer  to  the  year  1901  : — 

Country.  Tons  of  2,240  lb. 

United  Kingdom 227,095,000 

United  States 261,874,000 

Germany 105,709,000 

Austria  10,867,000 

France    29,099,000 

Belgium  22.403,000 

Canada 6,186,000 

Australasia    8,221,000 

*  Including  lignite. 

Kerosene  shale  (torbanite)  is  found  in  several  parts  of  New  South 
Wales.  It  is  a  species  of  cannel-coal,  somewhat  similar  to  the  boghead 
mineral  of  Scotland,  but  yielding  a  much  larger  percentage  of  volatile 
hydro-carbon  than  the  Scottish  product.  The  richest  quality  yields 
about  100  to  130  gallons  of  crude  oil  per  ton,  or  17,000  to  18,000  cubic 
feet  of  gas,  with  an  illuminating  power  of  35  to  40  sperm  candles  when 
gas  only  is  extracted  from  the  shale.  The  New  South  Wales  Shale  and 
Oil  Company,  at  Hartley  Vale,  and  the  Australian  Kerosene  Oil  and 
Mineral  Company,  at  Joadja  Creek  and  Katoomba,  not  only  raise 
kerosene  shale  for  export,  but  also  manufacture  from  it  petroleum  oil 
and  other  products.  From  the  year  1865,  when  the  mines  were  first 
opened,  to  the  end  of  1902,  the  quantity  of  kerosene  shale  raised  has 
amounted  to  1,136,348  tons,  worth  £2,030,340.  The  average  price 
realised  during  that  period  has  been  ,£1  15s.  9d.  per  ton.  The  prices 
rulingin  1902,  when  62,880  tons  were  extracted,  averaged  19s.  per  ton, 
representing  a  total  value  of  £59,716  for  the  production  of  that  year. 

Extensive  formations  of  oil  shale  have  been  found  in  New  Zealand^ 
in  Otago,  and  at  Orepuki,  in  Southland,  where  a  mine  has  been  opened 
and  ext/ensive  works  erected  to  treat  the  mineral  for  the  extraction  of 
oils,  paraffin  wax,  ammonia,  <&c.     The  quantity  of  shale  raised  in  1901 
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was  12,048  tons,  valued  at  £6,024,  but  during  1902  the  production  was 
only  2,338  tons,  valued  at  XI,  169.  Crude  petroleum  has  been  obtained 
in  several  >  districts  in  New  Zealand,  and  boring  is  in  progress  with  a 
view  to  testing  the  oil-bearing  strata. 

The  annual  import  of  kerosene  oil  into  Australasia,  based  on  the 
xeturns  of  the  last  three  years,  is  shown  below  : — 

Stole.  (^mntity.  Value. 

New  South  Wales    4,240,966  gaUons        £142,793 

Victoria 4,667,841      „  140,290 

Queensland     1,878,894      „  79,809 

South  Australia    1,178,747      „  35.821 

Western  Australia   1,410,246      „  46,506 

Tasmania   362,192      „  14,589 

Commonwealth 13,738,886      „  459,808 

New  Zealand 2.897,066      „  110,949 

Australasia    16,635,951      ,,  570,757 


Other  Carbon  Minerals. 

Of  all  the  mineral  forms  of  carbon  the  diamond  is  the  purest ;  but 
as  it  is  usual  to  class  this  precious  substance  under  the  head  of  gems 
that  custom  will  be  followed  in  the  present  instanca 

Graphite,  or  plumbago,  which  stands  second  to  the  diamond  in  point 
of  purity,  has  been  discovered  in  New  Zealand,  in  the  form  of  detached 
boulders  of  pure  mineral.  It  also  occurs  in  impure  masses  where  it 
comes  into  contact  with  the  coal  measures.  This  mineral,  up  to  the 
present  time,  has  not  been  found  in  any  of  the  other  states  except 
New  South  Wales,  where  in  1889  a  lode  6  feet  wide,  but  of  inferior 
quality,  was  discovered  near  Undercliff,  in  the  New  England  district ; 
and  in  Western  Australia,  where,  however,  owing  principally  to 
difficulties  of  transit,  very  little  of  it  has  been  worked. 

Ozokerite,  or  mineral  wax,  is  reported  to  have  been  found  at  Ooolab, 
in  New  South  Wales. 

Elaterite,  mineral  caoutchouc,  or  elastic  bitumen,  is  said  to  have  been 
discovered  in  New  South  Wales  and  South  Australia.  In  the  last-named 
state  a  substance  very  similar  to  elaterite  has  been  discovered  in  the 
Ooorong  Lagoons,  and  has  received  the  name  of  coorongite.  Up  to 
the  present  time  neither  the  extent  of  these  finds  nor  their  commercial 
value  has  been  ascertained. 

Bitumen  is  known  to  exist  in  Victoria,  and  is  reported  to  have  been 
found  near  the  township  of  Ooonabarabran,  in  New  South  Wales. 

Kauri  gum,  a  resinous  substance  somewhat  resembling  amber  in 
appearance,  and  like  that  product  an  exudation  from  trees,  is  found 
only  in  the  Auckland  province  of  New  Zealand,  and  is  included  under 
the  head  of  minerals,  although  more  logically  entitled  to  be  considered 
as  a  vegetable  product.     The  best  is  that  dug  out   of  the  ground ; 
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but  considerable  quantities  of  infeiior  grades  aore  taken -from  tbe  fork& 
of  standing  tree&  In  New  Zealand  an  extensive  and  lucrative  eommeree 
is  carried  on  in  kauri  gum.  It  is  computed  that  the  t«>tal  vaLue  'of 
this  product  obtained  from  1853  to  the  end  of  1902  was  £11,226,168. 
In  the  year  1902  the  quantity  obtained  represented  a  value  of  £450,223^ 
and  gave  employment  to  about  7,000  persons,  both  European  andf 
Maori.  Kauri  gum  is  included  in  the  figures  in  this  obapter  giving  the- 
total  mineral  production. 

Salts. 

Common  rock  salt  has  been  found  in  rock  crevices  in  several  partfr 
of  New  South  Wales,  but  it  is  not  known. to  exist  in  deposits  large 
enough  to  be  of  commercial  importance.  Large  quantities  of  salt  are- 
obtained  from  the  salt  lakes  in  South  Australia  by  means  of  evaporation. 
The  principal  source  of  supply,  is  Lake  Fowler,  and  in  summer  the- 
entire  area  is  covered  with  a  deposit  of  salt.  In  1902  there  were 
300  persons  engaged  collecting  and  refining  salt,  and  the  quantity 
produced  during  the  year  amounted  to  41,500  tons,  valued  at  £45,650. 

Natron  is  said  to  occur  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  Namoi  River,  in 
New  South  Wales.  It  appears  as  a  deposit  from  the  mud-wells  of  that 
region.  Epsomite,  or  epsom  salt  (sulphate  of  maf(nesia),  is  seen  as  an 
efflorescence  in  caves  and  overhanging  rocks  of  the  Hawkesbnry  sand- 
stone formation,  and  is  also  found  in  various  other  parts  of  N«w  South 
Wales. 

Large  deposits  of  alum  occur  close  to  the  village  of  Bulladelah^ 
30  miles  from  Port  Stephens,  New  South  Wales.  Up  to  the  end  of  the^ 
year  1902,  19,386  tons  of  alunite  had  been  raised  in  the  locality,  most- 
J>i  the  product  having  been  sent  to  England  for  treaianent  During 
1902  the  Bulladelah  mine  yielded  3,644  tons  of  stone,  valued  at 
£10,932. 

Stones  and  Clays. 

Marble  is  found  in  many  parts  of  New  South  Wales,  South  Austradia^ 
New  Zealand,  and  Tasmania.  In  New  South  Wales  marble  quarries 
have  been  opened  in  several  districts,  and  s6me  very  fine  speonuexiB  oF 
the  stone  have  been  obtained. 

The  Hawkesbuiy  sandstone  formation,  which  underlies  ihe  citysof 
Sydney,  provides  an  inexhaustible  supply  of  stone  admirably  adapted  lor 
building  purposes,  and  capable  of  lending  itself  to  fine architecturai effects. 

Lithographic  stone  has  been  found  in  New  2^eal«nd,  where- anotfaer 
beautiful  s)>ecies  of  limestone  known  as  Oamai*n  stone  is  also -procured. 
This  stone  has  a  fine,  smooth  grain,  and  is  of  a  beautiful  creamy  tint. 
It  is  in  great  demand  for  public  buildings^' not  only  in  the  ooteny 'where- 
it  is  found,  but  in  the  great  cities  of  continental  Australia,  which  import 
quantities  of  the  stone  for  the  embellishment  of  public  edifices. 

Limestone  is  mined  for  in  New  South  Wales,  and  is  now  being^ 
largely    used   in    the   manufacture    of   hydraulic  cement,  as  well  as 
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for  -fluxing  purposes  in  smekii^  winrks.  At  Portland,  near  Wal- 
leeawai^,  extensive  works  for  manuibbcturii^  cement  hav*e  been 
ereetedy  and  works  are  also  in  operation  at  Granyiile,  near  Sidney. 
In  other  parts  of  the  state  limestone  is  also  raised,  the  total  pro- 
dootkm  in  1902  beii^  20;054  tons,  valued  at  £16,018.  Of  this  quantity 
17,352  tons  were  used  in  smdting  works.  In  Western  Ausiaralia  a 
consideraUe  quantity  of  limestone  is  raised  for  fluxing  purposes,  the 
production  in^  1902  being  5,080  tons,  valued  at  £1,340.  The 
^establishment  of  the  cyamide  process  for  the  recovery  of  gold,  in  which 
lime  is  freely  used,  has  led  to  the  opening  up  of  limestone  mines  in 
various  parts  of  Queensland,  aod  the  production  in  1902  amounted  to 
4,743  tons,  valued  at  £3,672,  the  total  production  up  to  the  end  of 
that  year  being  14,921  tons,  valued  at  £12,435. 

Gypsum  is  found  crystallised  in  day-beds  in  New  South  Wales,  and 
in  isolated  crystals  in  the  Salt  Lakes  of  South  Australia,  -where  a  small 
proportion  of  sulphate  of  lime  is  present  in  the  water.  It  is  also  found 
in  portions  of  Victoria,  the  production  in  that  state  for  1902  being 
3,227  tons,  valued  at  £3,630.  This  mineral  is  of  commercial  value  for 
the  manufacture  of  cement  and  plaster  of  Paris,  and  also  as  a  fertiliser. 
A  considerable  quantity  has  been  raised  in  South  Australia  for  the 
latter  purpose.  Gypsum  is  also  found  in  the  form  of  an  insoluble  si^t 
in  New  South  Wales,  Victoria^  and  New  Zealand. 

Apatite,  another  mineral  of  considerable  commercial  importance,  and 
very  valuable  as  a  manure,  occurs  in  several  districts  of  New  South 
Wales,  principally  on  the  Lachlan  Kaver,  at  the  head  of  the  AbercromWe, 
and  in  the  Clarence  Biver  district. 

Quartz  is  oE  common  occurrence  in  all  parts  of  Australasia^  Rook 
crystal,  white,  tinted^  and  smoky  quartz  are  frequently  met  with,  as 
well  as  varieties  of  crystalline  quartz,  such  as  amethyst,  jas|)er,  and 
agate,  which  possess  some  commercial  value. 

Tripoli,  or  rotten  stone,  an  infusorial  earth,  consisting  of  hydrous 
sitica,  which  has  some  value  for  commercial  purposes,  has  been  found 
in  New  South  Wales,  Victoria,  and  New  Zealand.  Meersofaaum  is 
reported  to  have  been  d»oovered  near  Tamworth  and  in  the  Richmond 
River  district,  in  New  South  Wales. 

Mica  is  also  found  in  granitic  country,  and  has  been  discovered  in 
the  New  England  and  Banier  .districto  of  New  South  Wales.  In 
Western  Austndia  very  good  mica  has  been  found  at  Bindoou,  and  also 
on  the  Blackwood  River,  near '  Cape  Leeuwin.  Several  attempts  at 
mining  weve  raade^  bat  they  proved  unsuccessful,  and  have  been 
abandioiied.  Deposits  have  also  been  found  near  Herberton,  in  Nor- 
thenr  QueeBslaod.  In  the  Northern  Territory  of  South  Australia  mica 
has  been  obtained  on  a  small  scala  In  18^  the  production  was  valued 
at  £3,638^  and  in  1896'at  £732^  but  of  late  years  there  has  been  no 
prahio^on.'  ■ 

Kaoliny '  fi*&«lays,-  and  bridE-<3kys ,  are  'common  to  all  the  states^- 
Ekaept'-in  thecvicimtyoi  cities  amil  townships,  however,  litiie  use iiaa 
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been  made  of  the  abundant  deposits  of  day.  Kaolin,  or  porcelain  clay^ 
although  capable  of  application  to  commercial  purposes,  has  not  as  yet 
been  utilised  to  any  extent,  though  found  in  several  places  in  New 
South  Wales  and  in  Western  Australia. 

Asbestos  has  been  found  in  New  South  Wales  in  the  Gundagai, 
Bathurst,  and  Broken  Hill  districts — in  the  last-mentioned  district  in 
considerable  quantities.  Several  specimens  of  very  fair  quality  have 
also  been  met  with  in  Western  Australia ;  and  the  Government  of  the 
state  offered  a  bonus  not  exceeding  J&500  for  the  export  of  50  tons 
of  asbestos,  of  a  value  of  not  less  than  ,£10  per  ton.  In  Tasmania 
asbestos  is  known  to  exist  in  considerable  quantities  in  the  vicinity  of 
Beaconsfield. 

In  New  Zealand  fairly  extensive  deposits  of  phosphates  have  been 
discovered,  and  with  large  supplies  of  this  valuable  fertiliser  near  at 
hand  the  necessity  for  importing  phosphatic  manures  should  shortly 
cease  to  exist. 

Gems  and  Gemstones. 

Many  descriptions  of  gems  and  gemstones  have  been  discovered  in 
various  parts  of  the  Australasian  states,  but  systematic  search  has 
been  made  principally  for  the  diamond  and  the  noble  opal. 

Diamonds  are  found  in  New  South  Wales,  Victoria,  Queensland,  and 
South  Australia,  but  only  in  the  first-named  state  have  any  attempts 
been  made  to  work  the  diamond  drifts.  The  existence  of  diamonds 
and  other  gem-stones  in  the  territory  of  New  South  Wales  had  been 
known  for  years  before  an  attempt  was  made  to  work  the  deposits  in 
1872.  In  the  course  of  the  following  year  several  deposits  of  adaman- 
tiferous  wash  were  discovered  at  Bingara,  in  the  New  England 
district,  and  in  later  years  at  Boggy  Camp,  Copeton.  The  output 
has  never  been  very  considerable,  the  largest  value  i-ealised  in  any 
year  being  £15,375.  In  1899  the  value  amounted  to  £10,350;  the 
output  declined  in  the  next  two  yeara,  but  increased  to  £11,326  in 
1902.  The  total  value  of  the  diamonds  produced  up  to  the  end  of 
1902  was  £76,617;  but  this  amount  is  believed  to  be  considerably 
understated. 

The  finest  opal  known  is  obtained  in  the  Upper  Cretaceous  formation 
at  White  Cliffs,  near  Wilcannia,  New  South  Wales.  During  the  year 
1895  good  stone  was  found  at  a  depth  of  50  feet,  and  as  the  lower  levels 
are  reached  the  patches  of  opal  appear  to  improve  in  quality  and  to 
become  more  regular  and  frequent.  On  block  7  a  patch  of  stone  was 
found  which  realised  over  £3,000.  It  is  difficult  to  state  with  exacti- 
tude the  value  of  the  production,  but  it  is  believed  that  stone  to  the 
value  of  £716,600  has  been  sold  up  to  the  end  of  1902.  ,In  1901  a 
Special  Commission  was  appointed  to  inquire  into  matters  connected 
with  the  opal  industry  at  White  Cliffs,  and  their  investigations  tended 
to  show  that  the  annual  value  of  production  for    some  years  had 
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amounted  to  £100,000.  Despite  the  fact  that  operations  were 
hampered  in  1902  by  lack  of  water,  the  production  for  the  year  was 
valued  at  j£l  40,000.  The  number  of  men  engaged  in  the  opal  mining 
industry  was  1,100. 

In  Queensland  opal  is  found  in  rocks  of  the  desert  sandstone 
formation,  sometimes  on  the  surface,  but  generally  at  a  depth  of  about 
14  feet.  The  chief  fields  are  at  Ounnamulla,  Paroo,  and  Opal  ton,  in 
the  far  western  and  north-western  parts  of  the  State,  but  the  scanty 
water  supply  has  been  a  great  barrier  to  the  progress  of  the  industry. 
During  1902  the  production  was  valued  at  £7,000,  and  the  total  up  to 
the  end  of  that  year,  at  £138,845 

Other  gem-stones,  including  the  sapphire,  emerald,  oriental  emerald, 
ruby,  oped,  amethyst,  garnet,  chrysolite,  topaz,  cairngorm,  onyx,  zircon, 
etc.,  have  been  found  in  the  gold  and  tin-bearing  drifts  and  river 
gravels  in  numerous  localities  throughout  the  states.  The  Emerald 
Proprietary  Company,  in  the  Emmaville  district,  near  Glen  Innes, 
!New  South  Wales,  have  sunk  two  shafts,  100  feet  and  50  feet  re- 
spectively; and  25,000  carats  have  been  won  in  a  rough  state.  Their 
value  when  cut  and  finished,  if  of  the  best  quality,  is  about  £2  per 
carat.  Owing  to  the  difficulties  of  extraction,  and  the  low  price  of  the 
gems  in  the  London  market,  the  mines  were  closed  for  three  years.  In 
1 897  they  were  again  opened  up,  and,  although  worked  for  some  time 
during  1898,  they  are  now  closed,  the  company  having  obtained  a 
suspension  of  the  labour  conditions.  No  gems  were  produced  during 
the  year. 

The  sapphire  is  found  in  all  the  states,  and  considerable  attention 
has  lately  been  directed  to  the  sapphire  fields  of  Anakie,  in  Queensland. 
The  fields  are  extensive,  but  the  gems  are  of  a  peculiar  colour,  quite 
distinct  from  those  of  any  other  country,  a  characteristic  that  prejudi- 
cially affects  their  value.  The  value  of  the  gems  produced  in  1901 
was  £6,000,  but  owing  to  the  low  prices  and  the  lack  of  sufficient  water 
supply  on  the  field,  the  returns  fell  away  to  £5,000  in  1902.  The 
oriental  topaz  has  been  found  in  New  South  Wales.  Oriental  amethysts 
also  have  been  found  in  that  State ;  and  the  ruby  has  been  found  in 
Queensland,  as  well  as  in  New  South  Wales. 

According  to  an  authority  on  the  subject  of  gemstones,  rubies, 
oriental  amethysts,  emeralds,  and  topaz  have  been  chiefly  obtained  from 
alluvial  deposits,  but  have  rarely  been  met  with  in  a  matrix  from  which 
it  would  pay  to  extract  them. 

Turquoises  have  been  found  near  Wangaratta,  in  Victoria. 

Chrysoberyls  have  been  found  in  New  South  Wales ;  spinel  rubies,  in 
New  South  Wales  and  Victoria :  white  topaz,  in  all  the  states ;  and 
yellow  topaz,  in  Tasmania.  Chalcedony,  camelian,  onyx,  and  cat's-eye 
are  found  in  New  South  Wales ;  and  it  is  probable  that  they  are  also 
to  be  met  with  in  the  other  states,  particularly  in  Queensland.  Zircon, 
tourmaline,  garnet,  and  other  gemstones  of  little  commercial  value  are 
found  throughout  Australasia. 
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In  Soutk  Australia  some  very  fine  specimens  of  garnet  were  found,, 
causing  some  excitement  at  the  time,  as  the  gems  were  mistaken  for 
rubies.  The  stones  were  submitted  to  the  examination  of  experts^ 
whose  reports  disclosed  the  true  nature  of  the  gems,  and  dispelled  the 
hopes  of  those  who  had  ia^ested  in  the -supposed  ruby*mines  of  that 
state. 

Pboduction  op  Minerals. 

The  f(»regoing  pages  show  that  Australasia  possesses  invaluable- 
mineral  resources,  and  although  enormous  quantities  of  minerals' of  all 
kinds  have  been  won  since  their  first  discovery,  yet  the  deposits,  with 
the  exception  perhaps  of  gold,  silver,  and  coal  have  only  reached  the 
first  period  of  their  exploitation.  The  development  of  the  deposits  of 
various  other  minerals  has  not  readied  a  sufficiently  advanced  stage  to- 
enable  an  exact  opinion  to  be  expressed  regarding  their  c-ommeroial 
value,  though  it  is  confidently  held  by  mining  experts  that  this  must  W 
enormous.  The  mineral  production  of  the  various  states  in  1902  will 
be  found  below^ — 


state. 

Total  Vahie. 

Proportion  in 
each  state. 

Average 
valueper 

New  Sonth  Wales 

£ 
5,078,029 
3,288,908 
3,810,600 
676,374 
8,094,617 
1,383,568 

percent 
20-35 
1318 
13-27 
2-31 
32-44 
5-64 

£    8.   d. 
3  12  11 

Victoria  .. 

2  14    6 

Queenflkmd 

6    9    2 

South  Australia..... 

1  11    7 

Weatem  Aastralia    

3ft    9    S 

Tasmania 

7  17    6 

CommoD  wealth 

New  Zealand 

2IJ32;096 
3,221,622 

87-09 
12-91 

6  12    7 
4    0    9 

24,953,718 

100-00 

5    7    2 

The  total  value  of .  the  minerals  TaLsed  in  Australasia  during.r  1 902 
was  £24,953,718,  being  £18,289  below  the  v^ue  for  1901,  which  is  tihe 
highest  recorded  in  any  one  year.  The  great  advance  of  gold-mining 
in  Western  Australia  and  the  increased  activity  displayed  in  coal-mining 
in  New  South  Wales  have  been  the  chief  contributing  factors  in  main- 
taining  the  high  figures  of  the  past  few  years.  Gk>ld  has  always 
constituted  the  largest  proportion  of  the  value  raised,  but  the  searokior 
this  mineral  has  led  to  the  expansion  of  other  branches  of  the  mining 
industry  which  are  commanding  more  attention  each  year.  -At  the 
present  time  the  number  of  persons  in  Australasia  who  gain  their 
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livelihood   by.  mining  is  nearly  123,000.     The  total   employment  in 
each  branch, o£  .mining  during  1902  was  : — 


Number  of  Persons  engaged  In  Mining  for— 

state. 

Gold. 

Silrerand 
Lead. 

Copper. 

Tin.     • 

CJoftl, 

Coke,  and 

Shale. 

Other 

Hhierals& 

Precious 

Stones. 

ToUL 

New  Sooth  Wales.... 

l^h^nifi      

10,«10 
26,108 
9,045 
2,000 
20,476 
1,088 

6,882 

100 

150 

2 

1,609 

666 

4,100 

118 

•3,780 

1,288 

1,467 

249 
1,254 

18,114 

l,8a3 

1.886 

50 

868 

164 

1,602 
73 

828 

760 

2 

88,605 
27,479 

1£,942 

Sooth  Amtnlia 

Western  Australia.... 
TiMnanlft 

7,050 

21,210 

6,236 

New  Zealand 

60,272 
•11,808 

5,684 

10,858 

4,258 

16,885 

2,885 

2,755 

108,612 
U,E88 

Austmlasia 

80,670 

5,634 

10,858 

4,258 

19,220 

2,765    1       122,895 

*  Inchides  silver  miners. 

The  greatest  number  of  persons  engaged  in  mining  is  in  New  South 
Wales,  where,  owing  to  the  large  employment  affc^ed  by  thexxMtl- 
mines,  the  total  is  33,695  ;  the  greatest  number  of  gold-miners  is  in 
Victoria.  The-  total  number  of  persons  in  the  Commonwealth  engaged 
in  jmning  pursuits  is  108,612,  and  in  view  of  the  known  resources  which 
await  development,  this  number  is  likely  to  be  still  further  inweased. 

The  following  table  shows  the  value  of' the  mineral  production  of  each 
state  during  the  five  ycai-s  1871,  1881,  1891,  1901  and  1902,  as  well  as 
the  value  per  inhabitant  for  the  whole  of  Australasia : — 


state. 

1871. 

1881. 

1891.                1901. 

1902. 

New  South  Wales 

£ 

1,650,000 

5,400,000 

806,000 

725,000 

5,000 

25,000 

£ 

2,121,000 
3,467,000 
3,166,000 

421,000 
11,000 

604,000 

£ 

6,396,000 

2,839,000 

2,800,000 

866,000 

£ 
5,854,150 
3,312,162 
3,114,702 

A15tO!lO 

£ 

5,078,029 
3,288,908 
3,310,600 
576.374 
8,094,617 
1,383,668 

Yiotoria   

Qnfwn<ilAT><^ 

Soath  Australia 

Western  Australia   

Tasmania    

130,000  1  7.446,772 
616,000    1,675,290 

Commonwealth 

New  Zealand 

8,611,000 
3,100,000 

9,789,000 
1,528,000 

12,047,000  22,016,006 
1,841,000  t  2,956,001 

21,732,096^ 
3,221,622 

rTbtal  i 

11,711,000 

11,317,000 

13,888,000  124,972,007 

24,963,718 

Aastralaaia< 

(Per  head.. 

.£    8.    d. 

6    1    0 

£    8.    d. 

4    1    6 

£    8.      d.l     £      8.    d. 

3  12    3  !    5    9    0 

£     8.    d. 

5    7    2 
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The  foregoing  table  shows  that  the  mineral  production  of  1902  was 
over  eleven  millions  more  than  that  of  1891.  There  were  increases  in 
all  the  states  with  the  exception  of  New  South  Wales,  in  which  state 
a  decrease  of  slightly  over  £1,318,000  has  to  be  recorded,  owing  to  the 
fall  in  the  value  of  silyer  and  lead.  The  most  notable  increases  were  in 
Western  Australia  and  Tasmania ;  the  production  of  the  former  state 
exceeded  that  of  189 1  by  nearly  £7,965,000,  mainly  on  account  of  the  great 
increase  in  the  gold  yield,  which  advanced  in  value  from  £115,182  to 
£7,947,662  during  the  period  under  review.  The  large  expansion  in  the 
Tasmanian  production  was  due  to  the  output  of  the  Mount  Lyell  Coppw- 
mines.  In  the  other  states,  the  increases  were  also  substantial,  and 
New  Zealand  had  an  increase  of  £1,380,000. 

Comparing  the  value  of  the  mineral  production  in  1902  with  the  popula- 
tion, the  largest  amount  is  shown  by  Western  Australia,  with  £39  9s.  8d. 
per  inhabitant;  Tasmania  ranks  second,  with  £7  17s.  6d.  per  in- 
habitant ;  Queensland  third,  with  £6  9s.  2d.  ;  New  Zealand  fourth, 
with  £4  Os.  9d. ;  New  South  Wales  fifth,  with  £3  12s.  lid.  Vic- 
toria follows  with  an  average  of  £2  14s.  6d.  per  head,  and  in  South 
Australia  the  production  per  inhabitant  was  only  £1  lis.  7d.  The 
average  per  inhabitant  for  Australasia  was  £5  7s.  2d.,  and  the  average 
for  the  states  constituting  the  Commonwealth  was  £5  12s.  7d.  per  head. 

The  following  table  shows  the  value  of  production  in  each  of  the 
states  during  1902,  distinguishing  the  principal  minerals.  With  regard 
to  some  of  the  states  the  data  are  defective  in  respect  to  "  other 
minerals,''  but  not  to  such  an  extent  as  to  seriously  affect  the  gross  total. 
The  column  "  other  minerals "  includes  kerosene  shale  in  New  South 
Wales  and  kauri  gum  in  New  Zealand,  but  does  not  include  salt  in 
South  Australia  : — 


state. 

Gold. 

Silver  and 
Silver- 
lead. 

Copper. 

Tin. 

Coal. 

other 
Minerals. 

Total. 

New  South  Wales 

Victoria    

£ 

684,970 

3,062.028 

2,720,680 

95,129 

7,947,662 

801,678 

1,440,179 
4,900 
70.146 
19,740 
9,467 
218,864 

£ 
307,806 

189,200 

482,625 

8,090 

677,583 

£ 

69,693 

500 

116,171 

6,078 

89,788 

242,990 

£ 

2,206,698 

165,860 

172,286 

86,188 
41,533 

£ 
878,888 
65,630 
42,159 
22,902 
3,427 
1,075 

£ 
6,078.029 
3,288,006 

i^ueensland 

3,310.e00 

South  Australia 

Western  Australia.... 
Tasmania 

576.874 
8,094.617 
1,383,568 

Ck)mmon  wealth  . . 

14,812,001 
1,951,488 

1,763,295 
71,976 

1,516,154 

465,115 

2,662,465 
741,759 

614,076 
♦466,456 

21,782.096 
8,221.622 

Australasia 

16,768,484 

1,885,270 

1,615,154 

465,115 

3,404.214 

970,631 

24,953,718 

*  Inclusive  of  kauri  gum  of  the  value  of  £450.228. 
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Tlie  total  mineral  production  to  the  end  of  1902  is  shown  in  the 
following  table,  in  which  the  column  "other  minerals"  again  includes 
kerosene  shale  and  kauri  gum  : — 


SUte. 

Gold. 

Silver  and 
Silver- 
lead. 

Copper. 

Tin. 

Cool. 

other 
Minerals. 

Total. 

New  Soath  Wales  .. 
VickoriA 

£ 

49,844,136 

268,551,229 

55,472,814 

2,488,326 

88,097,874 

5,196,161 

£ 

88,781,756 

861,489 

858,187 

188,870 

21.072 

2,608,750 

£ 

6,164.879 

206,896 

2,488,892 

28,254,571 

885.062 

4,499,028 

£ 

6,661,899 

715,998 

4,810,087 

88,758 

287,982 

7,519,284 

£ 

41,701.442 

1.198,208 

2,994,275 

287,160 
486.998 

£ 
4,678,880 
411,661 
862,569 
582,444 
417,809 
388,007 

£ 
142,832,441 
266,944,980 

<2iieeiwlaiid 

South  Aiutnlia.... 
Western  Austndia  . . 
TssmsnlA 

66,936,274 
26,447,469 
89,346,469 
20,642,228 

Commonwealth  .. 
KewZesland    

414,648,589 
61,111,816 

88,204,674 
462,781 

86,898,827 
18,088 

19,983,458 


46,618,088 
9,106,826 

6,741,320 
11,487,002 

663,149,801 
82,175,518 

Australasia 

475,754,865J88,717,855 

88,916,915 

19,963,468 

55,724,409 

18,228,822  J646,826,814 

*  Inclusive  of  kauri  gum  of  the  value  of  £11,226,168. 

Coal  was  the  only  mineral  raised  in  New  South  Wales  prior  to  1852, 
and  its  production  up  to  that  date  was  valued  at  £279,923.  Deducting 
that  amount  from  the  total  value  of  Australasian  minerals  raised  up  to 
the  end  of  1902,  the  remainder,  £645,045,391,  represents  the  value  of 
mineral  production  from  1852,  equal  to  an  average  of  £12,647,949  per 
annum  for  the  fifty-one  years. 
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TAKEN  as  a  whole,  Australasia  may  be  said  to  be  just  emerging 
from  the  first  phase  of  agricultural  settlement ;  indeed,  several 
states  have  not  yet  wholly  passed  from  the  pastoral  stage.  NevertiralesB 
the  value  of  agricultural  produce,  estimated  at  farm  prices,  is  consider- 
able,  and  amounts  to  over  50  per  cent,  of  the  value  of  the  pastoral  and 
dairy  produce.  The  average  production  from  agriculture  in  each  state 
for  the  last  five  years  is  shown  below.  While  the  returns  in  1902  from 
several  of  the  stiates  were  lower  than  usual,  owing  to  adverse  seasons, 
New  Zealand  had  a  remarkably  favourable  year,  the  wheat  harvest  in 
that  colony  being  nearly  7,500,000  bushels  as  compared  with  4,100,000 
bushels  in  New  8outh  Wales  and  Victoria  conlbined.  In  1900,  how- 
ever, these  two  states  produced  34,000,000  bushels  as  compared  with 
6,500,000  bushels  in  New  Zealand,  while  present  conditions  are  so 
favourable  that  in  all  probability  the  combined  yield  of  the  two  states 
will  amount  to  54,000,000  bushels. 


state. 

Avenge  value 
of  Crops  for 
last  five  yean. 

Averafre  Value 

of  Produce  per 

acre  for  last 

fiv«  years. 

Proportion  of 
Total  Value. 

New  South  Wales ., 

Victoria   

£ 
6,563,000 
7,216,000 
1,876,000 
3,287,000 
759,000 
1,506,000 

£    8.     d. 
2    7  11 

2  5  11 
4  13    9 
1     9    1 

3  15    6 
6    7    1 

percent. 
19-30 
25  03 

Queensland 

6-51 

South  Australia 

11-40 

Western  Australia 

2-63 

Tasmania 

5-23 

Commonwealth  

20,207,000 
8,619,000 

2    7    3 

5    1    8 

70-10 

New  Zealand  

29-90 

Australasia 

28,826,000 

2  16    3 

100-00 

Prom  this  estimate  it  would  seem  that  the  value  of  crops  per  acre 
cultivated  is  much  larger  in  Queensland  and  Tasmania  than  in  the  other 
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states  of  the  CoimwNawealth,  a  fact  which  is  due  to  the  proportionately 
large  area  under  sugar-cane  in  the  former  state,  while  in  Tasmania  the 
area  devoted  to  fruit  and  hops,  and  the  larger  returns  of  cereals,  account 
for  the  high  average  per  acre  which  that  i)rovince  shows ;  in  Western 
Australia,  where  the  greater  part  of  the  produce  consumed  is  imported, 
prices  are  higher  than  in  the  eastern  states,  and  the  small  area  devoted 
to  the  plough  returns  on  an  average  a  better  price  per  acre  than  in 
the  states  where  agriculture  has  received  greater  attention.  In  point 
of  gross  value,  Victoria  occupies  the  first  position  among  the  members  of 
the  Commonwealth  group,  tlie  produce  of  that  province  having  a  value 
slightly  in  excess  of  one-fourth  of  that  of  all  Australasia.  The  high 
position  occupied  •  by  Victoria  is  in  great  measure  due  to  the  large 
return  from  wheat,  potatoes,  and. from  gardens  and  orchards.  New 
Zealand  also  produces  over  one-fourth  of  the  total,  and  New  South 
Wales  over  one-sixth.  The  average  value  of  the  principal  crops,  and 
the  percentage  of  each  to  the  total  production  for  the  quinquennial 
period,  1899  to  1903,  are  given  in  the  following  statement : — 

Name  of  Crop.  Value.  ^^''*'^Sl"  *^ 

£  per  cent. 

Wheat  6,619.000  23*0 

xMaize    1,371,000  4*8 

Barley  428,000  15 

Oats  2,700,000  94 

Hay  6,522,000  226 

Graasseed    260,000  00 

Potatoes    ;. 2,104,000  73 

Grapes  915,000  3-2 

Hops 66,000  0-2 

Tobacco 14,000  0*0 

Sugar-cane    636,000  2*2 

Orchards  and  Gardens  2,247,(K)0  7*8 

Green  forage 1,051,000  3-6 

Other  crops  (other  grain,  root,  &c. ). . •  3,903,000  13*5 

Total 28,826,000  100*0 

The  principal  crop  is  wheat,  which  returned  23  per  cent*  of  the  total 
value,  hay  coming  next  with  22*6  per  cent.  "  Other"  crops  returned  the 
large  sum  of  £3,903,000 — 13*5  per  cent. — to  which,  New  Zealand  alone 
contributed  £3,020,000,  the  high  vahie  of  the  production  in  that  province 
being  due -to  the  faet  that  there  is  an  area  of  considerably  over  half  a 
million  acres  devoted  to  the  cultivation  of  turnips  and  other  root  crops, 
which  are  grown  mostly  as  food  for  sheep. 

The  average  value  of  agricultural  produce  per  head  of  population  in 
each  of  the  Auatnilasiaa'  provinces  during  the  last  five  years  is  repre- 
sented by  the  following  figures.  ^  It  will  be  seen  that  New  Zealand 
shows  the  highest  value,  followed  in  order  by  South  Auatrolia,  T^mania, 
Victoria,  Western  Australia,  and  New  South  Wales.  Queensland  occu- 
pies the  lowest  position  with  a  value  of  less  than  half  that  of  South 
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Australia.  Comparisons  of  this  kind  are  however  somewhat  misleading, 
as  the  main  consideration  is  the  extent  of  emplo3rment  afforded  by  the 
industry  and  the  return  to  the  persons  engaged  therein. 

state.  Arerage  value  per  head. 

£   8.    d. 

New  South  Wale8 4     1     7 

Victoria 6    0    7 

Queensland  3  16    9 

South  Australia  9    1  11 

Western  Australia 4    18 

Tasmania 8  14    1 

Commonwealth   6    7    1 

New  Zealand   11    3    0 

Australasia  6    6    9 

Below  will  be  found  the  value  of  the  agricultural  production  of  the 
Commonwealth  and  New  Zealand  in  the  years  1871,  1881,  and  1891. 
Comparing  these  figures  with  those  given  above,  it  will  be  seen  that  while 
the  total  production  of  Australasia  now  averages  nearly  £9,000,000 
more  than  in  1881,  the  average  value  per  head  has  declined  over  12 
per  cent.,  and  that,  as  compared  with  1891,  the  value  per  head* shows  an 
increase  of  128.  3d.  As  subsequent  tables  will  show,  a  decrease  in 
prices,  and  not  want  of  productiveness,  was  responsible  for  the  decline 
in  value  since  1881.  The  fall  in  prices,  especially  of  wheat,  wa» 
very  rapid  down  to  1895 ;  for  the  next  three  years  there  was  a  very 
material  increase;  in  1899  they  fell  again  to  the  1895  level,  but  in 
1901  there  was  a  more  or  less  general  increase ;  while  towards  the 
close  of  1902,  when  the  effects  of  the  adverse  season  were  acutely  felt, 
prices  rose  to  double  those  of  the  previous  year. 


state. 

1871. 

1881. 

1891. 

New  South  Wales 

£ 

2,220,000 

3,300,000 

650,000 

1,789,000 

258,000 

724.000 

£ 
3,830,000 
5,894,000 
1,283,000 
3,283,000 
248.000 
981,000 

£ 
3,584,500 

Victoria     

7,009,100 

Queensland 

1,414,000 

South  Australia 

3,045,000 

Western  Australia 

380,900 

Tasmania 

1,046,500 

Commonwealth 

8,941,000 
1,955,000 

15,519,000 
4,650,000 

16,480,000 

New  Zealand  

5,518,000 

/  Total 

10.896,000 

20,169,000 

21,998,000 

\ 

Australasia  < 

(Per head  ... 

£   8.    d. 

5  12    8 

£     8.    d. 
7    5    3 

£   8.     d. 

5  14    6 
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Compared  with  the  principal  countries  of  the  worid,  Australasia  does 
not  take  a  high  position  in  regard  to  the  gi*oss  value  of  the  produce  of 
its  tillage,  but  in  value  per  inhabitant  it  compares  fairly  fvell ;  indeed, 
some  of  the  provinces,  such  as  South  Australia,  New  Zealand,  and  Tas- 
mania^ show  averages  which  surpass  those  of  the  leading  agricultural 
countries.  This  may  be  partly  seen  from  the  following  table,  which 
gives  approximately  for  1891-95  the  value  of  agricultural  production  in 
the  principal  countries  of  the  world,  with  the  average  amount  per  head 
of  population : — 


Countries. 


Value 
In  millions. 


Per  head. 


Countries. 


United  Kingdom '      126 


France 
Germany 

Bnssia 

Austria   .. 

Italy    

Spain  

Portugal.. 
Sweden  .. 
Norway  .. 
I>enmark 


£ 

£ 

126 

3-2 

i      284 

7-3 

t      262 

51 

370 

3-5 

!      210 

5-7 

141 

4-6 

94 

6-5 

18 

4-0 

20 

4-9 

3 

1-7 

19 

8-6 

Holland    

Belgium    

Switzerland 

United  States 

Canada  

Cape  Colony    

Argentina 

Uruguay  

Australasia  (average 
for  ywirs  1897-19CS) 


Value 
in  millions. 


Per  head. 


£ 
18 
29 

9 

487 

33 

2 
24 

2 


29 


£ 

40 
4-6 
30 

7-7 
6-9 
13 
60 

2-7 


6-5 


Area  undkr  Cultivation. 

The  following  figures,  giving  the  total  extent  of  land  in  cultivation  in 
each  of  the  Commonwealth  states  and  New  Zealand  at  different  periods 
since  the  year  1871,  will  serve  to  illustrate  the  progress  which  agriculture 
has  made.  In  this  table,  and  in  the  others  which  follow,  the  years  1871, 
1881,  1891,  and  1902  embrace  the  period  from  the  1st  April  in  each  of 
those  years  to  the  31st  March  in  the  following  year : — 


state. 

1871. 

1881. 

1891. 

1901. 

1902. 

New  South  Wales 

acres. 

390,099 

851,354 

59,969 
837,730 

51.724 
155,046 

acres. 

578,243 
1,435,446 

117,664 

2,156,407 

53,353 

148,494 

acres. 

846,383 
2,116,654 

242,629 

1,927,689 

64,209 

168,121 

acres. 
2,276,628 
2,965,681 

483,460 
2,236,552 

216,824 

232,550 

acres. 
2,245,839 

Victoria 

3,246,568 

Oneensland 

275,383 

South  Australia 

2.224,593 

Western  Australia   

Tasmania    

228,118 
246,923 

Commonwealth 

New  Zealand  

2,345,922 
337,282 

4,489,607 
1,070,906 

5,365,685 
1,424,777 

8,411,695 
1.645,683 

8,467,424 
1,603,602 

Australasia. . , 

2,683,204 

5,560,513 

6,790,462 

9,957,378 

10,071,026 
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In  addition  tx)  the  1,603,602  acres  under  crop  in  New  Zealand  as 
:  shown  above,  there  were  in  1902,  69,342  acres  of  grass  land  cut  for  hay, 
and  61,444^cres  of  clover  and  grass  were  cultivated  for  seed.  If  these 
areas  be  taken  into  consideration,  the  total  acreage  in  cultivation  in 
New  Zealand  will  be  1,734,388.  In  1861,  the  cultivate<i  area  m 
Australasia  was  1,337,548  acres,  so  that  the  extent  of  land  under  crop 
is  now  over  seven  times  as  large  as  it  was  in  that  year.  If,  however^ 
the  land  artificially  grassed  be  included,  the  total  will  come  to  23,289,517 
acres,  or  nearly  eighteen  times  the  area  in  cultivation  in  1861.  A 
comparison  of  the  acreage  under  crop  on  the  basis  of  population,  may 
perhaps  best  serve  to  give  an  idea  of  the  progress  of  agriculture,  and  this 
is  shown  in  the  table  given  below.  South  Australia  still  holds,  as  it  has 
done  for  many  years,  the  first  position,  followed  at  a  long  interval  by 
Yietoria  and  New  Zealand. 


state. 

1861. 

1871. 

1881. 

1891. 

1901. 

1902. 

New  South  Wales    

acres. 
0-7 
0-8 
01 
3-2 
1-6 
1-8 

acres. 
0-8 
11 
0-6 
4-6 
2-0 
1-5 

acres. 
0-8 
1-7 
0-5 
7-6 
1-8 
1-2 

acres. 
0-7 
1-8 
0-6 
5-9 
1-2 
11 

acres. 
1-7 
2-6 
1-0 
6-2 
1-2 
1-3 

acres. 
1-6 

Victoria 

2-7 

Queensland    

0.5 

South  Australia 

6-1 

Western  Australia  

1-6 

Tasmania  ...........  r ., , 

1-4 

Commonwealth 

11 
0-7 

1-4 
1-3 

20 
2-1 

1-6 
2-2 

2-2 
2-1 

2-2 

New  Zealand 

2-0 

Australasia   

11 

1-4 

20 

1-7 

2-2 

2-2 

For  the  whole  of  Australasia  the  decennial  increase  of  agriculture  as 
compared  with  population  is  shown  in  the  following  table : — 


Increase  of— 

1861-71. 

1871-81. 

1881-91. 

1891-1901 

Acreage  nnder  crop 

Population    

per  cent. 

100-6 

65-6 

percent. 

107-2 

43-2 

percent. 
221 
381 

percent. 
47-6 
21-3 

Although  during  the  period  of  forty-one  years  the  population  of 
Australasia  was  nearly  quadrupled,  the  area  of  land  devoted  to  agri- 
culture increased  almost  eightfold,  and  the  rate  of  agricultural  progress 
was  more  than  twice  that  of  the  population.  The  chief  progress  was 
made  during  the  twenty  years  from  1861  to  1881,  and  the  ten  years 
from  1891  to  1901.  During  the  period  intervening  from  1881  to  1891 
the  population .  increased  nearly  twice  as  rapidly  as  the  agricultural 
industry. 
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The  progress  in  the^seveaties  is  wbafc  nattin^y  might  be  expected^ 
as  the  gold  fever  had  altogether  subsided  about  the  end  of  the  first  * 
period,  and  a  large  portion  of  the  population  was  seeking  employment 
of  a  more  settled  nature  ihan^  was  afforded  by  the  gold-fields.  It  was 
not  to  be  anticipated  that  the  same  rate  of  progress  could  be  maintained^ 
and  the  comparative  decline  in  the  eightiesmay  be  accounted  for  by  the 
fact  that  most  of  the  best  land  had  been  taken  up.  The  earnest  attempts- 
of  the  state  to  assist  the  agriculturist  in  obtaining  land  on  easy  terms, 
however,  together  with  the  satisfactory  advance  in  the  price  of  wheat 
during  the  three  years  1896-98,  enabled  the  industry  to  show  a  substan- 
tial rate  of  progress  during  the  ten  years  prior  to  1902,  when,  although 
the  area  under  crop  was  greater  than  in  the  previous  year,  the  return 
vas  small. 

In  the  fallowing  table  will  be  found  the  proportion  of  land  under 
crop  to  the  total  area  of  each  state,  and  the  same  with  regard  to 
Australasia  as  a  whole.  -In  instituting  comparisons  between  the  several 
states,  li&wever,  it  must  be  borne. in  mind  that  circumstances  other 
than  the  mere  area  in  cultivation  require  to  be  taken  into  considera- 
tion. It  would  not  be  fair,  for  instance,  to  compare  Tasmania,  which  has 
6-57  persons  per  square  mile,  with  Western  Australia,  which  has  only 
0*19  inhabitant  to  the  square  mila  The  table  has  a  value  chiefiy 
because  it  shows  how  each  province  has  progressed  in  cultivation  of 
the  soil  during  4he  periods  quoted  : — 


Stete. 

1861. 

1871. 

1881. 

1891. 

1001. 

1902. 

New  South  Wales    

Victoria  

per  cent. 
015 
0-73 
0-001 
007 
0006 
0-97 

per  cent. 
0-20 
1-61 
0-01 
0-15 
0008 
0-92 

per  cent. 
0-29 
2-65 
0-03 
0-37 
0-009 
0-88 

percent. 
0-44 
3-76 
006 
0-33 
001 
0-99 

per  cent. 
1-44 
5-27 
0-11 
0-39 
003 
1-39 

per  cent, 
113 

6-77 

Qneenffland   

0*06 

South  Australia  

0-3$ 

Western  Australia  

004 

Tasmaiiift  

1-47 

Commonwealth    

New  Zealand    

0-07 
010 

012 
0-50 

0-24 
1-60 

0-28 
213 

0-44 
2^ 

0-46 
2-40 

Aimtralasia   

0-07 

014 

0-28 

0-34 

0-51 

0-61 

The  subjoined  table  shows  the  proportion  of  cultivated  area  devoted  co 
the  principal  crops  in  each  province,  during  the  year  1902.  It  will  be 
seen  that  wheat  forms  the.  greatest  percentage  of  the  total  tillage  in 
Australasia  as  a  whole,  and  in  New  South  Wales,  Victoria,  South 
Australia,  and  Westei-n  Australia,  Maize  and  sugar-cane  are  the 
principal  crops  in  Queensland,  and  oats  in  New  Zealand.  In  Tasmania 
only  16*6  per  cent,  of  the  land  oultivated  was^  binder  wheat,  the  area 
cut  lor  hay  fonning  26*7  p^  cent*  of  the  total  aoreage.     ''Other  orops  '* 
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also  show  a  considerable  increase  in  the  Queensland  returns — the 
figures  being  26*6  as  against  16-3  in  the  previous  year.  The  advance 
is  chiefly  due  to  the  extensive  planting  of  quick-growing  green  crops  in 
favoured  places  for  stock-feed  during  the  dry  season. 


Crop. 

New 
South 
Wales. 

Victoria. 

•&• 

South 
Aus- 
tralia. 

Western 
Aus- 
tralia. 

Tas- 
mania. 

Com- 
mon- 
wealth. 

New 
Zealand. 

Aus- 
tralasia. 

Wheat 

Maize    

Barley 

Oats 

Potatoes  .... 

Hay  

Vines    

Suflfar-cane  . . 
Other  crops.. 

per  cent. 

67-0 
9-0 
0-2 
1-9 
0-9 

21-9 
0*4 
0-9 
7-8 

per  cent. 
61*4 

0-8 

1-2 
18-4 

1-6 
17-9 

0-9 

'8-4 

percent 
0-7 
82-e 
0-2 
0-0 
1-0 
7-8 
0-6 
31-0 
26-6 

percent 

'i'-o 

2-8 
0-8 
14-6 
1-0 

'2-8 

percent 
40-8 
0-1 
1-7 
4-5 
0-9 
46-8 
1-6 

'6-2 

percent 
16-6 

'  's-i 

22-8 
14-0 
26-7 

17-0 

percent. 

60-9 
8-6 
0-9 
7-0 
1-4 

18-8 
07 
1-2 
6-6 

percent 
12-1 
0-8 
17 
80-2 
2-0 
4*8 

'48-9 

percent 

58-1 
81 
1-0 

107 
1-6 

16-5 
0-6 
1-1 

12-4 

Total  .... 

100-0   . 

700-0 

100-0 

100-0 

100-0 

100-0 

100^    1    100-0 

100-0 

The  position  in  which  each  of  the  principal  agricultural  products  stood 
in  relation  to  the  total  area  under  crop  in  Australasia,  at  various  periods 
since  the  year  1861,  may  be  ascertained  from  the  following  table.  The 
figures  should,  however,  be  taken  in  conjunction  with  those  giving  the 
actual  areas  cultivated,  for  a  decline  in  the  proportion  of  land  under  any 
particular  crop  does  not  necessarily  mean  a  falling-off  in  the  area  devoted 
to  that  product ;  on  the  contrary,  in  few  instances  has  there  been  any 
actual  retrogression.  It  is  satisfactory  to  observe  that  there  is  a  greater 
proportionate  increase  in  the  cultivation  of  the  more  valuable  crops,  and 
that,  despite  checks  from  causes  due  to  unfavourable  seasons,  the  area 
devoted  to  vines,  sugar-cane,  and  "other  crops"  formed  14*1  per  cent, 
of  the  whole  in  1902,  as  compared  with  8*6  per  cent,  in  1861  : — 


Product 

1861. 

1871. 

1881. 

1891. 

1901. 

1902. 

Wheat    

percent 
63-6 
10-6 

4-6 

2-2 

4-2 
16-2 

0-5 

*8-i* 

per  cent. 
61-4 
13-5 

5-3 

2-3 

30 
11-9 

0-7 

0-5 
11-4 

per  cent. 
60-7 

7-9 

30 

1-9 

1-8 
15-1 

0-3 

0-7 

8-6 

per  cent. 
65  0 

8-4 

4-3 

1-4 

20 
160 

0-7 

1-1 
HI 

per  cent. 

62-7 
8-7 
3-3 
1-0 
1-4 

17-6 
0-6 
1-3 

13-4 

per  cent. 
53  1 

Oats    

10-7 

Maize 

31 

Barley    

10 

Potatoes 

1-5 

Hay    

16-5 

Vines 

0-6 

8wgar-cane 

1-1 

Other  crops   

12-4 

Total  

100-0 

100-0 

100-0 

100-0 

1000 

100-0 

"Wheat. 

With  the  exception  of  Queensland  and  Western  Australia,  all  the 
states  during  1901  produced  sufficient  wheat  for  their  own  requirements. 
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and  in  good  seasons  tbere  is  a  largo  and  steadily  increasing  balance 
available  for  export,  which  finds  a  ready  market  in  Great  Britain, 
▼here  Australian  wheat  is  well  and  favourably  known.  For  the  season 
1902-3,  although  a  larger  area  was  sown  than  at  any  previous  period, 
the  long  continued  dry  weather  caused  a  decline  in  production,  the 
returns  for  Victoria  and  New  South  Wales  averaging  only  1  3  and  1  -2 
bushels  per  acre  respectively.  Taking  Australasia  as  a  whole,  there  was 
a  net  export  of  breadstuffs,  during  1902,  equivalent  to  11,678,845 
bushels  of  grain,  valued  at  £2,628,000. 

The  subjoined  table  shows  the  progress  of  wheat-growing  during  the 
period  of  the  last  forty-two  years : — 


state. 

1861. 

1871. 

1881. 

1891. 

1901. 

1902. 

New  South  Wales 
Victoria 

acres. 

123,468 

196,922 

392 

310,636 

13,584 

58,823 

acres. 

154,030 

334,609 

3,024 

692,508 

25,697 

63,332 

acres. 

221,888 

926,729 

10,958 

1,768,781 

21,951 

51,757 

acres. 

356,666 

1,332,683 

19,306 

1,552,423 

26,866 

47.584 

acres. 

1,392,070 

1,754,417 

87,232 

1,743,452 

93,707 

44,084 

acres. 

1,279,760 
1,994,271 

QneenaUnd     

1,880 

South  AoBtralia    ... 
Western  Australia 
Tvnuinia    

1,746,842 
92,065 
40,898 

Commonwealth 
New  Zealand     

703.825 
29,531 

1,273,200 
108,720 

3,002,064 
365,715 

3,335,528 
402,273 

5,114,962 
163,462 

5,155,716 
194,355 

Australasia    ... 

733,356 

1,381,920 

3,367,779 

3,737,801 

5,278,424 

5,350,071 

It  will  be  seen  that,  during  the  twenty  years  extending  from  1861  to 
1881,  all  the  states,  with  the  exception  of  Tasmania,  made  considerable 
additions  to  the  area  under  wheat,  the  increase  for  the  whole  of 
Australasia  being  2,634,423  acres,  or  an  advance  of  359  per  cent. 
From  1881  to  1902  the  extension  of  this  form  of  cultivation  has  not 
been  so  general,  most  of  the  increase  in  area  having  taken  place  during 
the  last  few  seasons,  in  consequence  of  the  rise  in  the  prices  of  wheat 
which  was  taken  advantage  of  by  the  agriculturists  of  all  the  states, 
excepting  South  Australia  and  Tasmania.  In  these  two  states  there 
were  decreases  in  acreage,  although  the  falling-off  was  partly  due  to 
the  unfavourable  seasons.  In  Australasia,  as  a  whole,  the  increase  in 
area  since  1881  amounts  to  1,982,292  acres — but  while  New  South 
Wales  shows  an  extension  of  cultivation  during  the  period  amounting 
to  1,057,872  acres,  and  Victoria  an  increase  of  1,067,542  acres,  the  total 
increase  was  considerably  reduced  by  the  falling  off  mentioned  above. 
At  present  more  than  one-half  of  the  land  in  cultivation  is  devoted 
to  wheat-growing,  and  in  an  ordinary  season  the  produce  of  750,000 
acres  is  available  for  export  to  Europe. 
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The  prodaotioaof  wheat  at  intervals  sinoe  1871  waa  «is  fcdlows: — 


state. 

1871. 

1881. 

1891. 

190L 

190B. 

New  South  Wales  

Victori* 

bushels. 

2,229;642 

4,600,795 
36,288 

3,967,079 
345,368 
847,962 

bushels. 

3,406,966 

8.714,377 
39,612 

8,087,032 
153,657 
977,365 

bushels. 

3,963,668 

13,629.370 

392,309 

6,436,488 
288,810 
930,841 

bushels. 

14,808,705 

12,127.382 

1,692,222 

8,012,762 

933,101 

963,662 

boshels. 
1,685,097 
2,569,364 
6,165 

South  Australia    

6,354,912 

Western  Australia   

Tasnumia   

970.671 
876,971 

Commonwealth. 

New  Zealand 

11,927,134 
2,448,203 

2L.378,009 
8,297,890 

25,641,486 
10,257,738 

38,537,834 
4,046,589 

12,363,080 
7,457,915 

Australasia    

14,375,337 

29,675,899  35.899,224 

42,584,423 

19,820,995 

The  adverse  weather  conditioiis  which  prevailed  over  the  greater  partof 
Australasia  caused  the  wheat  crop  of  1 901  to  fall  far  below  expectations, 
and  it  is  estimated  that  the  harvest  wa^  affected  to  the  eKtent  of  ov^ 
sevetiteen  million  bushels,  while  in  1902  the  expected  crop  fell  off  by  at 
least  forty  million  bushels.  In  New  Zealand  the  harvesb  was  an  excep- 
tions^y  good  one,  the  yield  being  at  the  rate  of  over  38  bushels  per 
acre,  an  increase  of  nearly  14  bushels  on  the  average  of  the  previous 
year. 

The  greatest  increase  in  production  between  1881  and  1901  is  shown 
by  New  South  Wales,  which  in  1901  produced  nearly  eleven  million 
bushels  more  than  in  1891,  and  from  the  following  statement,  which  gives 
the  proportion  of  the  total  crop  produced  by  each  state  in  1881,  1891, 
and  1901,  the  progress  made  by  New  South  Wales  will  be  evident,  for 
whereas  in  1881  and  1891  it  only  produced  11  per  cent,  of  the  total 
crop,  in  1 901  it  produced  nearly  35  per  cent.  Victoria  and  New 
Zealand  show  the  largest  declines  during  the  period,  the  proportions 
falling  irom  38  per  cent,  and  28*6  per  cent,  in  1891  to  28-5  per  cent, 
and  9-5  per  cent,  respectively  in  1901  : — 


state. 

1881. 

1881. 

1901. 

New  South  Wales « 

percent. . 
11-5 
29-4 

01 
27*2 

0-5 

3-3 

percent. 

11-0 

38  0 
11 

17-9 
0-8 
2-6 

28-6 

percent* 
34:8 

Victoria   

Queensland 

South  Australia 

28-5 

3-9 

18-6 

Western  Attstralia  ^ 

2-2  . 

Tasmaniat ,... 

2*3 

Nfiw  Zealand 

28-0 

9-5 

Australasia^ 

100«- 

lOdH) 

lOO'O 
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From,  a  precedizig  tahle  it  will,  however,  be  seen  thafc  in  1902  New 
Zealand  prodneed  iiearly  40  per  cent  of  the  total  wheat  crop  in 
Anairalaaia,  and  New  Zealand  and  South  Australia  together,  about 
70  per  cent. 

As  producers  of  wheat,  these  states  are  of  little  account  when  viewed 
in  comparison  with  the  great  wheat-producing  countries  of  the  world,. 
Australasian  grown  wheat  last  year  forming  less  than  0*7  per  cent,  of 
the  world's  wheat  crop.  According  to  the  estimate  published  by 
Beerbohm,  the  world's  production  of  wheat  in  1902  was  375,000,000 
quarters,  of  which  Australasia  produced  only  2,500,000  quarters.  The 
iignres  for  each  country  are  appended  : — 


CooBiry. 

InQnartera 
of  4801b. 

Qotmtry. 

In  Qoarten 
of  4801b. 

Europe — 

Roflsia -.. 

OOO^s  omitted. 

61,000 
42,000 
22,800 
17.900 
16  000 

Africa- 

Alfferia 

000*s  omitted. 
3,500 

FnHi04^   .     .  ,.,... 

Effvpt    

1,500 

TTnnaarv               

Tunis 

1,000 

•iermany....  

Cape  Colony 

500 

ItaJv 

^lain 

13!500                          Total 

6,600 

l/nited  Kingdom  

AuBtria    

7,250         1 
6,200         1 
9,900         ! 
5,000         ! 
5,000 
1,750 
1,500 

750 

500 

750 

500 

400 

750 

America — 

United  States 

KonrnaniA  ,,,,,,..,,-,,,. 

HolffAriA r , 

Turtey 

Belgiom 

85,000 

Argentine  Republic. . 
Canada  

13,500 

Servia  

12,000 

Mexico 

Chili  

1,550 

Sweden  and  Norway.. 
Holland  

1,500 

Uruffuav  

1,000 

fivei  4v!«rlft.Ti  t\ 

Denmark .,..-... 

Total 

114,550 

Qreece 

Australasia — 

i 

Grand  Total 

Total 

213,450 

2,600 

28,000 
5,000 
2,500 
2,500 

Am>- 

India ».... 

Asia  Minor 

SrTia    

376i000 

z/    .    

Pema ^.. 

Total « 

38,000 

The  yield  of  wheat  per  acre  during  the  season  1902*3  ranged  from 
1'2  bushels  in  New  South  Wales  to  38  bushels  in  New  Zealand,  and,  with 
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the  exception  of  New  Zealand,  Tasmania,  and  Western  Australia,  waa 
far  below  the  average  for  the  last  ten  years.  The  average  yields  pee 
acre  for  each  state  for  1902  and  daring  the  ten  years  1893-1902  ar^ 
shown  below  : —    . 


Average  Yield  per  mere. 

State. 

1902. 

1898-1902. 

New  South  Wales 

bushels. 

1-20 

1-29 

3-28 

3-64 
10-64 
21-44 

bushels. 
8-8 

Victoria    

6-7 

Queensland  

16-9 

South  Australia  

4*6 

Western  Australia 

10-5 

Tasmania 

19-7 

Commonwealth   

2*40 
38-37 

6*7 

New  Zealand  

27-2 

Australasia 

3-70 

7-7 

A  yield  of  7*7  bushels  per  acre  is  a  very  small  one  when  compared 
with  the  following  results  obtained  in  some  of  the  principal  wheat- 
growing  countries  of  the  world.  The  averages  shown  are  mostly  based 
on  the  yields  during  the  last  ten  years : — 


United  Kingdom 

Germany 

France 

Hungary 

Uni^  States    .. 


bushels. 
32-9 
26-6 
18-6 
15-6 
13-3 


India 

Russia   

Argentine  Republic   

Canada(Ontarioand  Manitoba) 


bushels. 
10-6 
7-6 
U-3 

18*2 


A  bare  statement  of  averages,  however,  is  somewhat  misleading. 
In  South  Australia,  for  example,  it  is  found  that  owing  to  favourable 
conditions  of  culture  a  yield  of  7  bushels  is  financially  as  satisfactory 
a  crop  as  one  of  15  bushels  in  New  South  Wales  or  of  20  bushels  in 
New  Zealand.  In  these  states  the  yield  could  be  greatly  increased  if 
cultivation  of  a  more  scientific  character  were  adopted.  Progress  in 
this  direction  is  being  made  yearly,  however ;  but  not  to  the  extent 
which  should  prevail,  although  the  tendency  in  former  years  simply  to 
put  the  seed  in  the  ground  and  await  results  has  been  outgrown,  and 
better  cultivation  and  the  use  of  artificial  fertilizers  are  becoming 
more  genei*al. 
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£1    3  11 

0  19 

0 

2  11 

3 

0  15 

0 

2    6 

6 

3  10 

6 

£1    0 

3 

4  13 

6 

The  average  value  of  the  wheat  crop  for  the  last  five  years  and  the  value 
of  the  return  per  acre  in  each  state  and  in  New  Zealand  are  shown  below : — 

state.  Value  of  Prodaotion.    Valae  per  Acre. 

New  South  Wales £1,664,000 

Victoria 1,920,000 

Queensland    137,000 

South  Australia    1,362,000 

Western  Australia  191,000 

Tasmania    202,000 

Commonwealth £6,466,000 

New  Zealand 1,163,000 

Australasia £6,619,000  £1     3    5 

The  very  high  value  returned  in  New  Zealand  is  due  to  the  heavy 
yield  of  grain,  the  area  under  cultivation  being  comparatively  small  and 
specially  selected  ;  the  values  in  Tasmania  and  Queensland  also  appear 
high  for  similar  reasons;  while  in  Western  Australia  the  value  of 
production  was  increased  by  the  high  prices  obtained  for  wheat  during 
portions  of  the  years. 

A  detailed  table  of  the  value  of  the  yield  per  acre  during  e&ch  of  the 
Ust  thirteen  years  is  shown  below  for  the  three  principal  wheat-growing 
states  — New  South  Wales,  Victoria,  and  South  Australia.  The 
values  are  estimated  on  the  basis  of  the  market  rates  ruling  in 
February  and  March  of  each  year.  It  will  be  seen  that  a  considerable 
decline  took  place  between  1891  and  1895,  due  for  tho  most  part  to  the 
fall  in  prices  rather  than  to  any  decrease  of  production.  The  effect  of 
the  rise  in  prices  is  seen  in  the  more  satisfactory  results  in  New  South 
Wales  during  the  seasons  ending  March,  1896,  1897,  and  1898  ;  for 
Victoria  and  South  Australia  the  drought  is  largely  responsible  for  the 
low  values  in  those  years,  also  for  the  very  low  values  shown  in  1902-3 
for  Victoria  and  New  South  Wales  : — 


Tor 

Arera^  Yield  per  acre.                 | 

Value  of  Averasre  Yield 

per  acre. 

endinir 
Uvefa:      1 

Ko^  South 
Wol^. 

Victoria. 

South 
Australia. 

New  South 
Wales. 

Victoria. 

South 
Australia. 

1 

bashels. 

bushels. 

bushels. 

£     8.      d. 

£     8.      d. 

£     8.    d. 

1891 

10-9 

11-1 

5-6 

2     0  10 

1  19    9 

0  19     7 

1892 

111 

10-3 

4-3 

2    2    6 

2    2    3 

0  17  11 

189.1 

151 

no 

61 

2    6    2       1  14    0 

0  19    3 

1894 

11-0 

10-4 

7-9 

1  10     1       10     1 

0  18    4 

1895 

10-9 

8-3 

4-9 

14    6 

0  13    6 

0    8    0 

1896 

8-7 

40 

4-2 

1  17    0 

0  17    9 

0  19  10 

1897 

10  2 

4-5 

1-7 

2    3    5 

1    3    8 

0    8    7 

1898 

10-6 

6-4 

2-6 

2    4    2 

1    6    2 

0  11     3 

1899 

7-0 

91 

4-9 

0  19    0 

0  19    9 

0  13    7 

1900 

9-5 

7-0 

4-6 

1     5    0 

0  18    9 

0  12    4 

1901 

10« 

8-9 

5-9 

1    6    9 

1     1     0 

0  16    2 

1902 

10^ 

6-9 

4-6 

1  16    3 

1     3    7 

0  17    3 

1903 

1-2 

1-3 

36 

0    7  11 

0    7  10 

1     1     7 

•1904 

19-2 

12-6 

7-6 

*  Estimated. 
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The  rates  just  given,  as  well  as  elsewhere  in  this  chapter,  represent 
farm  prices,  and  not  valnesi  at  the  place  of  consumption. 

The  average  consumption  of  wheat  per  head  of  population  in  each 
of  the  six  states  and  in  New  Zealand  for  the  last  decade  was  as  stated 
below.  The  large  proportion  of  adult  male  population  in  Western 
Australia  accounts  for  the  high  figures  for  that  province  : — 

BuAels. 

New  South  Wales  6*9 

Victoria 5*2 

Queensland  6*6 

South  Australia 6*3 

Western  Australia  8*6 

Tasmania 7'2 

New  Zealand   7*7 

For  the  whole  of  Australasia,  the  average  consumption  was  6*2  bushels 
per  head,  which  is  larger  than  the  quantity  consumed  in  anj  other  part 
of  the  world  for  which  records  are  available,  with  the  exo^>tion  of 
France  and  Canada. 

The  foUowing^  table  shows  the  net  imports  or  exports  of  wheat  and 
flour  of  each  of  the  states  during  the  year  1902,  1  ton  of  flour  being 
taken  as  equal  to  50  bushels  of  grain.  The  exporting  states  were  New 
South  Wales,  Victoria,  and  South  Australia.  Between  1896  and  1902, 
New  South  Wales  has  almost  been  able  to  supply  the  wheat  required 
for  the  food  of  its  inhabitants,  and  in  1901  exported  over  7,700,000 
bushels.  In  the  early  part  of  1902,  heavy  exports  were  also  made, 
but  towards  the  close  of  the  year,  when  the  harvest  prospects  were 
discouraging,  shipments  ceased  and  extensive  imports  were  arranged 
for.  The  year,  nevertheless,  showed  an  excess  of  exports  amounting 
to  2,774,782  bushels.  During  the  last  few  years  Tasmania  as  a  rule 
produced  enough  wheat  for  home  consumption,  and  in  1901  had  a  small 
surplus  available  for  export : — 

state.  Net  Imports.  Net  Exports. 

Bushels.  Bushels. 

New  South  Wales 2,774,782 

Victoria    5,233,256 

Queensland  1,957,187  

South  Australia 6,541,495 

Western  Australia 804,348  

Tasmania... 51,732  


Commonwealth  11,736,266 

New  Zealand  67,420  


Australasia 11,678,845 
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The  records  for  the  six  states  which  form  the  Commonwealth  show 
that  since  1879  there  were  only  four  years  during  which  they  were 
forced  to  import>  wheat  irom  places  outside  their  boundaries.  These 
years  were  1886^  1889,  1896,  and  1897.  In  the  first-named  year  the 
wheat  crop  was  a  partial  failure  in  Victoria'  and  South  Australia,  and 
almost  a  complete  failure  in  New  South  Wales  and  Queensland.  In 
1889  there  was  a  general  failure  in  New  South  Wales  and  Victoria. 
In  1896  the:  crap  failed  in  Victoria,  and  in  the*  following  year,  that 
state  for  the  first  time  in  twenty-two  years  was  compelled  to  import 
wheat,  the  net  import,  however,  being  only  61,160  bushels.  The 
following  statement  gives  the  figures  for  the  Commonwealth  for  the 
twenty  years  since  1882  : — 


Net  Export 

Net  Export 

Year. 

Wheat  Crop. 

of 
Breadstufls. 

Year. 

Wheat  urop. 

of 
Breadstuffs. 

bushels. 

bushels. 

bushels. 

bushels. 

1882  

21,378,009 

6,751,130 

1893  

32,759,693 

8,829,941 

1888 

1    21,492,506 

4.742,290 

1894  

36,928,947 

11,916,782 

1884  

[    35,714,456 

17,130,843 

1895  

30,855,812 

6,774,377 

1885  

30.569,000 

11,583,644 

1896  

19,567,726 

(-)  4,347,168 

1886 

20,105,988 

(— )  603.532 

1897  

20,880,479 

(-)  3,641,306 

1887  

28,899.220 

4,265.924 

1898  

28,241,409 

1,341,696 

1888  

1    35,930,097 

10,643,673 

1899  

41,417,853 

11,681,198 

1889 

'    19.757,509 

(-)  2.107,136 

1900  

48,353,402 

13,965,610 

1880 

34,039,289 

8,836,170 

1901  

38,637,834 

24,770,592 

1801  

27,118,259 

10,646.298 

1902  

12,363,080 

11,736,265 

1882 

26,675,265 

4,126.638 

(— )  denotes  excess  of  hnports. 

In  ordinary  seasons  Australasia  ranks  about  sixth  amongst  the 
exporting  countries ;  still,  its  contribution  to  the  world's  markets  does 
not  form  more  than  one-thirtieth  of  the  demand,  and  it  cannot,  there- 
fore, be  said  io  form  a  factor  of  any  consequence  in  the  trade. 

The  United  Kingdom  is  the  largest  importer  of  wheat,  and  the  British 
demand  largely  influences  the  price  throughout  the  world.  The  average 
London  prices  per  quarter  of  8  bushels  during  the  last  decennial  period 
were  as  follow  : — 


Year. 

Price  per  quarter. 

Year. 

Price  per  quarter. 

s.    d. 

8.     d. 

1893 

26    4 

1898 

34    0 

1894 

22  10 

1899 

25    8 

1895 

23     1 

1900 

26  11 

1896 

26    2 

1901 

26    8 

1897 

30    2 

1902 

23    1 
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During  1902,  Great  Britain  imported  5,396,000  tons  of  wheat  and 
flour,  the  countries  of  origin  being  as  follows  : — 

tons.  per  cent. 

United  States   3,248,000  60*19 

Argentine  Republic 227,000  4*21 

Russia  and  Austria 379,000  703 

Other  Foreign  Countries    270,000  5*00 

Total  from  Foreign  Countries  ...  4^124,000  76'43 

India  442,000  8-19 

Canada  611,000  11-32 

Australasia    219,000  406 

Total  from  British  Possessions...   1,272,000  23*57 

Total  5,396,000  10000 

Oats. 

The  cultivation  of  oats,  which  come  next  to  wheat  in  importsjice 
as  a  grain  crop,  is  increasing  in  Australasia,  as  the  following  figures 
show : — 


state. 

1871. 

1881. 

1891. 

1901. 

1902. 

New  South  Wales 

Victoria 

acres. 

13,795 

175,944 

131 

3,586 

1,474 

29,631 

acres. 

16,348 

146,995 

88 

3,023 

827 

27,535 

acres. 

12,958 

190,157 

715 

12,637 

1,301 

28,360 

acres. 

32,245 

329,150 

1,535 

34,660 

9,641 

54,089 

acres. 
42.992 
433,489 

Queensland    

78 

South  Australia    

50,296 

Western  Australia  

10,180 

Commonwealth 

New  Zealand 

224,561 
139,185 

194,816 
243,387 

246,128 
323,508 

461,320       592,093 
405,924        483,65^ 

Austral  asia. 

363,746 

438,203 

569,636 

867,244     l-075.7.'i2 

During  1900  there  was  a  considerable  increase  in  cultivation  of  oats, 
owing  to  the  demand  for  this  cereal  created  by  the  South  African  war. 
The  colony  of  New  Zealand  furnishes  two-thirds  of  the  production. 
In  New  South  Wales  the  cultivation  has  been  comparatively  neglected ; 
in  Victoria  and  Tasmania,  however,  it  is  next  to  wheat  in  importance  ; 
whilst  in  Queensland  and  Western  Australia  the  climate  is  ill-adapted 
to  the  cultivation  of  oats,  and  the  yield  is  small  and  counts  for  very 
little  in  the  total  production  of  the  grain.  In  1902  the  yield  of  oats 
in  all  the  Commonwealth  states  was  small.  The  output  of  New 
Zealand,  however,  increased  by  over  6,700,000  bushels,  the  increase 
being    nearly    equal    to    the    whole    yield    of    the    Commonwealth. 
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The  total  yield  in  each  state  for  the  period  covered  by  the  preceding 
table  was  as  follows  : — 


state. 

187L 

1881. 

1891. 

1901 

1902. 

New  South  Wales  ... 
Victoria    

bushels. 

280,887 

3,299,889 

38^894 

28,330 

693,477 

bushels. 

356,566 

3,612,111 

1,121 

32,219 

8,270 

783,129 

bushels. 

276,259 

4,412,730 

16,669 

80,876 

18,539 

873,173 

bushels. 
687,179 

6,724,900 

42.208 

469,254 

168,638 

1,702,659 

bushels. 

351,758 
4,402,982 

Queensland 

520 

South  Australia 

Western  Australia... 
Tasmania  

620,823 

161,714 

1,752,745 

Commonwealth . . . 
New  Zealand  

4,241,477 
3,726,810 

4,793,416 
6,924,848 

5,678,246 
11,009,020 

9,784,838 
16,045,233 

7,290,542 
21,766,708 

Austrabsia 

7,968,287 

11,718,264 

16,687,266 

24,830,071 

29,067,250 

The  average  yields  per  acre  in  each  state  in  1902,  and  duiing  the  ten 
years  1893-1902  are  shown  below : — 


state. 

Average  yield  per  acre. 

1902. 

189S-1902. 

New  South  Wales 

bushels. 

8-2 
10-2 

6-7 
12-3 
15-9 
31-8 

bushels. 
17-9 

Victoria    

18-4 

Queensland  

18-8 

South  Australia 

10-4 

Western  Australia 

Tasmania 

16-3 
29*4 

Commonwealth   

NAwZ^land   

12-2 
45  0 

18-8 
36-6 

Australasia  

27  0 

27-4 

In  all  the  provinces  which  grow  oats  to  any  extent,  with  the  excep- 
tion of  New  Zealand,  Tasmania,  and  South  Australia,  the  yield  last 
year  was  considerably  below  the  decennial  average.  New  Zealand 
had  the  very  high  average  of  45  bushels  per  acre,  which  compares 
very  favourably  with  the  averages  which  prevailed  during  1894-99 
in  the  following  principal  oat-growing  countries  of  the  world : — 


county.                Av™.^,^,d 

Countrj'. 

Average  yield 
per  acre. 

United  Kingdom  ... 
Germany 

bushels. 
40  0 
35-6 
31  1 
27-4 

United  States 

France  

bushels. 
23-7 
26  0 

Canada    

Austria 

Russia,  in  Europe. 

22-7 

Huncrarv 

15-5 
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The  average  value  of  the  oats  tm>p  and  >  the  return  per  aore,  in  each  of 
the  Commonwealth  states  and  New  Zealand,  for  the  last  five  seaacms, 
will  be  found  below  : — 
sute. 

New  South  Wales 

Victoria.... 

Qaeensland 

Sooth  Australia  

Western  Australia 

Tasmaiiia .»«....».. 


Value. 

Volae  per  aore. 

£63,p00 

£2    0    8 

690,000 

2    1    5 

2,000 

3    6  11 

46,000 

1    8    9 

16,000 

2  13    4 

180,000 

3    9    3 

Commonwealth £997,000 

New  Zealand 1,703,000 


Australasia £2,700,000 


£2    3  11 
3  19    0 

£3    1     1 


The  high  vahies  per  acre  shown  by  New  Zealand  and  Tasmania  were 
caused  by  an  increase  in  the  local  quotations,  consequent  on  the 
demands  from  the  drought-stricken  states.  Large  quantities  of  oats 
and  oaten  hay  were  also  exported  during  1902  to  South  Africa  by  the 
two  provinces  mentioned. 

The  net  import  or  export  of  oats  by  each  of  the  states  is  given  in 
the  following  table.  New  Zealand  was  the  only  province  which  exported 
this  cereal  to  any  considerable  extent  in  1902,  although  Tasmania  and 
Victoria  also  exported  fairly  large  quantities.  Owing  to  the  late  war  in 
South  Africa,  a  large  demand  for  oats  as  horse-feed  was  created,  and 
for  the  year  ended  Slst  March,  1903,  no  less  than  3,988,000  bushels  of 
oats,  valued  at  X5 11,558,  were  exported  to  that  country  by  New 
Zealand  alone.  The  total  export  of  oats  from  New  Zealand  amounted 
to  £666,644,  of  which  a  quantity  valued  at  over  £60,000  was  sent  to 
New  South  Wales.  Tasmania  also  took  advantage  of  the  shortage  on 
the  mainland,  and  exported  oats  to  the  value  of  £139,265,  of  which  an 
amount  of  £109,695  was  consigned  to  New  South  Wales. 

state.  Net  Imports.  Net  £3q>ait8. 

New  South  Wales 1,677,236  bushels.       ...^ bushels. 

Victoria  .....        _ „  1,643,130 

Queensland 301,747 

South  Australia ^ „  134,277 

Western  Australia    638,912 

Tasmania „  972,839 


Commonwealth  . 
New  Zealand 


Australasia. 


232,351 
5,182,240 

5,414,591 
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AcoQtdk^i&A  enpefnily-compiled  estunaie  of  the  average  produdaon 
m  the  principal  couniirieB  growing  oatt  tihroiighout  the  world,  issoed 
by  the  Board  of  Agriculture  of  the  United  £ingdom,  the  yield  of  thif 
IpraiB  in  U02  wae  m  lallowg  : — 


Europe    , 

North  Anurica  ^.. 

Afrioa 

Austaralasia. 


Quarters. 
250,963,112 
109,000,449 
514,125 

3,632,156 


Total   364,099,842 

To  this  may  probably  be  added  5,250^000  quarters  raised  in  Asia 
and  South  America,  making  the  total  output  about  870^000,000 
quarters. 

Maize. 

Maize  is,  next  to  sugar-cane,  the  principal  crop  grown  in  Queensland, 
and  is  one  of  the  most  important  products  of  New  South  Wales.  In 
the  other  states  the  climate  is  not  suited  to  its  growth,  and  the  cultiva- 
tion of  the  oereal  extends  to  only  about  23,000  acres.  The  following 
Sgaxes^  show  that  iair  piogreBS  hss  been  made  aixuse  1861  in  the  area 
^Toted  io  this  crc^ .: — 


SKte. 

1871. 

IflO. 

180L 

1901. 

itas. 

Hew  South  Wales 
Victoria    

aoraa 

119,966 

1,709 

20,^29 

118 

aCTM. 

117,478 

1,783 

46,480 

36 

acres. 

174,677 

8,280 

101,598 

23 

acres. 
167,733 

10,020 

116,983 

530 

aoMB. 

202,437 

10,906 

89,923 

186 

Qn<^nui1fin4 

Other  Stat« 

Commonwealth 
New  Zealand  ..... 

142,107 

166,777 
3,177 

284,428 
6,447 

296,266 
12,503 

803,462 
12,038 

AuBtralaoa  ... 

142,107 

168,964 

289,876 

307,769 

316,490 

The  prsdnotion  in  the  lame  years  was  as  follows : 


steis.          1      im. 

1881.                  1891.                  1901. 

1902. 

New  South  Wales 
Victoria   

bushels. 

4,016,973 

30,8» 

608,4M0 

2,000 

husfaels. 

4,330,966 

81,007 

1,313,665 

648 

bushels. 

5,721,706 

461,447 

3,077,916 

483 

hushels. 

*5,o44f  iTilv 

615,472 

2,569,118 

6,611 

bush^L  , 

8,M9,980 

750,524 

1,033,329 

Otiier  States   

2,498 

Commonwealth 
NewZeaUuid  

4,666,«e6 

6,726,266 
127,257 

9,261,561 
238,746 

7,035,194 
671,684 

4^835,620 
^7,609 

iustnlaaia  ... 

4,666,806 

6,853,623 

9,600,297 

7,607,028 

6,443,229 

It  will  be  acen  from  the  tables  given  aboye  ihai  altliofigh  there  has 
been  an  increase  in  acreage   amounting  to  over  25,000  acres  since 
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1891,  the  production  declined  by  about  1,894,000  bushels  in  1901, 
and  by  about  4,000,000  bushels  in  1902,  the  falling  off  being  accounted 
for  by  the  unfavourable  seasons. 

The  following  table  shows    the  average  yield  of  each  state  and  of 
Australasia  for  1902,  and  for  the  ten  years  ended  1902  : — 


state. 

1902. 

1888-1002. 

New  South  Wales 

bushels. 
151 
68*8 
11*6 
13*4 

bushels. 
27*6 

Victoria 

55*4 

Queensland 

21*5 

Western  Australia 

16*6 

Commonwealth   

16*9 
60*4 

26*3 

New  Zealand  

42*1 

Anstralasia 

17-2 

26*9 

The  averages  for  Victoria  and  New  Zealand  are  of  little  value,  as  the 
area  under  maize  in  those  provinces  is  small  and  very  favourably  situated ; 
while  Western  Australia,  during  the  period,  has  never  had  more  than 
250  acres  under  this  crop — ^the  average  yield  for  ten  years  being  less 
than  17  bushels  per  acre  under  cultivation,  producing  12,498  bushels. 

The  average  value  of  the  crop  for  the  last  five  seasons,  and  the  average 
return  per  acre,  will  be  found  below : — 
state. 


New  South  Wales 

Victoria    , 

Queensland  

Other  States    


ageYBlue  of 

Avenge  value 

crop. 

per  acre. 

£ 

£     8.    d. 

838,000 

4    5     1 

101,000 

9  16    1 

340,000 

3    1  10 

400 

3  14    9 

Commonwealth  1,279,400 

New  Zealand 90,000 


Australasia 1,369,400  4    2    5 

The  net  import  or  export  of  maize  by  each  state  during  1902  was  as 
follows : — 


state.  Net  Imports, 

bushels. 

New  South  Wales  1,218,668 

Victoria 

Queensland 1,100,955 

South  Australia 3,878 

Western  Australia 6,034 


Net  Exports, 
bushels. 


445,293 


Commonwealth 1,884,242 

New  Zealand  


225,829 


Australasia  1,658,413 
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Of  the  maize  imported  by  New  South  Wales  and  Queensland,  over 
1,500,000  bushels,  valued  at  £246,000,  was  shipped  by  the  Argentine 
Republic. 

It  is  rather  curious  that  the  only  states  which  import  maize  to  any 
extent  are  New  South  Wales  and  Queensland,  where  it  is  principally 
grown.  In  Australasia,  this  grain  does  not  enter  into  consumption  as  an 
article  of  food,  as  it  does  in  other  countries,  and  particularly  in  America, 
which  produces  and  consumes  more  than  80  per  cent,  of  the  whole  maize 
crop  of  the  world.  The  following  statement  shows  the  world's  produc- 
tion of  maize  during  the  past  two  years  : — 

1901.  1902. 

Qoarters.  ooo'b       QoArters,  ooo's 
omitted.  omitted. 

North  America  160,000  310.000 

South  East  Europe    40.000  24.000 

Argentine    9,500  10,000 

Anstralasia 950  700 

Africa  and  elsewhere 50,550  47,300 

Total 261,000  392,000 

In  1901,  owing  to  the  low  yields  in  the  United  States,  the  world's 
production  of  maize  was  the  smallest  in  recent  records.  This  shortage 
was  responsible  for  a  marked  decrease  during  1902  in  the  American 
exports  of  bacon  and  hams,  the  exports  to  Great  Britain  alone 
showing  a  decline  of  150,000,000  lb.  on  the  figures  of  the  previous 
year. 

Bablet. 

Of  the  cereal  productions  of  Australasia,  barley  is  grown  on  the 
smallest  acreage.  The  area  under  this  crop  at  different  periods  was  as 
follows : — 


state. 

187L 

1881. 

1891. 

1901. 

1902. 

New  South  Wales 

acres. 

3,461 

16.772 

971 

17.225 

5,083 

4,275 

acres, 

6,427 

48,652 

256 

11,953 

3,679 

4.597 

acres. 

4.459 

45,021 

739 

11,461 

3,738 

2,650 

acres. 

6,023 

32,423 

11,775 

15.517 

2.719 

6,104 

acres. 
4,557 

Victoria  

37,716 

430 

South  Australia 

Western  Australia    

TMmania 

21,493 
3,874 
8.281 

Commonwealth 

lfl9m7fi^fiX\^  

47.787 
13.305 

75,564 
29,808 

68,068 
24,268 

74,561 
26.514 

76,351 
27,921 

Australasia 

61,092 

105,372 

92,336 

101,075 

104,272 
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For  the  some  yeaw  d»  prodkwtran  was  as  stated  bekyir : 


SUte. 

1871. 

1881. 

1891. 

190L 

I90& 

]»«ir  Sooth  Wal». «. 

fiotoria  >.....«... 

bushels. 

56,284 
3851,506 

11,836 

164,161 

5,083 

76,812 

bosbeli. 

13Mld 
«27,5iS 
3,20T 
137,165 
36,790 
102,475 

boahels. 

98,446 
89»,741 

21,302 
107,183 

48,594 

71,686 

bushels. 
106,361 
«08,8n 
277,037 
243,362 
35,841 
167,485 

buahela. 

18^2» 

5«^,I44 

3,5d5 

Queensland 

South  Australia 

317,155 

Western  Australia 

45,778 
201,133 

Commonweal^ 

New  Zealand... 

618,68^ 
287^6 

1,342,421 
664^093 

1,172,952 
688,682 

1,323,987 
865,993 

1,147,038 
1,136,232 

2,006,514 

1,861,635 

2,379,930 

2,283,270 

Thte  average  jield  of  barlej  per  aere  in  eack  state  £or  1902^  and  for 
the  tea  years  ended  1902,  ia  given  in  the  fc^kpwiitg  table  : — 


Statow 

Ai^WHc  maid  per  Aeifc 

1902. 

1893-1902. 

New  South  Wales 

bushels. 
40 

15-e 

8-4 
14-8 
11-8 
•24-3 

bushels. 
15*3 

Victoria    , 

Queensland 

190 

South  Australia   

13-3 

Western  Australia  ,...».., , 

11*9 

Tasmania r 

23-7 

Commonwealth   

15-0 
40-7 

16-7 

New  Zealand  

30-2 

Australasia 

21-9 

20-4 

As  in  the  case  of  the  other  three  cereals  which  have  just  been  dealt 
with,  New  Zealand  had  a  far  larger  yield  of  barley  per  acre  than  any 
of  the  Commonwealth  states,  and  compares  favourably  with  the  follow- 
ing countries,  which  averaged  during  1894-99 — United  Kingdom,  32'7 
bushels  per  acre;  Germany,  30*3;  United  States,  21-8;  aaifr  France, 
20*3  bu^ls  per  acre.     Baj'ley  is  not  cultivated  in  these  states  to  the 
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extent  it  deserves,  and  to  the  total  world's  production  of  1,050,100,000 
bushels  in  1902  Australasia  contributed  only  a  little  over  2,000,000 
bnriiels.  In  fruitful  seasons  Australaaia  produces  auifficieAt  b«rley, 
exdusire  of  that  required  iar  malt,  lor  home  TeifmnmenAm,  and  a  maail 
surplus  fbr  expOTt ;  hut  if  tii»  oembined  trade  in  barlej  and  malt  be 
etmsidereel,  ail  the  proTinoes,  with  the  «zo^tion  of  TMmania  mmL 
Hew  Zealand,  were  depesident  in  1902  upon  exteraal  souroes.  T&e 
trade  in  hurley  and  nalt  for  tie  CiMnmonw«al^  and  New  Zealand  m 
I9(^  was  as  fbIlow»: — 


tm^. 

UiH. 

StetiL 

Net  Imports. 

Net  Exports. 

Net  Imports. 

Net  Exports. 

Kew  South  Wales 

bushels. 
214,141 

Ml,  122 

bushels. 

bushels. 
356,639 

bushels. 

Victoria 

906)999 

Qvw«i#l^i'1    

82;  184 
8^0 

111,277 

SMthAiifftniliii 

IQMl 

Wsttem  Anstoalia  

«,780 

149,665 

ISHnaniA   

25,375 

4^457 

Commonwealth 

821,244 

297,637 

828 

XflwZw^lftnd     

151,314 

Aastralasia 

669,930 

298,465 

The  average  value  of  the  barley  crop  and  the  return  of  this  cereal 
per  acre  during  the  past  five  seasons  will  be  found  below : — 

g^^  Average  raloe  of  ATentge  vahie 

•""•^  bftriear  oroiw  per  mk. 

£  £    B*    d. 

Now  South  Wale» 11,000  114    9 

Victoria 161,000  3    2    9 

Queensland  20,000  3    6    9 

South  Australia  ^,000  2    4    8 

Western  Australia 7,000  2    6    9 

Tasmania ^ 24,000  3  15    0 

CommoBwealth  261,000  2  18    0 

New  Zealand  „ « 167,000  4    7  U 

Australana  428,000  3    6  10 

Owing  to  the  rsi^pid  progress  of  the  brewing  industry  in  Australia, 
iaereaaed  attention  is  now  being  given  to  the  cultivation  of  barley  for 
nudting  purposes.  Several  of  t£e  larger  malting  companies  are  offering 
^ftecial  inducements  to  farmers  to  cultivate  the  crop,  and  it  is  expected 
that  the  area  devoted  to  it  will  show  a  considerable  increase  in  the  * 
near  future. 
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Potatoes. 

The  cultiyation  of  the  potato  is  not  confined  to  any  particular  state. 
Victoria,  New  Zealand,  and  Tasmania  have  the  largest  areas  under 
this  crop,  but  New  Zealand  shows  the  greatest  production.  The 
largest  area  *  under  potatoes  was  recorded  in  1899,  when  no  less 
than  176,381  acres  were  cultivated.  Of  this  area  New  South  Wales, 
Victoria,  and  New  Zealand  supplied  127,421  acres  as  against  96,409 
acres  in  1900.  The  decrease  is  accounted  for  chiefly  by  the  two  states 
last  mentioned,  where  this  crop  was  abandoned  to  a  certain  extent  in 
favour  of  oats^  for  which  a  large  demand  was  created  by  the  South 
African  war  The  following  table  shows  the  acreage  under  potatoes  in 
each  state: — 


state. 

1871. 

1881. 

1891. 

1901. 

1902. 

New  South  Wales    

▼ictoria 

acres. 

14,770 

39,064 

3,121 

3,156 

494 

8,154 

acres. 

15,943 

39,129 

5,086 

6,136 

278 

9,670 

acres. 

22,560 

57,334 

9,173 

6,892 

532 

16,393 

acres. 
26,158 
40,058 
13,338 
6,248 
1,829 
25,444 

acres. 
19,444 
49,706 

Queensland 

2,899 

South  Australia    

7,763 

Western  Australia   

Tasmania 

2,069 
34,625 

Commonwealth... 
New  Zealand 

68,759 
11,933 

76,242 
22,540 

112,884 
27,266 

113,075 
31,259 

116,506 
31,408 

Australasia    

80,692 

98,782 

140,150 

144,334 

147,914 

As  in  the  case  of  the  area  the  production  was  highest  in  1899, 
when  it  amounted  to  629,275  tons.  Of  this  New  South  Wales,  Victoria, 
and  New  Zealand  contributed  476,842  tons,  as  against  392,758  tons  in 
1902.     The  production  for  each  state  was  as  follows  : — 


state. 

1871. 

1881. 

1891. 

1901. 

190S. 

New  South  Wales    

Victoria 

tons. 

44,758 

125,841 

6,585 
10,989 

1,457 
22,608 

tons. 
44,323 
134,290 
11,984 
18,154 
556 
33,565 

tons. 
62,283 
109,786 
25,018 
27,824 
1,596 
63,100 

tons. 

39,146 
125,474 

39,530 

16.059 

5,665 

114,704 

tons. 

30,732 

168,759 

Queensland    

3,257 

South  Australia    

28,312 

Western  Australia  

Tasmania  

6,200 
163,518 

Commonwealth . . . 
New  Zealand 

212,238 
42,130 

242,872 
121,890 

289,607 
162,046 

339,578 
206,815 

400,778 
193,267 

Australasia    

254,368 

364,762 

451,653 

546,393 

594,045 
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The  average  production  of  potatoes  per  acre  is  next  given,  for  1902, 
and  for  the  ten  years  ended  1902.  New  Zealand,  it  will  be  seen,  shows 
a  considerably  larger  return  than  any  of  the  other  provinces  : — 


state. 

Average  Yield  per  Acre. 

1902. 

188»-1902. 

New  South  Wales 

tons. 
1-6 
3-4 
11 
3-6 
3-0 
.    4-7 

tons. 
2*3 

Victoria  

3'1 

Queensland 

2-1 

South  Australia 

2-6 

Western  Australia 

3-1 

Tasmania 

3*9 

Commonwealth  

34 
61 

3-0 

New  Zealand   

5*9 

Australasia  

4-0 

3-6 

Only  three  of  the  states  are  in  a  position  to  export  potatoes  in  any 
quantity — Tasmania,  Victoria,  and  New  Zealand.  iSie  surplus  in 
Victoria,  though  at  one  time  considerable,  has  now  very  much  decreased. 
The  following  were  the  imports  or  exports  of  potatoes  by  each  state 
and  New  Zealand  in  1902  :— 

state. 

New  South  Wales    

Victoria 

Queensland    

South  Australia    

Western  Australia   

Tasmania   


Commonwealth . 
New  Zealand 


Australasia 


Net  Imports. 

Net  Exports. 

tons. 

tons. 

50,284 

22,053 

27,759 

1,974 

12,116 

67,944 

2,136 

17,679 

15,543 
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The  average  value  of  tlie  potato  crop  mnd  the  retorn  per  acre  for  the 
yaat  ^re  years  irill  be  found  below  : — 

SUte.  Value  of  crop.  ^^'^!!fll!!^ 

•^  per  acre. 

£  £    8.    d. 

New  South  Wales «.       230,000  8    6    4 

Victoria 606,000  13    4  10 

Qaeensland    82,000  9  12  11 

South  Australia    76,000  10  12  11 

Western  AustnOia  34,000  16  13    2 

Tasmania   440,000  16  17    2 

Commonwealth 1,468,000  12  12    4 

NewZeaknd 636,000  19    0  H) 


Auttrt>lmiai , 


2,104,000 


14    0    6 


These  values  are  remarkably  high,  but  the  ruling  prices  in  1901 
and  1902  were  far  in  excess  of  those  realised  for  some  considerable 
time. 

Hat. 

Considerable  quantities  of  wheat,  oats,  barley,  and  lucerne  are  grown 
for  the  purpose  of  being  converted  into  hay,  but  the  area  cut  varies, 
of  course,  according  to  the  season.  The  area  cut  for  hay  has  largely 
increased  since  1881,  as  will  be  seen  from  the  table  appended  : — 


Bta(«. 

1871. 

1881. 

189L 

1901. 

U02. 

New  South  Wales 

Victoria 

acres. 

61,805 

103,206 

3,828 

97,812 
♦14,342 

31,578 

acres. 
146,610 
212,160 

16,926 
333,467 

24,446 

34,790 

acres. 
163,863 
369,498 

30,656 
304,171 

28,634 

46,445 

acres. 
442,163 
669,239 

68,065 
369,796 

92,964 

ei,4^ 

acres. 
491,918 
680,884 

Queensland 

20,068 

South  Aottralia. 

Western  Australia 

Tasmania...... 

325,789 

104,505 

66,038 

Commonwealth . . . 
New  Zealand 

302,571 
30,717 

768,388 
68,423 

942,166 
46,662 

1,688,712 

236,465 

1,689,202 
268,479 

Austndktfia ........ . 

333,288 

836,811 

988,818 

1,925,177 

1,847,681 

*  In  1869. 


In  New  Zealand,  for  all  the  years  prior  to  1901,  the  areas  shown 
only  include  the  extent  of  sown  grasses  cut  for  hay.  It  is  not  possible 
to  quote  iar  the  earlier  years  the  area  under  wheats  oota,  >&c.,  cut  for 
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IfaiB  purpose.      Siiinliirlyy  the  prodocticm  shown  below  only  xnoliidas 
HktifULBiatj  of  grass  cut : — 


8te«t. 

isn. 

188L 

UOl. 

1901. 

Met. 

New  South  Wales 

tons. 
77,460 
.  144,637 
6,278 
98,266 
14,288 
30,891 

tons. 
19^,532 
238,793 

19,640 
240,827 

24,445 

44,957 

tons. 
209,417 
505,24ft 

58,842 
193,317 

28>5S4 

66,996 

tons. 
472,621 
884,369 
122,039 
346,467 

91,517 
109,383 

tons. 
243,379 

Victoria   

Queensland    

601,272 
23,181 

South  AnstnOia 

308,825 

Western  Anstralia  

Taumiftniiv    ^ 

91,593 
89,210 

371,820 
36,674 

767,194 
89,081 

1,062,352 
67,361 

2,026,396 
94,476 

1,357,480 
104,016 

407,494 

856,275 

1,129,713 

2,120,872 

1,461,476 

T^e  average  yield  of  hay  per  acre  will  be  found  in  the  next  table^ 
the  periods  covered  bein|;  the  year  1902  and  the  ten  years  which  closed 
▼ith  1902  :— 


Avenge  yield  per  acre. 

state. 

1902. 

Laes-1002. 

New  South  Wales 

tons. 
0-5 
1-0 
M 
0^ 
0-9 
1-4 

tons. 
0-9 

1-2 

Queensland 

1-9 

ftnith  AustraJia » 

Western  Australia 

0-* 
6*9 

1-4 

Commonwalth   

0-8    ' 

1-^ 

10 

1-8 

Anstralfiflia 

0-9 

11 

Tbe  greater  povti«n  of  ihe  hay  is  prodveed  fmn  wh«8ty  idthmgh  kk 
^Skfw  8o«tk  Wales,  Tictona,  Queensland,  and  N«w  Zealand  there  are 
hgf$  areas  under  oaten  mad  hMseme  hay^  whkh  are  in  great  demaffid 
and  readily  sell  at  remunerative  prices ;  in  fact,  so  proiOtable  is  tile 
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refcum  from  oaten  hay,  that  in  New  South  Wales  and  Queensland  the 
cultivation  of  oats  for  threshing  is  practically  neglected  for  the  sa^e  of 
hay.  For  the  most  part,  hay  is  grown  in  each  province  in  quantities 
sufficient  for  its  own  requirements,  New  South  Wales,  Queensland,  and 
Western  Australia  ordinarily  being  the  only  states  which  import  to 
any  extent. 

The  net  import  or  export  of  hay  and  chaff  by  each  state  and  New 
Zealand  di/ring  the  year  1902  was  as  follows : — 

State.                                  Net  Importe.  Net  Exports, 

tons.  tons. 

New  South  Wales  293,810  

Victoria    264,221 

Queensland  48,870  

South  Australia  98,279 

Western  Australia 932  

Tasmania 30,626 

Commonwealth  49,514 

New  Zealand  1,636 

Australasia 51,150 

The  value  of  the  return  from  hay  in  1902-3  was  higher  than  that  of 
any  other  crop  ;  the  value  in  each  state  and  the  return  per  acre  will  be 
found  below : — 

«.  .  Total  Valne  of 

°^^'  Hay  Crop. 
£ 

New  South  Wales 1,303,000 

Victoria    3,070,000 

Queensland 125,000 

South  Australia 1,535,000 

Western  Australia 654,000 

Tasmania 451,000 

Conmionwealth  7,038,000 

New  Zealand  1,195,000  

Australasia  8,233,000  4    9    1 

The  above  averages,  with  the  exception  of  New  Scnth  Wales,  are 
higher  than  those  realised  for  some  years  past,  the  increase  being 
accounted  for  by  the  enhanced  prices  realised  for  all  descriptions  of  fodder 
owing  to  the  unfavourable  season  experienced  over  a  great  part  of 
Australasia.  In  1902  Victoria  and  South  Australia  found  profitable 
markets  in  New  South  Wales  and  Queensland  for  their  hay  and  chaffL 
It  will  be  seen  that  the  net  imports  into  New  South  Wales  were  293,810 
tons,  and  into  Queensland  48,870  tons.  Of  the  New  South  Wales 
supplies  160,000  tons,  or  more  than  one-half,  came  from  Victoria, 
while  nearly  90,000  tons  came  from  South  Australia.  With  the 
improved  conditions  now  prevailing.  New  South  Wales  should  be  in  a 
position  to  supply  her  own  requirements,  and  the  other  states  wiU^ 
therefore,  have  to  secure  a  market  elsewhere  for  the  disposal  of  their 
surplus  products. 


per 

Acre. 

£ 

S. 

d. 

2  12  10 

5 

5 

8 

6 

4 

0 

4  14 

2 

5 

6 

6 

6  16 

4 

4 

8 

7 

4  12 

5 
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Green  Forage  and  Sown  Grasses. 

The  cultivation  of  maize,  sorghum,  barley,  oats,  and  other  cereals  or 
green  food  in  addition  to  lucerne  and  grass  is  confined  chiefly  to  the 
districts  where  dairy  farming  is  carried  on.  The  following  table  shows 
the  area  under  siTch  green  food  in  1891,  1901,  and  1902,  and  it  will  be 
seen  that  there  have  been  large  developments  in  most  of  the  states 
especially  in  New  South  Wales. 

The  return  from  the  cultivation  of  green  forage  in  all  the  states 
during  the  season  1901-1902  is  estimated  at  £1,003,000,  or  nearly  £3  an 
acre. 


state. 

QreenFood. 

SownGraaMS. 

189L 

1901. 

1902. 

1891. 

1901. 

1902. 

New  South  Wales- 
Victoria 

'        Qaeensland   

acres. 
32,138 

9,202 
10,727 

6,416 
238 

1,101 

acres. 

110,215 

32,796 

39.793 

13,695 

1,024 

4,082 

acres. 
109,146 
30,720 
51,279 
14,937 
•1,000 
3,355 

acres. 

333,238 

174,982 

20,921 

17,619 

208,596 

acres. 

467,839 

162,954 
34,679 
23,510 
11,132 

314,422 

acres. 
477,629 
565,636 
24,286 
23,636 
•12,000 
319,090 

Soath  Australia   ... 
Western  Australia 

Commonwealth 

59,822 
118,484 

201,604 
199,508 

210,437 
205,357 

755,256 
7,357,229 

1,014,536 
11.620,178 

1,422,276 
11,808,215 

178,306 

401,112 

415,794 

8,112,485 

12,634,714 

13,230,491 

*  Estimated. 

In  Victoria,  Tasmania,  and  New  Zealand  various  areas  of  sown 
grasses  are  cut  for  seed,  chiefly  rye  grass  and  cocksfoot,  the  total  quan- 
tity of  grass  seed  produced  in  1902  being  8,778  tons,  valued  at  X202,964. 
The  production  in  Victoria  was  141  tons  ;  in  Tasmania,  536  tons  ;  and 
in  New  Zealand,  8,101  tons.  The  acreage  on  which  this  grass  seed 
was  produced  is  included  in  the  total  given  above  for  sown  grasses, 
and  amounted  to  1,668  acres  in  Victoria.  3,879  acres  in  Tasmania 
and  56,765  acres  in  New  Zealand.  The  prosperity  of  New  Zealand  is 
lai^ly  due  to  its  rich  meadow  lands,  which  have  been  created  by  human 
Industry  and  were  not  the  free  gift  of  nature.  Last  year  nearly 
12,000,000  acres  were  under  artificial  grasses  in  the  colony,  or  about 
ten  times  the  area  devoted  to  the  crop  in  the  Commonwealth.  The 
productiveness  of  these  pastures  is  very  great. 

In  the  Victorian  returns  "sown  grasses"  show  an  increase  of  over 
400,000  acres  on  the  figures  of  the  previous  year.  This  is  accounted  for 
by  the  fact  that  the  total  includes  for  the  first  time  bush  land  on  cul- 
tivated holdings  on  which  imported  grass,  clover,  &c,y  has  spread 
without  cultivation,  also  burnt  off  scrub  land  on  which  grass  has  been 
aown  without  ploughing. 
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Th«  Yrrm. 

The  history  of  the  vine  in  Atistralia  dates  from  the  year  1828,  when 
cuttingB  from  the  celebrated  vineyards  of  France,  Spain,  and  the  Bhine 
Talley  were  planted  in  the  Hunter  Kiver  District  of  New  Soat3i 
Wales,  forming  the  nursery  for  the  principal  vineyards  of  that  state. 
Years  afterwards  the  vine  was  planted  in  the  Murray  River  District 
and  other  parts  of  New  South  Wales,  and  was  afterwards  introduced 
into  Victoria  and  South  Australia,  and  is  now  cultivated  in  all  the 
provinces  of  the  Australian  continent  In  South  Australia  a  laige 
number  of  Germans  are  employed  in  the  industry  of  wine-making. 

The  climate  and  soil  of  Australia  are  peculiarly  adapted  to  the  sue- 
^^essf ul  cultivaticHi  of  the  vine,  and  with  an  increasing  local  demand,  and 
the  Of)ening  np  of  a  market  in  England,  where  Australian  wines  have 
obtained  due  appreciation,  the  future  expansion  of  wine-growing  appears 
fairly  assured.  The  fact  that  the  vineyards  in  these  States  have  suffered 
comparativ^y  little  from  the  raiva^ee  of  phylloxera,  which  have  had  sudb 
a  disastroas  effect  on  unmense  areas  of  t^  European  vineyards,  is  an 
additional  reason  why  the  vine-growOTs  of  Australia  should  look  f orwai«d 
to  laa^ely-increased  operations  for  their  industry. 

The  progress  of  vine  cultivation  sinoe  the  year  1861  is  illustrated  bgr 
the  table  subjoined.  The  a^-eas  given  in<dude  the  vines  producing 
*able-fruit,  as  well  as  those  cultivated  for  wine-BMtking,  also  ^e  young 
vines  not  yet  in  bearing : — 


state. 

1871. 

MSI. 

ISM. 

1901. 

2902. 

New  Sooth  Wales    

Vi<7toiia  

acres. 
4,152 
5,523 

568 
5y455 

«92 

acres. 
4,027 
4,928 
1,212 
4^902 
527 

acres. 

«,281 
24,483 

1,968 
12,314 

1,604 

acres. 

8,«06 

28,592 

1,990 

3,7m 

acres. 

8,790 

28,374 

X.569 

^yfl92 

BMrthAmlralia »^... 

wwtwsi  Atnrtmdla   

AoBMlia   

9(0wZeakma.» 

14^890 

14,9ei 

4MaU 

63,772 
648 

43,810 
7tt5 

Australasia., .,.....«. . 

— 

^^ 

. 

64,315 

64,545 

.  At  present  the  area  de7<H»d  to  vises  w  mxeh  lai^^  m  Viotoria  «a4 
fkmth  Awytralia  l^n  in  the>d(^ier  sttftoe ;  inlihe  former  f^tobe  3,891 4uid 
in  ihe  MtOT  9,378  acres  ha<«t)  been  added  iso  Hie  TigMyard  «rea  oaoe 
1891.  This  is  not  great  progress  oonipM<ed  wHii  Algeria,  for^example, 
'wMeh  kfts  already  375,136  acres  tinder  Tines,  althoagh  vystenotic 
punting  4tftes  only  from  1B49,  or  ihe  Argentine  with  112,467  aoees; 
nevertheless  it  is  a  hopeful  sign  in  Australia^  w4iefe  patient  waiting 
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lor  tte  liarvteBt  to  be  gathered  years  heswe  is  not  a  oba^acteristic  o£  the 
agrioaltimBt  The  pro^grees  of  K«w  South  Wales  has  been  v^&ry  slight 
tke  area  under  vines  in  1902  beixig  only  509  aeres  more  than  in  189L 
Tke  intoKhiction  of  phylkoteia  into  ihe  ooiinty  of  Cumberland 
somewhat  retarded  this  industry  as  most  of  the  table  gra^pes  sme  grown 
there,  but  reoenily  tiie  Government  has  propagated  a  large  number  of 
{^ylloxera-resistant  stocks,  which  are  being  disposed  <2f  to  vignerons  at 
cast  prioe,  and  better  progress  may  be  expected  in  the  near  future. 
Fmifr^roiwing  has  never  been  earx^d  on  to  any  e^ctent  in  Tasmania  or 
Kev  Zealand,  altiiough  there  are  numerous  places  in  the  latter 
mibiaj  suited  for  growing  vines  for  the  manufacture  of  both  wine  and 
rtwiBF  The  area  under  vines  in  New  Zealand  in  1901  was  returned  at 
543  acres,  and  in  1902  at  705  acres. 

The  following  taUee  ^ow  the  progress  made  in  wine-,growing  during 
the  kst  thirty-two  years : — 


state.                            1871.                1881.                189L        |        1901.                1902. 

New  South  Wales 

gallons. 
413,321 
7ia,580 

gallons. 
513,688 
^9,191 

72,121 
813,060 

99,600 

gallons. 

913,107 

1,554,130 

«01,6S5 
166,664 

gallons. 

868,479 
1,981.475 

148,886 
2,077,988 

119,600 

gallQns. 
80fi,14O 

Virtwift    >.    

1,547,188 

QnaeBiland 

iea,«i2 

South  Australia 

852,316 

2,146,625 

'      Western  Australia   

185,736 

Australia    

1,979,225 

1,537,660 

3,604,962 

5,196,212 

4,785,440 

The  production  of  table-grapes  during  the  same  period  is  shown 
below: — 


fitcte. 

1871. 

1881. 

1891. 

1901. 

woe. 

Kew  South  Wales 

t<ms. 
508 
1,54S 

1,692 

tons. 

1,108 

740 

265 

il,498 

tons. 
3,694 
2,791 
1,169 
4,690 

tons. 
8,475 
6,110 
1,814 

12,608 
400 

tons. 
8,561 

Victoria 

4,«27 

Qi»-F»#1ft™l 

400 

ftmth  Australia 

11,797 

Western  Australia   

•400 

^MgbaJdM...  ^.« 

8>745 

3,596 

12,244 

23,407 

20,485 

'  Estinutted. 


Anxmg  other  produce  of  the  vineyards  may  be  mentioned  6,8ft0 
gdhns  t)f  braaidy  in  IS^m  South  Waks,  while  Victoria  and  Boutk 
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Australia  produced  respectively  39,256  cwt.  and  16,448  cwt.  of  raisins 
and  cun^ants,  the  latter  being  an  advance  of  nearly  6,000  cwt.  on  the 
output  of  the  previous  year.  Victoria  produces  much  more  brandy 
than  any  of  the  other  states,  but  it  is  not  wholly  made  from  grapes, 
and  the  figures  cannot  be  ascertained. 

It  is  impossible  to  tabulate  the  average  wine-yield  of  all  the  states, 
as  in  many  instances  the  acreage  under  cultivation  for  wine-making  pur- 
poses cannot  be  separated  from  young  unproductive  vineyards  or  areas 
cultivated  for  table  varieties  of  the  grape  only.  Making  due  allowance 
for  this  fact,  it  would  appear  that  the  average  production  for  the  season 
1901-1902,  which  was  a  very  unfavourable  one,  was  about  177  gallons 
in  New  South  Wales,  88  gallons  in  Queensland,  72  gallons  in  Western 
Australia,  and  77  gallons  in  Victoria..  Taking  an  average  year,  the 
production  for  Australia  may  be  set  down  at  190  gallons. 

Compared  with  the  wine  production  of  other  countries,  that  of 
Australia  is  certainly  trifling.  In  1898,  the  latest  year  for  which 
information  is  available,  the  world's  production  was  estimated  at 
2,716,000,000  g^allons,  to  which  Australia  only  contributed  4,000,000 
gallons;  while  in  1901  the  production  of  Australia  was  returned  at 
5,000,000  gallons. 

The  following  table  illustrates  the  progress  made  in  the  export  of 
Australian  wine  to  countries  outside  of  Australasia  since  1881.  It  will 
be  noticed  that  in  1901,  the  trade  with  foreign  countries  had  grown  to 
seventeen  times  the  value  in  1881,  while  the  number  of  gallons  exported 
had  also  increased  very  largely.  The  1901  figures  are  exclusive  of 
Queensland,  39  gallons,  valued  at  £19  ;  and  Western  Australia,  173 
gallons,  valued  at  £1 16 : — 


state. 

1881.                  1                  1891. 

190L 

Quantity. 

Value. 

Quantity. 

Value. 

Quantity. 

Value. 

New  South  Wales- 
Victoria  

gallons. 

13,271 

5,588 

1,751 

£ 

3,520 

2,341 

580 

galloDS. 

12,368 

142,294 

227,681 

£ 

2,904 
26,152 
39,054 

gallons. 

8,242 

340,353 

485,671 

£ 

1,923 
43,327 
67,136 

South  Australia  .... 

Australia    ... 

20,610 

6,441 

382,343 

68,110 

834,266 

112,386 

In  1902  the  export  of  Australian  wine  to  countries  outside  of 
Australasia  had  increased  to  1,011,487  gallons,  valued  at  £122,362. 

Including  the  inter-state  as  well  as  the  foreign  trade,  the  expor1« 
of  each  state  during  the  same  years  are  shown  below.  The  figures 
for   1901    are  exclusive  of  Queensland,  39  gallons,  valued  at  Jl9  ; 
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Western  Australia,  185  gallons,  valued  at  JC122;   and  Tasmania,  24 
gallons,  valued  at  £27. 


StoU. 

1881. 

1891. 

901. 

Quantit}-. 

Value. 

Quantity. 

Value. 

Quantity. 

Value. 

New  South  Wales- 
Victoria 

gallons. 
22,377 
12,544 
54,001 

£ 

7,233 

5,388 

12,637 

gallons. 

54,143 

160,982 

285,107 

£ 
11,644 
32,516 
58,282 

gallons. 

39,651 

364,413 

593.357 

£ 
12,256 
60,950 
91,548 

South  AnBtralia 

Aontralia    ... 

88,922 

25,258 

500.232 

102,442 

997,421 

154,754 

In  1902  the  inter-state  and  foreign  exports  had  increased  to 
1,338,419  gallons,  valued  at  £205,655. 

The  total  value  of  the  grape  crop  and  the  average  return  per  acre  in 
the  Australian  states,  for  the  year  1902,  will  be  found  below  : — 


Total  value  of 
crop. 

Aven«e  value  per  acre— 

state. 

Of  Total  Area 
under  Vines. 

Of  Productive 
Vines. 

New  South  Wales 

£ 
102,278 
320,376 

18,618 
260,846 

41,593 

£     S.    d. 
11  12    8 
11    5  10 

11  18  10 

12  0    6 
11  15    9 

£     8.    d. 

13    4    3^ 

Viotoria  

12  11    a 

Queensland 

14    6    0 

14     1     8 

Western  Australia 

14  12    6 

Commonwealth  

New  Zealand 

743,711 
8,570 

11  15    8 

12  3    1 

13    5  11 

752,281 

11  12    7 

13    5  11 

The  average  value  per  acre  of  productive  vines  cannot  be  shown  for 
New  Zealand,  as  the  area  is  not  distinguished. 

The  €k)vemment  of  Victoria  made  provision  for  assisting  the  wine 
industry  in  that  state  by  establishing  wineries.  Under  safeguarding 
r^ulations  it  undertook  to  advance  up  to  £3,000  to  each  company  on 
its  formation,  and  a  sum  of  £8,600  was  advanced  to  companies  at 
Rutherglen,  Stawell,  Mooroopna,  and  Yarrawonga 

The  removal  of  the  border  duties  has  had  a  remarkably  invigorating 
effect  upon  the  South  Australian  inter-state  wine  trade.  During  the 
^v%  years  which  preceded  federation,  South  Australian  inter-state  exports 
averaged  only  48,000  gallons;  while  last  year  the  total  reached  160,000 
gallons.  The  progress  of  the  trade  with  New  South  Wales  is  especially 
noticeable,  the  increase  during  the  period  mentioned  being  over  61,000 
gallons.  Victorian  growers  have  also  taken  advantage  of  the  removal 
of  the  border  duties,  and  during  the  last  three  years  the  inter-state 
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tradt  has  increased  from  5,000  to  55,000  gallons.  Tignerons  in  tfie 
county  of  Cumberland  in  New  South  Wales,  who  depend  upon*  table  gimfn 
for  their  chief  returns,  have  suffered  severely  in  recent  years  owing  to 
New  Zealand  closing  her  markets  to  their  grapes,  through  fear  of  intro- 
ducing phylloxera^  and  the  loss  of  this  market  has  probably  depreciated 
the  value  of  table  grapes  in  Cumberland  and  Camden  at  least  30  per  cent. 

StrOABrOAJTB. 

The  growth  of  the  cane  a&d  the  manufacture  of  sugar  are  unpoe* 
tsat  industries  in  Qtraensland  and  New  South  Wake ;  but  wlnkt  in  tib* 
farmer  state  the  industry  if  not  increasing  has  so  far  maintained  its 
position,  in  the  latter  the  area  under  crop  has  declined  by  nearly  one- 
third  since  1896.  The  area  under  cane  in  each  state  in  the  varsDOs 
years  shown  was  as  follows  : — 

Year.  Queenaland.  JXv/r  South  Walet. 

acres.  acres. 

1865 94  22 

1872 9,581  4,304 

1882. 28,026  12,167 

1892 50,948  22,262 

1897 ^093  32,927 

1902 112,031  20,809 

1903 85,338  20,301 

The  conditions  of  cultivation  in  the  two  states  are  not  precisely  the 
same.  In  New  South  Wale%  taking  one  year  with  ano^kar  the  area 
under  cane  is  usually  twice  as  great  as  the  area  from,  which  eane  is  cut, 
but  in  Queensland  the  proportion  of  productive  area  is  very  much 
larger.     This  will  be  seen  from  tke  following  statement : — 


Total  Area. 

Ana  from  which  Oa«e 
was  cat. 

Yield  ti  Ome  per  acre. 

Year  ended 

SlstHaroh. 

Qiieendand. 

New  South 
Wales. 

^Moriaad. 

New  South 
Walea 

New  South 
Wales. 

acres. 

acres. 

acres. 

acres. 

tons. 

tons. 

1899 

111.012 

24,759 

82,391 

14,578 

18-r 

19*8 

1900 

110,657 

22,517 

79,436 

9,435 

148 

181 

1981 

108^535 

22,114 

72,661 

10,472 

11-7 

19-0 

1002 

112,031 

20,809 

78,160 

8,790 

151 

214 

1903 

85,308 

20,301 

59,102 

8,899 

10-8 

20-9 

For  the  five  years  the  aveorage  for  Queensland  was  14*5  tons  per 
aere,  as  against  19 '7  tons  in  New  South  Wales*  This  does  not  by  any 
moans  prove  the  superiority  o£  the  land  in  New  South  Wales  for  cane- 
gtowii^,  for  if  the  whole  area  under  cane  be  taken  into  account  very 
di^reat  results  aire  arrived  at.  The  following  figures  cover  five  years : — 
Yield  of  cane  from  total  area  under  crop — 

QaeeneliuMi ». .«., ^„ ^...^.    10*2  tons  per  acre. 

New  South  Wales  9*3     „        „ 

In  New  South  Wales  cane  is  cut  every  second  year,  but  Jn  the 
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l^orthem  state  a  erop  is  obtained  from  tbe  greater  part  of  the  cane 
M'ea  yearly,  and  tkis  is  the  explanation  of  the  differ^ice  in  the  yi^ds 
and  t^e  large  area  in  New  9out^  Watefr  apparently  unproductive. 

The  quantity  of  sugar  obtained  from  the  oane-fields  has  varied  duriog 
the  last  ten  years  between  77,752  and  1&2;844  tons  per  annum,  the 
mrenge  being  118,518  tons,  of  which  94,497  tons  were  produced  by 
Queenaiand,  and  24,021  tons  by  New  Sooth  Wales.  The  yield  <^  sugar 
per  ton  of  cane  varies,  of  course  with  the  deneety  of  the  juice.  In  an 
ordmary  season  it  may  be  set  down  at  9-75  per  cent.  Hitherto  little 
attention  has  been  given  in  Queenslaad  to  the  questicm  of  irrigating 
sugar-cane  plantations,  but  last  year  7,500  acres  were  irrigated,  being 
an  increase  of  3,000  acres  on  the  figurear  for  the  previous  year. 

The  greater  part  of  the  field-work  on  the  plantations  in  Queensland 
has  hitherto  been  performed  by  coloured  labour,  chiefly  South  Sea 
Islanders.  In  New  South  Wales  the  work  was  formerly  done  entirely 
by  white  labour,  but  latterly  there  has  been  a  considerable  proportion  of 
coloured  persons,  chiefly  Hindoos,  employed  on  the  cane-fields.  In 
Queensland  during  1901  the  number  of  colourod  labourers  was  about 
SJ^Oy  and  as  the  area  cut  was  78,160  acres,  the  employment  of  coloured 
labour  was  in  the  proportion  of  one  man  to  every  8*8  acres.  In  New 
South  Wales  the  cdoured  labourers  numbered  about  1,010,  and  the  area 
cut  being  8,790  acres,  the  proportion  was  one  man  to  every  8-7  acres. 
From  this  statement  it  would  appear  that  there  is  little  diflerence 
betweoi  the  states  in  regard  to  the  employment  of  coloured  labour 
compared  with  the  area  cropped.  There  is,  however,  a  further  difference 
between  the  states.  In.  Queensland  the  law  restricts  the  employment  of 
Kanakas  to  the  field-work  of  a  cane  plantation ;  in  New  South  Wales 
no  similar  restriction  exists,  and  coloured  labour  is  employed  in  several 
oceopations  reserved  for  white  labour  in  Queensland.  TTiis,  of  course, 
refers  to  the  conditions  obtaining  anterior  to  recent  federal  legislation. 

In  1901  the  Federal  Parliament  passed  an  Act  which  greatly  aflEects 
the  sugar  industry,  eiq)ecially  in  Queensland.  Under  the  provisions  of 
this  measure,  which  is  entitled  the  Pacific  Island  Labourers  Bill,  a 
limited  number  of  Pacific  Islanders  are  allowed  to  enter  Australia  up 
to  the  Slat  day  of  March,  1904,  but  on  and  after  that  date  their 
coming  is  prohibited.  All  agreements  for  their  employment 
terminate  on  the  31st  Decembery  1906,  and  after  that  date  any  Pacific 
Islander  fornid  in  Auattalia  will  be  deported.  On  the  Ist  December, 
1903,  there  were  8,454  islanders  in  Queensland  ;  874  were  returned  to 
their  honea  in  1901,  1,775  in  1902,  and  932  during  the  first  eleven 
months  of  1903. 

The  duty  on  imported  cane  si^^ar  is  .£6  per  ton,  while  the  excise  duty 
is  fixed  at  £Z  per  ton,  but  a  bounty  of  48.  per  ton  of  cane  (equal  to  £2 
per  ton  of  sugar)  is  allowed  on  Australian  sugar  grown  by  white  labour, 
the  bouaty  bang  paid  te  the  grower.  The  employment  oi  white  against 
black  labour  is  thus  protected  to  the  extent  of  £2  per  ton  of  sugar,  or 
equal  to  about  4s.  5d.  per  ton  of  «««, 
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In  New  South  Wales  last  year  85  per  cent,  of  the  sugar  was  white 
grown  and  15  per  cent,  black,  while  in  Queensland  the  figures  were 
reversed,  86  per  cent,  being  black  and  14  per  cent,  white  grown.  Of 
the  total  production,  98,170  tons,  Queensland  raised  76,626  as  against 
21,544  in  New  South  Wales. 

The  cost  of  growing  cane  may  be  set  down  at  from  2s.  lid.  to  3s.  5d. 
per  ton  of  cane,  according  as  black  or  white  labour  is  employed,  the 
lower  figures  representing  the  cost  of  black  labour. 

In  New  South  Wales  the  cost  of  harvesting  the  cane  is  somewhat  as 
follows,  the  average  being  for  areas  on  which  white  labour  is  employed : — 

8.  d. 

Cutting 3    3 

Carting  to  riverside   1    0 

Transfer  to  Mills    0    9 

Sundry  Expenses 0    3 


Average  price  paid  for  standing  cane 


Total,  per  ton 


6    3 
11    3 

16    6 


In  Queensland  the  plantations  are  more  favourably  situated  in  regard 
to  the  mills,  and  the  cost  delivered  to  the  mill  is  about  12s.  2d.  per  ton. 
This  represents  4s.  4d.  per  ton  of  cane,  and  at  the  rate  of  9  tons  of 
cane  per  ton  of  sugar  the  comparison  is  39s.  per  ton  in  favour  of 
Queensland.  From  Dr.  MaxwelFs  report  to  the  Federal  Premier  it  would 
appear  that  the  wages  of  coloured  labourers  working  in  the  fields,  after 
making  all  necessary  allowances,  may  be  set  down  at  2s.  4  Id.  per  day. 

The  following  table  shows  the  quantities  of  sugar  locally  produced 
together  with  iJie  net  import  or  export  during  1902.  Queensland  was 
the  only  province  which  was  able  to  meet  its  own  requirements,  and 
spare  a  quantity  of  sugar  for  export.  The  net  export  horn  that  state 
amounted  to  71,173  tons,  valued  at  £932,610  almost  the  whole  of 
which  was  consigned  to  the  other  Commonwealth  states. 


state. 

Locally 
Produced. 

Total  Locally 
Net  Import          Produced 
or  Imported. 

New  South  Wales 

tons. 
21,544 

tons. 

60,746 

68,227 
•71,173 

19,260 
9,123 
7,270 

tons. 
72,290 

Victoria  

58.227 

Queensland .........  i 

76,626 

5,453 

South  Australia 

19,260 

Western  Australia 

9,123 

Tasmania 

7,270 

Commonwealth 

98,170 

73,453 
34,886 

171,623 

Nftw7^1ft"d    

34,886 

Australasia 

98,170 

108,339 

206,509 

*  Net  EiEport. 
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The  quantity  shown  above  does  not  represent  the  consumption  of 
sugar  during  the  year,  as  the  surplus  available  from  previous  years 
and  the  amount  carried  over  at  the  end  of  the  year  have  to  be  con- 
sidered. The  trade  returns  present  certain  anomalies  in  the  light 
of  the  information  given  in  the  succeeding  table,  and  the  figures  are 
therefore  advanced  only  for  what  they  are  worth. 

A  fairly  correct  estimate  of  the  consumption  of  sugar  in  the  states 
of  the  Commonwealth  may  be  gathered  from  the  statement  below, 
which  shows  the  quantities  on  which  import  duty  and  excise  were  paid 
after  allowing  for  inter-state  adjustments  : — 


state. 

Quantity  of 

sugar  on  which 

import  duty 

was  paid. 

Quantity  on 

which  excise 

was  paid. 

Apparent 
con«umption. 

Oonsumptlon 

per  head 
of  population. 

New  South  Wales 

Victoria  

tons. 
11,662 
47,851 

1,077 
16,014 

7,389 

4,346 

tons. 

55,911 
3,722 

20,561 

446 

2,431 

4,622 

tons. 
67,573 
51,573 
21,638 
16,460 
9,820 
8,968 

lb. 

107-5 

95*8 

Queensland 

94*1 

South  Australia 

100*8 

Western  Australia    

TtffnmnlA    

102-2 
113-4 

Commonwealth 

88,339 

87,693 

176,032 

101-5 

In  ^New  Zealand  the  net  import  of  sugar  in  1902  was  34,886  tons, 
or  96*7  lb.  per  head  of  population. 

In  the  chapter  on  "  Food  Supply  "  the  average  consumption  of  sugar 
in  the  Commonwealth  is  given  at  105*7  lb.  per  head  for  the  last  ten 
years,  and  on  this  basis  the  annual  consumption  would  appear  to  be 
183,400  tons,  which  is  slightly  more  than  shown  in  the  table. 

In  1898,  Queensland  produced  163,734  tons  of  sugar,  which  is  the 
highest  output  recorded  for  that  state;  1,542,090  tons  of  cane  were 
crushed,  pelding  sugar  at  the  rate  of  1*99  tons  per  acre.  In  1902, 
owing  to  the  dry  season,  only  641,927  tonS  were  crushed,  but  the  juice 
attained  a  high  degree  of  density,  and  76,626  tons  of  sugar  were 
produced,  only  8*38  tons  of  cane  being  required  to  make  a  ton  of  sugar. 
It  is  estimated  that  the  decrease  of  538,000  tons  of  cane  on  the  return  of 
the  previous  year  represented  a  loss  of  £486,500,  of  which  the  growers' 
share,  with  cane  at  lOs.  per  ton,  would  be  £269,000.  Of  the  641,126 
tons  of  cane  produced  in  Queensland  in  1902,  10*9  per  cent,  was  produced 
in  the  Southern  or  Bundaberg  District,  33*5  per  cent,  in  the  Central 
or  Mackay,  and  55*6  per  cent,  in  the  Northern  or  Cairns  District. 

It  may  be  estimated  that  the  Commonwealth  consumes  annually 
about  179,000  tons  of  sugar.  In  average  years  the  production  is  about 
142,400  tons,  leaving  to  be  imported  or  for  further  production 
36,600  tons.  The  year  1902  was,  therefore,  below  the  required  average 
to  the  extent  of  about  81,000  tons. 
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The  ooimtiy  of  origin  cf  93,302  toner  of  the  angar  which  vtre  impofrted 
into  Australia  from  abroad  durmjo;  1^2  can  be  fUBoertained,  and  was  tm 
shown  below.  The  unspeciiied  balance  consisted  partly  of  small  quaotiiaes 
imported  from  other  countries,  but  mostly  of  re-exports,  the  original  port 
of  shipment  of  which  could  not  be  traced  from  one  state  to  another.  The 
quantity  shown  as  imported  frcmi  Europe  was  probably  beet  sugar  : — 

Country  of  Origin,  Quantity  Imported. 

Mauritius 20,924  tons 

Fiji    25    „ 

Java  61,738    ,j 

Hongkong 7,923    „ 

Europe 600    „ 

China 2,163    „ 

United  States 16    ,, 

India 13    „ 

Total 93,302    „ 

The  re-export  of  foreign  sugar  from  Australia  amounted  to  3^086 
tons,  while  296  tons  of  Australian  sugar  were  escported  outside  the 
Commonwealth. 

With  the  abolition  of  inter-state  duties  and  the  imposition  of  a 
uniform  federal  tariff,  Queensland  and  New  South  Wales  have  been 
placed  in  a  better  position  as  regards  competition  with  the  foreign- 
grown  imported  article.  Consideration  will  have  to  be  giv;en  to 
the  question  of  establishing  an  export  trade,  as  in  a  good  season  these 
states  can  produce  sugar  more  than  sufficient  for  the  needs  of  the 
Commonwealth. 

Prior  to  last  year,  the  area  of  cane  cut  9s  food  for  stock  had  no 
bearing  on  the  question  of  sugar  production,  hut  in  1902  the  adverse 
season  caused  sujch  a  demand  for  fodder  that  over  15,000  acres  were 
cut  for  this  purpose. 

The  total  vfdue  of  the  cane  cn>p  in  the  sugax-growing  states  of 
Australia  for  the  year  1902  was : — 

State.  YalxKotCvM  grown, 

:New  South  Walea   £13£i,tf21 

Queemhuid  320,963 

Totai  «..        £^6,-9^ 

Those  amoimtB  are,  however,  exdnsi^e  -of  TcSuite  <»  wfacfae-fOffMat 
sugar  aiiMMinting  to  di^36,731  in  the  «a8e  ef  ^^^w  Bouth  WaioB,  and 
£24,536  in  t^  case  of  QueenskEnd.  The  Talue  of  the  «ng«r  -masu- 
factored  during  the  year  was  about  £1,000,000  steriing.  In  1^0(2, 
however,  tiie  i^^aims  were  considerably  below  the  avera^  ior  tihe  last 
five  years,  when  the  cane  crop  was  equal  to  £636,000  and  Use  fiugar 
manufactured  £1,510,000  per  annum. 
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SXTGAR-BEET. 

The  question  of  cultivating  beet-root  for  the  production  of  sugar  ham 
attracted  attention  in  these  states,  principally  in  Victoria,  where 
experiments  were  made  in  this  direction  over  thirty  years  ago.  The 
lesoltB  obtained  were  not  considered  satisfactory  enough  to  induce 
growers  to  cultivate  this  particular  crop,  and  it  was  not  until  the  year 
1896  that  a  systematic  attempt  was  made  to  establish  the  industry. 

On  the  6th  March,  18%,  the  Yictoriaa  ParKament  passed  an  Act 
enpoweiing  the  Government  to  assist  in  the  eatAblishaieixt  ol  the 
8!]^r*beet  industry  by  granting  loans  to  duly  registered  public  «ohh 
fMiifis  which  might  be  f oormed  for  the  purpose  of  emoting  milk  and 
equipping  ^em  with  the  neoes&ary  machinery  and  plant  for  the  extrac- 
tion of  sugar  from  the  roots.  The  company  applying  for  aid  had  to 
satisfy  the  Treasurer  of  the  state  of  certain  conditions,  and  if  he  were 
ol  opinioQ  that  these  o(Miditions  were  likely  to  be  fulfilled,  and  it  was 
Aiaim  that  the  oompany  had  a  paid-up  capital  ol  &ot  less  than 
£20,000,  he  was  authorised  to  advance  a  sum  not  exceeding  twioe  the 
amount  raiied  by  the  shareholderB.. 

As  «  result  of  these  oenoessions  a  company  was  fonsod  in  Tictoria, 
aad  erected  a  factory  at  Mafira,  with  a  caps^aty  of  420  tons  per 
di^.  The  £rst  campaign  in  1898  created  disaf^oiirtmant,  though 
the  &ctary  had  at  its  disposal  9,109  tons  of  roots,  grown  4)n  1,2HJ 
acres.  In  the  second  year,  the  supply  of  beets  had  fallen  to  6,271  tons 
from  over  1,500  acres  under  crop.  The  industry  had  the  misfortune 
to^slart  with  two  very  bad  seasons,  i^e  avemge  yield  of  beet  being  only 
7*06  and  4-15  tons  per  acre.  The  low  yield  in  these  years  was, 
however,  dme  not  only  to  unfavourable  seasons  but  to  waait  of 
expecienee  ^m  the  part  of  the  growers.  The  cuktivation  was  f nrtlier 
pe«ewered  with  uirtil  May,  1900,  when  ^le  factory  was  dosed  diywn. 
The  ^roenUge  o£  sugar  produced  during  the  thvoe  seasons  was  as 
iolkrwEi — 

18«l7-*8 ^ 14'0peri9ent. 

18«e-#9 11-8      „ 

1899-1900 14*6      „ 

whie  tlw  flugBir  produoed  had  a  standard  of  purity  of  60  per  cent.,  7^ 
per  eeot.,  and  85  per  oent.  respeotively,  these  figures  comparing 
fawvnn^ly  with  the  United  States  yidds,  which  vary  from  12^9  in  the 
mm  4L  the  Oxnard  Oompany,  'Grand  I^nd,  l^ebf«dta,  to  15  per  oeirt. 
it  Ae  works  of  the  Western  Oompany,  "Watsonville,  Oalif omia,  wliere 
ever  90,000,000  Ifo.  -of  'sugar  are  produced  amnndly. 

Tlie  Gkyvenunent  expenditure  on  plant  and  mnehrnery  at  Mtd&m 
•wonted  to  JS60,000,  and  altogether  -upwards  of  £100,000  of  prul)fic 
Aoiiey  has  been  laid  out  in  connectioti  with  the  venture.  Altliough 
the  industry  so  far  1ms  been  a  faihire,  it  is  well  known  that  there 
«e  large  areas  of  Yiotorian  soil  suitable  for  the  cultivation  of  beet, 
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but  before  the  factory  can  be  re-started  vigorous  efforts  will  have  to  be 
put  forward  in  the  dir^tion  of  securing  a  good  and  plentiful  crop  each 
year. 

In  N'ew  South  Wales,  although,  as  already  stated,  portions  of  the  soil, 
particularly  in  the  New  England  district,  have  been  demonstrated  to 
be  admirably  adapted  to  the  cultivation  of  beet  of  excellent  saccharine 
properties,  no  systematic  effort  has  yet  been  made  towards  the  establish- 
ment of  the  sugar-beet  industry  on  a  commercial  basis. 

It  must  nofc,  however,  be  forgotten  that  the  abolition  of  the  border 
duties  and  the  stoppage  of  any  system  of  state  bounties  in  aid  of  such 
an  enterprise  will  compel  the  beet  sugar  to  compete  on  level  terms  with 
the  cane-grown  sugars  of  Queensland  and  New  South  Wales,  the  supply 
of  which  already,  in  favourable  years,  more  than  meets  local  demands. 

Tobacco. 

The  cultivation  of  the  tobacco-plant  has  received  attention  in  the 
three  eastern  states.  The  following  table  shows  the  area  and  production 
of  tobacco  at  various  periods  : — 


Year. 

Now  South  Wales. 

Victoria. 

Queensland. 

Australia. 

Area. 

Production. 

Area. 

Production. 

Area. 

Production. 

Area. 

Production. 

acres. 

cwt. 

acres. 

cwt. 

acres. 

OWtb 

acres. 

cwt 

1861 

224 

2.647 

220 

2,662 

,. 

444 

6.199 

1871 

567 

4,476 

299 

2,807 

44 

910 

6.782 

1881 

1,626 

18,311 

1,461 

12,876 

68 

*"'62i* 

8,164 

81,706 

1888 

4,838 

66,478 

1,686 

18,866 

128 

1,418 

6.641 

70.251 

1891 

886 

9,814 

646 

2,679 

790 

7,704 

2,221 

19.697 

1892 

848 

8,844 

477 

668 

818 

8,806 

1,648 

12,810 

1898 

864 

10,858 

1,067 

8,962 

475 

4,677 

2,386 

24.887 

1894 

716 

8,132 

1,412 

7,155 

915 

9,671 

3,043 

24.868 

1896 

1,281 

10,648 

2,029 

16,223 

1,061 

7,511 

4,821 

38.282 

1896 

2,744 

27,468 

1,264 

7,890 

994 

8,629 

6,002 

48.967 

1897 

2,181 

19,718 

622 

8,419 

766 

6.703 

3,468 

28.840 

1896 

1,406 

12,706 

78 

190 

617 

3.276 

2,100 

16,172 

1899 

646 

6,641 

166 

1,366 

745 

6,661 

1,446 

14,667 

1900 

199 

1,905 

109 

311 

666 

4,082 

978 

6,248 

1901 

182 

1,971 

108 

846 

768 

5,848 

1.068 

8.164 

1902 

817 

2,604 

171 

781 

722 

1.818 

1,210 

6.208 

Owing  to  over-production  and  the  want  of  a  foreign  market,  the  area 
devoted  to  tobacco-culture  greatly  declined  from  1888  to  1892,  after  which 
it  showed  signs  of  development  until  1896,  but  since  then  consistently 
declined  until  1901,  when  the  acreage  showed  a  slight  increase  over  that 
of  the  previous  season.  The  Australasian  tobacco-leaf  has  not  yet  been 
prepared  in  such  a  way  as  to  find  acceptance  abroad,  and  until  such  is 
accomplished  it  will  be  useless  to  expect  the  cultivation  of  the  plant  to 
become  a  settled  industry.  The  soU  and  climate  of  Australia  appear  to 
be  suitable  for  the  growth  of  the  plant,  but  sufficient  care  and  skill  have 
not  been  expended  upon  the  preparation  of  the  leaf.  The  quantity  of 
70,251  cwt.  of  leaf  produced  in  1888  was  so  greatly  in  excess  of  local 
requirements  that  very  low  prices  only  could  be  obtained,  and  a  lai'ge 
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portion  of  the  crop  was  left  upon  the  growers'  hands.  The  result 
was  that  many  farmers  abandoned  the  cultivation  of  tobacco,  so  that 
the  area  under  this  crop  during  1889  was  only  3,239  acres  in  New 
South  Wales,  and  955  acres  in  Victoria,  producing  respectively  27,724 
cwt  and  4,123  cwt.  of  leaf — ^less  than  half  the  crop  of  the  previous 
year.  In  1891  the  area  showed  a  further  decline  in  the  case  of  New 
South  Wales  and  Victoria.  In  the  mother  state  this  decline  continued 
until  1894;  but  in  Victoria  and  Queensland  the  smallest  area  devoted 
to  the  cix>p  was  during  the  season  1892.  The  year  1895  saw  a  great 
increase  in  the  cultivation  of  tobacco  in  all  three  states,  and  in  New 
South  Wales  in  1896  there  was  again  a  large  extension  of  the  area 
under  the  plant,  although  in  Victoria  and  Queensland  the  advance  made 
in  1895  was  not  maintained.  Since  that  year  the  area  under  cultivation 
and  the  production  have  both  steadily  declined  in  each  state  until,  in 
1900,  the  total  production  was  only  6,248  cwt.,  the  lowest  since  1861. 
The  production  in  1901  was  very  small,  being  only  about  8,000  cwt. 
In  1898  the  crop  in  Victoria  was  almost  a  complete  failure. 

The  average  production  per  acre  of  tobacco  in  1902,  and  during  the 
ten  years  ended  1901,  were  as  shown  below : — 


state. 

1902. 

1802-1901. 

New  South  Wales 

cwt. 
8-2 
4-6 
2-5 

cwt. 
9-9 

Victoria 

6*6 

Queensland 

7*5 

Australia 

4-3 

8-2 

The  Agricultural  Department  of  Queensland  is  endeavouring  to  assist 
tiie  tobacco-growers  by  the  importation  of  American  seed  of  first  quality, 
suited  to  the  Queensland  climate,  and,  following  the  example  set  by 
Victoria  and  New  South  Wales,  the  services  of  an  American  expert 
have  been  secured.  At  Texas,  Queensland,  leaf  of  fine  quality  has 
been  raised,  which  realises  a  high  price  in  the  Sydney  markets.  In 
1902,  however,  owing  to  the  dry  weather,  only  70  tons  were  produced 
as  against  275  in  ordinary  seasons.  The  price  obtained  for  the  leaf 
ranges  from  fid.  to  9d.  per  lb.  New  Zealand,  also,  has  commenced 
the  cultivation  of  tobacco,  but  so  far  it  is  only  in  the  nature  of  an 
experiment ;  and  a  small  area  has  been  planted  in  the  Northern  Territory 
of  South  Australia.  In  1897  the  Victorian  Government  decided  to  grant 
a  bonus  of  3d.  per  lb.  on  all  tobacco-leaf  of  approved  quality  grown  in 
the  state,  and  cured  and  shipped  under  the  supervision  of  the  tobacco 
expert.  The  bonus  was  only  payable  to  the  actual  grower  of  the  leaf, 
and  3  tons  were  assigned  as  the  maximum  quantity  for  which  payment 
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WW  to  be  made  to  any  one  giower  or  association.  The  bonuses  bare 
Bo^  lapsed,  but  during  1902  samples  of  tobacco  were  expc^rted  to 
England  from  Victoria,  amd  the  price  obtained — 5 Jd.  per  lb.,  was  iair^ 
cemsidering  that  leaf,  from  new  80iiH*ceS)  is  treated  with  eaiation  hj 
buyers,  who  hesitate  to  alter  the  flavcRir  of  their  well  known  brands  by- 
using  an  unknown  product.  The  flavour  of  the  leaf  was  rep<»:ted  to  be 
good,  but  the  paclong  was  inferi<»*.  This  will,  however,  dovbtlesa  be 
remedied  by  experience. 

The  following  table  shows  the  imports  of  tobacco,  cigars^  and  ctgaarettes 
for  home  consumption  during  1902  ;  the  amounts  for  this  year  however 
are  below  the  normal  consumpti<m  owing  to  the  excessive  imports  durisg 
1901  in  antidpalion  of  the  Federal  Tariff. 

Slatt  iimamy. 

New  South  Wales   „ 2,134,450 

Victoria « l,644,69(r 

Queenshmd    727,80a 

Stloiith  AnstiAlia   _„... „....       4UM% 

Weetern  Australia 975,00& 

Tasmania  «. « 240,S17 

Commonwealth    6,216,858 

New  Zealand    1,971,120 

AastrafaMia   8,187,978 

The  proportion  of  waste  in  the  manufacture  of  tobacco  is  about  one- 
third,  so  that  the  quantity  of  leaf  represented  above  may  be  set  down 
as  12,282,000  lb.  Applying  the  decennial  average  of  8*2  cwt.  per  acre, 
it  would  appear  that  the  produce  of  13,370  acres  is  required  annually  to 
supply  the  demand  for  tobacco  in  Australasia.  The  total  value  of  the 
tobacco  crop  for  1902  in  Australia  was  only  £14,000,  returning  an 
average  value  of  J&ll  lis.  5d.  per  acre.  In  the  United  States,  last 
year,  1,030,734  acres  were  under  tobacco,  producing  821,823,963  lb., 
valued  at  J£ll,927,000,  or  £11  lis.  3d.  per  acre. 

Gardens  akd  Obghabsb. 

The  oahivBftion  of  fruit  in  AmtraJaesa  does  set  attract  anything  like 
the  atten^OB  it  deserves,  sltllough  the  Mfil  and  climate  of  lai^  ai-eaa  in 
sfi  the  ppovinoes  are  well  adapted  t»  fruit-growing.  Still,  some  progrws 
has  been  made,  especially  in  recent  years.  In  1902  tiie  proportion  of 
1^  total  eoltivatkm  allotted  to  fruit  was  2*0  per  cent.,  while  in  IdSl 
tile  proportion  was  1*5  per  cent.  The  ama  per  1,060  persons,  in  1902, 
w«s  43*8  acres ;  in  1891,  36  acres ;  and  in  1881,  29-4  acres^  GnipM^ 
oranges,  apples,  pears,  and  peac^ies  are  the  principal  fruits  grown; 
but  wil^  an  unlimited  area  suitable  lor  fruit-cultivation,  and  with 
c^matie  conditions  so  varied,  ranging  from  comparative  eold  in 
New  Zealaad  and  on  the  high  kas^  of  New  South  Wales  «nd 
Yietoria  to  tropical  heat  in  Queendand,  a  large  variety  of  fruits  couM 
be  cuhivatei.  The  industiy,  however,  kngux^es  pMrtly  on  aeeeva* 
of  the  la<^  of  skill  and  care  on  the  part  of  the  gtomeft — ^good  frttits 
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WfTnaawIuig  high  prioeBy  while  tliose  |4aoed  witkin  ika  reach  of  the 
nmhstoile  are  generally  of  lower  qualify — and  partly  owing  to  the  lade 
€if  measis  of  rapid  tnmsit  to  market  at  reasonable  rates.  The  inferior 
^mM^  of  much  of  the  fndt  produced  was  duo  to  the  ravages  ei  fruit 
pesta.  The  ^peeto  wove  almost  w^iioily  imported  from  Europe  and 
AiBerioa  on  fruit  and  outdqgs,  ooid  as  ^  orchards  of  Australia  were 
threatened,  osd  the  fruit  industry  likely  -to  he  seriously  interfered  with, 
Aots  have  been  passed  in  all  the  states  prohibiting  the  importation  of 
diaaaaed  fruit.  The  result  of  this  legislatioa  has  been  wholly  benefixauil^ 
and  if  supplamentod  by  le^shrtian  auned  at  eradicating  diseases  existuig 
in  the  orchards  themselves,  the  future  of  the  &7uit  industry  would  be 


Fnzit-drying  is  a  growing  industry,  and  promises  before  l<«g  to 
artitain  oeni^denrable  dimeasioftB.  At  Mildura,  on  Ihe  left  bank  of  the 
Mmray,  in  Victoria,  betwoen  9,000  and  10,000  acres  are  under  intense 
culture,  the  crops  raised  inoludii^  cmrants,  sultanas,  peaches,  and 
citrus  fruits.  The  rainfall  is  only  about  9  inches  per  annum,  but  a 
plentiful  supply  of  water  is  obtained  by  pumping  from  the  Murray,  and 
the  channels  command  an  irrigable  area  of  about  35,000  .acres.  Last 
year  the  returns  from  the  sale  of  fruits  amounted  to  about  XI  10,000. 

At  RenzQarlc,  in  South  Australia^  somewhat  similar  work  is  being 
carried  on.  Some  3,000  acres  are  under  irrigation,  and  muntain  a 
population  erf  nearly  l^OOO  persons.  The  value  of  the  fruits  and  olive 
oil  sold  last  year  amounted  to  over  £30,000.  As  an  evidence  of  the 
value  of  irrigation,  it  may  be  noted  that  an  adjoining  station,  with 
much  land  as  productive  as  that  at  Renmark,  consisting  of  250,000 
acres,  only  carried  5,000  sheep  last  year. 

The  area  under  orchards  and  gardens  in  1881,  1891,  and  1902 
wms  as  follows : — 


1881. 

1881. 

19Q2. 

state. 

i^LGres. 

Percentage  to 
total  area 
under  Crops. 

Acres. 

Percentage  to 

total  area 
under  Crops. 

AcBes. 

M 

New  Sou€h  Wal«B    

Victoria 

24,565 

20,630 

3,262 

9,864 

4-3 

1-4 
2-8 
0-4 

4-5 

40,116 

37,435 

9,758 

14,422 

4-7 
1-8 
40 
0-7 

S^9G 
56,415 
13,023 
26,865 
6,765 
14,568 

2-5 
1*8 

4'6 

South  AmtraUa    

1-2 

Western  Australia  „.. 

3-0 

Tasmania  .  ... 

10,696 

5*6 

Commonwealth 

65,038 
16,360 

1-5 
1-5 

112,427 
29,235 

21 
20 

176,483 
30,056 

?1 

ifew  Zealand    ..„ 

1-9 

AastnloBa    

^,89S 

1-5 

141,«82 

2-1 

205,fiW 

2*« 
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With  the  extension  of  artificial  irrigation,  and  the  increased  facilities 
for  export  afforded  by  the  adoption  of  cool  chambers  for  the  preser- 
vation of  fruit  during  long  voyages,  the  orchardists  of  Australasia  are 
now  enabled  to  compete  with  foreign  states  in  the  fruit  supply  for  the 
English  market,  which  averages  about  £11,000,000  in  value  annually. 
The  Tasmanian  fruit  trade  with  England  has  passed  the  experimental 
stage,  and  every  season  large  steamers  visit  Hobart  to  receive  fruit  ior 
the  home  market.  During  the  year  1902,  Tasmania  exported  £163,000 
worth  of  apples  to  Great  Britain ;  but,  as  that  country  imports  annually 
some  £2,000,000  worth  of  such  fruit,  there  is  ample  scope  for  increasing 
the  exports  from  Australia. 

The  following  table  shows  the  import  and  export  trade  of  each  state 
in  green  fruit  and  pulp  for  1902,  from  which  it  wiU  be  seen  that 
Tasmania  is,  as  yet,  the  only  state  whose  export  largely  exceeds  its 
import,  although  in  both  Queensland  and  South  Australia  t^e  exports 
of  domestic  produce  are  now  well  above  the  imports  : — 

^^^  ImportB.       Dom^^uoe. 
£                      £ 

New  South  Wales   335,321             97,475 

Victoria 81,932             81,348 

Queeoaland    78,655  120,252 

South  Australia    29,066             37,315 

Western  Australia  31,106                    20 

Tasmania  25,544  300,899 

Commonwealth 581,624  637,309 

New  Zealand    88,728  3,107 

Australasia    670,352  640,416 

The  average  value  of  the  produce  of  gardens  and  orchards,  and  the 
average  return  per  acre,  during  the  past  five  years  were  as  given 
below : — 

a^*^  Average  Value    Average  Value 

°    **•  of  Orop.  per  Acre. 

£  £     8.  d. 

New  South  Wales  457,000  10    3  0 

Victoria     696,000  12    4  2 

Queensland  179«000  13    3  3 

South  Australia  358,000  14  10  0 

Western  Australia 81,000  12  10  0 

Tnjunania  177,000  13  12  3 

Commonwealth    1,948,000  12  19    0 

New  Zealand    299,000  11    1    6 

Australasia  2,247,000         12    1    1 

.  The  average  returns  per  acre  have  but  little  value  for  purposes  of 
comparison,  as  much  depends  on  the  proportion  of  the  areas  under 
certain  kinds  of  fruit  and  under  vegetable  gardens,  which  tends  to 
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increase  or  decrease,  as  the  case  may  be,  the  general  average  of  a  state. 
It  will  be  seen  that  Victoria  shows  the  largest  return  from  this  class  of 
cultivation,  the  total  value  of  the  produce  being  £696,000,  equal  to  an 
average  of  £12  4s.  2d.  an  acre.  In  this  state  there  are  great  facilities 
f(Mr  disposing  of  the  crop,  while  the  bonuseft  offered  by  the  Government 
caused  increased  attention  to  be  devoted  to  the  fruit  industry.  Under  the 
planting  bonus  of  £3  an  acre  offered  for  trees  planted  after  the  8th  1)1  ay, 
1890,  over  8,000  acres  were  cropped  during  the  period  of  eleven  years 
up  till  1 90 1 .  A  sum  of  £25,000  was  set  apart  for  paymentof  these  allow- 
anoes,  but  the  amount  has  now  been  expended  and  the  payment  of 
further  bonuses  is  dependent  upon  the  will  of  the  Federal  Parliament. 
The  export  trade  also  greatly  benefited  by  the  system  of  bonuses.  Prior 
to  1896  the  amount  was  2s.  per  case,  but  since  that  date,  up  to  1901,  when 
the  bonuses  ceased,  it  was  at  the  rate  of  Is.  per  case.  Last  season  over 
12,000  cwt.  of  apples  and  pears  were  exported,  several  of  the  shipments 
realising  very  high  prices  in  the  English  market.  In  New  South  Wales 
the  smallness  of  the  average  is  explained  by  the  fact  that  in  a  great 
number  of  instances,  owing  to  lade  of  facilities  for  disposing  of  the 
fruit  crops,  the  produce  of  the  orchards  did  not  reach  the  markets, 
and  Ml  some  cases  was  not  even  gathered.  In  Tasmania,  English  fruits, 
such  as  apples  and  pears,  are  principally  grown,  and  the  gross  returns 
from  these  are  smaller  than  the  returns  obtained  from  the  culti- 
vation of  sub-tropical  fruits  such  as  the  orange  and  lemon,  which  tend  to 
increase  the  average  returns  in  some  of  the  other  provinces.  In  South 
Australia,  the  large  area  cultivated  as  market  gardens,  which  return  a 
greater  value  per  acre  than  orchards,  accounts  for  the  high  value  of 
production  shown,  while  in  Queensland  over  6,000  acres  are  under 
bananas  and  pineapples,  from  which  excellent  returns  are  received. 

Minor  Crops. 

Betides  the  crops  already  specifically  noticed,  there  are  small  areas 
on  which  are  grown  a  variety  of  products,  chiefly  rye,  onions,  beans, 
peas,  turnips,  rape,  mangold  wiirzel,  and  hops;  but  they  are  not 
sufficiently  important  to  warrant  special  mention,  except  turnips  and 
rape  in  New  Zealand,  where  no  less  an  area  than  523,000  acres  was 
planted  with  these  crops.  The  area  under  minor  crops  in  each  province 
in  1902  was  as  follows  : — 

state.  Acres. 

New  South  Wales  13,148 

Victoria 22,087 

Queensland  18,414 

South  Australia  8,916 

Western  Australia 5,049 

Tasmania  24,200 

Ck)mmonwealth   91,814 

New  Zealand 618,103 

Australasia  709,917 
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In  1902  thtre  wm  ddd  acrai  under  oo^Eee  iiL  Qiinsii^«nd»  oi  wyc& 
314  acres  were  in  besring,  wkddt  predneed  oa  an  vmmti^  360  Ih.  per 
acre.  There  were  aiao  2^6  acres  uscter  armwrooi,  witili  aa^  ipwriy 
pvoduetion  of  5*9  tons  per  mtx%  aad  38  aerta  under  rm,  wbich  ratowMuil 
a  yield  of  1,093  buifiMs,  or  an  averafa  of  29bTi8lBris  t»  the  acre.  Sooafl 
qnantities  of  cotton,  ateo,  are  gronm  m  QaceiBfllapd ;  and  it  has  bain 
loaad  that  heavy  crops  d  cotton  caa  be  raised  in  many  parts  of  New 
davth  Wales.  In  1897  the  South  Anstndian  Cki^^mment  gsanted  a 
lease  of  Bathmrsi  lEdand,.  cosof  risbif  an  area  o^  500,000  acoes,.  to  a 
•yndicate,  whidi  proposed  to  plant  isdiaHmbber  teces  on  ai  lar^scakL 

JxL  Biritish  New  Guiiieay  coibo-plantHig  has  been  initiated  with  good 
prospects  of  soccesa,  and  on  one  of  tiie  estates  aMae  20^000  phuDcte  ace 
aheady  in  f  qH  bearii^* 

BlSSBMCrATIOir  of  AGRICULTtntAL  KinyWLEDCffl. 

Although  oenaideraUe  peogress  has  of  late  years  been  nade  in  sosse 
daectionsy  yet  it  sanat  be  admitted  generally  thai  agnonlttae  in  Ana- 
tralasia  luui  only'  norw  paaiodi  tha  tsntati'v*  stagSk.  The  typsBaT 
tnlian  agricnltnast^  rdying  Isspely  en.  a.  bonntilnl  Nature,  does 
Mcerene  upon  his  crops  aaytliing  approaching  the  same  patieno% 
and.  laboor  that  are  bestowed  by  the  Sun^Msn  cnltiTatoB,.  nor  as.  &  n^ 
dees  he  an^ail  himself  of  the  heneflitB  el  sneotific  f  armhur  and  impaored 
hnpiements  to  the  esitent  that  preTmb  in  Ajnenca  and  Earopa  li^fMmve* 
ments  are^  howerer,  already  noticeable  in  this  respect,,  and  the  eAorftB 
ande  by  the  GoTemments  of  the  twous  States  for  the  {munotknii'  d 
Sflientific  farming  are  beginning  to  bear  good  fruit.  In  most  of  the 
pnynncee,  agricultural  coU^^es  imd  model  fanus  hare  been  estabttahad, 
and  travelling  lecturers  are  sent  to  agricultural  centres.  At  present 
New  South  Wales  possesses  the  HawkMrbury  Agricultural  College  and 
Experimental  Farm,  and  the  experimental  farms  at  Wagga,  "Wollongbar, 
Cbiifton,  Bathurst,  Coolabah,  Cowra^  Glen  Innes^  die  Pera  Bove^  and 
Moree.  Yietoria  has  the  two  agricultural  colleges  of  Dookie  and 
Ixmgerenong,  with  experimental  isams  attadbed  to  them,  and  anotlter 
ftvni  at  Framling^m,  together  with  a  viticultural  college  at  Rnthcijf^kat, 
death  Australia  has  an  agricultural  college  and  experimental  fiam  at 
Iteeeworthy.  The  Queensland  Government  estabHshed  an  agricultwal 
college  and  farm  at  Gatton  in  1896.  By  a  change  in  the  dis^butioii  si 
the  money  voted  for  state  scholarships,  four  bursaries  have  been 
allotted,  entitling  the  holders  to  free  board  and  instruction  for  a  period 
of  three  years  as  resident  students  of  the  college.  State  farms  have  also 
been  establfehed  at  Westbrook,  Hermitage,  Biggenden,  and  Gindie. 
New  Zealand  possesses  an  agricultural  college  and  an  experimental  farm 
at  Lincoln,  in  Canterbury. 

In  New  South  Wales  experimental  cultivation  by  means  of  irrigation 
with  artesian  and  catchment  water  has  been  successfully  conducted  at  some 
of  the  tanks  and  bores  owned  by  the  state,  notably  at  the  Pera  and  Moree 
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Boreg.  In  South  AiiMtralia  «  central  agncultnral  baresu  in  Adelaide,  vriih 
aix>ut  one  hundred  branch  bureatm  m  the  conntry,  asOTrts  die  farmers  by 
dfiKeminathig  rahiable  information,  puUishing  papers,  mtrodttcing  new 
eoonomie  plants,  and  improving  tl^  breed  of  dairy  cattle.  A  state  8dio<^ 
has  been  esftabfiBhed  in  Adelaide  for  the  purpose  of  affording  instruction 
to  ** secondary  agrictrltmral  pupils."  The  fees  paid  by  the  iwholars,  who 
nuBt  be  over  1 S  years  of  age  ami  hfltve  passed  the  compulsory  examination, 
are  at  the  same  rate  as  those  paid  in  the  ordinary  state  sehools.  In  Tas- 
mania, the  Coutcil  of  Agriculture  gives  valuable  adviee  to  farmers 
concerning  improved  methods  of  agricnhmre,  extermination  of  insect  pests, 
etc  ;  while  "Vf  estem  Australia  possesses  seventeen  agrieuPtural  halfe 
subsidised  by  the  €k>vertnnent,  where  Hhe  latest  literature  of  interest  to 
firmers  may  be  examined,  and  where  lectures  are  d^Hvered  on  agiieuitural 
subjects. 

In  Tictoria,  South  Australia,  and  New  Zealand,  the  Governments 
have  established  export  depots,  where  consignments  of  meat,  butter,  and 
other  produce  are  inspected  by  Gbvemment  experts,  and  graded'  and 
branded  acconfing  to  their  quality.  By  this  means  little  but  produce 
flf  prime  quaKty  is  exported,  and  the  Colonies  are  gaining  a  high  name 
m  Gre&t  Britain  iar  the  ^ccellence  of  the  goods  despatched. 


State  Advances  to  Farhers; 

The  olilest  system  by  whieh  adhrances  of  money  are  made  to  fauasm 
is  pfo^Mibfy  that  which  was  estal^he^  as  early  as  1770,  by  the  CknaaM 
** Landsch^^ten  Bank'';  and  the  principle^  assuming  different  forms 
aeoofding  te  the  chreumstances  of  the  countries  into  whidi  it  was 
JBtmckioedy  was  gradually  extended  to  the  other  growi  eountaea  o£  Eorope^ 
with  t^  exetptioii  of  the  XJmted  Kingdom,  ^viiere  an  imwieldy  system 
•f  kad  trmsier,  and  the  growing  aecnmulation  of  knrge  estotts,  Ivnn 
obstacles  in  the  way  of  its  suocesslul  applicatnn.  Since  1349,,  mainly 
by  the  efforts  of  R€iiifeisen,  the  German  Land  Credit  Banks  have  taken 
the  form  of  purely  co-op^wtive  institutions,  and  in  tins  respect  they 
have  been  followed  by  Sweden,  the  Baltic  provmces  of  Bnssia,  and 
Poland,  as  well  as,  to  some  extent,  by  Austria-Hungary  ;  but  ht  most 
of  the  European  countries  the  ii\stitutions  may  be  classed  as  partly 
8tate  and  partly  co-<^)erative.  In  Fiance  alone  is  the  system  exolusiveiy 
administered  by  the  state }  and  it  is  the  French  Credit  Fonder  wkddi 
km  been  adopted  in  Australasia  wherever  the  idea  of  rendering  financial 
aid  to  agriculturists  has  been  carried  in;to  effect,  namely,  in  the  states 
of  New  Soul^  Wales,  Yicteria,  South  Australia,  Western  Anstralia^ 
Qneensland,  and  'New  Zealand;  while  in  Tasmania  the  system  has 
received  considera;tion. 

It  was  not  till  very  recently  that  New  South  Wales  adqpited  the 
principle  ci  advances  to  setldersw  Act  No.  1^  of  1899,  was  passed 
te  asrist    asttlen  who   were  in    necessitoiis  eircuniBtaoiee%  or  who 
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were  financiallj  embarrassed  owing  to  the  droughts.  Under  this 
Act  a  Board  was  appointed  to  consider  applications  for  relief,  and 
determine  whether  such  relief  should  be  granted.  No  advance  to  any 
settler  was  to  exceed  £200,  to  be  repaid  in  ten  years  at  4  per  cent,  per 
annum.  An  Amending  Act  (No.  1  of  1902)  was  passed,  giving  to  the 
Board  power  to  advance  up  to  £500,  and  providing  that  the  advances 
with  interest  thereon  should  be  repaid  within  thirty-one  years.  Up  to 
31st  December,  1902,  7,632  applications  had  been  received  for  advances, 
the  amount  applied  for  being  £994,276.  Of  these  applications,  7,363 
have  been  dealt  with  by  the  Board,  and  2,929  have  been  refused.  The 
number  of  applications  approved  is  4,434,  representing  advances  to  the 
amount  of  £371,127.  Repayments  of  principal  amount  to  £61,344,  in 
addition  to  which  £15,457  has  been  received  in  interest.  The  Grovem- 
ment  has  in  contemplation  the  introduction  of  a  scheme  somewhat  on 
the  lines  followed  in  Victoria,  in  which  the  system  will  be  carried  on  in 
connection  with  the  Savings  Bank. 

In  Victoria,  a  section  of  the  Savings  Banks  Act  of  1890  empowered 
the  Commissioners  to  entertain  applications  for  loans,  and  to  lend  sums 
of  money  on  security  by  way  of  mortgage  of  any  lands  and  heredita- 
ments held  in  fee-simple  free  of  all  prior  charges,  quit-rents  excepted, 
at  such  rate  of  interest  as  might,  from  time  to  time,  be  fixed  by  them. 
The  conditions  were  not  very  liberal,  but  they  endured  for  a  number  of 
years.  Five  per  cent,  was  the  rate  of  interest  charged,  and  2  per  cent, 
was  payable  annually  in  redemption  of  the  principal.  Opportunity 
was  taken  in  the  Act  for  the  amalgamation  of  the  Savings  Banks, 
assented  to  on  the  24th  December,  1896,  to  definitely  grant  advanced 
to  farmers  under  the  land-credit  system.  Under  the  new  Act  the 
Commissioners  of  Savings  Banks  are  empowered  to  assist  fanners, 
graziers,  market-gardeners,  or  persons  employed  in  agricultural, 
horticultural,  viticultural,  or  pastoral  pursuits,  by  making  advances, 
either  by  instalments  or  otherwise,  upon  the  security  of  any  agricul- 
tural, horticultural,  viticultural,  or  pastoral  land  held  by  them,  either 
in  fee  simple,  or  under  a  lease  from  the  Crown  in  which  the  rent 
reserved  is  taken  in  part  payment  of  the  purchase  money  of  the 
land  demised  by  such  lease.  The  Commissioners  have  the  option  of 
making  such  advances  either  in  cash  or  in  mortgage  bonds ;  and  it  is 
provided  that  all  advances,  together  with  interest  at  the  rate  of  4^  per 
cent,  per  annum,  are  to  be  repaid  in  sixty-three  half-yearly  instalments, 
or  such  smaller  number  as  may  be  agreed  upon  by  the  Commissioners 
and  the  borrower.  From  the  commencement  of  the  Act  to  the  30th 
June,  1902,  advances  to  the  amount  of  £1,364,510  had  been  made. 
The  total  number  of  loans  in  existence  on  that  date  was  2,625, 
representing  the  sum  of  £1,145,961,  averaging  £437  each.  The  actual 
advances  made  during  the  financial  year  1901-2  amounted  to  £201,405, 
of  which  £179,992  was  advanced  to  pay  liabilities,  £6,148  to  pay 
Crown  rents,  and  £15,265  to  improve  resources  of  land,  and  to  carry 
on.    To  enable  them  to  make  the  necessary  advances  the  Commissioners 
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had  sold  Treasury  bonds  and  debentures  to  the  nominal  value  of 
£1,383,600,  of  which  £184,750  have  been  redeemed,  leaving  a  balance 
of  £1,198,850. 

In  Queensland  the  Agricultural  Bank  Act,  assented  to  on  the  31st 
December,  1901,  empowered  the  Government  to  establish  a  bank  for 
the  purpose  of  promoting  the  occupation,  cultivation,  and  improvement 
of  tiie  agricultural  lands  of  the  stata  The  amount  to  be  raised  must 
not  exceed  £250,000,  and  may  be  advanced  to  farmers  and  settlers  in 
sums  not  greater  than  £800.  Applications  for  advances  not  exceeding 
£200  are  to  be  given  priority  over  those  of  a  greater  amount,  and  no 
advance  must  exceed  13s.  in  the  £  of  the  fair  estimated  value  of  the 
improvements  to  be  made.  Interest  at  the  rate  of  5  per  cent,  per 
amium  is  to  be  paid  on  advances  for  a  period  of  five  years,  and 
thereafter  the  advances  must  be  repaid  within  twenty  years  by 
half-yearly  instalments  of  £4  Os.  3d.  for  every  £100  advanced. 
Daring  the  year  267  applications  were  received  for  advances,  amount- 
ing in  the  aggregate  to  £38,050,  of  which  188  were  approved  for 
£23,486.  Eleven  applicants  declined  the  partial  advances  offered, 
leaving  177  actually  made,  amounting  to  £22,613.  Interest  in  arrear, 
on  which  a  penalty  has  been  incurred,  amounted  to  £52.  The  average 
of  advances  approved  was  £127  15s.  Id.  It  has  been  pointed  out  by 
the  authorities  charged  with  the  administration  of  the  act  that  it  would 
be  desirable  to  extend  the  scope  of  the  measure  in  the  direction  of 
allowing  advances  for  such  purposes  as  purchasing  seed  wheat,  dairy 
stock,  etc. , 

The  South  Australian  Parliament,  on  the  20th  December  of  that  year, 
passed  the  State  Advance  Act  of  1895,  providing  for  the  establishment 
of  a  State  Bank  for  the  purpose  of  mining  advances  to  farmers  and 
producers,  to  local  authorities,  and  in  aid  of  industries,  on  proper 
security,  consisting  either  of  lands  held  in  fee-simple  or  under  Crown 
lease ;  the  funds  for  this  purpose  to  be  raised  by  the  issue  of  mortgage 
bonds  guaranteed  by  the  state.  The  rate  of  interest  was  to  be  a  matter 
of  arrangement  between  the  bank  and  the  borrower,  the  maximum 
being  5  per  cent,  per  annum.  To  the  3l8t  March,  1903,  the  South 
Aos^^lian  State  Bank,  thus  established,  had  advanced  £794,008,  and 
received  repayments  to  the  amount  of  £232,262.  On  that  date  there 
were  arrears  of  interest  to  the  amount  of  £1,734  outstanding.  In  order 
to  enable  these  advances  to  be  made,  mortgage  bonds  had  been  sold  to 
the  amount  of  £773,740,  of  which  £230,740  had  been  repurchased, 
leaving  the  amount  current  at  £543,000.  The  advances  made  during 
the  last  financial  year  amounted  to  £81,281. 

In  Western  Australia  the  Agricultural  Bank  Act  of  1894  authorised 
the  establishment  of  a  bank  for  the  purpose  of  assisting  persons  in  the 
occupation,  cultivation,  and  improvement  of  agricultural  lands.  Under 
the  provisions  of  the  Act  the  manager  of  the  bank  is  empowered  to 
make  advances  to  farmers  and  other  cultivators  of  the  soil  on  the 
security  of  their  holdings  in  fee-simple,  or  under  special  occupation 
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lease,  or  under  oonditiofial  ^urdiase  frcmi  the  Crewn,  or  under  thd 
Homestead  Farms  A<^  of  1893.  The  advanoes  are  granted  ^her  lor 
the  purpose  of  making  improvements  on  unimproved  hddiags,  or  el 
making  addiidonal  improveio^ats  on  holdings  aloeftdy  i]i]qc>roved,  and, 
nnd^  the  (Mri^nal  Act,  eould  net  exceed  in  amount  one-iialf  of  the  hxi 
estimated  value  of  the  improvements  pr(]$)osed  to  be  made.  The  matrimum 
rate  of  interest  chargeable  was  fixed  at  6  per  cent,  per  arnium  payable 
half-yearly,  and  it  wm  provided  that  the  largest  sum  to  be  advanced  to 
any  one  person  was  to  be  d&40Q.  Bepaymentas  made  in  haM-yeariy  instal- 
ments of  ene^fiftieth  of  the  principal  aiub,  to  ccHnmence  on  tiie  lit 
January  or  ih»  1st  July  next  foliowiag  the  ex^ation  of  five  yaan 
from  the  date  of  the  advanee,  until  the  whole  anK)UBt  is  repud 
with  interest.  Arrangements  can,  liowever,  be  made  for  the  Jrapap 
ment  of  advances  at  shorter  intervals,  and  in  larger  inatofauents. 
For  the  purposes  of  the  Act,  improvements  were  defined  as  <3learin^ 
cultivating,  and  ringbarking;  but  by  an  Amending  Act  |>aaBad  in 
1896  the  term  was  extended  so  as  to  include  fencing,  draina|^ 
works^  wells  of  fresh  watecu  reaervairs,  bnikUnga,  or  any  other  woiifa 
^ihancing  ithe  value  of  the  holding.  The  same  Act  raised  the  Jar^gaat 
aum  which  can  be  •adv^uaaed  to  i&SOQ,  jreduioed  the  maximmra  fate  •€£ 
interest  to  5  per  cent.,  made  provision  for  the  aecaptaaoe  at  paatoral 
leases  as  aecucity,  and  allowed  advanoes  to  be  made  up  to  thiee^ourths 
of  the  estimated  value  ef  the  proposed  improvements.  A  iurdier 
Amending  Acii,  passed  in  1902,  empowers  tiie  mana^ier  te  advaooe  np 
to  two-thirds  the  value  of  improved  agricultural,  and  one-half  the  value 
of  improved  hertiottltural,  properties,  the  maximum  grant  to  any  one 
person  being  raised  to  £\fiQO,  At  least  one-third  ^  any  sum  borrowed 
under  this  Act  must  be  expended  in  further  improvementis ;  the  bidanoe 
may  be  applied  to  the  liquidation  of  liabilities,  or  io  the  purchase  «f 
stock,  plant,  or  other  farm  xequisites.  Where  portion  of  an  adviuice  is 
made  to  pay  off  liabilities,  the  repayment  of  «o  much  ei  the  advanne 
begins  aftcn*  the  expirati^[i  of  one  year  from  the  date  of  tiie  advBXifi& 
The  oa^Htal  allotted  to  the  bank  is  X300,000,  And  to  the  BOth  Jnnf^ 
1903,  loans  to  the  value  of  £201^200  had  berai  approved ;  while  re^M^- 
m^its  io  the  valne  -of  X13,630  had  bean  mada  DuiiDg  the  fifiaiiciaJ 
year  1902-d,  loans  were  advanced  to  S35  applicanta,  the  total  granted 
being  i&44,9.7S.  The  transactions  ef  tiie  bank  f^:  the  aaoie  period 
rasuUed  in  a  net  profit  of  X617. 

In  New.  Zealand  the  (xovemment  Advflmces  to  Settlers  Act  of  18M 
provided  for  the  establishment  of  an  Advances  to  Settlers  Offia^ 
empowered  to  lend  money  on  first  niort|pages  of  land  oocnfMed  iar 
farming,  'dairying,  or  market-gardening  puiposea,  urban  wbA  aubucban 
lands  used  for  residential  or  manufaetuiing  purposes  bei«g  expripesaiy 
ecoluded  from  the  seqse  of  the  Act  At  tibat  time  one  rdaas  of  leaoB 
only  was  contemplated,  viz.,  loans  on  mortga^  eeeuxity,  which  woee 
repayable  by  seventy-three  ihalf-yearly  instaLooente,  sub|eot,  howerar, 
to  redemption  «t  any  time ;  but  by  an  Amending  Act  passed  kt  1896 
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aatfaority  was  giTen  ior  the  graiiting  of  fixed  louis  for  any  term  not 
exceeding  ten  years.  Theae  loans  are  chiefly  granted  on  freehold 
lands,  and  are  repayable  without  sinking  fund  at  the  end  of  ihe  period  for 
which  thesy  are  inade.  The  amount  iulvanced  on  fixed  loan  is  not  to 
exceed  one^haQf  the  estimated  value  of  the  seoiurity ;  while  under  the  in- 
sU^ettt  system  the  Board  of  Control  has  power  to  grant  loans  up  to  GO 
per  cent  of  the  realisable  value  of  f  reehdd  securities,  and  up  to  50  per 
cent  of  the  lessee's  interest  in  leasehold  aocarities.  In  both  cases  interest 
is  fixed  at  the  rate  of  5  per  cent  per  ansntum,  and  the  amount  advanced 
cannot  be  less  than  j&25  nor  more  than  £3,000 — the  maximum  under 
the  1 894  Act  having  been  £2,500.  Instalment  loans  are  repayable  in  3G^ 
jeaxs,  in  half-yearly  payments,  at  the  rate  of  5  per  cent  for  interest  and 
1  per  cent,  in  redemption  of  the  principal  sum.  The  first  meeting  of 
the  General  Board  for  the  purpose  of  coneideiing  applications  for  loans 
was  beld  on  2drd  February,  1895;  and  up  to  3Lst  March,  1903,  the 
Board  had  authorised  12,922  advances,  amounting  to  £4,316,940.  The 
total  amount  applied  for  in  the  1 2,922  applications  granted  in  full,  or  in 
part,  was  £4,903,515.  1,629  applicants  declined  the  partial  grants 
offered  to  them,  amounting  to  £735,280 ;  so  that  the  net  advances 
au^orised  at  Slst  March,  1903,  numbered  11,293,  and  amounted  to 
£3,581,660.  The  security  for  the  advances  authorised  was  valued  at 
£7,849,728.  The  number  of  applications  received  up  to  31st  March, 
1903,  was  16,643,  and  the  amount  applied  for,  £5,927,495. 


Watbe  CkmsBRVA^rioN. 

The  necessity  of  providing  water  for  stock  in  the  dry  portions  of  the 
interior  of  the  Australian  continent  induced  the  Governments  of  the 
States  to  devote  certain  funds  to  the  purpose  of  sinking  for  water, 
and  bringing  to  the  surface  such  supplies  as  might  be  obtained  from  the 
anderground  sources  which  geologists  stated  to  exist  in  the  tertiary 
^ifte  and  the  cretaceous  beds  which  extend  under  an  immense  portion 
of  the  area  of  Central  Australia,  from  the  western  districts  of  New 
South  Wales  to  a  yet  unknown. limit  into  Western  Australia. 

In  New  South  Wales  the  qiisation  of  the  existence  of  underground 
water  had  long  be^i  a  subject  of  earnest  discussion,  but  doubts  were 
set  at  rest  in  1879  by  the  discovery  on  the  Kallara  run,  at  a  depth  of 
140  feet^  of.au  artesian  supply  of  water,  which,  when  tapped,  rose  26 
feet  ahove  the  surface.  The  Government  then  undertook  tjie  work  of 
asarching  for  water,  and  since  the  year  1884  the  sinking  of  artesian 
wells  has  proceeded  in  a  scientific  and  systematic  manner,  under  the 
direction  of  spedally^^rained  officers.  Private  enterprise,  which  had 
ibown  the  way,  has  also  followed  up  its  first  successes. 

Up  to  1902  the  Gov^mment  of  New  South  Wales  had  undertaken 
the  nuking  of  110  wells;  of  these,  103  have  been  completed,  and  7  are  in 
progress.  Of  the  total  number  of  wells,  7 4  are  flowing,  23  are  8ul>artesian, 
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yielding  pumping  supplies,  and  1 3  have  been  failures ;  these  wells 
represent  149,858  feet  of  boring,  while  with  the  uncompleted  wells  the 
total  depth  bored  has  been  191,677  feet  From  the  completed  wells 
about  60,000,000  gallons  of  water  flow  every  day  to  the  surface.  The 
deepest  bore  completed  is  that  at  the  Dolgelly,  on  the  road  from  Moree 
to  Boggabilla,  where  boring  has  been  carried  to  a  depth  of  4,086  feet ; 
this  well  yields  a  supply  of  approximately  745,200  prallons  per  diem. 
The  largest  flow  obtained  in  the  State  is  from  the  Oreel  No.  2  Bore,  in  the 
Narrabri  district ;  the  depth  of  this  well  is  3,116  feet,  and  the  estimated 
flow  about  3,500,000  gallons  per  diem.  The  bore  at  Walgett,  with  a 
depth  of  2,036  feet,  has  a  daily  flow  of  some  3,000,000  gallons.  Another 
important  bore  is  that  at  Pera,  8  miles  from  Bourke,  on  the  Wanaaring 
rosid,  where  at  a  depth  of  1,154  feet  a  flow  of  350,000  gallons  per  diem  is 
obtained.  At  this  bore  the  most  extensive  system  of  irrigation  by  artesian 
water  as  yet  undertaken  in  the  State  is  being  carried  out.  An  area  of 
57  acres  has  been  set  apart  for  experimental  cultivation  by  the  Govern- 
ment, and  certain  fruits  and  other  products  indigenous  to  the  temperate 
and  torrid  zones  are  being  grown  with  success.  Equally  good  results 
have  been  obtained  at  Native  Dog,  Barringun,  Enngonia,  and  Belalie 
bores,  on  the  road  from  Bourke  to  Barringun.  Lucerne,  maize,  wheat 
tobacco,  millet,  planter's  friend,  sugar-cane,  date  palms,  pineapples, 
bananas,  and  many  other  fruits  and  vegetables  of  tropical  and  sub- 
tropical character  have  been  found  to  thrive  there  exceedingly  well. 

On  the  road  from  Wanaaring  to  Milparinka,  once  a  waterless 
track,  successful  boring  operations  have  been  carried  on.  Seven  bores 
have  been  completed.  Four  of  these  give  a  pumping  supply,  and 
three  are  flowing,  yielding  an  aggregate  supply  of  3,150,000  gallons 
daily.  Boring  operations  have  been  extended  farther  to  the  north-west, 
and  two  bores  have  been  sunk  at  Paldrumata  and  Oarnoo,  on  the 
Tibooburra  to  Yalpunga  road.  These  two  bores  are  sub-artesian,  and 
yield  pumping  supplies  at  depths  of  80  and  1,357  feet  respectively.  A 
remarkable  flow  has  also  been  obtained  at  the  Moree  bore,  amounting 
to  1,108,000  gallons  daily.  This  bore  has  been  carried  to  a  depth  of 
2,792  feet,  through  formations  of  the  same  age  as  the  Ipswich  coal 
measures  (Trias  Jura),  thus  demonstrating  the  fact  that  water  can  be 
obtained  in  other  than  the  lower  cretaceous  formation.  An  experi- 
mental farm  has  been  established  at  this  site,  where  sub-tropical  fruits 
and  plants  are  grown. 

Much  has  been  done  in  the  way  of  artesian  boring  by  private  enter- 
prise. As  far  as  can  be  ascertained,  166  private  bores  have  loeen  under- 
taken in  New  South  Wales,  of  which  16  were  failures,  2  were  abandoned, 
and  4  are  in  progress.  Amongst  the  most  important  are  two  wells  on 
Lissington  Holding,  one  with  a  flow  of  4,000,000  gallons  and  the  other 
with  3,000,000  gallons  per  day ;  one  at  Cuttabulla  (Lila  Springs),  with  a 
daily  flow  of  4,000,000  gallons  ;  one  at  Toulby  with  3,500,000  gallons 
per  day ;  and  one  at  Goondabluie  with  3,000,000  gallons  per  day.  From 
the  private  wells  approximately  82,000,000  gallons  are  discharged  daily. 
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A  better  idea  of  the  valae  of  artesiaa  wells  to  the  community  wiU  be 
obtained  when  it  is  known  that  the  aggregate  daily  flow  of  underground 
water  in  New  South  Wales  is  now  approximately  1 17,000,000  gallons,  and 
that,  in  addition,  large  supplies  can  be  pumped  from  sub-artesian  wells. 
The  average  depth  of  the  103  wells  completed  by  the  Government 
is  1,454  feet  1  inch,  witli  a  range  from  165  to  4,086  feet,  while  the 
temperature  of  the  water  varies  from  80  to  139  degrees  Foh.  The 
total  cost  of  the  wells  (including  actual  boring,  casing,  carriage,  and 
incidental  expenses)  was  £288,234,  or  an  avei-age  of  £2,620  63.  2d.  per 
bore,  or  £1  188.  6d.  per  foot. 

In  Queensland  up  to  the  30th  June,  1903,  there  were  960  completed 
bores,  of  which  70  were  Government,  32  Local  Government,  and  858 
private  bores. 

Of  tlie  Government  bores,  25  were  artesian,  18  sub-artesian,  and 
27  were  abandoned  fus  failures.  The  daily  flow  of  water  from  the 
successful  bores  amounted  to  10,827,300  gallons.  The  Local  Government 
bores  included  11  artesian  and  19  sub-artesian,  while  2  were  abandoned 
From  the  successful  bores  a  daily  flow  of  6,346,300  gallons  is  obtained. 
Of  the  private  bores,  540  were  artesian,  174  were  sub-artesian,  and 
135  were  failures  or  uncertain.  It  is  estimated  that  the  daily  floM 
of  water  from  private  bores  amounts  to  no  less  than  368,331,200  gallons 
The  large  proportion  of  abandoned  Gk)vernment  bores  is  due  to  tfie  fact 
that  many  of  them  were  sunk  for  experimental  purposes  in  order  to 
ascertain  the  prospects  of  obtaining  artesian  water.  Others  were  put 
down  by  the  old  methods  of  boring,  by  which  depths  over  1,000  feet 
could  not  be  penetrated  in  the  swelling  clays  of  Queensland.  The  total 
expenditure  by  the  Gk)vemment  up  to  the  30th  June,  1903,  amounted 
to  £368,629  on  water  conservation,  of  which  £124,039  was  expended  on 
artesian  bores.  The  deepest  Government  bore  is  at  Winton,  and  reaches 
4,010  feet,  while  the  most  copious  supply,  namely,  3,000,000  gallons  per 
day,  is  obtained  at  the  CharleviUe  bore.  The  deepest  private  bore,  and 
also  the  deepest  bore  in  the  State,  is  the  White  wood  on  the  Bimerah 
run,  and  reaches  5,045  feet.  The  largest  supplies  are  obtained  from  the 
Longlands  bore,  which  yields  6,000,000  gallons  daily;  Corio-Cunnamulla 
East,  4,500,000;  Burrambilla  and  Gooia,  Cunnamulla  West,  4,000,000; 
Boatman,  3,500,000  ;  and  Savannah  Downs  yielding  3,400,000  gallons 
daily.  The  total  depth  bored  in  search  of  artesian  water  up  to  30th 
June,  1903,  was  1,171,461  feet,  the  average  depth  per  bore  being 
1,220  feet.  At  Helidon  water  of  so  low  a  temperature  as  60  degrees 
Fah.  was  flowing  ;  while  at  Elderslie  No.  2  the  water  had  a  tem- 
perature of  202  degrees.  Large  areas  are  served  by  the  water  from 
the  bores  for  irrigation  pur]x>ses;  in  1902  there  were  14,344  acres 
under  irrigation  as  compared  with  6,526  acres  in  1901.  In  addition 
several  stations,  which  made  no  returns,  also  used  the  water  for  purposes 
of  irrigation.  Some  of  the  bore  waters  contain  soda  in  various  forms, 
and  these  it  is  impossible  to  use,  except  for  a  limited  period,  and  in 
small  quantities. 
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At  the  end  of  1902  the  Water  ConservaticFn  Department  of'  Sottth 
Australia  had  completed  104  bores,  of  which,  however,  only  fifty-six  were 
successful.  These  are  spread  over  widely-distant  parts  of  the  territory, 
successful  bores  existing  at  Nullarbor  Plains,  on  the  boundary  of 
Western  Australia;  at  Oodnadatta,  the  present  termintig  of  the 
Northern  Railway  system  ;  Mid  at  Tintinara,  in  the  south-eastern 
extremity  of  the  State.  The  bore  at  Tintinara  has  proved  that  the 
marine  tertiary  area  is  water-bearing.  The  south-weistem  portion  of 
the  great  artesian  basin  lies  under  the  north-east  comer  of  Soutli 
Australia  proper,  and  a  portion  of  it  is  under  the  south-eastern  comer 
of  the  Northern  Territory.  This  portion  of  the  basin  covers  an  area  of 
120,000  square  miles,  and  towards  its  southern  and  western  fringe 
occur  the  well-known  mound  springs,  naturally  indicating  the  existence 
of  artesian  water.  Of  the  Government  borings  in  this  basin,  there  are 
seven  flowing  artesian  wells  under  1,000  feet  in  depth,  seven  from 
1,000  to  3,000  feet,  one  between  3,000  and  4,000  feet,  and  three  from 
4,000  to  5,000  feet.  It  will  therefore  be  seen  that  the  South  Austra- 
lian Government  has  had  considerable  difficulties  to  overcome  in 
prosecuting  the  work  of  opening  up  these  sources  of  national  wealth; 
The  sea  basin,  which  at  one  time  existed  within  what  is  now  South 
Australia,  was  of  great  depth,  and  many  of  the  bores  pierced  through 
Br  thickness  of  strata  varying  from  three-quarters  of  a  mile  to  nearly  a 
mile  before  striking  the  artesian  water.  The  daily  flow  from  the  bores 
ranges  from  100,000  to  1,500,000  gallons.  The  quality  of  the  water 
varies  considerably.  Most  of  the  bores  furnish  excellent  drinking 
water,  but  towards  the  fringe  of  the  basin,  where  there  is  little  or  no 
circulation,  the  supply  is  too  salt  for  domestic  use,  and  is  only  fit  for 
cattle.  The  average  increase  in  the  temperature  of  the  water  has  been 
found  to  be  1  degree  Fah.  to  every  27  feet  in  depth.  From  certain  of 
the  deep  borings,  the  water  flows  over  the  surface  at  a  temperature 
of  about  200  degrees  Fah.  Some  very  successftil  bores  have  also 
been  put  down  on  pastoral  holdings.  In  some  other  parts  of  South 
Australia  there  are  comparatively  small  local  artesian  basins  ftam 
which  good  supplies  have  been  obtained.  Four  successful  bores  have 
been  put  down  in  these  districts  by  the  Government,  and  the  artesian 
areas  have  also  been  tapped  by  private  persons.  The  dept^  of  ihe 
private  bores,  however,  is  seldom  over  200  feet.  In  parts  of  the  state, 
where  flowing  supplies  are  not  obtainable,  the  Government  has  for 
many  years  carried  on  boring  operations,  and  in  a  fair  number  of  cases 
sub-artesian  water  has  been  struck. 

The  results  from  Government  bores  up  to  31st  December,  1902,  are 
as  follows : — 

Flowing  artesian  welli  22 

Sub-artesian  wells  of  good  water 34 

Salt,  or  otherwise  unsaooeesfnl  bores 48 

Total 104 
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In  addition  to  these,  four  deep  borings  are  in  progress.  The  total 
expenditure  by  the  Grovemment  on  boring  has  been  £233,186,  of  which 
j6i^,595  was  expended  during  the  year  1 902. 

The  Grovemment  of  Western  Australia^  following  the  example  set  by 
those  of  the  eastern  states  has  sunk  25  bores  in  various  parts  of  the 
:state,  and  14  bores  have  been  sunk  by  private  owners.  Of  the  Govem- 
ni^it  bores,  19  have  been  successful,  and  yield  a  daily  supply  of 
7,131,500  gallons,  and  6  were  failures.  All  the  private  bores  yield 
suf^liee  of  water  with  the  exception  of  two — the  daily  flow  being 
2,414,000  gallons.  The  deepest  flowing  bore  is  at  Carnarvon,  and 
reached  a  depth  of  3,011  feet;  while  the  largest,  supply  is  obtained 
from  the  municipal'  bore  at  Guildford,  and  amounts  to  1,120^000- 
gaUons  daily.  Up  to  the  31st  December,  1902,  the  Government  had 
«:^ended  £40,835  on  artesian  boring,  while  £9,819  hdd  been  spent  by 
private  owners. 

In  Victoria  the  attempts  to  obtain  water  by  means  of  artesian  boring 
hare  not  been  sucoessful  Up  to  the  30th  June,  1903,  46  bores  had 
beeiL  sunk,  16  of  which  were  driven  to  bed-rock,  but  none  yielded 
jHTteaian  supplies.  The  expenditure  on  these  bores  amounted  to  £68, 8 64, , 
and  the  cost  of  water  conservation,  including  Government  expenditure 
on  Melbourne  Water  Supply,  was  £8,684,922. 


Embloyment  ln  Ageicultukal  Pursuits. 

The  following  table  shows  the  number  of  persons  engaged  in  agricul- 
tural pursuits  in  Australasia  during  the  years  1891  and  1901.  The 
figores  relate  to  the  direct  producers  who  were  employed  on  holdings  at 
the  end  of  March  in  each  year,  and  are  exclusive  of  persons  engaged  in 
the  manufacture  of  raw  materials,  as  well  as  of  casual  hands  who  may 
have  been  employed  at  other  periods  of  the  year  than  that  stated. 


1891. 

1901. 

Males. 

Females. 

Total. 

Males. 

Females. 

Total. 

New  South  Wales   

67,576 
79,090 
3:^891 
27,961 
4,378 
14,684 

7,022 
6,028 
6,089 
886 
164 
1,447 

74.598 
85,118 
39,980 
28,847 
4,642 
16,031 

75,884 
78,539 
38,260 
33,039 
8,322 
17,348 

1.735 
17.381 
2,081 
1,147 
285 
2,074 

77,619 

Victoria 

95,920 

^eenalaDd   

^Soath  Australia   

40,341 
34,186 

Western  Australia  

8,607 

Tasmania  

19,422 

Commonwealth    

227,480 

21,636 

249,116 

251,392 

24,703 

276,095 

New  Zealand    

66,671 

2,387 

69,068 

65,723 

2,089 

67,812 

Australasia     .  - . .  ^ 

284,161 

24,023 

308,174 

317,115 

26,792 

343,907 
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A  classification  of  the  returns  for  1901  according  as  the  persons  em- 
ployed in  agricultural  pursuits  were  engaged  therein  as  proprietors  and 
managers,  relatives  assisting,  or  servants,  is  given  below  for  all  the 
states  except  Queensland,  wheie  the  information  has  not  been 
published. 


ItoUtlvM  aHlatlzig. 

SHTanta. 

state. 

U»lm. 

FenMlM. 

TotaL 

Mmlm. 

PemalM.      TotaL 

MalM. 

FenuOaa. 

ToUL 

New  South  WalM.. 
VictorU  

82,466 
88,888 
18,796 
8,747 
7,028 
20,840 

1,607 

8,081 

691 

181 

871 

1,001 

84,078 
86,411 
14,487 
8,378 
7,800 
80.481 

10,271 
17,600 
4,106 
1,426 
8,878 
12,801 

111 
18,626 
240 
180 
1,206 
841 

10,882 
81,284 
4,848 
1,666 
4,678 
18,142 

88,147 
27,647 
16,186 
8,149 
6,047 
24,082 

17 
726 
216 

16 

406 
167 

88,164 
28,272 

South  Australia.... 

Western  Auitralfa 

TMHSMiia 

New  Zealand 

16,861 
8,164 
7,445 

24,280 

With  regard  to  Victoria  it  appears  that  females  engaged  in  domestic 
duties,  who  also  gave  some  assistance  in  farming,  were  classified  as  rela- 
tives assisting  in  agricultural  pursuits,  whereas,  in  other  states,  these 
were  included  in  the  category  of  dependents  performing  domestic  duties. 

In  proportion  to  population  the  persons  engaged  in  agricultural  pur> 
suits  numbered  8*9  per  cent,  in  1891,  compared  with  7*6  in  1901.  The 
decrease  in  the  latter  year  is  accounted  for  partly  by  the  rapid  exten- 
sion of  the  dairying  industry  which  has  absorbed  many  of  those  formerly 
engaged  in  agricidture,  and  partly  by  the  increased  cultivation  of 
wheat,  which  does  not  require  such  a  large  proportion  of  labour  as  other 
miscellaneous  crops. 
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THE  progress  of  all  matters  relating  to  denominational  Keligion 
since  the  early  years  of  Australasian  settlement  has  been  steady 
and  remarkabla  For  the  first  fifteen  years  after  the  foundation  of  the 
colony  of  New  South  Wales,  only  a  single  denomination  was  recognised 
by  Government  or  possessed  either  minister  or  organisation — the  Estab- 
lished Church  of  England.  In  those  days  the  whole  of  Australasia  was 
ecclesiastically  within  the  diocese  of  the  Bishop  of  Calcutta,  of  which  it 
formed  an  Archdeaconry ;  this  continued  until  1836,  when  the  bishopnc 
of  Australia  was  constituted,  and  the  Rev.  William  Grant  Broughton,D.D. 
(formerly  Archdeacon),  was  consecrated  the  first  Bishop.  In  1841  the 
bishopric  of  New  Zealand  was  established,  and  in  1842  that  of  Taa- 
mania.  Considerable  changes  took  place  in  1847,  when  the  dioceses  of 
Melbourne,  Adelaide  (including  South  Australia  and  Western  Aus- 
tralia), and  Newcastle  (including  the  northern  portion  of  what  is  now 
New  South  Wales,  and  the  whole  of  Queensland)  were  established,  and 
the  Bishop  of  Australia  was  styled  Bishop  of  Sydney  and  Metropolitan 
of  Australia  and  Tasmania.  In  1857  the  diocese  of  Perth  was  formed 
out  of  that  of  Adelaide,  and  in  1859  the  diocese  of  Brisbane  out  of  that 
of  Newcastle ;  in  1863  the  bishopric  of  Goulburn  was  separated  from 
Sydney  ;  in  1867  the  bishopric  of  Grafton  and  Armidale  was  formed 
out  of  part  of  the  diocese  of  Newcastle;  in  1869  Bathurst  was  separated 
from  Sydney ;  in  1875  Victoria  was  divided  into  the  two  dioceses  of 
Melbourne  and  Ballarat ;  in  1878  the  bishopric  of  Northern  Queensland 
was  estAblished,  with  Townsville  as  seat  of  its  Bishop;  in  1884. the 
diocese  of  Riverina  was  formed  out  of  parts  of  the  dioceses  of 
Bathurst  and  Goulburn  ;  in  1892  parts  of  the  bishoprics  of  Brisbane 
and  Northern  Queensland  were  formed  into  the  new  diocese  of  Rock- 
hampton ;  in  1898  the  bishopric  of  British  New  Guinea  was  established, 
and  in  1900  the  new  diocese  of  Carpentaria  was  formed  in  Northern 
Queensland.  While  the  six  dioceses  of  New  South  Wales  were 
united  under  a  provincial  constitution,  with  the  Bishop  of  Sydney  as 
Metropolitan,  no  such  union  existed  in  Victoria  or  Queensland,  and  the 
decision  of  the  Lambeth  Conference  of  1897,  granting^ the  title  of 
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Archbishop  to  Colonial  Metropolitans  applied,  therefore,  only  to  Sydney^ 
whose  Bishop  thereby  became  Archbishop  of  Sydney. 

Each  state  preserves  its  autonomy  in  church  matters,  but  the 
Archbishop  of  Sydney  is  nominal  head  or  Primate  within  the  boundaries 
of  Australia  and  Tasmania.  In  1872  the  ties  between  the  churches 
in  the  various  states  under  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Primacy  were 
strengthened  by  the  adoption  of  one  common  constitution.  A  general 
synod  of  representatives  of  each  of  these  states  meets  in  Sydney 
every  five  years  to  discuss  Church  affairs  in  general.  New  Zealand  i» 
excluded  from  this  amalgamatKon,  and  poBsesses  a  Primacy  of  its  own. 
As  already  stated,  a  Bishop  of  New  Zealand  was  appointed  in  1841. 
After  various  changes  the  constitution  of  the  Church  in  New  Zealand 
was  finally  settled  in  1874,  when  the  whole  colony  was  divided  into  the 
six  dioceses  of  Auckland,  Waiapu  (Napier),  Wellington,  Nelson,  Christ- 
church,  and  Dunedin.  After  the  departure  of  Bishop  Selwyn,  who  has 
been  the  only  Bishop  of  New  Zealand,  the  Primacy  was  transferred  to 
the  see  of  Christchurch,  where  it  remained  until  1 895.  In  that  year  -the* 
Bishop  of  Auckland  was  elected  Primate  of  New  Zealand.  The  mission- 
aiy  Bishop  of  Melanesia,  whose  headquarters  are  at  Norfolk  Island,  is 
under  the  jurisdiction  of  the  New  Zealand  primacy.  At  present,  theire- 
fore,  there  are  twenty-three  bishops  in  the  States,  including  the  Bishop 
of  Melanesia,  but  excluding  assistant  bishops.  The  synodical  system  of 
Church  Government,  by  means  of  a  legislative  body,  consisting  of  the- 
clergy  and  representatives  of  the  laity,  prevails  throughout  Australasia^, 
both  in  the  individual  states  and  as  a  group. 

The  Chulrch  of  England  has  a  larger  number  of  adherents  .than  any- 
other  church  as  well  in  each  state  as  in  the  Commonwealth  ;  its  positioik 
is  strongeRt  in  Tasmania  and  New  South  Wales,  where  its  doctrines  ase^ 
professed  by  nearly  half  of  the  population ;  in  Western  Australia  ala» 
it  is  a -very  powerful  body,  numbering  42  per  oent.  of  the  people  of  the 
state.  The  Church  is  proportionately  weakest  in  South  Au^ralia  witb 
adherents  numbering  30  per  cent,  of  the  total  pQ{)nlation.  The^ 
adherents  of  the  Church  of  EnglcLnd  in  Australia  numbered  644,490  in 
1871,  867,791  in  1881,  1,234,121  in  1891,  and  1,497,579  in  1901,  bbl 
increase  of  853,089  in  thirty  years  ;  in  New  Zeahuid  the  increase  haa. 
been  from  107,241  in  1871  to  314,024  in  1901,  or  .206^783  in  iOiir^ 
years. 

In  1803  a  grudging  recognition  was  extended  to  Homan  CatholkB,. 
one  of  whose  chaplains  was  ior  some  time  plaeed  ^n  the  Qovemment 
establishment ;  but  it  was  not  until  1620  that  any  Tegular  provi^on  ^iii» 
made  for  the  due  representation  of  the  clergy  df  this  body,  ^niil  IBM 
the  Homan  Catholics  of  Australia  and  Tasmanm  were  under  the  juris- 
diction  df  the  Bishop  of  Mauritius  (the  Rev.  Dr.  TTllathome  heiiig^ 
Vicar-General  from  1830  to  1834),  but  in  that  year  Sydney  wbb 
constituted  a  see,  and  the  Hev.  John  Bede  Pdlding,  D.D.,  was  vonae- 
crated  Bishop,  with  jurisdiction  over  the  whole  of  the  Continent  anA 
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TCifiOiama.  In  1842  Hobartrwas  established  as  a  sepM*ata  diooeae^  and 
Sydney  beeame  an  arahiepiaoopal  see.  The  diocese  of  Adelaide  dates 
iroBL  1843,  that  of  Perth  from  1845,  and  those  of  Melbourne,  Maithmd, 
Badrarst^  and  Wellington  ^m  1848.  During  this  year  a  diocese 
warn-  establii^ed  in.  the*  Northern  Territory  of  South  Australia^  which 
«oo»  1)888  has  been  designated  the  diocese  of  Port  Victoria  and 
PliioiM'ston.  The  bishopric  of  Brisbane  was  founded  in  1859,  and 
ihat  of  (Soulbum  in  1864  In  1867  the  Abbey-nuUius  of  New  Norcia 
^Western  Australia)  was  established..  The  dioceses  of  Armidale  and 
Auckland  date  from  1B69,  and  those  of  Ballarat  and  Sandhurst  from 
1874..  In  1876  Melbourne  became  sai  archdiocese,  and  Cooktown  was 
iormed  into  a  Vicariate-Apostolic.  Other  changes  took  place  in  Queens- 
land in  1882,  when  the  diocese  of  Bockhampton  was  founded,  and  in 
1884^  when  the  Vicariate- Apostolic  of  Bdtish  New  Guinea  (with 
cesidence  at  Thursday  Island)  was  established.  In  1885  the  Archbishop 
id  Sydney  was  created  a.  cardinal,  and  placed  at  the  head  of  the  Roman 
OathoUc  Church  throughout  Australasia.  Following  upon  this  appoint* 
nent  great  alterations  took  place  in  the  arrangement  of  dioceses  in 
1887,.  when  the  new  dioceses  of  Lismore,  Wilcannia,  Sale,  Port  Augusta^ 
and  Christchurch,  and  the  Vicariates- Apostolic  of  Kimberley  and  Queens- 
land (the  latter  with  jurisdiction  over  all  the  aborigines  of  the  State) 
were  established,  and  Adelaide,  Brisbane,  and  Wellington  became  arch- 
^oceses.  In  1888  Hobart  was  also  made  an  archiepiscopal  see  ;  and  a 
new  see  was  established  in  1898  at  Geraldton,  in  Western  Australia. 
At  the  present  time  there  are  six  archbishops,  sixteen  bishops,  three 
vicars- apostolic,  and  one  abbot-nuUius,  or  in  all  twenty-six  heads  of 
the  Church  with  episcopal  jurisdiction,  irrespective  of  the  Vicariate- 
Apostolic  of  British  New  Guinea  and  of  several  auxiliary  and  coadjutor- 
bishops. 

The  Roman  Catholic  Church  occupies  the  second  place  in  importance 
among  the  Churches  of  Australasia^  and  in  each  State,  except  South 
Australia,  where  the  Methodist  church  is  numerically  strons;er,  and  in 
New  Zealand  where  its  adherents  are  less  Numerous  than  the  Presby- 
terians.  In  1871,  the  Roman  Catholics  returned  at  the  census  of  the- 
Commonwealth  States  numbered  408,279,  in  188U  539,558,  in  1891, 
713,846,.  and  in  1901,  855,799;  this  shows  an  inci'ease  of  447,520,  in 
tiiirty  years.  In  New  Zealand  the  increase  was  from  35,608  to  109,822 
Ift  the  same  period,  that  is  to  say,  of  74^214.  Compared  with  th» 
total  pc^Hilation  the  Roman  Catholic  adherents  were  23*1  per  cent,  in 
1871  compared  with  21*6  pec  cent,  in   1901,  thus  showing  a  slight 


Amoi^t  the  eariiest  free  ct^onists  who  settled  in  the  Hawkesbury 
district  of  New  South  Wales  waaasmali  party  of  Presbyterians,  and  one 
qC  the  first  places  of  worship  erected  in  the  state  was  put  up  in  1810  at 
Pbr^Dil  Head  by  their  volantary  exertions.  Services  were  conducted 
theM  for  years  before  any  ordained  minister  of  the  denomination  reached 
JTew  Soutik  Wales ;  indeed,  it  was  not  ontil  1823  that  the  Rev^.  Dr.  Laiirv< 
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and  the  Jlev.  Archibald^Macarthiir,  the  first  Presbyterian  ministers  in  Aus- 
tralasia, arrived  in  Sydney  and  Hobart  respectively.  The  Presbyterian 
Churches  of  New  South  Wales,  Victoria,  Queensland,  South  Australia, 
Western  Australia,  and  Tasmania,  are  united  in  a  Federal  Assembly 
which  meets  every  year  in  rotation  in  the  capital  cities  of  the  states 
mentioned.  On  the  24th  July,  1901,  representatives  of  the  churches 
within  the  various  states  met  at  Sydney,  when  the  union  of  the 
Presbyterian  churches  of  the  States  of  Australia  was  accomplished,  and 
the  first  General  Assembly  met  in  pursuance  of  the  scheme  of  union 
agreed  upon  by  the  Federal  Assembly.  The  United  Church  is  known 
as  "The  Presbyterian  Church  of  Australia."  New  Zealand  is  not 
included  in  this  federation,  and  the  Presbyterian  Church  in  tbat^ 
colony  is  divided  into  the  Presbyterian  Church  of  New  Zealand  and  the 
Presbyterian  Church  of  Otago  and  Southland.  Besides  the  churches 
mentioned,  there  are  several  small  bodies  of  Presbyterians  unconnected 
with  the  larger  churches,  such  as  the  Presbyterian  Church  of  Eastern' 
Australia  in  New  South  Wales,  and  the  Free  Church  in  Victoria. 
The  church  in  each  state,  however,  acts  independently  as  regards  local 
ecclesiastical  administration,  and  preserves  its  autonomy  in  respect  of 
funds  and  property. 

The  Presbyterian  Church  is  strongest  in  New  Zealand  where  its 
adherents  number  176,t503,  equal  to  23*4  |>er  cent,  of  the  population  ;. 
in  Victoria  the  Presbyterians  form  16*2  per  cent.,  and  in  Queensland 
11*7  per  cent,  of  the  total  population;  in  none  of  the  other  states 
does  the  proportion  reach  10  per  cent.  Since  1871  the  Presby- 
terian population  of  the  Commonwealth  has  increased  from  199,195 
to  426,105,  or  by  226,910.  In  New  Zealand  the  increase  has  amounted 
to  112,879. 

The  first  Wesleyan  minister  came  to  New  South  Wales  in  1815,  but 
it  was  not  until  1821  that  a  Wesleyan  place  of  worship  was  erected  in 
Sydney,  and  it  was  even  later  before  the  denomination  was  allowed  to 
share  in  the  Government  yiix) vision  for  religion.  The  first  Wesleyan 
Church  in  Hobart  was  established  in  1820.  From  1815  to  1855  the 
Weslejan  Church  in  the  colonies  was  regarded  as  a  mission  of  the' 
British  Wesleyan  Church,  and  from  1855  to  1873  it  was  aifiliated  to  the 
British  Wesleyan  Conference  ;  but  in  the  latter  year  it  was  constituted 
into  a  separate  and  independent  Conference  as  the  Australasian  Wesleyan 
Methodist  Church.  At  the  conference  of  1890,  held  in  Sydney,  the 
church  district*  in  Queensland  were  formed  into  a  separate  body,  and 
in  1898,  the  union  of  the  Methodist  churches  took  place  in  accordance- 
with  resolutions  approved  by  the  Wesleyan  Conference  and  Primitive 
Methodist  District  Assembly.  The  union  of  the  Methodist  churches  of 
South  Australia  took  place  in  January,  1900.  Western  Australia 
formed  a  district  of  the  South  Australian  Conference  until  March,  1899, 
when  it  was  constituted  a  separate  conference,  its  first  meeting  being 
held  at  Perth  in  March,  1900.     At  present  the  Church  is  divided  into- 
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-«ix  Conferences,  viz.,  New  South  Wales,  Victoria  and  Tasmania, 
Queensland,  South  Australia,  Western  Australia,  and  New  Zealand. 
These  Conferences  meet  annually,  while  a  Greneral  Conference  is  held  at 
triennial  periods  within  the  boundaries  of  each  annual  Conference  in 
the  order  decided  upon.  On  the  1st  January,  1902,  the  Wesleyan 
Methodist,  Primitive  Methodist,  and  United  Methodist  Free  Churchep, 
entered  into  organic  union,  under  the  name  of  "The  Methodist  Church 
of  Australasia."  The  members  of  the  various  Methodist  churches  in 
Australia  now  number  504,139,  an  increase  of  323,556  on  the  total  for 
1871,  which  was  returned  at  180,583.  During  the  twenty  years  from 
1871  to  1 901,  the  number  of  adherents  in  New  Zealand  increased  from 
22,004  to  83,789.  The  denomination  at  present  is  proportionately 
strongest  in  South  Australia,  where  it  forms  25*5  per  cent,  of  the  total 
population,  and  in  Victoria  where  the  proportion  amounts  to  15*2  per 
cent.  In  1871  the  Methodists  formed  10*5  per  cent  of  the  total 
population,  and  the  percentage  has  steadily  grown  from  census  to 
census.  In  1881  the  proportion  was  10  9  per  cent.,  in  1891  11-4,  and 
in  1901  it  reached  13-2  per  cent. 

A  Congregational  minister  arrived  in  Sydney  as  early  as  1798 ;  and  in 
Hobart  the  Congregational  Church  was  established  in  1830.  At  present 
there  exists  a  separate  Congregational  Union  in  each  of  the  Australasian 
provinces.  Federal  meetings  have  been  held,  and  a  Congregational 
Union  of  Australasia  has  been  established.  The  first  meeting  of  this 
body  was  held  at  Wellington,  New  Zealand,  in  1892.  It  is  intended  to 
hold  similar  gatherings  from  time  to  time  in  the  capital  cities  of  the 
various  states.  In  1901  the  Congregationalists  in  Australia  numbered 
73,561  as  against  41,595  in  1871.  The  membership  of  this  body  has, 
however,  remained  almost  stationary  since  1891,  when  the  adherents 
in  Australia  numbered  72,738.  In  New  Zealand  there  were  3,941 
Congregationalists  in  1871,  6,685  in  1891,  and  6,844  at  the  census 
of  1901. 

The  Baptist  Church  in  Australasia  dates  from  a  much  later  period, 
the  establishment  of  the  first  four  Baptist  Churehes  being  as  follows  : — 
Sydney,  1834;  Launceston,  1839;  Adelaide,  1840;  and  Melbourne,  1841. 
Churehes  were  established  in  Auckland  in  1852,  in  Brisbane  in  1855, 
and  in  Perth  in  1895.  The  adherents  of  this  church  in  1871  numbered 
33,632,  and  in  1901  92,670,  the  incriease  in  Australia  for  the  thirty 
years  being  59,038.  In  New  Zealand  the  numbers  for  1871  and  1901 
were  4,732  and  16,035  respectively.  The  denomination  is  proportion- 
ately strongest  in  South  Australia  where  it  forms  6*2  per  cent,  of  the 
total  population. 

The  Jewish  community  in  the  Commonwealth  had  a  membership  in  • 
1901  of  15,239  as  compared  with  13,805  in  1891,  8,815  in  1881,  and 
7,059  in  1871.     In  New  Zealand  this  body  numbered  1,262  in  1871, 
1,536  in  1881,  1,463  in  1891,  and  1,612  in  1901. 
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Leaving  out  of  consideration  some  churches  with  but  a  small  number 
of  adherents,  the  Solvation  Army  may  be  said  to  be  the  youngest  of  ^e 
denominations  in  Australasia.  It  commenced  operations  in  South 
Australia  towards  the  close  of  the  year  1880,  and  in  1882  officers  ^werer 
despatched  from  Adelaide  to  Victoria,  New  South  Wales,  and  Tasmania,, 
for  the  purpose  of  organising  corps  in  those  states.  New  Zealand 
was  invaded  in  1883,  Queensland  in  1886,  and  Western  Austrsdia  hk 
1891.  The  headquarters  of  the  Army  are  in  Melbourne,  and  its  heeA 
in  Australasia  ranks  as  a  Commissioner.  He  is  directly  responsible  ta 
General  Booth,  and  controls  the  officers  commanding  in  each  of  the 
states,  who  bear  the  rank  of  colonel  or  brigadier.  Each  state  is  divided 
into  districts,  which  are  placed  in  the  charge  of  superior  officers  ;  and 
each  of  these  districts  is  subdivided  into  local  corps  under  snbaltehi 
officers,  assisted  by  secretaries,  etc.  These  subaltern  officers  are 
responsible  to  the  officers  commanding  their  division,  and  the  latter  to 
the  colonel  or  brigadier  in  charge  of  the  Army  of  the  whole  state.  In 
1891  there  were  33,428  members  of  the  Salvation  Army  in  Australia^ 
and  at  the  census  of  1901  the  total  was  returned  at  31,100,  so  that 
there  has  been  a  falling  off  in  membership  to  the  extent  of  ^^28. 
For  New  Zealand  the  numbers  in  1891  and  1901  were  respectively 
9,383  and  7,999,  showing  a  decrease  of  1^384  adherents. 

In  the  eyes  of  the  state  all  religions  are  equal  in  Australasia,  and  state 
aid  to  the  denominations  has  now  been  abolished  in  all  ^e  provinces  of 
the  group.  South  Australia,  in  1851,  was  the  first  state  to  withdraw 
such  aid,  after  it  had  been  in  force  only  three  years ;  and  Queensland,  m 
1860,  shortly  after  the  assembling  of  the  first  Parliament,  abolished  the 
system  inherited  from  the  mother  colony,  and  limited  future  payments 
to  the  clergy  then  actually  in  receipt  of  state  aid.  New  South  W^es 
passed  a  similar  Act  in  1862,  and  the  expenditure  on  this  account, 
which  in  that  year  was  over  £32,000,  had  fallen  in  1903  to  £3,086. 
The  total  amount  paid  by  the  state  up  to  the  30th  June,  1903,  amounted 
to  X572,236.  The  other  states  of  the  group  subsequently* abolished 
state  aid,  Victoria  withdrawing  its  denominational  grants  as  late  aa 
1875.  In  Weetem  Australia  the  system  lasted  until  1895,  when  it  was 
abolished  from  that  year ;  -and,  in  lieu  of  the  annual  gi*ants,  two  sums 
of  £17,715  each  were  distributed  amongst  the  religious  bodies  afifeoted^ 
namely,  the  Ajoglioans,  Koman  Catholics,  Wesleyans,  and  Presby tesians, 
ton  the  1st  Oatobar,  1895,  and  1st  J.u^y,  1896. 

The  only  denominationB  which  0ver  received  state  aid  wei«  the 
Church  of  England,  Roman  Catholics,  JVesbyterions,  and  Wesleyana ; 
other  denominations  to  which  it  was  tendered  refusing  to  aoc^t  it. 
The  greater  portion  (d  the  inhabitants  belonged  to  these  four  per- 
suasions, and  the  enormous  increase  of  population  during  the  last  forty- 
five  years  has  not  in  any  considerable  degree  altered  this  condition  of 
things,  though  in  some  states  different  bodies  of  Christians  JiaTe 
represented  a  larger  proportion  of  ihe' people  than  in  others.  ' 
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The  followiiig  table  shows  the  proportions  held  by  the  principal 
denominationB  to  the  total  population  of  each  state  at  the  enumerations 
of  1871,  1881,  1891,  and  1901 :— 


StAte. 

l| 

.a 

Wesleyan 
and  other 
Methodists. 

II 

1 

1 

^New  South  Wales 
Victoria 

Voent 
46-5 
34-4 
86-5 
27-1 
59-0 
63-5 
41-8 

9oeiit. 
29-3 
23-3 
26-6 
15-2 
28-7 
22-3 
13-9 

97 

15'6 

12-8 

6-4 

21 

9-1 

24^ 

^cent. 
7-9 

12-3 
60 

lS-9 
5-6 
7-2 
8-6 

??cent. 
1-8 
2-5 
2-2 
3-5 
3-6 
4-0 
1-5 

9)cent. 
0-8 
2-2 
2-4 
6  0 
0-2 
0-9 
1-9 

^cent. 
0-5 
0-6 
0-2 
0-3 
0-2 
0-2 
0-6 

^cent. 
45 
9-3 

Que^iaknd  

13-4 

1871- 

South  Australia  ... 
Western  Australia 

Tasmania 

LNew  Zealand   

23-6 
0-6 

2*8 
7-0 

Anstralaaia  

39-1 

231 

13.-6 

10-5 

2vt 

2-0 

04 

8-9 

rNewSoutiiWalfia 

Victoria  

Queensland  

45-6 
34-7 
34-6 
27  1 
54-7 
61-7 
41-5 

27*' 
23-6 
25-5 
15-2 
28-3 
19-9 
14-1 

9-6 

15-4 

10-6 

6-4 

3^ 

.7 '9 

53-1 

13^4 

8-6 
12-6 
67 
18-9 
7-0 
9-5 
9-4 

1-9 
2-3 
2-2 
3-5 
4-3 
3-6 
1-4 

1-0 
2-4 
2-6 
60 

'i-6 

2-3 

0-4 
0-5 
0*2 
0-3 

6*3 

5-3 

8-5 

17*6 

1881- 

South  Australia  ... 
Western  Australia 
Tajinania 

23-6 
2-3 
6-9 

LNwZealand   

7-9 

391 

22-2 

10-9 

2-2 

2-2 

0-4 

9-6 

1801 

rNew  South  Wales 

Victoria 

Queensland  

South  Australia  .. 
Western  Australia 
Tasmania 

44-8 
35-2 
36-2 
27-9 
49-7 
49-9 
400 

25-5 
21-8 
23-6 
14-7 
25-3 

13''9 

97 

147 

11-6 

67 

410 

616 

22-6 

9-8 
130 

7*8 
190 

9-2 
117 

9-9 

21 
1-9 
2-2 
37 
3-2 
3-1 
M 

1-2 
2-5 
2-6 
5-6 
0-6 
2-2 
2-4 

0-6 
0-6 
0-2 
0-3 
0-3 

0-2 

6-4 
10-3 
15-8 
23-2 

77 
8*9- 

LNew  Zealand   

9-9 

Aostralaaia  

39-1 

2M 

13-0 

11-4 

21 

2-3 

0-4 

10'6 

r  New  Scmth  Wales 
Victoria    

46*6 
36-8 
37-5 
30-3 
420 
49-6 
41-7 

26^ 
22-3 
2i.5 
14-8 
23-3 

n-9 

14-6 

9-9 

16*2 

117 

6^ 

8^ 

6« 

2314 

10-3 
15-2 
9-5 
25-6 
13-6 
14-8 
111 

19 
1-6 
17 
3-8 
2-5 
33 
0-9 

1-2 

2-8 
2-6 
6-2 
17 
2-8 
21 

0-6 
0-6 
0-2 
0-2 
07 

6-2 

3-6 
57 

Queensland 

12;3 

1901^ 

South  Ausla-alia  ... 
Western  Australia 

Tasmania 

LNew  Zealand   

14:0 
8-0 
4-8 
6fO 

Australasia  

4M'6 

21-6 

13-5 

13-2 

1-8 

2-4 

04 

6-6 

From  the  foregoing  table  it  will  be  seen  that  while  there  were  liuc- 
tuations  in  individual  states,  the  relative  strength  of  the  principal 
denominations  in  the  whole  of  Australasia  showed  but  little  alteration 
during  the  thirty  years  from  1871  to  J901.  The  Church  of  England  at 
the  census  of  1871  embraced  39*1  per  cenl^of  the  population,  and  at 
that  of  1901  iOo  per  cent.  The  JEtoman  Catholic  Church  receded 
from  23*1  per  cent  injl871  to  22-2  per  eent.  in  1881,  and  to  211  per 
cent,  in  1891  while  there  was  a  slieht  increase  to  21 '6  per  cent,  iu 
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1901.  The  Presbyterian  Churcli  receded  from  13*6  per  cent  in  1871 
to  13-4  per  cent,  in  1881  and  13-0  in  1891,  rising  again  in  1901  to  13-5 
per  cent.  The  various  Methodist  bodies,  which  have  been  classed 
together,  increased  from  10*5  per  cent,  in  1871  to  10*9  percent  in  1881, 
11*4  per  cent  in  1891,  and  13*2  per  cent  in  1901.  Congregationalists 
remained  almost  stationary  during  the  first  three  enumerations,  but  in 
1901  the  proportion  receded  to  1*8  per  cent  of  the  total.  The  per- 
centage of  Baptists  at  the  enumeration  of  1871  was  2  per  cent,  rising 
gradually  to  2  4  per  cent,  at  the  census  of  1901.  At  each  of  the  four 
census  periods  the  j)roportion  of  Jews  remained  the  same,  namely,  0*4 
per  cent  The  column  headed  **  All  others"  shows  a  decrease  from  8*9 
per  cent,  to  6*6  per  cent  during  the  period.  This  column  contains  all 
the  minor  denominations,  of  which  none  are  at  all  numerous  except 
Lutherans  in  Queensland  and  South  Australia ;  those  whose  denomination 
could  hardly  be  classed  as  a  religion ;  and  all  those  who,  from  con- 
scientious scruples,  took  advantage  of  the  clauses  of  the  Census  Acts  by 
which  the  filling  in  of  the  column  "Religious  Denomination"  was  left 
optional. 

The  Denominations  in  1901. 

The  numbers  of  adherents  of  the  various  denominations  in  each  state 
of  the  Australian  Commonwealth  at  the  census  of  1901  were  as 
follows : — 


Denominations. 


New 
South 
Wales. 


Victoria. 


Queens- 
land. 


South 

West'n 

Aus- 

Aus- 

tralia. 

tralia. 

Tas- 


Auitralian 
Common- 
wealth. 


Church  of  Engrland 

Roman  Catholic 

Presbyterian 

Methodist 

Baptist   

Congregational    

Lutheran   

Salvation  Army  

Unitarian 

other  Christian  

Jew,  Hebrew    

Mahometan  

Buddhist,  Confucian 

Hindoo,  Brahmin   

other  Non-Christian 

Freethinker,  Agnostic,  Ac, . . 

Indefinite  

Others    


028,181 

847,286 

132,617 

187,688 

16,618 

24,834 

7,387 

9,f>86 

770 

18,635 

6,447 

1,072 

6,471 

468 

1,024 

8,434 

180 

23,299 


423,914 
263,708 
lHl,-i69 

18<t/36S 

:ta,730 

17,141 

13,084 

S.829 

788 

27,429 

6,907 

467 

4,806 

196 

1,029 

2,868 

204 

24,899 


184,078 

120,406 

67,442 

46,674 

12,717 

8,800 

26,470 

6,.'>12 

212 

6,896 

788 


1,750 

122 

16,489 

2,228 


106,987 

62,198 

18,367 

90,126 

21,764 

18,838 

26,140 

4,080 

621 

10,612 

786 

449 

8,190 

24 

160 

590 

I8V2JW 


Total   1,364.846    1,201,070    496,696    862,604    184,124    172,476 


I 


75,654 

41,898 

14,707 

24,640 

3,126 

4,404 

1,708 

1,690 

160 

8,626 

1,259 

1,191 

836 

87 

120 

1,431 

146 

7,614 


83,816 

30,314 

11,528 

24,999 

4,716 

6,644 

887 

1,464 

88 

4,770 

107 

27 

358 

"   "  72 
861 

'8,956 


1,497.679 

865,799 

426,106 

504,180 

92,670 

78,661 

75,021 

31,100 

2,629 

66,968 

15,280 

8,306 

16.406 

846 

18,b94 

10,402 

479 

80,673 


8.771,716 


*  Included  with  other  Non-Christian. 


The  last  heading,  "  Others,"  includes  persons  of  no  professed  religious 
persuasion,  those  who  objected  to  state  their  religious  belief,  and  these 
whose  religion  was  not  ascertained.  The  large  number  of  non-Christians 
in  Queensland  is  accounted  for  by  the  presence  in  tbat  state  of  numbers 
of  Asiatics  and  other  coloured  aliens. 
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The  numbers  in  New  Zealand  and  in  the  whole  of  Australasia  were 
as  shown  below : — 

New 

I>enoniinations.  Zealand.  Aiucralanio. 

Church  of  England 314,024  1,811,603 

Roman  Catholic 109,822  965,621 

Preahyterian     176,503  60i,6C»8 

.  Methodiat « 83,789  587,928 

Baptist 16,035  108,705 

Cougregationalist   6,844  80,405 

Lntheran 4,833  79,854 

Salvation  Army 7,999  39,099 

Unitarian     468  3,097 

Other  Christian  18,827  85,796 

Jew,  Hebrew  1,612  16,851 

Mahometan 41  3,247 

Buddhist,  Confucian 2,432  18,837 

Hindoo,  Brahmin  2  848 

Other  Non-Christian 1,041  19,936 

Freethinker,  Agnostic,  fto 3,495  13,897 

Indefinite    377  856 

Others  24,575  105,248 

Total 772,719  4,544,434 

The  approximate   strength   of  the  various   denominations   in   the 

Commonwealth  and  in  Australasia  at  the  end  of  1902  was  as  follows : — 

Comtnpn  wealth 

Denomhiations.  State.  Australia. 

Church  of  England 1,543,035  1.871,085 

Roman  CathoLc 881,749  997,324 

Presbyterian 439,030  622,388 

Methodist    519,429  607,228 

Baptist 95,477  112,270 

Cougregationalist  75,789  83,043 

Lutheran 77.294  82,476 

Salvation  Army 32.042  40,382 

UniUrian     2,708  3,198 

Other  Christian  68,997  88.709 

Jew,  Hebrew  15,700  17,403 

Mahometan 3,303  3,353 

Buddhist,  Confucian 16,902  19,454 

Hindoo,  Brahmin  871  875 

Other  Non-Christian 19,466  20,688 

Freethinker,  Agnostic  10,355  13,991 

Inde6nite 493  884 

Others  83,440  109,260 

Total 3,886,080  4,694,010 
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THE  first  century  of  Australasian  history  closed  on  the  26tli  January, 
1888,  and  though  it  is  impossible  to  trace  step  by  step  the 
progress  made  during  that  period,  as  the  data  for  the  purpose  are  for 
the  most  part  wanting,  sufficient  material  is  available  from  which  a 
comparative  statement  of  the  wealth  of  the  states  at  different  periods 
may  be  deduced.  In  the  following  figures  the  private  property  of  the 
people  has  alone  been  considered,  the  value  of  the  unsold  lands  of  the 
state,  as  well  as  the  value  of  public  works,  having  been  omitted.  The 
table  shows  the  value*of  private  property  for  the  whole  of  Australasia, 
and  the  increase  thereof  at  intervals  of  twenty-five  years  from  the  date 
when  this  territory  was  first  colonised  : — 

Year.  Value  of  Private  Property. 

1788 Conntry  first  coloniaed. 

1813  £1,000,000 

1838  26,000,000 

1863 181,000,000 

1888  1,015,000,000 

1901  1,083,838,000 

Tliough  Australasia  has  but  the  population  of  a  province  of  some  of 
the  great  European  powers,  in  the  wealth  and  earnings  of  its  people  it 
stands  before  most  of  the  secondary  states,  and  as  regards  wealth  and 
income  per  head  of  population  it  compares  very  favourably  with  any 
country. 

The  plan  adopted  in  valuing  the  elements  of  private  wealth  is  given 
in  detail  in  previous  issues  of  this  work,  and  has  not  been  greatly  varied 
on  this  occasion.  Land,  houses,  and  other  improvements  thereon, 
represent  more  than  two-thirds  of  the  private  wealth.  There  are  now 
ample  data  for  assessing  the  value  of  these,  for  besides  the  municipal 
returns  which  are  available  for  each  state,  there  are  complete  land-tax 
retrxns  for  New  South  Wales,  New  Zealand,  and  South  Australia. 
From  the  information^  thoB  to  hand,  there  has  been  no  difficulty  in 
arriving  at  the  value  of  land  separately  from  its  improvements. 
Estimates  of  the  value  of  property  of  all  kinds  were  made  with  great 
<are  for  the  year  1901 ;  these  have  since  been  reviewed,  and  as  there  does 
not  appear  to  have  been  any  change  of  sufficient  consequence  to 
warrant  an  alteration  of  the  estimate  arrived  at  in  the  census  year, 
the  figures  have,  therefore,  been  reproduced  in  this  chapter.  For  all 
Australasia,  the  value  of  land  in  private  hands  is  £411,747,000,  out  of 
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a  total  wealth  of  £1,083,838,000  ;  this  represents  a  proportion  of  38  per 
«ent.,  varjing  in  each  state,  as  follows  i^ — 

state.  Tftlue  of  Land. 

New  South  Wales   £142,017,000 

Victoria 112,396,000 

Qaoeariand    35*887,000 

South  Aostraiia    ., 34,080,000 

Western  Australia  8,813,000 

Tasmania  16,488,000 


Prq^ortion  of  Value 
of  all  Property. 

39'74  per  cent. 

40-80 

>) 

31*80 

yt 

41-73 

21-78 

45-86 

38-54 

35-11 

37-99 

Commonwealtihi 350,281,000 

New  Z^land 61,466,000 

Anstmlana   ;.....    411,747>000 

The  value  of  land  and  improvements  together  amounts  to 
JB738,9 10,000,  or  6818  per  cent  of  the  total  value  of  property.  The 
foUowiog  is  a  statement  of  the  values  for  each  state  : — 

nfa,fc|.  Value  of  Land  and 

^'^^^  nnprovemento. 

New  South  Wales £-263,052;000 

Victoria    204,294,000 

Qaeensboid 63,796,000 

South  Australia 56,060,000 

Western  Australia 14,360,000 

Tasmania  26.243,000 

Commonwealth   627,805,000 

New  Zealand   111,105.000 

Aostrala^ 


738,910,000 


Proportion  of  Value 
of  all  Property. 

73-^  per  cent. 
73-25        „ 
56-53 
68-65 

35-49        „ 
72-99      „ 
69-08        „ 
63-46 
68-18 


The  improvements  on  the  lands  of  the  Commonwealth  and  New 
Zealand  are  valued  at  £327,163,003^  which  sum  represents  79-46  per 
cent,  of  the  value  of  land,  ranging  between  84*45  per  cent  in  New 
South  Wales  and  59-16  per  cent  in  Tasmania. 

Distributing  the  total  value  of  private  property  into  the  ten  sub- 
divisions usuaUy  adopted  in  the  classification  of  the  elements  of  private 
wealth,  the  following  results  are  arrived  at : — 


ClaaifloKtion. 


Commonwealth 
States. 


New  Zealand. 


Total. 


Land... 

Houses  and  pwmanent  improvements 

Livesteok     „ 

Famrtare  and  household  goods  and  effects 

Peiaonal  efiEscts  , 

Machinery  and  implements  of  trade,  ex- 

ceding  mining  machinery 

Shipping  « ►.. 

Mining  propertiea  and  plant    * 

Merchaodise  and  produce  on  band 

Coin  and  bullion ,„ 


Total. 


£ 

350,281,000 

277,5-24,000 

85,048,000 

29,746,000 

12,066,000 

29,852,000 
5,874,000 
32,299,000 
69,711,000 
26,361.000 


908,762,000 


£ 

61,466,000 

49,639,000 

27,184,000 

5,254,000 

2.318,000 

6,121,000 
1,777,000 
2,950,000 
14,021,000 
4,346,000 


£ 

411,747,000 

327,163,000 

112,232,000 

35,000,000 

14,384,000 

35,973,000 
7,651,000 
35,249,000 
73,732,000 
30,707,000 


175,076,000  1,083,838,000 
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The  foregoing  gives  an  average  of  £240  per  inhabitant  for  AustnJ- 
asia,  and  £243  for  the  Coromonwealth,  which  figures  show  a  ooa- 
siderahle  reduction  on  those  of  1890,  when  the  average  was  not  less 
than  £309  per  inhabitant  The  results  fall  somewhat  short  of  the  truth, 
inasmuch  as  they  do  not  take  into,  account  property  rights,  the 
value  of  which  is  not  represented  by  land,  buildings,  machinery,  etc. 
The  case  of  gas  companies  may  be  cited  as  an  example.  The  total 
value  of  the  shares  of  and  interests  in  these  companies  throughout 
Australasia  is  approximately  £6,900,000,  but  in  the  statement  of  values 
of  properties  given  above,  the  actual  property  of  gas  companies  appears 
as  value  of  land,  machinery,  plant,  etc.,  £4,350,000,  no  note  being 
taken  of  value  of  goodwill  and  other  items  which  form  an  appreciable 
proportion  of  the  value  of  these  works.  The  actual  selling  value  of  the 
gas  undertakings  of  Australasia  is  therefore  £2,550,000  in  excess  of 
the  value  of  their  tangible  assets,  and  there  are  many  other  cases  where 
a  like  anomaly  exists.  For  New  South  Wales  it  is  found  that  the  sum 
of  £1 8,000,000  might  be  added  to  the  valuation  on  this  score,  and 
probably  a  like  amount  for  Victoria,  but  the  data  even  for  these  states 
are  imperfect,  and  it  has  not  been  considered  desirable  to  take  into 
consideration  an  item  about  which  there  is  any  uncertainty. 

The  distribution  of  the  property  amongst  the  various  states  is  as 
follows  : — 


state. 

Value  of  Property. 
'^^^'                  Inhabitant. 

New  South  Wales  

£ 

368,934,000 

278,887,000 

112,860,000 

81,664,000 

40,462,000 

36,955,000 

265 

Victoria    

234 

Queensland  

230 

South  Australia 

227 

Western  Australia 

Tasmania 

230 
208 

Commonwealth   

908,762,000 
175,076,000 

243 

New  Zealand   

229 

Australasia  

1,083,838.000 

240 

These  figures  must  be  taken  with  some  qualification.  The  foi*egoing 
table  shows  the  state  wherein  the  property  lies,  but  gives  no  indication 
as  to  the  place  of  residence  of  the  owners.  As  is  well  known,  residents  in 
Great  Britain  have  very  large  interests  in  Australia  and  New  Zealand, 
and  persons  residing  in  one  state  have  large  holdings  in  other  states  : 
thus  residents  of  Victoria  and  South  Australia  have  large  investments  in 
New  South  Wales,  Queensland,  and  Western  Australia,  while  residents 
of  Victoria  and  New  South  Wales  are  largely  interested  in  Queensland 
properties.  If  it  were  possible  to  locate  the  actual  ownership  of 
property  throughout  Australasia  it  would  probably  be  found  that 
the  actual  distribution  is  very  different  from  Uie  apparent  distribution 
as  shown  above. 
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The  figures  available  to  illustrate  the  amount  of  property  possessed 
by  persons  not  living  within  the  state  in  which  their  property  is  situated 
are  by  no  means  complete  ;  indeed  details  of  any  kind  are  obtainable 
only  for  New  South  Wales,  Victoria,  and  New  Zealand. 

An  analysis  of  the  information  gathered  by  the  Stamps  Office  in 
Sydney  for  the  purpose  of  assessing  the  values  of  the  estates  of  deceased 
persons  shows  that  the  ownership  of  the  iB32,638,705  on  which  stamp 
duty  was  paid  during  the  last  seven  years  was  as  follows  : — 

Total.  Proportion 

£  per  cent. 

New  South  Wales    26,319.141  806 

Europe,  inclading  Great  Britain  3,093, 692  9  5 

Victoria  2,076,792  64 

Other  States  of  Australia  and  New 

ZeaUnd  993.925  30 

Elsewhere  156,156  0*5 

£32,638,705        1000 

It  may,  therefore,  be  assumed  that  20  per  cent,  of  the  property  in 
New  South  Wales  is  owned  by  persons  who  live  outside  its  boundaries, 
about  10  per  cent,  being  held  in  Great  Britain  and  6^  per  cent,  in 
Victoria. 

In  regard  to  Victoria,  there  is  no  direct  evidence  of  ownership 
available,  but  the  place  of  residence  of  the  persons  who  pay  income 
tax  affords  indirect  evidence  of  great  value.  During  the  last  five 
years  the  incomes  of  persons  paying  taxation  in  respect  of  incomes 
derived  from  property  in  Victoria  were  £21,364,000,  and  of  this 
amount  X3,932,500  was  enjoyed  by  persons  who  resided  out  of  Victoria, 
This  gives  about  18i  per  cent,  as  the  apparent  proportion  of  absentee 
incomes.  The  actual  proportion,  however,  is  not  so  great,  as  incomas 
of  residents  of  Victoria  below  £200  a  year  do  not  pay  tax,  while  all 
absentee  incomes  are  liable  ;  making  due  allowance  on  this  score  it 
will  be  found  that  in  all  probability  16  per  cent,  of  property  in 
Victoria  is  owned  by  absentees. 

So  far  as  New  Zealand  is  concerned,  there  is  both  direct  and 
indirect  evidence.  In  the  year  1888  the  value  of  property  assessed  for 
property  tax  was  £135,881,176,  and  of  this  sum  £24,313,706,  or  18  per 
cent.,  was  returned  as  belonging  to  persons  not  residing  in  the  colony. 
Since  then  the  proportion  of  property  held  by  absentees  has  greatly 
declined  ;  there  has  of  late  years  been  no  great  import  of  capital  into 
the  colony,  while  during  some  years  there  have  been  considerable 
withdrawals.  On  the  other  hand,  the  total  value  of  property  has 
largely  increased,  so  that  at  the  present  time  the  proportion  of  New 
ZesJand  property  held  by  absentees  is  only  about  9  per  cent. 

The     proportion     for     Queensland    and     Western     Australia    is 

probably  greater  than  in  the  other  states;  for  South  Australia  and 

Tasmania  it  is  probably  less.     Adopting  a  reasonable  estimate  for  these 

,  states,  it  may  be  said  that,  apart  from  Government  stock   held  in 

London,  the  value  of  property  in  Australia  belonging  to  non-residents 
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of  the  states  in  whieh  such  property  is  situated,  ifi  not  less  than 
£152,000,000,  and  in  New  Zealand  £15,350,000.  In  the  case  of 
Australia,  a  considerable  portion  of  this  property  is  held  by  persons 
residing  in  other  states  than  those  where  the  property  is  situated,  and, 
if  allowance  be  made  on  this  account,  it  will  be  found  that  the  value  of 
property  belonging  ,to  other  than  Australian  residents  is  approximately 
£110,000,000.  The  question  of  the  indebtedness  of  the  Australasian 
states  is  referred  to  at  length  in  another  part  of  this  cha{>ter,  and  for 
further  infoirmation  the  reader  is  referred  to  page  314. 

DiSTRIBUTIQK  OP  PbOPBETY. 

It  is  a  somewhat  prevalent  practice  amongst  statisticians  to  make  the 
valuations  for  probate  purposes  the  basis  of  theii*  estimates  of  the  wealth 
of  a  country,  but  no  reliance  whatever  can  be  placed  upon  the  returns  of 
values  of  estates  assumed  for  probate  purposes,  for  such  returns  at  best 
only  profess  to  give  the  apparent  amount  of  property  left  by  deceased 
persons,  without  any  allowance  for  debts.  There  is,  however,  some  show 
of  reason  for  using  the  valuation  of  estates  for  stamp-duty  purposes. 
These  valuations  are  far  below  the  values  for  probate  purposes,  for  while 
during  the  twelve  years  ended  with  1 902  the  probate  returns  in  New  6outh 
Wales  give  a  total  of  £66,708,000,  the  sworn  valuation  of  the  very  same 
estates  for  stamp  duty  was  £52,187,000,  or  a  little  more  than  78  per 
cent.,  and  there  can  hardly  be  any  doubt  that  all  the  other  states 
would  show  similar  discrepancies.  Much  greater  reliance  could  be 
placed  upon  estimates  depending  upon  the  amount  of  stamp  duty  paid, 
if  the  ages  of  the  persons  dying  were  taken  into  consideration;  but 
information  on  this  point  is  not  procurable,  except  at  excessive  trouble, 
and  the  idea  of  using  the  valuations  for  stamp  duty  for  estimating  the 
amount  of  wealth  in  the  country  cannot,  therefore,  be  resorted  to. 

The  probate  returns,  however,  are  not  without  considerable  statisitica) 
value,  as  will  presently  appear,  and  the  returns  for  the  seven  years 
ended  with  1902  are,  therefore,  given  below  : — 


Stote. 

Number  of 
£«tateB. 

Total  Value  of 
fiitotoB. 

Average  Value  of 

Bstate  left  bv 

eaehDeoeaaed 

Person  leaving 

Property. 

Corrected  values 
to  allow  for  over- 
Probate  RetoRV. 

New  South  Wales 

17,325 
21,664 
4,176 
6,008 
1,342 
1,349 

41,180,987 
37,508,811 
10.971,064 
11/400,660 
2,137,181 
2,188,948 

£ 
2,378 
1,731 
2,627 
1,808 
U592 
1,623 

£ 
1,855 

Victoria  

1,350 

Queensland 

2,049 

South  A.uftralia 

1,480 

♦Weatern  Australia 

1.242 
1.266 

Commonwealth 

NewZeakad 

51,864 
7,309 

106,387^671 
12,762,606 

2,032 
1.725 

1,585 
1.345 

Australasia 

59,263 

118,150.277 

1,994 

1,555 

*  Fhrt  ymm  mij. 
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On 'the  preceding  page  it  is  pointed  out  that  iiie  probate  returns  in 
New  South  Wales  over-state  the  actual  value  of  property  by  some  20 
per  cent. :  assuming  that  there  is  an  equal  over-statement  in  all  tiie 
states,  the  figures  shown  in  the  last  column  of  the  foregoing  table  would 
represent  the  true  average  values  of  the  estates  of  persons  having 
property  in  each  state. 

By  comparing  the  number  of  persons  who  leave  property  at  death 
with  the  number  of  persons  dying  some  idea  is  obtained  of  the  propor- 
tion of  the  whole  population  possessing  estates  sufficiently  valuable  to 
become  the  objects  of  specific  bequest  ThkiuM  been  done  for  each  year 
since  1880,  and  the  following  table  shows  the  number  of  persons  per 
hundred  dying  who  were  possessed  of  property,  while  the  figures  may 
ako  be  taken  as  the  proportion  of  the  whole  population  owning  property 
to  the  value  of  at  least  ^00  :— 


Stete. 

Propottion  of  Estates  per  100  deaths  of 

total  population.                                  ..    v 

isaosi. 

188&S9. 

1890-94. 

139^-1900. 

1901-2. 

KawSonfch  Wales 

percent. 
11-0 
12-7 

6-6 
12-3 
10-8 

9-6 

per  cent. 
Jl-6 
13-1 
8-8 
15-3 
107 
11*5 

percent. 
13-2 
17-3 
10-2 
17-4 
12-0 
11-9 

per  cent. 
1615 
21-63 
10-17 
19-95 
11-56 
10-72 

percent. 
10'65 

Vi^^fnrfA 

24-18* 

Sonth  Australia 

10-08 
21-96 

Western  AnstrAlia  

Tmnanift    .,.»«.,...*.. 

t 
12-62* 

Commonwealth 

V«w  Z«l|ht»H     

111 

12-0 


14-1 
9-4 

17-23 
15-97 

« 
19-09 

AmfcnJaflia. 

1       14-0 

16-75 

•4901  «ii)y. 


t  Noiaterinfonnatioii. 


These  figures  show  a  distribution  of  property  not  to  be  paralleled  in  any 
other  part  of  the  world ;  and  in  a  country  where  so  much  is  said  about 
ihe  poor  growing  poorer  and  the  rich  richer,  it  is  pleasing  to  find  that 
in  the  whole  population  one  in  six  is  the  possessor  of  property,  and  that 
the  ratio  of  distribution  has  been  increasing  with  fair  regularity  in 
every  province  of  the  group.  Victoria  has  the  widest  diffusion  of  wealth 
of  the  individual  states  ;  South  Australia  comes  next  to  Victoria  ;  then 
come  New  Zealand,  New  South  Wales,  Tasmania,  Western  Australia; 
and  lastly,  Queei^land.  Too  much  stress,  however,  may  be  laid  on  the 
apparently  wider  distribution  of  wealth  in  one  state  than  in  another,  for  it 
is  obvious  that  a  province  with  a  stationary  or  decreasing  population  will 
-naturally  come  out  of  a  comparison  of  this  kind  more  favourably  than 
another  with  a  rapidly-increasing  .population. 

To  show  the  wide  distribution  of  property  in  these  states,  the  following 
statement  is  even  more  useful  than  the  figures  just  given.  The  com- 
parison is  made  as  for  every  hundred  deaths  of  adult  males,  and  for  the 
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same  number  of  deaths  of  adult  males  and  females.  This  latter  method 
is  undoubtedly  the  proper  basis  of  comparison,  as  large  numbers  of 
females  are  possessors  of  a  substantial  amount  of  property  : — 


state. 

Proportion  of  Estates 

per  100  deaths  of 

adult  males. 

P];oportion  of  Estates 

per  100  deaths  of 

adah  males  and  females. 

1880- 
1884. 

1886- 
1839. 

1890- 
1894. 

1896- 
1900. 

1901- 
1902. 

1880- 
1884. 

1886- 
1889. 

1890- 
1894. 

1895- 
1900. 

1901- 
1902. 

New  South  Wales 

per 
cent. 
34-6 
88-8 
18-3 
60-0 
29-5 
260 

34  IS 

per 
oent 
87-6 
89-7 
281 
685 
29-3 
31*6 

per 
cent. 
41-2 
49-8 
28-6 
69-4 
81-2 
83-2 

per 

cent. 
48-4 
68-8 
28-2 
627 
27-0 
29-6 

p«r 
cent. 
46-8 
680* 
28-9 
66-9 

..t 
8«-6* 

per 
cent. 
22-3 
23*4 
13-8 
201 
19-8 
16-8 

per 

cent. 
23-8 
24-2 
16-9 
80-9 
19-6 
19-4 

per 
cent 
26-8 
80-2 
20*2 
82-3 
21-1 
201 

26-8 
34-8 
18-2 
84-2 
20-4 
17-2 

per 
cent. 
27-8 

Victoria  

861J* 

16*4 

South  Australia    

36*1 

Western  Australia   

..t 

Tasmania    

19-S* 

Commonwealth 

New  Zealand 

87-0 

421 
27-8 

466 
421 

48-1 

22-0 

28-4 

26*1 
16-7 

28*6 
26  5 

28*4* 

Australasia 

.. 

41-6 

46-0 

•• 

•• 

25-8 

281 

•• 

*  1901  only.  t  No  later  information. 

There  is  the  same  weakness  in  these  figures  as  in  those  representing 
the  values.  Taking  the  last  ten  years  it  has  been  ascertained  that  in 
New  South  Wales  nearly  six  in  each  hundred  estates,  for  which  pro- 
bate or  letters  of  administration  are  granted,  prove  to  be  without 
assets ;  it  is  possible  a  like  condition  obtains  in  other  states,  and  the 
proportion  of  persons  having  property  is  therefore  somewhat  over- 
stated. 

Taking  the  returns  of  estates  subject  to  stamp  duties  as  the  basis  of 
comparison,  and  making  allowance  for  those  escaping  duty,  such  as  the 
circumstances  seem  to  warrant,  the  following  table  gives  for  each  State 
the  number  of  adults  with  property  to  the  value  of  at  least  £100  : — 

Number  <^ 
State.  Estates  exceediogr 

£100  in  value. 

New  South  Wales  188,800 

Victoria    226,200 

Queensland  41,200 

South  Australia  63,800 

Western  Australia 24,600 

Tasmania 16,400 

Commonwealth    561,000 

New  Zealand 114,400 

Australasia  675,400 

The  figures  for  some  of  the  states  may  appear  to  be  extraordinarily 
large,  but  they  find  strong  support  in  the  banking  returns,  especially 
those  of  the  Savings  Banks,  given  elsewhere  in  this  chapter.  There  is 
a  general  assumption  in  dealing  with  this  branch  of  statistics  that 
few  women  posse>-s  property,  and  in  dealing  Tj^ith  property  and  incomes 
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the  position  of  women  is  often  lost  sight  of.  Full  information 
r^aitHng  women's  property  is  obtainable  for  New  South  Wales,  and 
the  following  comparisons  are  interesting;  the  figures  refer  to  the  seven 
years  1896  to  1902,  but  they  differ  somewhat  in  regard  to  the  percent- 
ages from  those  in  the  preceding  pages,  which  include  all  properties  over 
£100  in  value  :— 

Males.  Females. 
Nomber  of  persons  dying  who  had  property 

in  excess  of  £200 12,043  4,311 

Namber  residing  in  the  State  of  New  South 

Wales    11,244  4,120 

Nomber  residing  elsewhere    799  191 

Value  of  property  devised £28,458,600  £4,180,105 

Average  value  of  estates £2,363  £970 

Proportion  of  total  adult  population  with 

estates  over  £200  in  value 31  per  cent.  17i  per  cent. 

Importation  op  Capital. 

Australasia  ranks  among  the  debtor  nations.  In  June,  1903,  its 
people  owed  to  persons  outside  its  boundaries,  or,  more  correctly 
speaking,  there  was  invested  in  it  by  non-residents,  and  owing  by 
its  various  Governments,  a  sum  approximating  to  £408,078,000,  or 
£87  per  inhabitant.  Of  this  large  sum,  X156,875,000  represents  the 
private  investments,  and  £251,203,000  the  outstanding  liabilities  of  the 
states  and^  local  governing  bodies.  More  important  in  some  respects 
than  the  corpus  of  the  debt  are  the  annual  payments  made  in  respect 
thereof.  These  can  be  stated  with  some  exactitude.  The  yearly  interest 
paid  on  account  of  state  debts  to  other  than  Australasian  creditors 
amounts  to  £8,297,000,  and  on  account  of  local  government  debts,. 
£562,000,  while  the  income  from  private  investments  may  be  stated 
at  £8,350,000,  and  the  absentee  incomes  and  return  on  shares  held  in 
London,  £400,000.  These  various  sums  make  up  a  total  of  £17,609,000, 
which  is  the  tribute  paid  yearly  by  Australasia  to  London. 

It  has  been  stated  above  that  the  gross  amount  of  investments  by 
non-residents  is  £408,078,000.  This  sum  may  be  divided  into  what 
was  received  prior  to  1871,  and  what  was  received  subsequent  to  that 
date,  for  1871  may  be  conveniently  taken  as  the  opening  year  of  latter- 
day  Australasian  finance.  At  the  opening  of  1871  these  states  stood 
indebted  to  Great  Britain  as  follows  : — 


Commonwealth 
States. 

New  Zealand. 

Total. 

On  account  of  State  and  Municipalities 
Private  investmenta 

£ 
26,620,000 
33,090,000 

£ 
7,842,000 
5,504,000 

£ 
34,362,000 
38,594,000 

Total  

59,610,000 

13,346,000 

72,956,000 
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From  1871  to  1902  the  increMe  of  iadebtedneas  wms  :- — 


Statet. 

ItemZMduuL 

TMiL 

On  account  of  Slate  and  Municipalities 
Private  ii^vestments 

£ 
•  166,464,000 
114,282,000 

50,377,000 
3,999,000 

£ 
216,841,000 
118,281,000 

Total 

280,746,000 

54,376,000 

335,122,000 

The  figures  just  given  are  irrespective  of  the  money  broii^t  by 
persons  taking  up  their  abode  in  Australasia;  the  amount  of  such  money 
is  very  considerable,  as  will  presently  appear. 

The  interests  of  the  various  states  are  so  intertwined  that  there  is 
not  a  Little  difficulty  in  accurately  determining  tdie  amount  of  capital 
imported  on  private  account,  in  which  each  stands  indebted  to  Great 
Britain.  In  former  editions  of  this  work  such  a  distribution  was 
made,  but  the  changes  that  have  taken  place  since  1893,  in  which 
year  the  bank  crisis  occurred,  have  been  so  many  and  so  extensive, 
that  a  separation  of  the  respective  interests  of  the  various  States  is  well- 
nigh  impossible. 

In  considering  the  question  of  the  annual  payment  made  by  Austral- 
asia to  Oreat  Britain — which  is  its  sole  creditor — it  is  important  to 
have  distinctly  in  view  the  fact  that  part  of  this  income  is  payable 
irrespective  of  production,  and  part  only  arises  when  there*  has  been 
antecedent  production.  In  the  first  of  these  categories  is  the  charge 
on  state  and  municipal  borrowings  to  the  amount  alr^idy  stated 
(£8,859,000),  and  from  two-fifths  to  a  half  of  the  income  from  private 
investments,  or,  in  round  figures,  £3,500,000 — the  two  taken  together 
making  a  sum  of  £12,359,000,  or  £2  12s.  8d.  per  inhabitant,  which  must 
be  exported  entirely  irrespective  of  the  condition  of  productive  industry. 
It  may  here  be  remarked  that  there  is  another  source  of  drains^  from 
these  states  to  be  considered  in  estimating  the  tributary  stream  flowing 
from  Australasia  to  England — that  is,  the  income  of  absentee  colonists, 
which  for  1902  probably  reached  £400,000,  a  figure  very  greatly 
below  that  of  previous  3rears.  The  total  payments  to  outside  creditors 
or  investors  during  1902  may  be  sunmiarised  as  follow : — 

£ 
Payments  on  account  of  state  or  nranidpal  borrowings, 
and  on  account  of  private  investments  on  which 
interest  must  be  paid  irceapective  of  the  condition 

of  production  12,359,000' 

Return  dependent  on  antecedent  production  4, 850,000 

Absentee  mcomes 400,000 

TotaL - £17.609,000 

Of  the  sum  just  given,  £14,3^,090  is  paid  by  the  states  of  the 
Commonwealth,  and  £2,743,000  by  New  Zealand. 
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From  these  figures  it' will  be  gathered  that  for  these  states  to  pay 
Uieir  waj  there  ought  to  be  an  excess  of  exports  over  imports  equal 
to  the  interest  on  Imins  outstanding  and  the  earnings  of  investments 
— tiiatis  to  say,  if  no  capital  were  introduced  and  none  withdrawn. 
But  equilibrium  in  this  respect  is  not  to  be  looked  for.  Even  now 
there  is  a  stream  of  capital  coming  here  in  excess  of  what  is  with- 
drawn ;  and  in  i>he  worst  years  several  thousand  persons  arrive  in 
AuBtnlasia  with  the  intention  of  settling,  a  laii*ge  proportion  of  whom 
bring  with  them  some  little  capital  with  which  to  begin  their  career  in 
their  new  homa  In  the  foregoing  pages  the  expression  '^  cc^ital  intro- 
dofied"  must  be  taken  in  a  qualified  sense.  TJnder  the  condition  of 
egnilihrinm  between  the  introduction  and  withdrawal  of  capital,  as. 
already  demonstrated,  Australasia  would  show  an  excess  of  exports 
representing  the  interest  on  state  and  other  public  loans  and  the  tribute 
due  to  jnivate  investors.  This  export  for  1902  was  about  £17,609,000,. 
and  it  is  therefore  plain  that  Australasia  might  increase  its  indebtednesa 
to  the  extent  of  over  seventeen  and  a  habt  millions  in  any  one  year  and 
at  the  same  time  show  an  equality  between  its  imports  and  exports. 
With  this  explanation  in  mind  it  will  not  be  difficult  to  understand 
liow,  in  spite  of  the  fact  that  during  the  last  thirty-two  years  the 
indebtedness  of  Australasia  was  increased  by  £335,117,000,  the 
balance  of  trade  during  the  same  period  was  against  the  country 
to  the  extent  of  £10,908,000.  Such  is  the  operation  of  interest 
as  affecting  a  debtor  country.  In  further  explanation  of  this  view 
of  the  matter  the  following  figures  are  given;  they  refer  to  the 
borrowings  of  the  Governments  and  local  bodies  during  the  thirty-two 
years  1871-1902 :— 


Slate. 

BorronrincA  of  State 

and  tiocal 
Government  Bodies. 

Interest  on  State 

and  Local 

Oovemment  Loans. 

Net  Amount 

of 

Money  introduced. 

Neir  South  Wales 

£ 
63,261,000 
40,117,000 
31,425,000 
20,160,000 
14.363,000 
7,168,000 

£ 
42,836,000 
43,030,000 
26,308,000 
19,127,000 
2,914,000 
6,909,000 

£ 
10,426,000 

Victoria 

(— )  3,813,000 
6,117,000 
1,023,000 

Qnwnalaod 

Soath  Australia 

Western  Australia 

11,439,000 

Tft^rnivnif^ ,,..,_.,.,.  . 

1,249,000 

CoBnnomraalth  

KewZealaad  

166,464,000 
60,377,000 

140,0^,000 
49,994,000 

26,440,000 
383,000 

Australasia 

216,841,000 

190,018,000 

26,823,000 

It  will  be  «een  that  out  of  loans  aggregating  £216,841,000  a  sum  of 
only  £26,623,000  reached  Australasia,  the  balance  of  £190,018,000 
being  retained  in  London  to  meet  interest  charges,  as  a  set-ofif  against 
a  similar  sam  which  otherwise  it  would  have  bean  necessary  to  remit 
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from  Australasia.      The  figures  in  regard  to  private  borrowings  are 
still  more  striking : — 

Private  borrowings  in  excess  of  withdrawals £11 8,281,000 

Capital  introduced  by  persons  taking  up  their  abode  in 

Australasia 27,141.000 

Total  inflow  of  capital  £145,422,000 

Earnings  of  investments  of  non-residents  and  incomes  of 
ab^ntees  in  excess  of  income  derived  by  residents  in 

Australasia  from  investments  abroad    183,152,000 

Excess  of  outflow  over  inflow £37,790,000 

Leaving  out  of  consideration  the  capital  introduced  by  immigrants,  it 
will  be  seen  that  since  1871  the  return  to  investors, together  with  absentee 
incomes,  has  exceeded  by  nearly  sixty-five  millions  the  amount  invested  in 
Australasia,  although  of  the  principal  sum,  £1 18,281,000  still  remains  due. 
Tt  may  be  difiicult  to  conceive  how  such  a  result  has  been  possible,  but 
the  difliculty  will  be  lessened  when  it  is  remembered  that  at  the  beginning 
of  the  i)eriod  embraced  in  the  tables  the  Australasian  states  were 
already  paying  an  annual  tribute  to  private  investors  of  £3,517,000, 
and,  therefore,  on  account  of  debts  incurred  and  investments  made  prior 
to  1871  something  like  112  millions  might  have  been  paid  away  during 
the  last  thirty-two  years  without  any  reduction  in  the  principal  owing. 

Movement  op  Capital. 

The  movement  of  capital  towards  Australasia  up  to  the  end  of  1870 
presented  no  features  of  unusual  importance,  for  the  total  sum  received, 
though  large,  representing  as  it  did  rather  more  than  £38  per  inhabi- 
tant, was  not  larger  than  might  reasonably  have  been  expected  to  be 
introduced  into  a  country  so  rapidly  adding  to  its  population  and  so  fertile 
in  resources.  During  this  period  the  investments  on  private  account 
and  by  the  various  Governments  were  almost  equal  in  amount,  but  in 
the  thirty  years  that  followed,  the  borrowing  operations  of  the 
Governments  far  outstripped  private  investments.  The  following  table 
shows  the  borrowings  of  the  state  and  on  private  account  up  to  the  end 
of  1870,  and  in  five-year  periods  subsequent  to  that  date : — 


Monoy  reisod  by 

Private  Investments, 

Period. 

excluding 
Immignuits'  Capital. 

TotaL 

Bodies. 

£ 

£ 

£ 

Prior  to  1871 

34,362,000 

38,694,000 

72,966,000 

1871-75 

20,999,000 

•2,392,000 

18,607,000 

1876-80 

32.804,000 

11,407,000 

44.211,000 

1881-85 

46,944,000 

37,186,000 

84,130,000 

1886-90 

63,374,000 

49,077,000 

102,461,000 

1891-95 

28,653,000 

•1,322,000 

27,331,000 

1896-1900 

21,982,000 

18.400,000 

40,382,000 

1901-1902 

12,086,000 

6,925,000 

18,010,000 

Total 

251,203,000 

156,875,000 

408,078,000 

*  Excess  of  withdrawals  over  investments. 
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In  the  foregoing  table  the  importation  of  capital  by  imminn^^ntR 
has  been  neglected ;  if  this  be  taken  into  consideration,  the  figures 
given  in  the  next  table  show  the  full  amount  for  the  period  subsequent 
to  1870  :— 

Period.  Totol  Capital  Introduced. 

1871-76 £23,010,000 

1876-80 48,959,000 

1881-85 90,604,000 

1886-90 107,088,000 

1891-95 30,706.000 

1896-1900 42,847,000 

1901-1902 19,160,000 

Total £362,263,000 

The  total  indebtedness  of  Australasia  to  British  investors  is  set 
down  in  the  foregoing  pages  at  £408,078,000,  and  the  annual  return 
therefrom,  excluding  absentee  incomes,  XI 7, 209,000.  The  capital  sum 
represents  a  weight  of  £86  18s.  9d.  per  inhabitant,  and  the  annual 
return  £3  13s.  4d.  The  apparent  interest  earned  is,  therefore,  slightly 
above  4  per  cent.,  a  rate  which  must  be  considered  very  favour 
able,  seeing  that  X25 1,203,000,  or  three-fifths  of  the  total,  comprises 
Government  and  Municipal  securities.  The  indebtedness  of  the  states 
of  the  Ck>mmon wealth  to  British  creditors  amounts  to  £340,356,000,  or 
£S7  I  Is.  8d.  per  inhabitant,  of  which  XI  92,984,000  is  due  by  the  central 
and  local  governing  bodies,  and  £147,372,000  represents  private 
investments.  The  indebtedness  of  New  Zealand  is  £67,722,000,  or 
£83  168.  5d.  per  inhabitant,  of  which  £58,219,000  is  owing  by  the 
central  and  local  governing  bodies,  and  £9,503,000  represents  private 
investments. 

From  the  table  given  above  showing  the  total  amount  of  money 
including  that  brought  to  the  country  by  immigrants  introduced 
during  each  quinquennial  period  since  1870,  it  will  be  seen  that  the 
net  introduction  of  capital  during  the  first  period  was  £23,010,000, 
and  of  this  New  Zealand  received  £10,707,000,  or  nearly  one-half,  prin- 
cipally the  proceeds  of  Governmental  borrowings,  the  withdrawals  of 
private  capital  being  nearly  as  large  as  the  amount  introduced.  Queens- 
land and  New  South  Wales  had,  during  the  period,  an  accession  of 
capital  to  the  extent  of  £4,329,000  and  £4,321,000  respectively;  in 
the  one  case  the  sum  obtained  by  the  state  was  £2,389,000,  and  by 
the  public,  £1,940,000,  while  in  the  other  case  the  sum  introduced  by 
the  state  was  £2,861,000,  and  by  private  persons  something  less  than 
£1,460,000.  The  net  sum  introduced  into  Victoria  was  £2,982,000, 
the  state  having  imported  £3,352,000,  while  the  export  of  private 
capital  was  some  £370,000.  Tasmania  received  in  all  £1,210,000,  of 
which  £220,000  was  introduced  by  the  state,  and  nearly  one  million 
by  private  persons,  which  must  be  reckoned  a  very  considerable  sum 
in  view  of  the  smallness  of  the  population  of  the  island.  Nearly  the 
whole  sum  introduced  into  Western  Australia  (£400,000)  was  by  the 
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Government.  Sonth  Australia,  even  so  bar  bock  as  1871-75,  was  in 
a  very  different  position  to  the  other  states  in  regard  to  private 
investments.  Daring  the  five  years  the  state  introduced  J&l;722,000, 
but  £2,661,000  was  withdrawn  by  lenders  or  sent  out  of  the  state  fbr 
investment.  Speaking  generally,  the  period  1871  to  1875  was  marked 
by  large  public  borrowing,  with  a  very  moderate  influx  of  private  capital 
During  this  interval  the  importation  by  the  various  Governments 
amounted  to  £2  per  inhabitant  yearly,  the  private  investments  being 
not  more  than  4s.  per  inhabitant. 

The  period  from  1876  to  1880  showed  a  net  importation  of  capital  to 
the  amount  of  £48,959,000,  or  more  than  twice  the  sum  received  during 
the  preceding  five  years.  Of  the  sum  named,  New  Zealand  received 
XI 5, 396,000,  or  slighCly  less  than  one-third,  although  its  population  was 
only  one-eighth  of  the  whole  of  Australasia.  The  lai^r  portion  of  the 
money  brought  to  New  Zealand  was  in  the  shape  of  Government  loons, 
which  amounted  to  £10,884,000,  the  net  sum  received  on  aceount  of 
private  investment  being  £4,512,000.  New  South  Wales  stood  next  as 
regards  the  amount  of  capital  received,  but  the  borrowing  by  ih.e  state 
and  local  bodies  only  amounted  to  £5,458,000,  or  half  the  sum  raised 
by  New  Zealand,  while  the  private  investments  amounted  ixjf  about 
^,168,000,  of  which  nearly  two  millions  were  received  with  immigrants 
taking  up  their  permanent  abode  in  the  state.  The  total  capital  im- 
ported into  New  South  Wales  during  the  five  years  was  £13,626,000. 
Queensland  received  £8,028,000  during  the  period — an  enoimoos  sum, 
•considering  that  the  population  was  not  more  than  150,000.  Tlie 
money  imported  by  the  Government  was  £4,980,000,  and  that 
invested  by  private  persons,  £3,048,000.  The  Victorian  Government 
imported  £5,229,000,  while  the  sum  sent  to  the  state  by  private 
investors,  over  and  above  the 'amount  withdrawn,  was  £1,949,000.  The 
South  Australian  Government  borrowed  largely  during  the  five  years, 
the  sum  raised  being  £5,217,000,  but,  as  in  the  previous  period,  the  sum 
withdrawn  by  investors  or  sent  to  other  states  for  investment  exceeded 
the  capital  introduced  by  £1,644,000.  Both  Tasmania  and  Western 
Australia  received  less  capital  froin  abroad  from  1876  to  1880  t^an  in 
the  previous  five  years,  the  amounts  being  £954,000  and  £204,000 
respectively.  The  Government  borrowings  were  £671,000  in  t^  o«e 
<5ase  iand  £365,000  in  the  other;  but  in  Tasmania  there  was  an  invest^ 
ment  of  £283,000  by  private  pei-sons,  and  a  withdrawal  of  £161,000  in 
the  case  of  Western  Australia.  Taking  Australasia  as  a  whole,  the 
public  borrowings  during  1876-80  were  large,  amounting  to  £32,804,000, 
or  a  yearly  sum  of  about  £2  12s.  per  inhabitant.  The  import  of  private 
money  continued  on  a  more  extended- scale,  the  sum  received  in  excess 
of  withdi^wals  being  £16,155,000,  but  nearly  five  millions  of  this  Hum 
were  brought  in  by  immigrants. 

The  facility  with  which  New  Zealand  had  been  able  to  obtain  momey 
on  loan  during  the  five  years  1876-80  was  an  object  lesson  not  lost  on 
the  Australian  states,  for  during  the  five  years  froin  1881  to  1885  the  sum 
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of  £46,944,000*  waa  raised  by  the  rarions  Governments  and  local  bodies ; 
wbile  private  investors,  banks,  and  financial  institutions  poured  in 
money  at  an  almost  equal  rate,  the  net  sum  received  on  private  account 
being,  in  round  figures,  £43,560,000.  These  sums  represent  yeariy 
amounts  of  £3  2s.  4d.  and  £2  18a  Id,  or  together  over  £6  per  inhabitant 
— a  rate  of  increase  in  indebtedness  quite  unparalleled  in  any  country 
eiKoept  in  the  next  succeeding  live  years  of  Australasian  history.  Of 
die  large  sum  of  £90,504,000  received  by  these  states,  the  share  of 
Ihw  South  Wales  was  £30,473,000.  In  the  light  of  this  statement  it 
is  easy  to  understand  how,  during  this  same  period,  though  one  of 
drought  and  restricted  production,  the  industrial  life  of  the  state  was 
marked  by  increasing  wages,  shorter  hours,  and  full  employment.  The 
importation  by  the  state  amounted  to  £16,066,000,  and  by  private 
investors  to  £14,407,000,  but  of  the  sum  last  quoted  £2,719,000  repre- 
amted  the  money  brought  by  immigrants  and  entailed  no  burthen  on 
the  state  for  future  interest  to  be  exported.  This  period  was,  so  far 
as  New  South  Wales  is  concerned,  the  one  marked  by  the  most  lavish 
borrowing  by  the  state,  though  it  yields  to  the  subsequent  quinquen- 
aium  in  regard  to  the  importation  of  private  capital.  Queensland  was 
next  to  New  South  Wales  in  receipt  of  most  money  during  the 
period  under  review,  the  Government  of  that  state  having  obtained 
£7,094,000,  while  private  investments  amounted  to  £12,505,000— 
enormous  sums  for  a  population  of  a  quarter  of  a  million.  Included  in 
the  private  investments,  however,  is  the  sura  of  £1,927,000  introduced 
by  immigrants  taking  up  their  abode  permanently  in  the  state. 
The  imports  of  capital  into  New  Zealand  during  the  quinquennium 
were  still  very  heavy,  amounting  to  £7,442,000  by  the  Government,  and 
£10,475,000  on  private  account,  or  £17,917,000  in  all.  Of  the  private 
importation,  £587,000  accompanied  the  owners  who  settled  in  the 
colony.  The  capital  received  by  Victoria,  which  in  the  two  preceding 
periods  amounted  to  very  moderate  sums,  now  rose  to  £13,002,000, 
viz.,  £8,519,000  on  account  of  the  Government,  and  £4,483,000  by 
private  investors.  The  South  Australian  Government  in  1881-85  was 
still  a  large-  borrower,  £5,895,000  being  raised  and  expended  during 
tiiat  time,  while,  contrary  to  the  experiences  of  previous  periods,  there 
was  an  importation  on  private  account  of  £1,000,000.  Tasmania,  also, 
considerably  Increased  its  borrowings,  the  state  raising  £1,465,000  in 
the  five  years,  while  £425,000  was  sent  for  investment  or  was  received 
with  the  owners.  The  borrowing  of  the  Western  Australian  Govern- 
ment for  1881-85  amounted  to  £463,000,  but  not  more  than  £265,000 
was  received  fbr  private  investment,  or  in  all  £728,000. 

The  next  period,  1886-90,  was  marked  by  very  extraordinary  features. 
He  average  population  of  Australasia  was  3,540,000,  yet  during  the 
short  space  of  five  years  the  various  states  governing,  these  people 
roisedl  and  expended£53,374,000,  while  an  additional  sum  of  £53,714,000 
was  received  for  investment  on  private  account,  or  was  introduced  into 
the  country  by  persons  who  made  it   cheir  abode.     But  even  more 
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astonishment  will  be  evinced  on  considering  the  detailed,  figures  for  each 
state.  Of  the  large  total  received  bj  the  various  states,  considerably 
more  than  one-half — £54,690,000 — was  obtained  by  Victoria,  and,  as. 
the  population  during  the  five  years  under  review  was  1,070,000,  tJie 
inflow  of  capital  amounted  to  over  £51  per  inhabitant  The  state  and 
local  bodies  borrowed  and  disbursed  £16,987,000,  which  was  the  largest 
expenditure  from  the  proceeds  of  loans  that  any  state  contrived  to 
crowd  into  the  short  space  of  five  years.  The  private  capitid  introduced 
was  £35,792,000,  and  the  sum  brought  by  persons  taking  up  their 
abode  in  the  country  was  £1,911,000.  These  figures  afford  a  sufficient 
due  to  the  astounding  impetus  which  trade  received  during  these  years, 
and  the  corresponding  rise  in  land  values.  New  South  Wales,  though 
not  the  recipient  of  so  much  money  as  its  southern  neighbour,  neverthe- 
less contrived  to  obtain  }&28, 145,000 — a  far  larger  sum  than  could  be 
conveniently  absorbed  in  five  years,  especially  as  in  the  like  preceding 
period  £30,000,000  was  absorbed  The  capital  introduced  represented 
£11,571,000  of  Government  borrowings,  £15,187,000  of  private  invest- 
ments, and  £1,387,000  brought  by  persons  making  New  South  Wales 
their  home.  The  Queensland  Government  was  also  a  large  borrower, 
its  loan  expenditure  during  the  five  years,  1886-90,  being  not  less  than 
£9,581,000.  The  private  capital  introduced,  however,  fell  off  largely. 
The  sum  received,  allowing  for  withdrawals  to  the  amount  of  £3,360,000, 
was  £1,574,000.  The  flow  of  private  money  to  New  Zealand  practically 
ceased  during  the  period  now  under  consideration,  amounting  only  to 
£632,000,  as  compared  with  £10,475,000  in  the  preceding  five  years  ; 
but  Government  borrowings  still  continued,  and  a  sum  of  £6,560,000 
was  raised  and  expended.  South  Australia  occupied  an  exceptional 
position,  for  though  the  Government  introduced  some  £5,693,000,  there 
was  a  large  withdrawal  of  private  capital,  or,  as  it  may  be,  an  export  of 
capital  for  investment  in  other  states,  so  that  the  net  import  on  public 
and  private  account  amounted  to  £1,345,000.  Tasmania,  with  ita 
population  of  1 50,000,  was  well  in  the  struggle  for  British  investments^ 
the  State  importation  being  £2,557,000,  and  the  investment  by  private 
persons,  £570,000  ;  of  this  last  sum  £85,000  was  introduced  by  persons 
taking  up  their  abode  in  the  state.  It  was  about  this  period,  too,  that 
Western  Australia  began  to  attract  attention  as  a  field  for  investment, 
for  over  and  above  the  sum  of  £425,000  introduced  by  the  Crovemment, 
about  £1,009,000  was  invested  by  private  persons,  perhaps  one-fifth  of 
the  amount  being  accompanied  by  the  investors  themselves. 

The  recitation  of  borrowing  just  given  brings  the  financial  history  of 
the  Australias  down  to  the  close  of  1890.  Two  years  more  of  ci^it 
and  investment  remain  to  be  ti*aced,  after  which  came  the  collapse  of 
credit,  and  the  events  of  May,  1893,  still  fresh  in  the  public  memory. 
That  two  years  elapsed  after  the  close  of  1890  before  Australasian 
public  credit  in  London  finally  collapsed  is  true  only  of  Victoria,  and 
in  a  modified  sense  of  New  South  Wales,  Western  Australia,  and 
Tasmania.     These  states  continued   to  be  the   recipients  of  British 
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money,  but  private  investments  were — excepting  in  the  case  of 
Victoria — on  a  minor  scala  Victoria  received  fresh  capital  to  the 
extent  of  £8,834,000,  of  which  amount  only  £464,000  was  brought 
in  by  immigrants.  New  South  Wales  received  from  private  invest- 
ments over  £3,000,000,  but  the  withdrawals  were  also  extensive,  so 
that  the  net  amount  of  capital  invested  was  only  £1,711,000.  Western 
Australia  received  £952,000,  of  which  £408,000  was  accompanied  by 
the  owners.  Tasmania  received  £792,000,  and  of  this  about  £271,000 
was  introduced  by  permanent  residents.  Withdrawals  of  private 
capital  were  already  in  progress  before  the  close  of  1890,  and  were 
continued  from  South  Australia,  but  to  a  less  extent  than  in  the 
preceding  period.  New  Zealand  ceased  to  receive  any  private  money, 
while  Queensland,  for  the  first  time  in  its  history,  showed  a  net  with- 
drawal of  capital,  the  amount  of  which  during  the  two  years  was 
£2,011,000,  but  as  the  state  had  introduced  £1,917,000,  there  was  an 
actual  withdrawal  of  £3,928,000.  During  the  two  years  1891  and 
1892  the  total  capital  imported  into  Australasia  was  £25,083,000,  and 
of  this  £18,786,000  was  introduced  by  the  various  Governments  and 
local  bodies. 

During  the  three  years  which  followed  there  was  a  withdrawal  of 
private  capital  from  Australasia  to  the  extent  of  £7,619,000,  so  that 
in  spite  of  the  importation  during  the  years  1891  and  1892,  the 
quinquennium  showed  a  net  withdrawal  of  £1,322,000.  There  was 
during  the  period  a  movement  of  £20,088,000  apparently  introduced, 
and  £21,410,000  withdrawn ;  but  this  movement  was  mainly  between 
the  states  themselves,  and  not  between  Australasia  and  Great  Britain. 
Looking  at  the  figures  in  detail,  it  would  seem  that  there  was  an 
importation  in  excess  of  withdrawals  of  £14,686,000  into  Victoria,  and 
£2,382,000  into  Western  Australia.  So  far  as  Victoria  is  concerned, 
this  introduction  of  money  was  not  by  way  of  investment;  it  was  merely 
the  recall  by  the  large  financial  institutions  of  th<^ir  capital  from  other 
states.  This  withdrawal  affected  New  South  Wales  and  Queensland 
most  largely;  £10,162,000  was  withdrawn  from  the  latter  province 
during  the  five  years,  and  it  is  a  great  tribute  to  its  resources  and 
stability  that  this  withdrawal  should  have  been  effected  with  ko  little 
disturbance  to  its  financial  position.  New  South  Wales  lost  £4,481,000, 
part  of  which  represents  deposits  gathered  in  London  and  withdrawn 
daring  the  panic,  and  part  transference  of  capital  by  branch  institutions 
to  the  head  oflBces  in  Melbourne.  From  New  Zealand  £2,143,000  was 
withdrawn,  and  fi-om  South  Australia  £1,698,000.  The  withdrawal  in 
nearly  all  cases  was  a  silent  one ;  and  it  was  only  when  a  financial 
institution  absolutely  failed  and  the  courts  were  invoked  to  consent  to 
the  removal  of  assets  that  the  community  at  large  realised  the  process 
that  had  been  going  on. 

Taking  the  whole  period  of  five  years  the  net  amount  introduced  was 
£30,705,000,  the  various  governments  obtaining  £28,653,300  from 
abroad,  while  private  investors  withdrew  £1,322,000,  but  as  immigration 
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did  not  entirely  cease  it  is  eetinaated  that  X3,374,000  was  introdooed 
during  the  period  by  persons  who -took  up  their  permanent  abode  inliie 
country.  The  respective  shares  Kif  the  )«tate  Qovemments  in  the  moD^ 
obtained  in  London  on  loan  was  as  ifollows  : — 

New  South  Wakt dEll,656,000 

Victoria  5,430i000 

Queendand 2,996,000 

South  Australia   638,000 

Western  Auatralia    2,291,000 

Tasmania 1,835,000 

Commonwealth 1^1,845,000 

NewZeaUnd 3,808,000 

Australasia £28,653,000 

The  withdrawal  from  Australia  praotieaUy  ceased  in  1895,  bitt 
during  the  next  five  years  the  movement  of  capital  between  the  States 
and  Europe  was  much  involved,  and  cannot  be  traced  very  definitely. 
In  1896  and  1897  there  was  a  (x>nsidemble  amount  of  money  intro- 
duced into  Western  Australia,  where  the  gold-fields  claimed  much 
attention  from  British  mining  speculators.  In  the  same  years,  about 
J&4,000,000  of  private  capital  was  brought  to  New  South  Wedes  ;  a 
large  part  of  this,  however,  was  m(Hiey  that  had  been  withdrawn 
during  the  period  following  the  bank  crisis.  In  1898  and  the  two 
following  years,  considerable  sums  were  also  brought  to  New  South 
Wales,  so  that  in  the  five  years  ending  with  1900  the  State  received 
altogether  some  XI 0,000,000  of  private  capital.  During  these  five 
years  the  imports  and  exports  of  Victoria  were  practically  equal  in 
amount,  and  as  the  payments  on  behalf  of  the  GU>vemment  in  London 
exceeded  its  borrowings  by  £7,350,000,  and  as  there  were  also  large 
payments  on  private  account,  this  equality  could  only  have  been 
brought  about  by  private  borrowing.  Careful  estimates  plaoe  the 
money  so  introduced  at  about  £10,600,000.  This  money,  however^ 
may  not  have  been  required  for  investment  in  Victoria,  as  Melbourne  is 
the  headquarters  of  many  important  financial  institutions,  who9e  interests 
extend  over  the  whole  of  Australia.  A  certain  amount  was  also  aent 
to  Tasmania  for  investment  during  these  five  years  ;  on  the  other  hand 
the  process  of  withdrawing  capital  from  Queensland  was  continued,  and 
it  is  probable  that  an  average  of  £1,500,000  a  year  left  that  state. 
During  the  five  years,  1896-1900,  the  various  state  Governments 
increased  their  indebtedness  to  outside  creditors  by  £14,735,000, 
more  than  half  of  which  (£7,600,000)  was  obtained  by  Weatem 
Austraha.  New  South  Wale4  obtained  £2,650,000;  Queensland, 
£2,900,000;  South  Australia,  £985,000;  and  Victoria,  £600,000. 
The  New  Zealand  Gk)vemment  also  borrowed  freely,  and  increased  its 
indebtedness  to  the  London  market,  including  small  sums  borrowed  by 
local  bodies,  by  £7,187,000.  Owing  to  its  exceptionally  prosperous 
condition,  the  colony  was  able  to  repay  £4,450,000  to  its  private 
creditors.     It  has  been  claimed  in  some  quarters  that  this  withdrawal 
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of  capital  from  New  Zealand  was  the  voluntary  act  of  investors 
dissatisfied  with  the  trend  of  New  Zeakmd  legislation.  Be  that  as  it 
may,  the  fact  remains  that  at  the  present  tame  the  indebtedness 
of  New  Zealand  to  various  non-resident  creditors  is  less  than 
J&l  0,000,000  sterling,  and  during  the  whole  period  over  which  the 
process  of  withdrawal  has  extended,  the  industries  of  the  colony  have 
midergone  rapid  expansion. 

Taldng  Australia  and  New  Zealand  together,  during  the  five  years 
1896—1900  the  introduction  of  money  on  government  account  amounted 
to  £21,982,000 ;  besides  this  £18,400,000  was  invested  by  persons 
living  outside  Australia  in  excess  of  money  withdrawn,  while  the  intro- 
duction of  capital  by  immigrants  amounted  to  £2,465,000. 

During  the  two  years,  1901-1902,  the  governments  of  the  Australian 
States  obtained  £7,695,000  from  the  London  market.  New  South  Wales, 
Western  Australia  and  Queensland  being  the  chief  borrowers.  In 
these  two  years  also  considerable  sums  were  sent  to  the  country  for 
investment,  the  introduction  of  capital  in  excess  of  withdrawals  amount- 
ing approximatel}-  to  £7,570,000,  while  the  money  brought  by  immi- 
grants during  the  same  period  was  estimated  to  have  been  £1,140,000. 
The  New  Zealand  Government  continued  its  borrowing  policy  and 
£4,390,000  was  obtained  by  it  in  London.  The  repayment  of  British 
money  on  private  investment  continued,  and  it  is  estimated  that 
£1,645,000  was  withdrawn  from  the  colony  during  the  two  years  on 
this  account.  Taking  Australia  and  New  Zealand  together,  during  the 
years  1901-1902  the  sum  of  £19,150,000  was  invested  either  with  the 
Government  or  in  private  enterprise,  in  excess  of  the  loans  repaid  and 
capital  withdrawn. 

In  speaking  of  the  British  capital  invested  in  Australasia  no  mention 
has  been  made  of  the  amount  lost  by  the  owners  in  unprofitable  specu- 
lations, of  which  there  have  been  not  a  few.  From  the  nature  of  the 
case  the  sum  total  of  these  losses  cannot  be  stated  with  any  degree  of 
accuracy  ;  but  there  is  no  reason  to  suppose  that  the  proportion  is 
greater  than  would  have  occurred  in  like  investments  if  made  in  the 
British  Isles. 

Income. 

The  incomes  received  by  the  people  of  Australasia  can  be  determined 
with  considerable  accuracy,  as  the  information  available  for  such  an 
estimate  is  fairly  extensive.  For  New  South  Wales,  Victoria,  South 
Australia,  and  New  Zealand  there  are  income-tax  figures,  in  Queensland 
and  Tasmania  particulars  of  collections  under  dividend  and  income-tax 
acts,  and  for  several  of  the  states  very  full  returns  relating  to  land- values. 
Besides  these  direct  sources  of  information  there  are  official  estimates 
of  incomes  for  New  South  Wales  and  New  Zealand.  Excluding  the 
revenues  of  the  various  state  governments,  the  yearly  income  derived 
from  Australasia  amounts  to  £224,101,000,  and  of  this  sum  local 
residents   draw  £206,492,000^  and   British   investors  and  absentees 
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£17,609,000,  and  of  this  last-mentioned  sum  £8,859,000  represents 
income  derived  from  Government  or  municipal  stocks,  and  £8,750,000 
the  amount  from  private  sources.  Of  the  total  income  (£224,101,000) 
the  states  of  the  Commonwealth  claim  £184,674,000,  and  New- 
Zealand  £39,427,000,  the  incomes  of  non-residents  in  each  case  being 
£14,866,000  and  £2,743,000. 

Leaving  out  of  consideration  the  income  drawn  by  debenture-holders 
in  England,  it  would  appear  that  the  income  derived  from  private 
fiources  for  each  of  the  states  was : — 

SUte.  Total.  Perlnhabituit. 

New  South  Wales £63,927,000  £459 

Victoria   52,819,000  437 

Queensland 22.940,000  448 

South  Australia 14,724,000  40*3 

Western  Australia 15,864,000  77*4 

Tasmania 7,834,000  446 

Commonwealth  £178,108,000  £462 

New  Zealand 37,134,000  465 

Australasia £215,242,000  46*2 

The  amount  of  income  derived  from  private  sources  (that  is  to  say, 
all  incoDies  except  payments  made  by  the  various  governments  and 
local  bodies  to  their  debenture-holders),  is  thus  £215,242,000,  and  of 
this  amount  £8,750,000,  or  slightly  over  4  per  cent.,  is  drawn  by  non> 
residents. 

Dividing  the  incomes  into  two  categories,  viz.,  those  below  and  those 
above  £200  a  year,  very  intere>sting  results  are  obtained ;  the  figures 
do  not  include  the  sum  of  £8,859,000  paid  to  non-resident  debenture- 
holders  and  holders  of  local  government  stock  : — 


state. 

• 

Number 

of  persons  * 

with  inoomes 

of  £200 

and  over. 

Total  Incomes 

£200  and 

over. 

Total 

Incomes  under 

£200. 

New  South  Wales 

Victoria  

No. 
29,700 
24,557 

8,100 
13,610 

5.000 

3,780 

£ 
19,539,000 
15,852.000 
5,613,000 
4,319,000 
3,630,000 
2,120,000 

£ 
44,388,000 
36,967,000 
17.327,000 
10,405,000 
12,234,000 
5,714,000 

Queensland     

South  Australia 

Western  Australia 

Tasmania    

Commonwealth 

New  Zeftlnnd  ..,. 

84,747 
14,470 

51,073,000 
8,318,000 

127,035.000 
28.816,000 

Australasia 

99,217 

59,391,000 

155,851,000 
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The  incomes  of  the  various  states  depend  in  a  very  large  measure 
upon  the  number  of  adult  male  workers  in  those  States,  and  the 
variations  in  the  rates  per  inhabitant  disclosed  by  the  foregoing  table, 
are  largely  due  to  the  different  proportions  which  these  workers  forui  of 
the  general  population.  Amongst  the  Australian  States  Victoria  and 
Western  Australia  stand  at  the  extremes,  the  former  with  307  adult 
males  per  thousand  of  the  population,  and  the  latter  with  477  per 
thousand,  and  it  is,  therefore,  easy  to  understand  how,  in  such  circum- 
stances, the  revenue  per  head  of  population  in  Western  Australia  so 
greatly  exceeds  that  of  Victoria. 

In  the  edition  of  this  work,  published  in  1900,  attention  was  directed 
to  the  smallness  of  the  aggregate  incomes  in  Victoria  subject  to  taxation 
— that  is,  incomes  in  excess  of  £200.  In  the  year  then  reviewed  the 
total  of  such  incomes  was  £10,080,000,  and  the  opinion  was  hazarded 
that  the  amount  was  greatly  under-stated.  Confirmation  of  this 
opinion  was  given  by  the  increase,  in  the  year  immediately  following, 
of  the  amount  of  taxable  incomes,  and  in  the  present  calculation  the 
Victorian  incomes  over  £200  have  been  set  down  at  £15,852,000, 
which  is  an  increase  of  over  57*2  per  cent. 

The  incomes  drawn  from  investments  by  persons  non-resident 
amount  to  £8,350,000,  and  about  £400,000  is  spent  by  Australians 
resident  in  Europe.  Of  the  first-mentioned  amount,  £2,850,000  is 
drawn  from  New  South  Wales,  or  nearly  4J  per  cent,  of  the  total 
incomes  of  the  state  apart  from  payments  to  debenture-holders; 
£1,800,000  is  drawn  from  Victoria,  or  3^  per  cent. ;  £1,800,000  from 
Queensland,  or  nearly  8  per  cent. ;  and  £450,000  or  less  than  1 J 
per  cent,  from  New  Zealand.  As  pointed  out  elsewhera  in  this 
volume  the  people  of  New  Zealand  are  rapidly  paying  off  their  private 
indebtedness  to  the  British  moneylender,  and  as  the  process  of  repay- 
ment has  been  accompanied  by  an  increase  in  the  private  wealth  of  the 
colony  and  in  the  output  of  its  industries,  it  must  be  accepted  as  a 
satisfactory  evidence  of  progress.  In  the  case  of  some  of  the  states  the 
absentee  income  derived  from  them,  is  largely  counterbalanced  by 
incomes  derived  from  other  states.  This  is  especially  true  of  South 
Australia  and  Victoria.  The  absentee  incomes  of  the  first-named  are 
equalled,  if  not  exceeded,  by  the  revenue  which  its  residents  derive 
from  investments  in  Western  Australia,  New  South  Wales,  and  Queens- 
land ;  while  as  regards  Victoria  there  is  evidence  that  New  South 
Wal«8  makes  to  the  southern  state  an  annual  payment  of  from 
£480,000  to  £600,000,  according  to  the  character  of  the  season,  while 
Queensland  and  Western  Australia  also  make  large  payments,  so  that 
the  excess  of  absentee  incomes  over  the  earnings  of  Victorian  capital 
abroad  is  not  very  great 

The  detailed  figures  of  the  incomes  of  the  people,  read  with  those 
in  r^;ard  to  property  and  production,  admit  of  several  very  interesting 
comparisons  as  to  the  relation  of  one  to  the  other.  The  following  table 
shows  the  percentage  which  the  incomes  drawn  in  each  state  bear  to  the 
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value  of  private  wealth,  tlie  incomes  being  distinguished   into  total 
incomes  and  those  over  £200  a  year : — 


state. 

Percentage  which 

to  value  of  private 
properly. 

Percentage  which 

Inoomes  e\>er  4tOO 

bear  to  private 

property. 

New  South  Wales 

17-8 
19-0 
20-3 
180 
39-2 
21-8 
19« 

6^ 

Victoria 

5*4 

Queensland ,.... 

41 

South  Australia 

5-3 

Western  Australia ..,, 

9-0 

Tasmania 

5^9 

Commonwealth  

&^ 

New  Zealand „ 

4-8 

Total 

19-8 

5-3 

Taking  Australia  as  a  whole,  the  assessment  placed  upon  private 
property  appears  to  be  about  Itive  times  the  annual  income ;  Western 
Australia  being  the  only  state  which  departs  in  any  marked  d^ree 
from  this  proporticm.  In  that  state  the  assessment  is  only  two  and  a 
half  times,  and  this  low  ratio  is  accounted  for  by  the  ciroumstcyioe 
that  a  large  proportion  of  the  private  property  of  the  state  is  represeirted 
by  gold-mines,  and  the  value  of  a  gold-mine  is  rarely  large  compcured 
with  the  pajrments  made  *f or  wages  and  other  services  connected  with 
its  working. 

As  the  fair  distribution  of  the  income  of  a  coun^  is  of  more 
importance  to  the  population  at  large  than  the  aggregate  amount  of 
all  incomes,  it  is  interesting  to  know  what  proportion  of  the  populaticm 
«ijoys  large  incomes,  and  if  the  incomes  of  the  great  mass  of  the  popu- 
lation are  affected  by  the  accumulation  of  large  incomes  in  few  hands. 
In  the  present  condition  of  statistics  no  great  a;nount  of  light  tsan  be 
thrown  upon  the  question,  although  some  interesting  facts  may  be 
gleaned  from  the  particulars  already  given.  The  unit  for  the  most 
useful  comparison  in  regard  to  incomes  is  the  breod-winnw ;  but  as 
there  are  both  male  and  female  bread-winners  it  is  necessary  to  take 
into  account  the  less  commercial  and  productive  value  of  women's 
work  con^)ared  with  men's.  Taking  the  productive  employssents  of 
New  South  Wales  and  Victoria  as. a  basis,  it  is  found  that  the  eambogs 
of  thirty-six  men  equal  those  of  one  hundred  women,  and  if  this  wage 
efficiency  holds  good  throughout  Australia  the  work  of  the  1,660,784 
male  and  422,123  female  bread-winners  at  the  census  of  1901  would  be 
equivalent  to  that  of  1,712,748  male  bread-winners  alone;  and  com- 
parisons of  earnings  should  ther^ore  be  made  on  the  basis  of  this  last 
number  and  not  on  the  total  1,982,907  of  male  and  female  bread- 
winners taken  together.  There  is,  however,  another  consideration. 
Australia  has  not  yet  developed  a  class  of  independent  women  workers. 
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It  is  true  there  are  considerable  numbers  of  women  who  are  the  main 
bread-winners  of  their  families,  but  as  a  rule  the  earnings  of  the  woman 
go  to  supplement  the  earnings  of  the  head  of  the  family,  usually  the 
house-father,  and  there  are  some  cogent  reasons  why  the  comparison  of 
earnings  and  population  should  be  made  on  the  basis  of  the  number  of 
families  to  be  supported,  and  this,  for  practical  purposes,  may  be  taken 
as  indicated  by  the  number  of  male  bread-winners,  and  on  such  basis 
<he  following  table  has  been  compiled  : — 


state. 

ATer«ge  in- 
come Male 
Bread'inrinners 
whose  income 
iaJeoB  than 
£•00  a  year. 

Averare  in- 
come Male 
Bread-winners 
whose  income 
•xoeeds^BiOO 
a  year. 

Proportion  of  Mate 

Bread-winners  whose 

income  exceeds 

£200  a  year. 

New  South  Wales 

£ 

103 
103 
103 

97 
137 
104 
105 
107 

£ 

658 
^45 
569 
317 
72*5 
561 
530 
575 

6*6    percent. 
61 

4-5        „ 

South  Anstralia 

11-3 

Western  Australia    

Tasmania 

5-9 
6-6 

7-25         M 

New  Zealand 

6-3        „ 

This  statement  forms  a  oorreotive  to  the  table  on  page  322  giving 
the  average  income  per  inhabitant.  In  that  table  South  Australia  and 
Victoria  show  the  smallest  incomes  of  any  of  the  states,  viz.,  £40*3 
and  J£43'7  respectively,  as  compared  with  an  average  of  £45*9  for 
New  South  Wales  and  £44-8  for  Queensland ;  it  would  now  appear 
that  compared  with  the  male  bread-winners  the  average  income  below 
£200  a  year  is  equal  in  Victoria  to  what  it  is  in  Queensland  and  in 
New  South  Wales,  viz.,  £103,  while  in  South  Australia  it  is  £97.  As 
regards  incomes  over  £200,  the  return  for  Victoria  (£645)  is  largely  in 
excess  of  the  average  for  the  Commonwealth ;  but  for  South  Australia 
the  average  (£317)  is  much  below  that  of  the  other  states,  although 
there  is  compensation  in  the  fact  that  such  incomes  are  widely 
distributed;  thus  in  South  Australia  11*3  per  cent  of  all  incomes 
exceed  £200  as  compared  with  4*5  in  Queensland,  5*9  in  Western 
Australia,  and  6*6  in  New  South  Wales  and  Tasmania,  and  the 
comparison  would  be  still  more  favourable  if  the  absentee  incomes 
drawn  by  Victoria  and  South  Australia  from  the  other  states  could 
have  been  brought  into  consideration. 

As  the  income  of  every  country  depends  largely  upon  its  production, 
a  comparison  of  incomes  and  production  is  interesting.  No  general  law 
can  be  laid  down  as  to  the  relation  between  the  two,  but  it  wUl  be  found 
that  the  more  various  and  developed  the  industries  the  greater  will  be 
ihe  income  which  results  from  production. 

The  following  is  the  ratio  of  the  incomes  obtained  in  each  state 
to  the  value  of  production  in  that  state,   as   set  out  on  page  913. 
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It  will  be  seen  that  in  each  case  the  incomes  exceed  the  production  ; 
in  Western  Australia,  however,  the  excess  is  very  little  above  2  per 
cent.,  whereas  in  the  case  of  Victoria  the  excess  is  nearly  78  per  cent. 
The  low  percentage  of  income  given  oflf  by  production  in  the  case  of 
Western  Australia  is  explained  by  the  fact  that  of  the  total  production 
of  £12,544,000,  the  value  of  gold  won  exceeds  £7,000,000,  and  the 
income  given  off,  so  to  speak,  by  this  production  is  far  less  than  the 
value  of  the  production  itself,  for  the  winning  of  gold  not  only  is  a  costly 
process,  but  when  the  precious  metal  is  obtained,  the  cost  of  carriage 
and  handling  and  other  expenses  form  but  a  trifling  percentage  of  its 
value. 


state. 


Percentage  which 
Total  Inoomes  bear 
to  value  of  pro- 
duction. 


Percentage  which 
Incomes  over  £800 
bear  to  production. 


New  South  Wales 

Victoria 

Queensland 

Booth  Aastralia..., 
Western  AustraUa 

Tasmania 

New  Zealand 


49-6 
46-8 
31-8 
47-8 
19-2 
32-9 
26-6 
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TO  the  proper  development  of  a  country  like  Australasia,  ill-supplied 
with  navigable  rivers,  railway  construction  is  absolutely  essential. 
This  has  been  recognised  from  an  early  period,  and  for  the  last  forty 
years  the  Governments  of  the  principal  states  have  been  fully  alive  to 
the  importance  of  carrying  on  the  work.  For  a  long  time,  however, 
they  were  hampered  in  their  efforts  by  the  difficulty  of  borrowing  money 
in  London  at  a  reasonable  rate  of  interest ;  but  since  the  year  1871  con- 
siderable progress  has  been  made  in  the  work  of  construction  ;  indeed, 
by  far  the  greater  portion  of  the  public  debt  of  Australasia  has  been 
contracted  for  railway  purposes.  As  the  area  of  the  six  states  and  New 
Zealand  almost  equals  that  of  Europe  or  the  United  States  of  America, 
while  the  population  numbers  a  little  over  four  and  a  half  millions,  it  is 
almost  needless  to  say  that  many  of  the  lines  run  through  districts  very 
sparsely  peopled.  This  is  particularly  the  case  in  the  states  of  Queens- 
land, South  Australia,  and  Western  Australia,  where  there  are  vast 
tracts  of  territory  in  which  little  in  the  nature  of  permanent  settlement 
has  yet  been  accomplished,  and  in  none  of  the  states  can  it  be  said  that 
the  railway  lines  travei-se  thickly-settled  areai^.  Indeed,  if  a  fault  may 
be  found  with  the  state  policy  pursued  in  the  past,  it  is  that  in  some 
cases  expensive  lines  have  been  laid  down  in  empty  country  the  require- 
ments of  which  could  have  been  effectually  met  for  many  years  to  come 
by  light  and  cheap  lines,  and  that  in  consequence  the  railway  adminis- 
trators find  themselves  heavily  burdened  with  a  number  of  unprofitable 
lines.  A  few  of  these  have  been  closed,  and  the  remainder  are 
worked  at  a  loss.  Notwithstanding  these  drawbacks,  however,  the  rail- 
ways of  the  Commonwealth  of  Australia  collectively  yield  a  net  return 
equal  to  2-51  per  cent.,  and  those  of  Australasia  2*61  per  cent,  on  the 
cost  of  construction. 

History  op  Railway  Construction. 

An  agitation  for  the  introduction  of  the  railway  into  the  colony  of 
New  South  Wales  was  afoot  as  early  as  1846,  and  in  August  of  that 
year  it  was  decided  at  a  public  meeting  held  in  Sydney  to  survey 
a  line  to  connect  the  capital  with  Goulbum.  But  no  decided  step  was 
taken  towards  construction  until  September,  1848,  when  the  Sydney 
Railroad  and  Tramway  Company  was  formed  for  the  purpose  of  laying 
down  a  line  between  Sydney  and  Parramatta  and  Liverpool,  to  be  after 
wards  extended  to  Bathurst  and  to  Goulbum.  The  first  sod  was  turned 
by  the  Hon.  Mrs.  Keith  Stewart,  daughter  of  Sir  Charles  Fitzroy,  the 
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Governor  of  the  ccAuny,  on  the  3rd  July,  1850.  Although  started  during 
a  period  of  trade  depression,  when  there  was  an  abundant  supply  of 
labour,  the  scheme  was  only  well  under  weigh  when  the  discovery  of  gold 
caused  a  stampede  from  the  city,  and  the  company  was  left  without 
workmen  to  carry  on  the  undertaking.  Undeteired,  however,  by  the 
difficulties  into  which  the  changing  conditions  of  the  country  had  plunged 
the  Sydney  Bailroad  and  Tramway  Company,  private  enterprise  in  185S 
essayed  the  further  task  of  constructing  a  line  between  Newcastle  and 
Maitland ;  but  this  project  proved  no  more  successful  than  the  other^ 
and  in  the  following  year  the  Government  was  forced  to  step  in  and 
carry  out  the  schemes  for  which  the  two  companies  had  been  promoted. 
From  that  time  the  work  of  construction  was  vigorously  pressed  forward, 
and  on  the  26th  September,  18*55^  the  line  from  Sydney  to  Parramatta,. 
14  miles  in  length,  was  opened  to  traffic ;  and  on  the  11th  April,  1857» 
Newcastle  was  connected  with  East  Maitland.  The  extension  to  Goul- 
bum  of  the  Sydney  line  was  completed  on  the  27th  May,  1869. 

While  the  Sydney  Railroad  and  Tramway  Comi)any  was  ^ideavouring^ 
to  surmount  the  obstacles  that  had  arisen  in  its  path,  the  work  of  railway 
construction  was  begun  in  the  neighbouring  state  of  Victoria,  no  fewer 
than  three  private  companies  being  promoted  in  1853  for  that  purpose. 
Material  assistance  in  the  shape  of  land  grants  and  guarantee  of  interest 
was  afforded  by  the  Government ;  and  on  the  13th  September,  1854, 
the  first  completed  railway  in  Australasia,  a  line  extending  froio 
Flinders-street,  Melbourne,  to  Port  Melbourne,  was  opened  to  traffic. 
It  had  been  begun  nearly  three  years  after  the  line  to  connect  Sydney 
with  Parramatta,,  but  was  only  2^  miles  long.  No  further  mileage  was 
brought  into  operation  until  May  13,  1857,  when  the  Melbourne  and 
Hobson's  Bay  Railway  Company,  which  had  constructed  the  first  line, 
effected  communication  with  St.  Kilda ;  and  on  the  17th  June  of  the 
same  year  a  line  from  Williamstown  to  Geelong,  39  miles  in  length,  which 
had  been  built  by  another  company,  was  declared  open.  Meanwhile  the 
Government  of  the  state  had  not  remained  inactive.  In  addition  to 
assisting  private  enterprise  with  liberal  concessions,,  it  had  taken  over 
in  1855  an  unfijushed  line  started  by  the  third  of  the  companies  referred 
to,  and  was  cariying  on  the  work  of  construction  on  its  own  account. 
By  the  year  1863  it  had  acquired  all  the  lines  in  the  state  with  the 
exception  of  those  owned  by  the  Melbourne  and  Hobaon's  Bay  Company, 
which  were  not  purchased  until  the  year  1878. 

Although  a  line  from  Goolwa  to  Port  Elliot,  6  miles  in  length,  over 
which  the  locomotive  now  passes,  was  opened  on  the  18th  May,  1854,. 
it  was  at  that  time  merely  a  horse  tramway ;  and  the  first  railVay  iu 
South  Australia  was  a  line  connecting  the  city  with  Port  Adelaide-,  7J 
miles  long,  which  was  thrown  open  to  traffic  on  the  21st  April,  1856. 
The  following  year  saw  a  railway  constructed  as  far  north  as  Gawler  - 
while  on  the  1st  October,  1889,  a  line  from  Palmerston  to  Pine  Creek,. 
in  the  Northern  Territory,  which  had  been  built  by  the  South  Australian 
Government,  was  opened,  the  length  being  145  J  miles. 
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The  northern  state  of  Queensland  bad  enjoyed  the  privilege  of  self- 
^vemment  for  several  years  when,  early  in  1S64,  a  line  to  connect 
Ipewich  with  Grandchester  was  commenced,  and  on  the  3l8t  July  of  the 
same  year  it  was  opened. 

Although  the  Tasmanian  Parliament  granted  a  sum  of  £5,000  in 
1863  for  the  survey  of  a  line  to  connect  Hobart  with  Launceston, 
the  first  railway  in  the  island  was  one  between  Launceston  and 
Deleraine,  45  miles  in  length,  which  was  opened  on  the  10th 
Primary,  1871,  having  been  commenced  three  years  before.  It  was 
built  by  a  private  company,  to  whose  capital,  however,  the  Government 
had  subscribed  eight-ninths  of  the  total  amount  of  £450,000,  on  condi- 
tion that  the  interest  should  be  a  first  charge  on  the  net  receipts,  and 
on  the  3rd  August,  1872,  the  line  passed  entirely  into  the  ownership 
of  the  state.  Communication  between  Hobart  and  Launceston  was 
effected  in  1876  by  the  completion  of  a  line,  connecting  the  southern  city 
-wiyi  Evandale  Junction,  which  was  constructed  by  an  English  company. 
The  last  of  the  states  comprised  in  the  Commonwealth  to  introduce 
the  railway  was  Western  Australia,  where  a  line  from  the  port  of 
Geraldton  to  Northampton  was  begun  during  1874  and  opened  in  1878. 
The  commencement  of  railway  construction  in  New  Zealand  was  due  to 
An  agitation  on  the  part  of  the  settlers  of  Canterbury,  who  were  desirous 
of  facilitating  communication  between  the  city  of  Christchurch  and  the 
port  of  Lyttleton.  The  first  portion  of  the  line,  as  far  as  Ferprmead 
Junction,  was  brought  into  use  on  the  1st  December,  1863. 

The  progi^ess  of  railway  construction,  except,  perha^is,  in  the  state 
of  Victoria,  was  anything  but  rapid  during  the  earlier  years.  This  was 
in  a  great  measure  owing  to  the  sparseness  of  the  population  and  the 
natural  fear  that  the  return  would  not  justify  the  expenditure  which 
would  have  to  be  incurred  in  making  lengthy  extensions  of  the  lines.  It 
was  also  due,  as  previously  pointed  out,  to  the  low  estimation  in  which 
Australasian  securities  were  held  in  London,  and  the  consequent  high 
rate  of  interest  at  which  money  for  railway  construction  had  to  be 
borrowed.  Since  the  year  1871,  however,  all  the  states  and  New 
Zealand  have  made  satisfactory  progress.  In  the  following  table  will 
be  found  the  length  of  line  opened  during  each  year,  and  the  total 
mileage  at  the  close  of  the  working  year  : — 


MU«8  0i>ened. 

Y«up. 

TtoteL 

During  fitch  year. 

^tT   iNewZeaUnd. 

AnrtralMia. 

Common- 
wealth. 

New  Zealand 

Anatralaaia. 

1654 

2i       

24 
164 
324 

117 

132 

171 

215 

24 
14 
16 
844 
15 
39 
44 

,? 

1855 

164      

324  I     

1856 

16 

1857 

117        

84i 
lo 

1858 

132    1     

1859 

171 

39 

1860 

215         

44 
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BlUes  opened. 

Year. 

Total. 

During  each  year. 

• 

Oommon- 

WGftlth. 

New  Zealand. 

Australasia. 

OonunoD- 
wealth. 

Australasia 

1861 

243 
373 
395 
469 
490 

243 
373 
400 
474 
495 

28 
130 
22 
74 
21 

28 

1862 

130 

1863 
1864 

5 
5 
5 

5 

27 
74 

1865 

21 

1866 
1867 
1868 

519 
711 
782 
911 
994 

5 

7 

7 

7 

46 

524 
718 
789 
918 
1,040 

29 
192 

71 
129 

83 

2 

29 

194 

71 

1869 

129 

1870 

39 

122 

1871 
1872 

1,030 
1,168 
1,353 
1,491 
1,602 

105 
105 
145 
209 
542 

1,135 
1,273 

1.498 
1.700 
2,144 

36 
138 
185 
138 
111 

59 

95 
138 

1873 
1874 
1875 

40 

64 

333 

225 
202 
444 

1876 
1877 
1878 
1879 
1880 

1.961 
2,493 
2,906 
3,222 
3,675 

718 

954 

1.070 

1.171 

1,258 

2,679 
3.447 
3,976 
4,393 
4,933 

359 
532 
413 
316 
453 

176 
236 
116 
101 

87 

535 
768 
629 
417 
640 

1881 

1882 
1883 
1884 
1886 

4,192 
4.704 
5,107 
6,855 
6,227 

1.334 
1,465 
1,480 
1,570 
1,654 

5,526 
6.169 
6.587 
7.425 

7,881 

517 
512 
403 
748 
372 

76 

131 

15 

90 

84 

593 
643 

418 

456 

1886 

1887 
1888 
1889 
1890 

6,869 
7,6o7 
8,3H6 
9,162 
9,757 

1,810 
1,841 
1,865 
1,912 
1,956 

8,669 

9,498 

10,230 

11,074 

11.713 

632 
798 
708 
797 
595 

156 
31 
24 

47 
44 

788 
829 
732 
844 
639 

1891 
1892 

10,163 
10.394 
10,688 
10,974 
11,600 

2.011 
2,011 
2,108 
2,168 
2,190 

12,174 
12.405 
12,796 
13.142 
13.790 

406 
231 
294 
286 
626 

55 

461 
231 

1893 
1894 
1895 

97 
60 
22 

391 
346 
648 

1896 

11,641 
11,970 
12,170 
12,702 
12,995 

2,190 
2.185 
2,222 
2,257 
2,271 

13,831 
14,155 
14,392 
14,959 
15,266 

41 
329 
200 
532 
293 

41 

1897 
1898 
1899 
1900 

(-)5 
37 
35 
14 

324 
237 
567 
307 

1901 
1902 

13,497 
13,821 

2,300 
2,323 

15,797 
16,144 

502 
324 

29 
23 

531 
347 

1903 

13,730 

2,404 

16,134 

(-)91 

81 

(-)io 
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It  will  be  seen  from  the  foregoing  table  that  the  lines  opened  in  the 
Commonwealth  and  Australasia  averaged  30  miles  in  length  during 
each  year  from  1854  to  1861 ;  from  1862  to  1871  the  annual  average 
was  82  miles  in  the  Commonwealth  and  89  in  Australasia ;  from  1872 
to  1881,  312  miles  in  the  Commonwealth  and  439  in  Australasia ; 
from  1882  to  1891,  597  miles  in  the  Commonwealth  and  665  in  Aus- 
tralasia ;  and  from  1892  to  1903,  333  miles  in  the  Commonwealth  and 
372  in  Australasia.  It  is  now  the  established  policy  of  each  state  to 
keep  the  railways  under  state  control,  and  only  in  exceptional  circum- 
stances is  that  policy  departed  from.  Excluding  coal,  timber,  and  other 
lines  which  are  not  open  to  general  traffic,  there  are  within  the  Common- 
wealth only  640 J  miles  of  private  lines,  equal  to  but  4*66  per  cent,  of  the 
total  mileage  open ;  and  in  Australasia  only  7 28 J  miles,  or  4*51  per 
cent,  of  the  total  mileage  open.  In  Victoria  the  railways  are  entirely 
in  the  hands  of  the  Government;  while  in  Western  Australia  there 
are  277  miles  of  private  lines,  or  15-44  per  cent,  of  the  total  mileage 
of  the  state  ;  in  New  South  Wales,  81^  miles ;  in  Tasmania,  160  miles, 
and  in  South  Australia,  20  miles.  A  departure  from  the  ordinary 
policy  of  the  state  has  also  been  made  in  Queensland,  where  the 
construction  of  the  railway  from  Mareeba  to  Chillagoe,  a  distance  of 
102  miles,  has  been  carried  out  by  private  persons.  The  private  lines 
of  New  Zealand  have  a  total  length  of  88  miles.  Except  in  the  case 
of  Western  Australia,  none  of  these  private  railways  are  trunk  lines, 
the  most  important  of  them  being  primarily  intended  to  facilitate  the 
development  of  important  mines,  and  not  for  general  traffic. 

The  divergence  of  the  policy  of  Western  Australia  from  that  pursued 
by  the  other  states  was  caused  by  the  inability  of  the  Government  to 
construct  lines  when  railway  extension  was  urgently  required  in  the 
interests  of  settlement.  Private  enterprise  was  therefore  encouraged  by 
liberal  grants  of  land  to  undertake  the  work  of  construction ;  but  the 
changing  conditions  of  the  state  have  modified  its  policy,  and  on 
the  Ist  January,  1897,  the  Government  acquired  the  Great  Southern 
Railway,  243  miles  in  length,  one  of  the  two  trunk  lines  in  private  hands. 
This  railway,  which  was  owned  by  the  West  Australian  Land  Company, 
Limited,  was  built  on  the  land-grant  system,  the  state  concession  being 
12,000  acres  for  every  mile  of  line  laid  down,  of  which  the  original  con- 
cessionaire retained  2,000  acres.  The  total  price  paid  by  the  Govern- 
ment for  the  railway,  with  all  the  interests  of  the  company  and  of  the 
original  concessionaire,  was  £1,100,000,  of  which  £800,000  is  set  down 
as  the  capital  sum  on  which  the  railway  authorities  are  expected  to 
provide  interest,  exclusive  of  the  amount  invested  in  rolling  stock. 
The  other  trunk  line  is  the  Midland  Railway,  277  miles  in  length, 
owned  by  the  Midland  Railway  Company  of  Western  Australia, 
limited.  In  this  case  the  land  granted  by  the  state  was  also  12,000 
acres  per  mile  of  line.  In  1891  the  Government  granted  some  slight 
assistance  to  the  company,  and  in  the  following  year  guaranteed 
£500,000  of  4  per  cent,  debentures,  the  security  being  a  first  charge 
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upon  the  railway  and  its  equipment,  and  2,400,000  acres  selected  land. 
At  three  months'  notice,  the  state  may  foreclose  should  the  company 
be  indebted  to  it  to  the  amount  of  £20,000. 

The  following  statement  ^ows  the  gauge  and  length  of  the  private 
railways  of  Australasia,  excluding  coal,  timber,  and  other  lines  which 
are  not  open  to  general  traffic  : — 

Uoe  Qauge.  LeDgth. 

New  South  Wales —  ft.  iiu  milee. 

DeniUquin-Moama fi    3  45 

Cockburn-Broken  Hill 3    6  354 

Warwick  Farm 4    8i  J 

Queensland — 

Mareeba  to  Chillagoe  3    6  102 

South  Australia — 
Glenelg  Railway  Co.*8  lines : 

Holdfast  Bay 6    3  7 

Victoria  Square    5    3  7 

8,  loops,  &c 5    3  & 


Western  Australia — 

MidUnd  :    Midland    Jnnotioa*  Walkaway 

Junction 3    6  277 

Tasmania — 

Emu  Bay -Waratah- Guildford   Junction- 

Zeehan    3  6  9^ 

Lycll-Straban    3  6  22 

Gormanston  to  Kelly's  Basin 3  6  33 

Dundas-Zeehan 3  6  7 

New  Zealand— 

Wellington-Manawatu 3    6  84 

Kaitangata-Stirling 3    6  4 

A  proviso  has  been  inserted  in  the  charters  of  the  companies  owning 
the  private  lines  in  New  South  Wales,  whereby  after  a  certain  date  the 
Government  can,  if  so  disposed,  acquire  the  lines  at  a  valuati<m.  Sinular 
conditions  are  found  in  most  of  the  charters  granted  by  the  <^er  states 
permitting  the  construoticNa  of  private  lines. 

In  the  construction  of  railways  during  the  last  working  year  the 
state  of  Western  Australia  displayed  most  activity,  156  miles  of  new 
line  having  been  opened  for  traffic  during  the  year.  It  will  be 
observed,  <m  refer^ice  to  the  following  table,  that  notwithstanding  the 
opening  of  new  lines,  the  total  mileage  is  less  than  that  diown  in  tfav 
previous  year.  The  decrease  is  due  to  the  closing  in  1902  cd  several 
lines  which  were  unable  to  pay  working  expenses. 
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The  following  table  shows  the  extient  of  railway  mileage  in  each 
state  since  1861  :-- 


Stet«. 

isa 

IS06 

1871 

1876 

1881 

1886 

1891-2 

1901-2 

1902-3 

\          N«w8onlli  Wales., 
Tictoris  

78 

• 
66 

148 
270 
50 
66 

• 
• 

868 

276 
218 
188 

* 

46 

664 

718 
298 
806 
38 
46 

1,040 
1,247 
800 
846 
92 
168 

1,941 
1.754 
1,483 
1,226 
202 
808 

2,266 
2,908 
2.820 
1,823 
667 
426 

3.107 
3,302 
2,903 
1,<H)1 
1,990 
618 

8,2«0 

3,383 
2,815^ 
1,901 
1,793 
620 

SbotbAattnUa.... 
WMteroAuvtndia.. 
TWoMiia    

GommonwMlth 
NMrZMfauid 

243 

• 

619 
5 

1,030 
106 

1»061 
718 

4,192 
1,884 

6,869 
1,810 

10,894 
2,011 

13,821 
2,828 

18,730 
2.4M 

AostraJMU.... 

243 

624 

1,186 

2,679 

6,626 

8,669 

12,405 

16,144 

16,184 

*  IUilw«3rB  not  in  eristMO*. 


In  1883  a  junction  was  effiwt^  between  the  New  South  Wales  andi: 
Victorian  lines  at  the  river  Muitay  ;  three  years  later  direct  conamuni- 
cation  was  established  between  Victoria  and  Sout^  Australia ;  and  in 
1888  the  last  mile  of  line  connectii^  Sydney  with  the  northern  state 
of  Queensland  was  completed,  thus  placing  the  four  capitals,  BrisbaiJe,. 
Sydney,  Melbourne,  and  Adelaide,  in  direct  communication  with  each 
other.  A  f(&w  years  ago  proposals  were  made  to  the  Government  of 
Western  AnstHdia  to  construct  a  railway  upon  the  land-grant  system^ 
cottneoting  the  eastern  districts  of  the  state  with  South  Australia.  It 
was  pr(^>osed  to  extend  the  lines  to  Eucla,  close  to  the  South  Australian 
border,  and  when  that  state  had  extended  its  railways  to  the  same 
point,  Perth  would  be  connected  with  all  the  capitals  of  the  Australian 
statea  In  June,  1897,  the  South  Australian  Railways  Commis- 
sioner, in  a  report  to  the  (Jommissioaer  of  PubHc  Works,  estimated  the 
cost  of  construction  and  eqfoipment  of  a  line  to  the  Western  Australian 
border,  a  distance  of  553  miles,  at  j£l,903,000..  When  the  railways  of 
the  two  states  shall  have  been  connected,  as  they  will  possibly  be  at 
no  fetr  distant  date,  the  European  mails  will,  in  all  likelihood,  be  landed, 
at  Fremantle,  and  sent  overland  to  all  parts  of  the  continent. 

The  following  table  shows  the  length  of  Government  railways  in 
course  of  construction  and  authorised  on  the  30th  June,  1903  : — 

Miles. 

New  South  Wales     312 

Victoria  127 

Queenslaod      216 

South  Australia 3 

Western  Australia    48 

ComnKMiwealth 706 

New  Zealand 194 

Australasia, 900 
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Notwithstanding  the  energetic  expansion  of  the  railway  systems 
throughout  Australasia  since  1871,  there  is  still  room  for  considerable 
extension.  In  the  state  of  South  Australia  construction  is  entirely 
con6ned  to  the  south-eastern  comer  and  to  the  extension  of  the  Northern 
Line,  which  has  its  present  terminus  at  Oodnadatta,  686  miles  from 
Adelaide.  It  is  proposed  eventually  to  extend  this  line  as  far  north  as 
Pjne  Creek,  the  southern  terminus  of  the  Port  Darwin  line.  In  the 
course  of  the  year  1896  ofters  were  made  on  behalf  of  various  syndi- 
cates for  the  construction  of  the  transcontinental  railway,  with  the 
acquisition  of  the  section  from  Palmerston  to  Pine  Creek ;  but  the 
Government  was  not  prepared  to  recommend  to  Parliament  the  accept- 
ance of  any  offer  based  on  the  land  grant  or  guarantee  system.  When 
this  railway  is  completed,  direct  overland  communication  will  be  estab- 
lished between  the  northern  and  southern  portions  of  the  continent.  The 
length  of  the  gap  between  the  terminus  at  Oodnadatta  and  that  at  Pine 
Creek  is  1,140  miles  on  the  telegraph  route. 

In  Kew  South  Wales  the  railway  extensions  will  be  chiefly  confined  to 
perfecting  the  various  systems  already  constructed.  At  the  present  time 
-everal  lines  of  what  is  termed  the  "pioneer"  class  are  in  course  of  con- 
struction in  level  pastoral  country.  These  are  of  a  light  and  cheap  kind, 
on  which  the  produce  of  the  settlers  may  be  conveyed  to  the  trunk 
lines  at  a  reasonable  speed  and  at  a  cheaper  rate  than  carriage  by  road. 
In  Queensland,  with  its  vast  expanse  of  partly-settled  territory  and 
extensive  seaboard,  the  railways  are  being  constructed  in  separate 
systems.  The  lines  commence  from  each  of  the  principal  ports  and 
run  inland,  but  there  is  no  doubt  that  not  many  years  will  elapse  before 
'these  systems  will  become  branches  of  a  main  trunk-line  which,  in  all 
likelihood,  will  be  the  Brisbane-Char]  eville  lino  extended  as  far  as 
Normanton  at  the  Gulf  of  Carpentaria.  In  this  state  a  system  has 
been  introduced  by  which  railways  are  constructed  under  a  guarantee 
-given  by  the  local  authority  on  behalf  of  the  ratepayers  of  the  district. 
Details  of  this  system  are  given  on  a  subsequent  page.  In  Victoria, 
Tasmania,  and  New  Zealand  the  railways  are  well  developed  compared 
with  size  of  territory,  and  any  future  extensions  will  hardly  be  on  so 
Jarge  a  scale  as  in  the  other  states.  Western  Australia  has  accom- 
plished much  useful  work  in  the  direction  of  extending  the  lines  to 
i;he  gold-fields,  and  also  to  the  south-western  portion  of  the  state. 

Control  op  State  Railways. 

The  states  of  Victoria,  South  Australia,  New  South  Wales, 
Queensland  and  Western  Australia  have  found  it  expedient  to  place 
the  management  and  maintenance  of  railways  under  the  control  of  com- 
missionera.  Victoria,  in  1883,  was  the  first  state  to  adopt  this  system ; 
four  years  later  South  Australia  made  the  change,  ^^hile  New  South 
Wales  and  Queensland  followed  in  1888,  and  Western  Australia  in 
1902.     Each  of  these  states  (with  the  exception  of  Western  Australia, 
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where  there  is  only  one  commissioner)  appointed  three  officials  as 
commissioners,  and  conferred  upon  them  large  executive  powers, 
amounting  to  almost  independent  control,  the  object  aimed  at  being  to 
obtain  economical  management  of  the  lines  free  from  political  inter- 
ference. Subsequently  Queensland,  Victoria,  and  South  Australia 
reduced  the  number  of  commissioners  to  one ;  but  in  New  South  Wales, 
where  the  administration  has  been  most  successful,  no  changes  in  the 
system  have  been  made.  On  the  1st  June,  1903,  the  control  of  the 
railways  in  Victoria  was  again  vested  in  three  commissioners.  The 
control  of  the  New  Zealand  railways  was  also  handed  over  to  a  body 
of  three  commissioners  in  1887;  but  at  the  beginning  of  1895  the 
Government  resumed  charge  of  the  lines,  a  general  manager  being 
appointed,  responsible  to  a  Minister  for  Railways. 

In  New  South  Wales  and  Victoria  all  proposals  for  new  lines  are 
submitted  to  committees  selected  from  Members  of  the  Houses  of  Parlia- 
ment. These  committees  take  evidence  regarding  the  suitability  of  the 
route  suggested,  the  probable  cost  of  construction,  the  financial  prospects 
of  the  line,  and  the  grades  to  be  adopted ;  and  thereupon  advise  Parliament 
to  adopt  or  reject  the  schemes  proposed.  This  supervision  of  railway 
development  may  be  said  to  have  been  attended  with  success,  although 
lines  that  are  not  likely  to  be  commercially  successful  have  been  recom- 
mended by  the  committee  and  sanctioned  by  Parliament. 

Diversity  of  Gauge. 

Unfortunately  for  interstate  communication,  railway  construction  in* 
Australia  has  proceeded  without  uniformity  of  gauge,  and  the  accom- 
plishment of  this  work,  which  it  is  everywhere  admitted  must  be  secured, . 
becomes  more  formidable  to  contemplate  as  the  years  roll  on.  In  1846 
Mr.  Gladstone  advised  that  the  4-ft.  8^-in.  gauge  should  be  adopted  for 
Bny  lines  constructed  in  New  South  Wales ;  and  two  years  later  this  gauge  ^ 
was  adopted  as  the  standard  by  the  Koyal  Commission  appointed  for  the 
purpose  of  determining  a  uniform  gauge  for  England  and  Scotland. 
In  1850,  however,  the  Sydney  Railroad  and  Tramway  Company  decided 
to  adopt  the  5-ft.  3-in.  gauge,  and  in  1852  an  Act  was  passed  which, 
provided  that  all  railways  in  the  state  should  be  laid  down  to  that 
gauge.  But  in  1853  the  company  mentioned,  having  changed  their 
engineer,  altered  their  views  on  the  gauge  question,  and  applied  to  have 
the  4-ft.  8J-in.  gauge  substituted  for  the  5-ft.  3-in.,  succeeding  in  repeal- 
ing the  Act  and  in  passing  another  which  made  the  narrower  gauge 
imperativa  This  step  was  taken  without  the  concurrence  of  the  other 
states,  and  feeling  ran  very  high  in  Victoria  in  consequence,-  as  two 
of  the  railway  companies  in  that  state  had  already  given  large  orders 
for  rolling-stock  on  the  5-ft.  3-in.  gauge.  Until  the  lines  of  the  two 
states  met  on  the  boundary  no  discomfort  was,  of  course,  experienced ; 
hat  since  then  the  break  of  gauge,  with  the  consequent  change  of  trains, 
has  been  a  source  of  irritation  and  inconvenience.    The  South  Australian 
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Government  adopted  at  the  OHt«et  the  5-ft.  34n.  gauge  of  Yictoria ; 
but  finding  that  the  construction  of  lines  of  this  class  inTolved  a  heaviflr 
expense  than  they  were  prepared  to  face,  the  more  recent  lines  were 
built  on  a  gauge  of  3  ft.  6  in.  In  that  state  there  are  507  mika 
laid  to  the  5-ft.  3-in.  gauge,  and  1,229|^  to  that  of  3-ft  6-in.,  which  is 
also  the  gauge  of  the  145^  miles  of  railway  in  the  Northern  Territory. 
The  line  joining  Adelaide  with  the  Victorian  border,  as  well  as  several 
<^  the  other  trunk-lines,  has  been  constructed  on  the  wide  gauge,  so 
that  the  line  from  Melbourne  to  Adelaide  is  uniform.  Tlie  privmte  line 
which  prolongs  the  South  Australian  system  into  New  Boath  Wales  as 
far  as  Broken  Hill  is  on  the  3-ft  6-in.  gauge.  All  tbe  QueensJand  lines 
are  built  on  the  gauge  of  3  ft  6  in.,  so  that  transhipmeat  is  necessary  on 
the  boundary  between  that  state  and  New  South  Wales.  Taflmania, 
Western  Australia,  and  New  Zealand  have  adopted  the  3-ft  6-in. 
gauge.  The  iirst  line  laid  down  in  Tasmania  was  on  the  5-ft.  3-io. 
gauge,  but  it  was  soon  altered  to  3  It  6  in.  On  the  west  coast  of  that 
island  an  experiment  is  being  made  in  the  eonstaruction  of  a  2-ft.  gauge 
line,  at  one-fourth  the  cost  of  a  line  laid  down  to  the  Tasmanian  stand- 
ard gauge.  The  advisableness  of  constructing  lines  of  this  class  is  also 
being  considered  in  Victoria.  The  total  length  of  line  in  Australasia 
laid  down  to  a  gauge  of  5  ft  3  in.  is  3,890^  miles ;  there  are  3,138^  miles 
^on  the  4-ft  8^-in.  gauge,  and  8,354^  miles  on  the  3-ft  6-in.  gauga 

As  far  back  as  May,  1889,  Mr.  Eddy  urged  the  Government  of  New 
South  Wales  to  take  action  with  the  object  of  securing  a  uniform  gauge 
for  the  states,  and  frequently  since  that  date  the  Railway  Commis- 
sioners have  directed  attention  to  the  urgency  of  dealing  with  this 
important  question  before  the  states  incur  greater  expenditure  in 
railway  construction.  Tliey  have  suggested  that  the  settlement  of  the 
-difficult  question  of  the  adoption  of  a  standard  gauge  should  be  ap- 
proached from  the  standpoint  of  which  of  the  two  gauges,  4  ft.  Si  in.^ 
and  5  ft.  3  in.,  can  be  adopted  at  the  least  cost  and  with  the  smallest 
amount  of  inconvenience  to  the  country ;  and  that  the  whole  of  the 
railways  of  New  South  Wales  and  Victoria,  with  that  part  of  the  South 
Australian  lines  laid  to  the  5-ft.  3-in.  gauge,  as  well  as  the  line  to  Cock- 
burn,  and  all  the  lines  in  Queensland  south  of  Brisbane  leading  to  New 
South  Wales,  shall  be  altered  to  the  standard,  the  cost  of  altering  the 
railways  and  the  rolling  stock  necessary  to  work  them  to  be  a  national 
vpharge. 

Comparison  of  Railway  Facilities. 

The  population  and  area  of  territory  per  mile  of  line  open  vaiy 
considerably  in  the  different  states  and  New  Zealand.  In  comparison 
with  population.  Western  Australia,  Queensland,  and  South  Australia — 
the  most  extensive  states — have  the  greatest  mileage;  but  in  proportion 
to  the  area'of  territory,  Victoria,  Tasmania,  and  New  Zealand  take  the 
lead.     The  annexed   table  shows  the  relation  of  the  railway  mileage 
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to  population  and  to  the  area  of  eac^  state  and  New  Zealand  for  the  year 
1902-3  :— 


state. 

Per  Mile  of  Line  Open. 

Population. 

Area. 

N#w  South  Wales 

No. 
437 
356 
183 
192 
142 
283 

sq.  miles. 
97 

Victoria    

26 

Queeosland 

237 

South  Attstralift*    

Western  Austndta 

476 

644 

Tasmania 

42 

Commonwealtii  

289 
336 

222 

New  Zealand  

43 

Australasia 

296 

194 

•  Including  Northern  Territory. 

In  the  following  table  are  given  the  average  population  and  area  of 
territory  per  mile  of  line  open  in  the  principal  countries  of  the  world. 
Of  coarse  a  oomparison  can  only  be  made  fairly  between  Australasia 
and  other  young  countries  in  process  of  development : — 


Countries. 


Lenf^ 

of 
Railway. 


Per  Mile  of  Line  Open. 


Population. 


Area. 


United  Kingdom 

France 

Germany 

Austria-Hungary  

Belgium 

Netherlands    

Switzerland 

Sweden    

Norway   

Russia  (exdnsive  of  Finland; ... 

Spain    

Italy 

India  (inclusive  of  Native  States) 

Canada 

Cape  Colony  

Argentine  Kepublic  .., 

Brazil  

ChiU 

United  States  of  America    

Commonwealth  of  Australia   

Australasia  « 


miles. 

22.078 

23,910 

30,974 

22,691 

2,843 

1,730 

2,490 

7,023 

1,308 

29,646 

8,315 

9,852 

25,373 

18,868 

2,994 

10,300 

8,718 

2,880 

198,787 

13,730 

16,134 


No. 

1,900 

1,639 

1,820 

2,001 

2,354 

3,042 

1,331 

737 

1,712 

3,497 

2,239 

3,296 

11,6«)1 

285 

812 

465 

1,644 

1,092 

384 

289 

296 


sq.  miles. 

5-5 

8-6 

6-7 

10-4 

4-0 

7-3 

6-4 

24-5 

94-9 

65-8 

23-4 

11-2 

69-6 

161*6 

73-9 

110-2 

25-0 

97-2 

17-9 

222 

194 
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Cost  op  Constbuctiok. 

At  the  close  of  the  year  1902-1903,  the  cost  of  construction  and 
equipment  of  the  state  railways  completed  and  open  to  traffic  in  the 
Commonwealth  was,  in  round  figures,  £129,490,000,  or  58*7  per  cent 
of  the  pu\)lic  debts  of  the  states  comprised  in  the  Federation,  after 
deducting  sinking  funds.  The  construction  and  equipment  of  the  rail- 
ways of  Australasia  cost  £148,572,700,  or  54*1  per  cent  of  the  public 
debt  of  Australasia,  after  deducting  sinking  funds.  To  what  extent 
the  states  have  contributed  to  this  expenditure  will  be  apparent  from 
the  subjoined  table,  showing  the  total  cost  and  the  average  per  mile  : — 


Stote. 

Tear. 

line  open. 

Gftoge. 

Total  eo&i  of 

Construction 

and  Equipment 

Average 

coat 
per  mile. 

NcM-  South  Wales 

1903 

1902 
1903 

miles. 

3,138i 

3,3831 

2.711 

1.736i 

1451 
1,516 

4612 

ft.  in. 

4  81 

5  3 

3    6 

5    3) 
3    6) 

3    6 
3    6 
3    6 

£ 

41,664,977 

40,974,493 

20.302.177 

13,400.796 

1,176.056 

8,141.782 

3,840,747 

£ 
13,272 
12,110 

7.48S 

Victoria    

Queensland 

South  Australia 

7,715 
8,080 
6,370 
8,302 

Northern  Territorv 

Western  Australia 

Tasmania 

Commonwealth 

13.0921 
2,291 

3    6 

129,490.028 
19.081,736 

9,890 
8,329 

New  Zealand 

Australasia  

15.3831 

148,571,763 

9»658 

It  will  be  seen  that  the  lines  which  have  been  constructed  most 
cheaply  are  those  of  Western  Australia,  where  the  average  cost  per 
mile  has  only  been  £5,370,  as  compai-ed  with  an  average  of  £9,890 
for  the  Commonwealth  and  £9,658  for  the  whole  of  Australasia.  In 
that  state  there  have  been  few  engineering  difficulties  to  contend  with^ 
and  the  lines  laid  down  have  been  of  a  light  kind.  In  New  South 
Wales,  the  average  cost,  given  as  £13,272,  has  been  somewhat  reduced 
lately,  in  consequence  of  the  construction  of  light  "  Pioneer"  lines,  built 
at  an  expenditure  of  £2,019  per  mile.     The  Minister  for  Public  Works 
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has  cohstructed  12,  and  is  constructing  5  new  lines  by  day  labour,  as 
the  Railway  Construction  Department  has  had  a  somewhat  unfortunate 
experience  in  regard  to  claims  for  extras  to  contracts,  and  expensive 
litigation  in  resisting  such  claims.  In  Victoria  the  average  cost  has 
been  Iwluoed  from  £13,153  to  £12,110  since  1891.  At  that  date  it 
was  decided  to  apply  the  "  butty-jrang "  system  to  the  construction  of 
railways  in  the  state,  and  to  build  sdl  new  country  lines  as  cheaply 
as  possible,  and  this  principle  has  been  strictly  adhered  to.  Fairly 
substantial  permanent-way  has  been  laid  down,  with  reduced  ballast ; 
unless  absolutely  necessary,  fencing  and  gatehouses  have  been  dis- 
pensed with ;  and  only  a  skeleton  equipment  for  stations  and  water 
supplies  has  been  provided.  As  settlement  progresses  and  traffic  is 
developed,  it  is  intended  to  raise  these  lines  to  the  requisite  standard  of 
efficiency. 

It  would  hardly  be  fair  to  institute  a  comparison  between  the  cost  of 
construction  per  mile  in  Australasia  and  in  the  densely-populated 
countries  of  Europe,  for  while  in  Europe  the  resumption  of  valuable 
ground  is  perhaps  the  heaviest  expense  in  connection  with  the  building 
of  railways,  in  the  states  and  New  Zealand  this  item  of  expenditure  is 
not  of  leading  importance.  The  cost  per  mile  in  certain  sparsely-settled 
countries  is  as  follows  : — 

Canada £12,067 

Cape  Colony    10,363 

United  States 12,810 

Argentina 10,213 

Mexico 9,417 

ChiU 10,103 

Brazil    14,365 

while  for  the  Commonwealth  of  Australia  it  is  £9,890,  and  for 
New  Zealand  £8,329. 


Eevbnub  and  Working  Expenses. 

The  avowed  object  of  state  railway  construction  in  Australasia  has 
been  to  promote  settlement,  apart  from  considerations  of  the  profitable 
working  of  the  lines ;  but  at  the  same  time  the  principle  has  been  kept  in 
view  that  in  the  main  the  railways  should  be  self-supporting,  and  some 
o!  the  states  have,  with  more  or  less  success,  handed  them  over  to 
Commissioners  to  be  worked  according  to  commercial  principles,  free 
from  political  interference.  With  the  exception  of  South  Australia,  so 
far  as  the  Palmerston-Pine  Creek  line  in  the  Northern  Territory  is 
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concerned,  in  all  the  states  the  revenue  deriA'ed  from  tlie  railway 
traffic  exceeds  the  working  expenses.  Duiing  1898-9  the  states  df 
New  South  Wales  and  Western  Australia  derived  a  profit  from  the 
working  of  the  lines ;  and  for  the  year  ended  30th  Jime,  1900,  the 
states  of  South  Australia  proper  and  Western  Australia  were  similariy 
favoored.  During  1900-1,  the  lines  of  New  South  Wales  and  Western 
Australia,  and  for  the  years  ended  30th  June,  1902  and  1903,  those  of 
Western  Australia,  not  only  paid  working  expenses  and  interest  bat 
left  a  slight  margin  of  profit.  £ven  in  New  Sooth  Wales,  where  the 
Commissioners  have  achieved  most  commendable  results  during  the  term 
of  their  administration,  there  is  a  fairly  large  deficiency  for  the  year 
ended  30th  June,  1903,  when  it  is  borne  in  mind  that  the  average  price 
received  for  the  loans  of  the  state  is  but  £96-37  per  £100  of  stock, 
and  the  interest  payable  is  calculated  accordingly.  The  net  sum 
available  to  meet  interest  charges  during  the  last  two  working  years 
will  be  found  in  the  following  table,  showing  the  earnings  and  working 
expenses : — 


Worklafyear,1901-l»02. 

Working  year,  1902-1908. 

StaU, 

Gross 
Earnings. 

Working: 
Expenses. 

Net 
Earnings. 

Gross 
Earnings. 

Working 
Expenses. 

Net 
Eamiogsi 

New  South  Wales 

Victoria 

8,668,686 
8,867,848 
1,882.179 
1,085.175 
12,622 
1,621,429 
205,791 

£ 
2,287,860 

2,166,118 

992,761 

689,617 

84,649 

1,266,870 
173,400 

£ 
1.401,817 

1,201,725 

880,428 

895,658 

(-)22,127 

266,059 

82,891 

£ 
8,814,898 

8.046,868 

1,284,230 

1,076,612 

11,298 

1,658,486 

288,210 

£ 
2,266,299 

2,082,087 

888,382 

624,511 

12,812 

1,247,878 
178,292 

£ 
1,048,594 

1,014.771 

870,848 

452,101 

(-)   1.614 

SOMli 

59,918 

Queensland 

South  AustialU   

NorUiern  Territory 

Western  Australia  .... 
Tasmania*        

Commonwealth  .. 
NewZeakndt  

11,248,626 
1,874,686 

7,580,174 
1,252,287 

8,668,461 
612,849 

10,470,686 
1,974,088 

7,220,266 
1,848.416 

8,260,830 
63«,688 

Australasia 

18,U8,211 

8,832,411 

4,286,800 

12,444,624 

8,568,671 

3,880,958 

*  Tears  ended  Slst  December,  1901  and  1902.         f  "fears  «nded  81st  March,  1902  and  1908 
(—)  Denotes  deficiency  in  amount  available  to  meet  working  expenses. 
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The  proportion  of  gross  earnings  absorbed  by  working  expenses  daring 
6ach'o£  the  last  five  years  will  be  found  b^ow  : — 


state. 

i 

by  Working  Eiqwnses. 

1888-9. 

189»-1900. 

1900-01. 

1901-02. 

1902-3. 

New  South  Walea 

63-75 
62*55 
6714 
58-33 
117-73 
70-91 
79-23 

56-93 
62-89 
64-78 
56:37 
164-47 
68-40 
7910 

67-17 
62fl7 
80*34 
58-95 
188-50 
7719 
79-07 

61-80 
64-31 
71-82 
63-64 
276-70 
82-68 
84-26 

68-37 

Victoria    

66-69 

Q<TfmsUnd    >.,...  . 

60-96 

Soith  Australia 

58-01 

Norttwra  l^rritory    

113-40 

Weetern  Australia. 

80-33 

Tftimairia* 

74-31 

Coinmonwealth  

NewZealandt 

59-71 
63-26 

61-46 
64-80 

64-66 
65-30 

67-41 
66-80 

68-96 
68-05 

Australasia 

60-18 

61*94 

64*75 

67-33 

68-73 

•  YeMS  ended  Slat  Deoember,  188&-1902.        f  Yean  ended  8l8t  March,  1899-1908. 

It  will  be  seen  from  this  table  that  the  percentage  of  working 
expenses  for  the  states  comprised  in  the  Commonwealth  has  increased 
from  59*71  to  68-96  in  the  coarse  of  the  five  years;  the  increase  for 
Australasia  as  a  whole  being  from  6018  to  68*73.  In  each  state  of  the 
Commonwealth  and  New  Zealand,  with  the  exception  of  South 
Australia,  Northern  Territory  and  Tasmania,  the  working  expenses  have 
increased  daring  the  qainqaennial  period.  In  New  South  Wales,  the 
increase  was  14-62  per  cent.;  in  Victoria,  4-14  per  cent. ;  in  Queens- 
land, 12-81  per  cent.;  in  Western  Australia,  9*42  per  cent;  and  in 
New  Zealand,  4*79  per  cent.  While  tiie  reduction  in  South  Australia 
proper  was  0*32  per  cent.  ;  in  the  Northern  Territory,  4*33  per  cent.  : 
ind  in  Tasmania,  4-92  per  cent.  At  the  present  time  the  proportion  or 
gross  earnings  absorbed  by  working  expenses  is  smallest  in  South 
Australia  proper,  and,  setting  aside  the  Northern  Territory  railway, 
hif^est  in  Western  Australia. 

The  following  statement  gives  an  analysis  of  the  working  expenses 
for  the  year  1903  for  all  the  states  except  Tasmania)  where  the  figures 
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refer  to  the  year  1902,  distinguishing  the  expenditure  on  maintenance, 
locomotive  power,  I'epairs  and  renewals,  traffic  expenses,  and  general 
charges.  Tf^  distribution  under  the  various  heads  is  that  made  by  the 
railway  authorities,  and,  so  far  as  can  be  seen,  like  charges  have  been 
grouped  together  in  every  case.  For  New  South  Wales  and  Victoria 
the  table  shows  an  item  ^^  Pensions  and  Gratuities*' ;  in  the  other  states 
expenditure  under  this  beading  is  included  with  general  chargea  The 
item  of  "  Compensation"  can  be  given  for  all  the  states  with  the  excep- 
tion of  Queensland,  Tasmania,  and  New  Zealand,  where  it  is  not  separ- 
ately shown.  The  important  distinction  of  repairs  to  carriages  and 
^^ggons  and  of  maintenance  of  locomotive  power  is  unfortunately  not 
observed  by  Western  Australia  and  Tasmania,  the  manner  in  which 
such  repairs  are  carried  out  precluding  the  possibility  of  an  exact  distri- 
bution of  the  outlay.  It  is  not  proposed  to  enter  into  a  comparison  of 
the  various  branches  of  expenditure,  since  the  differences  disclosed  by 
the  table  arise  not  from  exigencies  of  working,  but  from  the  needs  of 
the  treasurers  of  the  states,  and  the  freedom  of  control,  or  otherwise, 
allowed  to  the  managers.  In  a  subsequent  part  of  this  chapter  which 
deals  with  the  railway  systems  of  the  states  individually,  an  analysis  is 
given  of  the  working  expenses  for  ten  years. 


Expenditure  on- 


New 
South 
Wales. 


Victoria. 


Queeni 
land. 


South 
Au»- 
tralia 
(Pro- 
per). 


North- 
em 
Terri- 
tory. 


Westeml 

AU8-     I 

tralia.   | 


Tan- 


New 

Zealand. 


Maintenance— 

ToUl £, 

Per  train  mile  d. 

Per  mile  open    £ 

Locomotive  Power- 
Total £ 

Per  train  mile  d, 

Per  mile  open £ 

Carriage  and  Waggon  Re- 
pairs— 

Total £ 

Per  train  mile   d. 

Per  mile  open £ 

Traffic  Expenses- 
Total £ 

Per  train  mile  d. 

Per  mile  open £ 

Compensation- 
Total £ 

Per  train  mile  d. 

Per  mile  open £ 

Pensions  and  Oratuitie 

Total £ 

Per  train  mile   d. 

Per  mile  open £ 

General  Cbarsea— 

Total £ 

Per  train  mile  d. 

Per  mile  open £ 

Total  Expenses- 
Total £ 

Per  train  mile  d. 

Per  mile  open £ 


436.596 
10*11 
160-4 

025.584 
19-28 
306-1 


164,245 
S-41 
64-1 

605,210 
12-58 
199-5 

7,070 

015 

2-4 

8,126 

017 

27 

69,468 
1-45 
22-8 


528,268 
12-83 
158-4 

611,819 
14-96 
192  8 


138,614 
312 
40-1 

682,167 
18-58 
174.6 

10,729 

0-25 

8-2 

98,507 
2-lH 
28-0 

42,498 
0*99 
12-7 


,266.290 
47-10 
747-0 


2,032,087 
47-41 
600-8 


292,952 
14-21 
106-5 

270,162 
1810 
97-2 


78,518 
3-57 
26-6 

207,303 
10-06 
74-6 


19,462 
0-94 
7-0 


139,297 
8-87 
80-0 

2a'>,343 
16-89 
153-0 


61,874 
8-30 
80-0 

151,738 
9-66 
87  0 

1,663 

0-10 

1-0 


14,596 

0-93 

9.0 


6,981 
65-07 
48-00 

2.479 
10-60 
17-05 


972 
7-67 
6-68 

1,936 
15-26 
13-81 

4 
0-03 
0-03 


441 
8-4<? 
8-03 


265.548 
13-82 
185-2 

642,808 
38-40 
448-3 


58.612 

15-6 

125-2 

63,791 

16-9 

186-3 


Included  under 

Locomotive 

Power. 


812,364 
16-26 
2177 

4,808 
0-25 
3  4 


22,845 
116 
15-6 


41-88 
810-8 


624,511 
89-75 
860-0 


12,812 
101-07 
88-10 


1.247.873 
64-95 
870-2 


42,410 
11-2 
90*6 


8,473 
2-8 
18-1 


178,292 

46-0 

870-2 


460,896 

20-80 

208-65 

878,.W5 

16-09 

167-86 


106,970 

4-07 

46-85 

360.061 

15-88 

15©I7 


88,406 

1-69 

16-»7 


1,84S.415 

60-28 

50S-JW 
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Interest  rrturked  on  Capital 

In  establishing  the  financial  results  of  the  working  of  the  lines,  it  is 
the  practice  of  ^e  railway  authorities  to  compare  the  net  returns  with 
the  nominal  rate  of  interest  payable  on  the  railway  loans  outstanding, 
ignoring  the  iact  that  many  loans  were  floated  below  par  and  that  the 
nominal  is  not  the  actual  rate  of  interest     A  true  comparison,  of  course, 
is  afforded  by  taking  the  rate  of  interest  payable  on  the  actual  sum 
obtained  by  the  state  for  its  outstanding  loans.     On  this  basis  the  only 
state  which  shows  out  advantageously  during  the  year  ended  30th 
June,  1903,  was  Western  Australia,  where  the  lines  returned  a  profit 
of  0-27  per  cent,  after  defraying  interest  charges  on  the  capital  cost. 
In   New  South  Wales  the   receipts  were  adversely  affected  by  the 
unfavourable  season,  and  the  interest  returned  only  reached  2-52  per 
cent.,  while  the  actual  rate  payable  on  outstanding  loans  was  3*67  per 
cent,  so  that  there  was  a  deficiency  of  1*16  per  cent,  on  the  yearns 
transactions.     Victoria  also  experienced   the  effects  of  the  adverse 
reason,  the  net  receipts  being  only  2*47  per  cent,  on  the  capital  cost* 
while  the  actual  rate  of  interest  on  outstanding  loans  was  3*86  pei- 
cent.,  there  being  thus  a  shortage  of  1*39  per  cent,  on  the  yecw's 
working.     The  receipts  of  the  Queensland  lines  also  suffered,  the  return 
being  at  the  rate  of  1 48  per  cent,  on  the  capital  cost,  while  the  interest 
charge  on  the  loans  of  the  state  was  equal  to  3*92  per  cent.,  the  loss 
on   the   year's  business  being  therefore   2*44  per  cent.      In   South 
Australia  proper,  the  net  return  for  the  year  was  equal  to  3*08  per 
cent,  on  capital  cost,  and  according  to  the  method  of  comparison  above 
adopted,   this  represents  a  loss  of  0*66  per  cent,  for  the  year.     As 
explained  in  subsequent  pages,  the  lines  in  the  Northern  Territory  are 
handicapped  to  such  an  extent  that  they  do  not  pay  even  working 
expenses,  the  loss  on  capital  cast  being  at  the  rate  of  0*13  per  cent., 
and  this  figure  added  to  4*37,  the  actual  rate  of  interest  payable  on 
outsGuiding  loans  gives  a  deficiency  of  4*50  per  cent,  on  the  year's 
transactions.     The  Tasmanian  railway  revenue  showed  a  return  equal 
to  1*56  per  cent  on  the  capital  cost,  an  improvement  on  the  figures  of 
previous  years,  but  as  the  actual  rate  of  interest  on  loans  outstanding 
was  3*76  per  cent.,  there  was  a  deficiency  equal  to  2*20  per  cent.     For 
New  Zealand  lines  the  net  revenue  for  the  year  was  3*31  per  cent,  on 
capital  cost.     No  data  exist  on  which  a  comparison  can  be  made  with 
actual  rate  of  interest  on  outstanding  loans,  but  the  interest  paid  on 
the  loans  without  taking  into  consideration  the  price  received  for  the 
stock  was  3*71  per  cent.,  and  on  this  basis  the  year  shows  a  loss  of 
0-4O  per  cent. 

The  rate  of  return  on  capital  represents  the  interest  on  the  gross  cost 
o!  the  lines.  In  some  cases  the  nominal  amount  of  outstanding 
debentures  is  less  than  the  actual  expenditure  on  construction  and 
equipment,  owing  to  the  fact  that  some  loans  have  been  redeemed  ; 
bot  as   the  redemption  has  been  effected  by  means  of  fresh  loans 
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charged  to  general  serviceB,  or  by  payments  from  the  general  revenue, 
and  not  out  of  railway  earnings,  no  allowance  on  this  account  can 
reasonably  be  claimed. 

The  table  given  below  shows  the  rate  oi  interest  returned  on  the 
capital  expen^ture  for  each  of  the  last  five  years,  with  the  sum  by  whidi 
such  return  ^Us  short  of  the  actual  rate  of  interest  payal^e  on  cost  of 
construction.  In  the  case  of  New  Zealand,  only  the  nominal  loss  is 
shown ;  the  actual  loss  was  somewhat  higher  : — 


state. 

1696^. 

1899-1900. 

1900^1. 

1901-2. 

]90t-S. 

Percent 

Percent. 

Peroont 

Percent. 

Percent 

iNfBRBnr  RBTUBMXD  ON 

Capital  BxpcNDrruBS. 

New  South  Wales 

3-83 
275 
315 
3-42 
(-)0-22 
4-55 
1H>3 

3-62 

2-83 
2-67 
3-91 
(-)0-82 
6-81 
112 

3-93 
314 
1-31 
3-86 
(-.)0-98 
4-35 
116 

3-46 
2-96 
1-93 
2*98 

3-54 

0-85 

2-52 

Victoria     

2*47 

Qaeenaland  

1-48 

South  Australia  

3*08 

Northern  Territory    

(-)0-13 
3*76 

Western  Australia 

Tasmania*    

1-56 

Commonwealth   

3*31 
3-29 

3-25 
3-42 

314 
3-48 

2-88 
343 

2*61 

New  Zealand 

3-31 

Australasia 

331 

3-27 

318 

2-95 

2*61 

Net  Loss  on  Wokkino  Lines. 


New  South  Wales 

■fO-OS 
1-08 
0-85 
0*53 
417 

tl-Ol 
2-79 

014 
1-06 
1-35 

tO-02 
4-86 

t2-29 
2-69 

tO-19 
0-62 
2-67 
0-01 
5-03 

+0-83 
2-62 

0-23 
0-76 
2-01 
0-83 
6-36 
•H)-07 
2-91 

1-15 

Victoria    

1-39 

Queensland  

2-44 

South  Australia 

0'66 

Northern  Territory    

4-50 

Western  Australia 

-K)-27 
2-20 

Tasmania* 

Commonwealth  

0-53 
0-52 

0-59 
0-37 

0-65 
0-30 

0-86 
0-33 

1-26 

New  Zealand  

0*40 

Australasia  

0-52 

0-55 

0-60 

0-80 

1*14 

*  Yean  1896  to  1902. 


t  Net  profit 


In  1881  the  New  South  Wi^les  railways  yielded  5*31  per  cent.— ^ 
higher  rate  of  interest  on  the  capital  cost  than  was  ever  reached  hefore 
or  since.  In  the  same  year  the  Victorian  lines  yielded  a  return  of  4*04 
per  cent.,  which  is  the  highest  on  record  in  that  state,  with  the  exo^ 
tion  of  4-18  in  the  year  1886.  The  decline  in  the  net  profits  was  largely 
due  to  the  extension  of  the  lines  in  sparsely-populated  districts;  but 
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wiik  the  adoption  of  a  more  pt udent  poHcj  in  the  matter  of  construetiini^ 
rendered  necessary  by  the  severe  finu&cial  preasnre  to  which  the  states 
were  subjected,  and  with  more  careful  management,  the  returns,  as  will 
be  efvident  from  the  foregoing  table,  are  again  showing  improvement. 


Earnings  and  Expenses  per  Mile. 

The  gross  earnings,  expenditure,  and  net  earnings  per  average  mile 
nrofked  during  the  last  two  years  were  as  follow  : — 


State. 

6ro0B  Earnings. 

Expenditure. 

NetEerninga. 

1901-02. 

1902-S. 

1901-02. 

1902>& 

1901-02. 

1902-8. 

New  South  Wales.. 
Victoria 

£ 
1,259 
1,031 

493 

625 

86 

1,122 

448 

£ 
1,093 
913 

444 

620 

78 

1,083 

49fi 

£ 

778 

663 

354 

397 

238 

927 

377 

£ 

747 
609 
311 
360 
88 
870 
370 

£ 
481 

368 
139 
228 
(-.)152 
195 
71 

£ 

346 

304 

Queensland   

133 

South  Australia   ... 
Northern  Territory 
Western  Australia. 
IVtfnrnania* 

260 

(-)  10 

213 

128 

Commonwealth 
New  Zealand    

887 
842 

811 
873 

598 
562 

559 
594 

289 
280 

252 
279 

AustraUsia... 

880 

815 

592 

561 

288 

254 

•  1901  and  1902. 

For  the  states  comprised  in  the  Commonwealth  the  gross  earnings 
per  average  mile  worked  during  1902-3  were  £76  less  than  in  the 
the  previous  year,  and  the  working  expenses  were  less  by  £39, 
leandng  the  net  earnings  at  £252  in  1902-3,  as  compared  with  £289  in 
190I-S.  For  the  whole  of  Australasia  the  gross  earnings  per  average  mile 
worked  daring  1902-3  were  £65  less  than  in  the  previous  year,  and 
the  working  expenses  were  reduced  by  £31,  leaving  the  neb  earnings  at 
£254  in  1902-3  as  agamst  £288  in  1901-2.  On  the  next  page 
wili  be  found  a  table  giving  the  returns  per  train  mile.  The  states 
of  New  Sooth  Wales,  Victoria,  Queensland,  and  Sooth  Australia  proper^ 
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show  A  reduction  in  the  train  mileage  during  1902-3,  in  comparison 
with  that  of  the  previous  year  : — 


Stote. 

QroM  Earnings. 

Working  Exp6nM8. 

Net  Earnings. 

1901-02. 

1903-8. 

1901-02. 

1902-8. 

1901-02. 

1902-8. 

New  South  Wales 

d. 
75-68 
71*63 
58*64 
62-06 
99*26 
81*00 
5514 

d. 

68*89 
71*09 
59-87 
68*53 
8913 
80-85 
61-99 

d. 
46-71 
46-06 
42-05 
39*44 
274-67 
66*89 
46*46 

d. 

4710 
47-41 
41*88 
39-75 
101-07 
64-95 
46-06 

d. 

28*87 
25-57 
16-49 
22-62 
(-)175-41 
14-11 
8-68 

d. 

21-79 

Victoria 

Queensland    

23-68 
17*99 

South  Australia    

28*78 

Northern  Territory 

Hll*94 
15-90 

Tasmania* 

16-93 

Commonwealth 

Nflw  Zwilanfl i 

70-59 
88*80 

69-62 
87*02 

47-59 
69*32 

48*01 
59*23 

2300 
29-48 

21*61 
27*79 

Australasia    

1 

72.72 

71*90 

48-96 

49*48 

23  76 

22*42 

*  1900  and  1901. 


Financial  Results  op  Foreign  Railways. 

The  interest  on  capital  cost,  the  proportion  of  working  expenses  to  the 
gross  revenue,  and  the  return  per  train  mile  for  the  railways  of  some 
of  the  principal  countries  of  the  world  are  given  below.  The  figures  for 
the  countries  other  than  Austmlasia  refer  to  the  years  1902  or  1901, 
but  in  some  cases  there  is  no  later  information  than  for  the  year 
1899. 


Countrj. 


United  Kingdom  

France  

Germany     

Belgium 

UnitedStates    

C4n«da    

Gape  Colony  

Commonwealth    of    Aos- 

tralia 

Australasia    


Capital  Cost 


Total. 


Per  Mile 
Open. 


Return 

Per 

Cent 


Working 

Expenses 

Pr«»por- 

tion 
to  Gross 
Revenue. 


1,216.861,421 

667,680,000 

C20,16?,000 

78,M4,948 

2,398,966,000 

22.'>,B22,484 

22,126,086 

129,490,028 
148,671,768 


£      p.  cent 
64,932  I    8-42 


27,697 
20,886 
27,726 
12,810  I 
12,067  , 
10,863 


4  21 
605 
4  08 
5-99 
2-39 
4-41 


9.890      2-61 
9,668      2-61 


percent 
62-0 
54-8 
61-4 
66-2 
04*6 
68-6 
74-6 

690 
68-7 


Per  Train  Mile. 


Gross 
Revenue. 


d. 

65-7 
67-1 
77-8 
65-S 
830 
74-0 
890 

69-6 
71-9 


Working 
Expenses. 


d. 

4C-7 
88*6 
46-8 
87-6 
58*5 
60-7 
66*4 

48-0 
49*6 


Net 

Revenue. 


d. 

28-0 
30^ 
81-0 
17-7 
90*5 
28*8 
»•« 

21-6 
2S-4 


The  figures  given  above  for  Cape  Colony  are  for  state  lines  only. 
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Coaching  and  Goods  Teapfic. 

The  following  table  shows  the  number  of  passengers  carried  on  the  lines 
of  the  various  states  during  the  years  1831,  1891-2, 1901-2,  and  1902-3. 
The  number  of  journeys  on  the  Victorian  lines  during  the  year  ended 
30th  June,1902,  approximates  to  those  of  1888-9, 1889-90,  and  1890-91, 
and  though,  in  common  with  the  rest  of  the  states,  a  great  reduction 
occurred  in  1893-94,  the  traflfic,  since  the  latter  year,  has  manifested 
an  upward  movement.  All  the  states  have  experienced  the  effects  of 
the  diminished  spending  power  of  the  people,  following  on  the  financial 
crisis,  but  in  every  case  a  recovery  has  taken  place.  The  number  of 
passenger  journeys  in  Tasmania  in  1902  shows  a  small  increase  compared 
with  the  retumfl  for  1891 : — 


Passengers  carried. 

state. 

1881. 

1891-2. 

1901-2. 

1902-S. 

New  South  Wales 

6,907,312 

18,964,214 

247,284 

3.032,714 

19,918,916 

66,148,122 

2,370,219 

6,744,487 

30,885,214 

57,465,077 

4,636,174 

0.497.222 

32,384,133 

Victoria  

64,798,073 

Queensland*   

4,048,161 

South  Australia 

9,061,488 

Northern  Territory   

4,541               3.755 

3,631 

Western  AustraUa 

67,144 
102,495 

456,631 
704,531 

8,168,299 
777.445 

9,106,396 

TasmaniA 

761,345 

Commonwealth  

29,321,163 
2,911,477 

84,347,447 
3,555,704 

111,423,186 
7.356,136 

110,163,232 

N.^wZwvl#n<l  

7,575,390 

AustralAffia 

32,232.640 

87,903,211 

118,779,322 

117,738,622 

*  Exdndve  ol  Joomegrs  of  wason  feicket-lM^ilefB. 

The  amount  of  goods  tonnage  is  shown  in  the  suhjoined  table.  In 
the  period  from  1881  to  1891  there  was  an  increase  of  about  102  per 
cent,  varying  from  44  per  cent,  in  New  Zealand  to  747  per  cent  in 
Tasmania.  During  the  decennial  period  1891-2  to  1901-2,  the  increase 
in  tonnage  has  varied  from  4  per  cent  in  South  Australia  to  1,401  per 
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cent,  in  Western  Australia,  with  an  average  increase  of  nearly  63  per  cent 
for  the  Commonwealth,  and  64  per  cent  for  the  whole  of  Australasia. 


«.*. 

1881. 

1801-2. 

1901.2. 

190»«. 

New  South  Wales 

tons. 

2,033.850 

1,366,603 

161,006 

646,625 

tons. 
4,296,713 
2,720,886 

768,527 

1,337,859 

2.633 

135,890 

178,224 

tons. 
6,467,552 
3,433,627 
1,725.520 
1,392.257 
2.436 
2,040.092 
314,628 

tooa. 
6,596,241 

Victoria    

3,093,997 

Queensland 

1,666,960 

South  Australia 

1,349,617 

Northern  Territory  

.2^456 

Western  Australia   

Tasmania    .  x . .  ................ 

27,816 
21,043 

1,968,331 
407,5<^ 

Commonwealth 

4,256.945 
1.437,714 

9,440,732 
2,066,791 

15,376,112 
3,529077 

14,985,106 

NftwZiwlaiid 

3,730,394 

Australasia 

5,694,659 

11,507,523 

18,905,289 

18.715.500 

The  percentage  of  receipts  from  coaching  traffic  to  the  total  reoeipts 
is  somewhat  less  in  the  states  of  the  Commonwealth  and  New  Zealand 
than  in  the  United  Kingdom,  where  for  the  year  1902  the  coaching 
receipts  formed  46*45  per  cent,  of  the  total  obtained  from  goods  and 
passenger  traffic.     The  figures  for  each  state  are  given  below  : — 

Stete.  Ooaehing  Traffic  Goods  Traffic, 

per  cent.  per  cent. 

New  South  Wales 42-41  57-59 

Victoria  52*25  47*75 

Queensland 37'88  6212 

South  Australia 82-71  67'29 

Northern  Territory 29*38  70*62 

Western  Australia    30*77  69*23 

Tasmania    4606  5^*94 

Commonwealth 42*25  57*75 

New  ZeaUmd 87*48  62*52 

Australasia 4151  58*49 


AvEBAQE  Weight  of  Train  Load. 

The  useful  comparisons  that  may  be  made  between  the  railway 
systems  of  the  various  states  are  very  limited,  and  greater  uniformity 
in  the  presentation  of  the  railway  reports  is  extremely  desirable  ia 
view  of  the  provisions  of  the  Commonwealth  Act  for  the  possible 
control  of  the  railway  systems  by  the  central  government.    An  example 
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of  want  of  nniformity  in  an  important  particular  is  the  abeeaoe  of 
information  which  would  enable  the  average  train  load  to  be  ascertained. 
This  information  can  only  be  given  for  two  states — South  Australia 
and  New  South  Wales — and  for  the  .latter  state,  complete  returns  are 
available  for  three  years  only.  The  figures  for  South  Australia  show  a 
considerable  variation  in  the  average  weight  during  the  last  eight 
years;  but,  for  the  years  1899,  1900,  and  1901,  the  average  is  uniformly 
high  when  compared  with  that  for  ^ach  of  the  preceding  three  years. 
In  1902  a  considerable  ioM  occurred,  consequent  on  a  falling  off  in 
tonnage  carried  without  a  commensurate  reduction  in  mileage ;  a  slight 
improvement,  however,  was  manifested  during  1903.  The  figures 
quoted  do  not  include  the  business  of  the  Northern  Territory : — 


Averaire 

Yewr. 

OaedimUM^e. 

Ton  mileage. 

weiyht  of 
train. 

tODB. 

1806 

2,089,911 

134,846,696 

64*62 

1897 

2,265,277 

150,464,688 

70-M 

1898 

2,27:^,537 

157,143,661 

6911 

1899 

2,426,477 

191,041,669 

78-73 

1900 

2,669,958 

197,079,966 

76*66 

1901 

2,686,789 

202,649,167 

76-4K 

1902 

2,468,326 

170,623,167 

69-08 

1903 

2,311,260 

166,357,307 

71-64 

The  average  tonnage  for  goods  trains  is,  therefore,  72*2  tons,  which  is 
5-3  tons  higher  than  in  New  South  Wales,  the  only  other  system  with 
which  a  comparison  can  be  made.  The  N  ew  South  Wales  figures,  with 
the  exception  of  those  for  the  years  1900,  1901,  1902,  and  1903,  are 
unsatisfactory,  inasmuch  as  the  goods  mileage  relates  to  the  year  ended 
30th  June,  while  the  ton  mileage  is  for  the  year  ending  31st  December 
following.     There  are  no  returns  for  1899  : — 


Year. 

Goods  mileanre. 

Ton  mileage 

Avenge  weight 

tons. 

1896 

4,001,164 

255,621,932 

63-9 

1897 

4,244,386 

273,400,624 

64-4 

1898 

4,260,368 

314,996,969 

73-9 

1900 

4,610,343 

320,364,852 

69-6 

1901 

6,836,587 

404,740..360 

69-4 

11102 

6,686,032 

436,814,308 

66-3 

1903 

6,406,766 

399,578,918 

62-4 

The  avenge  for  the  period  was  66*9  tons.    The  figures  for  New  South 
Wales  and  for  South  Australia  compare  very  favourably  with  the 
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returns  of  the  British  railways,  but  are  very  far  behind  those  of  some 
of  the  great  American  lines,  as  the  following  figures  show  : — 

British  Railways,  1900. 


Company. 

Goods  mileage. 

Tbn  mileage. 

Average 

weight  of 

train. 

Lond.  North- Western 

Midland  

Great  Western  

22,668,940 

27,270,791 

23,096,578 

17,565,768 

12,027.759 

6,681,695 

8,564,851 

8,328,551 

1,311,000,000 

1,377,000,000 

1,056,000,000 

1,055,000,000 

534,000,000 

450,000,000 

822,000,000 

360,000.000 

tons. 
57 
50 
46 

North-Eastern  

60 

Great  Northern 

44i 

Lancashire  and  Yorkshire 
Great  Eastern    

67 
37i 

Great  Central 

43 

Total    

126,204,933 

6,465,000.000 

51 

The  New  York  Central  appears  to  great  advantage  compared  with 
the  British  lines ;  the  average  weight  of  train  for  the  years  quoted 
was : — 

tons.  tona 

1894  249  I   1897  270 

1895  262     1898  299 

1896  268   I   1899  322 


Rolling  Stock. 

The  following  table  gives  the  different  classes  of  rolling  stock  in  the 
possession  of  the  several  Australasian  Governments  at  the  end  of  the 
year  1902-3,  and,  considerable  as  are  the  numbers  in  each  class,  they 
could  with  advantage  be  largely  increased  in  most  of  the  states  : — 


state. 

Engines. 

Coaching  Stock. 

Goods  Stock. 

New  South  Wales 

559 

1,115 
1,482 
446 
435 
7 
264 
172 

11,443 

Victoria  

Queensland « 

South  Australia 

547 
342 
346 
6 
316 
75 

9,872 
7,183 
6,021 

Northern  Territory  

134 

Western  Australia 

5,991 

Tasmania 

1,274 

Commonwealth  ... 
New  Zealand 

2,191 
372 

3,921 
751 

41,918 
12,992 

Australasia 

2.563 

4,672 

54,910 

Railway  Accidents. 

The  persons  meeting  with  accidents  on  railway  lines  may  be  grouped 
in  three  classes — pajBsengers,  servants  of  the  railways,  and  trespassers  ; 
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and  the  accidents  themselves  might  be  classified  into  those  arising  from 
causes  beyond  the  control  of  the  person  injured,  and  those  due  to 
misconduct  or  want  of  caution.  The  following  table  shows  the  number  of 
persons  killed  and  injured  on  the  Government  railways  during  1902-1903 
in  those  states  for  which  returns  are  available : — 


SUte. 

Railway 
Employ^ 

Total. 

KiUed. 

Injured. 

KiUed. 

Injured. 

Killed. 

Injured. 

KiUed.1  Injured. 

New  South  Wales 

2 
2 

1 

37 
177 

8 

14 

10 

2 

737 

317 
23 

26 

28 

5 

34 

80 

4 

42 

40 

8 

808 

Victoria    

574 

South  Australia 

Northern  Territory    

35 

The  railways  of  Australasia  have  been  as  free  from  accidents  of  a 
serious  character  as  the  lines  of  most  other  countries.  In  order  to 
obtain  a  common  basis  of  comparison  it  is  usual  to  find  the  proportion 
which  the  number  of  persons  killed  or  injured  bears  to  the  total  passengers 
carried.  There  is,  however,  no  necessary  connection  between  the  two, 
for  it  is  obvious  that  accidents  may  occur  on  lines  chiefiy  devoted  to 
goods  traffic,  and  a  more  reasonable  basis  would  be  the  accidents  to 
passengers  only  compared  with  the  number  of  passengers  carried.  The 
data  from  which  such  a  comparison  could  be  made  are  wanting  for  some 
countries.  As  far  as  the  figures  can  be  given  they  are  shown  in  the 
following  table,  which  exhibits  the  number  of  passengers  killed  and 
injured  per  million  carried.  The  figures  are  calculated  over  a  period  of 
ten  years  and  brought  down  to  the  latest  available  dates : — 


Country. 


Number  of  Paeeengere. 


KOled.  Injured. 


Average  per  million 
passengers  carried. 


Killed.       Injured. 


Germany 

Austria-Hungary. . . 

Belgrinm 

Swmlen   

France 

Norway  

HoUand    

Switzerland    

Roasia 

United  Kingdom.., 

Spain  •. 

Canada    

New  South  Wales., 

Victoria 

South  Australia 


609 

200 

142 

24 

793 

8 

28 

177 

676 

137 

155 

118 

57 

29 

II 


2,484 

01 

1,896 

01 

1,929 

01 

43 

0-2 

3,696 

0-2 

16 

01 

133 

01 

709 

0-4 

2,315 

0-9 

5,707 

001 

924 

0-5 

934 

0-7 

461 

0-23 

1,490 

0-06 

28 

016 

0-4 

1-3 

1-8 

0*3 

15 

0-2 

0-5 

1-5 

3-7 

0-56 

3-3 

5-4 

1-85 

317 

0-41 
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New  SotrrH  Walks. 


The  progress  of  railway  ooDfltruciion  daring  the  twenty  years  which 
followed  the  opening  of  the  first  line  was  very  slow,  for  in  1875  the 
length  of  line  in  operation  had  only  reached  435  miles.  From  1876  to 
1889,  greater  activity  prevailed,  no  less  than  1,748  miles  being  con- 
structed during  the  period,  but  this  rate  of  increase  was  not  continued, 
and  only  14  miles  were  opened  during  the  next  three  years. 
Subsequently  there  was  renewed  activity,  and  the  length  of  line  opened 
to  30th  June,  1903,  was  3,138^  miles,  the  amount  expended  thereon 
for  construction  and  equipment  being  £41,654,977,  or  at  the  rate  of 
£13,272  per  mile. 

The  railways  of  the  state  are  divided  into  three  branches,  each 
representing  a  system  of  its  own.  The  southern  system,  which  is  the 
most  important,  serving  as  it  does  the  richest  and  most  thickly- 
populated  districts,  and  placing  Sydney,  Melbourne,  and  Adelaide 
in  direct  communication,  has  several  o&hoots.  From  Culcaim,  there 
are  two  branch  lines,  one  connecting  with  Corowa  on  the  Murray 
River,  and  the  other  with  Grermanton ;  from  The  Rock  a  line 
extends  to  Lockhart ;  from  Junee  a  branch  extends  as  far  as  the  town 
of  Hay  in  one  direction,  and  Finley  in  another,  and  places  the  important 
district  of  Riverina  in  direct  communication  with  Sydney.  From 
Gootamundra  a  southerly  branch  carries  the  line  to  Tumut,  and  another  in 
a  north-westerly  direction  to  Temora ;  the  latter  will  shortly  be  extended 
to  WyaJong.  From  Murrumburrah  a  branch  has  been  constructed  to 
Blayney,  on  the  western  line,  thus  connecting  the  southern  and  western 
systems  of  the  state.  From  Koorawatha  a  branch  has  been  laid  down  to 
connect  Grenfell  with  the  railway  system.  Nearer  the  metropolis,  the 
important  town  of  Gk>ulburn  is  connected  with  Cooma,  bringing  the  rich 
pastoral  district  of  Monaro  into  direct  communication  with  Sydney. 
From  Ooulbum,  a  branch  line  has  also  been  opened  to  Crook  weU. 
Another  line  that  forms  part  of  the  southern  system  has  been  con- 
structed to  Nowra,  connecting  the  metropolis  with  the  coastal  district 
of  lUawarra,  which  is  rich  alike  in  coal  and  in  the  produce  of  agricul- 
ture. The  western  system  of  railways  extends  from  Sydney  over  the 
Blue  Mountains,  and  has  its  terminus  at  Bourke,  a  distance  of  503 
miles  from  the  metropolis.  Leaving  the  mountains,  the  western  line, 
after  throwing  out  a  branch  from  Wallerawang  to  Mudgee,  enters  the 
Bathurst  Plains,  and  connects  with  the  metropolis  the  rich  agricul- 
tural lands  of  the  Bathurst,  Orange,  and  Wellington  districts.  Beyond 
Dubbo  it  enters  the  pastoral  country.  At  Blayney,  as  before  stated, 
the  western  line  is  connected  with  the  southern  system  by  a  branch 
line  to  Murrumburrah  ;  at  Orange  a  branch  connects  that  town  with 
Forbes  on  the  Lachlan  River,  and  from  Parkes,  one  of  the  stations  on 
this  branch  line,  an  extension  to  Cbndobolin  on  the  Lachlan  River  has 
been  constructed.      Further  west,  at  Dubbo,  a  branch  line  extends 
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to  Ooommble,  and  from  the  mam  line  at  Nevertire,  a  short  line 
extends  to  the  town  of  Warren,  and  at  Nyngan  a  branch  line 
coDneets  ihe  important  mining  district  of  Cobar  wit^  Sydney.  From 
Byrook  a  line  branches  off  to  Brewarrina.  The  western  system  also 
includes  a  short  line  from  Blacktown  to  Richmond  on  the  Hawkesbury 
River.  The  northern  system  originally  commenced  at  Newcastle, 
but  a  connecting  line  has  been  constructed,  making  Sydney  the  head  of 
the  whole  of  the  railway  systems  of  the  state.  This  connecting  line 
permits  of  direct  communication  between  Adelaide,  Melbourne,  Sydney, 
and  Brisbane,  a  dislance  from  end  to  end  of  1,808  miles.  Or  dltogether 
between  the  terminus  of  Oodnadatta,  in  South  Austi-alia,  and  Cunna- 
mulla,  in  Queensland,  there  is  one  continuous  line  of  railway,  3,100 
miles  in  length.  The  northern  system  comprises  a  branch  from 
Werris  Creek,  via  Narrabri  and  Moree,  to  Inverell,  thus  placing  the 
Namoi  and  Gwydir  districts  in  direct  communication  with  the  ports 
of  Newcastle  and  Sydney.  There  is  also  under  construction  a  line 
from  Narrabri  to  Walgett,  with  a  branch  to  Collarendabri.  A  portion 
of  the  North  Coast  railway  has  also  been  constructed  from  Murwillum- 
bah,  on  the  Tweed  River,  to  Lismore  on  the  Richmond  River,  and  an 
extension  through  Casino  to  Grafton  is  now  in  course  of  construction. 
A  short  line  branches  off  the  main  northern  line  at  Homsby,  and 
connects  with  the  north  shore  of  Port  Jackson  at  Milson's  Point. 

Up  to  October,  1888,  the  control  of  the  mil  ways  was  vested  in  the 
Minister  for  Works,  the  direct  management  being  undertaken  by  an 
officer  under  the  title  of  Commissioner.  It  was,  however,  recognised 
that  political  influence  entered  unduly  into  the  management  of  this 
large  public  asset,  and,  as  a  consequence,  the  "  Grovemment  Railways 
Act  of  1388  "  was  passed,  with  the  object  of  removing  the  control  and 
management  of  the  railways  from  the  political  arena,  and  vesting  them 
in  three  railway  Commissioners,  who  were  required  to  prepare  for  pre- 
sentation to  Parliament  an  annual  report  of  their  proceedings,  and  an 
account  of  all  moneys  received  and  expended  during  the  preceding  year. 
While  the  avowed  object  of  state  railvray  construction  has  been  to  pro- 
mote settlement,  apart  from  consideration  of  the  profitable  working  of 
the  lines,  the  principle  has  nevertheless  been  kept  in  view  that  in  the 
main  the  railways  should  be  self-supporting.  It  will  be  seen,  from 
subsequent  pages,  that,  despite  the  fact  that  the  Commissioners  are 
hampered  by  a  large  number  of  unprofitable  lines,  they  have  succeeded 
in  placing  the  railways  of  the  state  in  a  satisfactory  financi«l  position. 

Bevenvs  and  Working  Expenses. 

The  net  sum  available  to  meet  interest  charges  during  the  last 
decennial  period  is  set  forth  in  the  following  table,  and  the  returns  show 
that  the  Commissioners  have  achieved  most  important  results  during 
their  term  of  administration.  A  reference  to  the  table  on  page  357 
will  show  that  on  two  occasions  during  the  last  decennial  period  the 
railways  returned  a  small  profit  after  meeting  the  charges  for  working 
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expenses  aud  interest  on  capital,  while,  with  the  exception  of  the  last  year, 
there  has  been  a  considerable  reduction  in  the  percentage  of  average  loss 
during  the  ten  years.  Owing  to  the  adverse  season,  the  year  1903  has 
been  financially  the  worst  in  the  history  of  the  railways  of  the  state. 


TeM*. 

GroM  Earnings. 

Working 
Expenses. 

Net  Earnings. 

Proportion  of 

Working 

Expenses  to 

Gross  Earnings. 

£ 

£ 

£      ^ 

per  cent. 

1894 

2,813,641 

1,591,842 

1,221,699 

56-58 

1895 

2,878,204 

1,567,589 

1,310,615 

54-46 

1896 

2,820,417 

1,551,888 

1,268,529 

55-02 

1897 

3.014,742 

1,601,218 

1,413,524 

5311 

1898 

3,026,748 

1,614,605 

1,412,143 

53-34 

1899 

3,145,273 

1,690,442 

1,454,831 

53-75 

1900 

3,163,572 

1,769,520 

1,394,052 

55-93 

1901 

3,573,779 

2,043,201 

1.530,578 

57-17 

1902 

3,668,686 

2,287,369 

1,401,317 

61-80 

1903 

3,314,893 

2,266,299 

1,048,594 

68-37 

In  the  foregoing  table  will  be  found  ample  evidence  of  the  economical 
working  of  the  state  railways  under  their  present  management,  for, 
despite  the  exceedingly  unfavoui-able  conditions,  the  net  earnings  for  the 
financial  year  ended  30th  June,  1903,  were  31-63  per  cent,  of  the  total 
earnings,  as  against  33 -31  per  cent,  when  the  Commissioners  took  office. 
The  financial  depression  of  1893,  which  brought  about  a  great  change 
in  the  character  of  the  coaching  traffic,  and  the  continued  unfavourable 
character  of  the  seasons,  adversely  afiected  the  earnings  of  several  years; 
the  fall  in  earnings,  however,  was  met  by  a  reduction  in  working  expenses, 
so  that  the  satisfactory  results  of  the  railway  management  were  not  greatly 
afiected.  The  year  1 900  compares  somewhat  unfavourably  with  the  three 
yetirs  immediately  preceding.  This  is  due  to  the  fact  that,  notwith- 
standing!: a  much  larger  tonnage  carried,  the  merchandise  and  live  stock 
traffic  showed  a  decrease  in  freight  earned,  clearly  indicating  that  the 
traffic  from  these  sources  had  been  carried  at  less  profitable  rates  than 
hitherto.  The  traffic  in  wool  and  hay  also  showed  a  large  falling  ofi*,  but 
there  was  no  further  diminution  in  the  net  earnings  for  the  year  1901, 
the  total,  £1,530,578,  being  the  largest  for  the  period  shown  in  the  table. 
The  revenue  exceeded  that  of  the  previous  year  by  £410,207,  towards 
which  all  classes  of  traffic  contributed.  The  increased  traffic,  the  greater 
cost  of  coal  and  materials,  and  the  more  liberal  advances  granted  to  the 
wages  staff",  were  responsible  for  the  rise  of  £273,681  in  the  working 
expenses.  For  the  year  ended  30th  June,  1902,  however,  a  considerable 
falling  off*  in  the  net  earnings  occurred.  The  rise  from  57*17  to  61-80 
in  the  percentage  of  working  expenses  to  gross  earnings  was  due  to  the 
increased  volume  of  traffic  carried  at  exceptionally  low  rates,  largely 
contributed  to  by  the  concessions  made  in  the  carriage  of  starving  stock 
and  fodder.     The  incre^ased  cost  of  fuel,  the  additional  repairs  to  the 
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rolling  stock  and  permanent  way,  the  necessity  for  hauling  water  for 
locomotive  and  other  purposes,  and  the  increments  granted  to  the  staff, 
also  contributed  to  the  reduction  in  net  earnings.  As  pmviously  pointed 
out,  the  year  ended  June,  1903,  was  the  most  disastrous  in  the  history 
of  the  railways  of  New  South  Wales.  Owing  to  the  long-continued  dry 
weather,  water  had  to  be  despatched  by  train  to  several  remote  parts  of 
the  state,  and  large  quantities  for  locomotive  uses  had  also  to  be  trans- 
ported for  long  distances.  The  latter,  of  course,  was  carried  free,  while 
merely  a  nominal  rate  was  charged  for  the  former,  the  working  expenses 
being  thereby  heavily  burdened,  with  practically  no  corresponding  gain 
to  revenue.  During  the  year  live  stock  was  carried  at  greatly  reduced 
rates  from  the  drought-stricken  areas  to  places  where  feed  was  obtainable, 
while  fodder  for  starving  animals  was  carried  at  an  extremely  low  charge. 
Exclusive  of  terminal  charges,  the  average  rate  on  all  fodder  carried  fell 
to  0-04d.,  and  on  all  livestock  to  l'23d.  per  ton  per  mile,  without  taking 
into  consideration  the  amount  of  empty,  and  consequently  unprofitable, 
running  involved. 

The  cost  of  working  has  steadily  increased  over  the  last  three  years 
of  the  decade,  and  this  has  in  great  measure  been  brought  about  by  the 
increased  cost  of  fuel,  the  heavier  expenditure  on  stores,  and  the  large 
outlay  on  wages.  Much  of  the  additional  charge  under  the  last- 
mentioned  heading  has  been  necessitated  by  the  adoption  of  eight  hours 
instead  of  nine  hours  per  day  for  the  running  staff.  Renewals  and 
replacement  of  old  stock  also  added  a  heavy  burden  to  the  total 
expenditure.  For  the  last  quinquennial  period  the  average  charge  for 
maintenance  amounted  to  i&42 1,758,  as  against  £313,806  for  the  pre- 
ceding five  years,  the  capital  account  having  been  debited  only  with 
expenditure  on  new  lines  and  the  outlay  necessary  to  meet  the  heavy 
growth  of  passenger  and  goods  traffic. 

For  1903-4  the  prospect  is  very  encouraging.  The  copious  rainfall 
over  the  whole  of  New  South  Wales  has  resulted  in  a  prolific  growth  of 
herbage  for  stock,  while  from  present  appearances  the  wheat  harvest 
will  be  the  best  experienced  in  the  history  of  the  state. 

The  proportion  of  working  expenses  to  earnings  is  less  in  New  South 
Wales  than  in  any  other  part  of  Australia,  as  the  following  figures, 
which  are  the  average  of  the  five  years  1899-1903,  wUl  show : — 

Per  cent. 

New  South  Wales  69*61 

Victoria 63*72 

Queensland 68*63 

South  Australia  60*3*2 

Western  Australia 76*54 

Tasmania   - 79*06 

New  Zealand   65*81 

An  analysis  is  given  hereunder  of  the  working  expenses  of  the  New 
South  Wales  railways  for  the  ten  years,  1894-1903;  in  this  statement 
the  total  expenses  as  well  as  the  expenses  per  train  mile  and  per  mile 
of  line  in  operation,  are  given.     It  will  be  seen  that  there  has  been  a 
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general  reduction  in  the  expenditure  per  train  mile,  and  this  reduction 
is  visible  in  all  the  details  included  in  the  total,  with  the  exception  of 
the  expenditure  upon  locomotive  power,  which  has  slightly  increased 
during  the  ten  years.  In  regard  to  the  working  expenses  generally,  it 
may  be  said  that  the  condition  of  affairs  revealed  by  the  table  is  satis- 
factory. When  the  Commissioners  took  over  the  management  of  the 
railways  in  1888,  large  renewals  of  rolling  stock  were  needed,  while 
additional  expenditure  had  to  be  incurred  on  permanent  way  and 
buildings.  The  result  of  this  will  be  seen  in  the  high  outlay  per  train 
mile  and  per  mile  open  in  the  earlier  years  of  the  decade.  By  the  year 
1896,  the  lines  were  in  thorough  working  order,  and  have  been  so 
maintained  since  that  date.  The  rolling  stock  has  been  very  greatiy 
improved ;  the  tractive  power  of  the  engines  has  been  increased,  and 
types  of  locomotives  adapted  to  the  special  and  general  needs  of  the 
traffic  introduced. 


Year 

ended 

80th  June. 


Maintenance 

of  Way, 
Works,  and 
Building^. 


Looo- 
motive 
Power. 


Carriage  and 

Waffgon 
Repairs  and 
Renewals. 


Traffic 
Expenses. 


Compen- 
sation. 


Penskms 

and 
Gratuities. 


General 
Charges. 


TotaL 


1S94 
1895 
1896 
1897 
1898 
1899 
1900 
1901 
1902 
1903 


418,989 
399,679 
350,964 
858,057 
353.969 
370,197 
406,044 
484,750 
621,983 
486,596 


£ 
507,649 
494,657 
533,255 
574,266 
597,455 
635,146 
648,767 
761,626 
875,582 
926,684 


£ 
127,221 
180.776 
150,073 
152,895 
139,161 
141,942 
159,630 
174,478 
184,232 
164,245 


£ 
468,011 
441,798 
437,591 
444,867 
465,646 
471,532 
478,818 
687,227 


605,210 


£ 

£ 

£ 

6,186 

10,744 

64,042 

38,232 

8,446 

69,001 

15.248 

3,878 

60,879 

2.894 

5,203 

63,067 

3,296 

4,504 

60,676 

5,461 

2,652 

68,628 

4.164 

4,250 

67,847 

11,111 

4.764 

69,246 

20,234 

6.296 

70,104 

7,070 

8,126 

69.468 

1,691,843 
1,667,689 
1,551,888 
1,601,218 
1,614,605 
1,690,442 
1,769,620 
2,043,201 
2,907,869 
2,266,299 


Per  Teain  Mile. 


d. 

d. 

d. 

d. 

d. 

d. 

d. 

d. 

1894 

14-08 

16-99 

4-2a 

16-83 

•18 

•86 

214 

68^29 

1895 

12-63 

15-63 

413 

13-96 

1-05 

-27 

1-87 

4964 

1896 

10-91 

16-58 

4t»7 

18-60 

•47 

•12 

1-89 

48-24 

1897 

10-57 

16-96 

4-61 

1813 

•09 

•16 

1-86 

47^26 

189S 

10-18 

1719 

4-00 

13-11 

•10 

13 

1-75 

46-46 

1899 

10-09 

17-32 

8-87 

12-85 

•14 

•07 

1^78 

46-07 

1900 

10-96 

17-61 

4-81 

12-92 

•11 

•11 

183 

47'75 

1901 

10-81 

16-98 

3-89 

11-98 

•25 

•10 

1-66 

46-66 

1902 

1075 

18-04 

3-79 

12-13 

•42 

•18 

1-45 

46T1 

1903 

1011 

19-23 

3-41 

12-68 

•16 

•17 

1-45 

47.10 

Per  Mile  Open. 


£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

1804 

172-6 

20«-l 

52-4 

188-7 

2-1 

4-4 

26-4 

665-7 

1895 

158-9 

196-6 

52-0 

175-6 

13-2 

84 

23-4 

e2S^l 

1896 

138-6 

210-6 

69-3 

172-9 

60 

1-5 

24-1 

618-0 

1897 

139-0 

228-0 

69-4 

172-7 

1-1 

2-0 

24-6 

621-7 

1898 

1331 

224-7 

52-3 

1713 

18 

1-7 

22-8 

607-2 

1899 

186-9 

234-9 

62-5 

174-4 

2-0 

1-0 

23-5 

025-S 

IfOO 

147-9 

286-4 

58-1 

174  5 

1-6 

1-7 

247 

644-8 

1901 

174-5 

274-2 

62-8 

193-2 

4-1 

1-7 

26-0 

785-5 

1902 

179-2 

8006 

63-2 

202-2 

6-9 

2-2 

24-1 

7784 

1903 

160-4 

306-1 

54-1 

199-6 

2-4 

" 

22-8 

747-0 
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Interest  returned  on  Capital. 
In  establishing  the  financial  results  of  the  working  of  the  lines  it  is 
the  practice  of  railway  authorities  to  compare  the  net  returns  with 
the  nominal  rate  of  interest  payable  on  the  railway  loans  or  on  the 
public  debt  of  the  state.  As  previously  pointed  out,  an  accurate 
comparison  can  only  be  made  by  taking  the  average  rate  of  interest 
payable  on  the  actual  sum  obtained  by  the  state  for  its  outstanding 
loans.  On  this  basis,  the  lines  of  the  state  have  met  the  interest  on 
<xmstniction  and  equipment  during  five  years  only,  viz.,  1881,  1882, 
1883, 1899,  and  1901.  In  1901  the  lines  yielded  a  net  sum  of  £74,000 
•after  paying  working  expenses,  interest,  and  all  charges,  but  the  year 
1902  showed  a  loss  of  £91,000,  while  during  the  year  ended  30th  June, 
1903,  the  loss  was  £480,000.  The  following  table  shows  the  average 
loss  for  each  year  during  the  period  1894-1903  : — 


Year. 

Intereet 

returned  on 

Capital. 

Actual  Kate  of 

Interest  payable 

on  Outstanding 

Loans. 

Average  Loss. 

per  cent. 

per  cent. 

per  cent. 

1894 

3-46 

3-89 

0-43 

1895 

3-58 

3-94 

0-36 

1896 

3-44 

3-86 

0-42 

1897 

3-78 

3-81 

003 

1898 

3-74 

3-78 

004 

1899 

3-83 

375 

•0-08 

1900 

362 

3-76 

014 

1901 

3-93 

3-74 

•019 

1902 

3-45 

3-68 

0-23 

1903 

2-52 

3-67 

115 

*  Average  gain. 

The  fluctuation  of  the  profits  is  partly  owing  to  the  extension  of  the 
lines  in  sparsely-populated  districts  ;  but  as  a  result  of  more  economical 
working  the  returns  show  an  improvement  during  the  period,  with 
the  excejption  of  1903,  the  position  of  that  year  being  due  to  the  special 
circumstances  dealt  with  in  preceding  pages.  Regard  must  be  paid  to  the 
fact,  moreover,  that  there  are  twenty-four  branch  lines  on  which  over 
thirteen  millions  sterling  have  been  expended  which  do  not  pay  their 
way,  the  loss  on  these  lines  being  about  £280,000  per  annum. 

Earnings  and  Expenses  per  Mile. 

Two  important  facts  which  demonstrate  the  financial  position  of  the 
railways  and  the  character  of  the  management  are  the  earnings  per 
train  mile  and  per  average  mile  open.  Although  the  returns  now  being 
realised  cannot  be  compared  with  those  of  1875,  when  the  net  earnings 
per  train  mile  fell  little  short  of  5 2d.,  and  per  mile  open  of  £775,  the 
«ttmiigs,  with  the  exception  of  those  for  the  years  1902  and  1903,  are  in 
etttfy  way  encouraging.     The  falling  off"  in  1902  was  largely  due  to  the 
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increased  volume  of  traffic  carried  at  exceptionally  low  rates,  the  aver- 
age revenue  derived  from  all  descriptions  of  merchandise  and  live  stock 
traffic,  exclusive  of  terminal  charges,  having  decreased  from  l'I3d.  to 
l-07d.  per  ton  per  mile.  Under  the  control  of  the  Commissioners  the 
net  return  per  train  mile  during  that  year  was  increased  from  27 'id. 
to  28-9d.,  or  5*5  per  cent ;  while  per  mile  of  line  open  for  traffic  the 
advance  has  been  from  J&374  to  £481,  or  28*6  per  cent.  During 
the  year  ended  30th  June,  1903,  the  adverse  circumstances 
already  alluded  to  brought  about  a  considerable  reduction,  and 
the  net  earnings  per  train  mile  fell  to  21*79d.,  and  per  mile 
open  for  traffic  to  £346.  The  gross  earnings,  expenditure, 
and  net  earnings  per  train  mile  for  the  past  ten  years  are  shown  in  tho 
following  table : — 


Y«ar. 

Oro«8  Earnings 

Expenditure 

Net  Earuinci 

per  train  mile. 

per  train  mile. 

per  train  mile. 

d. 

d. 

d. 

1804 

94*18 

53-29 

40-89 

1895 

90-96 

49-54 

41-42 

1896 

87-68 

48  24 

89-44 

1897 

88-99 

47-26 

41-73 

1898 

87  10 

46-46 

40-64 

1899 

85-72 

46-07 

39-65 

1900 

85-36 

47-75 

37-61 

1901 

79-69 

45-56 

3413 

1902 

75-68 

46-71 

28-87 

1903 

68-89 

47  10 

21-79 

The  gross  earnings,  expenditure,  and  net  earnings  per  average  mile 
open  for  the  past  ten  years,  were  as  follow  : — 


GroM  Eaminprs 

Expenditure 

Net  Earnings 

Year. 

per  average  mile 

peravera^mfle 

open. 

open. 

open. 

£ 

£ 

£ 

1894 

1,159 

656 

503 

1895 

1,144 

623 

521 

1896 

1,114 

613 

501 

1897 

1,171 

622 

549 

1898 

1.138 

607 

531 

1899 

1,163 

625 

538 

1900 

1,153 

645 

508 

1901 

1,286 

735 

551 

1902 

1,259 

778 

481 

1903 

1,093 

747 

346 

In  many  cases  the  railways  of  the  state  pass  through  heavy  and 
mountainous  country,  involving  steep  gradients.  For  the  more  expedi- 
tious and  economical  working  of  the  traffic,  important  deviations  have 
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been  and  are  being  carried  out  to  secure  better  grades  and  to  ease  the 
curves.  While  much  has  been  done  in  this  direction,  much  remains 
to  be  accomplished,  as  many  of  the  lines  have  been  constructed  with 
an  unusual  proportion  of  steep  gradients,  of  which  the  worst  are  on 
the  trunk  lines,  and  are  so  situated  that  the  whole  of  the  traffic  must 
pass  over  "them.  In  the  southern  system,  the  line  at  Cooma  reaches  an 
altitude  of  2,659  feet  above  the  sea  level;  in  the  western,  at  the 
Clarence  station,  Blue  Mountains,  a  height  of  3,658  feet  is  attained ; 
while  on  the  northern  line  the  highest  point,  4,471  feet,  is  reached  at 
Ben  Lomond.  In  no  other  state  of  the  Commonwealth  or  New  Zealand 
do  the  lines  attain  such  an  altitude.  In  Queensland,  the  maximum 
height  is  3,008  feet ;  in  Victoria,  2,452  feet ;  in  South  Australia,  2,024 
feet;  in  Western  Australia,  1,622  feet;  and  in  New  Zealand,  1,252 
feet  Where  heavy  gradients  prevail,  the  working  expenditure  must 
necessarily  be  heavier  than  in  the  states  where  the  surface  configura- 
tion is  more  level. 

Coaching  and  Goods  Traffic, 

The  following  table  shows  the  number  of  passengers  carried  on  the 
lines  of  the  state  during  the  year  1881,  and  for  the  last  ten  years, 
together  with  the  receipts  from  the  traffic,  and  the  average  receipts 
per  journey : — 


Year. 

Passengers 
carri^. 

Receipts 
from  Coaching 

Average 
Receipts  per 

Trattic. 

Journey. 

No. 

£ 

d. 

1881 

6,907,312 

488,675 

1697 

1894 

19,265,732 

1,047,029 

1304 

1895 

19,725.418 

1,022.901 

12-46 

1896 

21,006,048 

1,04.3.922 

11-93 

1897 

22,672,924 

1,098,696 

11-63 

1898 

2S,233,206 

1,126,257 

11-63 

1899 

24,726,067 

1,158,198 

11-22 

1900 

26,486,873 

1,227,355 

1112 

1901 

29.261,324 

1,370,530 

11-23 

1902 

30,885,214 

1,403,744 

10-91 

1903 

32,384,138 

1,405.888 

10-42 

It  will  be  seen  that  the  years  1896  to  1903  show  far  larger  numbers 
of  passenger  journeys  than  preceding  yeai-s,  but  less  satisfactory  results 
in  the  way  of  average  receipts  per  journey.  This  does  not  so  much 
arise  from  curtailment  of  long-distance  travelling  as  from  the  change 
of  a  large  body  of  travellers  from  first  to  second  class — a  result  due  to 
diminished  means,  and  doubtless  to  some  extent  to  the  more  comfortable 
carriages  now  provided  for  second-class  passengers.  A  return  to  pros- 
perous times  should  show  an  increase  in  first-class  travellers,  but  it 
frequently  happens  that  the  removal  of  the  original  impelling  cause  is 
not  followed  by  a  return  to  previous  habits,  so  that  the  railways  may 
not  altogether  recover  the  revenue  lost  by  the  change  on  the  pai-t  of 
the  travelling  public. 
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The  amount  of  goods  tonnage  for  the  year  1881,  and  from  1894 1» 
1903  ift  shown  in  the  following  taWe  :— 


Tear. 

1881 

1894 

1895 

1896 

1807 

1808 

1899 

1900 

1901 

1902 

1903 


Tonnage  of  Goodt  and 
livestock. 

EarningB. 

tons. 

£ 

2,033,860 

965,551 

3,493,919 

1,766,512 

4,075,093 

1,856,303 

3,953,575 

1,776,495 

4,567»041 

1,916,046 

4,630,564 

1,900,491 

5,248,320 

1,987,075 

5,531,511 

1.936,217 

6,398.227 

2,203,249 

6,467,652 

2,264,942 

6,536,241 

1,909,005 

The  subdivision  of  the  tonnage  of  goods  and  live  stock  for  the  year 
ended  30th  June,  1903,  into  a  general  clasofication  is  set  forth  in  the 
subjoined  statement.  Particulars  of  the  tonnage  are  given  under  nine 
broad  classes,  while  the  table  also  shows  the  average  distance  good» 
of  each  class  were  carried,  and  the  average  earnings  per  ton  per  mila 
The  last  figure,  however,  does  not  include  the  terminal  charges,  whicl> 
would  probably  increase  the  revenue  per  ton  per  mile  by  about  0-20d.,. 
from  0-98d.  to  1-1 8d.  The  "  miscellaneous  "  traflSc  comprises  timber,, 
bark,  agricultural  and  vegetable  seeds,  in  5ton  lots  ;  firewood,  in  5  ton 
lots ;  bricks,  drain  pipes,  and  various  other  goods.  "  A  "  and  "  B "" 
classes  consist  of  lime,  fruit,  vegetables,  hides,  tobacco  leaf,  lead  and 
silver  ore,  caustic  soda  and  potash,  cement,  copper  ingots,  fat  and  tallow, 
mining  machinery,  ore  tailings,  leather,  agricultural  implements  in  5  ton 
lots ;  and  various  other  goods. 


De8crii>tk»  of  Traffic 

Tons  carried. 

Average 

number  of 

miles  each  ton 

.of  traffic  is 

carried. 

Earnings 

per  ton 

per  mile. 

Coal,  coke,  and  shale   

Firewood 

3,890,982 
196,895 

83,105 
257,910 
786,778 

76,179 
282,058 
617,339 
213,998 

miles. 

18-91 

27  08 

177-47 

27534 

66-50 

259-64 

243-76 

119-81 

151-09 

d. 
0-56 
0-75 

Grain,  flour,  &c 

0-31 

Hay,  straw,  and  chafif 

Miscellaneoiw 

0-04 
0^62 

Wool     

Live  stock  

1-94 
1-23 

**  A  "  and  "B'*  classes 

All  other  goods 

0-98 
3*75 

Terminal  charges  ...... 

6,304,194 

63-38 

0-98 
0-20 

Total    

6,304,194 

63-38 

118 
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Hm  charge  for  carrying  goods  one  mile  along  the  lines  of  the  state  in 
18T2  was  3*6d.  per  ton,  while  after  an  interval  of  thirty-one  years,  it  has 
IftUen  to  1  ISd.  The  decrease,  however,  is  to  sorae  extent  more  apparent 
than  real,  inasmuch  as  it  r^resents  a  more  extensive  development  of ' 
the  mineral  traffic  than  of  the  carriage  of  general  merchandise  ;  but, 
when  due  allowance  has  been  made  on  this  score,  it  will  be  found  that 
the  benc^t  to  the  general  producei^  and  consumer  has  been  'v^ry  sub- 
stantial, and  it  may  safely  be  taken  as  indicating  generally  the 
lessened  cost  of  carriage  to  persons  forwarding  goods  by  rail. 

Victoria. 

Railway  operations  in  Victoria  began  with  the  opening  of  the  line 
from  Flinders-street,  Melbourne,  to  Port  Melbourne.  In  the  early 
years  the  lines  constructed  were  chiefly  in  the  vicinity  of  the 
metropolis,  and  up  to  the  year  1865,  that  is  in  ten  years,  only  274 
miles  were  laid  down ;  during  the  next  decennial  period  a  further 
length  of  312  miles  was  constructed.  As  in  the  case  of  other  states, 
more  energy  was  manifested  during  the  decade  ended  1885,  when  no 
less  than  1,092  miles  were  constructed  ;  during  the  next  ten  years  the 
rate  of  progress  was  maintained,  and  a  further  length  of  1,444  miles 
was  opened.  The  length  of  line  open  for  traffic  on  30th  June,  1903, 
was  3,383^  miles,  upon  which  the  sum  of  £40,974,493  has  been  expended 
for  construction  and  equipment,  or  an  average  of  £12,110  per  mile. 

llie  railways  of  the  state  are  grouped  under  seven  systems — the 
Northern,  North-Eastem,  Eastern,  South-Eastem,  North- Western, 
South- Western,  and  Suburban  lines.  The  Northern  system  extends 
from  Melbourne  to  Echuca ;  the  North-Eastern  stretches  from  Ken- 
sington to  Wodonga,  and  is  the  main  line  connecting  Melbourne  with 
Sydney  ;  the  Eastern  connects  Prince's  Bridge,  Melbourne,  with 
Baimsdale ;  the  South-Eastem  runs  from  Lyndhurst  to  Port  Albert ; 
iAie  North- Western,  joining  Laverton  with  Serviceton,  is  the  main  line 
ooBneoting  Melbonme  with  Adelaide ;  the  South-Westem  runs  from 
Bi^akwater  to  Port  Fairy  ;  and  the  suburban  system  makes  provision 
fbr  the  requirements  of  the  population  within  a  distance  of  about 
20  miles  from  the  metropolis.  Included  in  the  seven  systems  are 
no  less  than  ninety  main,  branch,  and  connecting  lines.  With  the 
exception  of  the  eastern  and  extreme  north-western  portions  of  the 
staAe,  where  settlement  is  sparse,  the  railway  facilities  provided  are 
in  advance  of  those  of  any  other  state,  in  so  far  as  the  length  of  the 
Hue  open  for  traffic  is  concerned. 

Victoria,  in  1863,  was  the  first  state  of  tW  group  to  adopt  the 
ffjfltem  of  placing  the  management  and  maintenance  of  the  railways 
under  the  control  of  three  Commissioners.  From  the  1st  February, 
1S84,  to  the  esod  of  1891  the  construction  as  well  as  the  working  of  the 
lines  was  vested  in  this  body  ;  but  on  the  Ist  January,  1892,  the  duty 
<rf  eoRstroction  was  transferred  to  the  Board  of  Land  and  Works  under 
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the  provisions  of  the  "  Railways  Act,  1891."  During  1896  the  number 
uf  commissioners  was  reduced  to  one  ;  but  under  the  Victorian  Railway 
Commissioners  Act,  1903,  the  control  of  the  lines  of  the  state  waa 
placed  in  the  hands  of  three  commissioners  from  the  1st  June,  1903. 

Revenue  cmd  Working  Expenses, 

The  net  earnings,  that  is  the  sum  available  to  meet  interest  charges 
during  the  last  decennial  period,  are  shown  in  the  following  table : — 


Year. 

Gross  Earnings. 

Workings 
Expenses. 

Net  Earnings. 

\forkIng 

Expenses  to 

OrosH  Eamioirs. 

£ 

£ 

£ 

per  cent. 

1894 

2.726,159 

1,651,186 

1.074,973 

60-57 

1896 

2,581,591 

1,547,698 

1,033,893 

59-95 

1896 

2,401,392 

1,551,433 

849,959 

64-61 

1897 

•2,615,9.^ 

1.668.366 

1.047,570 

59-95 

1S08 

2.608,896 

1,649,793 

9.^9,103 

63-24 

1899 

2,873.729 

1.797.725 

1,076.004 

62-55 

1900 

3,025,162  • 

1,902,540 

1,122,622 

62-89 

1901 

3,3.37,797 

2.075,2.39 

1.262,558 

6-217 

1902 

3,367,843 

2.166.118 

1.201,725 

64-31 

1903 

3.046,868 

2.032,(187 

1.014.771 

66-69 

It  will  be  observed  that  while  the  gross  earnings  for  the  closing 
year  of  the  decade  are  larger  than  those  of  the  opening  year,  the  net 
earnings  for  1903  show  a  considerable  falling  off  from  those  of  the  year 
1 894,  while  the  proportion  of  working  expenses  to  gross  earnings  was 
also  much  larger  during  the  former  year.  The  decrease  in  the  gross 
revenue  in  comparison  with  that  earned  during  the  previous  twelve 
months,  is  largely,  if  not  entirely,  attributable  to  the  almost  total 
failure  of  the  harvest,  the  collateral  loss  in  the  passenger  traffic,  and 
tLe  partial  cessation  of  transport  facilities  owing  to  a  strike  of 
a  section  of  the  railway  service.  The  intervening  years  show 
similar  fluctuations  to  those  of  the  other  states  comprised  within 
the  Commonwealth,  due  to  a  variety  of  causes,  among  the  principal  of 
which  are — the  financial  crisis,  the  drought  that  has  uniformly  affected 
the  whole  of  Australasia  for  some  years  past,  and  the  fact  that 
Victoria  adopted  the  construction  of  a  number  of  branch  "  cockspur  " 
lines,  which  had  to  be  worked  at  absolute  loss.  In  many  instances  the 
lines  did  not  even  pay  working  expenses,  apart  from  interest.  Con- 
tinued losses  resulted  in  the  closing  to  traffic  of  some  of  these  lines 
during  1896  and  subsequent  years,  and  the  Eeport  for  the  year  ended 
30th  June,  1902,  shows  that  the  average  loss  per  annum  on  non-paying 
lines  is  £294,697.  Notwithstanding  the  fall  in  1902,  the  net  revenue 
shows  a  gradual  tendency  to  improvement  during  the  previous  six  years, 
the  fall  in  1898  in  comparison  with  the  previous  year  being  due  to  the 
fact  that  in  1897  the  receipts  were  swollen  by  the  exceptional  traffic 
occasioned  by  the  Jubilee  celebrations.  In  1898  additional  expenditure, 
arising  from  increases  of  pay  to  the  lower-grade  employees,  and  from 
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improvements  and  renewals  of  permanent-way  works  and  rolling  stock 
caused  a  large  inflation  in  working  expenses.  The  proportion  of  working 
expenses  to  gross  earnings  shows  a  decided  improvement  with  the  excep- 
tion of  1902  and  1903  ;  and  consequent  on  extensive  renewals  of  way, 
repairs  and  renewals  of  stock,  the  payment  of  increments  to  employees, 
the  heavy  compensation  for  settlement  of  claims  for  personal  injury, 
the  extra  price  paid  for  coal  under  new  contracts,  and  the  inclusion 
of  a  sum  of  £78,913  expended  on  "belated  repairs,"  this  figure  now 
stands  somewhat  higher  than  it  did  at  the  commencement  of  the 
decennial  period. 

The  necessity  for  reducing  expenditure  has  received  serious  considera 
tion,  and,  as  a  consequence,  a  considerable  reduction  in  train  mileage 
bas  taken  place.  The  operation  of  the  principle  of  percentage  deduc- 
tions in  respect  of  salaries  and  wages  has  resulted  in  a  considerable 
saving,  while  the  limitation  of  a  large  proportion  of  the  staff  to  an 
average  of  five  days'  work  per  week,  has  enabled  a  saving  in  wages  for 
the  year  to  be  effected  to  the  extent  of  £73,000.  In  addition,  economy 
was  practised  in  various  matters  of  detail,  and;  generally  speaking,  only 
such  works  were  undertaken  as  were  regarded  essential  in  the  interests 
of  safety  and  efliciency. 

Great  care  seems  to  have  been  taken  to  keep  down  the  working 
expenses  during  the  first  four  years  of  the  decade  shown  in  the  following 
analysis  of  the  working  expenditure  of  Victorian  railways,  and  a  reduc- 
tion of  over  £200,000  per  annum  was  made  in  spite  of  an  addition  of  200 
miles  to  the  length  of  line  in  operation.  After  1896,  concessions  in  regard 
to  salary  or  wages  were  made  to  the  staff,  amounting  to  £35,000  in 
1897,  and  £66,312  in  the  following  year.  In  1899  and  1900  additional 
concessions  were  made,  involving  an  annual  expenditure  of  £41,000. 

The  following  analysis,  which  is  on  the  same  basis  as  that  already 
given  for  New  South  Wales,  gives  the  details  of  the  expenditure  during 
the  ten  yeara.  It  will  be  observed  that  there  is  an  item  of 
£93,507  per  annum  for  pensions  and  gratuities.  The  charges  for  this 
service  for  New  South  Wales  amount  to  £8,126,  and  in  none  of  the 
other  railway  systems  is  there  any  like  expenditure. 


Year 

ended  80th 

Jane. 

Maintenance 

of  Way, 
Wc*rk8,and 
Buildings. 

Loco- 
motive 
Power. 

Carriage 
and  Waggon 
Repairs  and 

Renewals. 

Traffic 
Expenses. 

Compen- 
sation. 

Pensions 

and 
Gratuities. 

Ctoneral 
Charges. 

Total. 

£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

18M 

820,081 

528,309 

104,050 

662,226 

4,816 

08,620 

87,684 

1,651,186 

1806 

881408 

478,430 

89.129 

614,181 
486,433 

6,806 

84,600 

43,486 

1.547.698 

1806 

365.848 

450,489 

97.363 

7,321 

04,606 

49,294 

1,551,433 

1807 

881,208 

451,548 

101,946 

497,080 

4,689 

88,968 

47,901 

1,568,866 

1806 

406,837 

450,092 

111,113 

626.958 

7,892 

83,720 

51,281 

1.649.793 

1800 

480.702 

602,763 

130,669 

546,754 

8,611 

81,284 

61,862  1  1.797.725 

1900 

496,450 

637,840 

142,639 

564,906 

6.862 

06,289 

67,09.S 

1,902.540 

1901 

618,488 

646,192 

147,153 

609,000 

7,946 

00,443 

56,018 

2,075,239 

1902 

601,088 

710,105 

145,3o9 

640,442 

81,146 

03,744 

48,385 

2,166,118 

1008 

6^258 

641,819 

138,614 

682,167 

10,729 

03,607 

42,498 

2,082,087 
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YcAT      iMaintenwice 
''^«-        Buildings. 


Loco- 
motive 
Power. 


Carriage    | 
and  Waggon!    T'*fflc 
I  Repairs  and ,  Exp^uee. 
Renewals. 


I 


Compen- 
sation. 


^^°»     Oeneml  I 
Gratuities.  Phai^ges.  | 

I  I  I 


Total 


Feb  Tbaiit  Mils. 


d. 

d. 

d. 

d. 

d. 

d. 

d. 

d. 

18M 

7-69 

12-60 

2-46 

18-80 

•10 

2-21 

•89 

89^ 

1896 

8-81 

12-00 

2-24 

12-90 

-17 

211 

1-09, 

88-82 

1896 

9-77 

12-08 

2W 

12-99 

•19 

2-68 

1-82 

41 HS 

1897 

9-92 

1174 

2-66 

12-98 

•12 

218 

1-25 

40*79 

1898 

10-62 

11-96 

2-89 

18-69 

-20 

2-17 

1-8S 

42-86 

1809 

11-88 

12-42 

8-28 

18-61 

•09 

2-01 

1-28 

44-42 

1900 

11-84 

12-76 

S-89 

18-41 

-16 

2-26 

1-36 

46ir 

1901 

11-26 

14-02 

8-19 

18-21 

-17 

1-96 

1-21 

45'01 

1902 

10-68 

1510 

8-09 

18-62 

■66 

IW 

-92 

4ei» 

190S 

12-88 

14-96 

8-12 

18-68 

•26 

2-18 

-99 

47 -a 

PSB  MiLB  OpBN. 


£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

1804 

1077 

177-2 

849 

188-6 

1-6 

811 

12-6 

568'^ 

1806 

107-4 

166-1 

28-9 

166-8 

2-2 

27^6 

14-1 

602-0 

1896 

117-2 

144-8 

81-2 

166-9 

2-4 

80^8 

15-8 

407-1 

1897 

122-0 

144-4 

82-6 

169-0 

1-6 

26-9 

16-8 

6017 

1898 

180-9 

147-2 

86-6 

1687 

2-5 

26-8 

16-4 

628-1 

1809 

164-0 

161-0 

41-9 

175-1 

1-2 

26-0 

16-6 

676-8 

1900 

166-6 

1687 

44-8 

177-8 

2-1 

29-9 

17-9 

607-2 

1901 

160-6 

200-2 

46-6 

188-6 

2-2 

28-0 

17-4 

642-* 

1902 

168-8 

217-6 

44-6 

196-2 

9-6 

287 

18-8 

668-6 

1908 

168-4 

192-8 

401 

174-6 

3-2 

28-0 

127 

600-» 

Interest  returned  on  Capital, 

Continuing  the  basis  adopted  in  the  case  of  New  South  Wales  of 
taking  into  consideration  the  absolute  interest  paid  on  the  loans  of  the 
state  and  comparing  this  with  the  net  earnings,  the  following  table 
furnishes  a  review  for  the  past  ten  years,  and  shows  the  average  loss 
for  each  year  of  the  period  ; — 


Actual  Rate  of 

Interest 

Interett 

Year. 

returned  on 
Capital. 

payable  on 
Out«tandinsr 

Average  Loss. 

per  cent. 

percent. 

percent. 

1894 

2-88 

404 

116 

1895 

2^73 

3*96 

1-23 

1896 

224 

3-98 

1-74 

1897 

2-74 

3*96 

'       1^ 

1898 

2*49 

3-93 

1-44 

1899 

2-75 

3-83 

1-08 

1900 

283 

3-89 

1-06 

1901 

314 

3-76 

0-62 

1902 

2-96 

3-72 

0*76 

1903 

2-47 

3-86 

1*39  • 
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The  earnings  of  the  Victorian  lines  are  largely  reduced  by  the 
necessity  of  working  of  the  lines  upon  which  there  is  an  annual 
loss  of  £294,697.  The  fluctuations  in  net  profits  are  due  to  the 
opening  of  new  lines  in  sparsely-settled  districts  and  the  efiTect  of 
the  drought  upon  the  traffic.  A  gradual  improvement  is,  however, 
manifest  in  the  returns  of  the  seven  years  prior  to  1903,  and  the 
large  shortage  in  the  concluding  year  is  due  to  the  reasons  already 
adverted  to. 

Ea/minga  and  Expenses  per  Mile, 

While  the  present  returns  bear  no  comparison  with  those  of  1872, 
when  the  net  earnings  per  train  mile  were  73-29d.  and  per  mile  open 
£1,342,  they  are  also  below  those  secured  during  1894,  owing  to  the 
special  circumstances  already  dealt  with.  The  gross  earnings,  ex- 
penditure, and  net  earnings  per  train  mile  for  the  past  ten  years 
are  set  forth  in  the  following  table : — 


Year. 

OroM  Earnings 

Expenditure 

Net  Earning 
per  train  mile. 

per  train  mile. 

per  train  mile. 

d. 

d. 

d. 

1894 

64-49 

3906 

26-44 

1895 

64-76 

38-82 

26-94 

1896 

64-11 

41-43 

22-68 

1897 

68  03 

40-79 

27-24 

1898 

67-77 

42-86 

24-92 

1899 

71-00 

44-42 

26-68 

1900 

71-83 

45-17 

26-66 

1901 

72-39 

46  01 

27-38 

1902 

71-68 

46-06 

25-67 

1903 

7109 

47-41 

23-68 

The  gross  earnings,  expenditure,  and  net  earnings  per  average  mile 
open  for  the  past  ten  years  were  as  follow  : — 


Oroes  Earnings 

Expenditure 

Net  Earnings 

Year. 

per  averaire 

per  avera^ 

per  average 

mile  open. 

mile  open. 

mile  open. 

£ 

£ 

£ 

1894 

914 

663 

361 

1895 

837 

502 

335 

1896 

769 

497 

272 

1897 

837 

501 

336 

1898 

835 

628 

307 

1899 

9S0 

676 

344 

1900 

949 

697 

352 

1901 

1,034 

642 

392 

1902 

1,081 

663 

368 

1903 

913 

609 

304 
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The  tables  indicate  that  while  the  gross  earnings  gradually  im- 
proved up  to  1902,  the  peculiar  conditions  of  1903  resulted  in  a 
considerable  reduction  on  those  of  the  previous  two  years.  It  Is 
evident  that  the  strictest  economy  will  be  necessary  in  the  matter  of 
expenditure,  for  the  improvement  in  the  revenue  has  so  far  been  almost 
wholly  neutralised  by  an  increase  in  the  working  expenses. 

Coaching  and  Goods  Traffic. 
The  following  table  shows  the  number  of  passengers  carried  on  the 
lines  of  the  state  during  the  year  1881,  and  for  each  of  the  last  ten 
years,  with  the  receipts  from  coaching  traffic  and  the  average  receipts 
per  journey : — 


Year. 

Passengers 
carried. 

Receipts  from 
Coaching 

Averagre 
Beoeipte 

Traffic. 

pes  journey. 

No. 

£ 

d. 

1881 

18,964,214 

770,617 

9-75 

1894 

40,880,378 

1,369,675 

7-98 

1895 

40,210,733 

1,269,609 

7-61 

1896 

40,993,798 

1,264,219 

7-40 

1897 

42,263,638 

1,328,687 

7-55 

1898 

43,090,749 

1,325,062 

7-38 

1899 

45,805,043 

1,372,000 

719 

1900 

49,332,899 

1,469,910 

715 

1901 

54,704,062 

1,625,903 

713 

1902 

67,465,077 

1,648,381 

689 

1903 

54,798,073 

1,592,088 

6-96 

The  number  of  passengers  carried  on  the  railways  of  Victoria  reached 
its  maximum  in  1890,  when  no  less  than  68,951,796  persons  made 
use  of  the  lines.  The  reaction  following  on  the  banking  crises  of  1893 
considerably  affected  the  traffic,  and  in  1895  the  number  of  passengers 
was  i^pduced  to  40,210,733 ;  a  gradual  improvement,  however,  has  since 
been  manifest  in  the  returns.  Victoria  occupies  the  leading  position 
among  the  states  as  regards  the  number  of  passengers  carried,  the  latest 
figures  being  as  follow  :— New  South  Wales,  32,384,138  ;  Victoria, 
54,798,073  ;  Queensland,  4,048,161  ;  South  Australia,  including  the 
Northern  Territory,  9,065,119;  Western  Australia,  9,106,396;  Tas- 
mania, 761,345  ;  and  New  Zealand,  7,575,390.  The  superiority  of  the 
Victorian  figures  results  from  the  large  number  of  passengers  carried  on 
the  suburban  railways,  the  Melbourne  system  effectively  serving  the 
population  within  a  distance  of  20  miles  from  the  centre,  and 
carrying  upwards  of  88  per  cent,  of  the  total  passengers.  The  magni- 
tude of  the  suburban  traffic  is  evidenced  by  the  fact  that  the  average 
receipts  per  journey  during  the  last  year  are  shown  to  be  6*96d.,  as 
against  10-42d.  in  New  South  Wales ;  27-72d.  in  Queensland;  9*1 2d. 
in  South  Australia,  including  Northern  Territory  ;  ll*52d.  in  Western 
Australia;  31  25^  in  Tasmania;  and  18-26d.  in  New  Zealand. 
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The  amount  of  goods  and  live  stock  tonnage  in  1881,  and  for  each 
of  the  ten  years  from  1894  to  1903,  with  the  earnings  therefrom,  is 
shown  in  the  following  table  : — 

Y^-  Tcnnage  of  Goods  and  i?«,.«i„«i 

'  Tons.  £ 

1881  1,366,603  894,592 

1894  2,466.811  1,366,484 

1895  2,436,857  1,321.982 

1896  2,163,722  1,137,173 

1897  2,383,445  1,287,248 

1898  2,408,665  1,283,834 

1899  2.779,748  1,501,729 

1900  2.998,303  1.555,252 

1901  3.381,860  1,711,894 

1902  3,433,627  1,719,462 

1903  3,093,997  1,454,770 

The  table  indicates  a  gradual  increase  in  the  tonnage  carried  and 
earnings  therefrom  during  the  seven  years  preceding  1903.  The 
figures  for  1902  must  be  considered  highly  satisfactory,  especially  when 
it  is  remembered  that  the  harvest  conditions  generally  were  not  so  good 
as  in  the  preceding  year.  The  considerable  falling  off  in  1903  was  due, 
«8  already  pointed  out,  to  the  total  failure  of  the  harvest.  Particulars 
of  the  subdivision  of  the  tonnage  of  goods  and  live  stock  into  a  general 
classification  are  not  available,  and  no  information  is  furnished  that  will 
admit  of  a  comparison  being  made  in  order  to  determine  how  far  the 
cost  of  carriage  per  mile  has  been  reduced  during  the  period  under 
review. 

Queensland. 

The  progress  of  railway  construction  in  Queensland  for  the  first  ten 
years  after  the  opening  of  the  Ipswich  to  Grandchester  line  was  some- 
what slow,  only  268  miles  having  been  constructed.  In  the  decade 
ending  in  1885,  more  energy  was  displayed,  and  a  further  length  of 
1,1 67 J  miles  was  constructed,  while  during  the  quinquennial  periods 
ending  in  1890  and  1895,  extensions  of  712  and  250  miles  were  opened. 
The  length  of  line  open  on  30th  June,  1903,  was  2, 71  Of  miles,  and  the 
amount  expended  -thereon  for  construction  and  equipment  was 
JB20,302,177,  or  at  the  rate  of  £7,480  per  mila  During  the  year  ended 
30th  June,  1903,  the  length  of  line  open  for  traffic  was  increased  by  the 
opening  of  the  extensions  of  the  Kilkivan  Branch  and  Mackay  railways, 
hut  the  total  length  was  again  reduced  to  2,7 10  J  miles  by  the  c  osing  of 
the  Bowen  and  Cooktown  lines. 

The  railways  of  the  state  may  be  grouped  into  three  divisions,  com- 
prising six  systems.  The  southern  division  extends  from  Brisbane  to 
Wallangarra  in  a  southerly  direction,  to  CunnamuUa  in  a  westerly 
direction,  and  to  Gladstone  northerly  along  the  coast,  and  has  fifteen 
branch  lines  connected  with  it.  The  central  division  extends  from 
Archer  Park  to  Longreach,  and  has  five  branch  lines  connected  with  it. 
The  northern  division  comprises  the  line  from  Mackay  to  Eton,  Mirani 
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and  Pinnacle ;  the  line  from  Townsville  to  Winton,  with  a  branch  to 
Ravenswood  ;  the  line  from  Cairns  to  Mareeba ;  and  the  line  from 
Normanton  to  Croydon.  % 

For  many  years  the  construction,  maintenance,  and  control  of  the 
railways  were  carried  out  by  a  branch  of  the  Public  Works  OflSce,  and 
subsequently  by  a  separate  Ministerial  Department  with  a  Secretary 
responsible  to  Parliament  and  administering  the  details  of  the  office 
in  a  manner  similar  to  any  other  Grown  Minister.  The  "  Railways 
Act  of  1888,"  however,  while  leaving  the  Minister  in  charge  of  the 
Department,  vested  the  construction,  management,  and  control  of  all 
Government  railways  in  three  Commissionei*s,  of  whom  one  was  to  be 
Chief  Commissioner.  The  number  was  subsequently  reduced  to  two,  and 
later  a  single  commissioner  was  appointed  holding  the  authority  formerly 
vested  in  the  three.  In  undertaking  railway  construction  the  state  is 
guided  by  other  considerations  than  those  which  would  direct  the  action 
of  private  investors,  and  is  content,  for  a  time  at  least,  to  recoup  the 
expenditure  in  an  indirect  form.  TOfie  disastrous  result  of  the  continued 
drought  has  operated  against  successful  management  during  recent 
years,  and  in  consequence  of  the  fact  that  the  rate  of  interest  returned 
on  capital  expenditure  during  the  past  three  years  does  not  compare 
favourably  with  the  previous  years,  a  policy  of  stringent  economy  is  to 
be  pursued  in  the  management  of  the  railways,  and  the  rates  and  fares 
have  been  increased  with  the  object  of  reducing  the  deficit. 

Revenue  and  Working  Expenses, 

The  net  sum  available  to  meet  interest  charges  during  the  last 
decennial  period  is  shown  in  the  following  table : — 


Year. 

Oro88 
Earnings. 

Working 
Expenses. 

Net 
Earnings. 

Working 

Expenses  to 

Oroas  Earning!. 

£ 

£ 

£ 

percent. 

1894 

956,747 

598,403 

357,344 

82-61 

1895 

1,025,512 

581,973 

443,539 

56*75 

1896 

1,085,494 

644,362 

441,132 

59*36 

1897 

1,179^73 

684,146 

495.127 

68-01 

1898 

1,215,811 

686,066 

529.745 

56-43 

1899 

1,373,475 

784,811 

588,664 

ft714 

1900 

1,464,399 

948,601 

515,708 

64-78 

1901 

1,3]£,936 

1,057,981 

258,965 

80-84 

1902 

1.382,179 

992,751 

389,428 

71-82 

1903 

1,234,230 

863,382 

370,848 

69*95 
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With  the  exception  of  the  last  three  years  the  foregoing  table  shows  a 
gradual  tendency  towards  an  increase  in  revenue,  but  there  have  been 
oonsiderable  fluctuations  in  the  proportion  of  working  expenses  to  gross 
earnings.  The  net  earnings  for  the  year  ended  30th  June,  1900,  were 
35-22  per  cent,  of  the  total  earnings,  as  against  36*33  per  cent,  when  the 
railways  were  placed  under  their  present  control.  It  will  be  observed 
that  the  result  secured  for  that  year  is  considerably  lower  than  those 
of  the  preceding  two  years,  and  is  due  to  the  fact  that  the  railways  were 
compelled  to  carry  very  large  numbers  of  starving  stock  and  large 
quantities  of  fodder  at  unremunerative  rates.  Tliere  were  also  heavy 
disbursements  to  replace  and  increase  the  stock  of  locomotives,  and 
to  carry  out  works  which,  though  improving  the  equipm^it  of  the 
railways  and  ensuring  safe  running,  have  not  been  of  a  reproductive 
character,  while  during  the  year  substantial  increases  in  pay  were 
conceded  to  all  classes  of  railway  employees.  There  was  consequently 
a  large  increase  in  exp^iditure  which  was  not  accompanied  by  a  cor- 
responding improvement  in  the  earnings.  For  the  year  ended  30th 
June,  1901,  the  revenue  from  passenger  traflSc  showed  a  substantial 
increase;  the  decrease  in  earnings  shown  in  the  preceding  table  was 
entirely  due  to  the  loss  of  live  stock  by  drought  and  consequent 
stoppage  of  station  improvements,  and  to  the  necessity  of  carrying 
starving  stock  and  fodder  at  merely  nominal  rates.  The  net  earnings 
for  the  year  were  thus  reduced  to  19 '66  per  cent,  of  the  total  earnings. 
A  sHght  improvement  was  mojiifested  in  the  year  ended  30th  June, 
1902,  the  percentage  gained  being  28*18  of  the  total  earnings, 
th©  increase  in  rates  and  fares  being  responsible  for  the  advance. 
Working  expenses  were  curtailed  by  a  i-eduction  in  the  train 
mileage^  and  by  the  exercise  of  stringent  economy  in  administration, 
and  with  the  return  of  favourable  seasons  it  was  hoped  that  more 
satisfactory  results  would  be  secured.  The  adversity  of  the  season 
daring  the  year  ended  the  30th  June,  1903,  however,  was  responsible 
for  a  heavy  decline.  Less  wool  and  live  stock  were  carried,  while  the 
traffic  in  produce  from  the  agricultural  districts  decreased  by  as  much 
as  43  per  cent. 

An  analysis  of  the  working  expenses  of  the  Queensland  railways  for 
the  ten  years,  1894-1903,  is  given  below.  Taking  the  first  year  with 
the  last  it  will  be  seen  that  there  has  been  a  substantial  increase  in  the 
total  cost,  as  well  as  in  the  rate  per  train  mile  and  per  mile  of  line 
open.  In  1899  the  expenditure  per  train  mile  had  been  reduced  to 
32-35d.,  as  compared  with  40-82d.  in  1893  and  42-05d.  in  1902.  There 
can  be  no  doubt  that  the  expenditure  for  1899  had  been  reduced 
b^ow  the  point  of  safety  and  some  services  had  been  starved,  and  this 
necessitated  in  the  following  years  an. abnormal  expenditure  on  improve- 
ments of  the  locomotive,  carriage  and  waggon  stock,  and  in  bringing 
the  equipment  generalfy  up  to  a  better  stemdard  to  ensure  the  safe 
wolfing  of'  the  lines.  In  1901  there  was  a  considerable  outlay  on 
relaying  and  other  heavy  works;  similar  expenditure,  or,  at  least, 
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expenditure  on  so  large  a  scale,  will  not^  of  course,  be  needed  for  some 
little  time. 


Maintenftnce 

Guriacreand 

Ymr  ended 

of  Way, 

Locomotive 

Bepafn  and 

Trafflc 

General 

Total 

SOth  Jane. 

Works,  and 

Power. 

Expenses. 

Changes. 

BuUdings. 

Renewals. 

£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

1804 

251,946 

139.231 

31,201 

150,045 

25,980 

698,403 

1895 

2S3,772 

141,568 

33,702 

144,483 

28,448 

681,973 

1896 

248,468 

172,373 

34,936 

161,656 

26,929 

644,362 

1897 

271,602 

184,817 

37,714 

164,097 

25,916 

684,146 

1898 

261,706 

186,226 

38.719 

172,603 

26,912 

686,066 

1899 

289,005 

225,033 

45,462 

196,680 

28,631 

784,811 

1900 

335.777 

302,752 

66,256 

221,640 

32,266 

948,691 

1901 

401,013 

322,879 

68,088 

229,902 

36,099 

1,057,981 

1902 

356,793 

317,831 

71,915 

226.745 

20,467 

992,751 

1903 

292,952 

270,162 

73,613 

207,303 

19,452 

863,382 

Per  Traix  Mile. 


d. 

d. 

d. 

d. 

d. 

d. 

894 

16-89 

9-33 

210 

1006 

1-74 

4012 

1895 

14-32 

8-67 

207 

8-86 

1-74 

35-65 

1896 

12  57 

872 

1-77 

8-18 

1-36 

32-60 

1897 

13-2» 

8-98 

1-83 

7-97 

1-26 

33-24 

1898 

1254 

8-92 

1-86 

8-27 

1-29 

32-88 

1899 

H-91 

9-28 

187 

811 

118 

32  35 

1900 

12-54 

11-31 

210 

8-28 

1-20 

35-43 

1901 

16-63 

13-39 

2-82 

9-63 

1-50 

43-87 

1902 

1507 

13-46 

3-06 

9-60 

0-87 

42-05 

1003 

14-21 

1310 

367 

1006 

0-94 

41-88 

Per  Mile  Open. 


£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

1894 

106  0 

58-6 

131 

631 

10-9 

251-7 

1895 

98-3 

59-6 

14-2 

60-7 

11-9 

244-6 

1896 

104-3 

723 

14-7 

67-8 

11-3 

270-4 

1897 

111-9 

76-2 

15-6 

67-6 

10-7 

281-9 

1898 

101-2 

720 

15-0 

66-7 

10-4 

266-3 

1899 

106-6 

82-9 

16-8 

72-6 

10-6 

289-3 

1900 

1201 

108-3 

201 

79-3 

11-6 

339-3 

1901 

1431 

116-3 

24  3 

821 

12-9 

377-7 

J902 

127-0 

113-5 

25-7 

810 

7-3 

364-5 

1C03 

105-5 

97-2 

26-6 

74-6 

70 

310-8 
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Interest  returned  on  Capital. 

The  financial  results  of  the  working  of  the  lines  are  exhibited  in  the 
following  table  which  covers  a  period  of  ten  years  : — 


Year. 

Interest 

returned  on 

CapiUL 

Actual  Rate  of 

Intereitt  payable 

on  Outstanding 

Loans. 

Avoraipe  Loss. 

per  cent. 

per  cent. 

percent. 

1894 

218 

417 

1-99 

1895 

2-68 

416 

1*48 

1896 

2-63 

4*09 

1-46 

1897 

2-87 

404 

117 

1898 

2-92 

404 

112 

1899 

315 

400 

0-85 

1900 

287 

4-02 

1-35 

1901 

1-31 

3*98 

2-67 

1902 

1-93 

3-94 

201 

1903 

1*48 

3-92 

2-44 

A  fair  proportion  of  the  railway  construction  of  recent  years  has 
been  in  country  of  a  purely  pastoral  character,  and  it  is  manifest  that 
a  sufficient  traffic  to  prove  remunerative  cannot  be  looked  for  immediately 
from  localities  possessed  of  only  a  scattered  and  limited  population  ; 
but  it  is  confidently  expected  that  these  lines  will  ultimately  pay  interest 
on  cost  of  construction.  Unfortunately,  Queensland,  in  common  with 
the  other  provinces,  is  burdened  with  lines  of  railway  not  warranted 
by  existing  or  prospective  traffic,  and  these  will  always  be  a  handicap  to 
successful  management. 

Earnings  and  Expenses  per  Mile* 

While  the  results  now  secured  cannot  be  compared  with  those  of 
1880,  when  the  net  earnings  per  jbrain  mile  were  a  little  over  43d.,  and 
per  mile  open  £222,  a  satisfactory  state  of  affairs  is  disclosed  by  a  review 
of  the  figures  for  earnings  shown  in  the  subjoined  tables.  It  will  be 
seen  that  the  net  earnings  per  train  mile,  as  well  as  the  net  return  for 
each  mile  of  line  open,  have,  except  in  the  last  four  years,  been  fairly 
well  sustained.  The  fall  in  1900, 1901, 1902,  and  1903,  as  compared  with 
the  previous  three  years,  is  due  to  the  fact  that  the  continuance  of  the 
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drought  and  the  consequent  I088  in  sheep  and  cattle  have  operated 
against  the  revenue  from  the  carriage  of  wool  and  lire  stock,  while 
the  increased  traffic  which  was  obtained  consisted  largely  of  the  re- 
moval of  starving  stock  from  and  the  carriage  of  fodder  to  drought- 
stricken  districts,  a  class  of  traffic  which  had  to  be  undertaken  at  on- 
remunerative  rates.  The  gross  earnings,  expenditure,  and  net  earnings 
per  train  mile  for  the  past  ten  years  are  shown  in  the  following  table :— 


Yew. 

Qroas  EtrningB 
per  train  mSle. 

Expenditure 
per  train  mile. 

Net  Eamiofft 
per  train  mile. 

d. 

d. 

d. 

1894 

6418 

4012 

24-06 

1895 

62-82 

35-65 

27-17 

1896 

54-91 

32-60 

22-31 

.    1897 

57-30 

33124 

2406 

1898 

68-27 

32-88 

25-39 

1899 

56-62 

32-35 

24-27 

1900 

54  60 

35-43 

19-26 

1001 

54-61 

43-87 

10-74 

1902 

58-54 

4206 

16-49 

1903 

59-87 

41-88 

17-99 

The  gross  earnings,  expenditure,  and  net  earnings  per  average  mile 
open  for  the  past  ten  years  were  as  follow  : — 


Year. 

Gross  Earnings 
per  averajfe 
mile  open. 

Expenditure 
per  average 
mile  open. 

Net  Earnings 
per  average 
mile  open. 

1894 

£ 
402 

£ 
251 

£ 
151 

1896 

431 

244 

187 

1896 

455 

270 

185 

1897 

486 

281 

205 

1898 

470 

265 

205 

1899 

506 

289 

217 

1900 

623 

339 

184 

1901 

470 

377 

93 

1902 

493 

354 

139 

1908 

444 

311 

133 
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Coaching  and  Goods  Traffic. 

The  number  of  passengers  carried  on  the  lines  of  the  state  during 
the  year  1881,  and  for  the  last  ten  years,  together  with  the  receipts 
fro  mthe  traffic,  and  the  average  receipts  per  journey,  are  set  forth  in 
the  following  table : — 


Year. 

ftMengrere 
carried. 

Receipts  from 
Coaching  tralBc. 

Average 

Receipts  per 

Journey. 

No. 

£ 

d. 

1881 

247,284 

113,490 

11014 

.    1894 

2,024.450 

307,430 

36-44 

1895 

2,054,416 

308,025 

35-98 

1896 

2,274,219 

324,790 

34  27 

1897      • 

2,633,556 

859,811 

32-79 

1898 

2,742,108 

391.270 

34-24 

1899 

3,716,426 

447,123 

28-87 

1900 

4,395,841 

505,536 

27-60 

1901 

4,760,659 

636,462 

27-05 

1902 

4,636,174 

613.257 

26-69 

1903 

4,048,161 

467,594 

27-72 

It  will  be  seen  that  the  years  1899,  1900,  1901,  1902,  and  1903  show 
a  far  larger  number  of  passenger  journeys  than  preceding  years ;  this 
was  largely  due  to  an  extraordinary  expansion  in  the  suburban  traffic. 
The  falling  off  in  1903  as  compared  with  the  three  preceding  years 
occurred  almost  whoUy  on  the  lines  of  the  Southern  Division.  During 
the  period  the  average  receipts  per  journey  show  a  decline,  which 
may  be  expected  to  continue  as  the  suburban  traffic  expands,  so  that  in 
a  few  years  the  receipts  per  person  carried  will  approximate  closely  to 
the  average  for  the  rest  of  Australia,  viz.,  one  shilling  per  journey. 

The  amount  of  goods  tonnage  for  a  similar  period  is  shown  in  the 
following  table  : — 

Ttor.                                     Tonnage  of  Goods.  Earnings. 

1881 161.008  ...  £235,100 

1804 785,475  ...  648,317 

1895 «..         900,691  ...  717.487 

1896.... 1,026,889  ...  760,704 

1897 ,.  1.243.603  ...  819,462 

1898 1,323,782  ...  824,541 

1899 1,684,888  ...  926,362 

1900 1,688,686  ...  968,863 

1901 1,680,440  ...  780,474 

1902 1,726,520  ...  868,922 

1903 1,566,960  ...  766,636 

In  the  foregoing  statement  the  tonnage  of  live  stock  is  not  included, 
the  information  not  being  available,  but  the  earnings  shown  include  the 
revenue  derived  from  this  class  of  traffic.     The  general  traffic  is  divided 
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into  eight  classes,  particulars  of  which,  for  the  year  ended  30th  June, 
1903,  together  with  the  receipts  for  each  class,  are  shown  in  the  sub- 
joined table.  No  information  is  available  as  to  the  average  number  of 
miles  each  ton  of  traffic  is  carried,  or  the  earnings  per  ton  per  mile. 

Description  of  Traffic.  Tons  carried.        Receipts  from  traffle. 

General  merchandise  241,9.^8        ...  '  £353,877 


Agricultural  produce  229,217 

Wool  18,490 

Coal 372.947 

Minerals  other  than  coal. . .      313,473 

Timber    390,896 

Live  stuck 


94,239 
67,021 
56,700 
34,816 
83,606 
86,378 


Total  1,566,960        ...      £766,636 

Gtuiranteed  Bailtoays. 

Up  to  the  30th  June,  1903,  four  railways,  having  a  total  length  of  36 
miles  55  chains,  were  constructed  under  "The  Railways  Guarantee 
Act  of  1895."  In  accordance  with  this  Act  the  local  authority,  repre- 
senting the  ratepayers  of  a  district,  agrees  to  pay  up  to  one-half  of  the 
deficiency  in  working  expenses  with  interest  at  the  rate  of  4  per  cent 
on  the  capital  cost  during  the  first  fourteen  years  after  opening,  the 
sum  to  be  raised  by  means  of  a  rate  not  exceeding  3d.  in  the  £  of 
value  of  ratable  lands.  Should  the  operations  of  any  year  provide  a 
surplus,  half  of  this  is  retained  by  the  Government  and  the  other  half 
paid  to  the  local  authority  for  distribution  among  the  ratepayers  in 
retuni  for  the  payments  made  on  account  of  the  deficiency  in  previous 
years.  When  the  line  has  been  payable  for  three  years,  the  Government 
may  cancel  the  agreement.  The  results  of  the  working  of  three  out 
of  the  four  railways  do  not  afford  much  encouragement  to  apply  the 
provisions  of  the  Act  to  other  lines  which  may  be  projected  in  the 
future.  The  Pialba  branch,  on  which  the  expenditure  to  30th  June, 
1903,  was  £46,085,  showed,  without  taking  into  consideration  the 
interest  on  cia^pital  cost,  a  net  revenue  for  the  year  1899  of  j£715  ;  in 
1900,  £966  ;  in  1901,  £994 ;  in  1902,  £1,139  ;  while  in  1903,  there 
was  a  loss  of  £219.  Leaving  out  of  consideration  the  interest  on  a 
capital  cost  of  £11,385,  the  Allora  branch  shows  a  net  revenue  of  £262 
in  1899  ;  £120  in  1900 ;  and  £105  in  1902 ;  while  in  the  year  1901, 
there  was  a  loss  of  £182,  and  in  the  year  just  closed  a  further  loss  of 
£187.  A  capital  expenditure  of  £47,632  has  been  incurred  in  connec- 
tion with  the  Enoggera  branch,  and  leaving  out  of  consideration  the 
interest  charge  thereon,  there  was  a  net  revenue  of  £159  in  1899,  and 
£67  in  1900,  while  the  loss  in  1901  was  £440 ;  in  1902,  £235  ;  and  in 
1903,  £737.  The  Mount  Morgan  branch,  which  up  to  the  30th  June, 
1902,  had  involved  a  capital  expenditure  of  £84,407,  has  given  satisfactory 
results.  The  net  revenue,  leaving  out  of  consideration  the  interest  on 
capital  cost,  was  £7,127  in  1899;  £9,084  in  1900;  £6,297  in  1901 ; 
£4,872  in  1902 ;  and  £4,147  in  1903. 
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South  Australia. 

While  the  b^inning  of  railway  construction  in  South  Australia  dates  as 
far  bcu*k  as  1854,  very  little  progress  was  made  in  the  subsequent  twenty 
years,  and  in  1874  the  total  length  of  line  in  operation  was  only  234 
miles  ;  in  1880  this  had  inci'eased  to  627  miles  ;  in  1890  to  1,610  miles  ; 
and  in  1895  to  1,722  miles.  The  length  of  line  in  operation  on  the  30Ui 
June,  1903,  was  1,736^  miles,  and  the  amount  expended  thereon  for  con- 
struction and  equipment,  £13,400,796,  or  at  the  rate  of  £7,718  per  mile. 

The  railways  of  South  Australia  proper  are  divided  for  the  purposes 
of  management  into  five  systems.  The  Midland  system,  constructed 
on  the  5ft.  3in.  gauge,  has  a  length  of  236 1  miles,  and  extends  from 
.  Adelaide  to  Terowie  in  a  northerly  direction,  and  to  Morgan,  on  the 
Murray  River,  in  a  north-easterly  direction.  The  Northern  system  has 
a  total  length  of  1,008J  miles,  1,003  of  which  are  3  ft.  6  in.  gauge,  and 
5J  miles  5  ft.  3  in.  gauge.  This  system  includes  that  poi-tion  of  the 
transcontinental  line  which  extends  to  Oodnadatta,  a  distance  of  550 
miles  from  Adelaide;  the  line  to  Cockbum,  which  provides  for  the 
requirements  of  the  Broken  Hill  district  of  New  South  Wales ;  and 
branches  to  Port  Augusta,  Port  Pirie,  Wallaroo,  and  Port  Wakefield. 
The  Southern  system  comprises  a  length  of  265J  miles  on  a  gauge  of 
5  ft  3  in.,  and  includes  the  main  line  connecting  Adelaide  with  Mel- 
bourne, and  branches — Wolseley  to  Naracoorte  and  from  Naracoortc 
to  Kingston,  Mount  Gambier,  and  Beechport.  The  line  from  Port 
Broughton  to  Barunga  has  a  length  of  10  miles. 

During  1887  the  control  of  the  railways  was  entrusted  to  three 
commissioners ;  in  1895,  however,  the  number  was  reduced  to  one,  who 
is  responsible  to  Parliament. 

Revenue  and  Working  Expenses. 
The  net  sum  available  to  meet  interest  charges  is  set  fourth  in  the 
following  table: — 


Year. 

Groes 
Earnings. 

WorkinfT 
Expenses. 

Net  Earnings. 

Proportion  of 

Working 

Expenses  to 

Gross  Earnings. 

£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

1894 

999,707 

569,592 

430,115 

56-98 

1895 

960,155 

668,973 

391,182 

59-26 

1896 

986,500 

683,022 

403,478 

5910 

1897 

1.025,035 

014,254 

410,781 

59-92 

1898 

984,228 

603,474 

380,754 

61-31 

1899 

1,058,397 

617,380 

441,017 

58-33 

1900 

1,166,987 

657,841 

509,146 

66-37 

1901 

1,236,616 

729,039 

507,577 

68-95 

1902 

1,085,176 

689,517 

395,658 

63-64 

1903 

1,076,612 

624,511 

452.101 

58  01 

The  foregoing  table  shows  that  the  gross  earnings  in  1901  were  the 
largest  during  the  decade,  while  the  proportion  of  working  expenses  to 
gross  earnings  was  lowest  in  1900,  the  net  earnings  in  the  latter  year 
being  the  highest  for  the  period.     The  failure  of  the  harvest  and  the 
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succession  of  adverse  seaions  "wfakh  Bootli  Australia  laboured  under 
during  part  of  the  decennial  period  are  the  causes  of  the  f  idling  off  in 
the  revenue  for  several  years.  No  other  railway  syston  in  Australia 
depends  so  much  upon  the  carriage  of  agricultural  pn)duce  for  its  traffic, 
and  years  of  shrinkage  in  the  railway  revenue  are  coincident  witii  yeurs 
of  harvest  failure.     "Hie  increaae  in  working  expenses  during  the  years 

1899  and  1900  waa  due  to  the  renewal  of  rolling  stock,  the  relaying 
of  portion  of  the  permanent  way,  and  other  outlay  expended  from  the 
improved  revenue.  The  further  increase  during  1901  is  explained  by 
the  rise  in  the  price  of  coal  and  materials  ;  by  the  increased  train 
mileage  ;  and  by  the  fact  that  (^>portunity  was  taken  of  a  fairly  good 
year's  revenue  to  debit  working  expenses  with  an  unusual  outlay  under 
the  head  of  "replacements."  The. operations  of  the  year  ended  30th 
June,  1902,  show  a  considerable  reduction  in  the  gross  earnings,  whidi 
is  attributable  to  the  shrinkage  in  the  Barrier  traffic  caused  by  the  fall 
in  the  price  of  lead  reducing  the  output  of  the  mines.  Moreover, 
consequent  on  the  decrease  in  mining  prc^ts,  the  department  was  com- 
pelled to  carry  ore  and  concentrates  at  much  lower  rates,  so  that  there 
wa«  a  diminished  receipt  from  every  ton  of  a  smaller  volume  of  traffic, 
and  an  increase  in  the  proportion  of  working  expenses  to  gross  earnings. 
While  the  gross  earnings  for  the  year  ended  30th  June,  1903,  exhibit  a 
slight  shortage  in  comparison  with  those  of  the  previous  year,  a  large 
reduction  is  manifest  in  the  working  expenses.  This  has  been  secured 
by  restricting  expenditure  in  every  branch,  and  the  postponement  of 
repairs  and  renewals,  which  it  would  have  been  the  truest  eoonomty  to 
effect.  The  results  secured  may  be  looked  upon  as  fairly  satisfbetCNry, 
when  it  is  considered  that  the  management  is  burdened  with  some  "very 
unproductive  lines,  notably  that  from  Hergott  Springs  to  Oodnadatta, 
which  barely  pays  working  expenses,  and  entails  an  annual  payment 
of  about  £44,000  in  interest. 

The  working  expenditure  of  the  South  Australian  lines,  an  analysis 
of  which  is  given  below,  does  not  show  very  much  variation  from 
year  to    year.       The  average  reached  its   lowest  point  in  the  year 

1900  with  37'78d.  per  train  mile  ;  since  then  there  has  been  a  rise  of 
about  2d.  per  train  mile,  which  the  railway  managers  attribute  to  the 
increased  price  of  coal  and  materials,  to  larger  expenditure  on  repairs 
and  rolling  stock,  and  to  increases  in  the  wages  of  the  employees. 


Year 

eoded 

30th  June. 

Maintenance 

Oanria«re  and 

of  Way, 

Locomotive 

Traffic 

Compen- 

General 

Total. 

Works,  and 

Power. 

Repahrsand 

Expenses. 

sation. 

Charges. 

BuUdingrs. 

Renewals. 

£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

1864 

141,625 

226,871 

87,292 

147,756 

166 

16,1888 

660,692 

1895 

138,983 

214,271 

61,956 

147,178 

78 

16^17 

668.973 

1896 

137,865 

221,706 

62,882 

146,127 

162 

14,290 

688,022 

1897 

159,798 

244,285 

50,646 

144,935 

718 

14,087 

614,264 

1898 

152,091 

284,288 

62,828 

160,088 

8M 

1S,B«B 

«t,474 

1899 

160,514 

236,604 

68,764 

146,962 

645 

18,901 

mjuo 

1900 

163,851 

255,582 

62,882 

160,641 

987 

14,«8 

68Ma 

1901 

185,292 

298,913 

68,65)4 

164,580 

ijm 

lbfi» 

nMii 

1902 

166,691 

278,830 

64,733 

162,626 

1.894 

16,884 

mjsa 

1908 

189.S97 

866.848 

51^4 

161.788 

1,668 

U^bW 

mm 
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Tctf 

ended 

30th  Jtme. 


Ifftintenmnoe 
of  Way, 

Works,  and 
Baikli 


Looomotive 
Bower. 


Carriage  and 

Wavgon 
Bepaarsaod 
Benawals. 


Traffic 
Expenaes. 


Oompwi- 
aation. 


General 
Ohargea. 


Total 


Per  Train  Mile. 


d. 

d. 

d. 

d. 

d. 

d. 

d. 

18M 

9-80 

16fll 

2-68 

10-22 

0-01 

117 

39-89 

1»5 

9-88 

1616 

8-«7 

10-41 

0-01 

1-17 

40-24 

UM 

9-68 

16-42 

4*87 

10-16 

0-01 

0-99 

40-53 

1807 

lOU 

16-94 

S-80 

9-47 

0-06 

0-92 

4012 

vm 

9^ 

16-14 

8-88 

9*69 

0-06 

0-90 

38-9g 

1809 

9-88 

14-66 

8-62 

9-06 

0-04 

0-85 

88-00 

1900 

9-41 

14-67 

8-61 

9-28 

0-04 

0-82 

37-78 

noi 

1012 

16-06 

876 

8-99 

0-09 

0-62 

89-8S 

1902 

9-63 

16-96 

8-70 

9-80 

0*06 

0-87 

30-44 

1908 

8*87 

18-89 

8-80 

9-66 

010 

0-93 

89-75 

Per  Mile  Open. 


t 

£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

1894 

86-1 

186-7 

22-4 

88-8 

10-1 

8421 

1806 

80-7 

124-4 

80-2 

85-6 

9-6 

830-4 

1806 

80-1 

128-7 

86-5 

84-9 

8-3 

338-6 

1897 

92-8 

141-8 

29-3 

84-1 

0-4 

8-1 

356-5 

1806 

88-2 

136-9 

.30-4 

87-0 

0-6 

8-1 

350-1 

1800 

981 

137-8 

841 

85-3 

0-4 

8-0 

358-2 

1900 

94-7 

147-7 

86-3 

92-8 

0-4 

8-2 

3801 

1901 

106-7 

1698 

89-5 

94-8 

0-9 

8-7 

419-9 

1902 

96i) 

160-6 

87-8 

93-6 

0-8 

8-8 

397-1 

1908 

80-0 

168-0 

80-0 

87-0 

1-0 

90 

3600 

Interest  retwmed  on  Capital, 

The  following  table  exhibits  the  financial  results  of  the  working  of 
the  lines  dnring  the  last  ten  years  : — 


Year. 

Interest 

returned  on 

Capital. 

Ajotual  rate  of 

Interest  payable 

on  Outstanding 

Loans. 

Average  Loss. 

per  cent. 

percent. 

per  cent. 

1894 

3-54 

4-27 

0-73 

1805 

312 

4-22 

1-10 

1896 

3-21 

4-12 

0-91 

1897 

3-26 

4-05 

0-79 

1898 

2-98 

4-08 

1-06 

1899 

342 

396 

0-53 

1900 

3-91 

3-89 

002* 

190) 

3-86 

3-87 

0-01 

1902 

2-96 

3-81 

0-83 

1903 

3-08 

3-74 

0-66 

*  Represents  profit. 

The  interest  returned  on  capital  during  1900  was  the  highest  secured 
since  1892,  when  the  railways  returned  4*78  per  cent,  on  capital  ex- 
penditure, and  exceeded  by  a  slight  amount  the  interest  rate  on  the 
debt  of  the  provinca  South  Australia  possesses  one  advantage  not 
ahired  by  any  other  proTinoe,  namely,  a  lai^e  and  steady  long-dLstance 
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traffic  from  a  neighbouring  state.  The  Broken  BKll  traffic  is  a  very 
important  factor  in  the  railway  revenue,  as  the  greater  portion  of 
the  line  connecting  the  mines  with  the  seaports  runs  through  South 
Australian  territory.  The  extent  of  the  Broken  Hill  traffic  will  be 
found  mentioned  on  page  380. 

Ea/minga  and  Expenses  per  Mile, 

The  net  earnings  now  secured  are  very  much  below  those  of  1891 
when  the  return  per  train  mile  was  38-64d.,  and  per  mile  open  ^370; 
a  gradual  improvement  is,  however,  noticeable  up  to  1900,  the  fall 
in  1901  and  1902  beinjj  due  to  the  reasons  already  adverted  to  on  a 
previous  page.  The  figures  for  1903  again  show  an  upward  tendency. 
The  gross  earnings,  expenditure,  and  net  earnings  per  train  mile  for  the 
past  ten  years  are  shown  in  the  following  table : — 


Tear. 

Gro88  Earnings 
per  train  mile. 

Expenditure 
per  train  mile. 

Net  Earnings 
per  train  mile. 

d. 

d. 

d. 

1894 

69-14 

39-39 

29-76 

1895 

67-90 

40-24 

27-66 

1896 

68-57 

40-53 

28-04 

1897 

66-95 

40-12 

26-83 

1898 

63-57 

38-98 

24-59 

1899 

65-14 

38-00 

27-14 

1900 

67-02 

37-78 

29-24 

1901 

67-56 

39-83 

27-73 

1902 

62-06 

39-44 

22-62 

1903 

68-53 

39-75 

28-78 

The  gi'oss  earnings,  expenditure,  and  net  earnings  per  average  mile 
open  for  the  past  ten  years  are  set  forth  in  the  following  table  : — 


Gross  Earnings 

Expenditure 

Net  Earnings 

Year. 

per  average 

per  average 

per  average 

mile  open. 

mile  open. 

mile  open. 

£ 

£ 

£ 

1894 

601 

342 

259 

1895 

5.58 

330 

228 

1896 

573 

338 

235 

1897 

595 

356 

239 

1898 

571 

350 

221 

1899 

614 

358 

256    , 

1900 

674 

380 

294 

1901 

712 

419 

293 

1902 

625 

397 

228 

1903 

620 

360 

260 

The  results  for  the  year  1900  may  be  viewed  as  satisfactory,  taking 
into  consideration  the  fact  that  the  number  of  train  miles  run  during 
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that  year  was  higher  than  in  any  previous  year  during  the  period. 
It  will  be  seen  that  there  was  a  substantial  fall  in  the  net*  earuinga 
per  train  mile  for  the  year  ended  30th  June,  1902,  due  to  the  reasons 
already  referred  to.  The  present  earnings  per  train  mile,  and  the 
return  per  mile  of  line  open  are  above  the  average  of  the  Commonwealth 
as  a  whole. 

Coaching  cmd  Goods  Traffic, 

The  following  table  shows  the  number  of  passengers  carried  on  the 
lines  of  the  state  during  the  year  1881,  and  for  each  of  the  last  ten 
years,  together  with  the  receipts  from  the  traSic,  and  the  average 
receipts  per  journey: — 


Year. 

PMsengera 
carried. 

ReoeiptB 

from  Coaching 

Trafflc. 

Areraire 
Journey. 

No. 

£ 

d. 

1881 

3.032,714 

151,867 

1201 

1894 

5,260,079 

274,243 

12-51 

1S95 

5,224,854 

263,448 

12-09 

1896 

5,435,956 

288,594 

12-73 

1897 

5,789,297 

297,026 

12-31 

1898 

6,050,189 

291,411 

11-56 

1899 

6,171,081 

297,207 

11-56 

1900 

7.416.506 

337,723 

10-93 

1901 

8,863,632 

359,172 

9-74 

1902 

9,643,058 

369,677 

9-34 

1903 

9,061,488 

342,037 

9-05 

The  table  indicates  an  improvement  in  the  number  of  passengers 
carried ;  the  falling  off  during  the  last  year  in  comparison  with  1902 
being  due  to  the  less  prosperous  season;  the  average  receipts  per 
journey  have,  however,  gradually  declined. 

The  amount  of  goods  tonnage  for  the  same  period  is  shown  in  the 
following  table : — 

Year.                               ^r^ve^'sSS!*  «-i««- 

No.  £ 

1881  646,626  222,184 

1894  1,014,010  694,724 

1895  1,000,408  666.600 

1896  1,056,963  670,961 

1897     1,146,293  700,629 

1898  1.189,095  664,348 

1899  1,403,7-27  731,156 

1900  1,485,976  798,231 

1901  1,628.444  84.3,019 

1902  1,392.257  681.045 

1903  1,349,617  703,522 

Fluctuation  in  the  tonnage  of  goods  carried  is  presented  by  the  figures 
in  the  foregoing  table,  and  the  considerable  decrease  manifested  in  the 
past  two  years,  in  comparison  with  1901,  is  due  to  the  continuous 
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fall  in  the  metal  market  not  only  reducing  the  ontput,  but  leading  to 
A  general  slacknesH  of  business  on  the  Barrier,  whUe,  in  addition^  ore 
and  concentrates  were  carried  at  lower  rates.  The  volume  of  traj£c 
secured  by  South  Australia  from  the  Barrier  District  of  New  South 
Wales  amounted  to  491,711  tons  out  of  the  total  of  1,349,617  tons,  and 
the  receipts  from  all  traffic  passing  through  Cockbum  to  £359,341  out 
of  a  revenue  of  £1,076,612. 

The  following  table  shows  a  classification  of  the  goods  carried  during 
1903,  and  the  amount  received  for  carriage.  It  would  have  hoeaa. 
interesting  to  exhibit  also  the  charge  for  haulage  of  each  description  of 
goods  during  the  last  ten  years,  but  no  information  is  available  which 
will  enable  such  particulars  to  be  compiled.  There  has  been  a  general 
reduction  in  freight  charges,  and  the  average  charge  per  ton  per  mile 
for  all  goods  lias  fallen  from  l-05d.  in  1897  to  l-03d.  in  1903  :— 

Desoription  of  Traffic 

Minerals  

Grain    , 

Wool 

0  oods  other  than  above   

Livestock   


Tons  Careied. 

Receipts  from 
Traffic. 

546,701 
101,602 

14,798 
647,066 

39,450 

226,728 
29,578 
19,690 

355.166 
72,360 

Northern  Tebritory. 

Railway  construction  in  the  Northern  Territory  has  been  confined  to 
the  line  from  Palmerston  to  Pine  Creek,  opened  on  the  1st  October, 
1889,  and  the  returns  for  the  past  eight  years  show  that  the  traffic  does 
not  even  pay  working  expenses. 

Heipenue  and  Working  Expenses, 

The  gross  earnings,  expenditure,  and  net  earnings,  with  the  proportion 
of  working  expenses  to  gross  earnings  of  the  line  are  set  forth  in  the 
following  table,  which  covers  a  period  of  ten  years  : — 


Proportion  of 

Working 
Expenses  to 

Year. 

Gro08  Banings. 

WorkiDg 
Expenses. 

Net  Earnings. 

Qross  Bimings. 

£ 

£ 

£ 

percent. 

1894 

16,193 

11,403 

4,790 

70*42 

1895 

14,722 

11,477 

3,245 

77*96 

1896 

15,105 

15,289 

(-)      184 

101-22 

1897 

17,908 

18,966 

(-)  1,058 

105*91 

1898 

14,124 

20,268 

(-)  6,144 

14350 

1899 

14,758 

17.375 

(-)  2,617 

117-73 

1900 

14,799 

24,340 

(-)  9,541 

164*47 

1901 

13,845 

25,280 

{--)11,435 

182-59 

1902 

12,622 

34,649 

(-)22-,127 

276-70 

1903 

11,298 

12,bl2 

(-)  1,514 

113-40 

(>-*)- Denotes  low. 
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The  expeidenoe  of  the  past  eight  years  ofifers  no  encouragement  to  any 
further  extension  of  railways  in  the  Northern  Territory.  The  actual 
results  of  working  have  not  been  quite  so  unfavourable  as  would  appear 
from  the  foregoing  table,  as  each  of  the  two  years  1900  and  1-901  was 
charged  with  the  payment  of  an  instalment  of  £10,000,  and  1902  with 
the  final  instalment  of  £21,931,  towards  the  reconstruction  of  the  jetty 
which  was  destroyed  by  a  hurricane  in  1896. 

The  expenditure  on  working  for  1903  may  be  divided  as  follows  : — 

£ 

Maintenance  of  Permanent  Way  Buildings,  &c 6, 98 1 

Locomotive  Power 2,479 

Carriage  and  Waggon  Eepaira    972 

Traffic  Expenses 1,936 

General  Charges 445 

Total ^ 12,812 

These  figures  are  equivalent  to  101-07d  per  train  mile,  and  £8810 
per  mile  of  line  open  for  traffic. 

Interest  returned  on  Capital, 

The  following  table  shows  the  average  loss  for  each  year  during  the 
last  ten  years,  after  the  interest  on  cost  of  construction  has  been  deducted 
from  the  net  earnings ; — 


Yaar. 

Interest 

returned  on 

Capital. 

Actual  Rate  of 

Interest  payable 

on  Outstanding 

Loans. 

Avenmre  Loss. 

percent. 

per  cent. 

per  cent. 

1894 

0-42 

4-08 

3-66 

1895 

0-28 

4-22 

3-94 

1896 

(-)  002 

412 

414 

1897 

(— )  0-09 

4-05 

414 

1898 

(-)  0-53 

403 

4-66 

1899 

(— )  0-22 

3*95 

417 

1900 

(-)  0-82 

404 

4-86 

1901 

(— )  0-98 

405 

503 

1902 

(-)  1-99 

4-37 

6-36 

1903 

(— )  013 

4-37 

4-50 

(— )  Denotes  loos. 

Erom  the  outset  there  was  very  little  prospect  that  the  traffic  on  this 
line  would  meet  the  interest  on  the  cost  of  construction  and  equipment ; 
and  although  for  the  first  five  years  there  was  a  margin  after  paying 
working  expenses,  the  results  of  the  past  eight  years  show  that  even 
working  expenses  have  not  been  met  The  deficiency  Ls  in  part  due  to 
the  heavy  expenditure  necessitated  by  the  ravages  of  the  teredo  in  the 
sub-structure  of  the  jetty  at  Palmerston,  and  the  large  outlay  to  repair 
damages  caused  by  the  cyclone  which  struck  Port  Darwin  in  the  early 
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part  of  1897.     Fluctuations  in  the  volume  of  traffic  are  also  partly 
responsible  for  the  deficiency. 

Earnings  a/nd  Expenses  per  Mile, 

The  gross  earnings,  expenditure,  and  net  earnings  per  train  mile  for 
a  period  of  ten  years  are  shown  in  the  following  table  : — 


Year. 

Gro88  Earnings 
per  Train  MUe. 

Expenditure 
per  Train  Mile. 

Net  Earning* 
per  Train  Mfle. 

d. 

d. 

d. 

1894 

12514 

88-12 

37  02 

1895 

11510 

89-73 

25-37 

1896 

114-28 

115-67 

(-)      1-39 

1897 

137-28 

145-38 

(— )      8-10 

1898 

112-97 

162-12 

(— )    4915 

1899 

115-53 

136-02 

(-)    20-49 

1900 

11453 

188-37 

(— )    73-84 

1901 

109-75 

200-39 

(-)    90-64 

1902 

.     99-26 

274-65 

(-)  175-39 

1903 

8913 

101-07 

(— )    11-94 

(— )  Denotes  loss. 


The  gross  earnings,  expenditure,  and  net  earnings  per  average  mile 
open  for  the  last  decennial  period  were  as  follow  : — 


Gross  Earnings 

Expenditure 

Net  Earnings 

Year. 

per  average 

per  average 

per  average 

mUe  open. 

mile  open. 

niQeopen. 

£ 

£ 

£ 

1894 

111 

78 

33 

1895 

101 

79 

22 

1896 

104 

105 

(-)      1 

1897 

123 

130 

(-)      7 

1898 

97 

139 

(-)    42 

1899 

102 

119 

(-)    17 

1900 

102 

167 

(-)    65 

1901 

95 

174 

(-)    79 

1902 

86 

238 

(— )  152 

1903 

78 

88 

(-)    10 

(— )  Denotes  loss. 

The  gross  earnings  show  little  variation  from  year  to  year,  but  the 
expenditure  was  increased  through  the  series  of  accidents  at  the  terminal 
port,  to  which  reference  has  already  been  made. 

Coaching  and  Goods  Traffic 

The  following  table  shows  the  number  of  passengers  carried  on  the 
Palmerston   to  Pine   Creek   Line  since   its  opening,    together  with 
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the  receipts  from  the  traffic  and  the  average  receipts  per  journey  : — 


Year. 

PMeoDRen 
carried. 

Receipts 

from 
Coaching 
Traffic. 

Avenge 

Receipts  per 

Journey. 

1890  (nine  months)  

No. 
4.667 
4,515 
4,641 
6,169 
4,076 
2,950 
2,901 
3,080 
3.126 
3,191 
3,374 
4,097 
3,766 
3,631 

£ 
4,330 
4,693 
4,169 
4,007 
3,820 
3,755 
3,772 
4,055 
3,556 
3.173 
3,566 
3,416 
3,032 
2,913 

d. 
227*54 

1891 

249*45 

1892 

219-80 

1893 

155-89 

1894 

224-91 

1895 

306*48 

1896 

312-04 

1897 

315-97 

1898 

27301 

1899 

238*64 

1900 

260*48 

1901 

200*05 

1902 

193*80 

1903 

192-53 

The  table  shows  an  increase  in  the  number  of  passengers  carried 
doring  1893  ;  but  the  promise  of  the  year  was  not  sustained,  and  the 
traffic  fell  away  by  more  than  one-half  during  1895,  1896,  and  1897, 
although  the  earnings  did  not  decline  in  anything  like  the  same  pro- 
portion. Since  the  year  last  mentioned  there  has  been  a  steady,  though 
small,  increa^  in  the  number  of  passengers  ;  but  without  a  corres- 
ponding addition  to  the  revenue.  The  receipts  per  journey  indicate 
that  a  large  proportion  of  the  traffic  is  of  a  long-distance  character. 

The  amount  of  goods  tonnage  for  a  similar  period  is  shown  in  the 
following  table  : — 

Tonnage 

Year.  of  Goods  and  Earnings. 

Live  stock. 

Tons.  £ 

1890  (nine  months)  2,114  7,499 

1891 2,426  9,036 

1892 2,633  9,267 

1893 2,328  9,470 

1894 2,624  10,260 

1895 2.063  8,643 

1896 2,493  9,149 

1897 3,150  11,222 

1898 2,678  8,670 

1899 3,187  10.091 

1900 3,009  9,626 

1901 2,981  8,892 

1902 2,436  7,996 

1903 2.466  7,000 

The  average  receipts  per  ton  per  mile  during  the  year  1903  were 
7-39d.,  as  against  8-43d.  in  1896. 
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Western  Austuaua. 

The  first  railway  constructed  in  Western  Australia  was  that  from 
Geraldton  to  Northampton,  a  length  of  34  miles  17  chains,  opened  for 
traffic  on  the  26th  July,  1879.  Between  that  date  and  the  close  of 
1885,  a  further  length  of  91  miles  55  chains  was  constructed.  To  the 
end  of  1890,  only  200|  miles  were  constructed,  and  on  the  30th  June, 
1895,  there  were  573  miles  open  for  traffic.  Railway  construction 
receive!  a  considerable  impetus  subsequent  to  1895, and  on  the 30th  June, 
1903,  there  were  1,516  miles  open  for  traffic,  at  a  cost  of  J&8^  141,782 
for  construction  and  equipment,  or  at  the  rate  of  £5,370  per  mile. 

The  state  railways  of  Western  Australia  are  comprised  in  five 
systems.  .  The  Eastern  system  has  a  length  of  196  miles,  and  includes 
the  line  from  Fremantle  to  Northam,  with  branches  to  Newcastle, 
Beverley,  Greenhills,  Perth  Racecourse,  and  Owen^s  Anchorage,  the 
Mahogany  Creek  deviation,  and  Goomalling  ;  the  Eastern  Gold  Fields 
system  extends  eastward  from  Northam,  and  includes  the  Kanowna, 
Menzies,  Leonora,  and  Boulder  branches,  the  total  length  bein^  491 
miles ;  the  South-western  system  comprises  the  line  from  East  Perth 
to  Bunbury,  with  branches  to  Colliefields,  Bridgetown,  Busselton, 
and  Canning  and  Bunbury  Racecourses,  and  has  a  length  of  234 
miles ;  the  Northern  system  includes  the  line  from  Geraldt<m  to  Cue 
and  Nannine,  with  branches  to  Walkaway,  Mullewa,  and  Nortluanp- 
ton,  the  total  length  being  352  miles ;  and  the  Great  Southern  system^ 
from  Beverley  to  Albany,  is  243  miles  in  length. 

The  control  of  the  state  railways  was  formerly  vested  in  tiie 
Commissioner  for  Railways  as  member  of  the  Government,  the  active 
managem^it  being  undertaken  by  an  officer  with  the  title  of  General 
Manager,  but  on  the  1st  July,  1902,  the  administration  was  placed  in 
the  hands  of  an  independent  Commissioner. 

ReveniLe  and  Working  Expenses, 
The  net  sum  available  to  meet  interest  charges  during  the  last  ten 
years  is  shown  in  the  following  table : — 


Year. 


Gross 
Earnings. 


Working 
Expenses. 


1894 
1895 
1896 
1897 
1898 
1899 
1900 
1901 
1902 
1903 


£ 

140,564 

296,000 

529,616 

915,483 

1,019,677  I 

1,004,620 

1,259.612 

1,353,704  I 

1,521,429  I 

1,553,485  I 


£ 

103,973 

182,046 

263,704 

677.655 

786.318 

712,329 

861,470 

1,<  44,920 

1,256.370 

1,247,873 


Net 
Earnings. 


£ 
36,691 
113,954 
265.912 
337,828 
233,359 
292,291 
398,042 
308,784 
265,059 
305,612 


Proportion  of 
Working 
Expenses 
to  Gross 
Earnings. 


per  cent. 
73-96 
61-50 
49-79 
63-09 
77-11 
70-91 
68-40 
7719 
82-58 
80-33 
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From  the  foregoing  gtatement  it  will  be  seen  that  the  gross  earnings 
have  increased  from  £140,564  in  1894  to  J^l, 553, 485  in  1903.  The  rash 
to  the  goki-fi^ds  of  Western  Australia  has  brought  an  enormous 
amount  of  traffic  to  the  railways  of  that  state,  and  the  lines  stand  in 
a  position  which  it  is  impossible  for  those  of  any  other  province  to 
attain,  except  under  similar  circumstances.  The  proportion  of  working 
expenses  to  gross  earnings  during  the  ten  years  has  increased  from 
73*96  per  cent,  to  80'38  per  cent,  the  intervening  years  showing  con- 
siderable irregularity.  The  rates  for  the  carriage  of  merchandise 
are  so  low  that  the  revenue  derived  from  the  traffic  is  hardly 
sufficient  to  pay  for  working  it,  and  with  a  view  to  economy  during 
1899  the  train  service  was  considerably  curtailed,  and  trains  previously 
confined  to  passenger  traffic  were  converted  into  mixed  trains,  conveying 
both  passengers  and  goods,  the  result  being  a  substantial  reduction  in 
working  expenses  proportionately  to  the  gross  earnings. 

The  relation  of  working  expenses  to  gross  earnings  for  1903  showed 
a  percentage  of  80*33,  as  compared  with  82*58,  7719,  and  68*40  iu 
the  preceding  three  years.  The  comparatively  large  increase  during  the 
period  is  attributable  to  several  causes.  There  was  a  substantial  addition 
to  the  tonnage  of  coal,  timber,  and  goods  hauled  at  low  rates,  but  no 
profit  was  returned  therefrom,  the  receipts  only  about  equalling  the 
working  expenses  in  connection  therewith.  A  heavy  expenditure  was 
incurred  on  locomotive  repairs,  and  among  other  contributing  causes 
were  the  rise  in  price  of  coal  and  stores,  and  increased  rates  of  wages. 

Western  Australian  lines  show  much  greater  variation  from  year  to 
year  than  the  lines  of  any  other  state.  During  the  ten  years  1894- 
1903,  the  lowest  expenditure  was  in  1894  with  38  9  2d.  per  train  mile, 
which  rose  to  66-89d.  in  1902,  but  dropped  to  64*95d.  in  1903.  The 
conditions,  however,  in  the  earlier  years  of  the  decade,  when  only  321 
miles  of  line  were  open  for  traffic,  and  the  train  miles  run  amounted 
only  to  641,080,  were  entirely  different  from  those  of  1903  with  1,516 
miles  open  for  traffic  and  an  aggregate  train  mileage  of  4,611,315. 
In  1899  there  was  a  reduction  in  the  total  working  expenses,  brought 
about  mainly  by  the  curtailment  of  the  mileage ;  this  was  accomplished 
by  reducing  the  number  of  passenger  trains  and  adopting  a  system  of 
mixed  trains.  In  the  year  1900  there  was  a  large  increase  in  the  number 
of  locomotives,  and  in  the  repairs  to  carriages,  wa^rgons,  &c.  This  increase, 
so  far  as  can  be  seen,  was  attributable,  partly  to  the  natural  development 
of  the  traffic,  but  chiefly  to  the  inadequate  workshop  accommodation  and 
to  the  fact  that  the  water  supply  for  railways  was  both  inferior  and 
expensive.  The  year  1 901  showed  a  great  advance  in  the  cost  of  the  rail- 
ways, the  expenditure  per  train  mile  rising  from  49'04d.  to  60*78d.,  every 
branch  participating  in  the  increase.  It  was  in  this  year  that  the  fifty- 
four  hours  per  week  system  was  introduced,  involving  the  employment  of 
an  increased  wages  staff,  and  in  addition  thereto  there  was  a  general 
increase  in  the  rates  of  wages.  The  conditions  of  working  at  Fremantle 
locomotive  shops  entailed  a  large  outlay,  and,  in  addition,  there  was 
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an  increased  expenditure  on  locomotives  due  to  the  compulsory  use  of 
bad  water,  and  the  overwork  of  rolling  stock  owing  to  a  shortage  of 
hauling  power  and  waggons.  During  the  year  named  the  railways  were 
undoubtedly  worked  at  a  very  great  disadvantage. 

The  increased  expenditure  per  train  mile  in  1901  was  continued 
during  1902,  when  it  rose  from  60-78d.  to  66-89d.,  in  consequence  of 
the  expanded  outlay  in  all  branches  of  the  service.  There  was  a 
specially  heavy  expenditure  in  the  locomotive  branch,  amounting  to 
£173,297.     In  1903,  however,  the  average  per  train  mile  fell  to  64-95d. 


Year. 


Mointen. 

Locomotive 

anceof 

Power, 

Worki, 

Carriage 
and 

and 

Waggon 

Buildings. 

Repairs. 

Traffic 
Expenses. 


Compensa- 
tion. 


Oeneral 
Charges. 


Total. 


1894. 
1895. 
1896. 
1897. 
1898. 
1899. 
1900. 
1901. 
1902. 
1903. 


£ 

£ 

20,493 

47,129 

36.202 

86,453 

56,036 

101,692 

97,184 

221,884 

176,741 

315,066 

165,277 

297,500 

183,096 

406,565 

221,451 

497,188 

246,931 

670,485 

265,548 

642,808 

£ 

31,250 

50,725 

94,.388 

2-25,615 

266,167 

227,"225 

252,750 

296,045 

306,408 

312,364 


£ 

£ 

6,101 

8,666 

11,588 

11,651 

21,321 

9,803 

18,541 

3,568 

18,759 

4,455 

14,604 

6,926 

23,310 

7,246 

25,300 

4,808 

22,345 

£ 

103,973 

182,046 

263,704 

677,665 

786,318 

712,329 

861,470 

1,044,920 

1,256,370 

1,247,873 


Pek  Train  Milk. 


1894 
1895 
1896 
1897 
1898 
1899 
1900 
1901 
1902 
1903 


d. 

d. 

d. 

d. 

d. 

7-67 

17-64 

11-70 

1-91 

8-71 

20-80 

12-21 

208 

8-72 

15-83 

14-69 



1-81 

919 

20-99 

21-34 

1-10 

2-02 

11-74 

20-92 

17-68 

0-65 

1-23 

1218 

21-92 

16-74 

0-26 

1-38 

10-42 

2315 

1439 

0-25 

0-83 

12-8H 

28-92 

17  22 

0-40 

1-36 

1315 

35-70 

16-31 

0-38 

1-35 

13-82 

33-46 

16-26 

0-25 

1-16 

d. 
38-92 
43-80 
4105 
64-64 
52-22 
52-48 
49-04 
60-78 
66-89 
64-95 


Per  Mile  Open. 


1894 

1895 

£ 

63-8 
65-8 
96-6 
1171 
181-5 
1301 
1351 
163-4 
1821 
185-2 

£ 
146-8 
157-2 
175-3 
267-3 
323-5 
234-3 
300-0 
366-9 
494-5 
448-3 

£ 

97-4 
92-2 
162-7 
271-8 
273-3 
178-9 
186-5 
218-5 
2259 
217-7 

£ 

"u-o 

10-0 
2-8 
3-3 
51 
5-3 
3-4 

£ 

15-9 
15-8 
200 
25-7 
19-0 
14-8 
10-8 
17-2 
18-7 
15-6 

£ 
323-9 
331-0 

1896 

454-6 

1897 

695-9 

1898 

807-3 

1899 

560-9 

1900 

1901 

635-7 
771  1 

1902 

1903 

926-5 
870-2 
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Interest  returned  on  Capital, 

The  following  is  a  statement  of  the  average  interest  earned  by  the 
railways  on  the  money  invested  in  them,  and  affords  a  comparison  with 
the  interest  paid  on  the  public  debt  of  the  state  : — 


Year. 

Interest 
returned 
on  Capital. 

Actual  Rate 
of  Interest 
payable  on 

Outstanding 
Loons. 

gain. 

1894 

per  cent. 
312 
5-45 
1148 
905 
4-62 
4-55 
5-81 
4-35 
3-54 
3-76 

per  cent. 
409 
4-57 
3*84 
3-61 
3-59 
354 
3-52 
3-62 
3-47 
3-48 

per  cent. 
•0-97 

1895 

0*88 

1896  

7-64 

1897 

5*44 

1898 

103 

1899 

101 

1900 

2-29 

1901 

0*83 

1902 

007 

1903 

0-27 

*  Average  loes. 

The  railways  of  Western  Australia  have  not  only  met  working 
expenses  during  the  past  nine  years,  but  have  left  a  margin  after  making 
provision  for  the  payment  of  interest  on  capital  expenditure.  In  the 
construction  of  these  railways,  few  engineering  difficulties  were  met 
with,  and  the  lines,  which  are  of  a  light  character,  were  constructed  at 
a  cheaper  rate  than  those  of  any  other  state.  This  fact,  together  with 
the  enormous  increase  in  coaching  and  goods  traffic,  due  to  the  develop- 
ment of  the  gold-fields,  has  b^n  instrumental  in  securing  such  a 
favourable  i*etum. 

Earnings  and  Expenses  per  MUe, 

The  gross  earnings,  expenditure,  and  net  earnings  per  train  mile  for 
tiie  last  ten  years  are  shown  in  the  following  table : — 


Year. 

Gross 
Earnings  per 
train  mile. 

Expenditure 

per 
train  mile. 

Net  Earnings 

per 

train  mile. 

1894 

d. 
52-59 
71-22 
82-44 
86-59 
67-72 
74-01 
71-70 
78-74 
81-00 
80-85 

d. 
38-92 
43-80 
41-05 
54-64 
52-22 
52-48 
49-04 
60-78 
66-89 
64-95 

d. 
13-67 

1895 

27-42 

1896 

41-39 

1897 

31-95 

1898 

15-50 

1899 

21-63 

1900 

22-66 

1901 

17-96 

1902 

14-11 

1903 

15-90 
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The  gross  earnings,  expenditure,  and  net  earnings  per  average  mile 
open  for  the  past  ten  years  were  as  follow  : — 


Tew. 

Gross 
EarniDgsper 

average 
mile  open. 

Expenditure 

per 

average 

mile  open. 

Net  EaroiDgB 

per 

average 

mile  open. 

18d4 

£ 

438 

638 

913 

1,103 

1,047 

791 

930 

999 

1,122 

1,083 

£ 

324 
331 
454 
696 
807 
561 
686 
771 
927 
870 

£ 
114 

18«5 

1896 

1897 

207 
459 
407 

1898 

240 

1899 

230 

1900 

'2M 

1901 

228 

1902 

195 

1903 

213 

While  the  gross  earnings  per  train  mile  have  increased  from  52"59d. 
in  1894  to  80-85d.  in  1903,  the  net  earnings  also  show  a  slight  improve- 
ment during  the  period,  having  risen  from  13-67d.  in  the  former  year  to 
15-90d.  in  the  latter.  The  causes  that  have  led  up  to  this  have  airoady 
been  indicated.  It  will  be  observed  that  the  expenses  per  train  mile 
for  1902  are  the  highest  for  the  period.  From  1898  to  1900  a 
reduction  was  secured  by  the  adoption  of  mixed  trains.  The  volume  of 
coaching  and  goods  traffic  carried  during  1898  was  larger  than  in 
previous  years,  but  the  net  earnings  per  average  mile  open  show  a 
marked  reduction.  The  increased  traffic,  of  course,  necessitated  extra 
expenditure ;  and  being  accompanied  by  a  reduction  in  rates,  had  the 
temporary  effect  of  reducing  the  net  earnings.  It  is  estimated  that  the 
adoption  of  the  new  rates,  as  compared  with  the  old,  involved  a  loss 
during  1898  of  at  least  £232,000  in  the  working  of  the  Northam, 
Southern  Cross,  Coolgardie,  and  Kalgoorlie  railways,  but  the  wisdom 
of  the  railway  policy  of  the  country  was  justified  by  the  results  of  the 
following  two  years.  The  abnormal  rise  in  the  expenditure  for  1901 
has  already  been  explained. 
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Coaching  emd  Goods  Traffic 
The  following  table  shows  the  number  of  passengers  carried  on  tibe 
lines  of  the  state  during  the  year  1887,  the  eariiest  for  which  particulars 
«»  available,  and  for  the  last  ten  years,   together  with  the  receipts 
from  iAkQ  traffic,  and  the  average  receipts  per  journey : — 


Ye»r. 

Paasenffen 
carried. 

Beoetpte 

from 

Coaching 

Traffic 

Average 
Receipts 

per 
Joomey. 

1887.. 

No. 
173,666 
617,080 
1,022,248 
1,679,816 
3,607,486 
5,669,444 
5,872,200 
6,225,068 
6,823,463 
8,158,299 
9.106,396 

£ 

19,<m 

64,409 

122,a'>l 

188,765 

410,760 

458,402 

364,687 

402,500 

407,319 

430,093 

•437,232 

d. 
26*29 

1894  « 

25-05 

1895 , 

28-65 

1896 

•       26-97 

1897 ,... 

27-38 

1898 

1^-41 

1899 

14-90 

1900 

15-52 

1901  

14-33 

1902,... 

12-65 

1903 

11-52 

The  statement  shows  a  large  increase  in  the  number  of  passengers 
carried  each  year ;  the  gradual  reduction  in  the  average  receipts  per 
journey  indicates  the  expansion  of  the  suburban  and  local  traffic. 

The  amount  of  goods  tonnage  for  a  similar  period  is  shown  in  the 
following  table : — 

Tonnaffe  of 

Tear.  Ooods.  Eaminga. 

1887 52,151  £20,380 

1894 204,686  76,155 

1895 255,839  173.949 

1896 435,855  340,850 

1897 868,748  494,733 

1898  1,203,911  561,276 

1899 1,182,246  639,933 

1900 1,384,040  857,012 

1901  1,719,720  946,385 

1902 2,040,092  970,684 

1903 1,968,831  983,877 

It  will  be  seen  that  the  increase  in  the  goods  traffic  has  been  con- 
siderable since  1897,  while  the  tonnage  in  1902  was  nearly  two  and  a 
half  times  that  of  1897.  Owing  to  reduction  in  the  charges  for 
<!arriage,  the  earnings  have  not  shown  so  considerable  an  expansion. 

Tasmania. 

The  progress  of  railway  construction  in  Tasmania  has  been  somewhat 
«krw,  for  owing  to  the  fact  that  the  island  is  small  and  possesses  numerous 
harbours^  the  railways  have  had  to  face  severe  competition  with  sea-borne 
traffic.     As  stated  earlier  in  the  chapter,  the  line  from  Launceston  to 
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Deloraine,  45  miles  in  length,  was  opened  on  10th  February,  1871,  and 
though  an  agitation  long  existed  for  the  construction  of  a  railway 
between  the  principal  centres,  Hobart  and  Launceston,  it  was  not  till 
the  1st  November,  1876,  that  it  was  opened  for  traffic.  No  further 
extension  was  carried  out  until  1884,  when  an  increase  of  48  miles  was 
made,  and  up  to  1890  the  total  mileage  opened  was  only  398,  of  which 
48,  opened  in  1884,  were  constructed  by  a  private  company.  The 
length  of  state  railways  opened  to  Slst  December,  1902,  was  46 If  miles, 
at  a  cost  of  £3,840,747  for  construction  and  equipment,  or  at  the  rate 
of  £8,302  per  mile. 

The  lines  of  state  railway  in  operation  in  Tasmania  are  the  Western, 
from  Launceston  to  Bumie,  with  branch  to  Chudleigh ;  the  Main  line 
from  Hobart  to  Launceston,  with  branches  from  Launceston  to  Scotts- 
dale,  Parattah  to  Oatlands,  Conara  Junction  to  St.  Mary's,  Bridgewater 
to  Glenora,  and  Brighton  J  unction  to  Apsley ;  the  Sorell  line,  from 
Bellerive  to  Sorell ;  and  the  West  Coast  line,  from  Strahan  Wharf  to 
Maestris. 

The  control  of  the  railways  is  vested  in  the  Department  of  Jjands  and 
Works,  the  active  management  being  undertaken  by  an  officer  with  the 
title  of  General  Manager.  ' 

Eeventce  and  Working  Expenses, 
The  net  sum  available  to  meet  interest  charges  in  connection  with  the 
railways  of  the  state  for  each  of  the  years  during  the  last  decennial 
period  was  as  follows  : — 


TaMT. 

Grom  Earalngs. 

Working 
Exponsea. 

NetEorningt. 

Proportion 

of  Working 

Expenses  to 

Gross  Earnings. 

1893    

£ 
152,083 
144,488 
149,642 
162,932 
166,834 
178,180 
193,158 
202,959 
205,791 
233,210 

£ 
136,468 
122,850 
120,351 
122,171 
128,544 
141,179 
152,798 
160,487 
173,400 
173,292 

£ 

15,615 
21,638 
29.291 
40,761 
38,290 
37,001 
40,360 
42,472 
32,391 
59,918 

£ 
89*73 

1894   

85-02 

1895    

80*42 

1896   

74-98 

1897    

77-04 

1898   

79*23 

1899   

79*10 

1900   

79-07 

1901    

84*26 

1902   

74*31 

The  cost  of  working  the  Tasmanian  railways  is  comparatively  high, 
and,  as  in  New  Zealand,  the  lines  have  to  face  severe  competition  with 
sea-borne  traffic  while  there  are  no  large  inland  centres  that  could 
support  railways.  There  is  a  marked  decrease  year  by  year  in  the 
Australian  traffic  vid  Launceston,  which  is  attributed  to  the  great 
improvement  in  the  direct  steamer  service  between  Melbourne  and 
Hobart 
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The  following  analysis  of  the  working  expenses  of  Tasmanian  railways 
for  the  ten  years  1893-1 902  does  not  call  for  special  comment.  There  has, 
of  late  years,  been  a  slight  upward  tendency  in  the  cost  of  train  mileage, 
partly  due  to  the  increased  price  of  coal.  In  the  years  1895,  1896 
and  1897  it  is  evident  that  necessary  expenditure  on  rolling  stock 
was  not  carried  out,  thus  throwing  the  burthen  of  repairs  on  to  later 
years — this  was  especially  the  case  in  regard  to  locomotive  repairs.  In 
1901  there  were  extensive  renewals  of  locomotive  boilers,  but  a  portion 
of  the  expenditure  in  connection  therewith  might  have  been  saved  by 
earlier  attention : — 


Tear  ended  Slat  December. 

Maintenance 

of  Way, 
Works,  and 
BuUdings. 

Locomotive 
Power,  Carria«:e 

and  Waggon 

Repairs 

and  Renewals. 

Traffic 
Expenses. 

General 
Charges. 

Total. 

1893 

£ 
50,191 
44,762 
46.548 
46,813 
48,561 
54,927 
56.238 
58,862 
59,897 
58,612 

£ 
48,623 
42,483 
38,381 
3S.326 
40.685 
45,180 
51.662 
53,865 
63.580 
63,791 

£ 
31,152 
29,507 
29.424 
30.909 
32,989 
33,765 
37.370 
39,300 
41,138 
42,416 

£ 
6,502 
6,098 
5,998 
6,123 
6,311 
7,307 
7,528 
8,460 
8.785 
8,473 

£ 
136,468 

1894 

1895 

122.850 
120,351 

1896 

122,171 

1897 

128,544 
141.179 

1898 

1899 

1900 : 

152,798 
160,487 

1901 

173,400 
173,292 

1902 

Pee  Train  Mile. 


1893.. 
1894.. 
1895.. 
1896.. 
1897.. 
1898.. 
1899.. 
1900.. 
1901.. 
1902.. 

1893.. 
1894.. 
1895.. 
1896.. 
1897.. 
1898.. 
1899.. 
1900.. 
1901.. 
1902.. 


d. 

151 
14-2 
15-4 
15-2 
15-2 
17-3 
16-7 
17-3 
161 
16-6 


d. 
14-6 
13-5 
12-6 
12-4 
12-8 
14-2 
15-4 
15-8 
170 
16-9 


d. 

d. 

9-3 

a -9 

9-3 

1-9 

9-7 

20 

100 

2-0 

10-3 

20 

10-7 

2-3 

111 

2i2 

11-6 

2-5 

110 

2-3 

112 

2-3 

d. 

40-9 
38-9 
39-7 
39-6 
405 
44-5 
46-4 
47-2 
46-4 
46-0 


Pbb  Mile  Open. 


£ 
117-5 
104-8 
1090 
109-6 
112-4 
123-3 
126-3 
1321 
130-3 
125-2 


£ 

113*8 

99-4 

89-8 

89-7 

941 

101-5 

1160 

120-9 

138-4 

136-3 


1       ^ 

£ 

72-9 

15-2 

690 

14-3 

68-8 

14-0 

72-3 

14-3 

76-3 

14-5 

75-8 

16-4 

83-9 

16-9 

88-2 

190 

89-5 

19-1 

90-6 

18-1 

£ 
319-4 
287-5 
281-6 
285-9 
297-3 
317-0 
343-1 
360-2 
377-3 
370-2 
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Irderest  returned  on  Capital. 

The  following  table  shows  the  average  loss  on  the  working  of  the 
Tasmanian  railways  for  each  year  during  the  last  ten  years  : — 


Year. 

Interest 
Capitel. 

AoliuJnit«oC 

Interwt 

parable  on 

OutBtoading 

Loans. 

Average  Loss. 

1893 

per  cent. 
0-44 

percent. 
411 

percent. 
3-67 

1894 

0-61 

3-96 

3-35 

1895 

0-83 

3-88 

305 

1896 

116 

3-87 

2-71 

1897 

1-09 

3-85 

2-76 

1898 

1-03 

3-82 

2-79 

1899 

112 

3'81 

2-69 

1900 

116 

3-78 

2-62 

1901 

0|6 

3-76 

2-91 

1902 

1-56 

3-76 

2-20 

The  foregoing  table  shows  that  there  was  a  slight  improvement  in 
the  oondition  of  the  railway  revenue  during  the  live  years  preceding 
1901.  During  1901  the  interest  returned  on  capital  expenditure  fell 
to  nearly  that  of  the  year  1895.  Among  the  causes  leading  to  this  waa 
the  reduction  in  passenger  fares,  in  the  case  of  single  fares  by  45  per 
cent,  and  return  fares  by  27|  per  cent.  These  large  reductions  did  not 
result  in  the  fulfilment  of  anticipations,  and  on  the  1st  December,  1901,  a 
revised  scale  was  adopted,  which  is  still  20  per  cent,  below  that  in  force 
in  1900.  The  competition  of  the  Emu  Bay  Company  and  the  low  prioea 
ruling  for  lead  and  silver  have  brought  about  a  decrease  in  revenue 
on  the  Government  West  Coast  line.  Working  expenses  have  ab8ori)ed 
84*26  per  cent,  of  total  revenue,  and  the  large  increase  over  the  previous 
five  years  is  due  to  increased  mileage,  more  extensive  renewals  of  loco- 
motive boilers  paid  for  out  of  working  expenses,  and  the  increased  prioe 
of  coaL  The  competition  already  referred  to,  together  with  the  heavy 
initial  cost  of  the  railways  themselves,  e^>ecial]y  of  the  main  line  con- 
necting Hobart  with  Launceston,  for  which  the  price  paid  by  the  Grovem- 
ment  on  its  resumption  was  at  the  rate  of  £9,069  per  mile,  as  against  an 
average  of  £8,304  per  mile  for  the  lines  of  the  state  generally,  render 
it  extremely  difficult,  even  with  the  most  careful  management^  to 
effect  any  considerable  diminution  in  the  average  loss.  Even  in  the 
case  of  the  Western  line  from  Launceston  to  Bumie,  which  paoses- 
through  the  finest  agricultural  land  in  the  state,  the  retun^  after 
paying  working  expenses  for  the  year  ended  31st  December,  19(>2,  was 
only  2*69  per  cent,  on  the  cost  of  construction  and  equipment.  The- 
returns  for  the   "^ear  ended  Slst  December,   1902,  however,  show  a 
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considerable  improvement  on  those  of  the  previous  year,  the  gross  and 
net  earnings  being  the  highest  for  the  decennial  period. 

Earnings  and  Expenses  per  Mile. 
The  following  tables  indicate  the  gross  earnings,  expenditure,  and 
net  earnings  per  train  mile  and  per  average  mile  of  line  open.  It  will  be 
observed  that  the  net  earnings  per  train  mile  reached  15d.  in  1902,  a 
point  beyond  which  it  does  not  seem  likely  there  will  be  much  expansion. 
The  considerable  reduction  in  net  earnings  during  1901,  in  comparison 
with  the  previous  ^\e  years,  is  due  to  the  shrinkage  of  revenue  conse- 
quent on  the  reduction  of  fares,  and  the  contraction  in  revenue  from 
goods  traffic  already  referred  to.  This  compares  very  unfavourably  with 
the  results  for  other  parts  of  Australia. 


Yemr. 

Gross  K&niings 
per  train  mile. 

Expenditure 
per  Irain  mile. 

Net  Eaminffs. 
per  train  mile. 

d. 

d. 

d. 

1893 

4503 

40-94 

4-69 

1894 

45-83 

38-96 

6-87 

1895 

49-36 

39-69 

9-67 

1896 

62-85 

39-63 

13-22 

1897 

52-34 

40-33 

12-01 

1898 

6617 

44-50 

11-67 

1899 

57-50 

45-49 

12-01 

1900 

69-70 

47-20 

12-50 

1901 

5514 

46-46 

8-68 

1902 

61-99 

4606 

15-93 

The  earnings  and  expenditure  per  average  mile  open  were  as  shown  in 
the  following  statement : — 


OroOT  Earning* 

Expenditure 

Ket  Earnings 

Year. 

per  average 

per  average 

per  average 

mile  open. 

mile  open. 

mile  open. 

£ 

£ 

£ 

1892 

424 

387 

37 

1893 

356 

319 

37 

1894 

338 

287 

61 

1805 

350 

281 

69 

1896 

381 

286 

95 

1897 

386 

297 

89 

1898 

400 

317 

^ 

1899 

434 

343 

91 

1900 

456 

360 

96 

1901 

448 

377 

71 

1902 

498 

370 

128 
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The  peculiar  position  of  Tasmania  has  already  been  referred  to.  The 
portions  of  the  lines  at  first  constructed  were  within  the  more  densely 
populated  districts,  and  the  later  extensions  were  projected  into  the 
more  thialy-peopled  areas,  which  were  without  sufficient  production  to 
afford  a  payable  traffic.  In  comparison  with  the  other  states  the  pro- 
portion of  expenses  to  gross  earnings  is  extremely  high,  and  while  for 
the  five  years  ended  1900  an  improvement  was  snown,  the  increase  in 
1901  and  1902  indicates  that  it  is  not  possible  under  present  conditions 
to  reduce  expenditure. 

Coizching  and  Goods  Traffic. 

Particulars  in  respect  of  the  number  of  passengers  carried  on  the 
state  lines  of  Tasmania  during  the  year  1881,  and  for  the  last  ten 
years,  together  with  receipts  from  the  traffic  and  the  average  receipts 
per  journey,  are  set  forth  in  the  following  table : — 


Year. 

Receipts  from 
Coachingr 

Average 
Receipts  per 

camcu. 

Traffic. 

Journey. 

No. 

£ 

d. 

1881 

102,495 

10,396 

24.34 

1893 

646,671 

64.428 

28-28 

1894 

514,461 

58,070 

2709 

1895 

626,814 

57,947 

26-39 

1896 

542,825 

59,771 

26-43 

1897 

603,.530 

62,447 

24-88 

1898 

617,643 

68,317 

26-54 

1899 

640,687 

73,147 

27-40 

19J0 

68.3,015 

76,184 

26-77 

1901 

777,445 

78,328 

24-18 

1902 

761,346 

99,115 

31^ 

During  the  year  1892  there  was  a  comparatively  large  number 
of  passengers  carried.  This  was  due  to  the  resumption  of  the 
main  line  connecting  Hobart  with  Launceston,  the  returns  for  the 
years  in  question  being  swollen  by  the  traffic  over  the  increased  length  of 
line.  The  traffic,  however,  was  not  sustained,  for  in  the  subsequent  year 
a  large  diminution  in  the  number  of  persons  making  use  of  the  lines  waa 
recorded.  There  has  since  been  a  revival,  and  there  are  good  grounds 
for  supposing  that  this  improvement  will  be  continued.  The  average 
receipts  per  journey  do  not  vary  to  any  considerable  extent,  the  amount 
of  suburban  traffic  properly  so-called  being  very  smalL  The  fall  in 
1901  is  largely  due  to  the  considerable  reduction  in  fares  already 
alluded  to.  A  reaction,  however,  set  in  during  1902,  and  the  average 
receipts  per  journey  for  that  year  are  the  highest  during  the  decennial 
period. 
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The  amount  of  goods  tonnage  for  a  similar  period  is  shown  in  the 
following  table : — 

v^.  Tonnage  of  Goods  r-.-^j^^ 

Y«»'-  and  live  Stock.  Earnings. 

£ 

1881 21,043  8,332 

1893 164,982  73,490 

1894 174,467  73,639 

1896 204,480  78,797 

1896 229,707  86,780 

1897 229,620  86,941 

1898 235,096  93,620 

1899 312,446  107,661 

1900 308,453  111,904 

1901 314,628  108,698 

1902 407,505  134,096 

No  information  is  available  showing  the  subdivision  of  the  tonnage 
of  goods  and  live  stock  for  the  year  into  a  general  classification.  The 
average  distance  each  ton  of  goods  was  carried  was  36*30  miles,  and  the 
average  receipts  per  ton  per  mile  1  •82d. 

New  Zealand. 

The  continuance  of  the  native  war  in  New  Ze>aland,  militated  against 
the  rapid  extension  of  the  railways,  and  at  the  close  of  the  war  in  1870 
there  were  only  46  miles  in  operation.  In  1875  the  length  of  line 
opened  for  traffic  had  increased  to  542  miles ;  in  1885,  to  1,613  miles  ; 
in  1890,  to  1,842  miles  ;  and  in  1895  to  2,014  miles.  The  length  of  line 
opened  to  31st  March,  1903,  was  2,291  miles,  at  a  cost  of  £19,081,735 
for  construction  and  equipment,  or  at  the  rate  of  j£8,329  per  mile. 

The  railway  system  of  the  colony  is  divided  into  ten  sections.  The 
Kawakawa  and  Whangarei  sections,  in  the  extreme  north  of  the  North 
Island,  are  short  lines  to  coal-fields,  and  the  Kaihu  section  was  built  for 
the  purpose  of  tapping  large  timber  areas  inland.  The  Auckland 
section  forms  the  northern  portion  of  the  North  Island  main  tnink 
railway,  which,  when  complete,  will  terminate  at  Wellington,  on  the 
shores  of  Cook's  Strait.  The  Wellington-Napier-New  Plymouth  section 
comprises  the  group  of  lines  which  serve  the  southern  portion  of  North 
Island.  In  the  northern  portion  of  Middle  Island,  the  Westland, 
Westport,  Nelson,  and  Picton  sections  form  only  the  first  link  in  the 
chain  of  through  communication.  On  the  East  Coast  of  Middle  Island, 
the  actual  working  portion  of  the  main  trunk  line  is  to  be  found.  The 
present  terminus  is  at  Culverden,  from  whence  extension  will  be  made 
northward.  This  is  known  as  the  Hurunui-Bluff  section,  and  includes 
the  service  to  Christchurch,  Dunedin,  Invercargill,  and  the  Bluff. 

During  the  year  ended  March,  1901,  the  whole  of  the  Midland  rail- 
ways were  formally  taken  possession  of  by  the  Government  and  incor- 
porated with  the  Westland  section  of  the  Government  railways.  They 
had  previously  been  worked  by  the  Government  as  a  trust.  The  total 
length  of  these  lines  was  about  83  miles. 
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The  management  of  the  railways  of  New  Zealand  was  placed  in  tli^ 
hands  of  three  Commissioners  in  1887,  but  early  in  1895  the  Goyem- 
ment  resumed  charge  of  the  lines,  the  active  control  being  vested  in 
an  officer  with  the  title  of  General  Manager,  who  is  responsible  to  the 
Minister  for  Railways. 

Iteve^iue  and  Working  Eoapenaes, 
The  net  sum  available  to  meet  interest  charges  during  each  year  of 
he  last  decennial  period  is  set  forth  in  the  following  table : — 


Year. 

Grow 

Working 

Net 

Prop<»rtk>n 
of  Working 

BMrDings. 

Exp«DM8. 

Earnings. 

Expenses  to 

Groas  Earnings. 

£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

1894 

1,172.793 

735,360 

437,433 

62-70 

1895 

1,150,851 

732,161 

418,690 

63-62 

1896 

1,183,041 

761.368 

431,673 

63-51 

1897 

1,286,158 

739,054 

407,104 

61-35 

1898 

1,376,008 

857,191 

518,817 

62-30 

1899 

1,469,665 

929,738 

539,927 

63-26 

1900 

1,623,891 

1,052,358 

571,533 

64-80 

1901 

J, 727,286 

1,127,848 

599,388 

65-30 

1902 

1,874,586 

1,252,237 

622,349 

66-80 

1903 

1,974,038 

1,343,415 

630,623 

68-05 

The  foregoing  table  shows  that  the  serious  fluctuations  which  at  times 
characterise  the  returns  of  the  states  on  the  mainland  of  Australia  are 
absent  from  those  of  New  Zealand,  the  configuration  of  the  islands  and 
their  higher  latitude  rendering  them  to  a  very  great  extent  immune  from 
the  periodical  droughts  to  which  the  Australian  states  are  so  subject. 
The  proportion  of  working  expenses  to  gross  earnings  does  not  vary  to 
any  considerable  extent,  and  the  rise  during  the  past  four  years  \& 
attributed  to  the  payment  of  an  increased  rate  of  wages  to  employees, 
replacing  old  engines  with  new,  extensive  repairs  due  to  the  increaised  age 
of  the  stock,  and  the  relaying  of  a  portion  of  the  permanent  way  with 
heavier  rails.  The  traffic  has,  in  many  places,  practically  outgrown  the 
carrying  capacity  of  the  lines,  which  were  originally  intended  as  the 
pioneers  of  settlement,  and  were  not  built  to  cope  with  a  business  such 
as  exists  in  many  parts  of  the  colony.  The  management  urges  the- 
employment  of  the  heaviest  tjrpe  of  locomotive  as  a  matter  of  the 
utmost  importance  in  the  interests  of  economy,  together  with  the 
running  of  trains  at  frequent  intervals  and  higher  speeds.  There  are, 
however,  considerable  portions  of  main  line  still  laid  with  light  rails, 
and  until  such  time  as  these  can  be  replaced  with  rails  of  a  heavier 
type,  and  the  bridges  strengthened  to  carry  the  heavier  class  of  engine, 
it  is  impossible  to  obtain  the  best  results  of  working. 

The  analysis  of  the  working  expenses  of  the  New  Zealand  railwajs- 
f or  the  ten  years,  1894-1903,  which  is  here  presented,  shows  thaA  there 
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lias  been  a  regular  increase  since  18&5,  in  which  year  the  expenditure 
amounted  to  j£7-32,161,  equal  to  54'54d.  per  train  mile  compared  with 
59 '23d.  per  train  nule  in  1903. 

In  1902  the  Minister  for  Railways  drew  attention  to  the  increasing 
age  of  the  lines,  the  necessity  for  employing  heavier  rolling  stock,  and 
the  accelerated  speed  which  render  the  efficient  maintenance  of  the 
track  an  imperative  necessity  ;  if  the  Minister's  ideas  are  fully  carried 
out  an  increased  expenditui*e  may  be  looked  for.  The  advance  in  the 
cost  of  working  from  £372  to  J£594  per  mile  of  line  open  is  of  no 
significance,  such  expenditure  being  duo  merely  to  the  continued  growth 
of  the  traffic 


Maintenance 

Carriage  and 

Tear  ended 

of  Way, 

Locnmodye 

Waggon 

TraflEio 

General 

Total 

SUtMaKh. 

Works,  and 
Buildings. 

Power, 

Repairs  and 

Expenses. 

Charges. 

£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

1894 

268,451 

177,833 

56,470 

201,166 

31,440 

735,360 

1895 

272,718 

175,758 

50,949 

201,641 

31,095 

732,161 

1896 

282,593 

185,669 

54,692 

207,253 

21,161 

751,368 

1897 

301,981 

190,548 

65,825 

213,914 

16,791 

789,054 

1898 

327,987 

209,289 

66,344 

232,646 

21,925 

857,191 

1899 

357,189 

231,532 

73,680 

244,932 

22,405 

929,738 

1900 

394,619 

295,542 

76,555 

262,552 

23,090 

1,052,358 
1,127,848" 

1901 

426,405 

293,383 

91,532 

396,159 

20,369 

1902 

436,847 

351,172 

99;522 

333,211 

31,465 

1,252,237 

1903 

460,398 

378,575 

105,976 

360,061 

38,405 

1,343,415^ 

Per  Tbaw  Aft 

LB. 

d. 

d. 

d. 

d. 

d. 

d. 

1894 

20-70 

13-71 

4-35 

15-51 

2-42 

56-6G 

1895 

20*32 

13-09 

3-79 

1502 

2-32 

54-54 

1896 

20-51 

13'47 

3-97 

1504 

1-54 

54-6S 

1897 

21-26 

13-41 

4-64 

16-06 

118 

55-55 

1898 

21-47 

13-70 

4-27 

15-23 

1-44 

5611 

1899 

21-60 

14-00 

4-46 

14-81 

1-35 

56-22 

1900 

22-61 

16-93 

4-39 

1605 

1-33 

60-31 

1901 

22-15 

15-24 

4-75 

15-38 

1-06 

58-58 

1902 

20-69 

16-64 

4-71 

16'79 

1-49 

59-32 

1903 

20-30 

16-69 

4-67 

16-88 

1-69 

59-23 

Per  Mile  Open. 

£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

1894 

140-35 

92-96 

29-52 

105-15 

16-43 

384-41 

1895 

138-57 

89-31 

25-89 

102-45 

15-80 

372-02 

1896 

141-45 

92-93 

27-37 

103-74 

10-59 

376-Q8 

1897 

149-77 

94-50 

32-66 

10609 

8-33 

391-34 

1898 

160-58 

102-43 

31-98 

113-86 

10-73 

419-53 

1899 

172-92 

11209 

35-67 

118-56 

10-85 

450-0^ 

1900 

187-99 

140-80 

36-47    , 

125-08 

11-00 

501-34 

19ei 

198-14 

134-95 

42-11 

136-23 

9-37 

518-80 

1900 

196-17 

167-69 

44-69 

149  63 

1414 

562-32 

1003 

203-55 

167-36 

46-86 

169-17 

16-97 

503-90 
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Interest  Returned  on  Capital, 
The  basis  employed  in  the  case  of  the  states  comprised  within  tlie 
Commonwealth  for  ascertaining  the  net  interest  payable  on  the  railway 
debts  cannot  be  adopted  for  New  Zealand,  the  necessary  data  not  being 
available.  The  nominal  loss  is,  therefore,  shown  in  the  following  state- 
ment, the  actual  loss  being  somewhat  higher : — 


Tear. 

iDterett 
Returned 
ou  Capital. 

Average  rate 
of  Interest 
payable  on  Out- 
standing Loans. 

Average  Loss. 

percent. 

per  cent. 

per  cent. 

1894 

2-88 

4-59 

1-71 

1895 

2-73 

400 

127 

1896 

2-80 

3-94 

114 

1897 

319 

3-92 

0-73 

1898 

3-24 

3-89 

0-65 

1899 

3-29 

3-81 

0-52 

1900 

3*42 

3-79 

0-37 

1901 

3-48 

3-78 

0-30 

1902 

3-43 

3-76 

0-33 

1903 

331 

3-71 

0-40 

The  foregoing  table  indicates  that  the  railways  are  approaching  the 
stage  of  being  self-supporting,  the  interest  returned  on  capital  cost  for 
the  past  nine  years  showing  an  improvement  each  year. 

Earnings  and  Expenses  per  Mile. 

The  gross  earnings,  expenditure,  and  net  earnings  per  train  mile  for 
the  past  ten  years  are  shown  in  the  foUowing  table  : — 


Tear 

Gross  Earnings 

Expenditure 

Net  Eaminsrs 
per  toain  mile. 

per  train  mile. 

per  train  mile. 

d. 

d. 

d. 

1894 

90-26 

66-69 

33-66 

1896 

86-76 

64-64 

31-21 

1896 

86-75 

64-63 

31-22 

1897 

90-50 

66-66 

34-95 

1898 

90-00 

66-11 

33-89 

1899 

8900 

66-22 

32-78 

1900 

93-00 

60-31 

32-69 

1901 

89-76 

68-68 

31-17 

1902 

88-80 

69.32 

29-48 

1903 

87  02 

69-23 

27-79 

The  gross  earnings  per  train  mile  have  varied  very  little  during  the 
ten  years,  the  lowest  point  touched  being  85  jd.,  and  the  highest,  93d., 
while  the  expenditure  has  varied  even  less.  The  expenditure  during 
1900  was  higher  than  in  any  dther  year  during  the  decennial  period. 
The  gross  earnings  per  train  mile  for  the  past  three  years  were  less  than 
those  of  1900,  and  the  net  earnings  show  a  slight  but  gradual  reduction 
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during  the  past  six  years.  The  results,  however,  compare  very  favour- 
ably with  the  other  states,  and  are  only  exceeded  by  those  of  New  South 
Wales,  with  the  exception  of  the  year  just  closed,  when  New  Zealand 
showed  a  slightly  higher  net  return. 

The  gross  earnings,  expenditure,  and  net  earnings  per  average  mile 
open  for  the  past  ten  years  are  as  follow  : — 


Grow  Earnings 

Expenditure 

Net  Earnings 

Year. 

Pf  r  avenMce 

per  averatre 

per  avenge 

mile  open. 

mile  open. 

mile  open. 

£ 

£ 

£ 

1894 

613 

384 

229 

1895 

685 

372 

213 

1896 

592 

376 

216 

1897 

638 

391 

247 

1898 

673 

419 

254 

1899 

712 

450 

262 

1900 

774 

501 

273 

1901 

794 

519 

275 

1902 

842 

562 

280 

1903 

873 

594 

279 

The  foregoing  table  indicates  that  the  gross  earnings  have  increased 
from  £613  per  average  mile  open  to  £873,  and  the  net  earnings  from 
£229  to  £279,  the  return  for  1902  being  the  highest  secured  during 
the  decennial  period,  and  that  for  1903  being  only  £1  less — evidence  of 
the  fact  that  the  extensions  in  recent  years  have  been  judicious,  and 
that  tlie  volume  of  traffic  has  been  maintained. 

Coaching  and  Goods  Traffic, 

The  following  table  shows  the  number  of  passengers  carried  on  the 
lines  of  the  colony  during  the  year  ended  31st  March,  1882,  and  for 
the  last  ten  years,  together  with  the  traffic,  and  the  average  receipts  per 
journey : — 


Year. 

Passengers 
carried. 

Ooacbingtratflo. 

Average 

Receipts  per 

Journey. 

No. 

£ 

d. 

1882 

2.911.477 

329.492 

2716 

1894 

3.972,701 

378,480 

22-89 

1895 

3,905,578 

360.243 

2214 

1896 

4,162,426 

359.822 

20-74 

1897 

4,439.387 

378.684 

20-47 

1898 

4,672,264 

399,262 

20-51 

1899 

4,955.553 

438,367 

21-23 

1900 

5,468.284 

474.793 

20-83 

1901 

6,243,593 

603,051 

19-34 

1902 

7.356,136 

575.697 

18-78 

1903 

7.575.390 

576.529 

18-26 

It  will  be  observed  that  there  was  a  falling  off  during  the  decennial 
period  in  the  average  receipts  per  journey.  The  continued  increase  in 
the  numjber  of  passengers  carried  is,  however,  very  marked,  the  advance 
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for  the  closing  year  of  the  period  being  upwards  of  219,000,  while 
the  receipts  from  the  traffic  rose  by  £832.  Taking  the  returns  for 
the  year  ended  Slst  March,  1884,  as  a  basis,  it  has  been  found  that 
those  for  1903  show  an  increase  of  only  37  per  cent,  in  the  number  of 
passengers  who  travelled  first-class,  while  the  increase  in  those  who 
travelled  second-class  was  not  less  than  113  per  cent  While  the 
marked  prosperity  of  the  past  four  years  has  induced  more  passengers 
to  travel  first-class,  it  is  none  the  lej^  evident  that  the  tendency  is 
towards  one  class  of  carriage,  as  already  exists  in  the  case  of  tramwaya 
The  amount  of  goods  tonnage  for  a  similar  period  is  shown  in  the 
following  table  : — 

Tonnaffe  of  Goods 

Yeai*.                          exclusive  of  Live  Earning. 
Stock. 

£ 

1882 1,437,714  491,057 

1894 2,060,645  686,469 

1895 2,048,391  683,726 

1896  2,087,798  698,115 

1897 2,368,927  774,163 

1898 2,518,367  837,590 

1899 , 2.624,059  882,077 

1900 3,127,874  985,723 

1901 3,339.687  1.051,695 

1902 3,529,177  1,110.575 

1903  3,730,394  1,189.101 

The  large  increase  in  the  tonnage  of  goods  carried  during  1900 
over  preceding  years  was  caused  by  the  bountiful  harvest  in  the 
Middle  Island,  which  was  carried  at  freight  rates  averaging  20  per 
cent,  below  those  ruling  in  the  previous  year.  The  further  increase  of 
211,813  tons  for  1901  was  contnbuted  to  by  all  descriptions  of  goods, 
with  the  exception  of  wool,  the  grain  traffic  alone  being  84  per  cent 
higher  than  in  1899.  The  returns  for  1902  show  an  advance  of  189,490 
tons  oyer  the  traffic  in  1901.  Increases  occur  under  all  the  various 
headings,  the  largest  being  in  .grain  and  timber,  the  traffic  in  each 
class,  with  the  exception  of  wool,  being  the  largest  on  record. 
^  The  subdivision  of  the  tonnage  of  goods  and  live  stock  for  the  year 
ended  31st  March,  1903,  is  shown  in  the  following  table.  Particulars  of 
the  goods  traffic  are  set  forth  in  seven  classes,  but  the  average  distance 
for  which  goods  of  each  class  were  carried  cannot  be  given,  and  there 
uire  no  data  available  showing  the  average  earnings  per  ton  per  mile. 

Description  of  TmlBc.                  Tons  carried.       <K)imber  carried. 
Lime  and  Chaflf 121,092  


Wool , 116.309  

Firewood » , 100,498  

Tinaber 436,008  

Orain  : 718,376  

Merchandise   633,685  

Minerals „.,.        1,604,426  

Cattle   102,461 

Sheep 8.821.338 

Pigs 61,844 
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Tramways. 


In  all  the  Australasian  states  tramways  are  in  operation,  but  it  is 
chiefly  in  Sydney  and  Melbourne,  tlie  inhabitants  of  which  numbered 
at  the  latest  date  508,510  and  50:^,610  respectively,  that  the  density  of 
settlement  has  necessitated  the  general  adoption  of  this  mode  of  transit. 

In  New  South  Wales  the  three  systems  of  electric,  cable,  and  steam 
traction  are  in  vogue.  Within  the  metropolitan  area,  however,  the 
electric  is  being  substituted  for  steam  power.  The  length  of  line 
under  electric  traction  on  the  30th  June,  1903,  was  67  miles  69 
chains,  comprising  H  miles  68  chaiiis  at  Nortli  Sydney;  4  miles  18 
chains,  Ocean-street,  Woollahra,  to  South  Heiid ;  3  nules  36  chains, 
Oeorge-street-Harris-street  tramway ;  4  miles  1 1  chains.  Glebe  Junc- 
tion to  Newtown,  MarrickviUe,  and  Dulwich  Hill ;  2  miles  73  chains. 
Forest  Lodge  Junction  to  Leichhardt ;  2  miles  57^  chains,  Newtown 
to  St.  Peters  and  Cook's  River ;  1  mile  63  chains,  Railway  to  Bridge- 
street  ;  5  miles  55  chains,  Waverley  and  Bond! ;  2  miles  28  chains.  Rail- 
way to  Glebe  and  Forest  Lodge ;  3  miles  34  chains.  Forest  Lodge  to 
Balmain  ;  1  mile  26  chains,  Redfern  to  Moore  Park  ;  3  miles  20  chains, 
Pitt  and  Castlereagh  streets  to  Fort  Macquarie ;  55  chains,  George- 
street  to  Miller's  Point ;  5  miles  33  chains,  Randwick  and  Coogee ;  1 
mile  18  chains,  Waverley  to  Randwick ;  69  chains.  Crown-street  to 
Cleveland-street ;  2  miles  12  chains,  Drummoyne ;  6  miles  66  chains. 
Railway  Station  junction  to  Botany ;  1  mile  45  chains,  Zetland  ;  1  mile 
34  chains,  Mitchell-road ;  and  48  chains.  Bridge  and  Phillip  streets  to 
Circular  Quay.  The  only  line  worked  by  cable  traction  is  that  from 
King-street,  Sydney,  to  Ocean-Street,  in  the  suburb  of  Woollahra, 
a  distance  of  2  miles  32  chains.  On  the  remaining  lines  steam  motors 
are  still  used.  The  length  of  Government  tram  lines  open  to 
30th  June,  1903,  was  124^  miles,  which  had  cost  for  construction  and 
equipment  £3,371,587.  The  receipts  for  the  year  were  JS752,034, 
and  the  working  expenses  j£654,165,  leaving  a  profit  of  X97,869, 
or  2-90  per  cent,  on  the  invested  capital.  The  number  of  passengers 
carried  during  1903  was  130,405,402. 

In  Victoria  the  cable  system  is  in  operation  in  the  metropolitan  area, 
the  lines  having  been  constructed  by  a  municipal  trust  at  a  cost  of 
XI, 705,794.  The  tramways  are  leased  to  a  company,  and  the  receipts 
for  the  year  ended  30th  June,  1903,  were  £488,540.  The  number  of 
passengers  carried  during  the  year  was  47,564,942.  The  miles  of  track 
operated  on  were  43 J  cable  and  4 J  horse  lines,  or  48  miles  of  double 
track.  Besides  the  lines  of  the  Tramway  Trust,  there  are  additional 
suburban  systems  worked  by  limited  liability  companies,  as  follows  : — 
Horse,  8^  miles ;  electric,  4  miles ;  and  cable,  2  J  miles. 

In  Queensland  there  is  a  system  of  electric  trams  controlled  by  a 
private  company.  The  only  information  available  shows  that  the 
capital  of  the  company  is  £750,000  fully  paid  up,  and  that  there  are 
also  debentures  to  the  amount  of  £400,000.     Particulars  as  to  receipts 
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and  disbursements  are  not  available,  but  the  report,  presented  to  the 
shareholders  in  London  during  May,  1902,  showed  a  net  profit  of  J&42,815 
for  the  period  from  20th  November,  1900,  to  Slst  December,  1901. 
The  length  of  the  tramways  is  25  miles,  or  43  miles  of  single  line. 
The  company  owned  seventy-nine  electric  cars,  and  during  the  year  1901, 
16,183,801  passengers  were  carried. 

In  South  Australia  there  are  no  Government  tramways,  but  horse 
trams  are  run  in  the  principal  streets  of  Adelaide  by  private  companies. 
No  particulars  have  been  collected  respecting  the  length  of  the  lines, 
nor  of  the  returns  therefrom.  A  proposal  is  under  consideration  for 
the  substitution  of  electric  traction  on  these  lines. 

The  Western  Australian  Govemment  owns  a  line  of  horse  tramway 
on  a  2-foot  gauge  between  Roebume  and  Cossack,  a  length  of  8^  miles, 
constructed  at  a  cost  of  £24,022.  For  the  year  ended  30tn  June, 
1903,  the  gross  earnings  were  £2,211,  and  the  working  expenses 
£2,161,  leaving  the  gain  on  working  expenses  at  £50. 

In  Tasmania  there  is  an  electric  tramway  from  Hobart  railway 
station,  about  9  miles  in  length,  owned  by  a  private  company.  The 
cost  of  construction  and  equipment  was  £90,000 ;  and  the  company 
possesses  20  cars.  For  the  year  ended  31st  December,  1902,  the  receipts 
amounted  to  £17,802,  and  the  working  expenses,  to  £12,900.  The 
passengers  carried  during  the  twelve  months  numbered  1,848,104. 
There  is  also  a  steam  system  at  Zeelian,  2  miles  in  length,  constructed 
at  a  cost  of  £5,388.  No  infonnation  is  available  as  to  the  receipts,  but 
the  working  expenses  for  the  year  ended  31st  December,  1901,  were 
£1,848.  The  number  of  passengers  carried  during  the  twelve  months 
ended  31st  December,  1902,  was  7,302. 

There  are  also  tramways  in  existence  in  New  Zealand  under  muni- 
cipal and  private  management,  but  no  particidars  in  regard  to  them  are 
at  present  available. 
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PASTORAL  RESOURCES   AND   DAIRY 
INDUSTRY. 


NOTWITHSTAXDING  the  fact  that  the  soil,  climate,  and  indi- 
genous herbage  of  Australasia  are  admirably  adapted  to  the 
sustenance  of  animal  life,  no  attempt  was  made  to  test  the  capabilities 
of  the  land  as  a  feeding-ground  for  flocks  and  herds  on  a  large  scale 
until  the  example  of  Captain  Macarthur  had  demonstrated  beyond  doubt 
that  Nature  favoured  the  production  in  Australasia  of  a  quality  of  wool 
which  was  unsurpassed  by  that  grown  in  any  part  of  the  woild.  Then 
the  settlers  began  to  understand  and  utilise  the  natural  resources  of  the 
country  ;  and  as  the  indomitable  spiiit  of  exploration  gradually  opened 
up  the  apparently  boundless  plains  of  the  interior,  pastoralists  extended 
their  domain,  and  sheep  and  cattle  in  increasing  numbers  spread  over 
the  face  of  eastern  Australia.  Now  the  expansion  of  the  pastoral 
industry  is  gradually  converting  the  central  and  western  portions  of  the 
continent  into  holdings  devoted  to  the  production  of  the  greatest  element 
of  the  wealth  of  Australasia. 

The  beginnings  of  pastoral  enterprise  in  Australia  were  very  humble. 
The  live  stock  of  the  community  which  accompanied  Captain  Phillip 
comprised  only  1  bull,  4  cows,  1  calf,  1  stallion,  3  mares,  3  foals,  29 
sheep,  12  pigs,  and  a  few  goats  ;  and  although  the  whole  of  the  present 
flocks  and  herds  of  Australasia  have  not  sprung  from  these  animals 
alone,  yet  the  figures  show  the  small  scale  on  which  the  business  of 
stock-raising  was  first  attempted.  No  systematic  record  of  the  arrival 
of  stock  seems  to  have  been  kept  in  the  early  days  of  settlement ;  but  it 
would  appear  that  during  the  period  between  Governor  Phillip's  landing 
and  the  year  1800  there  were  some  slight  importations,  chiefly  of  sheep 
firom  India.  In  1800  the  stock  in  Australasia  comprised  6,124  sheep, 
1,044  cattle,  203  horses,  and  4,017  swine ;  while  at  the  end  of  tKe  year 
1901,  there  were  no  less  than  92,358,824  sheep,  9,827,433  cattle, 
1,905,172  horses,  and  1,171,381  swine. 

The  following  figures  give  the  number  of  stock  in  Australasia  at 
various  dates  up  to  1851 : — 


Year. 

Sheep. 

Oftttle. 

Horses. 

Swine. 

1792 

105 

6.124 

33.818 

290.158 

6,312,004 

17.326,021 

23 

1,044 

11,276 

102,939 

1,014,833 

1,921,963 

11 

203 

1,114 

4.564 

70.615 

166.421 

43 

1800 

1810 

1821 

1842 

4,017 

8.992 

33,906 

66,086 

121,035 

1851 
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The  increase  in  the  number  of  each  kind  of  live  stock  since  the 
year  1861  is  illustrated  in  the  following  table  : — 


Year. 

SheeR. 

Oftttle. 

Hones. 

Swine. 

1861 

1871 

23,741,706 
49,773.584 
78,063,426 
124.547,937 
92.358.824 
74,348,003 

4,039,839 
4,713,820 
8,709,628 
11,861,330 
9,827,433 
8,472,880 

459,970 
782,558 
1,249,765 
1,785,835 
1,905,172 
1,821,431 

362,417 
737,477 

1881 

1891 

1901 

1902, 

903,271 
1,154,553 
1,171,381 
1,002,067 

The  average  number  of  sheep,  cattle,  horses,  and  swine  per  head  of 
the  population  of  Australasia  at  the  same  periods  was  as  follows : — 


Year. 

Sheep. 

OttUe. 

Hortee. 

Swine. 

1861 

18-8 
25-3 
27-7 
31-8 
20-2 
15-8 

3-2 
2-4 

31 
3^ 
21 
1-8 

0-4 
0-4 
0-4 
0-5 
0-4 
0-4 

0-3 

1871 

0*4 

1881 

0*3 

1891 

0-3 

1901 

0*3 

1902 

0-2 

It  will  be  seen  that  in  1861  there  were  18'8  sheep  for  every  person  in 
Australasia,  and  that  this  number  had  increased  to  31*8  in  1891.  In 
consequence  of  the  continued  dry  seasons,  and  the  demands  made 
upon  the  flocks  for  the  export  trade,  the  average  for  the  last  &ve 
years  has  fallen  to  20*9  per  inhabitant.  The  average  number  of 
cattle  depastured  during  the  last  five  years  per  inhabitant  was  2*3,  as 
against  3*2  forty- two  years  ago.  The  breeding  of  horses  and  swine  has 
about  kept  pace  with  the  population. 

Sheep. 

The  suitableness  for  pastoral  pursuits  of  the  land  discovered  in  the 
early  days  was  undoubtedly  the  means  of  inducing  the  infant  colony 
of  New  South  Wales  to  take  its  first  step  on  the  path  of  commercial 
progress,  and,  looking  backward,  it  is  not  a  litUe  suq)rising  to  find  how 
steadily  some  of  the  settlers,  in  the  face  of  the  almost  insurmountable 
difficulty  of  transport  which  existed  a  century  ago,  availed  themselves 
of  the  opportunities  at  their  disposal.  The  ioiportation  of  valuable 
specimens  of  sheep  from  England  or  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope  prior  to  the 
introduction  of  steam  was  at  all  times  attended  with  great  risk,  and  it 
frequently  happened  that  many  of  those  costly  animals  died  during  the 
tedious  voyage.  These  enterprises  were,  however,  on  the  whole  successful, 
and  thus  the  flocks  and  herds  of  the  colonists. purely,  if  at  first  slowly, 
increased  and  multiplied. 
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By  the  year  1795,  Captain  Macarthur,  one  of  the  first  promoters  of 
aheep-breeding  in  New  South  Wales,  had  accumulated  a  flock  of  1,000 
sheep,  which  were  held  in  great  estimation,  and  gradually  increased  in  value 
until,  as  recorded  by  an  entry  in  his  journal  ten  years  later,  the  market 
price  of  a  fat  wether  had  risen  to  £5.  Not  satisfied  with  the  natural 
increase  of  his  flocks^  MacaHhur  sought  to  improve  the  quality  of  his 
fleeces,  by  which  means  he  could  see  opening  before  him  the  promise  of 
great  wealth  and  the  prospect  of  establishing  important  commercial 
relations  with  Great  Britain.  With  these  ends  in  view,  he  procured 
from  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  at  great  cost  and  trouble,  a  number 
of  superior  rams  and  ewes.  A  happy  circumstance  favoured  his 
enterprise ;  for  he  had  the  good  fortune  to  secure  three  rams  and  five 
ewes  of  very  fine  Spanish  breed,  which  had  been  presented  by  the 
King  of  Sjiain  to  the  Dutch  Grovemment.  These  animals,  out  of  & 
total  of  twenty-nine  purchased  at  the  Cape,  arrived  in  Sydney  in  1797,  * 
and.  were  disposed  of  to  various  breeders.  With  the  exception  of 
Macarthur,  however,  those  who  had  secured  sheep  of  the  superior  breed 
made  no  attempt  to  follow  up  this  advantage,  being  probably  amply 
satisfied  with  the  larger  gains  from  the  sale  of  an  increased  number  of 
animals.  Macarthur,  on  the  other  hand,  thought  little  of  present  profits, 
and  still  less  of  breeding  entirely  for  human  consumption.  He  atten- 
tively watched  the  results  of  crossing  his  imported  rams  with  the  old 
stock,  and  by  systematically  selecting  the  finer  ewes  which  were  the 
ofBspring,  for  further  mingling  with  the  sires,  he  gradually  improved  the 
strain,  and  in  a  few  years  obtained  fleeces  of  very  fine  texture  which 
met  with  the  ready  appreciation  of  English  manufacturers.  It  has  been 
asserted  that  Macarthur  was  not  the  first  to  introduce  merino  sheep  into 
Australia  ;  but  whether  this  be  so  or  not,  there  is  no  doubt  that  to  him 
is  due  the  credit  of  having  been  the  first  to  prove  that  the  production  of 
tine  wool  could  be  made  a  profitable  industry  in  New  South  Wales. 

Prior  to  the  present  century  the  production  of  the  finest  wool  had  been 
confined  chiefly  to  Spain,  and  woollen  manufactures  were  necessarily 
carried  on  in  Elngland  upon  a  somewhat  limited  scale,  which  was  not 
likely  to  improve  in  face  of  certain  restrictions  which  the  operatives 
endeavoured  to  place  upon  their  employers*  These  men,  in  support  of 
their  contention  that  the  woollen  trade  could  not  be  expanded  on  account 
of  the  limited  supply  of  raw  material,  argued  that  fine  wool  was  obtain- 
able only  in  Spain;  and  it  was  at  this  favoui-able  period  that  jVIacarthur 
arrived  in  England  with  specimens  of  the  wool  obtained  from  his  finest 
sheep,  conclusively  proving  the  capabilities  of  Australia  as  a  wool-produc- 
ing country.  In  this  way  he  opened  up  with  English  manufacturers  a 
small  trade  which,  as  Australasian  wool  rose  in  public  estimation,  gradu- 
ally increased  until  it  reached  its  pi'esent  enormous  dimensions.  During 
his  visit  to  EIngland,  Macarthur  purchased  an  additional  stock  of  ten  rams 
and  ewes  of  the  noted  Spanish  breed,  nearly  equal  in  quality  to  those 
which  in  1797  he  had  procured  from  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope.  That 
these  animals  were  the  finest  obtainable  in.  Europe  may  be  gathered  from 
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the  fact  they  also  had  formed  portion  of  a  present  from  the  King  of  Spain 
to  Greorge  III.  After  his  return  to  New  South  Wales,  Macarthnr 
patiently  continued  for  many  years  the  process  of  selection,  with  such 
success  that  in  1858,  when  his  flock  was  finally  dispersed,  it  was  esti- 
mated that  his  superior  ewes  numbered  fully  1,000.  Victoria  secured 
a  considerable  portion  of  his  flock,  and  the  process  of  breeding  pro- 
ceeded simultaneously  in  that  and  other  adjacent  states. 

Although  the  increase  in  the  numbers  of  the  finer  sheep  was  satis- 
factory, yet  the  importation  of  superior  stock  was  not  discontinued,  and 
the  stock  of  the  states  was  augmented  in  1823  and  1825  by  the  further 
introduction  of  Spanish  sheep.  Sheep-breeding  was  about  this  period 
commenced  in  the  Mudgee  district  of  New  South  "Wales  ;  the  climate  of 
that  region  had  a  more  favourable  effect  upon  the  quality  of  the  fleeces 
than  that  of  any  other  part  of  the  state,  and  it  was  thence  that  the 
tinest  merinos  were  for  a  long  time  procured.  As  was  to  be  expected, 
the  climate  has  in  some  respects  changed  the  character  of  the  Spanish 
fleece.  The  wool  has  become  softer  and  more  elastic,  and  while  it  has 
diminished  in  density  it  has  increased  in  length,  and  the  weight  of 
the  fleece  has  considerably  increased.  Thus,  on  the  whole,  the  quality  of 
the  wool  has  improved  under  the  beneficial  influence  of  the  climate,  and 
if  no  further  enhancement  of  its  intrinsic  value  can  be  reasonably  hoped 
for,  there  is  at  least  every  reason  to  believe  tliat  Australasian  wool  will 
maintain  its  present  high  standard  of  excellence. 

The  following  table  shows  the  number  of  sheep'  in  each  state  at 
intervals  of  ten  years  since  1871  : — 


state. 

Number  of  Shoep. 

1871. 

1881. 

1891. 

1901. 

1002. 

New  South  Wales 
Victoria 

16,278,697 

10,(K>2,381 

7,403..334 

4,412,055 

670.999 

1,305,489 

36,591,946 
10,267,265 
8,292,883 
6.810,856 
1.267,912 
1,847,479 

61,831,416 

12,928,148 

20,289,633 

7,745,541 

1,962,212 

1,662,801 

41,857,099 

10,841,790 

10,030,971 

5,060,540 

2,542,844 

1,792,481 

26.649,424 
•10,841,790 
7,213,985 
4,922,662 
2,697,897 
1,679,618 

Queensland  

South  Australia.... 
Western  Australia 
Tasmania 

Commonwealth  . 
New  Zealand....... 

40,072,955 
9,700,629 

65.078,341 
12.985,085 

106,419,751 
18,128,186 

72,125,725 
20,233,099 

54.005,276 
20,342,727 

Australasia 

49,773,584 

78,063,426 

124,647,937 

92,358,824 

74,348,003 

*  1901  figures :  no  later  informatioD  available. 

In  all  the  states  the  number  of  sheep  depastured  had  prior  to  1902 
largely  increased  during  the  period  shown  above  with  the  exception  of 
Tasmania.  In  that  state,  however,  more  attention  is  directed  towards 
the  breeding  of  stud  sheep  than  to  raising  immense  flocks,  and  the  stud 
farms  of  the  island  have  gained  considerable  distinction,  and  are 
annually  drawn  upon  to  improve  the  breed  of  sheep  in  the  other  states. 
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In  South  Australia  the  area  adapted  to  sheep  is  limited,  and  no  great 
expansion  in  sheep-farming  can  be  looked  for.  As  regards  Victoria,  the 
important  strides  made  in  agriculture  and  kindred  pursuits  afford 
sufficient  explanation  of  the  diminished  attention  paid  to  sheep  farming. 
The  statement  given  below  shows,  for  1901,  the  proportion  of  sheep  in 
each  state  to  the  total  flocks  of  Australasia,  the  Victorian  figures  for 
1902  being  not  available.  New  South  Wales,  with  45  32  per  cent,  of 
the  total  flock,  comes  first,  and  New  Zealand,  with  21-91  per  cent., 
second,  while  Victoria,  with  11*74  per  cent.,  and  Queensland,  with 
10-86  per  cent.,  are  next  in  order.  The  other  three  states  together 
;  only  a  little  over  10  per  cent,  of  the  whole. 

1901. 

State  per  oent. 

New  South  Wales 45;V2 

Victoria    11-74 

Queensland  10*86 

South  Australia 6*48 

Western  Austt-alia 2-75 

Tasmania 1*94 

New  Zealand  2191 

Australasia  100-00 


In  order  to  show  the  increase  or  decrease  in  sheep  during  the  last 
eighteen  years,  the  following  table  has  been  prepared,  giving  the  numbers 
in  the  various  states  at  the  end  of  each  year  since  1885.  It  will  be 
seen  that  returns  were  not  collected  in  some  years  in  Victoria,  South 
Australia,  and  New  Zealand,  and  that  the  figures  for  those  states  are 
therefore  incomplete : — 


Year. 

New  South 
Wales. 

Victoria. 

Queensland. 

South 
Australia. 

Western 
Australia. 

Tanmania. 

New 
Zealand. 

1885 

37,820,906 

10,631,337 

8,994,«2 

m 

1,702.719 

l,nJ8.*i27 

16,664,595 

1886 

!J9,16t^304 

10,7(-HJ,4O3 

9,(iiH(,446 

• 

l;8O.»,071 

1,(109,046 

• 

1887 

46,mi5,162 

10,023,1186 

12,926,168 

« 

1,1'      KO 

1,1-;;  :i42 

• 

1888 

40,503,460 

10,S18,576 

18,444,(105 

• 

2,]       K)2 

1,         «5 

15,468,860 

1888 

:>(),h:k\768 

10,«32,231 

14,470,095 

6,482.401 

2,j;      «l 

l,i        ,29 

15,503.263 

1800 

S5,9.ytJ,.t81 

12,(il»2,848 

18,007,234 

7,050,644 

2,r-i  113 

1,(1     J56 

18.128,186 

1891 

e;i,.s^s  1.416 

12,92M48 

20,281i,(l83 

7,745,541 

1,1'      512 

1,(    4    tl8 

18,570,752 

1892 

fiS,080,114 

12,9(35,;506 

2i.7os,aio 

7,209,500 

i,<;     WO 

1,(        38 

19,880,8^9 

1893 

5t>,0S(  1,088 

13,0^s.725 

18,0:17,1115 

7,325,003 

2,1        W2 

l.i        47 

20,230,829 

1894 

56,977,270 

13,180,943 

lfl,587.(»l 

• 

2,1       HI 

1,:        !00 

19,826,604 

1895 

47,«17,(J87 

* 

19,S5G,S159 

• 

2,i     m 

1,1        46 

19,138,493 

1896 

48,yiS,790 

• 

19,5(13,(396 

6,402,598 

2,11  m 

1,(        67 

19,687.954 

1897 

43,952,>«7 

m 

17,797,.S83 

5,092,078 

2,1     r42 

1,1        111 

19.673,725 

1898 

41,241,004 

« 

17,552,*J0S 

5,076,696 

2,1       >48 

1,'        38 

19,348.506 

1899 

3«,2ia  r>14 

* 

16,22(1,479 

5,721,403 

2,1       KW 

l.i        68 

19,347,346 

1900 

40,0-20,506 

«i 

lfl,331M86 

5,283.247 

2.4!  :»1 

1,(        <56 

19,355.106 

1901 

41,857,099 

10,841,790 

10,030,071 

6,060.540 

2,r4:'.144 

1,V'     i8l 

20,233,099 

1902 

26,649,424 

« 

7,213,985 

4,922,662 

2,C97,i»7 

1,(579,518 

20,842.727 

*  Returns  not  collected. 


The  number  of  sheep  depastured  in  the  Commonwealth  increased  with 
great  regularity  each  year  until  1891,  when  it  reached  106,400,000; 
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since  that  year  there  has  been  an  ahnost  continuous  succession  of  un- 
favourable seasons  in  New  South  Wales  and  Queensland,  the  two  states 
chiefly  interested  in  pastoral  pursuits,  with  the  result  that  the  number 
of  sheep  depastured  in  these  states  has  decreased  by  over  47,000,000 
during  the  last  ten  years.  In  Queensland  the  number  fell  from 
15,226,000  in  1899,  to  10,339,000  in  1900,  a  decrease  of  4,887,000  in 
one  year,  and  at  the  present  time  the  ilumber  is  only  just  over 
7,200,000.  In  New  South  Wales  the  retuhis  place  the  number  of 
sheep  depastured  in  December,  1902,  at  26,649,424,  which  is  lower 
than  in  any  year  since  1884.  The  other  states  did  not  suffer  to  the 
same  extent  from  adverse  seasons,  although  the  number  of  sheep  in 
both  Victoria  and  South  Australia  has  decreased  considerably  since 
1891.  In  Western  Australia  and  Tasmania  there  were  increases  in  the 
numbers,  and  in  New  Zealand,  although  the  figures  have  been  practically 
stationary  for  some  years  past,  they  show  an  advance  on  the  number 
in  1891. 

During  the  last  ten  years  there  has  been  a  tendency  towards  dividing 
the  sheep  into  smaller  flocks.  This  is  especially  noticeable  in  New  Sout£ 
Wales  and  Queensland.  In  the  former  state  there  are  now  18,074 
sheep-owners  as  compared  with  14,033  in  1893,  while  the  average  size 
of  the  flocks  in  1901  was  about  2,390,  as  against  4,050  in  the  former 
year. 

In  Queensland,  at  the  present  time,  there  are  2,052  sheep-owners  as 
compared  with  1,440  in  1893,  the  average  size  of  the  flocks  in  1901 
being  4,970  as  compared  with  12,984  in  1893. 

Adverse  seasons  during  the  period  had,  of  course,  the  effect  of  coa- 
siderably  diminishing  the  number  of  sheep  in  each  state,  but,  when 
full  allowance  has  been  made  on  this  score,  it  will  be  found  that  the 
size  of  the  flock  has  greatly  decreased. 

In  New  Zealand  there  are  at  the  present  time  18,803  flock-owners, 
as  compared  with  14,779  ten  years  ago  ;  while  15,119  persons  possess 
flocks  of  1,000  sheep  and  under,  as  against  11,868  in  1893.  There  are 
now  only  131  flocks  of  20,000  and  upwards*  as  compared  with  178  ten 
^years  ago. 

Of  the  571,217  stud  sheep  in  New  Zealand,  the  proportions  of  the 
.  various  breeds  are  as  follows : — 

Per  cent. 

Lincoln 29'58 

English  Leicester    13*92 

Komney    18*69 

Merino 12*75 

Border 11*65 

Shropshire    6*43 

South  Devon    : 1*84 

Other     ..,, 5-24 

Total     ..... .100*00 
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Out  of  a  total  of  19,771,610  flock  sheep  there  were  87  03  per  cent, 
croes  breds  and  other  long  wools,  while  12*97  per  cent,  were  merinos. 

The  total  number  of  sheep  (including  lambs)  slaughtered  in  the 
various  states  from  which  the  information  is  available  during  the 
seven  years  ended  1902  is  shown  below.  For  South  Australia  and  New 
Zealand  no  slaughtering  returns  are  available,  while  the  figures  for 
Tasmania  refer  to  the  numbers  killed  in  Hobart  and  Launceston  only. 


rear. 

NwSMrth  . 

WftlM. 

Victoria. 

Wertem 
Australia. 

Tasmania 
(Hobart  and 
Launceston). 

1896 
1897 
1898 
1899 
1900 
1901 
1902 

6,196,749 
5,790,103 
5,666,763 
4,795.259 
4,359,513 
4,519,133 
4,635,850 

2,569,088 
2,434,519 
2,362,694 
2.557,858 
2,371,415 
2,469,797 
2,827,938 

1,726,126 

1,902,735 

1,262,313 

1,497,546 

860,648 

664,706 

715,443 

420,962 
505,091 
433,867 

445,046 
428,234 
482,907 

102,566 
107,223 
104,30» 
93.913 
91,829 
101,627 
114,900 

The  value  of  the  sheep  depastured  in  Australasia,  on  the  basis  of  the 
average  prices  ruling  in  1902,  was  .£39,630,000,  thus  distributed  among 
the  various  states  : — 

£ 

New  South  Wales 13,324,000 

•Victoria   4,791,000 

Quecnalaiid 3,607,000 

South  Aiistralia 1,707,000 

Western  Australia 1,484,000 

Tasmania , 994,000 

Commonwealth 25,907,000 

New  Zealand  13,723,000 

Australasia £39,630,000 

*  Victorian  sheep  estimated  at  1.716.000  less  than  in  1001. 

Cattle. 

Except  in  Queensland,  cattle-breeding  in  the  Australasian  States  is 
secondary  to  that  of  sheep.  Indeed,  in  New  South  Wales  in  1902  the 
number  of  the  herds  was  even  less  than  in  1861,  the  decrease  amounting 
to  530,697.  The  lowest  point  was  reached  by  that  state  in  1885,  when 
the  herds  only  numbered  1,317,315,  the  result  partly  of  continuous  bad 
seasons,  but  principally  of  the  more  profitable  character  of  sheep-farming, 
which  had  induced  graziers  on  many  runs  to  substitute  sheep  for  cattle. 
From  that  period  up  till  1894,  when  the  herds  numbered  2,465,41 1,  there 
was  a  gradual  improvement,  which  seemed  to  indicate  a  disposition  on  the 
part  of  pastoralists  in  some  parts  of  the  state  to  devote  more  attention 
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to  cattle-breeding.  The  serious  droughts  which  have  been  experienced, 
however,  have  militated  against  the  expansion  of  the  cattle  industry, 
and  the  numbers  again  fell  away  until  the  year  1899,  but  increased 
slightly  during  the  next  two  years,  when  the  adversity  of  the  season  was 
responsible  for  a  shrinkage  of  over  300,000.  The  progress  of  Victoria  in 
the  breeding  of  cattle  was  steady  until  1894,  but  since  that  year  the 
numbers  have  decreased.  In  Queensland  the  number  reached  7,012,997 
in  1894,  but  owing  to  the  combined  effects  of  drought  and  tick 
fever,  the  herds  have  since  diminished  greatly,  and  in  1902  there 
were  but  2,543,471.  New  Zealand,  after  having  neglected  the  cattle 
industry  for  a  long  time,  has  during  recent  years  largely  increased  its 
herds,  the  increase  being  the  result  of  the  special  attention  bestowed 
upon  the  dairy  industry. 

The  following  table  shows  the  number  of  cattle  in  each  state  at  ten- 
year  intervals  since  1861  : — 


state. 

Number  of  Cattle. 
1881.             1891. 

1861. 

1871. 

1901. 

1902. 

New  South  Wales   

Victoria 

2,271,928 

628,092 

660,196 

265,434 

88,795 

87,114 

2,014,888 
799,509 

1,168,235 

143,463 

40,593 

2,597,348  ! 

1,286,677  1 

3,618,513  1 

814,918 

A3  ooa ; 

2,046,347 

1,812,104 

6,192,759 

676,933 

138,690 

2.047,464      1,741,«C 
1,602,384    •i.Amsfu 

Queensland   

8,772,707 
479,863 

2,648,471 

South  Aufttralia  

619,163 

Western  Australia 

437,688 

Twnniuiia 

101,640  1      130',526  | 

167,666        168\m 

178,385 

Commonwealth   

8,846,554 
193,285 

4,277,228    8,010,991' 
436,592  ;      698,637  ! 

11,029,499     8,465,649      7,022,217 

Now  Zealand 

}<31,831     1,961,784      1,460,663 

Australasia  

4,039,889 

4,713,820*  S  709-69S  1 

11,861,880     0  A^-ASx  1    A  AM9J»n 

1 

^^ 

*Late8t  returns  availalile. 


The  statement  below  shows  the  proportion  of  cattle  in  each  state  to 
the  total  herds  in  Australasia,  at  the  end  of  1901,  the  Victorian  figures 
for  1902  not  being  available  : — 

Stat«.  Per  cent. 

New  South  Wales 20*83 

Victoria 16*31 

Queensland 38*39 

South  Australia 4*88 

Western  Australia 4'01 

Tasmania 1*72 

New  Zealand 13*86 

Australasia lOO'OO 

In  spite  of  the  vast  losses  in  recent  years,  Queensland  has  still  the 
largest  number  of  cattle,  but  the  extent  of  its  losses  will  be  realised 
when  it  is  remembered  that  out  of  a  total  of  11,049,065  in  1899,  nearly 
46  per  cent,  were  in  Queensland,  while  in  1901,  out  of  a  total  of  9,827,433 
only  38  per  cent,  were  in  that  state. 
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A  clearer  idea  of  the  changes  which  late  years  have  brought  about  in 
the  cattle  industry  is  afforded  by  the  next  table,  showing  the  number  in 
the  various  states  at  the  close  of  each  year  since  1885.  As  will  be  seen, 
returns  were  not  collected  in  three  of  the  states — Victoria,  South 
Australia,  and  New  Zealand — for  several  of  the  years  under  review  : — 


Year. 

New  Soath 
Walefc 

Victoria. 

South 
Australia. 

Weitem 
Austmlia. 

Tftfmania. 

New 
Zealand. 

1836 

1,817,816 

1,290,790 

4,162.668 

« 

70,408 

188,642 

868,868 

1886 

1,867,844 

1,803,265 

4,071,663 

« 

88,264 

148,666 

m 

1887 

1.676,487 

1,888,878 

4,478,716 

« 

98,544 

147,092 

m 

1888 

1.622,907 

1,870,660 

4,664,932 

« 

96,822 

142,019 

868,368 

1889 

1,741,692 

1,891,209 

4,872,416 

631,296 

119,5>1 

150,004 

896,461 

1880 

2.091,220 

1,782,881 

6,668,264 

674,082 

180,970 

162,440 

831,831 

1801 

2.128,888 

1,812,104 

6,192,769 

676,988 

138,690 

167,788 

m 

1802 

2,221,460 

1.824.704 

6,501,416 

631,622 

162,886 

170,085 

851,801 

1808 

2,269,862 

1.817,201 

6,698.200 

676,234 

178,747 

169,141 

885,806 

1804 

2,465,411 

1.888.900 

7.012,097 

m 

187,214 

177,038 

964,084 

1805 

2.150,067 

6.822,401 

m 

200,091 

162,801 

1,047,90: 

1806 

2.226,168 

6,607,877 

688,691 

199,793 

157,786 

1,188,572 

1897 

2,086,096 

6,069,018 

640,149 

244,971 

167,486 

1,200,165 

1806 

2,029,616 

m 

6,571,292 

613,894 

269,947 

149,754 

1,203,024 

1890 

1,967,081 

5,053,836 

626,524 

297,081 

160,204 

1,210,480 

1900 

1,988,116 

4,078,191 

472,428 

388,866 

165,616 

1,256,680 

1901 

2,017,464 

1,602,884 

8,772,707 

479,868 

894,580 

168.661 

1,361,784 

1902 

1,741.226 

« 

2,548,471 

519,168 

437,688 

178,385 

1,460,663 

*  Retumi  not  collected. 


The  number  of  cattle  (including  calves)  slaughtered  during  each  of 
the  seven  years  ended  1902  is  shown  in  the  following  table  for  all  the 
states  except  South  Australia  and  New  Zealand,  which  do  not  furnish 
returns.  The  Tasmanian  figures  represent  the  numbers  killed  in  Hobart 
and  I^unceston  only  : — 


Year. 

New  South 
Wales. 

Victoria. 

Western 
Australia. 

Tasmania. 
(Hobart  and 
Launceston). 

1896 

351,246 
365,898 
364,042 
383,948 
399,992 
335,823 
288,131 

245,477 
240,958 
244,319 
249,177 
248,797 
251,477 
233,206 

474,946 
498,583 
572,735 
640,898 
503,223 
377,433 
344,731 

30,664    j          9,393 

1897 

41,665    ,         10,615 

1808 

33,203    >         10,029 

1899  

38,577    :        10.276 

1900  

40,950 
39,424 
43,914 

9,114 

1901 

8,365 

1902 

9,793 
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The  value  of  the  cattle  in  AuBtralaaia,  on  the  basb  of  the  av^srage 
prices  ruling  in  IdOl,  was  X4d,934,000,  thus  divided  amongst  the  VArious 
states : — 

£ 

New  South  Wales    ^ ^ 10,421,000 

Victoria  10,262,000 

Qaeeneland 11,726,000 

South  Australia «        3,031,000 

Western  Austraha 2,762,000 

Tasmania 1,137,000 

Commonwealth 39,339,000 

New  Zeaknd 10,595,000 

Australasia     :..« iB49,934,000 

Since  1901  the  number  of  cattle  in  the  Commonwealth  has  diminished 
considerably,  but  on  the  other  hand  prices  have  advanced.  There  is 
much  uncertainty  as  to  the  true  values  at  the  time  of  writing,  and  for 
this  reason  it  has  been  thought  desirable  to  allow  the  figures  for  1901 
to  stand,  as  they  represent  average  values  under  normal  conditions. 

HOBSES. 

Australasia  is  eminently  fitted  for  the  breeding  of  most  descriptions 
of  horses,  and  attention  has  long  been  directed  to  this  industry.  At  an 
early  period  the  stock  of  colonial-bred  horses  was  enriched  by  the 
importation  of  some  excellent  thoroughbred  Arabians  from  India,  and 
to  this  cause  the  high  name  which  was  acquired  by  the  horses  of  Austria 
was  largely  due.  The  abundance  of  good  pasture  everywhere  obtainable 
also  contributed  to  this  result.  The  native  kangaroo-grass,  especially  when 
in  seed,  is  full  of  saccharine  matter,  and  young  stock  thrive  excellently 
upon  it.  This  plenitude  of  natural  provender  permitted  a  large  increase 
in  the  stock  of  the  settlers,  which  would  have  been  of  great  advantage 
had  it  not  been  that  the  general  cheapness  of  the  animals  led  to  a 
neglect  of  the  canons  of  breeding.  In  consequence  of  the  discovery 
of  gold,  horses  became  very  high  priced.  Under  ordinary  conditions 
this  circumstance  would  have  been  favourable  to  breeding,  and  such  was 
actually  the  case  in  Victoria.  In  New  South  Wales,  however,  it  was  far 
otherwise.  The  best  of  its  stock,  including  a  large  proportion  of  the 
most  valuable  breeding  mares,  was  taken  by  Victoria,  with  the  result 
that  for  twenty  years  after  the  gold  rush  the  horses  of  the  mother 
state  greatly  deteriorated.  One  class  of  stock  only  escaped — the 
thoroughbred  racer,  which  was  probably  improved  both  by  the  impor- 
taiiion  of  fresh  stock  from  England,  and  by  the  judicious  selection  of 
mares. 

The  states  are  specially  adapted  to  the  breeding  of  saddle  and  light- 
harness  horses,  and  it  is  doubtful  whether  these  particular  breeds  of 
Australasian  horses  are  anywhere  surpassed.     The  bush  horse  is  hardy 
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and  Bwif t,  and  capable  of  making  very  long  and  rapid  journeys  wlien  fed 
only  on  the  ordinary  herbage  of  the  country  ;  and  in  times  of  drought, 
when  the  grass  and  water  have  become  scanty,  these  animals  often 
^perform  astonishing  feats  of  endaranoa  Generally  speaking,  ihe  breed  is 
improving,  owing  to  the  introduction  of  superior  stud  horses  and  the 
breeding  frcwx  good  mares.  Where  there  has  been  a  deterioration  in  the 
stock,  it  has  been  due  to  breeding  from  weedy  mares  for  raeing  purposes 
and  to  the  effects  of  drought 

The  followii^  table  shows  the  number  of  horses  in  each  state  at  ten- 
year  intervals  since  186L  In  1902^  New  South  Wales  possessed  the 
largest  number  of  horses,  followed  by  Queensland  and  Victoria  : — 


Number  of  Hones. 

state. 

186L 

1871. 

1881. 

1891. 

1901. 

1902. 

New  South  Wales.... 
Victoria , 

233,220 
84,057 
28,983 
62,597 
10,720 
22,118 

304,100 
181,643 
91,910 
78,125 
22,698 
23,054 

398,577 
278,195 
194,217 
159,678 
31,755 
25,607 

459,755 
440,696 
399,364 
202,906 
40,812 
31,262 

486,716!     460,125 
392,237)   *392.237 

QiieAnff|%n<l  .    .    ... 

462,119 

178,199 

73,«30 

82,399 

399,122 

South  Australia   

Western  Australia  .. 
Tasmania  , 

179,413 
80,114 
33,465 

Commonwealth... 

431,695 

701,530 

1,088,029 

1,674,795 

1,625,500 

1,634,476 

NewZeaUnd 

28,275 

81,028 

161,736 

211,040 

279,672 

286,955 

Australasia    

459,970 

782,658 

1,249,765 

1,785,835 

1,905,172 

1,821,431 

*  Latest  flguret  available. 

There  is  at  present  a  considerable  demand  in  India  for  Australian 
horses,  especially  for  those  of  a  superior  class,  and  although  the  specu- 
lation of  shipping  horses  to  that  country  is  attended  with  some  risk, 
owing  to  the  dangers  of  the  voyage,  there  is  reason  to  believe  that  in 
the  near  future  the  trade  will  assume  considerable  dimensions,  as  Aus- 
tralia is  the  natural  market  from  which  supplies  may  be  derived.  The 
number  and  value  of  the  horses  exported  to  India  during  1902  from  each 
state  and  New  Zealand  was  as  follows  : — 

state.  Nainber.  Value. 

New  South  Wales    858  £15,764 

Victoria 1,828  35,975 

Queensland    2,928  27,848 

Western  Australia  24  300 

New  Zealand 147  .      1,085 

Australasia    5,785  £80,972 

The  export  from  Australasia  to  India  in  1901  consisted  of  5,672 
horses,  valued  at  jB80,313. 
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The  war  in  South  Africa  created  a  demand  for  Australian  horses  as 
army  remounts  during  the  last  few  years,  and  in  1901  no  less  than 
24,995  horses,  valued  at  £320,152,  were  exported  from  Australasia  to 
South  African  ports.  In  1902  there  was  a  considerable  falling  oSj  the 
horses  exported  only  numbering  11,491,  valued  at  £159,040. 

The  number  from  each  state  exported  to  South  Africa  during  1901 
and  1902  was  as  follows : — 


1901. 

1902. 

Number. 

Value. 

Number. 

Value. 

New  South  Wales    ... 

Victoria 

Queensland    

6,300 

6,857 

11,069 

15 

472 

280 

£ 

81,204 

129,642 

96,841 

355 

7.080 

5,000 

2,918 

2,977 

4,105 

465 

6 

£ 
38,116 
66,747 
36,178 

5,821 
265 

South  Australia    

Western  Australia  ... 
Tasmania    

Commonwealth... 
New  Zealand 

Australasia    

24,993 
2 

320,122 
30 

10,460 
1,031 

137,127 
21,913 

24,995 

320,152 

11,491 

159,040 

The  following  table  shows  the  proportion  of  horses  in  each  state 
to  the  total  number  in  Australasia,  at  the  end  of  1901  : — 

state.  Per  cent. 

New  South  Wales  25-66 

Victoria 20'59 

Queensland  24*26 

South  Australia  9*35 

W^estern  Australia 3*87 

Tasmania 1*70 

New  Zealand    .- 14-68 

Australasia  100-00 

The  value  of  horses  in  1901,  in  the  various  states,  is  estimated  as 
follows : — 

New  South  Wales  £3,901,000 

Victoria    4,707,000 

Queensland  2,311,000 

South  AustraUa  1,247,000 

Western  Australia 923,000 

Tasmania 356,000 

Commonwealth  £13,445,000 

New  Zealand  3,636,000 

Australasia £17,081.000 
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The  breeding  of  the  Angora  goat,  with  a  view  to  the  production  of 
mohair,  has  recently  attracted  attention  in  Queensland  and  New  South 
Wales,  and  considerable  numbers  of  pure-bred  animals  have  been 
imported  from  the  United  States.  It  is  found  that  the  Angora  thrives 
admirably  in  the  warm  dry  climate  existing  in  a  great  portion  of  the 
states  mentioned,  and,  with  the  steady  demand  for  mohair,  it  is 
confidently  expected  that  the  export  of  the  product  will  in  time  form 
an  important  element  in  the  trade  of  the  Commonwealth. 


Stock-carrying  Capacity  op  Australasia. 

None  of  the  states  is  stocked  to  its  full  capacity ;  indeed,  in  the 
large  territory  of  Western  Australia  and  in  the  Northern  Territory  of 
South  Australia  the  process  has  only  begun.  A  clear  idea  of  the  com- 
parative extent  to  which  each  state  is  stocked  cannot  be  given  unless 
the  difierent  kinds  of  animals  are  reduced  to  a  common  value. 
Assuming,  therefore,  that  one  head  of  large  stock  is  equivalent  to  ten 
sheep,  and  expressing  cattle  and  horses  in  terms  of  sheep,  it  will  be 
found  that  the  number  of  acres  to  a  sheep  in  each  state  is  as  follows : — 

state.  ^^'  °' *^» 

per  sheep. 

New  South  Wales    409 

Victoria  1*93 

Queensland    !. 11-86 

South  Australia     48*57 

Western  Australia    79*31 

Tasmania    4*54 

New  Zealand     1*77 

Australasia     11*22 

The  most  closely -stocked  of  the  Commonwealth  states  is  Victoria,  with 
1*93  acres  per  sheep,  but  this  is  by  no  means  the  limit  to  the  carrying- 
capacity  of  that  state;  on  the  contrary,  there  is  still  a  considerable  ti^act 
to  be  brought  under  the  sway  of  the  pastoralist.  The  figures  for  this 
state,  however,  refer  to  the  year  1901,  there  being  no  later  information 
available,  and  it  is  probable  that  the  area  is  slightly  understated,  as  no 
estimate  can  be  made  of  Victorian  losses  of  cattle  ahd  horses.  New 
Zealand  is  stocked  to  a  slightly  heavier  extent,  but  neither  that  colony 
nor  New  South  Wales,  which  averages  4  acres  per  sheep,  can  be  said 
to  have  reached  its  full  carrying-capacity.  If  the  1901  average 
of  New  South  Wales,  viz.,  3  acres  to  a  sheep,  be  taken  as  the 
possible  limit  to  which  Australasia  may  be  stocked,  there  is  room 
in  these  states  for  nearly  450  million  sheep,  or  45  million  cattle  more 
than  were  then  depastured.  That  Australasia  could  carry  1  sheep  to  3 
acres,  however,  is  an  improbable  supposition ;  in  almost  every  state  the 
befit  land  is  under  occupation,  and  the  demands  of  the  farmer  must 
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diminish  the  area  at  present  at  the  disposal  of  the  grazier.  This  will 
more  especially  prove  true  of  Victoria,  New  Zealand,  and  Tasmania. 
On  the  other  hand,  by  lesisting  the  temptation  to  overstock  inferior 
country,  and  by  increasing  the  natural  carrying-capacity  by  water  con- 
servation and  irrigation  and  by  the  artificial  cultivation  of  graases,  the 
states  in  which  agriculture  has  made  most  progress  will  be  able  to  cany 
stock  in  even  larger  numbers  than  they  have  hitherto  attempted. 
Taking  all  circumstances  into  consideration,  it  may  be  fairly  estimated 
that  under  the  present  system  the  states  are  capable  of  maintaining,  in 
ordinary  seasons,  stock  equivalent  to  390,000,000  sheep — thmt  is,  about 
180,000,000  sheep,  or  tlieir  equivalent  in  cattle,  more  than  depastured 
in  1901. 

The  evil  eflfects  of  the  adverse  seasons  experienced  in  the  Com- 
monwealth during  recent  years  have  caused  renewed  attention  to 
be  devoted  to  the  questions  of  water  conservation  and  irrigation. 
Movements  are  on  foot  at  the  present  time  in  New  South  Wales  for  the 
utilisation  of  the  natural  reservoirs  such  as  that  at  the  head  of  the 
Murrumbidgee  and  other  suitable  places  where,  at  a  comparatively 
small  cost,  supplies  of  water  could  be  conserved  to  feed  the  rivers  in 
time  of  drought.  It  is  not  alone  the  actual  loss  of  stock  that  makes 
a  drought  so  disastrous,  but  the  fact  that,  even  with  the  return  of 
good  seasons,  a  considerable  period  elapses  before  the  country  regains 
its  full  carrjang-capacity.  That  much  can  be  done  in  the  dii-ection  of 
providing  fodder  during  the  dry  season  was  shown  in  isolated  instances 
during  1902.  At  Forbes,  in  New  South  Wales,  22  acres  of  irrigated 
lucerne  maintained  nearly  1,600  sheep  in  good  condition  for  a  period 
of  four  months  prior  to  the  breaking  up  of  the  drought.  At  Rodney, 
in  Victoria,  the  farmers  who  utilised  the  waters  of  the  Goulburn  for 
irrigation  purposes  were  able  to  send  fat  stock  to  the  Melbourne  and 
Bendigo  markets,  in  addition  to  suppljdng  the  squatters  of  Riverina 
with  lucerne  and  other  fodder  for  their  starving  stock.  With  proper 
provision  for  water  conservation,  it  may  be  safely  said  that  the 
Commonwealth  was  not  overstocked  in  1896,  when  there  were  over 
90,000,000  sheep  and  11,000,000  head  of  cattle,  whereas  in  1902  there 
were  but  54,000,000  sheep  and  7,000,000  cattle. 

It  is  a  difficult  task  satisfactorily  to  estimate  the  losses  ocoasioiied 
by  adverse  seasons^  but  a  careful  computation  shows  that  during  the 
last  six  years  the  Commonwealth  has  carried  on  an  average  orer 
19,000,000  sheep  and  2,300,000  head  of  cattle  less  than  in  1896. 
The  lesson  of  the  past-  season  has  been  taken  to  heart  in  those  parts  of 
the  continent  liable  to  drought  conditions,  and  it  is  safe  to  say  that  no 
disaster  such  as  that  of  1902  is  likely  again  to  occur. 

The  wonderful  recuperative  powers  of  the  states  wereamply  evidenced 
in  1903  by  the  bountiful  harvest  and  prolific  growth  of  herbage  over 
the  major  portion  of  the  districts  which  were  most  keenly  afiected  by 
the  adversity  of  the  season  in  the  year  before.  The  lambing  returm 
have  been  excellent,  while  the  weight  and  quality  of  the  fleece  have 
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surpassed  expectations.  There  is  every  hope,  therefore,  that  ere  long 
Australia  will  resume  its  position  as  the  foremost  pastoral  country  of 
the  world. 

The  expenditure  on  water  conservation  of  a  moiety  of  the  sum  repre- 
sents by  the  losses  of  the  season  of  1901-2  would  go  far  towards  solving 
the  problem  of  how  to  utilise  to  their  best  advantage  the  fertile  but 
comparatively  rainless  districts  of  the  interior.  Outside  of  a  system  of 
water  conservation  the  only  other  alternative  appears  to  be  the 
construction  of  light  lines  of  railway  in  the  pastoral  districis  to  enable 
the  stock  to  be  moved  quickly  from  place  to  pla^  in  periods  of 
drought,  but  these  would  not  be  of  much  avail  in  some  seasons. 

The  number  of  stock  in  Austraiaaia,  expressed  in  terms  of  sheep, 
the  number  of  acres  per  sheep,  and  the  number  of  sheep  per  head  of 
{K^lation,  at  various  dates  since  1861,  were  as  given  below  : —      '^ 


Cattle, 

Horsto. 

Acres 

Sheep  per 

Tew. 

Sheep. 

in  terms  of 

in  terms  of 

ToUU 

per 

head  of 

Sheep. 

Sheep. 

Sheep. 

Population. 

1861 

23,741,706 

40,398,390 

4,599,700 

68,739,796 

28-7 

54 

1871 

49,773,584 

47,138,200 

7.825,580 

104,737,364 

18-8 

53 

1881 

78,063,426 

87,096,280 

12,497,650 

177,657,356 

111 

63 

1801 

124,647,987 

118,613,300 

17,858,360 

261,019,587 

7-5 

67 

1901 

92,358.824 

98.274,330 

19,051,720 

209,684,874 

9-4 

46 

1902 

74,348,003 

84,728, 80D 

18,214,310 

177,291,113 

111 

39 

Value  op  Pastoral  Property  and  Production. 

The  total  value  of  pastoral  property  in  Australasia^ — that  is,  of 
improvements,  plant,  and  stock — -was  estimated  a  few  years  ago  at 
£242,000,000.  This  estimate  does  not  include  land,  but  merely  the 
stock,  other  than  swine,  depastured,  and  the  improvements  effected  in 
the  grazing  area.  It  is  difficult  if  not  impossible  to  assign  an  exact 
value  to  the  lands  devoted  to  pastoral  pui*poses,  for  though  much 
parchased  land  is  used  for  depasturing  stock,  the  larger  area  comprises 
lands  leased  from  the  state,  90  that  a  statement  which  omitted  to  take 
into  account  the  value  of  the  state  lands  would  be  misleading. 

The  annual  return  from  pastoral  pursuits  in  1902  was  £28,688,673, 
the  share  of  each  state  in  the  total  production  being  as  follows  : — 

New  South  Wales £10,731,132 

Victoria 4,347,964 

Queensland 3,187,23« 

Sooth  Australia 1,900,313 

Wevtern  Australia 1,035,871 

Tasmania 610,619 

Commonwealth 21.813,135 

NewZealMid 6;875,538 

Australasia    , jb2S,688,673 

O 
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The  products  of  dairy  cattle  and  swine  are  not  included  in  the  fore- 
going statement,  the  figures  being  given  in  another  place.  It  should  be 
understood  that  the  values  quoted  are  those  at  the  place  of  production. 
The  value  of  the  return  from  each  class  of  stock  may  be  approximately 
reckoned  as  follows : — 

Sheep £20,337,329 

Cattle    5,237,668 

Horsee  3,113,676 

Total £28,688,673 

Wool. 

As  might  be  supposed,  the  greater  part  of  the  value  of  production 
from  sheep  is  due  to  wool.  Thus,  out  of  the  £20,337,329  shown  above, 
£15,982,000  is  the  value  of  wool,  viz.  -.—£15,746,000  for  wool  exported, 
and  £236,000  for  wool  used  locally.  The  value  of  the  wool  exported, 
according  to  the  Customs  returns,  was  £16,116,119 — that  is  to  say, 
£370,119  more  than  the  figures  shown  above.  The  excess  represents 
the  charges  for  freight,  handling,  etc.,  between  the  sheep-walks  and  the 
port  of  shipment. 

The  price  of  wool,  which  in  1899  was  much  higher  than  for  many 
years  previously,  declined  almost  as  suddenly  as  it  had  advanced,  and 
as  the  production  for  1901  did  not  show  much  increase,  except  in  New 
Zealand,  the  total  value  compares  unfavourably  with  preceding  years, 
and  fell  short  of  that  of  1899  by  £6,165,000.  In  1902  wool  again 
rose  considerably  in  value,  and  though  the  production  was  less  than  in 
1901,  the  increased  price  added  over  £1,700,000  to  the  figures  of  the 
previous  wool  year  ended  30th  June. 

The  following  figures  show  the  chief  sources  of  origin  of  the  wool 
sold  in  London  during  the  years  1900-1-2. 


Year. 

Total  Sales. 

Cape. 

Argentine. 

1900 
1901 
1^02 

2.064,000 
2,494,000 
2,445,000 

per  cent. 
70-55 
69-97 
69-49 

per  cent. 
6-78 
8-70 
9.57 

per  cent. 
22.67 
21-33 
20-94 

Nearly  all  the  wool  produced  in  Australasia  is  exported,  the  home 
consumption  being  small,  amounting  to  only  1*76  lb.  greasy,  per  head 
of  population ;  while  in  Europe  and  America  the  quantity  of  wool 
available  for  consumption  by  the  industry  amounts  to  about  5  lb.  per 
head.  During  the  last  two  quinquennial  periods  the  consumption  of 
wool  in  Europe  and  America  has  averaged  as  follows : — 

1891-94    5-121b.  per  head  of  popuUtion 

1895-99    6191b. 
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The  quantity,  in  the   grease,  of  wool  produced  by  each   state  at 
decennial  periods  since  1871  was  as  follows  : — 


state. 


187L 


188L 


1801. 


1001. 


1008. 


New  South  Wales... 

Victoria 

Queensland    

South  Australia 

VFeetem  Australia.. 
Tasmania    

Commonwealth 

New  Zealand 

Aufitralasia 


lb. 
74,401,300 
63,641,100 
36,553,200 
28,242,100 
1.888,000 
6,687,800 


lb. 
161,022,900 
67,794,300 
34,275,300 
46,013,900 
4,654,600 
10,525,100 


211,413,500 
46,192,300 


324,286,100 
69,055,600 


257,605,800 


393,341,700 


lb. 

321,416,000 
69,205,600 
83,118,100 
50,151,500 
9,501,700 
10,102,900 


543,495,800 
117,733,500 


661,229,300 


lb. 

301,942.000 
74,879,300 
70,141.800 
39,951,700 
14,049,000 
8,939,000 


509,902,800 
164,011,500 


673,914,300 


lb. 

221,565,900 
^5,490,400 
41,659,100 
36,862.600 
13,377,700 
8,304,400 


387,260,100 
167,448,100 


554,708,200 


The  great  fall  in  production  is  seen  from  the  above  table,  which 
shows  that  the  only  states  where  an  increase  has  taken  place  since  1891 
are  Western  Australia  and  New  Zealand,  all  the  others  showing  a 
large  declina  The  increase  in  New  Zealand  has  taken  place  in  spite  of 
the  heavy  demands  upon  the  resources  of  the  colony  for  the  supply  of 
sheep  to  meet  the  requirements  of  the  London  market  in  frozen 
mutton. 

The  weight  of  wool  per  sheep  has  been  increasing  regularly  in  each  of 
the  states,  as  will  be  seen  from  the  following  table,  which  shows  the 
weight  of  clip  per  sheep  at  each  decennial  interval  since  1861.  It 
is  manifest  that  the  Victorian  figures  are  unreliable,  because  there  is 
no  reason  to  suppose  that  there  was  a  decline  in  the  weight  of  the 
fleece  in  1891 ;  on  the  contrary,  it  is  known  to  have  been  steadily 
improving.  The  Western  Australian  and  Tasmanian  result^  also  show 
irregularities,  and  are  omitted  iwrn  the  table.  The  values  for  New 
SoQth  Wales  and  Queensland  best  represent  the  increase  in  the  weight 
of  the  fleece  on  che  mainland,  and  the  New  Zealand  figures  are  also 
beHeved  to  be  correct.  In  South  Australia  the  weight  of  wool  per  sheep 
has  been  consistently  higher  than  in  the  other  states,  but  the  results 
are  derived  from  the  official  statistics,  and  it  would  appear  that  the 
number  of  sheep  in  that  state  has  been  under-estimated. 


state. 

1861. 

1871. 

1881. 

1891. 

1901. 

New  South  Wales 

lb. 
3-28 
4-52 
3-40 
409 
3-48 

lb. 
4-57 
617 
4-73 
6-41 
4-76 

lb. 
4-47 
6-87 
4-50 
6-93 
5-32 

lb. 
5-74 
5*68 
4-73 
6-85 
6-42 

lb. 

7-2 

Victoria  

6  9 

Queensland 

71 

South  Australia 

New  Zealand 

7-9 
81 
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The  values  of  the  excess  of  exports  over  imports  in  ea^h  «tate  for  the 
period  1871-1 902  were  as  follows.  A  ear^al  examiiiation  of  the'figures 
proves  rather  conclusively  that  lees  care  than  might  h^ve  been  expected 
has  been  taken  in  stating  the  values,  except  in  New  South  Wales  and 
New  Zealand,  but  they  are  obtainecl  from  the  official  records,  and  are 
given  for  what  they  are  worth  : — 


• 

SUte. 

BxoMft  of  EjcpMte  over  Imports. 

1371. 

1861. 

1891. 

IdOL 

1902. 

New  South  Wales  ... 
Victoria    

4,706*^20 
4,483,461 
1,168,833 
1,113,826 
122,637 
298,160 

7,173,1«6 
2*662,769 
X.331,869 
1,673,313 
256.690 
498,400 

10.927,487 

3,792,988 

3,463,648 

1,640,079 

329,366 

418,460 

9,050,884 
2,610,219 
2,130,778 
1,021,283 
378,135 
279,022 

7,316,148 
2,331,657 

Queenslaud  

1,305,871 

South  Australia  

Western  Australia .. 
Tasmania 

1,092.482 
458,078 
262,243 

Commonwealth  ... 
New  Zealand  

11,882,736 
1,606,144 

13,396,207 
2,9U,046 

20,461,877 
4,129,686 

15,370,321 
3,669,642 

12,766,479 
3,349,640 

Australasia  

13,488,880 

16,310,253 

24,691,663 

19,039,963 

16,116,119 

Western  Australia  was  the  only  state  to  show  an  increase  in  the 
value  during  the  year  over  that  obtained  in  1891. 

The  Customs  figures  are  not  necessarily  a  reliable  guide  as  to  the 
value  of  the  wool  clip  in  any  particular  year,  since  the  returns  show 
the  exports  up  to  the  31st  December  only,  whereas  the  wool  year  does 
not  close  until  six  months  later.  Consequently,  if  the  clip  be  late,  as 
was  the  case  last  season,  a  large  proportion  of  the  quantity  exported 
appears  in  the  Customs  returns  for  the  following  year.  The  figures  for 
1902  are  therefore  considerably  less  than  they  would  have  been  under 
ordinary  conditions. 

According  to  the  London  returns,  the  imports  of  Australasian  wool 
into  Europe  and  America  during  the  1902  wool  season  comprised 
1,699,000  bales,  which  at  an  average  of  £11  16s.  7d.  per  bale  represents 
a  total  value  of  £20,097,754.  For  the  previous  season  the  imports  were 
1,745,000  bales,  averaging  £10  10s,,  equivalent  to  a  total  value  of 
£18,322,500,  so  that  notwittistanding  the  smallw  import  in  1902  the 
returns  for  that  year  exceeded  the  totel  for  1901  by  £1,775,000. 

Wool  realised  a  high  price  in  Australia  at  the  sales  cloeing  in  June, 
L903,  the  average  per  bale  being  £1 14 8s.  4d,  as  against  £9  68.  4d.  lor 
the  preceding  year.     In  a  comparison  between  London  and  Austi»liaii 
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prices  it  may  be  taken  that  freight  and  other  charges  add  from  15s.  to 
JBI  per  bale  to  the  Australian  rates,  while  the  former  returns  include 
also  New  Zealand  wool,  which  is  not  so  valuable  as  that  grown  ill 
Australia.  The  shipments  of  wool  from  Australasia  during  the  twelve 
months  ending  June,  1903,  show  a  decrease  of  250,000  bales  on  the 
totals  for  the  preceding  year.  The  quantity  shipped  by  the  Common- 
wealth fell  off  by  284,000  bales,  but  the  exports  from  New  Zealand 
increased  by  about  30,000  bales,  while  there  was  also  a  slight  eiqaansion 
in  the  Tasmanian  trade.  From  present  indications  the  current  season 
will  be  a  phenomenal  one  as  far  as  concerns  the  yield  of  wool  per  sheep; 
Copious  rains  have  fallen  throughout  almost  the  whole  of  the  Common- 
w^th,  the  lambing  has  been  excellent,  and  the  growth  of  wool  extra- 
ordinary. It  seems  not  unlikely  that  on  many  large  runs  the  flocks 
will  yield  an  average  of  from  9  to  10  lbs.  of  wool  per  head,  which  at 
present  prices  is  equivalent  to  a  return  of  about  7s.  per  head  of  sheep 
:ahom.  It  is  probable  that  the  growth  of  wool  has  never  been  exceeded, 
And  notwithstanding  the  greatly  reduced  numbers  of  the  sheep,  in- 
dications are  so  favourable  that  the  net  return  of  wool  will  approximate 
very  closely  to  the  returns  for  last  year,  while  the  quality  of  the  wool 
will  be  vastly  superior.  The  continental  demand  for  last  season's  clip 
was  very  keen,  and  of  the  739,338  bales  sold  in  Australian  markets  no 
less  than  56  per  cent.  w€ks  taken  by  continental  buyers,  while  26  per 
cent,  was  secured  by  Great  Britain,  4  per  cent,  by  America,  and  the 
remaining  14  per  cent,  by  local  manufacturers  and  Japanese  and  Eastern 
buyers.  Of  tiie  1,971,000  bales  of  Australasian  and  SoudiL  Af ricaix 
wool  consumed  in  England,  the  Continent,  tmd  America  during  1902, 
the  respective  proportions  taken  by  each  were  42^5  per  cent.,  54  per 
oeiit.,  and  3.5  per  cent. 

The  price  per  lb.  obtained  for  wool  in  grease  in  London  at  the  end  of 
«ach  year  from  1890  was  as  follows  : — 


Vewr. 

Kew  South  WalM. 
(AT«nige  Merino). 

Victoria. 

(Good  Average 

Merino.) 

New  Zealand. 
(Average  Cross-bred.) 

MW 

1891 

d. 

7 
6 

d. 

10 

9 

9 

1 

10 
12 

- 

d. 
10 

1892 

1893 

Si 

1894 

1895 

1896 

1897   

1898 

,1899 

1 

1900 

1901 

1902 
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Taking  the  last  idxteen  years,  the  highest  prices  were  realised  for 
New  South  Wales  and  Victorian  wools  during  1899,  namely,  13d.  per 
lb.  and  15^d.  per  lb.  respectively.  The  maximum  price  for  New  Zea- 
land wool,  ll|d.  per  lb.,  was  obtained  in  1889.  The  lowest  prices — 
6d.  for  New  South  Wales,  and  7Jd.  for  Victoria — were  experienced  in 
1895,  while  owing  to  the  heavy  fall  in  the  value  of  cross-breds,  New 
Zealand  wool  realised  as  little  as  4|d.  per  lb.  during  1901.  The  aver- 
age prices  realised  during  the  whole  period  were  9d.  per  lb.  for  New 
South  Wales  average  merino,  lid.  for  good  average  Victorian  merino, 
and  7^d.  for  average  New  Zealand  cross-bred.  From  these  figures  it 
will  be  seen  that  Victorian  wool  aVerages  about  2d.  per  lb.  higher  than 
New  South  Wales  wool  The  figures  must  be  taken  with  some  qualifi- 
cation. Much  of  the  New  South  Wales  wool,  the  product  of  the  Riverina 
districts,  is  exported  via  Melbourne  and  sold  as  Port  Phillip  wool,  and 
brings  a  price  considerably  in  excess  of  the  average  given  in  the  table 
for  the  State  of  which  it  is  the  produce.  The  quantity  of  wool  sold  at 
the  local  sales  in  the  Australasian  States  is  increasing.  Particulars 
of  these  sales  will  be  found  in  the  chapter  on  '*  Commerce." 

The  Frozen-Meat  Trade. 

In  view  of  the  large  increase  in  the  live  stock  of  Australasia  during 
favourable  seasons,  the  question  of  the  disposal  of  the  surplus  cast  has 
become  a  matter  of  serious  consequence.  In  New  South  Wales  especially, 
and  in  the  Riverina  distiict  in  particular,  it  was  found  necessary  to  have 
recourse  to  the  old  method"  of  boiling  down,  which  a  fortunate  rise  in 
the  price  of  tallow  made  it  possible  to  carry  on  with  a  margin  of  profit 
The  price  of  tallow  during  the  last  few  years  has  however  been  low, 
and  offered  little  inducement  to  pastoralists,  while  the  loss  of  stock 
will  prevent  the  trade  being  of  much  importance  to  Australia  for  some 
considerable  time. 

In  New  Zealand  a  much  better  solution  of  the  question  of  disposal  of 
the  surplus  cast  was  found,  and  a  trade  in  frozen  mutton  with  the 
United  Kingdom  has  been  established  on  a  thoroughly  payable  basis — 
an  example  which  some  of  the  other  states  are  endeavouring  to  follow, 
although  considerably  handicapped  by  the  want  of  cross-bred  sheep  and 
the  prejudice  of  the  English  consumer  against  merino  mutton. 

The  first  successful  attempt  at  shipping  frozen  mutton  to  England  was 
made  by  New  Zealand  in  1882,  and  since  then  the  trade  has  attained 
great  proportions,  to  the  immediate  benefit  of  the  colonial  producer  as 
well  as  the  English  consumer.  In  1882  the  exports  amounted  to 
1,700,000  lb.,  at  that  time  re^rded  as  a  considerable  quantity,  but  in 
1902  the  total  was  no  less  226,000,000  lb.,  and  there  is  every  prospect 
of  a  further  increase  in  1903.  The  value  of  the  trade  in  frozen  and 
preserved  meat  has  risen  from  £1,281,000  in  1895  to  £2,686,000  in 
1902,  or  by  £1,405,000.     The  bulk  of  the  trade  was  carried  on  with 
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Great  Britain,  the  exports  thereto  in  1902  being  valued  at  £2,457,000, 
but  a  market  is  opening  up  in  South  Africa,  to  which  New  Zealand 
consigned  frozen  and  preserved  meat  to  the  value  of  £140,000  in 
1902.  The  trade  initiated  by  the  New  Zealand  Land  Company  has 
been  extended  by  the  formation  of  numerous  joint  stock  companies, 
which  now  own  twenty-one  meat-freezing  works  in  the  two  islands, 
having  an  aggregate  capacity  for  freezing  about  4,000,000  sheep  per 
year.  The  sheep  are  generally  killed  in  the  country,  and  transported 
by  rail  to  the  freezing  works.  Several  fleets  of  steamers  are  engaged 
in  the  trade,  and  the  freight  rates  charged  enable  the  companies  to 
realise  satisfactory  profit&  The  growth  of  the  frozen  and  preserved 
meat  industries  of  New  Zealand  since  1881  is  shown  in  the  following 
table.  The  shipments  are  almost  exclusively  made  to  the  United 
Kingdom : — 


Frozen  or  Chilled  Meat. 

Preserved  Meat. 

Year. 

Beef. 

Mutton. 

Lamb. 

Mutton 
and  Lamb. 

Total 
WeiRht 

Total 
Value. 

Weight. 

Value. 

cwt 

carcsMS. 

carcase*. 

cwt 

cwt. 

£ 

lb. 

£ 

1881 

•  •  *.' 

1,074,640 

22,801 

1882 

15,244 

l!>,''fflO 

2,- 

".:m 

54,807 

1883 

887 

86,996 

87,982 

11-    »1 

8, 

180 

72,778 

1864 

1,644 

252,422 

254,066 

.'U..    »1 

8, 

'44 

60,224 

1885 

9,170 

286,961 

296,131 

^i7      «6 

4, 

KH 

81,401 

1886 

0,891 

886,406 

345.796 

4'2(:  i56 

2, 

164 

47,426 

1887 

6,630 

656,828 

110,816 

421,406 

428,036 

4.vt.  ^42 

4, 

m 

70,246 

1888 

44,618 

885,848 

04,681 

507,806 

5f>1,919 

ti-i.  .10 

4; 

J44 

86,128 

1880 

68,296 

990,486 

118,704 

588,r.-:4 

or>(_I,822 

7s;  174 

6,i 

62 

106,772 

1800 

96.234 

1,880,176 

279,741 

798,025 

890,869 

l,Os-(    192 

6, 

'52 

136,182 

1801 

108.007 

1,447.588 

888,844 

8.^9.012 

902,019 

l,l.s;-.   .22 

6,. 

104 

111,133 

1802 

65,020 

l,r—758 

-^n^f^ 

806,304 

861  ,.324 

1,021,  «8 

3,1 

12 

60,420 

1808 

11,059 

1,J       J47 

66 

883,455 

899,514 

1,07s   i27 

2,( 

il6 

46,601 

1804 

912 

1,<        il3 

48 

1,001, 342 

1,002.264 

i.if;-  70 

3,: 

36 

67,325 

1806 

12,090 

1,<        >90 

M 

1,078,(^40 

1,090,780 

1,211    78 

4, 

.00 

66,137 

1806 

•25,906 

l,i        160 

87 

1,(«!5,292 

l,0l>1.197 

1,21     )60 

6,( 

148 

76,661 

1807 

50,044 

1,(       170 

1,<        16 

l,2tn,5fi2 

1,341,026 

1,Ml',  86 

6,( 

116 

78,236 

1806 

05,218 

1,:       »2 

1,         88 

l,:i'-t8,175 

1,433,:W8 

1,5'.*<;    43 

6,1 

02 

07,197 

1800 

172,845 

2,]        »8S 

1,.        25 

l,5r>7,439 

1,72!>.784 

l,0U.,-64 

6,! 

72 

90,010 

1000 

812,291 

1,J        S88 

1,         45 

1,;{'.4,730 

1,607,021 

1,062,610 

4,1 

^ 

94,524 

1001 

221,211 

i,f     m 

1,         17 

1,4!«>,124 

l,720,:i85 

2,116,860 

3,1 

86 

87,688 

1002 

286,699 

2,(       122 

1,.S       60 

1,708,733 

l,i*95,437 

2,661,327 

o.( 

06 

124,633 

Amongst  the  states  of  the  Commonwealth  the  export  of  meat  has 
reached  the  largest  dimensions  in  Queensland,  although  of  course  it 
eonsists  chiefly  of  beef,  the  trade  in  mutton  being  proportionately  very 
smalL  Of  the  total  exports  of  frozen  and  preserved  meat,  amounting 
to  jC1,465,203  in  1902,  South  Africa  took  £771,333  worth,  or  more 
than  one  half,  while  of  the  remainder,  £275,229  worth  went  to  the 
United  Kingdom.  Three  years  previously  Queensland  exported  over 
£750,000  worth  of  frozen  beef  to  England.  Existing  contracts  with 
South  Africa  and  Manilla  will  keep  the  meat  works  in  operation  for 
some  considerable  time,  and  with  die  return  of  good  seasons  it  is  hoped 
that  much  of  the  British  trade  will  be  recovered.     So  far  as  they  can 
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be  given,  the  figures  showing  the  growtdi  of  the  Queenaland  frozen-meat 
trade,  aa  well  as  the  exports  of  preserved  meat,  will  be  found  below: — 


Frosenor 

ChUtodH«%t. 

PTMenred  Meat 

Yw. 

Beef. 

Mutton. 

Total 
Weight 

Total  Value. 

W€^t. 

Value. 

1881 

cwt. 

cwt. 

cwt. 

£ 

lb. 
2,276,409 

5,689,189 

6,729,721- 

£ 
39.956 

1882 

119, 34S 

1883 

1,951 

2,151 

151^1 

1884 

8,082 

11,240 

2,298,696 

57;10l 

1885 

3,926 

5,003 

8,306,432 

171,432 

1886 

9,289 

12,103 

130,658 

1,586 

1887 

5,272,170 

99,653 

1888 
1889 

,,,,,, 

3,964,419 

77,887 

8,745 

15,542 

24,287 

62,240 

853,621 

16J4a 

1890 

30,253 

23,799 

54,052 

75,908 

2,769,881 

44,040 

1891 

52,609 

53,698 

106,307 

161.345 

3,333,317 

50,032 

1892 

123,196 

51,595 

174,791 

276,113 

6,035,035 

96,828 

1893 

204,349 

21,898 

226,247 

377,039 

8,001,788 

143,146 

1894 

301,837 

32,187 

384,024 

498,652 

15,544,826 

250,646 

1895 

461,733 

28,221 

489,954 

580.489 

25,941,400 

393,492 

1896 

434,683 

31,874 

466,557 

501.498 

21,583,658 

330^726 

1897 

529,162 

31,162 

560,324 

659.260 

15.699.098 

241,18^ 

1898 

511,629 

10,935 

522,564 

672,970 

13,188.836 

217,684 

1899 

651,029 

32.529 

683,558 

833,738 

25,148,815 

388,899 

1900 

689,423 

16,239 

705,662 

976,878 

25,250,226 

4a7,0ffi? 

1901 

675,221 

19.208 

694.429 

1,016.038 

13,310,615 

2S1,709 

1902 

770,423 

39,844 

810,267 

1.207,345 

12,838,507 

257,858 

ISext  to  New  Zealand,  the  largest  exporter  of  frozen  mutton  is  New 
South  Wales.  During  the  last  few  years  greater  efforts  have  been  mad» 
m  this  State  to  expand  the  ti-ade,  and  the  exports  show  a  considend)l» 
increase,  although  a  temporary  check  was  experienced  during  the  last 
four  years  in  consequence  of  the  unfavourable  seasons.  But  New 
South  Wales  has  laboured  under  the  disadvantage  of  possesnng  few 
cross-bred  sheep  for  export,  and  the  food  qualities  of  the  merino  am 
scarcely  appreciated  in  the  English  market,  where  New  Zealaod 
n)^tton  is  favourably  known,  and  brings  on  an  average  1^.  per  lb. 
more  than  Australian.  A  great  expanse  of  New  South  Wales>  however, 
is  suited  to  the  breeding  of  large-carcase  she€^,  and  the  pattoralists  kftve 
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become  alivB  to  tbe  importance  of  etecuring  a  share  of  the  meat  trade  of 
the  United  Kingdom.  Attention  is  being  directed  to  the  introduction  of 
British  rams,  and  a  large  increase  in  the  cross-bred  flocks  has  already 
taken  place.  The  following^  table  shows  the  growth  of  the  frozen-meat 
trade  of  New  South  Wales;  the  exports  of  preserved  meat  consist 
almost  wholly  of  tinned  mutton  : — ^ 


Frozen  or  ( 

i^hilled  Meat. 

Preserved  Meat 

Tear. 

Beef. 

Mutton., 

Total 
Weight. 

Total 
Value. 

Weight. 

Value. 

1881 

quarters. 

carcases. 

cwt. 
9,980 

8,664 

lb. 

£ 
•170,721 

1882 

13,782 

22,910 

•143,601 

1883 

*  34,911 

43,100 

•221,912 

1884 

13,309 

12,321 
6,064 
4,671 

•161,477 

1885 

6,271 

•166,661 

1886 

4,862 

•77,766 

150,714 

69,481 

62,321 

74,329 

1887 

21,831 
62,262 
37,868 
72,304 

19,310 
44,637 
33,426 
71,634 

9,761,154 
4,628,269 
2,877,303 
4,655,623 

1888 

1889 

1890 

1891 

105.013 
223,074 
220,584 

101,828 
169,426 
141,640 

6,581,713 

8.620,747 

13,092,942 

87,632 
106,922 
164,592 

1892 

1893 

4,773 

364,968 

1894 

9,538 

633,995 

339,404- 

193,760 

16,382,.597 

206,054 

1895 

88,719 

1,021,006 

607,818 

380,107 

22.384,285 

302,828 

1896 

16,286 

1,372,373 

642,188 

343,397 

16,351,936 

218,292 

1897 

28,629 

1,065,990 

603,926 

276,118 

10,903.611 

147,165 

1898 

39,693 

1,095.568 

639,495 

330,325 

13,930,801 

227,288 

1899 

32,856 

956,222 

469,653 

331,904 

11,453,332 

185,804 

1900 

86,948 

951,891 

540,426 

541,396 

11,966,326 

221,604 

1901 

72,662 

963»614 

610,148 

678.923 

12,398,011 

260,466 

1902 

12,130 

610,466 

221,126 

263,170 

10,884,786 

242,916 

•  Inohiding  Extract  of  Meat. 

The  total  capacity  of  the  boiling-down  works  in  New  South  Wales  is 
stated  at  683,900  head  of  cattle  or  16,965,000  sheep  ;  of  chilling  works, . 
488,500  head  of  cattle  or  5,422^800  sheep;  of  freezing  works,  76,500. 
head  of  cattle  or  3,150,000  sheep;  and  of  meat-preserving  works, 
183,000  bead  of  cattle  or  5,445,000  sheep. 
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The  only  other  state  in  which  the  meat^xport  trade  has  reached 
dimensions  of  any  importance  is  Victoria,  although  its  exports  fall  far 
below  those  of  the  states  already  dealt  with.  A  statement  of  the 
Victorian  trade  from  1881  to  1902  will  be  found  below : — 


Frozen  or  Chilled  Meat. 

1           PreservedMeat 

Year. 

Beef. 

Mutton. 

Total 
Weight. 

Total 
Value. 

Weight 

Value. 

cwt. 

cwt. 

cwt. 

£ 

Tb 

£ 

1881 

4,026,072 
1,274,066 

102.306 
30.705 

1882 

18,622 

18.969 

1883 

9,941 

12,220 

3,225,667 

76,015 

1884 

41,373 

53,196 

2,667,866 

63,707 

1885 

39,107 

61,617 

1,486,849 

38.244 

1886 

39,384 

70,319 

616,652 

17.868 

1887 

15,245  . 

27.270 

629,054 

14,291 

1888 

714,856 

16,115 

16,156 
20,197 

1889 

805,580 

1890 

893,114 

1891 

1,052,887 

19,230 

1892 

1,982,151 
777,953 

51,624 
14,349 

1893 

1.307 

1,838 

1S94 

53 

27,182 

27,2:^ 

25,370 

2,267.791 

40,082 

)«95 

268 

24.563 

24,831 

31,673 

2.917,730 

43,408 

1896 

127 

23,634 

23,761 

25,827 

4,335.511 

71,576 

1897 

62 

21,416 

21,478 

20,248 

6,498,315 

84,914 

1898 

233 

7,656 

7,789 

9.101 

2,852,191 

38.516 

1899 

1,458 

74,960 

76.418 

86,087 

4.760.047 

60,174 

1900 

2,814 

79,607 

82,321 

1 12,040 

4,776,979 

67,265 

1901 

3,931 

85,063 

88,984 

131,629 

3,856,381 

63,284 

1902 

5,210 

118,700 

123,910 

195,674 

2,216,862 

47,959 

There  are  at  present  depastured  in  Australasia  74,348,003  sheep  and 
8,472,880  cattle,  of  which  20,342,727  sheep  and  1,460,663  cattle  are 
in  New  Zealand.  In  that  colony  the  industry  of  sheep  and  cattle  raising 
has  now  reached  such  a  stage  that  practically  the  whole  of  the  stock 
available  for  market  is  used  up  every  year  either  locally  or  for  export, 
and  as  a  consequence  the  numbers  of  both  kinds  of  stock  are  stationaiy, 
and  have  been  so  for  some  years  past.  In  the  states  of  the  Common- 
wealth a  different  state  of  things  prevails.  In  New  South  Wales  there 
is  usually  a  large  surplus  of  sheep  beyond  the  state's  requirements  ; 
while  the  cast  of  cattle  is  below  the  local  demand,  and  is  supplemented 
by  the  importation  of  stock  from  Queensland,  the  net  import  from  that 
State  for  the  past  four  years  being  306,766  head.  The  other  four 
States  have  each  a  deficiency  of  cattle  and  sheep. 

It  is  estimated  that  in  an  average  year  the  ''  cast ''  of  cattle  is  10*25 
per  cent. — that  is  to  say,  that  percentage  of  all  the  cattle  depastured 
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would  be  of  marketable  age,  could  they  be  made  fit  for  slaughtering. 
Afisuming  this  is  as  the  basis  of  calculation  it  is  estimated  that  in  the 
Commonwealth  there  are  annually  250,000  head  of  cattle  in  excess 
of  those  required  for  food  and  independent  of  those  preserved  or 
frozen. 

The  year  1902  was  a  disastrous  one  to  sheep  and  cattle  breeders  in 
the  Commonwealth,  and  especially  to  those  of  Queensland  and  New 
South  Wales,  but  owing  to  the  copious  rains  which  have  fallen  the 
prospects  for  the  1903  season  are  remarkably  bright.  Fodder  is 
abundant,  and  the  lambing  returns  are  very  satisfactory,  nevertheless 
it  will  be  some  time  before  there  is  any  great  quantity  of  meat 
available  for  export.  This  is  unfortunate  in  view  of  the  export 
trade  which  has  been  so  patiently  built  up ;  but  as  it  is  now  an 
established  fact  that  Australian  meat  is  greatly  appreciated  in  England, 
and  can  be  exported  largely  at  remunerative  prices,  there  are  strong 
elements  of  hope  for  future  progress  when  better  seasons  are 
experienced. 

During  the  years  1894  and  1895  several  attempts,  more  or  less 
successful,  were  made  to  place  live  cattle  and  sheep  in  the  English 
market.  A  great  difficulty  in  the  way  of  establishing  such  a  trade 
was  the  wildness  of  the  cattle,  the  mortality  in  some  of  the  shipments 
being  sufficiently  high  to  provoke  strong  criticism  in  England  as  to  the 
cruelty  to  which  the  cattle  were  subjected  by  being  shipped  on  such  a 
long  voyage.  It  is  to  be  feared,  however,  that  these  expressions  of 
opinion  were  prompted,  not  altogether  by  the  alleged  sufferings  of  the 
cattle,  but  to  a  large  extent  by  the  interests  of  the  English  producer 
and  the  American  exporter.  At  the  same  time,  it  is  clear  that  a 
permanent  and  profitable  trade  cannot  be  established  until  the  cattle 
have  been  handled  sufficiently  to  bring  them  into  a  tractable  condition, 
for  the  present  system  of  depasturing  followed  in  Australia  renders  the 
stock  too  wild  to  endure  a  long  stay  on  shipboard.  In  view  of  the 
vast  population  of  the  United  States,  any  increase  in  the  export  of  live 
cattle  hx>m  that  country  cannot  be  anticipated.  The  trade  of  the 
Argentine  Republic  with  Great  Britain  in  chilled  and  frozen  beef  has 
increased  during  the  last  three  years  from  £200,000  to  dei,700,000. 
The  increase  is  partly  due  to  the  stoppage  of  the  export  of  live  cattle 
owing  to  disease,  and  partly  to  the  falling  off  in  Australian  exports, 
and  at  the  present  time  about  one-fourth  of  the  British  imports  of 
chilled  and  frozen  beef  comes  from  the  Argentine.  With  the  revocation 
of  the  order  restricting  the  importation  of  live  cattle  both  from  the 
Argentine  and  Uruguay,  it  is  expected  that  the  primest  beeves  will  be 
shipped  from  these  countries  alive.  As  far  as  concerns  Great  Britain 
it  nuiy  be  noted  here  that  the  1902  returns  show  a  decrease  in  cattle 
and  sheep  as  compared  with  1892.  With  the  growth  of  population 
and  general  advance  in  the  standard  of  living  among  the  middle  and 
lower  classes,  the  homo  supplies  of  meat  become  yearly  more  inadequate 
to  meet  demands,  and  there  is  consequently  an  annual  increase  in  the 
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imports  from  abroad.  The  oomparatiye  figures  for  population  and  live 
fitock  in  the  United  Kingdom  during  the  years  1892  and  1902  ac& 
as  follows :— ' 

PopulftUon.  Qftttle,  Sheep. 

1892    38,110,250  11,519,400  33,642,800 

1902    41,869,120  11,376,970  30,066,600 

Dairt-farmiivq. 

Dairj-btrming  has  of  late  years  made  fair  progress  in  Australasia^ 
especially  in  New  South  Wales,  Victoria,  New  Zealand,  axkdy  nKure 
recently,  in  Queensland.  The  introduction  of  the  factory  system  at 
convenient  centres  and  the  use  of  the  cream^separator  have  done  much 
to  cause  the  extension  .of  the  industry.  The  number  of  dairy  oowa 
at  the  end  of  1902,  and  the  estimated  quantity  of  milk  produced  in 
each  state  during  that  year,  were. as  follow  in- 


state. 


No.ofJDKk7CkJw«. 


New  South  Wales 361,287 

Victoria 456,000* 

Queensland    108,800* 

South  Australia 75,638 

Western  Australia  24,324 

Tasmania 33,316 


QasnU^  of  Hik  pro- 
duced (estimatodX 

114,742,000  gallona 

149,146,000      „ 

25,483,000      „ 

23,064.000      „ 

5,624,000      „ 

10,690,000      „ 


ComiBtonwealth    1,049,365 

New  ZealaQd 428,773 


328,668,000 
155,250,000 


Australasia  1,478,138  483,918,000      „ 

*  Estimated ;  aotaal  figures  not  available. 

The  estimated,  value  of  the  milk  and  its  products,  butter  and  cheese^ 
and  of  the  return  obtained  from  swine,  together  with  the  total  value  of 
dairy  produce  for  each  state  in.  1902,  will  be  found  below : — 


state. 

Value.of  Milk, 

Butter, 

andOheese. 

Vftlue  of  Return 
from  Swino. 

Totmyalne 

nairvMidSwiot 
Produoe. 

N^w8«oth  Walte 

£ 
2,276,000 
2,910,000 
772.000 
447,000 
128,000 
446.000 

£ 
372,000 
•       490,000 
170,000 
148,000 
113,000 
97,000 

£ 
2,647,009 

Victoria   ». 

3,40Q,0Qa> 

Qneenslsnd !..» ••%« • 

942,009 

South  Australia » 

596,000 

Western  Australia 

241,000 

Tssmania  ........................  t .  t ....  r  t 

543,000 

Commonweeklth  .».. -.,, 

6,978,000 
2,608,000 

1,390,000 
371,000 

8,366,000 

NfewZealand  

2,979,000 

Austiialima' 

9,586,090 

1,761,000 

11,347,009 
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Hie  value  of  production  shown  in  the  foregoing  table  for  1902  is, 
notwithstanding  the  drought,  greater  than  in  the  previous  year,  for, 
though  the  quantity  of  milk  products  was  less  in  most  of  the  states, 
the  prices  obtained  by  the  farmed  were  considerably  higher  than  those 
realised  in  190k 

The- production  of  buttw  and  cheese  in  each  state  during  1902  is 
estimated  to  have  been  as  follows  :— 

state.  Batter.  Cheese. 

New  So«th  Wales  ...» 29^950,977  ft.  4,148,038  lb. 

Victoria    39,227,754  „  3,840,561  „ 

QueensUnd  4,851,-362  „  952,013  „ 

SoDth  AuettalU  4,521,246  „  705,969  „ 

Western  AustnOia 359,670,, 

Tasmania 700,402  „  327,934  „ 

Commonwealth    79,611,411  „  9,983,515  „ 

Kew  Zealand  43,530,000.,,  11,500,000,, 

Aust^lasia     ....,  123,141>41<I  „  21,483,515  „ 

The  states  having  a  surplus  of  butter  and  cheese  available  for  ex- 
portation during  1902  are  shown  in  the  following  table  : — 

I        state.                                          Butter.  Oheeee. 

Victoria  14,194,875  lb.  493,727  lb. 

New  Zealand 28,444^304-,,  8,368,080,, 

Tasmaaia ...r........  124,086  ,,, 

Total    42,639,179  „  8,985,893  „ 

'N^w  South  Wales  was  formerly  both  an  importer  and  an  exporter 
of  bntter,  for  only  during  the  spring  and  early  summer  months  was 
the  production  larger  than  the  local  requirements,  while  during  the 
reouhinder  of  the  year  bntter  had'  to  be  imported  to  meet  the  local 
demand*  In  favourable  seasons  this  state  now  exports  butter  to  the 
United  Kingdom  on  a  fair  scale  ;  but  a  large  quantity  of  New  Zealand 
butter  is  still  sent  to  the  New  South  Wales  markets  on  account  ot 
the  more  satisfactory  pitice  realised  thei^e.  Iliere  is  also  an  importation 
from  South'  Aiistralia  and  VictoriJa  for  the  sujpply  of  the  districts 
adjacent  to  those  states.  Queensland  has  lately  become  an 
exporter  of  butter,  1897  being  the  first  year  when  the  export  exceeded 
the  import.  The  net  export  in  that  year  was  179,490  lb.,  which  in 
1901  had  increa.<«Bd  to  2,044,073  lb.  Owing  to  an  unfavourable  season 
in  1902,  however^  the  imports  exceeded  the  exports  by  2,718,434  lb.  t£ 

The  net  imports  of  bntter  and  cheese  during  1902  are  sh^yi^ 
below: —  *)2 

Stftte.  Butter.  Cheetie 

New  South  Wilei 1,779,61*3  lb.  873,6271b. 

Queensland   2,718,434,,  708,295,, 

Soath  Anatralia 881,499,,  166,522,, 

Weatem  Anetmlia &/727,0ll  „  1,163,666  „ 

Tasmania  ....« 553,172  „ 

ToUl 11,659,729,,  2,902,109,, 
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From  the  foregoing  figures  it  will  be  seen  that  those  states  which 
produce  a  surplus  of  butter  and  cheese  have,  after  providing  for  the 
deficiency  of  the  other  states,  a  balance  available  for  exportation  to 
outside  countries,  this  balance  in  1902  amounting  to  30,979,450  lb.  of 
butter  and  6,083,784  lb.  of  cheese.  An  export  trade  in  butter  and 
cheese  has  long  been  maintained  by  New  Zealand,  while  in  recent  years 
Victorian,  New  South  Wales,  and  South  Australian  butters  and,  more 
recently  still,  Queensland  butters  have  been  sent  to  the  London 
market,  and  their  very  favourable  reception  has  given  a  fresh  stimulus 
to  the  dairying  industry  in  those  states.  The  unfavourable  season 
in  1902,  however,  caused  a  falling  off  of  50  per  cent,  in  Queensland's 
butter  production.  Recently  a  fair  number  of  co-operative  factories 
has  been  established,  and  with  a  continuance  of  favourable  climatic 
conditions  there  is  a  bright  prospect  before  the  industry.  It  is  hoped 
that  before  long  facilities  will  be  available  for  shipping  the  product 
direct  from  Brisbane  to  London,  thus  avoiding  the  double  handling  of 
the  butter,  much  of  which  is  at  present  shipped  via  Sydney.  The 
rapidity  with  which  this  trade  is  growing  may  be  gauged  from  the 
following  table,  which  shows  the  quantity  of  butter  exported  to  the 
United  Kingdom  during  the  fourteen  years  ended  1902  :-y— 


ExportinflT  state. 

Year. 

New  South 
Wales. 

Victoria. 

Queensland. 

South 
Australia.    • 

New  Zealand. 

1889 

lb. 

284,251 

689,160 

391,180 

1,532,782 

2.846,989 

4,333,927 

1,852.360 

1,741,272 

5,431,109 

5,309,811 

7,006,701 

8,477,617 

5,985,784 

121,672 

lb. 

505,478 

1,286,583 

3,778,775 

6,446,900 

13,141,423 

22,139,521 

21,127,025 

16.452,649 

15,460,867 

13,648,293 

26,045,210 

26,185,679 

17,180,468 

1,424,460 

lb. 

lb. 

lb. 
2,363,088 

1890 

10,850 
23,864 

Q  n»-<?  o  ;  ^ 

1891 

3,-4ii,  7<j8 

1892 

4,648,980 

1893 
1894 

1,064 

357,087 

1,233,539 

1,017,629 

242.872 

16,240 

389,836 

894,992 

707,448 

162,456 

5,864,656 
6,590,640 

6,181,728 

1895 
1896 

31,420 

1897 
1898 
1899 
1900 
1901 
1902 

407,199 
628,296 
741,308 

872,244 
208,740 

8,943,088 
9,051,168 
13,608,224 
18,677.552 
19,141,136 
19,063,184 

Tasmania  also  sent  about  20,000  lb.  of  butter  to  the  United  Kingdom 
in  1902,  but  the  effects  of  the  unfavourable  seasons  in  the  past  two 
years  on  the  general  totals  for  the  Commonwealth  will  be  apparent 
from  the  above  table. 

In  average  years  the  price  obtained  for  Australian  butter  in 
London  is  higher  than  the  rates  ruling  in  the  local  market;  and  as 
there  can  hardly  be  a  limit  placed  to  the  capacity  of  Australasia 
to  produce  butter  and  cheese,  it  is  probable  that  these  higher 
prices  will  have  the  effect  of  greatly  stimulating  the  dairy  industry 
throughout  all  these  states.      In  connection  with  this  subject,  it  may 
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be  mentioned  that  the  value  of  the  butter,  cheese,  and  eggs  imported 
into  the  United  Kingdom  during  1902  was  £20,526,690,  £6,412,002, 
and  £6,308,985  respectively.  The  supply  is  chiefly  drawn  from  the 
Ck>ntinent  of  Europe  and  from  America,  and  of  the  total  amounts 
mentioned,  the  only  imports  from  Australasia  were  butter  to  the  value 
of  £1,183,966,  and  cheese  to  the  value  of  £131,054,  practically  the 
whole  of  the  cheese,  and  £781,872  worth  of  butter  from  New  Zealand 
being  included  in  the  Australasian  figures. 

It  may  not  be  out  of  place  to  remark  that  in  one  or  two  of  the 
states  the  export  of  butter  has  helped  to  maintain  prices  in  the  local 
markets,  and  tended  to  restrict  home  consumption.  If  a  season  of 
great  prosperity  visits  Australia  there  will  be  a  very  large  inci-ease  in 
the  local  demand,  with  a  consequent  limitation  in  the  supply  available 
for  export,  so  that  it  may  be  concluded  that  under  any  circumstances  the 
prospects  of  the  industry  are  encouraging.  Even  under  existing  circum- 
stances local  consumption  shows  a  considerable  increase.  For  example, 
in  Victoria,  the  consumption  in  1899  was  33,006,718  lb.,  in  1900, 
35,968,878  lb.,  and  in  1901,  39,208,646  lb.,  being  a  gradual  increase 
in  the  local  demand  at  the  rate  of  about  3,000,000  lb.  per  annum. 

It  is  interesting  to  note  that  the  imports  of  dairy  produce  and 
margarine  into  the  United  Kingdom  during  1902  reached  a  total  value 
of  £31,350,000,  the  highest  yet  recorded.  The  following  figures 
furnished  by  the  Board  of  Agriculture,  London,  show  the  percentages  of 
importsof  butter  contributed  by  the  various  countries  from  which  supplies 
were  drawn  during  the  last  five  years.  It  will  be  seen  that  Denmark 
maintains  the  leading  position,  while  Russia  occupies  second  place, 
having  more  than  doubled  its  contribution  during  the  five  years,  and 
that  Australasia  in  1902  only  furnished  6  per  cent,  of  the  total,  of 
which  New  Zealand's  share  was  nearly  4  per  cent : — 


Year. 


Denmark 


Russia. 


FYanoe. 


Holland.   Sweden. 


Canada. 


New 
Zealand. 


Australia 


other 
Countries 


1898 
1899 
1900 
1901 
1902 


per  cent 
45-65 
4219 
43-99 
48*18 
42-85 


per  cent. 
6-82 
4-10 
6«2l 
10-22 
12*82 


per  cent  per  cent. 
12*99  ~-^ 

10*44 

9*53 

8-42 
10-42 


per  cent,  per  cent. 

0*10      4*5)Q 


8-40 
8-87 
8*07 
9*90 


9*19 
7*26 
580 
4*87 
4*82 


4*89 
7*38 
4*09 
5*82 
719 


per  cent. 
218 
3*29 
4*85 
4-52 
8*98 


per  cent. 
6*21 
7*79 
10*46 
670 
2*02 


per  cent. 
5-88 
9*16 
6*71 
8*25 
6*50 


During  the  last  decade  the  average  yearly  increase  in  the  quantity 
of  butter  imported  into  the  United  Kingdom  was  about  8,500  tons. 
The  increase  is  partly  accounted  for  by  the  rapid  growth  of  the 
population  generaUy,  but  more  by  reason  of  the  fact  that  the  enlarging 
population  of  the  towns  is  drawing  more  and  more  new  milk  from  the 
chum  and  leaving  less  for  butter  and  cheese  making.  Moreover,  the 
number  of  cows  per  head  of  the  population  is  decreasing  rapidly,  and 
at  the  present  time  there  are  11  cows  less  per  1,000  inhabitants  thait 
was  the  case  ten  years  ago. 
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Swine. 

The  breeding  of  swine  is  usually  carried  on  in  conjunction  with  dairy- 
farming,  and  the  following  table  shows  the  number  of  swine  in  each 
state  at  ten-year  intervals  since  1871  : — 


state. 

] 

^umb«r  of  Swine. 

1871, 

1881. 

189L 

lOOL 

iMtt. 

New  South  Walei*    ... 
Victoria 

218,193 
177,447 
32,707 
95,542 
14,265 
52,863 

213,916 

239,926 

56,438 

120,718 

22,530 

49,660 

253,189 

286,780 

122,672 

83,797 

25,930 

73,620 

266,730 

350,370 

121,641 

89,875 

61,025 

58,716 

192,097 

350,370* 

77,202 

Queensland 

South  Auatralia 

Western  Australia. .... 
Tasmania 

83,791 
62,766 
52,093 

Commonwealth  .. 
New;  Zealand 

586,017 
151,460 

703,188 
200,083 

845,883 
908,812 

947,357 
234,024 

808,317 
193,740 

Australasia 

737,477 

903.271 

1,154,700 

1.171,381 

1,002,057 

*  Ye»r  1901,  no  laUr  Infomatlon. 

The  production  of  swine  should  be  a  large  ftictor  in  dairy- farming, 
but  the  increase  in  the  number  of  pigs  has  not  been  so  large  as  might 
have  been  expected.  Tn  Queensland,  Tasmania,  South  Australia,  and 
New  Zealand  the  number  of  swine  is  actually  less  now  th&a  in 
1891.  Victoria  possessed  the  largest  stock  in  1901,  with  29*9 
per  cent,  of  the  total  number  in  Australasia ;  then  came  New 
South  Wales  and  New  Zealand  with  22*7  per  cent,  and  19*1  per  cent. 
re.s|)ectively ;  Queensland  had  10*4  per  cent,  of  the  total ;  South 
Australia,  7*7  per  cent. ;  Western  Australia,  5-2  per  cent ;  and  Tas- 
mania, 5*0  per  cent. 

The  products  of  the  swine — bacon,  ham,  lard,  and  salt  pork — are 
now  exported  by  all  the  states  witk  the  exception  of  New  South 
Wales  and  Western  Australia,  as  is  shown  by  the  following  table, 
which  shows  the  excess  of  exports  in  the  year  1 902  : — 


state. 

iaconondUam. 

Salt  and 
FiOBenPork. 

iMCd. 

Net  Value 
exported. 

New  South  Wales 

£ 

•63,216 

131,903 

1^.706 

'27.990 

•134,430 

2,247 

£ 
5,356 

514 
3,667 

♦l,'3i'2 

£ 

•11,555 

9,836 

1,803 

•13,463 

•1,986 

•1,380 

£ 
•69,415 
142,253 

Victoria 

Queensland 

22,176 
14,537 

South  Australia 

Western  Australia 

•137,727 
867 

Tasmania 

Commonwealth 

*18,800              8.226 

•16,734 
2,470 

•27,309 

30,778 

New  Zealand 

18,450 

9,868 

Australasia 

•360 

18,083 

•14,264 

3,460 

*  Excess  of  imports. 
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Poultry  and  Minoe  IwDtwraiBs. 

A.n  estimate  is  given  below  of  the  value  of  the  production  of  poultry 
and  eggs,  together  with  that  arising  from  bee-farming,  in  each  state 
daring  the  year  1902  : — 

SUte  Poultry  and  Eggs.      Honey  and  BeMwax. 

New  South  Walet £732,000  £24,000 

Victoria    716,000  15,000 

QneeoBUnd .  305,000  6.000 

South  Australia 343,000  10,000 

Weetem  Australia 17S,000  3,000 

Taamauia 105»000  4,000 

Ck)mmonwealth  £2,379,000  £61,000 

NewZeahmd  , 471,000  16,000 

,     Australasia £2,850,000  £77,000 

The  most  remarkable  feature  is  the  trade  in  eggs  between  South 
Australia  as  supplier  and  New  South  Wales,  Victoria,  and  Western 
Australia  as  buyers.  The  returns  for  1902  show  that  during  that  year 
South  Australia  exported  eggs  to  the  value  of  £105,463  to  these  States, 
viz.,  £4,585  to  Victoria,  £27,168  to  New  South  Wales,  and  £73,710 
to  Western  Australia.  The  bulk  of  the  trade  with  New  South  Wales 
is  transacted  with  the  Barrier  district,  which  is  commercially  a  depend- 
ency of  South  Australia. 

During  the  last  few  years  an  important  trade  has  sprung  up  in  the 
export  of  frozen  poultry,  and  frozen  rabbits  and  hares.  In  1902, 
98,462  fowls,  21,699  ducks,  geese,  and  turkeys,  113,125  pairs  of  rabbits, 
and  61,448  hares  were  exported  from  New  South  Wales  through  the 
Oovernment  Depot.  The  total  value  of  frozen  poultry,  game,  and 
rabbits  exported  during  1902  amounted  to  £43,181,  of  which  about 
£24,000  worth  was  sent  to  South  Africa. 

In  Victoria  the  export  of  rabbits  and  hares  has  reached  much  larger 
dimensions,  over  3,250,000  pairs,  valued  at  £160,000,  being  sent  away 
in  1902.  In  addition  to  this  there  was  an  export  of  over  £30,000 
worth  of  frozen  poultry  and  game.  In  this  state,  as  in  New  South 
Wales,  a  large  number  of  persons  tind  remunerative  employment  in 
trapping  hares  and  rabbits. 

At  the  Government  Dep6t  in  New  Zealand  during  1902,  75,000  head 
of  poultry  were  dressed  and  exported,  the  bulk  of  which  was  consigned 
to  South  African  markets. 

The  exports  of  poultry  and  game  from  South  Australia  in  1902 
smounted  to  about  £20,000.. 
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PilSTORAL  AND  DaIBY  PrODUCTIOK. 

The  total  value  of  pastoral  and  dairy  production,  including  that  from 
poultry  and  bee  farming,  during  the  year  1902,  in  each  state  and  in  the 
whole  of  Austi-alasia,  together  with  the  value  per  inhabitant,  were  as 
shown  in  the  following  table : — 

Total  Value  of  y-,_^ 

'^^-  ^rSSi.^t^'^      per  inhabitant. 

£  £    B.  d. 

New  South  Wales 14,134,000  10    1  0 

Victoria    8,479,000  7    0  6 

Queensland 4,439,000  8  12  6 

South  Australia 2,848^000  7  14  0 

Western  Australia 1,458,000  6  14  0 

Tasmania 1,263,000  7    3  0 

Commonwealth  32,621,000  8    8    0 

NewZeahind  10,342,000  12  16    0 

Australasia  42,963,000  9    3    0 

The  following  table  gives  similar  information  for  the  last  four 
census  periods.  It  will  be  seen  that  the  only  states  which  show 
increases  since  1891  are  Western  Australia,  Tasmania,  and  New 
Zealand : — 


State. 

1871. 

1881. 

1891. 

190L 

New  South  Wales  

£ 
8,709,000 
7,260,000 
1,959,000 
1,800,000 
274,000 
734,000 

£ 
13,151.000 
7,499,000 
4,186.000 
3,178,000 
431,000 
1,093,000 

£ 

17,460,000 
9,321,000 
7,561,400 
3,148,525 
647.350 
1,117,550 

£ 
15.598,000 

Victoria   

9,242,000 

Queensland 

6.670,000 

South  Australia 

2,936,000 

Western  Australia 

1,344,000 

Tasmania 

1,100,000 

Commonwealth 

20,736,000 
3,210,000 

29,538,000 
7,096,000 

39,256,825 
9,153,225 

36,890,000 

New  Zealand  

9,970,000 

rTotal 

23,946,000 

36,634,000 

48,409,050 

46,860,000 

Australasia-! 

i  Per  head. 

£    8.   d. 

12    7    7 

£    8.   d. 
13    3  U 

£     8.    d. 
12  12    0 

£     8.    d. 
10    4    6 

On  reference  to  the  above  table,  it  will  be  seen  that  although  the 
total  production  has  been  nearly  doubled  since  1871  the  value  per  head 
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has  decreased  considerably.  In  1901  the  value  of  pastoral  and  dairy 
production  was  j£l,549,000  less  than  in  1891 ;  but  to  a  great  extent 
this  was  due  to  diminished  production  causeil  by  a  succession  of  dry 
seasons — the  cast  of  both  sheep  and  cattle  being  much  reduced  as 
compared  with  1891.  On  the  other  hand,  the  production  of  butter  was 
larger,  and  also  the  export  of  meat,  as  will  be  seen  below : — 

Pradooe.  laOL  1901. 

Wool,  as  in  grease Lb.  661,229,000  673,914,000 

Cast  of  sheep  No.    17,000,000  10,346,000 

CastofcaUle  No.       1,216,000  1,014,000 

Batter  prodoced Lb.    70,628,000  131,398,606 

Meat  export Cwt.     1,454,000  3,322,939 

The  movement  in  prices  will  be  seen  from  the  following  tabulation, 
which  is  based  chiefly  on  an  analysis  of  the  New  South  Wales  trade. 
The  prices  of  1902  are  represented  by  1,000 : — 


Year. 

Price  Leveta  of- 

W06L 

Batter. 

CatUe. 

Tallow. 

HIdee. 

1891 

836 

838 

464 

715 

802 

1802 

821 

844 

457 

730 

685 

1803 

735 

781 

377 

809 

607 

1804 

680 

647 

289 

751 

560 

1895 

767 

562 

285 

695 

728 

1896 

809 

790 

474 

626 

611 

1897 

780 

783 

371 

590 

804 

1898 

829 

832 

490 

669 

855 

1899 

1,171 

863 

455 

801 

969 

1900 

951 

830 

564 

869 

1,025 

1901 

863 

868 

724 

836 

1,134 

1902 

1,000 

1,000 

1,000 

1,000 

1,000 

The  price  of  wool,  which  advanced  suddenly  in  1899,  declined  again 
during  1900  and  1901,  but  there  was  an  advance  in  1902,  which  partly 
compensated  for  the  small  clip. 


Employment  in  Pastoral  and  Dairying  Pursuits. 

The  following  tables  show  the  total  number  of  persons  engaged  in 
pastoral  and  dairying  pursuits  in  Australasia  for  the  years  1891  and 
1901.  In  each  case  the  figures  include  only  the  direct  producers  who 
were  working  on  holdings  in  March  of  the  respective  years,  and  do 
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not  take  into  account  persons  employed  in  but^^er  factcnies;  or  casual 
hands  engaged  at  other  periods  of  l^e  yeari^*-* 

Pastoral. 


r 

1891. 

1901. 

Males. 

Femalet. 

Udm. 

Females. 

New  South  Wales «... 

Victoria 

.  26,176 
5,660 

.  12,530 
3,582 
1,530 
1,859 
6,486 

334 

1,881 

198 

317 

«8 

142 

90 

31,312 

11,650 

16,714 

4,112 

1,633' 

957 

12,014 

595 

1,692 

180 

Queensland... 

South  Australia 

81 

Western  Australia. 

52 

26 

Kew  Zealand 

156 

Total  

57,828 

3,oee 

78,392 

2,7182 

Total— Males  and  Females  :  G0,88a 


81,174. 


Daistino. 


Males. 

Females. 

Males. 

Females. 

New  South  Wales 

4,996 

4,850 

1,121 

419 

175 

181 

2,793 

4,768 

2,933 

455 

1,014 

72 

265 

180 

15,850 

11,701 

3,170 

839 

350 

561 

7,586 

2,285 

5,877 

826 

Victoria 

Queensland , 

South  Australia 

2,029 
144 

Western  Australia 

TasBiania 

337 

New  Zealand 

1,664 

Total  

14,535 

9,677 

40,057 

13il52 

Total— Males  and  Females  :  24,212 


53,209. 


From  the  above  table  it  will  be  seen  that  there  has  been  an  increase 
equal  to  58  per  cent,  in  the  number  of  persons  engaged  in  pastoral 
and  dairying  pursuits  during  the  last  ten  years;  This  is  chiefly  owing 
to  the  rapid  expansion  of  the  dairying  industry,  especially  in  the 
three  larger  provinces,  where  the  increase  intliis  branch  was  more  than 
double  that  of  the  first  year  of  the  period.  CJomparing  the  number  of 
persons  employed  with  the  total  stock  expressed  in  terms  of  sheep,  it 
will  be  found  that  the  proportion  in  1501  was  1  person  to  every  1,552 
sheep,  as  against  1  to  every  3,070  sheep  in  1891.  The  decreased 
proportion  in  1901  is  of  course  partly  attributable  to  the  loss  in  stock 
from  unfavourable  seasons^  but  it  arises  chiefly  from  the  greater  lusoimt 
of  ^nployment  in  the  dairying  industa'y,  as  well  as  from  the  tendency 
previously  mentioned  to  divide  the  sheep  into  sodaller  flocks. 
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THE  colonists  of  Australasia  have  always  manifested  an  objection 
to  the  maintenance  of  a  large  standing  army,  and  shown  a 
disposition  to  rely  mainly  upon  the  patriotism  and  valour  of  the 
citizens  for  their  own  defence*  As  the  Commonwealth,  however^ 
possesses  a  more  or  less  complete  system  of  fortifications  armed 
with  expensive  ordnance,  which  requires  a  more  regular  and  constant 
attendance  than  could  well  be  bestowed  by  those  who  devote  only  a 
portion  of  their  time  to  military  afiairs,  it  is  necessary  that  there 
should  be  in  each  of  the  states  a  small  permanent  military  force, 
consisting  for  the  most  part  of  artillery  and  submarine  miners,  whose 
chief  duty  is  to  man  the  fortifications  and  keep  the  valuable  armaments 
therein  in  a  state  of  efficiency,  to  be  ready  for  any  emergency.  At 
the  same  time^  it  is  expeeted  that  th^  will  prove  the  nucleus  lor  an 
effective  defence  force  if  ever  hostilities  should  unfortunately  ooeur. 
The  responsibility  for  the  defence  of  Australia  now  lies  with  the  Federal 
Government,  and,  since  it  assumed  control  many  impi'ovements  in 
organization  have  been  effected,  while  the  expenditure '  has  been 
considerably  reduced. 

The  greater  portion  of  the  Australian  forces  consists  of  volunteers 
enrolled  under  a  system  of  partial  payment,  which  affords  a  defence  force 
without'  the  disadvantages  and  exp^ise  of  a  standing  army.  The  men 
receive  payment  according  to  the  number  of  parades  and  night  drills  they 
attend,  pa  compensation  for  wages  lost  while  absent  from  their  employ- 
ment for  the  purpose  of  receiving  military  instruction.  For  privates  the 
pay  is  eight  shillings  per  day.  The  remuneration  has  hitherto  varied 
in  the  different  states,  but  under  the  new  sidieme  introduced  by  Sir 
John  Forrest  an  uniform  rate  is  to  be  adopted  in  each  state  with  the 
exception  of  Tasmania.  Very  little  encouragement  is  extended  by  the 
Commonwealth  to  those  who  are  purely  volunteers,  as  the  system  has 
been  tried  in  the  various  states  and  found  unsatisfactory,  and  in 
New  Zealand  alone  is  the  volunteer  system  the  mainstay  of  defence. 

The  following  table  shows  the  strength  of  the  military  forces  main- 
tained in  eaoh  state  as  at.3CN;h  June^  1903.  The  total  number  of  men 
of  military  ages  (from  20  ta  40  years)  in.Austodaaia  was  ascertained  at 
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the  Census  of  1901  to  be  775,000,  and  compared  with  this  figure  the 
forces  of  the  states  appear  extremely  small. 


SUte. 

Paid. 

MiUtU  or 

PsrtiAUjr 

Paid. 

Voluntaeri. 

Totel 
ForoM^ 

[Headqaarters  Staff 

New  South  Wales 

25 

485 

366 

210 

51 

51 

40 

4,032 
3,272 
2,431 
1.857 
6 
3 

2,740 
2,432 

248 

1,390 
1,807 

25] 
8,157 

Victoria    , 

6,070 

Queensland ...r. 

2,889 

South  Australia 

1,908 

Western  Australia    

1,447 

Tasmania .....r 

1,850 

Commonwealth 

1,228 
400 

12,501 

8.617 
14,086 

22,346 

New  Zealand 

14,486 

1,628 

12,501 

22,703 

36,832 

The  relative  strength  of  the  various  arms  in  the  Commonwealth 
states  may  be  summarised  as  follows : — 

Staff,  administrative  and  educational  283 

Artillery- 
Field    987 

Garrison 2,199 

Engineers    625 

Mounted  troops 4,419 

Infantry  12,962 

Army  Service  Corps 210 

Army  Medical  Corps     512 

Veterinary  department   7 

Ordnance  department  102 

Pay  department 40 

Total 22,346 

In  addition  to  the  above  there  are  small  bodies  of  reserves  in  Kew 
South  Wales  and  Victoria,  and  rifle  clubs  are  enrolled  in  all  the  states 
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except  Tasmania.  These  men  are  all  trained  to  the  use  of  the  rifle,  and 
have  a  slight  knowledge  of  drill,  and  would  be  available  in  time  of 
war  to  complete  the  establishment  of  the  r^ular  forces.  The 
following  table  shows  the  strength  of  reservists,  members  of  rifle  clubs, 
and  school  cadets  in  the  various  states,  on  the  30th  June,  1903 : — 


state. 

New  South  Wales 

Victoria  , 

Queensland 

South  Australia 

Western  Australia    

Tasmania 

Commonwealth 

New  Zealand 

Australasia 33,773 


and  Members 
of  Rifle  Clubs. 

Cadets. 

4,043 

89 

20,504 

4,150 

3,274 

964 

3,497 

172 

31.318 

6,375 

2,455 

2,420 

7,804 


In  addition  to  the  military  forces  enumerated,  there  are  in  each  state, 
with  the  exception  of  Tasmania  and  Western  Australia,  small  corps 
of  Naval  Volunteer  Artillery,  or  partially-paid  forces  of  a  similar 
character,  capable  of  being  employed  either  as  light  artillery  land  forces 
or  on  board  the  local  war  vessels.  The  strength  of  these  marine  forces 
on  the  30th  June,  1903,  was  as  follows: — 


State. 

Paid. 

Partially  Paid. 

Unpaid. 

Total. 

New  South  Wales    

3 

105 

41 

20 

377 
115 
454 
133 

1 

381 

Victoria  

220 

Queensland     ..,-., »,-»--- 

206 
8 

701 

Sonth  Australia 

161 

Commonwealth 

169 

1,079 

> 

215 

1,463 

On  their  present  footing  the  combined  forces  of  the  Commonwealth 
states  are  nearly  24,000  strong,  as  will  be  seen  above,  and  of  these  about 
20,000  could  be  mobilised  in  a  very  short  time  in  any  one  of  the  states 
of  Queensland,  New  South  Wales,  Victoria,  or  South  Australia.  Most 
of  the  states  have  also  cadet  companies,  consisting  of  youths  attending 
schody  who  are  taught  the  use  of  arms  so  as  to  fit  them,  on  reaching 
manhood,  for  taking  a  patriotic  share  in  the  defence  of  their  country. 
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The  outbre&k  of  hostilitioB  with  ihe  Boers  in  October,  1899,  served 
CO  demonstrate  ^e  strength  of  the  loyalty  of  these  states  to  the  moUiet 
country.  From  all  parts  of  Australasia  members  of  the  Taiious  def^ioe 
forces,  as  well  as  civilians,  volunteered  for  service  with  the  Imperial 
troops  in  SouUi  Africa.  The  total  number  of  men  despatched  in  the 
various  contingents  was  22,928.  The  table  below  shows  the  niimber 
of  men  and  horses  sent  &om  each  state : — 


state. 

Offlcere. 

Non- 

oommiflsioned 

Offioen  and 

Men. 

Hones. 

New  South  Wales     

327 

183 

143 

78 

63 

35 

6,000 
3,393 
2,7^6 
1,460 
1,160 
827 

6,877 

Victoria  ".'.'..'. 

3,878 
3,085 

Queensland 

South  Australia 

1,624 

Western  Australia    

1,044 

Tasmania 

725 

Commonwealth  

829 
342 

15,686 
6,171 

16,133 

New  2<ealand  ,, 

6,662 

Australasia 

1,171 

21.757 

22,795 

In  addition  to  the  above,  several  special  service  oflScers  were,  at  the 
request  of  the  colonial  Governments,  .attached  to  the  British  troops  for 
the  purpose  of  gaining  experience,  and  1 4  nurses  were  despatched  from 
New  South  Wales. 

The  states  again  offered  to  assist  Great  Britain  on  the  outbreak  of 
hostilities  in  China.  The  Imperial  Authorities  accepted  the  offer,  and 
contingents  of  naval  volunteers  were  despatched  from  New  South. 
Wales  and  Victoria  numbering  260  and  200  men  respectively,  while 
South  Au^ralia  equipped  and  sent  the  gunboat  Protector. 


Naval  Defence. 

The  boundaries  of  the  Australian  Niival  Station  have  been  defined  as 
follow  :— From  95"  E.  long,  by  the  parallel  of  10'  R  lat.  to  130*  R 
long. ;  thence  north  to  2**'N.  lat.,  and  along  that  parallel  to  186*  E. 
long. ;  thence  north  to  12**  N.  lat.,  and  along  that  paralld  to  160*  W. 
long. ;  thence  south  to  the  Equator,  and  -east  to  149*  30'  W.  kmg.  -; 
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bounded  on  the  south  bj  the  Antaretic  Circle ;  and  including  the 
munerouB  gronps  of  islanda  situated  within  ihe  limits  specified. 

The  defence  of  Australasia  and  its  trade  is  entrusted  to  ships  of  ihe 
loiperiid  navy,  under  an  agreement  entered  into  between  the  British 
Oovemment  and  the  Governments  o£  the  Commonwealth  and  New  Zea- 
land. The  agreement  provided  that  the  naval  force  on  the  Australian 
Station  shall  conmst  of  not  less  than — 

1  Armotired  craiser,  first-olass ; 

2  Second-class  cruisers ; 

4  Third-class  omisers ;  '  \ 

4  Sloops ; 
and  of  a  Royal  Naval  Reserve  of  25  officers  and  700  seamen  and  stokers. 

This  force  is  under  the  control  and  orders  of  the  Naval  Commander- 
in-Chief  on  the  Australian  Station.  One  of  the  ships  is  to  be  kept  in 
reserve,  and  three  are  to  be  partly  manned  and  used  as  drill  ships  for 
training  the  Royal  Naval  Reserve,  the  remainder  being  kept  in  commis- 
sion and  fully  manned.  The  three  drill  ships  and  one  other  vessel  are  to 
be  manned  by  Australians  aud  New  Zealanders  as  far  as  procurable,  paid 
at  special  rates,  and  enrolled  in  proportion  to  the  relative  population  of 
the  Commonwealth  and  New  Zealand,  but  the  vessels  are  to  be  officered 
by  officers  of  the  Royal  Navy  and  of  the  Royal  Naval  Reserve.  In 
order  to  insure  the  inclusion  of  Australian-bom  officers  in  the  Royal 
Navy,  8  nominations  for  cadetships  are  to  be  given  annually  in  the 
Commonwealth  and  2  in  New  Zealand.  In  consideration  -  of  the  ser- 
vices rendered,  the  Commonwealth  is  to  pay  five-twelfths  and  New 
Zealand  one-twelfth  of  the  total  annual  cost  of  maintenance,  pro^4ded 
that  the  total  amount  to  be  paid  in  one  year  shall  not  exceed  £200,000 
and  £40,000  respectively.  In  reckoning  the  total  annual  cost,  a  sum 
equal  to  5  per  cent,  on  the  prime  cost  of  the  ships  composing  the  naval 
force  is  to  be  included.  The  agreement  covers  a  period  of  ten  years, 
and  only  terminates  if  notice  to  that  effect  shall  have  been  given  two 
years  previously,  viz.,  at  the  end  of  the  eighth  year,  or  at  the  end  of 
any  subsequent  year,  and  then  two  years  from  such  date.  In  time  of 
peace  one  drill  ship  and  one  other  cruiser  are  to  be  stationed  in  the 
waters  of  New  Zealand  as  their  headquarters,  but  they  may  be  tem- 
porarily removed  if  any  emergency  arises  to  justify  such  a  course.  The 
base  of  the  naval  fc»*ce  is  to  be  the  ports  of  Australia  and  New  Zea- 
laxidy  and  thttr  sphere  of  operations  Uie  waters  of  the  Australia,  China, 
and  East  Indies  Stations  where  the  Admiralty  believe  they  can  most; 
effectively  act  against  hostile  vessels  which  threat^i  the  trade  or  inter- 
ests of  Australia  and  New  Zealand.  No  change  in  this  arrangement 
QBxi  be  made  without  die -consent  of  the  (jk>vemments  of  the  Common- 
wealth and  New  2iealand,  aiid  nothing  in  the  agreement  shall  be  taken 
to  mean  that  the  naval  force  named  therein  shall  be  ihe  only  force  used 
in  Australasian  waters  should  the  necessity  arise  for  a  larger  force* 
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The  agreement  was  embodied  in  the  Naval  Agreement  Bill  and  passed 
by  the  Commonwealth  Parliament,  being  assented  to  on  the  28th  August, 
1903.  It  has  also  been  passed  by  the  New  Zealand  Parliament.  Prior 
to  this  agreement  the  defence  of  the  Australasian  coast  was  entrusted 
to  the  British  ships  on  the  Australian  Station  and  the  Australasian 
Auxiliary  Squadron,  and  these  vessels  are  still  on  duty. 

The  vessels  of  the  Imperial  fleet  which  are  still  on  service  are  detailed 
below.    The  Penguin  and  Dart  are  engaged  in  surveying  service. 


Name. 


J 


Armament 


Goot. 


I 


OoiJ 
enduniioe. 


ill 

is' 


i 


I 

k 


H 


Roval 

Arthur 
(flagship) 

Phoobe  . 


Twin 

cruiser,  1st 

class,  inro- 

tected. 
Twin-sorew 

cruiser,  8rd 


Archer . . 

Pylades.. 
Sparrow 

Lizard 

Torch   .. 

Penguin. 
Dart  .... 


Twin-screw 
cruiser.  8rd 


Screw  cruiser, 

8rd  class. 
Screw  gun- 

boafc,lst 

class. 
Screw  gun> 

boat,  Ist 

class 
Screw  sloop.. 


Screw  sloop., 
Screw  yacht. 


tons. 
7,700 


2,676 

1,770 

1,420 
805 

715 

960 

1,180 
470 


10,000 

7,500 

8,500 

1,510 
1,200 

1,000 

1,100 

700 


ft  in.  ft  in.  ft.  in. 
24  10.900  000    8 


16    6266  041    0. 

15    7  225  0 


16  11 200  0 
18    8165 


12    6165 
14    6180  0 


14    0,180  0 
1  I 

250  |12  11 188  0 


One0*2-in.  aL.,126-in. 
B.L.Q.r.,  12  6-Pr.,  5 
8-Pr.,  7  Nordenfeldt 

lght4-7Q.r.,88.in.Pr. 
Q.F'.,4M.,1L. 


080 


0  29 


0  Six6-in.5-ton  B.L.V.C.P. 
8  8-Pr.,  2  Nordenfeldt 

0  Eleven  5-in.  83-cwt  B.L. 

r    Il.,8M.,  IL. 
08ix4-in.  26-cwt.  B.L.R., 

I    2  Q.F.  Hotohkiss.  2  M. 

OSix  4-in.  25<^swt  B.L. 
I    4M. 


32 


OSix  4-iD.  Q.F..  2   8-Pr. 

I    Q.F.  Hotchki8S,2  0-46- 

I    in.  Maxim. 
88    OTwo  64-pr.  M.,  1  L.,  2 

I    M. 
25    22L.,2M. 


knots. 
1976 

tons. 
1.260 

19-2 

800 

16-5 

825 

12-6 

426 

18-7 

106 

12-6 

106 

18*26 

180 

10-1 

200 

7-5 

64 

knots. 
10,000 


4.S00 

7,000 
6,000 


2,000 


Q.F.,  Quick-firing  guns ;  M.,  Machine  guns ;  L.,  Light  guns  under  15  cwt ;  B.L.R.,  Breech-loading 
,  rifled  guns  ;  V.C.P.,  Vavasseur  Centre  Pivot 

The  Koyal  Arthur  has  no  armour,  but  carries  a  protective  deck  of 
steel,  varying  in  thickness  from  1  to  5  inches.  Her  6-inch  guns  are 
also  enclosed  in  casemates  of  steel  6  inches  thick.  Sydney  is  the  head- 
quarters of  the  fleet,  and  ranks  as  a  first-class  naval  station,  extensive 
repairing  yards  and  store-houses  having  been  provided  for  the  accommo- 
dation of  ships  of  war. 

The  ships  which  formed  the  Australian  Auxiliary  Squadron  are 
still  in  Australian  waters,  and  the  fleet  consists  of  five  fast  cruisers 
and  two  toi*pedo  gunboats  of  the  Archer  (improved  type)  and 
Rattlesnake  classes  of  the  British  Navy.  The  squadron  is  com- 
manded by  the  Admiral  on  the  Australian  Station,  whose  head- 
quarters are  in  Sydney,  where  a  residence  is  provided  for  him  by  the 
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state  of  New   South  Wales.      The  squadron,  which  arrived  in  Port 
Jackson  on  the  5th  September,  1891,  consists  of  the  following  vessels : — 


'Katoombft    . 
RinnroomA  . 

Mildora 

WalUroo    ... 
Ttanoga  ... 

Booamnng   . 
KarrakBtta    . 


V 


4B 

I 


Armament. 


Omis. 


1 


ill 

^8* 


tons. 

ft  in. 

ft  in. 

ft  in. 

2.675 
2,676 
2.676 
2,676 
2,676 

7.600 
7.600 
7.600 
7.500 
7.600 

17   6 
17   6 

16  6 

17  8 
17    6 

S860 
2650 
2060 
2650 
2660 

41  0 
41  0 
41  0 
41  0 
41   0 

786 
786 

8.600 
8.600 

10   8 
10   0 

2800 
2800 

27  0 
27   0 

•ht  4-7  Q.r.  gruni. 
eight  8-pr.  6.F.  guaa, 

J  one  7-pr.  M.L.K.  ^u 

"l  (boat  and  field),  four 

4 -45-111.  5-barrel  Nor- 

Ucnfeldt. 

Two  4*7  in.  Q,  F.  guni, 

four  3-pr.  Q.F.  guns. 


knots. 

19-2 
1ft -2 
19-2 

10-2 
l«-6 

100 

190 


Cool 
endunuice. 


111 


tons,  knots. 

300  I  6,000 

300  !  6.000 

:iO0  I  6.000 

300  I  6.000 

300  j  6.000 

160  12.600 
lUO  I  2.500 


*  Otuund  ship  of  resenre.       Q.F. — Quick-firing  guns.       M.L.B.— Muzsle*loading  rifled  guns. 

The  Boomerang  and  Karrakatta  are  classed  as  torpedo  gun-boats; 
all  the  other  vessels  are  third-class  screw  cruisers.  The  hull  of  each  vessel 
is  of  steel.  The  deck  armour  over  machinery  space  is  2-in.  and  1-in., 
and  the  conning-towers  are  protected  by  3-inch  armour,  except  in  the 
case  of  the  torpedo  gun-boats,  the  towers  of  which  have  1-in.  armour. 
Each  of  the  cruisers  carries  four,  and  each  of  the  torpedo  gun-boats 
three  torpedo  tubes.  In  the  event  of  any  of  the  squadron  being  lost, 
the  vessel  is  to  be  replaced  by  the  British  Crovemment. 

The  Commonwealth  possesses  a  number  of  vessels  which  are  available 
for  harbour  defence  in  Victoria,  Queensland,  and  South  Australia.  The 
names  and  classes  of  the  vessels  in  Victoria  are : — 


Name. 

Class. 

Displace- 
ment 

Armament 

Cerbems   

OoQDteas  of  Hope- 
toon. 

diiUen  

Armoured   turret    ship 
(twin  screw). 

First-class  steel    torpedo 
boat 

do             do 

Seoond-class  steel  torpedo 
boat 

do             do 
Wooden  torpedo  boat     . . 

tons. 
8.480 

120 

68 

12 

12 
12 

Four  10-in.  IS-ton  M.L.II..  six   6-pdr. 

Q.F..     four     1-in.      Nordenfeldt— 4 

barrels. 
Three  14-in.  Mark  IX  R.O.F.  torpedoes. 

and   two  2barrel   Nordenfeldt  1-in. 

M.  guns. 
Two  14-in.  Flume    torpedoes,  and  two 

Kfpfu,     

1-pdr.  Hotohkiss  Q.F.  guns. 
Two  14-in.  Mark  IV  ^ume  torpedoes. 

Lomdale   

Gordon  

do             do             do 
Two  14-in.  Mark  IV  Fiume  torpedoes, 
three  2-barrel  1-in.  Nordenfeldt  guns. 

The  turret  ship  Cerberus  is  in  good  condition,  and  it  is  proposed  to 
re-arm  her  with  modem  B.L.  guns,  in  which  case  the  vessel  will  be  an 
efficient  harbour  defence. 
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There  are  two  TesB^ayailable  for  harbour  defence  in  QneenslflEnd; 
and  particulars  of  their  armament  are  shown  below  : — 


NMoe..* 

OhM. 

ment. 

AmMmflat 

Oaymidah 

Pathuna 

do 

Tom. 
360 

MO 

One  8-in.  B.L..  <m^  (Mn.  B.L.  Jatm^bnog, 
two  8-pdr.   l^in.    Nordeofeldt,  ooe 

Maxim. 
One  6-iii.  BX. ;  two  6.ln.B.L. ;  two  U-in. 
QF.  Nordenfeklta ;    one  l-in.  foo^ 
barreUed  Nordenfeldt;   one   0*45-in 

In  South  Australia  one  twin-acrew  steel  cruiser,  the  Protector,  of  920 
tons,  is  available.  The  armament  of  the  Protector  consists  of  one  B-in. 
12-ton  B.L.,  five  G-in.  4-ton  B.L.,  and  four  3-pdr.  Q.F.  This  veaael  hu 
lately  seen  service  in  the  war  with  China,  and  was  reported  by  tbe 
Oommander-in-Cbief  of  that  station  to  be  "  an  efficient  and  well-kept 
man-of-war,  reflecting  credit  on  captain,  officers,  and  men."  There  are 
also  some  large  arms  available  in  South  Australia,  comprisiug  two 
6-in.  5-ton  B.L.  guns,  intended  for  use  in  an  auxiliary  gun- vessel,  and 
£ve  Catling  machine  guns  for  boat  or  land  service,  while  in  Tasmania 
there  is  one  torpedo  boat  with  dropping  gear  for  Whitehead  torpedoes. 
New  Zealand  possesses  three  Thomeycroft  torpedo  boats  and  two  steam 
launches  fitted  for  torpedo  work. 


Cost  of  Dsfbnob. 

The  following  table  shows  the  expenditure  by  the  Commcniwealth 
Government  on  naval  and  military  def^use  for  the  year  ended  30th 
June,  1903  ;— 

State.  Amouiit.  Per  haul. 

£  t.  d. 

New  South  Wales 274,028  3  II 

Victoria 265,722  4    5 

Queensland  „ 110,040  4    4 

.     South  Australia  56,062  3    1 

Western  Australia 33,661  3    1 

Tasmania 26,075  2  11 

Commcmwealth    £767,088  4    0 

In  all  the  states,  with  the  exception  of  Western  Australia,  a  certain 
amount  of  money  has  been  spent  out  of  loans  for  purposes  of  defence. 
The  amounts  tlms   spent  during  1902-3  were  as  follow: — 

£ 

Queensland 12,931 

South  Australia 3,303 

Tasmania    ^         346. 

Commonwealth.., » 16,670 

New  Zealand « 37,004 

AustnOasia £63;«74 
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The  total  loan  expenditure  in  each  state  for  defence  purposes  to  the 
end  of  the  financial  year  1902-3  was  as  follows : —  i 

state.  Amount  Per  bead. 

£  £.  B.  d. 

New  South  Wales •1,421,976  1    0  3 

Victoria    149.324  0    2  4 

Queensland , 377^097  0  14  8 

South  Australia 292,663  0  16  0 

Tasmania 128,180  0  14  7 

Commonwealth  2,369,260         0  12    3 

New  Zealand  733,839         0  18    2 

Australasia £3,103,099         0  13    3 

*  teoliisive  ef  i&812,486  for  tumU  station.  Pott  Jaokson. 

This  does  not  represent  the  whole  cost  of  the  fortifications,  a6  large 
sums  have  from  time  to  time  been  expended,  from  the  general  revenues 
of  the  states  in  the  construction  of  works  of  defence ;  the  amount  of 
such  payments,  however,  it  is  ^ow  impossible  to  determine. 

In  1890  a  military  commissioE.  was  appointed  by  the  Imperial  and 
the  different  Australian  Governments  to  take  evidence  and  report  on 
the  question  of  fortifying  King  George's  Sound,  Hobart,  Thursday  Island, 
and  Port  Darwin, .  at  the  joint  expense  of  the  states.  The  commission 
viisited  the  points  mentioned  during  1891,  and  as  a  result  of  the  evidence 
tak^3i  fortifications  were  erected  at  Xing  George's  Sound  and  Thursday 
Island,  and  it  is  probable  that  similar  works  Will  eventually  be  erected 
at  Hobart  «nd  Port  Darwin. 
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THE  high  rates  of  wages  which  have  generally  prevailed  in  Austral- 
asia and  the  cheapness  of  food  have  permitted  the  enjoyment  of 
a  great  degree  of  comfort,  if  not  of  luxury,  by  a  class  which  elsewhere 
knows  little  of  the  one  and  nothing  of  the  other ;  and  even  in  times 
of  trade  depression  and  reduced  wages  it  may  safely  be  said  that  the 
position  of  the  wage-earner  in  Australia  is  equal  to  that  occupied  by 
his  compeers  in  any  other  part  of  tl^  world.  Although  a  high 
standard  of  living  is  not  conducive  to  thrift,  saving  has  gone  on  with 
marked  rapidity,  notwithstanding  the  industrial  disturbances  resulting 
from  the  great  strikes  and  the  bank  crisis  of  1893.  Some  idea  of  the 
rate  and  extent  of  this  accumulation  of  wealth  may  be  obtained 
from  the  tables  showing  the  growth  of  deposits  with  banks.  The 
banking  returns,  however,  afford  in  themselves  but  an  incomplete  view 
of  the  picture ;  it  should  also  be  regarded  from  the  standpoint  of  the 
expenditure  of  the  people.  Both  of  these  subjects  are  dealt  with  in 
their  proper  places  in  this  volume,  and  these  evidences  of  the  social 
condition  of  the  people  need  not,  therefore,  be  further  considered  here. 

Newspapebs  and  Letters. 

Few  things  show  more  plainly  the  social  superiority  of  a  civilized 
people  than  a  heavy  correspondence  and  a  large  distribution  of  news- 
papers. In  these  respects  all  the  provinces  of  Australasia  have  for  many 
years  been  remarkable.  In  proportion  to  population  it  is  doubtful* 
whether  any  country  in  the  world  can  boast  of  a  larger  number  or  a 
better  class  of  newspapers  than  they  publish.  Great  advances  were 
made  in  this  respect  between  1871  and  1891,  but  the  rate  of  progress, 
both  in  number  and  in  excellence  of  production,  has  been  even  more 
rapid  since  the  year  last  named.  There  are  no  means  of  correctly 
estimating  the  number  of  newspapers  actually  printed  and  distributed 
in  the  states,  because  the  Post-office  carries  but  a  small  proportion  of 
the  circulation.  For  purposes  of  comparison  with  other  countries 
however,  it  may  be  stated  that  during  the  year  1902  no  less  than 
122,297,000  newspapers  passed  through  the  Post-offices  of  the  various 
states,  giving  the  large  proportion  of  26  per  head  of  population.  In 
the  same    year  the  number  of    letters  and   post-cards  carried  was 
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301,563,000,  being  over  64  for  erery  person  in  Australasia.  An 
examination  of  the  statistics  of  other  countries  sho^s  that  these  States 
stand  third  among  the  countries  of  the  world  in  the  transmission  of 
correspondence,  being  only  exceeded  by  the  United  Kingdom  and  the 
United  States  of  America  per  head  of  population.  The  following  table 
shows  the  increase  which  has  taken  place  in  the  quantity  of  postal 
matter  carried,  together  with  the  proportion  of  letters  and  newspapers 
carried  per  head  of  population  at  the  last  six  census  periods  and  in 
1902  :— 


Y«tf. 

Letters  and  Po«t 
CmtdB, 

Newspapers. 

Letters 
per  head. 

Newspepers 
per  bead. 

1851 

1861 

2,165,000 
14,061,000 

2,150,000 
10,941,400 
17,252,700 
43.802.000 
95,879.760 
121,000,000 
122,297,000 

4-7 
11-3 
15-7 
291 
47-9 
59-7 
64-2 

4-7 

8*8 

1871 

1881 

1891 

30,435,300 

80,791,700 

183,694,900 

273,582,000 

301,563,000 

8-9 
15-8 
25  0 

1901 

26*4 

1902 

261 

There  are  989  newspapers  published  in  Australasia ;  306  in  New 
South  Wales,  of  which  92  are  published  in  Sydney  and  suburbs ;  324 
in  Victoria,  of  which  130  are  published  in  Melbourne  and  suburbs ; 
118  in  Queensland  ;  46  in  South  Australia ;  22  in  Western  Australia ; 
16  in  Tasmania ;  and  157  in  New  Zealand. 


Parks,  Museums,  and  Art  Galleries. 

All  the  Australasian  capitals  are  liberally  supplied  with  parks  and 
recreation-grounds.  In  Sydney  and  suburbs  there  are  parks,  squares, 
and  public  gardens  comprising  an  area  of  4,335  acres,  including  530  acres 
which  form  the  Centennial  Park.  Then  there  is  the  picturesque  National 
Park,  of  36,810  acres,  situated  about  16  miles  from  the  centre  of  the 
metropolis;  and,  in  addition  to  this,  an  area  of  35,300  acres,  in  the 
▼alley  of  the  Hawkesbury,  and  distant  about  12  miles  from  the  railway 
terminus  on  the  northern  shore  of  Sydney  Harbour,  has  been  reserved 
for  public  recreation  under  the  name  of  Ku-ring-gai  Chase.  Thus 
Sydney  has  two  extensive  and  picturesque  domains  for  the  enjoyment 
of  the  people  at  almost  equal  distances  north  and  south  from  the  city, 
and  both  accessible  by  railway.  Melbourne  has  about  5,400  acres  of 
recreation-grounds,  of  which  about  1,750  acres  are  within  the  city 
boundaries,  2,850  acres  in  the  suburban  municipalities,  and  800  acres 
outaide  those  municipalities.  Adelaide  is  surrounded  by  a  brocui  belt 
of  park  lands,  and  also  contains  a  number  of  squares  within  the  city 
boundaries,  covering  altogether  an  area  of  2,300  acres.  Brisbane, 
Hobart,   Perth,    and  the  chief  cities  of  New  Zealand  are  also  well 
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provided  for  in  this  respect,  and  in  all  tBe  provincial  towns  large  i 
have  been  dedicated  as  public  park&  There  are  fine  Botanic  Gardens  in 
Sydney,  Melbourne,  Bnsbane,  Adelaide,  Perth,  and  Hobart,  which  are 
included  in  the  areas  above  referred  to«  Each  of  these  gardena  has  a 
special  attraction  of  its  own.  They  are  all  well  kept,  and  x^ect  great 
credit  upon  the  communities  to  which  they  belong. 

The  various  capitals  of  the  states,  and  also  some  of  the  prDmineni 
inland  towns,  are  provided  with  museums  for  the  purposes  of  iiMtruetioB 
as  well  as  recreation ;  and  in  Sydney,  Melbourne,  Brisbane,  Adelaide^ 
Perth,  and  Hobart  there  are  art  galleries  contedning  excellent  collections 
of  paintings  and  statuary.  All  these  instituti<Mie  are  open  to  the  public 
free  of  charge. 

PtjBLic  Charities. 

One  of  the  most  satisfactory  features  of  the  social  condition  of  the 
Australian  communities  is  the  wide  distribution  of  wealth,  and  the 
consequently  small  proportion  of  people  who  are  brought  within  the 
reach  of  want.  In  the  United  Kingdom,  the  richest  country  of  Europe, 
only  nine  out  of  every  hundred  of  the  population  possess  property 
of  the  value  of  £100,  while  in  Australasia  the  number  is  about 
fifteen,  and  the  violent  contrast  between  the  rich  and  the  poor  which 
blots  the  civilisation  of  the  old  world  is  not  observable  in  these  young 
states.  It  is,  unfortunately,  only  too  plain  that  a  certain  amount  of 
poverty  does  exist ;  but  there  is  a  complete  absence  of  an  hereditary 
pauper  class,  and  no  one  is  bom  into  the  hopeless  conditions  which 
characterise  the  lives  of  so  many  millions  in  Europe,  and  from  which 
there  is  absolutely  no  possibility  of  escape.  No  poor-rate  is  levied  in 
Australasia,  the  assistance  granted  by  the  state  to  able-bodied  men 
who  find  themselves  out  of  employment  in  times  of  depression, 
taking  the  form  of  payment,  in  money  or  in  rations,  for  work  done  by 
them. 

The  chief  efforts  of  the  authorities,  as  regards  charity,  are  directed 
towards  the  rescue  of  the  young  from  criminal  companionship  and 
temptation  to  crime,  the  support  of  the  aged  and  infirm,  the  care  of  the 
imbecile  or  insane,  and  the  subsidising  of  private  institutions  for  the 
cure  of  the  sick  and  injured  and  the  amelioration  of  want.  Even  where 
the  state  grants  aid  for  philanthropic  purposes,  the  management  of  the 
institutions  supervising  the  expenditure  is  in  private  hands,  and  in 
addition  to  state-aided  institutions  there  are  numerous  charities  wholly 
maintained  by  private  subscriptions,  whose  efforts  for  the  relief  of  those 
whom  penury,  sickness,  or  misfortune  has  afflicted  are  beyond  all  praise. 

The  rescue  of  the  young  from  crime  is  attempted  in  two  ways — firstii 
by  means  of  Orphanages  and  liidustrial  Schools,  where  children  wh« 
have  been  abandoned  by  their  natural  guardians,  or  who  are  likely, 
from  the  poverty  or  incapacity  of  their  parents,  to  be  so  neglected  as  Ui 
tender  them  liable  to  lapse  into  crime,-  are  taken  care  ol,  eductttedt 
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aod  afterwards  apprenticed  to  some  useful  calling;  and  second,  by 
sequestering  in  Reformatories  children  who  have  already  committed 
crime,  or  whose  parents  or  guardians  find  themselves  unable  to  control 
them ;  but  the  accommodation  in  the  latter  class  is  very  limited,  and 
might  well  be  estended. 

Although  more  than  a  century  has  elapsed  since  settlement  commenced 
in  Australasia,  its  resources  are  by  no  means  developed,  and  very  many 
men  are  at  work  far  sway  from  the  home  comforts  oi  everyday  Hfe,  and 
from  home  attendance  in  case  of  sickness  or  injury.  Owing  to  the 
peculiar  nature  of  the  occupations  in  which  a  great  part  of  the  adult 
male  population  is  enqployed,  accidents  are  very  common,  the  annual 
death-rate  being  about  7  per  10,000  living,  and  the  majority  of  the  cases 
treated,  especially  in  the  districts  outside  the  metropolitan  area  are 
injuries  arising  out  of  accidents  to  men  following  hazardous  pursuits. 
Hospitals  are  therefore  absolutely  essential  under  the  conditions 
of  life  in  the  rural  districts  of  the  states,  and  they  are  accordingly 
found  in  erery  important  country  town.  Below  will  be  found  the 
immber  of  hospitals  in  each  state,  with  the  number  of  indoor  patients 
treated  during  the  3rear  mentioned,  and  the  total  expenditure  for 
t^  same  year.  Unfortunately,  the  South  Australian  and  Western 
Australian  returns  are  defective,  as  will  be  seen  by  the  note  appended 
to  the  table  : — 


State. 

Tear. 

Hospitals. 

^°^^;j^«°*«  Expenditure. 

New  South  Wales... 
Victoria   

1901 
1901-02 
1901 
1901 
1901 
1901 

No. 

118 
53 
68 
8 
24 
13 

No. 

33.012 

25,526 

19,194 

3,354» 

5,390 

3,606 

£ 
176,118 
157,918 
120,781 

QiifM^ntf1{ui<). ,,    .,,.  ,, 

South  Australia 

Western  Anatralia... 
Tasmania 

20,104» 
16,969t 
22,754 

Commonwealth 
NewZeaUtnd  

1901-02 

284 
45 

91,082 
14,233 

514,644 
123,366 

Atubnhdm... 

i 

899 

10i^l5 

638.010 

talonly. 

tPerthMid 

Itato.    ' 

An  the  states  possess  institutums  for  tlie  oare  of  the  insane,  which 
sre  lOMbr  QanrameiA  oeotroL  The  tveatm«it  neted  out  to  the  inmates 
is  tbat  fltictsted  by  the  greatest  humanity,  and  the  hospitals  are  fitted 
wkh  b1\  tin  eonveniencee  and  appliances  which  modem  science  points 
ovt  as  most  ealculaled  to  mitigate  or  ranove  the  afiUction  from  which 
these  Qfilortiuiate  peof^  scifler.  The  following  table  shows  the  number  of 
mmae  patients  under  treatment,  the  total  expenditure  on  hospitals  for 
the  iBMiie  during  the  year,  and  the  average  expenditure  per  inmate 
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under  treatment.     The  question  of  insanity  is  treated  farther  on  in  this 
chapter : — 


state. 

Insane 
Patients 
under  treat- 
ment. 

Total 
Expenditure. 

Average 

Expenditure  per 

Inmate  under 

treatment 

New  South  Wales 

No. 
5,335 
5,168 
2,054 
1.192 
418 
470 

£ 

123,531 

122,611 

44,009 

27,669 

8,167 

14,890 

£   8.    d. 
23    3     1 

Victoria  

23  14    6 

Queensland 

21     8    5 

South  Australia 

23    4    3 

Western  Australia 

19  10    9 

TfVflinaniA  . 

31  13    7 

Commonwealth 

New  Zealand 

14.637 
3,271 

340,877 
68,532 

23    5    9 
17  17  10 

17,908 

399,409 

22    4    1 

The  amounts  expended  on  Destitute  ALsylums  and  Benevolent  Societies 
cannot  be  separated  from  other  items  of  expenditure  in  some  of  the 
states.  As  far  as  they  can  be  ascertained  they  are  given  in  the 
following  table,  together  with  the  number  of  adult  inmates  of  the 
various  asylums  for  the  year  1901  : — 

SUte. 


New  South  Wales 

Victoria 

Queensland    

South  Australia    ... 
Western  Australia 
Tasmania 


Commonwealth . 
New  Zealand , 


Inmates. 

Expenditure. 

No. 

'^£ 

4,959 

139.942 

3,072 

84.949 

2,314 

38,376 

713 

18.306 

1,115 

18,350 

860 

6,673 

13,033 

306,596 

1,813 

49,914 

Australasia., 


14,846 


356,510 


In  addition  to  the  above,  a  liberal  amount  of  outdoor  relief  is  given 
in  all  the  Australasian  provinces,  and  destitute  children  are  taken  care 
of,  either  by  being  supported  in  the  Government  institutions  or  by 
being  boarded  out  to  persons  deemed  able  to  take  care  of  them  properly. 

The  expenditure  by  the  Governments  of  tiie  six  states  of  the 
Commonwealth  on  hospitals,  benevolent  asylums,  orphanages,  and  poor 
relief  generally,  amounted  in  1902  to  ^1,346,927,  the  total  for  New 
Zealand  for  the  same  year  being  ^188,044.  This  sum  does  not  include 
payments  to  old-age  pensioners,  but  as  want  of  means  is  a  necessary 
qualification  for  a  pension,  it  is  very  doubtful  whether  this  service  does 
not  come  under  the  general  description  of  poor  relief.  Including  pay- 
ments for  old-age  pensions,  the  total  expenditure  of  the  various  states 
reaches  £2,075,561,  and  of  New  Zealand  £395,612,  the  distribution 
among  the  states  being  as  follows.     The  figures  refer  to  expenditure 
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from  revenue  only,  the  outlay  from  loans  being  separately  shown  in  a 
subsequent  table : — 


state. 


Hospitals, 
Asylums,  and 
Poor  Relief. 


Old-Age 
Pensiona. 


Total. 


New  South  Wales 

£ 
449,268 
351,919 
229,203 
122,468 
142,288 
51,791 

£ 
436,202 
292.432 

£ 
885,470 

Victoria  

644,351 

QueenslaBcl 

229,203 

South  Australia 

122.458 

Western  Australia. 

142.288 

Tasmania 

51,791 

Commonwealth 

New  Zealand 

1,346.927 
188,044 

728,634 
207,468 

2,075,561 
395,512 

Anstralaflift ............ 

1,534,971 

936,102 

2,471,073 

Comparing  these  amounts  with  the  population  of  the  various  states 
the  following  results  are  obtained : — 


Expenditure  per  head  in  1902. 

state. 

Hospitals. 

Asylums,  and 

PoorBeUef. 

Old-Age 
Pensions. 

Totol. 

New  South  Wales 

£     8.    d. 
0    6    5 
0    5  10 
0    9  11 
0    6    8 
0  13  10 
0    5  11 

£     8.    d. 

0    6    3 
0    4  10 

£    8.   d. 
0  12    8 

"Victoria 

0  10    8 

Queensland  

0    9  11 

South  Australia  .....  

0    6    8 

^^eatem  Australia 

0  13  10 

Tasmania , , ,  r 

0    6  11 

Commonwealth 

0    7    0 
0    4    9 

0    3    9 
0    5    2 

0  10    9 

New  Zealand 

0    9  11 

0    6    7 

0    4    0 

0  10    7 

It  ^vill  be  seen  that  the  expenditure  was  proportionately  highest  in 
Western  Australia,  with  13s.  lOd.  per  inhabitant,  followed  by  New 
South  Wales,  with  12s.  8d.,  and  Victoria,  with  10s.  8d.,  whilst 
Tasmania  showed  the  lowest  average,  with  5s.  lid.  per  inhabitant. 
For  the  (Commonwealth  the  average  was  10s.  9d.  per  head,  and  for 
Australasia,  10s.  7d. 

In  addition  to  the  amounts  shown  in  the  preceding  table  there  is  a 
^rly  considerable  expenditure  from  loans  in  some  of  the  states  on 
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hospitals  and  charitable  institatioiis.     The  total  loan  expenditure  under 

this  heading  is  given  below  : — 

Bxp€udlttcnffroin 
State.  Loans  on  Hospital! 

and  CSbacttiss. 

£ 

New  South  WalM 55,033 

Victoria    65,050 

Queensland 9,007 

Tasmania 11,366 

Commonwealth  140,456 

New  Zealand  18,733 

Australasia 159,189 

Including  expenditure  from  rBvenne  and  from  loans  the  total  outlay 
by  the  Commonwealth  for  the  year  1902,  on  all  forms  of  charitable 
relief,  amounted  to  £2,216,000,  or  at  the  rate  of  lis.  6d.  per  head  of 
population,  and  for  Australasia,  £2,630,000,  equal  to  lis.  4d.  per 
inhabitant. 

It  was  anticipated  by  the  introducers  of  the  old  i^  pension 
system  that  there  would  be  a  reduction  in  the  expenditure  on  poor 
reUef,  especially  on  asylums.  The  expectation  was  without  reasonable 
foundation,  as  the  classes  of  people  affected  by  the  two  systems  of  reUef 
are  essentially  distinct,  and  little  or  no  reduction  in  the  expenditure  on 
poor  reli^  can  be  traced  to  the  establishment  of  the  pension  system. 
The  following  is  a  statement  of  the  expenditure  in  1896  ;  the  total  for 
1902  has  been  given  on  a  previous  page.  It  will  be  seen  that  on  the 
whole  there  has  been  a  large  increase  in  expenditure  during  the  period, 
the  rate  per  inhabitant — excluding  old-age  pensions — hdng  6s.  7d.  in 
1902,  as  compared  with  68.  per  liead  in  1896. 


SUte. 

Expenditure  in  1806  on  Hospitftlt, 
Afljloms,  and  Poor  Eeli«f, 

Total. 

P^^  jUhftbitant 

New  South  Wales ^..,. 

Victoria 

£ 
410,800 
266.300 
158,900 

94,600 
110,100 

42,100 

£  s.  d. 
0    6    6 
0    4    6 

Queensland  

0    7    2 

South  Australia 

0    5    4 

Western  Australia 

0  18    5 

Tasmania 

0    5    4 

Commonwealth 

1,082,800 
179,400 

0    6    2 

New  Zealand  

0    5    1 

Australasia » 

1,268.200 

0    6    0 
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As  far  as  can  be  judged  frcnn  the  imperfect  returns,  adding  together 
tha  amouat  reoeired  from  the  GrOTermn^at  and  the  amount  of  prirste 
subscriptions,  the  expenditure  in  the  whole  of  the  Ausfcralasiaa  states 
ia  connection  with  all  forms  of  rdiidE  and  in  aid  oi  hoBi»talB  and  other 
•ckark^able  institutions  excluding  old  age  pulsions  is  certainly  not  lew 
than  £1,823,000  per  annum.  This  sum,  though  not  excessive  in  pro- 
|)ertion  to  the  population,  may  yet  appear  large  in  view  of  the  general 
wealdn  of  the  states,  which  dbould  preclude  the  necessity  of  so  nany 
'peeking  assistance ;  and  there  is  tJie  risk  that  the  charitable  iiwitittttions 
may  encourage  the  growth  of  the  pauper  element,  for  while  free 
quarters  and  free  food  are  so  accessible,  those  who  are  disiucHsed  to 
work  are  tempted  to  live  at  the  public  expense.  It  should  be  stated, 
howev^,  that  of  the  total  number  of  persons  who  seek  hospital  relief, 
Isss  than  one-half  are  natives  of  the  states,  the  remainder  b^mg  mostly 
nativee  of  the  United  Elingdom,  with  a  few  who  were  bom  in  a 
European  country  or  in  C^ina.  This,  however,  cannot  be  taken  as 
^videoM^  (^  the  superiority  of  the  Australian  bom.  The  inmates  of  the 
iflfititxitions  relerii^d  to  are  in  almost  all  eaees  aged  persons,  and  probacy 
not  more  than  half  the  numbar  of  aged  perecms  are  Australian  bom. 

Old- Age  Pisifsroifs. 

The  question  of  granting  pensions  to  aged  persons  has  be^a  of  late 
years  much  discussed  throughout  Australia  and  New  Zealand,  and  at 
the  present  time  the  old  age  pension  system  is  in  operation  in  New  South 
Wales,  Victoria,  and  New  Zealand.  The  last-named  province  was  the 
&Bt  to  legislate  in  regard  to  the  matter,  and  pensions  were  payable  from 
ist  April,  1898. 

Every  person  in  New  Zealand,  of  the  full  age  of  sixty^ve  years,  or 
upwardis,  is  eligible  for  a  pension,  provided  he  has  resided  continuously 
in  the  colony  for  twenty-five  years,  certain  concessions  in  regard  to 
residence  being  made  in  favour  of  seamen  and  others.  To  be  entitled 
to  a  pension,  a  person  must  not  possess  an  income  in  excess  oi  J&52  a 
year,  nor  property  exceeding  X270  in  valua  There  are  also  other 
qualifications,  principally  a£fecting  good  citizenship.  The  full  paision 
is  XI 8  a  year,  payable  in  monthly  instalments.  For  each  J^l  of 
income  above  £34  a  year,  and  for  each  X15  of  property  above  .£50,  XI 
per  annum  is  deducted  from  the  amount  of  the  pension.  In  March, 
190S,  there  were  32,800  persons  in  New  Zealand  whose  ages  exceeded 
sixty-five  years,  and  of  these  12,481  had  already  been  granted  pensions. 
The  average  pension  paid  was  XI 6  1 98.^  and  the  sum  payable  in  respect  of 
all  pensions,  excluding  management,  was  X2 1 1 ,594.  The  pn^rtion  of  the 
peculation  who  claim  old-age  pensions  varies  according  to  the  locality. 
Tlus  variation  is  due  partly  to  the  difierences  in  the  proporticm  of  the 
peracMis  above  the  pension  age,  and  partly  to  the  fact  that  in  districts 
where  mining  is  the  (^ef  industry,  few  persons  are  able  to  earn  their 
living  after  tbey  reach  sixty-five  years.     The  proportion  of  pensioners 
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to  the  population  over  sLxty-five  years  of  age  is  about  35  per  cent,  and 
the  proportion  of  pensioners  to  those  qualified,  both  by  age  and 
residence,  is  about  45  per  cent. 

The  old-age  pension  scheme  sanctioned  by  the  Parliament  of  New 
South  Wales  speci6es  a  pension  of  X26  a  year,  diminished  by  £1  for 
every  XI  of  income  above  X26  a  year,  and  by  XI  for  every  X15  of 
property  that  the  pensioner  possesses.  Where  a  husband  and  wife  are 
each  entitled  to  a  pension,  the  amount  is  fixed  at  XI 9  10s.  a  year  eadi, 
unless  they  are  living  apart  under  a  decree  of  the  Court  or  a  deed  of 
separation,  when  the  full  sum  of  X26  will  be  allowed.  Persons  under 
65  years  of  age  but  over  60  years  are  entitled  to  pensions  if  they  are 
incapacitated  by  sickness  or  injury  from  earning  their  livelihood,  bnt 
debility  due  merely  to  age  is  not  considered  as  an  incapacitating  sickness. 

The  pension  system  came  into  force  on  the  1st  August,  1901,  and  at 
the  close  of  the  first  pension  year  there  wei'e  22,252  pensions  current^ 
representing  an  annual  payment  of  X531,823  or  X23  18s.  per  pension. 
On  the  31st  December,  1903,  there  were  22,884  pensions  current, 
representing  an  annual  pa3anent  of  X547,019,  and  an  average  pension 
of  X23  18s.  per  annum,  being  the  same  as  in  August,  1902.  It  will  be 
seen  that  the  number  of  pensioners  has  remained  practically  at  the  same 
figure,  notwithstanding  the  increase  in  the  total  persons  of  pension-age. 
T^iis  is  owing  to  the  strict  supervision  which  the  Central  Board  is 
now  able  to  exercise  in  the  granting  of  pensions.  During  1903,  1,446 
pensioners  died,  and  308  pensions  were  cancelled  or  withdrawn. 

The  pension  system  of  Victoria  differs  very  materially  from  that  in 
operation  in  New  South  Wales  and  New  Zealand.  The  average  weekly 
income  of  a  claimant  in  Victoria  during  the  six  months  immediately 
preceding  the  grant  of  a  pension  must  not  have  amounted  to  88.  per 
week  (in  New  South  Wales  the  sum  allowed  is  XI  per  week) ;  he  must 
also  have  made  reasonable  efforts  to  provide  for  himself,  and  this  is  not 
necessary  either  in  New  South  Wales  or  New  Zealand,  where  the 
pension  is  granted  in  consideration  of  old  age,  and  a  citizen  may  enjoy 
his  pension  on  attaining  the  age  of  65,  whether  he  is  able  to  work  or 
not ;  indeed,  the  law  allows  him  to  supplement  his  income  to  the  extent 
of  10s.  per  week,  in  the  case  of  New  South  Wales,  and  13s.  in  that  of 
New  Zealand ;  the  total  income  enjoyed  by  the  pensioner  may,  there- 
fore, in  these  two  states,  amount  to  20s.  per  week.  In  Victoria,  under 
the  original  Act  of  1901,  the  amount  of  pension  was  determined  by  the 
Commissioners  appointed  to  adjudicate  on  the  matter,  and  8s.  was  the 
maximum  allowed;  but  the  Commissioners  had  power  to  determine 
what  sum  less  than  88.  might  be  reasonable  and  sufficient  to  meet  the 
wants  of  the  claimant.  Under  the  Amending  Act  of  1903,  however, 
the  control  and  management  of  "  this  charitable  grant,"  as  the  Premier 
styled  it,  was  taken  out  of  the  hands  of  the  Conmiissioners  and  vested 
in  the  Treasurer,  the  object  being  to  secure  greater  uniformity  of 
administration.  The  rate  of  pension  and  date  of  commencement  of  the 
claim  is  fixed  by  the  Treasurer  and  specified  in  the  pensioner's  pass-book 
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Moreover,  when  a  claimant,  although  he  has  attained  the  statutory 
age  of  65  years  appears  to  be  physically  capable  of  earning  or  partly 
earning  his  living,  a  pension  may  be  refused  or  fixed  at  a  lower  sum 
than  8s.  As  noted  before,  the  total  income  of  a  pensioner  in  New 
South  Wales  may  roach  20s.,  that  is  10s.  over  and  above  a  full  pension ; 
but  in  Victoria,  the  limit  of  a  pensioner's  income  from  all  sources  is 
^8.,  although,  subject  to  certain  conditions,  he  was  allowed,  under  the 
original  Act,  to  earn  a  sum  which,  with  his  pension,  would  amount  to 
10s.  in  all.  The  power  to  increase  the  pension  was,  however,  taken 
away  by  the  Amending  Act.  The  statutory  maximum  of  pension  is 
diminished  by  6d.  per  week  for  every  XI 0  of  savings  accumulated  by 
the  claimant,  or  by  the  value  of  the  board  and  lodging  which  he  may 
receive ;  the  value  of  such  board  and  lodging,  however,  may  be  taken 
at  any  sum  not  exceeding  5s.  per  week.  Proceedings  to  obtain  an  old- 
age  pension  are  usually  in  open  court,  but  the  Commissioners  dealing 
with  the  claim  may  dispense  with  the  personal  attendance  of  the  claimant 
where  the  latter  is  physically  unfit,  or  where  the  claim  is  one  that 
obviously  should  be  granted.  The  Commissioners  may  not  now  deter- 
mine the  rate  of  pension  and  the  manner  of  payment,  but  must  forward 
particulars  of  each  case  to  the  Registrar,  and  no  pass-book  may  be 
issued  to  any  claimant  except  by  authority  of  the  Treasurer.  Relatives 
— if  the  father,  mother,  brother,  sister,  or  child  of  the  claimant — are 
required  to  assist  in  the  maintenance  of  the  pensioner,  where  their 
means  are  sufficient  to  allow  them  to  do  so,  and  they  may  be  brought 
before  the  Commissioners'  Court  to  prove  their  inability  to  contribute 
to  the  maintenance  of  the  pensioner  to  whom  they  are  said  to  be  related. 
An  important  section  in  the  1903  Act  is  that  providing  for  the  gradual 
reduction  of  the  total  sum  paid  in  old-age  pensions  to  XI 50,000  a  year. 
The  Bill  does  not,  however,  propose  to  affect  existing  pensioners'  rights. 
The  average  rate  of  pension,  when  the  maximum  was  10s.,  came  to 
Ts.  5^.  The  present  average  is  6s.  8d.,  or  a  difference  of  9  Jd.  The 
expenditure  on  old-age  pensions  in  Victoria  for  the  financial  year  ending 
June,  1902,  was  X292,342,  and  for  the  year  1903,  X2 15,754,  or  about 
£76,000  less.  At  the  end  of  1901  the  number  of  old-age  pensioners 
was  16,233.     In  November,  1903,  the  total  had  fallen  to  12,067. 

It  will  be  seen  that,  whereas  in  New  South  Wales  and  New  Zealand 
the  old-age  pension  is  a  ^ft  by  the  state  to  citizens  who  have  con- 
tributed by  taxation,  and  who,  as  the  preamble  to  the  New  South  Wales 
Act  declares,  have  during  the  prime  of  life  helped  to  bear  the  public 
burthens  of  the  state  by  the  pa3rment  of  taxes,  and  by  opening  up  its 
resources  by  their  labour  and  skill,  in  Victoria  the  pension  partakes 
more  of  the  nature  of  a  charitable  dole.  It  is  easy  to  understand,  there- 
fore, how  it  is  that  in  New  South  Wales  there  are  22,884  persons  who 
we  in  receipt  of  pensions,  and  in  New  Zealand  12,481,  while  in  Victoria 
the  number  is  only  12,067,  although  the  persons  of  65  years  and 
upwards  in  Victoria  number  67,200,  compared  with  49,000  in  New 
South  Wales  and  33,500  in  New  Zeaknd. 
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The  estimated  number  of  persons  of  65  years  and  upwards  in  Austral- 
asia was,  at  the  beginning  of  1 904, 1 89,700,  of  whom  1 56,200  resided  in  the 
Commonwealth  and  33,500  in  New  Zealand.  These  figures  are  deduced 
from  the  census  returns  and  are  probably  in  excess  of  the  truth,  as  a 
large  number  of  persons,  in  anticipation  of  the  establishment  of  a  general 
system  of  old-age  pensions,  described  themselves  as  over  65  years  of 
age,  though  in  reality  they  had  not  reached  that  age.  However^ 
accepting  the  figures  as  they  stand,  the  following  are  the  numbers  in 
the  various  states  of  the  Commonwealth  : — 

New  South  Watoa> -« 4».000 

Victoria 67,360 

Queentland 18,300 

South  Australia 15,200 

Western  Australia 4,200 

Tasmaoia 7,300 

156,200 

Proposals  have  been  made  from  time  to  time  for  the  Commonwealth 
Government  to  institute  a  system  of  old-age  pensions  applicabW  to 
persons  resident  in  any  of  the  states,  an  objection  to  the  present  state 
system  being  that  residence  of  twenty  years  in  the  ease  of  Victoim  and 
of  twenty-five  years  in  the  caae  of  New  South  Wales  is  a  conditun 
precedent  to  the  granting  of  a  pension.  There  are  a  laige  number  of 
persons  who  have  been  twenty-five  years  in  Australia  but  whose  time 
has  been  spent  in  two  or  more  states  and  who,  therefore,  would  not 
under  any  state  system  likely  to  be  put  into  operation  be  entitled  to  a. 
state  pension.  These  persons  would  be  eligible  under  a  fed^vi  system 
to  receive  pensions  in  virtue  of  ^eir  residence  in  Australia. 

The  proportion  of  the  156,200  persons  of  65  years  and  opwards  now 
in  the  Commonwealth,  who  were  bom  or  have  resided  lor  twenty-five 
years  in  Australia,  is  probably  about  87  per  cent.,  and  the  proportioa 
qualified  to  receive  a  pension  about  42  per  cent.,  so  t^t  if  a  fedeiml 
pension  scheme  had  been  in  (^>eimtion  on  1st  January,  1904,  there  would 
have  been  65,600  pensioners  over  65  years  of  age.  The  cost  of  thia 
scheme,  according  to  the  New  South  Wales  Ab&%,  would  be  £1,568>00(^ 
per  annum,  and  according  to  the  New  Zealand  rates>  J&1,112,0(KX  Tbe 
New  South  Wales  system,  as  before  stated,  provides  for  pensiooa  tc^ 
persons  between  the  ^es  of  60  and  65  years,  iwcapaoitated,  by  nmaom 
of  physical  infirmity  from  earning  their  livelihood.  If  provision  were 
to  be  made  by  the  CommonwealUi  for  such  p^:«>]M  according  to  tlw 
New  South  Wales  scale,  tiie  cost  of  tike  pension  system  wevid  be 
about  £1,735,000.  The  pension  pajrments  wUl  not  tend  to  increase 
very  rapidly,  as  the  experienoe  of  both  New  Soutii  Wales  and  Nerw 
Zealand  shows  that  the  pension  was  not  larger  in  1904  than  in  the  &rst 
year  after  the  system  was  established. 
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Ill  all  the  states  proceedings  against  a  person  accused  of  sa  offence 
maj  be  initiated  either  by  the  arrest  of  the  culprit  or  by  summoiung 
Inm  to  appear  before  a  magistrate.  Serious  offences,  of  oourse,  are 
rarely  de^t  with  by  process  of  summons ;  but,  on  the  other  hand,  it  is 
not  uncommon  for  a  person  to  be  apprehended  on  a  very  trivial  charge, 
and  this  circumstance  should  not  be  forgotten  in  dealing  with  arrests 
by  the  police,  which  are  unusually  numerous  in  some  of  the  states. 
Unfortunately,  it  is  not  easy  to  say  how  far  the  police  of  one  state 
aie  diq»osed  to  treat  offenders  with  such  consideration  as  to  proceed 
a^sainst  them  by  summons,  and  how  far  those  of  another  state  are 
content  to  adopt  similar  action )  for  in  most  of  the  provinces  the  records 
do  not  draw  a  distinction  between  the  two  classes  of  cases ;  imd  in  the 
table  given  on  page  459,  showing  the  number  of  persons  charged  before 
magistrates  in  each  state  during  the  year  1901,  offenders  who  were 
summoned  to  appear  are  included  with  those  an'ested,  except  in  ths 
case  of  Victoria,  whose  criminal  statistics  seem  to  deal  only  with  arrests. 
It  is  likewise  difficult  to  make  a  true  comparison  between  the  various 
states  in  the  matter  of  the  prevalence  of  crime,  for  there  are  a  number 
of  circumstances  which  must  considerably  affect  the  criminal  returns 
and  modify  their  meaning.  The  first  of  these,  of  course,  is  the  question 
of  the  strength  of  the  police  force  and  its  ability  to  cope  with  law- 
lessness, which  must  be  decided  chiefly  by  the  proportion  of  undetected 
crime  which  takes  place  in  the  states.  The  policy  adopted  by  the 
chief  of  police  in  regard  to  trivial  breaches  of  the  public  peace  and 
other  minor  offences  against  good  ord^  must  also  be  taken  into 
consideration ;  and  then  there  are  considerable  differences  between  the 
criminal  codes  of  the  states,  and  in  the  number  of  local  enactments, 
breaches  of  which  form  a  large  proportion  of  the  minor  offences  taken 
before  the  Courts.  Also,  when  the  returns  of  the  lower  Courts  are  laid 
aside  and  the  convictions  in  superior  Courts  taken  up,  the  comparison 
is  affected  by  the  jurisdiction  of  the  magistrates  who  committed  the 
prisoners.  In  New  South  Wales,  for  example,  the  jurisdiction  of  the 
lower  Courts  is  limited  to  imprisonment  for  six  months,  except  in 
regard  to  cases  brought  under  one  or  two  Acts  of  Parliament,  such  as 
the  Chinese  Restriction  Act,  prosecutions  under  which  are  very  few ; 
while  in  Victoria  a  large  number  of  persons  are  every  year  sentenced  in 
Magistrates'  Courts  to  imprisonment  for  terms  ranging  from  six  months 
to  three  years.  It  is  apparent,  therefore,  that  in  any  comparison  drawn 
between  the  number  of  convictions  in  the  superior  Courts  of  New 
South  Wales  and  of  Victoria,  the  former  state  must  appear  to  great 
disadvantage. 

An  inyestigation  into  the  differences  between  the  law  of  New  South 
Wales  and  of  Victoria  in  respect  to  the  jurisdiction  of  magistrates 
diaclosee  some  important  resnlte.  Under  the  Victorian  Criaies  Act  of 
1890,  64  Victoria  No.  1,079,  it  is  provided  by  section  67  that  Justices 
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may  try  persons  uuder  sixteen  years  of  age  for  the  offence  of  simple 
larceny  or  for  any  offence  punishable  as  simple  larceny  no  matter  what 
the  vaJue  of  the  property  in  question  may  be,  and  persons  over  sixteen 
years  of  age  where  the  property  said  to  have  been  stolen  is  not  of 
greater  value  than  £2  ;  and  it  is  further  provided  by  the  same  section 
that  if  upon  the  hearing  of  such  a  charge  the  Justices  shall  be  of  opinion 
that  there  are  circumstances  in  the  case  which  render  it  inexpedient  to 
inflict  any  punishment,  they  shall  have  power  to  dismiss  the  charge 
without  proceeding  to  a  conviction.  This  provision,  it  is  needless  to 
say,  is  likely  to  reduce  materially  the  number  of  convictions  for  larceny 
in  Victoria.  In  New  South  Wales,  on  the  other  hand,  the  law  does 
not  give  Justices  any  such  power.  In  every  case  where  the  offence  is 
proved  they  must  con^'ict  the  accused  person,  although  in  the  case  of 
offenders  under  the  age  of  sixteen  years  they  may  discharge  the  con- 
victed person  on  his  making  restitution,  or  in  other  cases  deal  with  him 
under  the  First  Offenders'  Act  and  suspend  the  sentence;  but  in  all 
such  cases  the  conviction  is  placed  on  record  and  is  accounted  for  in  the 
criminal  statistics  of  the  state.  Section  69  of  the  same  Victorian  Act 
gives  Justices  power  to  deal  with  any  case  of  simple  larceny,  or  of  larceny 
as  a  clerk  or  servant,  or  of  stealing  from  the  person,  when  the  accused 
pleads  guilty,  the  punishment  being  imprisonment  for  any  term  not 
exceeding  twelve  months;  while  in  New  South  Wales  the  law  does  not 
give  Justices  the  power  to  deal  with  such  cases  when  the  property  alleged 
to  have  been  stolen  exceeds  the  value  of  £20.  This  section  must  there- 
fore tend  materially  to  reduce  the  number  of  cases  committed  for  trial 
in  Victoria  for  the  offences  mentioned,  although  in  all  such  cases  the 
Justices  may  commit  the  accused  person  if  they  think  flt  to  do  so. 
Furthermore,  it  is  provided  by  section  370  of  the  Crimes  Act  of  1890 
that  suspected  persons  who  have  been  convicted  of  capital  or  transport- 
able felony  elsewhere  and  are  found  in  Victoria  may  be  arrested  and 
sentenced  to  imprisonment  for  three  years  in  the  case  of  a  male,  and  for 
one  year  in  the  case  of  a  female.  Such  a  protective  provision  is  in 
force  in  some  of  the  other  provinces  as  Well  as  in  Victoria,  and  its 
absence  in  New  South  Wales  has  made  that  state  the  chosen  refuge 
of  many  of  the  criminals  of  the  other  states ;  for  there  they  may  lay 
their  plots  in  peace  and  enjoy  immunity  from  arrest  until  the  police 
discover  some  proof  of  their  complicity  in  fresh  crime  or  can  charge  them 
with  being  in  possepsion  of  property  which  may  reasonably  be  regarded 
as  having  been  stolen.  It  is  not,  however,  only  in  respect  to  serious 
offences  that  the  law  of  Victoria  differs  from  that  of  New  South  Wales, 
for  under  the  Victorian  Police  Offences  Act  of  1890  drunkenness  in  itself 
is  no  crime,  and  must  be  allied  with  disorderly  conduct  before  the  person 
may  be  punished.  These  statements  all  go  to  show  in  what  important 
respects  the  criminal  statistics  of  the  states  must  differ  from  each 
other,  and  how  great  care  must  be  taken  in  making  comparisons. 

The  number  of  persons  arrested  during  the   year   1901,    together 
with  the  proportion   per   10,000  of   the  population  for   four  of   the 
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No.  of 

Per  10 ,000  of 

Arrests. 

Population. 

28,112 

205 

29,039 

241 

18,373 

364 

1,896 

109 

Commonwealth  states,  is  given  below.      The  returns  from  the  other 
states  do  not  show  apprehensions  separately. 

state. 

New  South  Wales  

Victoria 

Queensland  

Tasmania  

Taking  into  consideration  only  the  more  serious  crimes,  such  as 
offences  against  the  person  and  against  property,  including  forgery,  the 
rates  for  New  South  Wales,  Victoria,  and  Tasmania,  were  respectively 
39,  28,  and  28  per  10,000  of  the  population. 

During  the  year  1901,  so  far  as  can  be  gathered,  164,524  persons 
were  charged  before  magistrates  in  Australasia,  129,044  being  summarily 
convicted  and  31,862  discharged,  while  3,61  S  were  committed.  The 
returns  of  each  of  the  Commonwealth  states  and  New  Zealand  will  be 
found  below.  It  should  be  explained  that  in  the  case  of  New  Zealand 
and  Western  Australia  each  charge  is  counted  as  a  separate  person — 
a  proceeding  which,  of  course,  tells  against  those  provinces ;  while  in 
Victoria  the  returns  only  deal  with  arrested  persons,  no  record  being 
published  of  the  summons  cases  dealt  with  in  that  state  : — 


SUte. 

Persons 
charged. 

Summarily  dealt  with. 

Committed. 

Convicted. 

New  South  Wales 

Victoria  

68,681 
29,039 
23,920 

6,227 
16,333 

6,499 

8,467 
8,801 
3,573 
1,016 
4,263 
963 

48,962 
19,614 
19,844 

6,000 
10,829 

4,469 

1,262 
624 

Qll  A^^D^lAT^d 

603 

South  Australia 

212 

Western  Australia    ... 
TamnaniA    

241 
67 

Commonwealth . . . 
New  Zealand 

138,699 
26,826 

27,072 
4,790 

108,718 
20,326 

2,909 
709 

Australasia 

164,624 

31,862 

129,044 

3,618 

Taking  the  whole  of  Australasia,  rather  more  than  thirty-five 
persons  out  of  every  thousand  were  charged  before  magistrates  during 
the  year  1901 — a  %ure  which  compares  favourably  with  the  rates  for 
previous  years.  Only  three  states — Western  Australia,  Queensland, 
and  New  South  Wales — exceed  the  average  amoimt  of  disorder  and 
crime  as  disclosed  by  the  police  court  returns.  The  very  large  propor- 
tion of  adult  males  to  the  population  of  the  first-named  state,  and  its 
present  industrial  conditions,  place  it,  of  course,  in  quite  an  exceptional 
position  ;  while  in  Queensland  and  New  South  Wales  there  are  greater 
floating  populations,  from  the  ranks  of  which  a  large  percentage  of 
offenders  is  drawn,  than  in  the  other  states  which  have  better  records. 
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The  prorince  with  the  ]ea8t  disorder  snd  orime  is  South  Australia,  where 
the  persons  answering  to  charges  in  the  lower  Cotirts  only  form  17*15  per 
thousand  of  the  population.  Next  come  Victoria  with  24*14  per  thousand ; 
Tasmania,  with  31*68 ;  and  New  Zealand,  with  33*14  ;  while,  as  before 
stated,  Western  Australia,  Queensland,  and  New  South  Wales  hare  the 
highest  proportions,  namely,  71*27,  47*42,  and  42*77  per  thousand 
respectively.  In  the  case  of  Western  Australia,  the  returns  leave  little 
doubt  that  there  has  been  a  large  influx  of  crimizials  from  the  eastern 
states,  because  the  rate  is  over  50  per  cent,  higher  than  that  of  QueeDs- 
land,  the  next  state.  The  rate  is,  however,  tinduly  increased  by  inchtdtng 
the  charges  brought  against  the  aborigines,  and  also  from  the  fact 
that,  as  stated  before,  each  offence  is  counted  as  a  separate  person;  but 
in  the  absence  of  any  exact  statistical  information,  there  is  no  option 
but  to  use  the  figures  presented.  In  New  South  Wales  and  Victoria,. 
about  every  ninety  persons  charged  are  accused  of  100  offences,  and 
assuming  the  same  ratio  to  hold  in  Western  Australia,  it  is  estimated 
that  if  these  two  mentioned  factors  were  excluded,  the  rate  in  Western 
Australia  would  be  about  64  p^  1,000.  The  New  Zealand  rate  is  also 
affected  by  the  last-mentioned  circumstance.  The  following  table 
shows  the  proportion  of  persons  charged  before  magistrates  in  each 
state  during  the  year ;  also  the  percentages  of  the  persons  discharged,, 
convicted,  and  committed  of  the  whole  number  charged  : — 


state. 

Penons 
choired 

PercentagM  of  total  persons  charged. 

Dischaiged. 

Convicted. 

dealt  with'. 

Committed. 

New  South  Wales    

Victoria 

42*77 
24*14 
47*42 
17*16 
71*27 
31*68 

14*41 
30*31 
14*94 
16*30 
27*80 
17*51 

83*44 
67*64 
82*96 
80*30 
70*63 
81*27 

97*85 
97*85 
97*90 
96*60 
98*43 
98*78 

215 
2*15 

QueenslaDd 

2*10 

South  Australia 

3*40 

Western  Australia  

Tasmania     

1*67 
1*22 

Cominonwealth 

35-69 

1952 

78-38 

97*90 

210 

New  Zealand 

Australasia 

33*14 
35  05 

18*55 
19*37 

78*71 
78*43 

97-26 
97*80 

2*74 
2-20 

It  will  be  seen  from  the  above  table  that  out  of  every  hundred  persons 
charged  before  magistrates  in  Australasia  in  1901,  97*80  were  sum- 
marily dealt  with,  19*37  being  discharged  and  78*43  convicted,  while 
only  2*20  were  committed  to  higher  courts.  The  state  with  the  highest 
percentage  of  cases  summarily  disposed  of  and  the  smallest  proportion  of 
committals  was  Tasmania;  while  Victoria,  although  the  magistralSB 
there  have  a  much  wider  jurisdiction,  showed  an  equal  proportion  of 
cases  summarily  dealt  with  to  New  South  Wales.  This  was  without 
doubt  due  to  the  fact  that,  as  already  pointed  out,  summons  cases,  which 
usually  cover  minor  offences,  are  not  included  in  the  criminal  statisties 
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of  the  firstrmentioned  state.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  Victorian  returns 
should  show  a  very  high  percentage  of  cases  summarily  disposed  of;  for 
an  inspection  of  the  statistics  discloses  the  fact  that,  owing  to  this 
wider  jurisdiction,  the  magistracy  of  the  state,  in  1901,  sentenced 
15  persons  to  two  years'  imprisonment,  67  to  periods  between  one  year 
and  two  years,  and  421  to  terms  of  six  months  and  under  one  year. 
Many  of  these  persons,  had  they  been  tried  in  New  South  Wales, 
would  hare  been  convicted  in  higher  courts.  Another  important  point 
to  be  noted  is  that  Victoria  and  Western  Australia  have  by  far  the 
largest  proportion  of  discharges,  and  if  the  theory  be  dismissed  as 
vntenable  that  the  polioe  in  those  states  are  more  prone  to  charge 
persons  on  insufficient  grounds  than  in  the  other  states,  it  must  be 
concluded  that  the  magistrates  of  Victoria  and  Western  Australia  deal 
more  leniently  with  accused  persons  than  is  the  case  elsewhere;  indeed,. 
80  far  as  Victoria  is  concerned,  it  has  already  been  shown  that  the- 
Grimes  Act  of  1890  provides  for  the  discharge  without  conviction  of 
parsons  found  guilty  of  certain  offences.  The  lowest  proportion  of 
discharges  is  to  be  found  in  New  South  Wales  and  Queensland,  which 
•bo  have  the  highest  percentage  of  summary  convictions ;  and  the 
figures  testify  to  the  strii^ncy  with  which  the  criminal  laws  are 
administered  in  those  states. 

Of  the  164,524  persons  brought  before  magistrates  during  the  year 
1901,  only  26,842  were  charged  with  offences  which  can  fairly  be 
classed  as  criminal,  the  overwhelming  majority  being  accused  of 
drunkenness  and  other  offences  against  good  order,  and  of  breaches  of 
Acts  of  Parliament,  whidi  have  a  -tendency  to  multiply  to  a  great 
extent  For  present  purposes  the  accused  persons  may  be  divided  as  in 
the  table  given  below,  offences  againai  the  person  and  against  property 
being  regarded  as  serious  crime.  Of  course,  amongst  the  other 
offisnders  are  to  be  found  a  few  charged  with  grave  misdemeanours,  but 
against  these  may  be  put  trifling  assaults,  which  are  included  with 
crimes  against  the  person  : — 


AU 


I 


SexiocHi  Offenders. 


A4(»iiift 
the*  Person. 


Against 
Property. 


Total. 


Minor 
Offenders. 


Kew  South  Wales 

Victoria    

Qaaenaland  

SoQthAitflrBlw  

WMUtn  Anrtnlia 

lia 

Commonwealth 
JfowZeakmd  

Ani'trfllftiTf 


58,681 
29,039 
23,920 

6,227 
15,333 

5,499 


138,699 
25,825 


164,534 


4,082 
993 

1,846 
494 

1,040 
341 


5,576 
2,409 
2,547 

712 
1,615 

M4 


9,607 
.3,402 
4,393 
1,146 
2,655 
1,005 


8,686 
1,586 


13,622 


22,208 
4,634 


10,272 


16,570 


26,842 


49,074 
26i637 
19,527 

5,081 
12,678 

4,484 


116,491 
21,191 


137,682 
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This  examination  into  the  nature  of  the  offences  explains  in  some 
measure  the  comparatively  unfavourable  position  of  New  South  Wales 
as  shown  by  the  previous  tables ;  for  of  the  58,681  accused  persons 
in  that  state,  the  minor  offenders  numbered  49,074,  or  83 '6  per  cent 
No  doubt  the  large  number  of  trivial  cases  in  New  South  Wales  is 
accounted  for  by  the  greater  strictness  of  police  administration. 
Victoria  shows  88*3  per  cent,  of  minor  offenders,  but  in  consequence  of 
a  difference  in  the  tabulation  of  the  returns  its  position  is  not  nearly  so 
favourable  as  it  appears  to  be  on  the  surface.  In  New  South  Wales, 
and,  it  is  to  be  presumed,  in  most  of  the  other  states,  a  person  accused 
of  two  or  more  offences  is  entered  as  charged  with  the  most  serious  in 
the  eyes  of  the  law ;  while  in  Victoria  he  is  entered  as  charged  with 
the  first  offence  committed,  any  others,  however  serious,  arising  out  of 
his  capture,  being  left  out  of  consideration.  For  example,  if  a  person 
is  arrested  for  drunkenness,  and  he  assaults  his  captors  while  on  the 
way  to  the  station,  he  is  entered  in  the  returns  of  New  South  Wales,  as 
they  are  here  presented,  as  charged  with  an  offence  against  the  person, 
and  thereby  helps  to  swell  the  amount  of  serious  crime;  but  in  Victoria 
he  is  entered  as  charged  with  drunkenness  and  disorderly  conduct,  and 
the  charge  of  assault,  on  which  he  may  be  convicted  and  sentenced  to  a 
term  of  imprisonment,  is  not  disclosed.  This  fact  must  therefore  be 
taken  into  account  in  comparing  the  proportions  of  the  various  classes 
of  offenders  per  thousand  of  population,  which  are  appended  : — 


Per  1,000  of  Population. 

state. 

AU 
Offenders. 

Serious  Offenders. 

Minor 

Afcainst 
the  Person. 

Ajpiinst 
Property. 

Total. 

Offenders. 

New  South  Wales 

42-77 
2414 
47*42 
1716 
71-27 
31-68 

2-94 
0-83 
3-66 
1-20 
4-83 
1-97 

4-06 
2-CO 
6-05 
1-96 
7-51 
3-82 

7-00 
2-83 
8-71 
3-16 
12-34 
6-79 

35*77 

Victoria    

21*31 

Queensland 

88*71 

South  Australia 

13*99 

Western  Australia 

58*93 

Tasmania 

25*89 

Commonwealth  

New  Zealand  

35-69 
33-14 

2-23 
2-04 

3-48 
3-91 

6-71 
6-95 

29-98 
27*19 

Australasia  

35-05 

219 

3-53 

6-72 

29  33 

It  will  be  seen  that,  relatively  to  population,  the  state  with  the 
largest  number  of  serious  offenders  was  Western  Australia,  which  had 
a  proportion  of  12*34  per  thousand.  Queensland  followed  with  a 
proportion  of  8-71,  while  New  South  Wales  and  Tasmania  occupied 
third  and  fourth  positions  with  7*00  and  5*79  per  thousand  respectively. 
The  rate  of  New  Zealand  was  5-95  per  thousand,  while  that  of  South 
Australia  is  set  down  at  3*16,  and  Victoria  closes  the  list  with  2*83. 
It  would  be  interesting  to  compare  the  crime  of  the  principal  states 
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on  the  basis  of  the  number  of  males  of  such  ages  as  contribute  to  the 
ranks  of  offenders  ;  but  the  records  unfortunately  do  not  give  sufficient 
data  to  enable  such  a  comparison  to  be  made.  In  explanation  of  the 
position  of  Western  Australia,  it  is  well  known  to  the  police  of  Victoria 
and  New  South  Wales — and,  indeed,  the  fact  is  proved  by  the  records 
of  the  prisoners  received  into  Fremantle  gaol — that  a  large  number  of 
criminals  have  left  those  states  for  the  west  during  the  last  few  years. 

About  two-fifths  of  the  minor  offenders  of  Australasia  are  charged 
with  drunkenness.  From  the  table  given  below  it  will  be  seen  that  in 
all  the  states  64,036  cases  of  drunkenness  were  heard  during  the  year 
1901,  convictions  being  recorded  in  56,883  cases,  or  88*83  per  cent,  of 
the  total  number.  The  state  with  the  highest  number  of  cases 
relatively  to  population  was  Queensland,  the  rate  of  which  was  19*02 
per  thousand  persons,  followed  by  Western  Australia  with  15*56,  New 
South  Wales  with  15*39,  and  Victoria  with  14*43,  while  Tasmania  was  last 
with  a  rate  of  only  4*28  per  thousand.  The  figures  for  Victoria,  however, 
only  refer  to  apprehensions,  information  respecting  persons  summoned 
to  answer  a  charge  of  drunkenness  not  being  available,  while,  as 
already  pointed  out,  drunkenness  in  itself  is  not  a  crime  in  that  state, 
but  must  be  aggravated  by  disorderly  conduct.  In  the  case  of  Western 
Australia,  it  must  be  remembered  that  the  proportion  of  adult  male 
population  is  very  high.  From  the  figures  showing  the  number  of 
convictions,  it  will  be  seen  that  the  magistrates  of  Victoria  take  a 
somewhat  lenient  view  of  this  offence,  and  only  record  convictions  in 
about  62  per  cent,  of  the  cases,  while  in  the  other  states  the  percentage 
ranges  from  94*9  to  99*8  :— 


SUte. 

Charges  of 
Drunkenness. 

Convictions. 

Per  1,000  Persons. 

ToUL 

Percentage 
of  Ohargeg. 

Charg^es. 

Convic- 
tions. 

New  South  Wales    

21.123 

17,360 

9,791 

2,049 

3,348 

743 

21,006 

10,846 

9,773 

2,011 

3,237 

705 

99-44 
62*48 
99-82 
98  14 
96-68 
94*88 

16*39 
14*43 
1902 

6*64 
15-66 

4*28 

15*31 

Victoria 

9  02 

Qiie^^nflland 

18*99 

South  Australia 

6*64 

Western  Australia   

15-05 

Tairniania . 

4*06 

Commonwealth 

54,414 
9,622 

47,577 
9,306 

87*43 
96*72 

14*00 
12-36 

12-24 
11*94 

Australasia    

64,036 

66,883 

88*83 

13-64 

12-12 

A  return  showing  only  the  number  of  cases  of  drunkenness  is  not,  how- 
ever, a  safe  index  of  the  abuse  of  alcoholic  liquors,  for  a  great  deal  depends 
on  the  state  of  the  law  and  the  manner  in  which  it  is  administered,  and 
it  is  evident  that  the  maintenance  of  the  law  intended  to  preserve  public 
decency  will  always  be  less  strict  in  simrsely-settled  country  districts 
than  in  larger  centres  of  population  where  the  police  are  comparatively 
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more  numerous,  if  not  in  proportion  to  the  p<^pul«tion,  at  least  in  pro- 
portion to  the  area  they  have  under  their  supervision ;  and  farther,  will 
vary  accoiixiing  to  the  diverse  nature  of  the  duties  performed  by  the 
police.  The  quantity  of  intoxicants  consumed  per  head  is  anotJier 
index  of  the  habits  of  communities  living  under  like  conditions ;  but 
oomparis<ms  so  based  should  not  be  pushed  to  extremes,  for,  as  hms 
often  been  pcHntod  out,  the  larger  part  of  the  alcohol  which  enters  iato 
consumption  is  that  consumed  by  the  population  who  are  not  drunkards. 
The  average  quantity  of  intoxicants  used  in  each  state  during  the  three 
years  ended  1902,  is  given  below,  wines  and  beer  being  reduced  to 
their  equivalent  of  proof  spirit.  The  consumption  of  the  various  kinds 
of  intoxicants  will  be  found  in  the  chapter  on  "  Food  Supply  and  Cost 
of  Living": — 

Proof  QaUont  of 
Alcoh<rf  per  hoad 


New  South  Wales.. 

Victoria 

Qaeen  aland 

South  Australia , 

Weetem  Aoatrali* 

Taamania    

Commonwealth . . . 
New  Zealand 


SUte. 


Australasia.... 2*50 

The  strength  of  the  police  force  in  each  of  the  states  and  New 
Zealand  at  the  end  of  1901  is  given  below.  These  figures  diow  the 
importance  which  must  be  attached  to  police  administration  when 
studying  the  question  of  drunkenness. 


iDlMiU- 

tanta 
to  each 

PoHee 
0flk>er. 

Area  to 

each 

Constable 

fa»  Oomitry 

Districta. 

Metropolitan. 

Country. 

Total. 

New  South  Wales  

No. 
900 
806 
217 
171 
155 
00 

No. 

1,263 
709 
640 
200 
367 
105 

No. 
2.172 
1,515 
867 
371 
612 
255 

No.      8q,inUca. 
635            246 

Victoria 

708            124 

Queensland  .......  r ..  ^  >  1 1  - 1  ^  r , .  .  ■ 

506         1,044 

South  Australia. 

083         4,517 

Western  Australia  

Tasmania    

381         2,734 
683            1S4 

Commonwealth 

New  Zealand 

2,318 
105 

8,364 
521 

5,682 
626 

676    !        883 
1,258            200 

AufltralMia . . .  t  , . , .  t  , . , 

2,423 

8,885 

6,308 

732            792 

A  companson  of  the  cost  of  the  police  forces  of  the  various  states 
will  be  found  below.  The  greater  number  of  mounted  troopers  in  those 
atatee  where  very   large  and  thinly-populated  districts  have  to  be 
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ooBtrc^ed,  tends  to  make  the  average  cost  somewhat  higher  than  in 
the  other  provinces  : — 


State. 

TbtalCost 
of  Police  Foroe. 

ATerageCo«t 
per  Conatable. 

AyenireCoct 
per  Inhabitant. 

New  South  Wales 

£ 
400,947 
271.561 
170,873 

84,874 
123,724 

37,806 

£     8.     d. 
184  12    0 
179    5    0 
199    7    8 
228  15    5 
241  12  11 
148    5    2 

£   8.    d. 
0    5  10 

Victoria  

0    4    6 

QnAAnfflim^ ,    ,.,.,,  ,., 

0    6    8 

South  Australia... 

Western  Australia    . . .  ^ 

0    4    8 

0  12    8 

Tasmauia « 

0    4    4 

Ounmonwealth  ... 
NewZeaUnd 

1,089,785 
120,629 

191  15  11 

192  14    0 

0    5    8 
0    4    0 

Anstralaflia    , .  . 

1,210,414 

191  17    8 

0    5    2 

The  record  of  cases  heard  before  a  Court  of  Magistrates  cannot  be 
regarded  as  altogether  a  trustworthy  indication  of  the  social  progress 
of  Australasia,  because,  as  has  been  pointed  out,  it  includes  many  Hnds 
of  offences  which  cannot  fairly  be  classed  as  criminal,  and  the  number  of 
these  has  a  tendency  to  increase  with  the  increase  of  local  enactments. 
The  committals  for  trial,  taken  in  conjunction  with  the  convictions  for 
crime  in  the  Superior  Courts  may  be  regarded  as  much  more  conclusive 
on  the  question  of  the  progress  of  society  or  the  reverse.  In  some  respects 
even  this  evidence  is  misleading,  for,  as  already  shown,  in  the  less  popu- 
lous provinces  there  are  no  Courts  intermediary  between  the  Magistrates' 
and  the  Supreme  Courts,  so  that  many  offences  which  in  New  South 
Wales,  for  example,  are  tried  by  a  jury,  are  in  some  of  the  other  provinces 
dealt  with  by  magistrates;  and  even  in  Victoria,  where  there  are 
Courts  of  General  Sessions,  magistrates  have  a  much  wider  jurisdiction 
than  in  New  South  Wales.  But  for  the  purpose  of  showing  the  decrease 
of  serious  crime  in  Australasia  as  a  whole,  the  proportion  of  committals 
and  of  convictions  in  Superior  Courts  may  fairly  be  taken;  and  this 
information  is  given  below.  It  will  be  seen  that  during  the  foi*ty-one 
years,  from  1861  to  1901,  the  rate  of  committals  per  thousand  of 
population  has  dropped  from  2*2  to  0  8,  and  of  convictions  from  1*3 
to  0-4  :— 


Per  1,000  of  Population. 

Tear. 

Oommitfeato. 

Oonvictioniin 
Superior  ConrU. 

1S61  

2-2 

1-2 

M 
0-8 

1*S 

1871   «,.... 

1881   « *... «. 

0-8 
07 

1891  

0-6 

1901  ...^ 

0-4 
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In  noting  these  facts  and  comparing  the  results  with  those  obtained  in 
Great  Britain  during  the  same  period,  it  must  not  be  forgotten  that 
some  of  the  provinces  of  Australasia  have  been  compelled  gradually 
to  reform  a  portion  of  their  original  population,  and  that  in  the  case 
of  states  such  as  Victoria  and  Queensland,  not  originally  peopled  in 
any  degree  by  convicts,  the  attractions  of  the  gold-fields  have  di-awn 
within  their  borders  a  population  by  no  means  free  from  criminal 
instincts  and  antecedents.  Viewed  in  this  light,  the  steady  progress 
made  cannot  but  be  regarded  as  exceedingly  satisfactory,  and  the 
expectation  may  not  unreasonably  be  entertained  that  the  same  im- 
provement will  be  continued  until  the  ratio  of  crime  to  population 
will  compare  favourably  with  that  of  any  part  of  the  world. 

Below  will  be  found  the  number  of  convictions  in  the  Superior  Courts 
of  each  state,  at  decennial  periods  from   1861  to  1901  : — 


state. 

1861. 

1871. 

1881. 

! 

189L       1       1901. 

1 

New  South  Wales    

437 

846 

24 

62 

35 

127 

628 
511 
91 
91 
65 
74 

1,066 

332 

92 

213 

61 

51 

964 

729 

232 

90 

44 

63 

730 

Victoria 

393 

Queensland 

285 

South  Australia    

134 

Western  Australia   

162 

Tasmania    

39 

Commonwealth 

1,531 
100 

1,460 
162 

1,815 
270 

2,122 
276 

1,743 
328 

New  Zealand 

Australasia 

1,631 

1,622 

2,085 

2,398 

2,071 

The  following  table  gives  a  classification  of  the  offences  for  which  the 
accused  persons  were  convicted  during  1 901  ;  also  the  rate  of  convictions 
and  of  committals  per  1,000  of  population.  It  will  be  seen  that  the 
rate  of  convictions  in  the  Superior  Courts  of  Victoria  is  0*33  per 
thousand  ;  but  if  the  persons  who  received  sentences  of  over  six  months' 
imprisonment  at  the  hands  of  magistrates  were  taken  into  account,  the 
proportion  would  be  as  high  as  that  of  most  of  the  other  states. 
Ta'^'mania  and  South  Australia  for  the  period  in  question  show  a  smaller 
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proporfcion  of  convictions  in  Superior  Courts  than  Victoria  ;  but  in  those 
two  provinces,  as  already  pointed  out,  no  intermediate  Courts  exist: — 


Convictions  in  Superior  Courts. 

state. 

Classification  of  Offences. 

All 
Convictions. 

Per  1,000 

of 
Population. 

Committals 

perl.OOO 

of 

Against 

the 
Person. 

Against 
Property. 

Other. 

Population. 

New  South  Wales 

Victoria   

Qn^M^niflim^ 

179 
106 
70 
21 
49 
11 

513 
273 
195 
110 
103 
16 

38 
14 
20 
3 
10 
12 

730 
393 
285 
134 
162 
39 

0-33 
0-33 
0-57 
0-37 
0-75 
0-22 

0-92 
0-62 
100 

South  Australia 

0-58 

Western  Australia 

Tftwnftuift 

112 
0*39 

Commonwealth .. . . 
New  Zealand , 

436 
91 

1,210 
213 

97         1,743 
24            328 

0-45 
0-43 

0-75 
0*91 

Australasia 

527 

1,423 

121         2,071 

0-44 

0-77 

There  is  no  doubt  that  New  South  Wales  would  appear  to  much 
greater  advantage  in  a  comparison  of  crime  statistics  if  there  existed 
in  that  state  any  law  preventing  the  entrance  of  criminals,  such  as  is 
rigidly  enforced  in  most  of  the  other  provinces.  That  there  is  ground 
for  this  assertion  is  shown  by  the  fact  that  whereas  in  New  South  Wales 
offenders  bom  in  the  state  only  formed  42  per  cent,  of  the  total  appre- 
hensions in  1901,  in  Victoria  47  per  cent,  of  arrested  persons  were  of 
local  birth;  while  at  the  census  of  1901  the  element  of  the  population 
of  local  birth  was  fairly  equal,  being  72*1  per  cent,  for  New  South 
Wales  and  72*9  for  Victoria.  In  July,  1903,  a  bill  was  introduced 
into  the  New  South  Wales  Parliament  to  prevent  the  influx  of  habitual 
criminals  into  the  state,  and  will  probably  be  passed  into  law  during 
the  session  of  1904. 

The  punishment  of  deAth  is  very  seldom  resorted  to  except  in  cases 
of  murder,  though  formerly  such  was  not  the  case.  Thus  the  number 
of  executions  steadily  declined  from  151  during  the  decade  1841-50 
to  66  during  the  ten  years  1881-90.  In  South  Australia  the  extreme 
penalty  has  been  most  sparingly  inflicted,  there  having  been  only 
11  executions  in  the  thirty  years  which  closed  with  1901.  The 
following  table  shows  the  number  of  executions  in  each  province 
during  each  decade  of  the  50  years  ended  1890,  also  those  which  took 
place  in  1891-95  and  1896-1900.     Queensland  was  incorporated  with 
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New  South  Wales  until  the  end  of  1659,  though  YiotonA  becuM  t 
separate  colony  in  1851.  It  will  be  noticed  that  the  retoms  mt 
defective  so  far  as  Western  Australia  is  concerned : — 


state. 

1841- 
1850. 

1861- 
1600. 

1861- 
187a 

1871- 
1800. 

1881- 
1800. 

1801- 
1896. 

1800- 
lOM. 

190L 

New  South  Wales  

-  68 
"83 

38 

47 
7 

"'32 

34 
14 
41 
12 

"li 

27 

18 

19 

6 

""3 
12 

23 

15 

13 

2 

'**  6 
8 

15 
16 
12 
2 
6 
1 
1 

7 

1 

4 

'  1 

10 

"5 

3 
5 

Victoria     

South  Aurtrafla  

Western  Australia. 

Tasmania  



New  Zealand.... 

1 

Total 

151 

124 

116 

85- 

66 

53 

28 

9 

The  returns  relating  to  the  prisons  of  the  states  are  in  some 
very  incomplete.  The  prisoners  in  eonfineinent  at  any  specified  time 
may  be  divided  into  those  who  have  been  tried  and  sentenced,  those  who 
are  awaiting  their  trial,  and  debtors.  The  returns  of  &ve  of  the  states 
allow  of  this  distinction  being  made.  The  number  and  classification  of 
prisoners  in  confinement  on  the  31st  December,  1901,  were  as  follow : — 


state. 

Tried  and 

Awaitinf 
TriaT 

IMiton. 

TMal. 

New  South  Wales 

Victoria 

1,696 
1,082 
624 
231* 
451 
661 

116 
68 

7 
32 
52 

2 

1,814 
1,150 

Qneenshmd    .... ....,,. . 

1 

057 

South  Australia     .     . 

238 

Western  Australia  ... 
New  Zealand 

483 
713 

Total  

4,745 

307 

3 

5,035 

<*  Inolading  debtors. 

The  returns  of  Tasmania  do  not  enable  the  distinction  made  in  the 
above  table  to  be  drawn,  but  there  were  117  prisoners  in  Tasmanian 
gaols  at  the  end  of  1901 ;  so  that  the  total  number  of  persons  in  con- 
finement in  the  gaols  of  Australasia,  at  the  close  of  1901,  may  be  stated 
as  5,172,  equal  to  1*15  in  every  thousand  of  the  population. 

Law  and  Crime. 

The  cost  of  the  administration  of  justice,  l^e  police,  and  the  penal 
services  of  the  Commonwealth  during  the  last  five  years  was  at  the  rate 
of  £1,826,388  per  annum  or  9s.  9d.  per  inhabitant.  This  large  sum  i» 
made  up  of  £569,494  for  the  administration  of  justice,  £226,070  for 
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prisons,  and  £1,030,824  for  pob*.  For  each  of  these  &ve  years  the 
expenditure  was  : — 

Year.                            Joitloe.             Piteoii&  PoUoe. 

£                      £  £ 

1898  „ 542,948    224,933  960,149 

1899  „... .568,617    231,943  1,007,642 

1900  667.074    220,901  1,028,210 

1901 687,447    226,615  1,068,332 

1902 ..591^1    225,960  1,089,786 

The  expenditure  varies  greatly  in  the  different  states,  the  range  per 

inhabitant  being  from  6s.  lOd.  in  Tasmania  to  22s.  Id.  in  Western 
Australia.  The  distribution  of  the  expenditure  for  1902  amongst  the 
six  States  was: — 


state. 

Justice. 

PriMIM. 

Police. 

Total. 

New  South  Wale8   ... 
Victoria 

£ 
234,428 
179,136 
76,046 
29,512 
63,667 
18,592 

£ 
101,370 
51.948 
26,322 
16,772 
24,869 
6,679 

£ 
400,947 
271,661 
170,873 

84,874 
123,724 

37,806 

£ 
736,746 
502,645 

Queensland    

273,241 

South  Australia   

Western  Australia  ... 
Tasmania 

130,158 

202,260 

62,077 

Total 

591,381 

225,960 

1,089,785 

1.907.126 

The  expenditure  per  inhabitant  in  each  state,  and  in  the  Common- 
wealth, for  the  year  1902  was  as  follows : — 


state. 

Justloe. 

Prisons. 

Police. 

Total. 

New  South  Wales 

Victoria  

£    8.     d. 
0    3    4 
0    3    0 
0    3    0 
0    1    7 
0    6    6 
0    2    1 

£   8.    d. 
0    1    6 
0    0  10 
0    1    0 
0    0  10 
0    2    7 
0    0    8 

£    8.    d. 
0    6    9 
0    4    6 
0    6    8 
0    4    8 
0  12    8 
0    4    4 

£    8.    d. 
0  10    7 
0    8    4 

Qnir^enffliiiiH 

0  10    8 

South  Australia 

0    7    1 

Western  Aastntlia  

10    9 

Tasmania    ,,.. 

0    7    1 

Total    

0    3    1 

0    1    2 

0    6    8 

0    9  11 

It  will  be  seen  that,  in  proportion  to  population,  the  total  cost,  as 
well  as  the  expenditure  per  h^ui  on  eadi  service,  was  much  higher  in 
Western  Australia  than  in  any  of  the  other  states.  This  of  course  is 
only  to  be  expected,  if  r^ard  be  paid  to  the  peculiar  industrial  con- 
ditions of  that  state,  and  cdso  to  the  £act  that  the  provision  for  efficient 
police  protection  must  necessarily  entail  a  heavy  expenditure  in  a  large 
and  sparsely-peopled  country. 
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Suicims. 

The  total  number  of  persons  who  committed  suicide  in  Australasia 
during  1902  was  531 — 462  males  and  69  females — corresponding  to  a 
rate  of  TIS  per  10,000  living.  The  table  below  shows  the  number 
of  deaths  and  the  rates  in  each  state,  in  five-year  periods  since  1870. 
It  is  believed  that  the  actual  number  of  suicides  is  even  larger  than  is 
shown  in  the  tables,  especially  during  recent  years;  for  there  is  a  growing 
disposition  on  the  part  of  coroners' juries  to  attribute  to  accident  what  is 
really  the  result  of  an  impulse  of  self-destruction. 


Total  Number  of  Deaths. 

state. 

1871-75. 

1876-80. 

1881-85. 

1886-90. 

1891-95. 

1896-1900 

1901-2. 

New  South  Wales 
Victoria  

212 

446 

72 

79 

28 
89* 

297 
506 
141 

93 
7 

37 
195 

368 
463 
179 
146 
23 
27 
261 

678 
638 
292 
134 
22 
43 
267 

713 
630 
349 
156 
73 
63 
339 

874 
565 
400 
192 
157 
63 
340 

270 
255 

Queensland    

South  Australia... 
Western  Australia 
Tasmania 

195 
78 
89 
18 

New  Zealand 

159 

Australasia... 

...... 

1,275 

1,467 

1,974 

2,323 

2,591 

1,064 

Death  Rate  per  10,000  living. 


New  South  Wales 

Victoria  

Queensland 

South  Australia . . . 
Western  Australia 

Tasmania 

New  Zealand  ... 

Australasia 


•78 

•90 

•87 

112 

119 

1-33 

117 

1-23 

102 

1-21 

1-08 

0-95 

100 

r38 

1-33 

1-62 

1-69 

1-71 

•81 

•77 

•99 

•87 

•92 

107 

•29» 

•50 

1-46 

1^05 

225 

1-99 

•54 

•68 

•44 

•63 

•85 

079 

•72» 

•91 

•99 

•89 

1-03 

0-92 

102 

•98 

112 

116 

118 

0-98 
1-06 
1^92 
107 
2-27 
0-52 
101 


1-15 


•  Four  years— 1372-75. 

Speaking  generally,  the  experience  of  Australasia  agrees  with  that  of 
other  countries,  namely,  that  the  tendency  to  self-destruction  is  in- 
creasing. From  the  table  above  it  is  seen  that  the  rate  slowly  but 
steadily  advanced  from  1870  up  till  the  end  of  1900,  but  the  results 
for  the  last  two  years  show  a  slight  falling  off.  Tasmania  has  always 
had  the  lowest  rate,  while  in  New  Zealand  the  rate  is  slightly  above 
that  in  England,  where  it  is  0-92  per  10,000  living.  Up  to  1893,  the 
three  first  named  states  in  the  table  exhibited  the  highest  rates, 
Queensland  coming  first ;  but  since  that  year  Western  Australia  has 
shown  the  largest  proportional  number  of  victims  by  suicide,  due,  no 
doubt,  to  the  relatively  large  number  of  males  in  the  state,  since  males 
are  three  or  four  times  as  prone  to  take  their  own  lives  as  females. 
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The  means  of  committing  suicide  most  favoured  in  all  the  stat.es, 
are  poisoning,  drowning,  shooting,  which  is  more  common  now  thai* 
formerly,  and  hanging  amongst  males,  and  poisoning  and  drowning 
amongst  females. 

Illegitimacy. 

Illegitimate  births  are  rather  numerous  in  these  states,  the  total 
number  in  the  whole  of  Australasia  during  1902  being  6,901,  equal 
to  5*59  per  cent,  of  the  total  births.  A  compaiison  of  the  results  for 
the  last  two  years  shows  that  in  1902  the  rates  decreased  in  New  South 
"Wales,  Victoria,  and  New  Zealand,  while  the  other  states  showed 
increases,  the  most  remarkable  boing  in  the  case  of  Tasmania,  where 
the  proportion  advanced  from  3-91  to  6*12  per  100  births.  The 
following  table  shows  the  number  of  illegitimate  births  which  have 
occurred  in  each  state  and  New  Zealand  in  quinquennial  periods  since 
1875,  and  the  proportion  per  cent,  of  total  births  : — 


state. 


1876-80.11881-86.  1896-90.  1891-95. 


1900. 


1901. 


1902. 


Total  Number  of  Illegitimate  Births. 


New  South  Wales.. 

Victoria  

Queenslaud 

South  Australia , 

Western  Australia 

Tasmania 

New2iealand 


Australasia.. 


5,401 

6,949 

9,394 

11,875 

12,622 

2.712 

6.646 

6,491 

8,425 

9,858 

8,625 

1,729 

1,447 

1,990 

3,117 

3,516 

4,213 

848 

... 

1,222 

1,331 

1.577 

1,767 

361 

... 

... 

... 

t402 

1.133 

222 

•762 

911 

1,136 

1,322 

193 

2,027 

2,831 

3.011 

3,443 

4,196 

937 

20,246 

26,189 

31,807 

33,878 

7,002 

2,497 
1,677 
859 
389 
247 
311 
921 

6,901 


Proportion 

per  cent,  of  Total  Births. 

New  South  Wales 

4-22 
4-27 
3-86 

2-30 

4-36 
4-63 

4-06 
216 

•4'35 
2-93 

4-90 
4-89 
4*44 
2-60 

3*84 
3-20 

601 
6-45 
4-83 

2-98 

t4-75 

4-58 

3-77 

6-88 
6-57 
6-92 
3-76 
506 
6-65 
4-43 

7-16 
5-57 
5-93 
3-96 
3-88 
3-91 
4-57 

6-59 

Victoria 

5 -65 

Queensland 

604 

South  A  ustralia 

4*35 

Western  Australia   

Tasmania    

New  Zealand 

3-96 
611 
4*46 

Australasia 

3*90 

4-35 

506 

5-67 

6-67 

5-59 

•  Four  years— 1882-80.        f  Four  years— 1892-95. 

It  is  seen  that  New  South  Wales  has  always  been  in  the  unenviable 
position  of  exhibiting  the  highest  proportion  of  illegitimate  births, 
although  up  to  1890  it  was  closely  followed  by  Victoria.  Since  1890, 
however,  the  rate  in  New  South  Wales  has  increased  very  rapidly,  as 
also  in  Queensland.  Tasmania  showed  the  second  highest  proportion 
in  1902  with  6*11  per  cent.,  a  remarkable  increase  on  the  figui*e  for  the 
previous  year,  which  stood  at  3-91.     In  all  the  states  illegitimacy  is 
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on  the  increase ;  and  whereus  less  than  twenty  years  «^o  each  prorince 
had  a  lower  rate  than  prevailed  in  England,  they  all,  with  the 
exertion  of  South  Australia,  have  now  a  higher  rate. 

The  increase,  however,  is  more  apparent  than  real,  since  the  general 
decline  in  the  birth-rate  affects  the  proportion  of  illegitimates.  A 
proper  comparison  would  be  obtained  by  relating  the  number  of  illegiti- 
mate births  to  tlie  number  of  unmarried  women  of  child-bearing  ages 
during  the  period.  If  this  were  done  it  would  be  found  that  illegitimacy 
is  not  increasing  in  Australia. 

The  following  table  shows  the  proportion  of  illegitimate  births  in  the 
United  Kingdom,  and  in  the  chief  countries  of  Europe,  based  on  the 
experience  of  the  latest  five  years  available,  the  figures  referring,  in 
most  cases,  to  the  period  1895-9.  In  a  majority  of  the  European 
countries  illegitimacy  appears  to  be  on  the  increase. 


Coontiy. 

por  oent 

Oovntey. 

meiritinmte 

BiitlM 

per  oent. 

EnglAud  and  Wales... 
Scotland 

415 
6-97 
2-65 
9-21 

7-84 

uoo 

12-90 
14-55 

Hanirarv  

9-01 

Franoe 

8*26 

Ireland    

Belgium 

8-51 

Crermany    

Netherlands 

2-71 

Prussia    

Sweden « 

Norway    

Italy 

10-80 

Bavaria 

7'S5 

Saxony    

6-34 

Austria  

DiVOEOB. 

The  question  of  divorce  is  one  of  much  interest  to  Australasia, 
as  some  of  the  states,  especially  New  South  Wales  and  Victoria^  now 
offer  great  facilities  for  the  dissolution  of  the  marriage  bond.  The 
general  opiuion  was  that  such  facilities  were  calculated  to  increase 
divorce  to  an  extent  that  would  prove  hurtful  to  public  morals ;  and  so 
far  as  the  experience  of  New  South  Wales  was  concerued,  for  the  first 
lew  years  after  the  passing  of  the  Act  multiplying  the  grounds  on  which 
divorce  could  be  granted,  the  fear  did  not  seem  to  be  altogether  ground- 
less ;  for  in  1893  the  number  of  decrees  nisi  granted  rose  to  305,  from 
102  in  1892,  and  in  1901  was  still  as  high  as  252.  When,  however,  it 
is  remembered  that  advantage  would  be  taken  of  the  change  in  law  to 
dissolve  marriages  the  bonds  of  which  would  have  been  broken  long 
before  under  other  circumstaQoes,  it  is  evident  that  t^re  was  little 
ground  for  the  fear  that  tiiis  somewhat  alarming  increase  would  ocm- 
tinue,  and  it  was,  therefore,  not  surprising  to  find  a  decline  to  245 
in  1902.  In  Yictoria,  where  a  very  similar  law  came  into  operation  in 
1890,  the  number  of  divorces  increaaed  considerably,  immediately  after 
the  passing  of  the  Act,  although  not  to  the  alarming  extent  experienced 
in  New  South  Wales. 
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In  New  South  Wales,  under  the  Matrimonial  Caxraes  Act  of  1873, 
the  chi^  grounds  on  which  dirorce  was  granted  were  adultery  after 
marriage  on  the  part  of  the  wife,  and  adultery  with  cruelty  cm  th» 
part  of  the  husbioid.  Under  the  Act  of  1892  and  the  Amending 
Act  passed  in  1893  petitions  for  divorce  can  he  granted  for  the 
following  causes,  in  addition  to  those  already  mentioned : — Husband  v. 
Wtfe* — Desertion  for  not  less  tlian  three  years  ;  hahitual  drunkenness 
and  neglect  of  domestic  duties  for  a  similar  period ;  refusing  to  obey  an 
order  for  restitution  of  conjugal  rights ;  being  imprisoned  under 
santenoe  for  three  years  or  upwards;  attempt  to  murder  or  inflict 
grievous  bodily  harm,  or  repeated  assault  on  the  husband  within  a 
year  preceding  the  date  of  Uie  filing  of  the  petition.  Wife  v.  H%i8hand. — 
Adultery,  provided  that  at  the  time  of  the  institution  of  the  suit  the 
husband  is  domiciled  in  the  state ;  desertion  for  not  less  than  three 
years ;  habitual  drunkenness  with  cruelty  or  neglect  to  support  for  a 
similar  period ;  refusing  to  obey  an  order  for  restitution  of  conjugal 
rights  ;  being  imprisoned  for  three  years  or  upwards,  or  having  within 
five  years  undergone  various  sentences  amounting  in  all  to  not  less  than 
three  years  ;  attempt  to  murder  or  assault  with  intent  to  inflict  grievous 
bodily  harm,  or  repeated  assault  within  one  year  previously.  Belief 
can  only  be  sought  on  these  grounds  should  the  petitioner  have  been 
domiciled  in  the  state  for  three  years  or  upwards  at  the  time  of 
instituting  the  suit,  and  not  have  resorted  to  the  state  for  the  purpose 
of  having  the  marriage  dissolved.  In  Queensland,  South  Australia^ 
Western  Australia,  Tasmania,  and  New  Zealand,  divorces  are  granted 
principally  for  adultery  on  the  part  of  the  wife,  and  adultery  coupled 
with  desertion  for  over  two  years  on  the  part  of  the  husband. 

In  the  subjoined  table  will  be  found  the  actual  number  of  divorces 
and  judicial  separations  granted  during  each  of  the  years  1895-1901. 
It  will  be  seen  that^  taking  the  states  as  a  whole,  with  the  exception  of 
that  fbr  1898,  the  rate  for  1900  is  the  lowest  shown  in  the  table  : — 


1895. 


1806. 


1897. 


1808. 


II 


1899. 


ll 


1900. 


1901. 


il 


K«w  Soatii  WfllM  . 

VloUwift    

QMendMid 

Scmtb  Aostnlia  . . . 
Wwtem  Austnlia . 


Ibtoto 

OlToroM  and   wpaantioiit 
par  U^OOO  marriagM 


11 


il9  I  17 


486 
IflTtt 


18 


M7 
87 
7 
7 
8 
4 
82 


17 


M 


tit 

12 

7 
16 

4 


14 


282 
88 
14 

6 
12 
11 

lee 


486     19 
466 

1880 


181 


608 
148*6 
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The  following  table  shows  the  number  of  decrees  of  dissolution  of 
marriage  and  judicial  separation  granted  in  each  state,  in  quinquennial 
periods  since  1871,  so  far  as  it  is  possible  to  procure  the  information. 
Divorce  was  legalised  in  New  South  Wales  in  1873,  and  the  figures  of 
that  state  for  1871-75  only  cover  the  two  years  1874  and  1875. 


state. 


1871-75. 


1876-80. 


1881-85. 


31  i 


n 


1886-90. 


il 


1891-95. 


1896- 
1901. 


New  South  Wales . 

Victoria    

Queensland 

South  Australia  . . . . 
Western  Australia . 

Tasmania 

New  Zealand  

Australasia  . 


2.1  ... 

87 

116 

6  212 

12 

1087 

55 

33     6  !  41 

2 

74 

8   124 

9 

441    10 

4     1 

14 

5 

2     26 

3 

26!    3 

22     3 

35 

2 

31 

10     23 

2 

30     2 



1 

1 

5 

...  .    8 
...  ^  15 

... 

9|  ... 

9   ... 

9 

9 

2 

21'    2 

V..-...K.. 

• 
... 

• 

♦..    '110 

5 

101'  14 

89j  10 

187 

6 

240 

26  518 

33 

1715 

86 

1430  89 

591  4 

56  5 

40i  3 

39,  1 

31'  ... 

335  25 

2522127 


**  Information  not  availftble. 

Taking  the  figures  given  in  the  foregoing  table,  and  comparing  them 
with  the  number  of  marriages  celebrated  during  the  same  periods,  the 
rates  of  divorce  for  the  individual  states,  per  10,000  marriages,  will  be 
found  below.  It  will  be  seen  that  the  rate  for  New  South  Wales  is 
higher  than  that  of  any  country  of  the  world  except  the  United  States 
and  Switzerland  : — 


Sute. 

1871-76. 

1876-80. 

1881-86. 

1886-90. 

1891-96. 

1896- 
1901. 

New  South  Wales    

t23-5 

160 

8-0 

33-5 

27-4 

* 

33-6 
16-9 
18-7 
34-6 
20-5 
220 

32-5 

24-4 

60 

331 

44-8 

18-0 

* 

54-8 
31  1 
19-0 
24-3 
53-5 
35-4 
63-5 

272-3 
119-6 
21-4 
29-9 
38*6 
50-8 
56-9 

271-2 

Victoria 

124-8 

Queensland    

South  Australia  

32-4 
32-5 

Western  Australia  

41-3 

Tasmania   

New  Zealand 

44-7 
111-5 

*  Information  not  available.       1 1874  and  1875  only. 

From  the  appended  statement,  which  sets  forth  the  latest  divorce 
rates  of  the  countries  for  which  accurate  statistics  ai*e  obtainable,  such 
rates  being  calculated  on  an  experience  of  ten  years  wherever  possible,  it 
will  be  seen  that  there  is  a  larger  proportion  of  marriages  dissolved  in 
Australasia  than  in  any  other  part  of  the  British  Empire,  but  that  the  rate 
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for  these  provinces  as  a  whole  is  largely  exceeded  by  a  number  of  foreign 
countries.  Of  countries  where  divorce  laws  are  in  force,  no  reliable 
statistics  are  available  for  Denmark,  Hungary,  Russia,  and  Spain.  In 
Italy  and  Portugal  divorce  is  not  recognised  by  law  : — 


Country. 

Dlvorcas 
per  10,000 
Marriages. 

Country. 

Divorces 
per  10,000 
Marria^res. 

Canadian  Dominion  ... 

4         ' 
11 
16 
43 
50 
81 
87 

Cape  Colony    

98 

United  Kingdom  

Norway  

Netherlands  ........... 

103 

Germany  ... 

165 

Austria  Proper 

France  

180 

Greece 

Roumania 

204 

Belgium  

Switzerland 

432 

Sweden    

United  States 

612 

In  the  United  States  of  America  no  general  system  of  registration  of 
births,  deaths,  and  marriages  is  in  force.  For  the  purpose  of  com- 
parison, the  marriage-rate  of  that  country  has  been  assumed  to  be  6 '50 
per  1,000  of  mean  population,  and  on  that  basis  the  20,660  divorces 
granted  annually  during  ten  years  would  give  an  average  of  not  less 
than  612  per  10,000  marriages. 

In  the  Dominion  of  Canada  divorce  was,  under  the  Union  Act, 
assigned  to  the  Federal  Parliament ;  but  those  provinces  which  had 
established  divorce  courts  before  the  accomplishment  of  federation  were 
permitted  to  retain  the  jurisdiction  which  they  already  exercised.  In 
the  remaining  provinces  no  divorce  courts  have  been  established  since 
the  constitution  of  the  Dominion,  and  divorce  can  only  be  obtained  by 
legislation,  the  matter  being  dealt  with  in  each  case  as  an  ordinary 
private  Act  of  Parliament,  with  this  difference,  however,  that  the 
Senate  requires  the  production  of  such  evidence  in  support  of  the 
application  for  relief  as  would  be  deemed  sufficient  in  a  court  of  law. 


Insanity. 

The  number  of  insane  persons  in  Australasia,  under  official  cognizance 
in  the  various  Government  hospitals  for  the  treatment  of  the  insane, 
at  the  end  of  1901  was  15,266,  equal  to  3-30  per  1,000  of  the  popu- 
lation, or  corresponding  to  one  insane  person  in  about  every  303.  This  rate 
is  Iwlow  that  prevailing  in  England,  where  one  person  in  every  298 
is  officially  known  to  be  insane. 

An  inspection  of  the  table  given  below  of  the  insane  persons,  both 
male  and  female,  in  each  state  and  New  Zealand  on  31st  December, 
1901,  and  the  rate  per  1,000  inhabitants  of  each  sex,  will  disclose  the 
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fact  that  the  rate  of  insanity  varies  greatly  in  the  different  provinoefl^ 
and  that  the  rate  for  males  is  everywhere  higher  tlmn  that  for  females* 


state. 

Nnmb«r  of  Inaaae. 

PerUOOO«fPopalatioii. 

Males. 

Fteaalee. 

Total. 
Penons. 

Males. 

Females. 

Total 
Penons. 

New  South  Wales   

2,684 

2,309 

1,091 

676 

238 

234 

1,804 
2,196 
666 
412 
102 
192 

4,488 

4,604 

1,747 

988 

340 

426 

3-71 
3-80 
3-84 
311 
2-00 
2-69 

2-74 
3-65 
2*90 
2-30 
1-34 
2-29 

3-25 

Victoria 

3-73 

Queensland    

3*42 

South  Australia 

2-71 

Western  Australia  

1-74 

Tasmania  ^ 

2-45 

Commonwealth 

7432 
1,664 

6,361 
1.119 

12,493 
2,773 

3-66 
3-99 

2-94 
300 

3-26 

"New  Zealand „. 

3-62 

Australasia 

8,786 

6,480 

16,266 

3^ 

2*96 

3*30 

Victoria  has  the  highest  general  rate,  with  3*73  per  1,000,  New  Zea- 
land coming  next  with  3*52,  closely  followed  by  Queensland  with 
3-42.  Next  comes  New  South  Wales  with  3-25 ;  South  Australia  with 
2*71  ;  Tasmania  with  2*45  ;  while  Western  Australia  shows  the  lowest 
proportion  with  1*74  j)er  1,000.  New  Zealand  shows  the  highest  rate 
for  males  with  3*99  per  thousand,  followed  by  Queensland  with  3"84  ; 
and  Victoria  with  3*65  per  thousand  has  the  largest  proportion  of 
females. 

There  is  one  remarkable  dififerenee  between  the  AustralasiaD 
states  and  Great  Britain,  namely,  that  in  England  the  greater  pro- 
portion of  insanity  is  ^dund  amongst  women,  whereas  in  Austaralasia 
it  is  found  amongst  men. 

In  England  the  rate  per  1,000  males  in  1901  was  3-16,  and  pear  1,000 
iCT:iale8  3*54.  In  Australasia  the  greatest  disproportion  was  in  New 
inland,  where  the  male  and  female  rates  were  respectively  3-99  and 
3-00  per  1,000.  The  smallest  difference  between  the  sexes  is  found  in 
those  states  where  the  male  population  follow  in  greater  proportion 
what  may  be  termed  the  more  settled  purstdts.  In  Victoria  the  ex- 
cess of  the  male  over  the  female  r&te  was  only  0*15  and  in  Tasmania  0*30. 

There  seems  to  be  little  doubt  that  insanity  is  slowly  but  steadily  in- 
creasing in  the  states,  as  it  is  in  the  United  Kingdom  and  other  coun- 
tries In  Enicland  the  rate  has  risen  from  2*75  per  1,000  of  population 
in  1879  fco  3*36  in  1901,  and  in  Scotland  a  simUar  rise  has  taken  place 
from  2-75  per  1,000  in  1884  to  349  in  1901.  In  Irdand  the  rate  has 
risen  from  2  50  per  1,000  of  the  population  in  1880  to  4*87  per 
1,000  in  1901.  The  greater  part  of  this  increase  is  no  doubt  li^tly 
attributed  to  an  improvement  in  the  administraJbion  of  the  Oommis- 
flioners  in  Lunacy,  by  which  a  more  accurate  knowledge  of  the 
number  of  cases  existent  in  the  country  has   been  gained ;   but  the 
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steady  gmwi^  q£  ttie  rate  Id  cecent  yean,  when  statistical  information 
has  bean  bfviq^t  to  a  high  pitch  gS.  perfection,  plainly  points  to  the 
fact  that  the  advance  of  civiliBation,  with  the  increasing  strain  to 
which  the  stmggle  for  existence  is  subjecting  body  and  mind,  haa 
«iie  of  ita  reeolta  in  the  growth  of  insanity.  In  all  the.  states  of 
Anatralasiai  with  the  sole  exception  of  Tasmania,  there  is  seen  the 
same  state  of  a&axa  as  the  insanity  retams  of  Great  Britain  disclose, 
aldioa[D^  the  conditions  of  life  press  mnch  more  lightly  on  the  indivi- 
dual here. 

The  experience  of  the  various  states  is  fairly  represented  in  the 
following  table,  which  shows  the  average  number  of  insane  in  each 
state  per  1,000  of  population,  arranged  in  three  five-years  periods : — 


1887-01. 

1802-96. 

i«07-iaoi. 

State. 

^'^^i!^' 

Rate  per 

1,000 

of  PopnlAtion. 

Rate  per 

1,000  of 

PopulatioB. 

New  South  Wales 

2-75 
3-34 
*2-66 
2-50 
302 
2*48 

2-89 
3-47 
312 
2-59 
1-08 
2-37 

314 

Victoria  ..«^ 

3*69 

South  Australia 

3-.39 
2-71 

Westam  Australia    i 

V4S 

Taflmania .....r.  .rtT,- 

2-32 

Coxnmonwealth 

202 
2-85 

303 
3'06 

319 

3-41 

Aostralaaa 

2-90 

3*04 

3-23 

ne  only  ataftes  where  the  rate  is  dimiTiishing  are  Western  AtMtraUa 
and  Tasmania.  In  Western  Australia  the  hospital  accommodation  is 
limited,  and  thereby  many  insane,  especially  males,  doubtless  escape 
notice. 

It  has  been  said  that  the  trade  depcessioii  experienced  a  few  years  ago 
tfarou^iout  Australasia,  was  the  cause  of  an  increase  in  insanity ;  and  at 
first  sight  it  looks  as  if  this  were  so,  because  since  1892  there  has  been  a 
steady  increase  in  the  propcMrtion  of  the  peculation  detained  in  asylums. 
Bat  looking  at  the  rates  of  admissions  tlus  view  does  not  seem  to  be 
altogether  borne  out.  Probably  one  e£Eect  of  depressed  times  is  to 
send  to  the  asylums  a  number  of  harmless  but  demented  persons  who, 
under  other  circumstances,  would  be  supported  by  their  relatives.  In 
Enf^Iand  and  Wales  it  is  found  that  the  increase  in  insanity  has  taken 
place  amongst  those  who  are  termed  the  "  pauper  *'  class — that  is,  those 
whose  relatives  are  not  in  a  position  to  support  them  after  thejr  lose 
their  reason.  On  the  other  band,  the  admissions  in  prosperous  times 
are  kept  i:^  by  insanity  either  directly  or  indirectly  induced  by  the 
indnlgenee  which  commonly  follows  high  wages  and  large  gains. 
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The  following  table  shows  the  average  annual  number  of  admissions 
and  readmissions  into  the  asylums  in  each  state,  and  the  rate  per 
1,000  of  population,  during  each  of  the  two  quinquennial  periods 
1892-96  and  1897-1901 :— 


1892-06. 

MOT-IWL 

state. 

Averago 

Number  of 

Admiasions  per 

Mmum. 

Rate  per  1.000 
of  Popolatlon. 

Average 

Number  of 

Admissions  per 

annum. 

Rate  per  1,000 
of  PopulaUoQ. 

• 

NewSoath  Wales 

704 
685 
256 
218 
49 
61 

0-67 
0-58 
0-60 
0-63 
0-55 
0*40 

785 
762 
318 
217 
116 
70 

0*58 

Victoria   

0*63 

Queensland 

0-66 

South  Australia 

Western  Australia    

0-61 
0-64 

Tasmania    

0-40 

Commonwealth 

New  Zealand 

1,973 
464 

0-67 
0-75 

2,257 
673 

0-60 
0*76 

Australasia 

2,437                0-59 

2,830 

0-63 

The  table  shows  that  the  rate  of  admissions  has  advanced'  slightly 
during  the  decade,  and  that  while  there  has  been  a  decrease  for  the 
last  five  years  in  South  Australia,  the  other  states,  with  the  exception 
of  Tasmania,  where  the  rate  remained  stationary,  show  increases,  the 
proportion  in  Western  Australia  rising  from  0*55  per  1,000  in  1892-6 
to  0-64  in  1897-1901. 

The  next  table  shows  the  total  number  of  patients  who  were  dis- 
charged from  the  asylums  during  the  ten  years  1892-1901,  either  on 
account  of  recovery,  permanent  or  temporary,  or  on  account  of  death, 
and  the  proportion  borne  by  each  to  the  total  number  who  were  under 
treatment  during  the  period. 


Total  under 
Treatment. 

or  relieved. 

Died. 

SUte. 

Number. 

Per  cent  of 
total  under 
treatment 

Number. 

Per  cent  of 
total  under 
treatment. 

New  South  Wales 

10.680 

11,050 

4,062 

2,989 

923 

1,014 

3,656 
3,184 
1,310 
1,199 
392 
282 

34-56 
28-81 
32-25 
4011 
42-47 
27-81 

2,402 
3,286 
971 
743 
173 
280 

22-70 

Victoria  

29-72 

Queensland 

23*90 

South  Australia 

24*86 

Western  Australia    

18-74 

Tasmania    

27*61 

Commonwealth 

30,618 
7.036 

10,022 
3,126 

32-73 
44-41 

7.864 
1,338 

25-65 

New  Zealand 

1901 

Australasia. . ..  a ....  a 

37,654 

13,147 

34-92 

9,192 

24-41 
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It  is  seen  that,  of  the  total  number  under  treatment,  34  92  per  cent, 
were  discharged  either  partially  or  wholly  recovered,  and  that  24-41 
per  cent.  died.  New  Zealand  shows  the  highest  proportion  of  recoveries, 
and  Victoria  the  lowest,  while  Western  Australia  has  the  lowest  death- 
rate,  and  Victoria  the  highest.  The  position  of  Victoria  as  regards 
results  in  treatment  of  the  insane  is  therefore  the  worst  in  Australasia, 
and  this  unsatisfactory  state  of  affaira  has  aroused  anxious  attention  in 
the  southern  State.  At  present  the  asylums  are  overcrowded,  while  the 
system  of  classification  leaves  much  to  be  desired.  A  serious  drawback 
to  efficient  administration  also  lies  in  the  fact  that  while  the  inspector 
and  official  visitors  may  make  suggestions  they  have  no  power  to  give 
administrative  effect  to  their  recommendations.  Speaking  generally,  it 
is  estimated  that  of  the  persons  who  are  discharged  from  the  asylums  in 
Australasia,  some  28  per  cent,  suffer  a  relapse  and  are  readmitted  ; 
and  it  may  be  said  that  out  of  every  1,000  persons  who  are  admitted 
for  the  first  time,  420  will  recover,  and  the  sufferings  of  the  remaining 
580  will  only  be  terminated  by  death. 

Very  little  information  is  available  as  to  the  exciting  or  predisposing 
causes  of  insanity  in  the  different  states.  New  South  Wales  being  the 
only  one  concerning  which  there  is  complete  information.  But  that 
state  may  be  taken  as  typical  of  the  whole,  as  the  customs  and 
conditions  of  living  do  not  vary  greatly  in  any  of  them,  and  the  state- 
ment below  enables  a  comparison  to  be  made  with  the  principal 
assigned  causes  of  insanity  in  England  and  WAles.  The  following 
figures  represent  the  proportion  of  each  assigned  cause  to  the  total 
known  causes  for  a  period  of  five  years  : — 


Oause. 


Males. 


New  South 
Wales. 


England 
and  Wales. 


Females. 


New  South!  Enjrland 
Wales,     and  Wales. 


Domestic  trouble,  Adverse  circumstances. 
Mental  anxiety 

Intemperance  in  drink 

Hereditary  influence,  ascertained;  Congenital 
defect,  ascertained    

Pregnancy,  Lactation,  Parturition,  and  Puer 
peral  state,  Uterine  and  Ovarian  dis- 
orders. Puberty,  Change  of  life 

Previous  attacks    

Accident,  including  Sunstroke  

Old  Age  

Other  Causes  ascertained 


per  cent. 

9-4 
16-6 

17-8 


per  cent,  per  cent. 


8-8 
19-3 

20-8 


16-6 
6-6 
7-4 

28-7 


13-6 

4-8 

6-7 

270 


120 
3-9 

19-5 


14-6 

19-3 

0-8 

6-4 

23-5 


per  cent. 

9-8 
7-8 

230 


11-9 

18-4 

0-6 

6-6 

22  0 


Intemperance  in  drink  is  popularly  supposed  to  be  the  most  fruitful 
cause  of  insanity  in  Australasia,  but  as  will  be  seen  from  the  above 
table  hereditary  influence  is  the  chief  factor  both  here  and  in  England. 
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The  figures  moreover  prove  that  insanity  arising  from  intemperanoe  is 
not  nearly  so  common  in  these  states  as  in  the  old  country.  Amongst 
females,  the  chief  causes  of  insanity  in  the  states  are  hereditary  influence 
and  pregnancy,  etc.  It  is  believed  that  hereditary  influence  and  con- 
genital defect  are  responsible  in  New  South  Wales  for  a  much  laigv 
percentage  of  cases  than  the  number  shown  in  the  table,  and  that  of 
the  unknown  causes  the  great  majority  should  be  ascribed  to  hereditaij 
influences.  The  small  prc^rtion  of  cases  set  down  to  these  two  cauMS 
is  simply  due  to  the  difficulty  of  obtaining  knowledge  of  the  funil^ 
history  of  a  large  number  of  those  who  enter  the  asylun». 


HABITATIOirS. 

The  latest  information  available  concerning  the  habitations  of  the 
people,  is  that  obtained  at  the  census  of  1901,  when  inquiry  was  made 
on  the  householders'  schedules  respecting  the  dwellings  of  tiie  popula- 
tion. The  information  sought  was  in  respect  to  whether  a  buUdiDg 
was  occupied,  unoccupied,  or  is  course  of  construction ;  the  material  of 
which  it  was  built,  and  tiie  number  of  rooms  which  it  contained*  The 
tabulati<HL  was  not  made  with  the  same  degree  of  completeness  in  all 
the  states ;  Imt  so  far  as  comparative  figures  can  be  given  they  are 
shown  below : — 


Class  of  DwdliDg. 

South 
Wales. 

Victoria 

*tr 

Sooth 
Aus- 
traUa. 

Western 
Aus- 
tralia. 

Tub- 
mania 

New 

InhaMtfid    . 

252,M£ 

14,881 

1,488 

241,410 

11*820 

617 

98,787 
l,fi70 

• 

89,866 

6,840 

358 

48,506 

2.268 

201 

84.186 

2087 

118 

158,898 

10,8K> 

866 

Uninhabited    

BtlnffTmilt  ...... 

Total 

288,771 

258,866 

100,407 

76,864 

68,f70 

88,470 

tnjm 

*  Information  not 


The  materials  of  which  the  dwellings  in  each  state  were  oonstmcted 
are  shown  in  the  following  table,  so  far  as  the  particulars  are  available. 
In  New  South  Wales,  South  Australia,  Tasmania,  Western  Australia, 
and  New  Zealand  the  information  is  shown  for  all  dwellings ;  in 
Victoria  and  Queensland  for  inhabited  dwellings  only.  Dwellings  made 
of  canvas  are  moat  numerous  in  Western  Australia,  Qneendftnd,  and 
New  South  Wales.  The  large  numbers  of  men  living  in  tents  eogafsd 
in  mining   in   Western  AuotnJia,  and  in  mining  and  on  naiwmj' 
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extensions  in  the  two  last  mentioned  states,  will  sufficiently  account 
for  the  totals  shown  in  this  class. 


MaterioL 

New 

South    yioloria. 

Wales. 

<^~- 

South 
Aus- 
tralia. 

Western 
Aus- 
tralia. 

Tas- 
mania. 

New 
Zealand. 

Stone 

10,796 

92379 

1,626 

6,880 

140,482 

}  4,962 

8,874 
8,886 

8,469 

63,627 

1,625 

1,887 

J-  167,112 

2,896 
8,423 
8,021 

800 

2.248 

88 

6,216 

77,419 

1,604 
9,609 
1,809 

46,186 
18,479 
2,664 
2,787 
9,471 

1,664 
768 

8,981 
8,872 
1,164 
6,589 
12,296 

496 

18,628 

495 

}      8,069 

i    28,668 

1,804 

869 

2,666 

r     7,617 

RrlHr   ., 

CoiMrel^  Pia^ 

( 

Trm,  metal 

•!   153,045 

Wood 

Lath  and  Plaater 

Mad.  bark 

1,688 

Camras  andodlng  tenU)  

Othen  and  unspedfled 

6,116 
2327 

Total   

268,771 

241,410 

98,787 

75,854 

60,970 

86,470 

170,598 

The  numher  of  rooms  is  given  below  for  all  houses,  whether  occupied  or 
unoccupied,  in  the  case  of  New  South  Wales,  South  Australia,  Tasmania, 
and  Western  Australia ;  for  the  other  states  the  figures  refer  to  inhabited 
dwellings  only : — 


Bwellinffs,  with— 

New 
South 
Wales. 

Victoria. 

land!*" 

South 
Aus- 
tralia. 

Western 
Aus- 
tralia. 

Tas- 

New 
Zealand. 

One  room  

7,916 

16,276 

79,866 

08,641 

48,844 

6.928 

1,612 

1,205 

7,096 

6,841 

11,470 

80,076 

84,914 

48,242 

6,616 

1,157 

909 

8,768 

8,428 

8,606 

6,782 

26,108 

81,924 

16,168 

2,104 

648 

629 

428 

12,555 

2,902 

6,776 

81,180 

24,061 

ai,086 

J 

849 

14,486 

7,806 

17,278 

7,819 

2,886 

647 

226 

209 

612 

717 
8,629 
18,028 
8,198 
4,158 

1 1,968 

2,682 
2,245 

8,147 
10,462 
45,499 
62,586 

Two  rooms, . . , . , 

Tliree  and  four  rooms    

Five  and  rfx  rooms 

Seven  to  ten  rooms 

Eleven  to  fifteen  rooms 

Sixteen  to  twenty  rooms 

More  than  twenty  rooms 

Number  of  rooms  unspecified 

Tents,  etc. 

K  86,642 

/ 

647 
5,116 

Total  

268,m 

241,410 

98,787 

76364 

60,970 

86,470 

158,896 

In  the  case  of  those  states  where  no  information  is  given  in  the  table 
respecting  tents,  etc.,  the  returns  are  incorporated  in  the  first  two  lines 
of  the  table.  From  the  foregoing  figures  it  will  be  seen  that  in 
Australasia  there  are  over  5  persons  to  every  occupied  house. 

Q 
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SHIPPING. 

THE  earliest  date  for  which  there  is  reliable  information  in  reganl 
to  the  shipping  of  the  states  now  constituting  the  Commonwealth 
of  Australia,  and  also  of  the  colony  of  New  Zealand  is  the  year  1822. 
Since  that  timo  the  expansion  of  the  trade  has  been  marvellous,  and 
although  population  has  increased  at  a  high  rate,  yet  the  growth  of 
shipping  has  been  even  more  rapid.  In  the  table  given  below  the 
increase  in  the  number  and  tonnage  of  vessels  may  be  traced.  The 
shipping  of  New  Zealand  is  treated  separately,  and  all  tonnage  of  this 
colony,  of  course,  is  shown,  but  it  is  necessary  to  point  out  that  the 
figures  for  the  Commonwealth  of  Australia  include  the  interstate  traffic, 
and  are,  therefore,  of  little  value  in  a  comparison  between  the  shipping 
trade  of  Australia  and  that  of  other  countries,  as  the  vessels  plying 
between  the  various  states  represent  merely  coasting  trade  when  the 
Commonwealth  is  considered  as  a  whole.  This  distinction  is  to  be  kept 
in  view  throughout  this  chapter,  as  well  as  in  the  later  one  dealing 
with  commerce : — 


Commonweal 
Entered! 

Vessels. 

th  of  Australia.  ' 

Year. 

New  Zealand. 

Year. 

ind  Cleared.        ! 

Entered  and  Cleared. 

Tonnage. 

Vewels. 

Tonnage. 

1822 

268 
2,676 
4,780 

147,869 
552,347 
975,959 

1822 
1841 
1851 

1841 

1851 

560 

112,149 

1861 

9,174 

2,425,148 

1861 

1,142 

403,336 

1871 

11,836 

3,689,643 

1871 

1,438 

640,261 

1881 

14,408 

8,109,924 

1881 

1,527 

833,621 

1891 

16,987 

16,235,213 

1891 

1,481 

1.244,322 

1901 

18,638 

26.197,436 

1901 

1,379 

2,139,180 

1902 

17,878 

26,791,360 

1902 

1,249 

2,137,049 

In  the  year  1822  all  the  settlements  on  the  mainland  were  comprised 
in  the  designation  of  New  South  Wales,  and  as  late  as  1859  Queens- 
land formed  part  of  that  state.  Thus  an  exact  distribution  of  shipping 
amongst  the  states  comprising  the  Commonwealth  of  Australia  can  be 
made  only  for  the  period  subsequent  to  the  year  last  named.  Such  a 
division  of  the  total  tonnage  entered  and  cleared  is  shown  in  the  following 
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table  for  the  five  census  years  commencing  with  18C1,  and  for  the  year 
1902. 


state. 

Total  Tonna^  Entered  and  Cleared. 

1861. 

1871. 

1881. 

1801.       1      1901. 

1002. 

Cominon>r<>altta  of  Australia- 
New  South  Wales 

746,606 
1,000,002 
44,045 
100,381 
116,266 
280,218 

1,600,470 
l,3.'i5,026 
03.286 
887,026 
187,717 
216.160 

2.786.600  6,004,280 
2,412,634      4,715,109 

882,401  1       007,118 

1.860.601  .    2,788,530 
285,046      1.046,666 
388,762  1    1,044,606 

8,621.234 
6.715,491 
1.685,820 
4,127,903 
3,714,263 
1,432,725 

8,728.144 
6,739,040 
2,067,611 
4,131,276 
3,368,074 
1,767,216 

Victoria   

South  Australia    

Western  Australia    

Tumania 

Total 

2,426,148 

3.680,643 

8,100,024  1  16,286,218 

26,197,436  |  26,701,360 

Colony  of  New  Zealand 

403.336 

640.261 

833.621 

1.244,322 

2.130.180 

2,137.949 

The  tonnage  of  1891  exceeded  that  of  any  preceding  year.  This 
result  was  not  altogether  due  to  the  actual  requirements  of  the  trade  of 
that  year,  as,  in  consequence  of  the  maritime  strike,  a  large  quantity  of 
goods  remained  unshipped  at  the  close  of  1890,  and  helped  to  swell  the 
returns  for  the  succeeding  twelve  months.  It  was  not  until  1895 
that  the  tonnage  of  1891  was  again  reached;  but  since  1895  there 
has  been  a  great  expansion  of  shipping,  and  1902  showed  not  only 
the  largest  total  tonnage  recorded  but,  with  the  exception  of  Western 
Australia,  the  greatest  for  each  individual  state. 

For  New  Zealand  the  total  tonnage  of  1902  is  slightly  below  that  of 
the  preceding  year ;  but  in  explanation  of  this  fact  it  may  be  pointed 
out  that  there  was  a  phenomenal  export  of  certain  articles  of  domestic 
production  from  the  colony  in  1901.  The  shipments  of  oats  during 
that  year  totalled  10,515,000  bushels,  as  against  5,186,000  in  1902. 
Of  wheat  there  were  2,301,000  bushels  shipped,  as  against  195,000  in 
1902,  while  the  sawn  timber  exports  of  1901  reached  nearly  72  million 
feet,  as  against  49  million  in  the  following  year. 

Below  will  be  found  the  proportion  of  the  tonnage  of  each  state  to 
the  total  shipping  of  the  Commonwealth  of  Australia  in  each  of  the  years 
quoted  above : — 


state. 

Percentage  of  Total  of  Cknnmonwealth. 

1861. 

187L 

1881. 

1891. 

1901. 

1902. 

Commonwealth  of  Australia- 
New  South  Wales  

30-8 
44-9 
1-8 
8-2 
4-8 
9  5 

40-7 

36-7 

2-5 

10-5 

3-7 

6-9 

34-4 
29-7 
10-9 
16-8 
3-5 
4-7 

351 

29-0 

6-2 

16-9 

6-4 

6-4 

32-5 
25-6 

6-4 
15-8 
14-2 

6-5 

32*6 

Victoria 

25-2 

Queensland    ..., 

7-7 
15-4 

South  Australia    

Western  Australia  

12-5 
6-6 

Total    

100-0 

1000 

1000 

100  0 

100-0 

100  0 
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It  cannot  be  claimed  that  these  figures  have  mach  meaning,  and  they 
would  not  have  been  repeated  in  tliis  work,  except  for  the  purpose  of 
showing  how  easy  it  is  to  make  fallacious  comparisons  from  reasonably 
correct  data.  Queensland  appears  almost  last  amongst  the  states  in 
point  of  tonnage,  yet,  unquestionably,  that  state  ranks  third  as  regards 
the  importance  of  its  trade.  The  explanation  of  the  discrepancy  between 
the  real  and  apparent  trade  lies  in  the  fact  which  will  hereafter  be 
reverted  to,  that  the  same  vessels  are  again  and  again  included  as 
distinct  tonnage  in  the  returns  of  the  southern  states.  For  example,  a 
mail-steamer  which  calls  at  Fremantle,  in  Western  Australia,  continues 
its  voyage  to  Sydney  by  way  of  Adelaide  and  Melbourne,  sometimes 
calling  at  Hobftrt,  and  figures  as  a  separate  vessel  at  each  port  The 
Canadian  mail-steamers  and  the  vessels  <rf  the  Nippon  Yusen  Kaisha, 
or  Imperial  Japanese  Mail  Line,  are  also  counted  twice  in  the  New 
South  Wales  and  Queensland  returns,  but  on  account  of  the  less  number 
of  trips,  and  the  small  tonnage  of  the  vessels,  the  figures  for  each  of 
these  states  are  not  so  much  inflated  as  is  the  case  with  those  of  other 
Commonwealth  states.  It  is  apparent  therefore  that  the  returns  are 
only  of  value  as  indicating  the  comparative  progress  of  the  trade  of 
each  separate  state,  and  not  the  progress  of  one  state  as  compared 
with  another. 

Interstate  Shipping. 

The  total  shipping  of  the  Commonwealth  of  Australia,  dealt  with  in 
the  preceding  section,  included  the  trade  between  the  various  states, 
which  represents  56*77  per  cent,  of  the  total  for  Australia.  In  the 
following  table  will  be  found  the  number  and  tonnage  of  vessels 
entered  at  the  ports  of  each  state  from  the  other  states.  As  a 
rule,  the  expansion  of  the  trade  of  a  state  with  its  neighbours  has  kept 
pace  with  the  growth  of  its  commerce  with  outside  countries.  It  should 
be  remembered  that  the  trade  between  New  Zealand  and  AustnUia 
has  been  eliminated  from  the  tables  showing  interstate  shipping. 


Etate. 

1891. 

1901. 

1902. 

VeMela. 

ToniMg*. 

Ve«Ml8. 

Tonnage. 

V««ela. 

Tonnageu 

Commonwealth  of  Australia- 
New  South  Wales 

Victoria  

2,111 
1,954 
376 
761 
149 
680 

1,687,300 
1,461,974 
267,753 
683,096 
237,708 
371,205 

2.303 
1,746 
430 
719 
446 
713 

2,094.297 

1,992,118 

545.469 

1,135,714 

973,474 

485.023 

2,074 
1,696 
604 
709 
368 
837 

2,280,696 

2,046,643 

672,556 

1,161,641 

784.547 

681,242 

Queensland 

South  Australia 

Western  Australia    . . . 
Tasmania    

Total 

6,031 

4,709,035 

6,366 

7,226,095 

6,188 

7,626,165 
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The  peculiar  feature  of  the  foregoing  table  is  the  large  increase  in 
the  tonnage  of  Western  Australia  and  South  AustraHa,  due  in  both 
•cases  to  the  influx  of  population  and  expansion  of  trade  resultant  on 
tliB  great  gold  discoveries  in  the  former  state. 


Cleared  for  other  Statee  of  the  Oommonwealth. 

state. 

18»X. 

1901. 

1908. 

Veesels. 

Toniuffe. 

Yenelii. 

Tonnage. 

Veaaela. 

Tonnage. 

New  South  Wales   

Victoria 

1,861 
2,166 
389 
865 
158 
679 

1,385,357 
1,761.027 
302,723 
854,236 
269.256 
362,406 

1,995 
1,794 
395 
826 
466 
694 

1,907,226 

2,072,747 

440,659 

1,377,399 

977,846 

433,735 

1,719 
1,852 
490 
830 
388 
809 

1,971.572 
2,279,698 

Queenaland    

Soath  Australia 

585,215 
1,415,499 

Western  Australia  

Ta4inaiiia 

902,496 
528,524 

Total 

6,118 

4,926,005 

6,160 

7,209,612 

6,088 

7,683,004 

A  comparison  of  the  figures  given  above  with  those  in  the  preceding 
table  shows  that  in  the  case  of  Victoria,  South  Australia  and  Western 
Australia  the  tonnage  cleared  is  largely  in  excess  of  that  entered. 
This  partly  arises  from  the  necessity  of  many  vessels  clearing  at  the 
southern  and  Western  Australian  ports  in  ballast  and  proceeding  for 
outward  cargo  to  New  South  Wales  ports,  principally  Newcastle, 
-where  on  their  outward  voyage  sucli  vessels  are,  of  course,  reckoned 
amongst  the  external  shipping. 

The  combined  tonnage  of  inter-state  shipping  entered  and  cleared 
with  the  percentage  for  each  state  to  the  total  inter-state  shipping 
-of  the  Commonwealth,  will  be  found  below  : — 


state. 


Entered  from  and  Cleared  for  other  States. 


Total  Tonnage. 


1891. 


4ScBiaMmwealth  of  AustraUa— 
New  South  Wales   .... 

Victoria 

Qaeensland    

Soath  Australia    

Western  Australia  .... 
Tasmania  

Total 


3,072,657 

3.223,001 

570,476 

1,537,331 

506,964 

723,611 


9,634,040 


190L 


1902. 


Percentage  of  each  Sta  te 
to  Total. 


1891.       1901.       1909 


4,001,523 
4,064,865 

986,128 
2,513,113 
1,951,320 

918,758 


14,435,707 


4,252,108 
4,325,341 
1.257,771 
2,577,140 
1,687,043 
1,109,766 


15,209,169 


31-9 

33-5 

5-9 

15-9 

5-3 

7-5 


100-0 


27-7 
28-2 

6-8 
17-4 
13-6 

6-4 


100-0 


28-0 
28-4 

8-3 
16*9 
HI 

7-3 


100-0 
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External  Shipping. 

It  has  been  explained  that  in  any  comparison  between  the  shipping 
of  the  Commonwealth  of  Australia  and  that  of  other  countries  the  inter- 
state trade  would  have  to  be  excluded  ;  but  even  then  the  tonnage 
would  be  too  high,  because  of  the  inclusion  of  mail-steamers  and  other 
vessels  on  the  same  voyage  in  the  returns  of  several  of  the  states. 
However,  it  is  scarcely  possible  to  amend  the  returns  so  as  to  secure  the 
rejection  of  the  tonnage  which  is  reckoned  more  than  once ;  and  in 
considering  the  following  statement,  showing  the  shipping  trade  of  the 
Commonwealth  with  countries  beyond  Australia,  this  point  should  be 
borne  in  mind  : — 


1801. 

1901. 

1002. 

Division. 

Vessels. 

Tonnage. 

Vessels. 

Tonnatco.     i 

Vessels. 

Tonnacre. 

United  Kingdom — 

Entered 

868 
588 

1,600,058;    716 
1,217,582  1    784 

2,066.167 
2,144,587 

735 
667 

2,232,861 

Cleared 

1,067,529 

Total 

1,456 

2,017,540 

1,500 

4,210,754 

1,402 

4,200,390 

British  Possessions — 

Entered 

804 
042 

700,608  1  1,403 
003,072     1.340 

1,071,031 
2,081,623 

1,244 
1,201 

1,782.890 

Cleared 

1,996,403 

' 

Total 

1,836 

1,604,580 

2,752 

4,053,554 

2,445 

3,779,299 

Foreign  Countries — 

Entered 

681 
865 

880,814 
1,108.230 

006 
064 

1,774,013 
1,723,408 

842 
013 

1,839,877 

Cleared 

1,762,625 

Total 

1,546 

1,080,053 

1,870 

3,407,421 

1.755 

3,602,502 

All  External  Trade- 
Entered 

2,443 
2,305 

3,371,380 
3,220,703 

3,025 
3.097 

5,812,111 
5,040,618 

2,821 
2,781 

5,855,e34 

Cleared 

6,726,557 

Total 

4,838  j6, 601, 173 

6,122 

11,761,720 

5,602 

11,582,191 

The  external  shipping  of  the  Commonwealth  (rf  Australia  during  1902 
was  fully  75  per  cent,  more  than  the  tonnage  entered  and  cleared  i» 
1891,  when  trade  was  inflated  by  the  shipment  of  goods  left  over  from 
the  previous  year  on  account  of  the  maritime  strike.  A  distribution 
of  the  traffic  amongst  the  leading  divisions  of  the  British  Empire  and 
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the  principal  foreign  countries  with  which  the  states  of  the  Common- 
wealth have  commercial  relations  will  be  found  below  : — 


Country. 


Entered  from  and  cleared  for  Countries 
beyond  the  Commonwealth. 


1801. 


Vessels. 


Tonnage.     Vessels. 


1901. 


Tonnage. 


Vessela 


1002. 


Tonnage. 


Britiah  Empire — 

United  Kingdom 

New  Zealand    

India  and  Ceylon 

Hong  Kong  ... 

Oancula  , I 

Cape  Colony I 

Natal 

Fiji 

Straits  Settlements 

Other  British  Possessions 


1,456 

1,007 

134 

227 

27 

63 

35 

107 

61 

175 


Total,  British 13,292 


Foreign  Countries — 

France 

Crerroany 

Netherlands 

Belgium 

United  States   

China 

Japan  

New  Caledonia 

Java    


Philippine  Islands 
Hawaiian  Islands . . , 


Peru    

ChiU    

Other  Foreign  Countries 
Total,  Foreign 


101 

208 

13 

27 

418 

34 

7 

154 

37 

29 

1 

16 

131 

370 


1,546 


All  External  Tonnage  4,838 


2,917,540 

749,886 

276,030 

324,820 

29,952 

65,611 

12,950 

105,033 

75,269 

65,029 


4,612,120 


255,351 

393,001 

15,731 

41,907 

519,252 

33.135 

13,677 

155,226 

58,379 

36,305 

430 

21.520 

146,448 

298.691 


1,989,063 


1,500 

999 

142 

241 

61 

430 

423 

60 

90 

306 


4,210,754 
1,345,471 
3.30,714 
380,174 
118,523 
681,869 
794,583 
58.799 
129,112 
214.309 


1,402 
943 
137 
210 

90 
354 
277 

68 
144 
222 


4,200,390 

1,366,783 

374,593 

332,889 

175,766 

593,500 

547,980 

71,924 

218,599 

97,265 


4,252 


8,264,308 


3,847 


7,979,689 


117 

274 

7 

14 

385 
11 
80 

125 
88 
52 

107 
39 

218 

353 


304,026 
909,798 

14,748 

29,716 
758,281 

23,797 
192,674 
179,486 
183,349 

87,809 
106,205 

48,554 
324,892 
334.086 


127 

304 

3 

10 
359 

19 

100  I 
126  I 

58 

39 

69 

34 
196 
311  I 


322,460 

1,141,890 

5,215 

20,111 

742,726 

28,436 

247,165 

205,525 

101,149 

77,490 

67,451 

41,929 

292,908 

308,047 


1,870 


3,497,421 


1,755  I  3,602,502 


6,601,173    6,122    11,761,729 


5,602    11,582,191 


It  will  be  seen  from  the  above  figures  that  out  of  a  total  external 
tonnage,  amounting  to  11,582,191  tons  in  1902,  vessels  from  the 
United  Kingdom  aggregated  4,200,390  tons,  or  36-2  per  cent,  of  the 
whole.  New  Zealand  furnished  the  next  largest  tonnage,  with 
1,366,783  tons,  or  11*8  per  cent.,  followed  by  Germany,  with 
1,141,890  tons,  equal  to  9*8  per  cent.,  and  the  United  Stat^  'with 
742,726  tons,  or  6*4  per  cent,  of  the  total.  During  the  eleven  years, 
1891-1902,  the  tonnage  of  the  United  Kingdom  increased  by  1,282,850 
tons,  or  44  per  cent.,  while  British  tonnage  as  a  whole  increased  by 
3,367,569  tons,  or  73  per  cent.,  the  German  by  748,889  tons,  or  191  per 
cent.,  and  the  United  States  tonnage  by  223,474  tons,  or  43  per  cent. 
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The  enotinous  increase  in  the  German  tonnage  is  due  to  the  large  volnme 
of  business  captured  by  the  heavily  subsidised  vessels  o£  the  vanoua 
Carman  lines. 

As  the  following  table  shows,  the  largest  share  of  the  external  tonnage 
of  Australia  falls  to  New  South  Wales,  which  takes  more  than  one-third 
of  the  total ;  Victoria  coines  next  with  a  little  over  one-fifU),  followed 
by  Western  Australia  with  about  one-sevenUi.  The  figures  in  the  chapter 
on  Commerce,  however,  give  a  better  idea  of  the  relative  importance  of 
the  states  in  external  trade,  as  the  tonnage  of  the  mail  steamers  entered 
and  cleared  at  Fremantle  and  Port  Adelaide  is  out  of  all  prc^rtion  to 
the  goods  landed  and  shipped  there: — 


Perontafvtt 
of  each  State 

Stote. 

1891. 

1901. 

1902. 

to  Total  of 

VetMlt 

Tonnage. 

Veneli 

Tonnag«. 

VMsels 

Tonnaof). 

180L 

1901. 

190S. 

CkimnoaweiOth  o(  Aus- 
tndla- 

ViotorU 

2,149 
971 
405 
808 
291 
219 

2,621.579 

1,492,108 

426,642 

1,201,268 

588,691 

820,995 

2,629 
1,226 
634 
721 
888 
220 

4,619,711 
2,650.626 

699,692 
1,614,790 
1.762,948 

518,967 

2,878 
1,016 
665 
624 
772 
262 

4,476,086 
2,418,699 

809,840 
1,564,186 
1,671,081 

657,440 

897 
22-6 
6-6 
18-2 
81 
4*9 

88-4 
S2'6 

6-0 
13-7 
16-0 

4-4 

S8« 
80*9* 

71>' 

South  Auitnlift 

Weiteni  Auflftralia .... 
TMIUUllft 

18-4 
14-4 

6-r 

Total 

4,888 

6,601,178  1  6,122 

11.761,729 

5,002 

11,582.191 

100-0  ,  100-0 

lOOl^ 

A  comparison  between  the  shipping  of  the  principal  countries  oi  the 
wKMrld  uid  the  external  tonnage  of  the  Commonwealth  of  Australia  ia 
appended : — 


Toimoin 
Entered  and  Cleav«d. 

Oomrtry. 

Tonnoffe 
Entered  andCIeand. 

Ootrntij. 

Total. 

Areroce 
per 

AvenffT 
TotoL             per 
hkd. 

United  Kingdom 

Euseia  in  Europe..... 
Norway. 

99,872,719 
17.465,000 
6,097,260 
16,666,699 
11,527.399 
29,493,043 
18,656,021 
18,628,728 
38,171.406 

2-4 
01 
2-7 
3-2 
4-6 

Spain  

Italy   

United  States   

Argentine  H^uUio 
Canada   

28,892,629 
42,320,578 
49,680,318 
13,364,884 
14,543»0e2 
9,979.133 
2,137.949 

11,582.101 

1*6 
1-2 
0-6 

Swedea 

Denmark 

2-9 

Germany  

0-5 
3-5 
2-7 
1-0 

Cape  Colony 

4-1 

Netherlands 

New  Zealand 

2-6 

Belgium     

1  CommonMreaHh    of 
'        AnsCralia 

France  

3H> 

i 

On  the  basis  of  population^  therefore,  the  shipping  ci  the  states  of 
the  Commonwealth  exceeds  that  of  the  United  Kingd^i  and  the  great 
countries  of  the  United  States  of  America,  France,  Germany,  Italy, 
Bosaia,  and  Spain. 
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A  peculiar  feature  of  the  ghipping  trade  is  the  small  though  varying 
proportion  of  tonnage  in  ballast  arriving  from  and  departing  for  places 
beyond  Australia.  Thus  in  the  year  1881  this  description  of  tonnage 
Amounted  to  5*2  per  cent,  and  in  1891  to  4*1  per  cent,  of  the  total 
external  shipping ;  while  in  1902,  at  9*6  per  cent.,  the  proportion  was 
<X)mparatively  high.  The  increase  during  recent  years  is  chiefly  due 
to  the  larger  number  of  vessels  which  come  to  New  South  Wales  in 
•quest  of  freights,  the  proportion  of  shipping  in  ballast  for  that  state 
being  over  12  per  cent  of  the  total  external  tonnage.  The  figures 
for  Tasmania  were  abnormally  high  in  1902,  the  tonnage  in  ballast 
being  as  high  as  14*4  per  cent,  of  the  total  external  tonnage.  Of  the 
94,697  tons  entered  and  cleared  this  state,  18,358  tons  represented 
sailing  vessels  entered  in  ballast  from  France,  and  11,990  tons  sailing 
vessels  in  ballast  from  the  United  Kingdom.  Amongst  the  clearances 
there  were  no  less  than  19,275  tons  representing  sailing  vessels  cleared 
in  ballast  for  America.  The  total  external  tonnage  entered  and  cleared 
the  Commonwealth  in  ballast  during  the  years  1891,  1901,  and  1902 
-was  as  follows  : — 


state. 

External  Tonnage 

Entered  and  Cleared 

in  Ballast 

Percratatre  of  Tonnage 

in  Ballast  to 
Total  External  Tonnage. 

1891.        1       1901.               1902. 

1891. 

190       1    1902. 

Commonwealth  of  Aiutralia— 

New  South  Wales   

Victoria 

100,167 
47,721 
36,700 
62,516 
14,104 
16,357 

679,904 
194,442 
24.869 
102,899 
210,581 
2.:^55 

664,759 

87,496 

21,901 

197,257 

160,975 

94,697 

i;il7,086 

3-8 
3-2 
8-6 
4-4 
2-6 
1-6 

• 

12-8 
7-3 
3-6 
6-4 

11-9 
0*5 

12-4 
3*6 

^uef^n^lan^ 

2-7 

12-7 
9-6 

South  Australia    

Western  Australia  

Tasmania  

Total  

267,564 

1,115,060 

41 

9-6 

9  6 

The  reason  why  so  small  a  proportion  of  Australian  shipping  clears  in 
ballast  is  principally  to  be  found  in  the  great  and  varied  resources  of  the 
country  ;  for  when  the  staple  produce — wool — is  not  available,  cargoes  of 
wheat,  coal,  silver,  copper,  live-stock,  frozen  meat,  butter,  fruit,  tallow, 
leather,  skins  and  hides,  and  other  commodities  may  generally  be  ob- 
taiaed.  Besides,  owing  to  the  great  distance  of  the  ports  of  the  Common- 
wealth from  the  commercial  centres  of  the  old  world,  vessels  are  not 
nsually  sent  out  without  at  least  some  prospect  of  securing  a  return  cargo. 
As  a  rule,  it  does  not  pay  to  send  vessels  to  Australasia  seeking  freights, 
as  is  commonly  done  with  regard  to  European  and  American  ports.  It 
IB  strong  testimony,  therefore,  of  the  value  of  the  trade  of  New  South 
Wales  to  shipowners  to  find  entered  at  the  ports  of  that  state  direct 
from  outside  countries  the  comparatively  large  quantity  of  442,380 
tons  of  shipping  in  ballast,  the  following  beins:  the  chief  countries 
represented  : — Cape  Colony,  New  Zealand,  Natal,  Philippine  Islands, 
Mauritius,  Fiji,  Java,  Japan. 
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The  tonnage  in  ballast  which  entered  and  cleared  at  New  Zealand 
ports  and  the  percentage  of  such  to  the  total  tonnage  of  that  colony  may 
be  seen  in  the  following  table. 

Tear.  Tonn«ffe  in  Percentage  to 

ballast.  total  tonnage. 

1881  76,247  9-0 

1891  103,754  8-3 

1901  191,266  8-9 

1902  216,486  10-1 

The  proportion  of  tonnage  in  ballast  to  the  total  shipping  of  some  of 
the  principal  countries  of  the  world  is  subjoined  : — 


Ck>antiy. 

Percentage 
of  Shipping 
In  Ballast. 

Country. 

Percentage 

United  Kingdom 

Russia  in  Europe 

Norway  

17-2 
33-3 
261 
461 
19-9 
261 
23-0 

France 

Spain  

17-9 

28-7 

United  States   

New  Zealand 

Commonwealth     of 
Australia    

17*9 

Sweden   

8-9 

Germany 

Netherlands  

9-6 

Belgium 

Nationality  op  all  Vessels. 

The  shipping  trade  of  the  Common wealUi  of  Australia  and  of  the 
colony  of  •New  Zealand  is  almost  entirely  in  British  hands,  as  will 
be  seen  from  the  subjoined  tables,  which  deal  with  the  total  tonnage, 
both  internstate  and  external.  Although  direct  communication  with 
continental  Europe  has  been  established  within  recent  years,  and  several 
lines  of  magnificent  steamers,  subsidised  by  foreign  Governments,  have 
entered  into  the  trade  between  Australia  and  foreign  jiorts,  yet  the  pro- 
portion of  shipping  belonging  to  Gi*eat  Britain  and  her  dependencies 
has  only  fallen  from  86*8  to  84*7  per  cent,  during  the  period  extending 
from  1891  to  1902.  The  chief  increases  during  the  period  have  been 
amongst  vessels  trading  from  Germany  and  Japan,  the  proportion  of 
the  former  rising  from  5*2  per  cent,  to  7*7  per  cent.,  and  of  the  latter 
from  0-2  per  cent,  to  1*2  per  cent : — 


NatioDAlity. 


Total  Shipping  Entered  and  Cleared  the  Commonwealth. 


1891. 


Vessels.  Tonnage. 


1901. 


Vessels.  Tonnage. 


1902. 


Vessels.  Tonnage. 


Percentage  of 
each  Natiooaaty. 


1891.    1901.    1902. 


British 

French  

German  

Scandinavian 

lUlian 

Japanese 

American    

other  nationalities. 

Tota  


16,472 
247 
520 
819 
11 
17 
807 


14,087,469 
591,624 
848.652 
292,071 
9,786 
84,907 
296,096 
79,768 


16,987  !l6,235,213 


16,544 
805 
662 
408 
OS 
120 
401 
110 


22,858.652 
654,475 
1,771.945 
860,0«> 
118,881 
286,870 
620,706 
187,868 


18,688 


26,197,486 


16,889 
824 
660 
840 
112 
119 
292 
148 


22,680,040 
688,817 

2,062,267 
802,281 
141,400 
812,880 
400,816 
199,861 


17,878 


26,791,860 


86-8 
8*6 
6*2 
1-8 
01 
0-2 
1-8 
0*6 


86-8 
2*6 
6« 
1-8 
06 
11 
2-0 
0*6 


84-7 
2t( 
7-7 
1-1 
0*6 
1-2 
1-5 
0-7 


100-0 


lOOH) 


lOOi) 
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The  returns  published  by  the  various  states  are  not  in  such  a  form 
as  to  admit  of  the  separation  of  the  purely  local  tonnage  from  the  other 
shipping  of  the  Empire,  and  vessels  owned  in  the  Commonwealth  are 
classed  in  the  above  table  as  "British."  The  number  and  tonnage  of 
the  steam  and  sailing  vessels  registered  in  each  of  the  states  of  the 
Conunonwealth  and  New  Zealand  may  be  found  on  a  succeeding  ))age. 
Fow  of  the  large  vessels  employed  in  the  inter-state  trade  have  been 
built  in  Australia. 

The  nationality  of  vessels  trading  with  New  Zealand  may  be  seen  in 
the  following!  table  : — 


Entered  and  Cleared  New  Zealand. 

Percentage  of 

NationftUtj. 

1891. 

1901. 
Vessela  Tonnage. 

1902. 

each  Nationality. 

Yewels. 

Tonnage. 

Vessels. 

Tonnage. 

1891. 

1901. 

1902. 

British 

1,859 

10 
17 
81 

4 

1,120,435 

1,862 

1-2,876 

12.906 

91,887 

4,866 

1,234 

1 

2 

89 

80 

23 

1,831,590 

1,562 

1,684 

26,541 

268,134 

14.669 

1,104 

10 
87 
76 
20 

1,810,510 

728 

14,727 

22,271 

274,424 

15,289 

90-0 
0-2 
1-0 
1-0 
7-4 
0-4 

85-6 
01 
01 
1-2 

128 
07 

84*7 

Fretich 

O'l 

Oerman 

0-7 

Scandinavian    

American   

Other  nationalities. 

1-0 
12-8 
0-7 

Total    

1,481 

1,244,822 

1,879  1  2,189,180 

1,249 

2,137,949 

100-0 

100-0 

100-0 

The  following  table  shows  the  relative  increase  during  the  last  ten 
years  in  British,  foreign,  and  colonial  trade  with  New  Zealand,  and  the 
figures  possess  a  certain  amount  of  interest  in  view  of  the  laws  recently 
passed  in  that  colony  granting  preferential  trade  in  certain  commodities 
to  Great  Britain : — 


Shipping  Entered  and  Cleared  New  Zealand. 

Year. 

British. 

Colonial. 

Foreign. 

Vessels. 

Tbnnago. 

Crews. 

Vessels. 

Tonnage. 

Crews. 

Vessels. 

Tonna^re. 

Crews. 

1893 
1902 

352 
324 

607,453 
943,554 

15,128      805 
16,854      780 

542,558 
866,956 

23.410 
30,476 

95 
145 

108,059 
327,439 

3,845 
12,228 

These  figures  apply  to  external  trade  only ;  but  in  addition  thereto, 
as  might  be  expected  in  a  country  with  such  an  extensive  seaboard  as 
New  Zealand,  there  is  a  very  large  coastal  trade,  amounting  in  1902  to 
8,249,623  tons  entered,  and  8,309,635  cleared. 

Steam  and  Sailing  Vessels. 

The  tendency  to  substitute  steamers  for  sailing  vessels,  which  is 
general  throughout  the  world,  is  very  marked  in  the  Australian  trade. 
TJnfortunately  the  subdivision  of  the  total  tonnage   into  steam  and 
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sailing  was  not  obtainable  for  the  whole  of  the  Commonwealth  States 
until  last  year.  It  is  not  possible,  therefore,  to  show  the  total  increase 
of  steam  tonnage,  but  appended  will  be  found  the  figures  of  the  external 
trade  of  the  various  states  so  far  as  thej  can  be  given : — 


Steam  Tomuwe  mtared  and  oteared. 

Peroentase  of  Steam  to 
Total  Tonnage. 

18dl. 

1901. 

1902. 

180L 

1901. 

19U. 

Commonwealth  of  Australia^ 
New  South  Wales 

1,582,308 
1,044,467 

483,460 
287,188 
822,086 

3,258,228 
2.194,863 

1,466"."6'9 

488,379 

1,860,622 

3,395,190 
2,127,470 

762,696 
1,319,146 
1,403,121 

568,162 
1,900.813 

1 

60-3 
70-0 

'89-8 
89-5 
661 

72-1 

82-8 

82-9 
95  0 
87-0 

75-fr 

Victoria 

88*1 

QneenifilAnd 

94-2 

South  Australia    

84*9 

Western  Australia. 

84-0 

Tasmania 

86*4 

Colony  of  New  f»%land 

SS-9 

The  substitution  of  steam  for  sailing  vessels  in  the  shipping  trade  of 
some  of  the  principal  countries  of  the  world  may  be  gathered  from  the 
following  table.  The  figures  refer  to  the  year  1900,  the  latest  for 
which  information  is  obtainable  for  the  places  specified  : — 


Country. 


Percentage  of  Steam  to  Total  Tonnage. 


1881. 


1891. 


1901. 


United  Kingdom 

Hussia  in  Europe 

Norway 

Sweden 

Denmark 

Germany  

Netherlands 

Belgium    

France  

Portugal  

Spain 

Italy , 

United  SUtes 

Argentine  Republic   

Canada 

Gape  Colony    

Natal 

New  Zealand  

Commonwealth  of  Australia 


67-7 
74-3 
31  1 
46-8 
61-9 
70-8 
74-4 
81-3 
69-5 
621 


72-8 
65-6 
70-4 

'*62-5 

68-6 


84-2 
91  0 
557 
721 
81-7 
87-2 
92-5 
940 
87-0 
93-6 
940 
88-3 
72-3 
86-7 
66-2 
79-8 
91-3 
661 
81-8 


92-4 
95-9 
70-4 
84-5 
86*6 
90  •& 
97-2 
961 
94-7 
97-7 
97-6 
96-9 
87-9 
90-7 
82-3 
90-4 
93-3 
88-9 
82 


1} 


1902 


A  comprehensive  view  of  the  changes  which  have  taken  place  since 
the  year  1881  in  the  class  of  vessel  engaged  in  the  inter-state  and  the 
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external  shipping  trade   of  the   Commonwealth   is   aflforded   by   the 
following  figures  : — 


Tear. 


Vewels. 


Tonnage. 


Crews. 


Average 
Tonnage 
per  veflMl 


Average 
Tonnage 
per  hand. 


Inter-statk  Shipping. 


1881 
1891 
1901 
1902 

10,484 
12,149 
12,616 
12,276 

4,941,294 

9,634,040 

14,485.707 

16,209,169 

251,189 
386,798 
475,467 
490,498 

471 

793 

1,153 

1,239 

20 
25 
30 
31 

External  Shipping. 


1881 

3,924 

3,168,630 

120,193 

808 

26 

1891 

4,838 

6,601,173 

244,171 

1,364 

27 

1901 

6,122 

11,761,729 

350,266 

1,921 

34 

1902 

5,602 

11,582,191 

362,817 

2,068 

32 

All  Commonwealth  Shipping. 


1881 

14,408 

8,109,924 

371,382 

563 

22 

1891 

16,987 

16,235,213 

630,969 

956 

26 

1901 

18,638 

26,197,436 

825,723 

1,406 

32 

1902 

17,878 

26,791,360 

853,315 

1,499 

31 

As  the  table  shows,  the  total  number  of  vessels  engaged  in  the 
shipping  trade  of  the  Commonwealth  of  Australia  during  1902  was 
891  more  than  the  figure  for  1891,  and  the  returns  of  tonnage  show 
an  increase  of  over  lOJ  millions.  The  average  tonnage  of  shipping 
is  1,499,  as  compared  with  956  in  1891,  and  563  in  1881.  The 
explanation  of  this  increase  of  course  lies  in  the  fact  that  a  superior 
type  of  vessel  is  now  engaged  in  the  shipping  trade,  and  the  enterprise 
of  the  great  British  and  foreign  trading  companies  will  doubtless 
have  the  effect  of  raising  still  higher  the  average  for  succeeding  years. 
Several  of  the  vessels  belonging  to  the  fleet  of  the  North  German  Lloyd 
are  over  10,000  tons,  the  largest  exceeding  13,000  tons.  The  Peninsular 
and  Oriental  Company  possesses  a  magnificent  fleet,  the  steamers 
ranging  in  size  from  6,600  tons  to  10,500  t<ms.  The  average  tonnage 
of  l^e  steamers  erf  the  Orient  Padific  Royal  Mail  Line  is  over  7,200 
tons,  of  the  Messageries  Mari times  6,500  tons,  and  of  the  White  Star 
Line,  the  vessels  of  which  were  built  principally  as  cargo  carriers^ 
12,000  tons.  Considerable  impetus  has  been  given  to  the  foreign 
shipping  trade  with  Australia  through  the  subsidising  of  the  lines  by 
several  of  the  foreign  governments.  The  North  German  Lloyd,  for 
exam^e,  receives  an  annual  subsidy  from  the  German  Gpvernment  of 
j£l  15,000,  equal  to  6s.  8d.  per  mile.  To  protect  the  interests  of  the 
Cfrerman  agriculturists  it  is  stipulated  in  the  agreement  that  the  vessels 
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shall  not  carry  on  their  homeward  journey  frozen  meat,  dairy  produce, 
or  cereals  in  the  nature  of  those  grown  in  Germany.  The  Japanese 
Government  subsidises  its  steamers  trading  to  Australia  to  the  extent 
of  X50,000  per  annum,  and  the  Messagenes  Maritimes  receives  a  sub- 
sidy of  8s.  4d.  per  mile.  The  British  lines — the  Peninsular  and  Oriental 
and  the  Orient  Pacific — each  receive  £85,000  per  annum  for  carrying 
the  mails  to  and  from  Australia. 

It  is  somewhat  remarkable  to  find  that  the  vessels  engaged  in  the 
inter-state  trade  have  more  than  kept  pace  in  increase  of  tonnage 
with  those  trading  between  the  Commonwealth  and  other  countries. 
Of  course,  the  increase  in  the  average  tonnage  of  inter-state  vessels  is 
represented  as  greater  than  it  actually  has  been,  because  the  mail- 
steamers  on  their  way  to  Sydney  are  cleared  at  Fremantle,  Adelaide, 
and  Melbourne  for  the  states  further  east ;  but  when  allowance  has 
been  made  on  this  score,  the  improvement  in  the  class  of  vessel  trading 
in  local  waters  will  be  found  most  noteworthy.  It  is  well  known, 
however,  that  the  steamers  running  on  the  Australian  coast  favourably 
compare  with  those  engaged  in  the  coasting  trade  of  any  of  the 
great  maritime  countries  of  the  world.  Several  of  the  vessels  are  over 
7,000  tons  burthen,  and  are  provided  with  twin  screws  and  fitted  with 
the  most  modern  appliances  and  conveniences  for  the  transport  of 
passengers  and  cargo. 

The  trade  of  the  Commonwealth  with  New  Zealand  appears  as 
external  shipping  in  all  returns  given  in  this  chapter,  and  has,  therefore 
not  been  distinguished  separately,  but  in  the  following  table  will  be 
found  figures  showing  the  total  shipping  of  that  colony  with  all 
countries : — 


Year. 

Vonela. 

Toonage. 

Crews. 

Avenge 
Tonnage 

per 
Ve«eL 

Average 

Tonnage 

per 

hand. 

1881 
1891 
1901 
1902 

1.627 
1,481 
1,379 
1,249 

833.621 
1,244,322 
2,139,180 
2,137,949 

30,409 
43,969 
69,762 
69,568 

646 

840 

1,661 

1,712 

27 
28 
36 
36 

The  improvement  in  the  class  of  vessel  engaged  in  the  trade  will 
be  apparent  from  the  fact  that  although  the  number  of  vessels  has 
decreased  by  232  since  1891,  the  total  tonnage  has  increased  by  about 
894,000  tons,  while  the  average  per  vessel  is  more  than  double  that  of 
1891. 

Belative  Importance  op  Ports. 

The  relative  importance  of  the  various  ports  of  the  Commonwealth 
of  Australia  and  New  Zealand  may  be  ascertained  by  an  inspection  of 
the  table  given  hereunder.  Melbourne  takes  first  place  in  the  amount 
of  tonnage ;  but  the  figures  are  inflated  by  the  counting  of  the  great 
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ocean  steamers  as  twice  entering  and  twice  clearing  at  Port  Phillip. 
This  remark  applies  equally  to  Port  Adelaide  and  Albany,  and  in  the  last 
two  years  to  Fremantle.  If  allowance  be  made  on  this  score,  it  will  be 
found  that  Sydney  has  a  larger  quantity  of  shipping  than  any  other 
Australasian  port,  and  that  it  is  followed  by  Melbourne,  Newcastle,  and 
Port  Adelaide.  The  figures  for  the  years  1881  and  1891  given  for 
Queensland  ports,  other  than  Brisbane,  include  coastal  trade,  and  the 
quantity  of  tonnage  shown  for  these  years  is,  therefore,  somewhat  in 
excess  of  the  truth.  As  this  table  is  only  intended  to  show  the  relative 
importance  of  ports,  the  inter-state  shipping  of  the  Commonwealth  has 
not  been  excluded,  but  no  account  has  been  taken  of  the  purely  coastal 
trade  within  each  state : — 


Port 


Total  Tonnage  entered  and  cleared. 


1881. 


1891. 


1001. 


1002. 


Commonwealth  of  Australia. 


New  South  Wale»— 

Sydney  

Newcastle 

Wollongong 

Victoria — 

Melbourne 

Geelons 

Queensland — 

Brisbane    

Townsville    

Kockhampton  

Cooktown 

Cairas    

Maokay 

South  Australia — 

Port  Adelaide  

Port  Pine 

Port  Darwin 

Western  Australia — 

Fremantle     

Albany  

Bunbury 

Tasmania — 

Hobart  

Launceston   

Devonport 


Wellington   ... 

Auckland 

Bluff  Harbour 

Lyttelton  

Dunedin    ...... 


1,610,692 

1,127,238 

14,642 

2,144,949 
93,347 

406.032 
205,886 
207,706 
217,144 
56,447 
104,174 

1,078,920 
33,325 
90,100 

42,618 

219,902 

7,905 

204,007 
138,657 


3,469,862 

1,844,842 

101,888 

4,362,138 
190,932 

855,993 
544,470 
471,837 
469,577 
326,898 
330,119 

1,990,938 
321,781 
170,642 

63,068 

931,502 

1,189 

646,683 

293,537 

8,121 


New  Zealand. 


119,243 
238,886 
91,592 
167,151 
114,637 


293,451 
345,183 
196,540 
161,387 
97,409 


5,413,677 

2,609,861 

300,699 

6,366,103 
259,573 

1,207,295 

95,101 

36,653 

31,670 

4,084 

4,473 

3,296,108 
376,856 
163,705 

1,864,195 

1.667,707 

8,942 

870.733 
199,444 
124,964 


591,154 
736,005 
303,496 
208,476 
112,718 


5,939,374 

2,388,738 

271,684 

6,244,033 
372,273 

1,540,492 

113,844 

64,187 

27,220 

2,488 

3,875 

3,424,017 
242,605 
171,924 

2,095,371 

1,068,472 

103,147 

1,070,171 
237,368 
173,141 


666,707 
779,295 
289,370 
144,255 
112,773 
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A  1>etter  idea  of  the  relative  importance  of  the  principal  ports  of  the 
states  is  obtainable  from  the  trade  figures,  which  are  given  below  for 
the  year  1902  :— 


Port 


Total  Trade. 


Aveniice  | 
per  ton  of  I 
Shipping.  1 1 


Port. 


Tcytal  Trade. 


Avenge 
pertoaof 
Shipping. 


New  South  Wales—         £ 

Sydney 38.828,608 

Newcastle    !  3,021,967 

Victoria—  | 

Melbourne  31,451,877 

Queensland — 
Brisbane  

South  Australia — 
Port  AdeUide... 


6,889,198 
8,725,941 


£  8. 

6  10 
1    5 

d.' 
9 
4 

5    0 

1 
9, 

4    9 

5 

2  11 

0 

Western  Australia — 

Fremantle    ... 

Albany 

Tasmania — 

Hobart 

Launceston  ... 
New  Zealand — 

Wellington  ... 

Auckhmd 


£ 

12,026,760 

1,495,126 

1,926,136 
1,785,923 

5,692,039 
5,178,476 


8.   d. 

14  10 

8    0 


8  10    9 
6  12  11 


The  comparative  importance  of  the  ports  of  the  Commonwealth  of 
Australia  and  New  Zealand  may  be  seen  by  viewing  them  in  connection 
with  the  shipping  and  trade  of  the  chief  ports  of  the  United  Kingdom, 
the  1902  figures  for  which  are  appendied.  It  will  be  seen  that  in 
aggregate  tonnage  Melbourne  is  exceeded  only  by  London,  Liverpool, 
Cardiff,  and  Newcastle.  Sydney  comes  next  on  the  list,  exceeding 
all  other  British  ports.  In  value  of  trade  Sydney  is  exceeded  only  by 
London,  Liverpool,  and  Hull.  If  the  Commonwealth  of  Australia  be 
regarded  as  one  country,  however,  the  comparison  is  somewhat 
misleading,  as  the  inter-state  trade  has  been  included  in  the  retuins  : — 


Port. 

Total 
Shipping. 

Total  Trade 

Port. 

Total 
Shipping. 

Total  Trade. 

England  and 

Wales- 
London 

Liverpool 

•<?ardiff 

Newcastle  and 

N.&S.Shields 

Hull 

tons. 
17,564,108 
13,157,714 
12,556,644 

8,369,347 
4,480,538 
3,224,491 
1,839,530 
1,797,531 
1,967,892 
2,464,643 
1,432,968 
1,237,082 
704,679 
2,400,153 
1,580,802 
1,733,286 

1 

£ 

261,179,647 

236,049,898 

14,463,230 

17,280,969  i 
51,799.849  ' 
32,146,M6 

2,076,977  i 
18,726,506 
13,299,269 

3,787,022  ' 
24,677,991 
14,067,437 
13,293,981 
10,002,292  1 

Scotland- 
Glasgow   

Leith    

tons. 
4,144,217 
1,880,271 
2,361,313 
1,485,658 

628,937 
373,674 
167,9tJ2 

5,939,374 
6,244,013 
1,640,492 
3,424,017 
2,095,371 
1,070.171 

666,707 
779,295 

£ 
33,284,117 
17,189,216 

Kirkcaldy    ... 
Granrjemouth. 
Ireland — 
Belfast 

1,749,361 
5,312,242 

8,343,842 

Southampton 
Sunderland .... 

Dublin 

2,920,118 

Cork 

1,132,123 

Orimsby  

Dover 

Newport  

Harwich  

Bristol -... 

Newhaven 

Swansea  

Australia — 

Sydney 

Melbourne  .. 

Brisbane  

Adelaide  

Fremantle    ... 
Hobart 

38,828,608 

31,451,877 

6,889,198 

8,725,941 

12,026,760 

1,926,136 

Manchester 

Middlesbrough 

25,305,857  1 
6,016,517  ; 

1 

New  Zealand- 
Wellington  ... 
Auckland 

6,692,039 
6,178,476 

The  yearly  movement  of  tonnage  at  Melbourne  and  Sydney  far 
exceeds  that  of  the  ports  of  any  other  British  possession,  Hong  Kong 
and  Singapore  excepted.     Two  other  exceptions  might  be  mentioned — 
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Gibraltar  and  Malta;  but  as  these  are  chiefly  ports  of  call,  and  the  trade 
is  very  limited  compared- with  the  tonnage,  they  can  scarcely  be  placed 
in  the  same  category. 

BfiGISTRATION   OF  VESSELS. 

The  number  and  tonnage  of  steam  and  sailing  vessels  on  the  registers 
of  each  of  the  six  states  of  the  Commonwealth  and  the  colony  of  Ne\* 
Zealand  at  the  end  of  1902  are  given  below  : — 


state. 

Steam.             1            SoiUnfir. 

Total. 

Vessels. 

Net 
Tonnage. 

Vessels. 

Net 
Tonnage. 

Vess^. 

Net 
Tonnage. 

Commonwealth  of  Australia^ 

N«w  South  Wales   

Victoria  

516 
153 
101 
110 
30 
55 

71,953 
72,805 
15,001 
33,330 
5,708 
9,246 

523 
223 
168 
221 
197 
151 

57,772 
37,545 
10,243 
19,775 
6,811 
8,979 

1,039 
376 
269 
331 
227 
206 

129,725 
110,356 

Queensland    

25,244 
53,105 

iioiith  Australia   

Western  Aostrah'a  

12,519 
18,225 

Total— Australia... 
Colony  of  New  Zealand  ... 

965 
224 

208,043 
62,027 

1,483 
325 

141,125 
42,806 

2,448 
549 

349,168 
104,833 

For  comparative  purpose:?  a  statement  is  subjoined,  showing  the  mer- 
chant navies  of  some  of  the  principal  maritime  countries  of  the  world. 
In  considering  the  figures,  allowance  must  be  made  for  the  fact  that  the 
minimum  tonnage  of  vessels  included  in  the  registrations  is  not  the 
same  in  every  instance.  Thus  for  Norway  it  is  4  tons ;  Sweden,  20  tons  ; 
Denmark,  4  tons;  France,  2  tons  ;  Italy,  2  tons;  Germany,  17^  tons  ; 
an^  the  United  States,  5  tons. 


Country. 


Steam. 


Vessels. 


Net 
Tonnatce. 


SaUing. 


Net 
Tonnage. 


Total. 


Vessels. 


Net 
Tonnage. 


United  Kingdom  . . . 

Kew  Zealand     

Canada  

Australia   

Russia  and  Finland 

Norway 

Sweden  

Denmark    

German  Empire   ... 

Austria  

Hungary    

Netherlands 

Belgiam 

Prance    

Spain 

Italy  

United  States  


9,484 
224 

2,289 
965 

1,333 

1,223 
943 
53(5 

1,463 

134 

53 

235 

66 

1,299 
502 
471 

7,414 


7,617.793 

62,027 

310,253 

208,043 

417,922 
531,142 
341,622 
259,360 

1,506,059 
219.446 
62.235 
306,694 
109,336 
546.541 
679,392 
424,711 

2,920,953 


10,572 

325 

4,547 

1,483 

4,704 

5,445 

2,100 

3,305 

2,496 

25 

19 

417 

6 

14,393 

549 

5,337 

16,643 


1,990,626 

42,806 

342,360 

141,125 

656,614 

935,947 

298,589 

157,188 

586,974 

13,483 

9,166 

75,408 

1,121 

664,447 

95,187 

575,207 

2,603,265 


20,066 

549 

6,836 

2,448 

6,037 

6,668 

3,103 

3,841 

3,959 

159 

72 

652 

72 

15,692 

1.051 

5,808 

24,057 


9,608,419 
104,833 
652,613 
349,168 

974,536 

1,467,089 
640,211 
416.548 

2,093,033 

232,929 

71,401 

382,102 

110,457 

1,110,988 
774,579 
999,918 

5,524,218 
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Wages  of  Seamen. 

In  calculating  the  average  wages  paid  to  seamen,  regard  must  be  had 
to  the  fact  that  shipping  companies,  in  some  instances,  take  into 
consideration  personal  qualiticationfi^and  length  of  service  of  employees, 
when  fixing  rates.  The  following  table  shows  the  average  wages,  per 
calendar  month,  in  1903,  paid  to  white  crews  of  British  ocean-going 
steamers  trading  with  the  Commonwealth,  and  also  the  rates  for  white 
crews  of  steamers  engaged  in  the  inter-state  trade.  The  rates  were 
obtained  from  the  ships'  articles  deposited  with  the  state  shipping 
officers : — 


Capacity 


Average  monthly 

wBges. 

White  crews. 


Ocean- 
going 
steamers. 


Inter- 
State 
steamers. 


Gapad^. 


Average  monthly 

wages. 

White  crews. 


Ocean- 
going 


Inter- 
state 


Navigation— 

Ist  Mate 

2nd    „     

8rd    

Boatswain 

Carpenter  

A.B.  Seaman 

Ordinary  Seaman 

Winchmaii     

Engineer's  Department— 

Ist  Engineer 

2nd       „        

8rd        , 

4th        , 

6th       .,        

6th        

Fireman 

Greaser  

Tiimmer 


£    s. 

£    s. 

15    0 

15    0 

10    0 

12    0 

8    0 

10    0 

6  10 

7  10 

7  10 

810 

4    0 

6  10 

2    5 

8    0 

7    0 

0  10 

25    0 

£22  to  £25 

15    0 

£17  to  £18 

12  10 

£14  to  £15 

10    0 

12    0 

8    0 

10    0 

8    0 

10    0 

4    0 

8  10 

4  10 

8  10 

8  10 

6  10 

Cooking  and  Providoring- 

Purser    

Chief  Cook    , 

2nd        „      

Baker     

Butcher 

Pantryman   

Attendance- 
Head  steward  .' 

2nd         

Stewardess   

General  Servant 


£  s. 

£10  to  £25 

11  0 

6  0 

6  0 

6  0 

4  0 

10    0 

7  0 
2  10 

5  0 


£  s. 

10  O 

12  O 

7  0 

8  0 
5  0 
5  10 

12  0 
7  0 
2  10 
4    0 


The  crews  of  some  of  the. British  steamers  trading  to  the  Common- 
wealth are  composed  partly  of  coloured  seamen,  chiefly  Lascars  and 
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Chinese.     In  the  following  table  will  be  found  the  average  rates  of 
wages  paid  to  the  various  employees  in  this  class : — 


Ocean-fi^oing 
steamers. 

CJapacity. 

Ocean-going 
steamers. 

Capadtj-. 

Wages. 

Average  monthly 
wages. 

Lascars. 

(^inese. 

Lascars. 

Chinese. 

Navig»tion- 
iBt  Serani(  (Boatswain)    .. 
lat     Tindel     (Boatswain's 
yitiUf)    

£  8.  d. 
2    8    8 

1  17    4 
1  14    8 
1  12    0 

1  17    4 

2  17    6 
1     9    4 
1  13    4 

14    0 

12    8 
0  16    0 

£  8.  d. 
2    8    0 

1  i8"4 

1  10    8 
16    8 

Crooking  and  Pro^-idoring— 

Bhandary  (CooIe) 

Baker    

£   8.  d. 
16    8 
2    0    0 

£8.   d. 
18    0 

Cassub (Storekeeper)  .... 
Butcher   

1 10  0     1  is  4 

2Dd      ., ;.    .: 

2    «    8  i       .... 

^       !^ 

Pantryman . . 

15    0' 

Scullion   

0  17    4          

Garpenter 

Knifeman    

Iceman 

0  17    4         

Wlnchman  

0  18    8 

Oflman 

Paniwalla    (Water   Turn- 

LMicani    (not     othfrwifie 

cock) 

1  10    0 

described)    

Attendance- 
Waiter  

I 

Engineera  Department— 
fireman    

1    6    8  1    1  18    4 

SKr^r.':*:^.:::::::: 

0  16    0  '       .... 

Trimmer 

0  16    0  1    1    8    Q 
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IT  would  have  been  strange  if  communities  so  prosperous  as  the 
Australasian  States  bad  neglected  to  provide  for  the  education 
of  the  children.  This  duty,  so  vitally  affecting  the  welfare  of  the  people, 
has  been  recognised  as  one  of  the  most  important  which  the  State  could 
be  called  upon  to  discharge.  In  every  province  of  the  group,  ample 
provision  has  been  made  for  public  instruction — such  provision,  indeed, 
in  some  cases,  extending  far  beyond  what  has  been  done  in  most  of  the 
countries  of  the  old  world.  In  addition  to  a  system  of  primary  educa- 
tion, in  all  the  states  there  are  grammar  and  high  schools,  by  means 
of  which  those  who  have  the  desire  may  qualify  for  the  higher  studies 
of  the  University.  So  bountiful  is  the  provision  made  by  the  state  that 
in  most  cases  the  cost  of  education  is  merely  nominal,  and  the  poverty  of 
the  parents  ceases  to  be  an  excuse  for  the  ignorance  of  the  children. 
It  is  true  that  in  the  very  early  days  of  colonisation  but  little  attention 
was  paid  to  education ;  but  so  soon  as  the  sharp  struggle  for  bare 
existence  was  over,  attempts  were  made  to  provide  means  of  instruction 
for  the  rising  generation,  and  the  foundations  were  laid  of  an  educational 
system  that  is  in  the  highest  degree  creditable  to  these  young  com- 
munities. The  religious  bodies  were  naturally  the  first  to  build  schools 
and  provide  teachers ;  but  there  was  always  a  large  proportion  of  persons 
who  objected  to  denominationalism,  principally  those  who  belonged  to 
denominations  which  were  not  subsidised  by  the  state  ;  hence  there 
arose  a  national  or  non-sectarian  system,  whidi  has  in  the  course  of  time 
almost  monopolised  the  educational  field. 

In  all  the  Australasian  provinces  the  state  system  of  education  is 
secular.  Compulsory  clauses  find  a  place  in  the  Acts  of  the  various 
states.;  but  the  enforcement  of  these  is  not  everywhere  equally 
strict.  In  Victoria,  for  example,  compulsory  attendance  at  school  his 
been  rigorously  insisted  upon,  while  in  Queensland  the  principle  of 
compulsion  has  been  allowed  to  remain  almost  in  abeyance,  and  in 
the  other  states  it  has  been  enforced  with  varying  degrees  of  strict- 
ness. In  Victoria,  Queensland,  New  Zealand,  Western  Australia,  and 
South  Australia  the  primary  education  provided  by  the  State  is  entirely 
free  of  charge  to  the  parents;  in  New  South  Wales  and  Tasmania 
small  fees  are  charged,  but  these  are  not  enforced  where  the  parents  can 
reasonably  plead  poverty. 
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The  statutory  sohool-age  in  each  state  is  as  follows  : — 

New  SoQth  Wales   over  6  and  nnder  14  years. 

Victoria 

Queensland    

South  Australia 

Western  Australia  

Tasmania    

New  Zealand 

Exemption  certificates  are  granted  to  pupils  below  the  maximum  school 
age,  provided  they  can  pass  an  examination  of  a  prescribed  standard. 

In  New  South  Wales,  for  many  years,  a  dual  system  of  education  was  in 
existence.  The  four  State-aided  denominations — ^the  Church  of  England, 
Roman  Catholic,  Presbyterian,  and  Wesleyan  bodies — had  schools  sup- 
ported by  annual  votes  from  Parliament,  administered  under  the  control 
of  the  head  of  each  denomination  for  the  time  being.  There  were  also 
National  schools,  likewise  supported  by  the  State,  but  under  the  control 
of  a  Board  appointed  by  the  Government.  This  plan  was  found  to  be 
costly  and  wasteful  in  the  extreme,  for  in  many  country  towns  there 
were  in  existence  several  small  and  inefficient  competing  schools  where 
the  total  number  of  children  was  not  more  than  sufficient  for  one  well- 
conducted  establishment  So  strongly  was  this  evil  felt  that  changes  in 
the  law  were  made  from  time  to  time,  until  at  length  the  denominational 
system  was  abolished  altogether,  and  one  general  and  comprehensive 
plan  of  public  instruction  adopted  in  its  place.  This  reform  was  not 
accomplished  without  much  agitation,  extending  over  a  considerable 
period.  A  league  was  formed  with  the  object  of  securing  the  establish- 
ment of  secular,  compulsory,  and  free  education,  and  in  1880,  under  the 
auspices  of  Sir  Henry  Parkes,  the  measure  establishing  the  present  system 
became  law.  Education  in  the  public  schools  is  now  non-sectarian, 
though  £acilities  are  afforded  to  clergymen  to  give  religious  instruction 
withm  specified  school-hours  to  children  whose  parents  belong  to  their 
denomination  and  desire  that  tins  instruction  shall  be  given.  It  is 
compulsory,  and  free  to  all  who  cannot  affi)rd  to  pay,  while  a  merely 
nominal  fee  is  charged  to  those  who  are  in  a  position  to  contribute  to- 
wards the  cost  of  the  teaching  of  their  children.  For  secondary  education 
there  are  a  number  of  superior  and  high  schools  entirely  supported  by 
the  state,  besides  numerous  colleges,  grammar  schools,  and  denominational 
schools  which  obtain  no  assistance  from  the  €k>vernment,  excepting  the 
Sydney  Grammar  School,  which  receives  a  statutory  endowment  of 
£1,500.  Scholarships  and  bursaries  have  been  founded  in  connection 
with  many  of  these  schools.  The  University  of  Sydney,  which  is  liberally 
endowed  by  private  individuals  as  well  as  by  the  state,  grants  degrees 
which  rank  with  those  of  Oxford  and  Cambridge.  Educational  affidrs  m 
the  state  are  under  tho  direction  of  a  Minister  for  Public  Instruction. 
In  1902  two  Commissioners  were  appointed  by  the  Government  to 
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visit  Europe  and  America  and  report  upon  the  best  educational  methods 
pursued  in  those  countries.  Special  attention  was  devoted  by  this 
Commission  to  the  question  of  technical  education. 

In  Victoria,  under  an  Act  passed  in  1872,  a  system  of  free,  compul- 
sory, and  secular  primary  education  is  in  force,  under  a  Minister  of 
Public  Instruction,  who  is  responsible  to  Parliament.  The  compulsory 
clause  is  very  strictly  enforced,  especially  in  the  large  towns,  and 
education  is  entirely  free  as  regards  the  ordinary  subjects  of  primary 
instruction,  while  the  teachers  are  allowed  to  impart  instruction  in 
additional  subjects,  for  which  a  small  fee  is  payable.  The  teaching  of 
religion  is  strictly  forbidden  during  school-hours,  and  at  no 
time  must  a  state  teacher  give  religious  instruction.  At  the 
close  of  1901  an  important  Amending  Bill  was  passed.  The  main  pro- 
visions of  this  measure  were  designed  to  strengthen  the  compulsory 
clauses  of  the  Act,  and  to  raise  the  age  at  which  children  can  be 
excused  from  attendance  at  school  to  14  years.  No  certificates  of 
exemption  can  be  granted  to  a  child  below  12  years  of  age.  A  Director 
of  Education  has  been  appointed  who  will,  subject,  of  course,  to  the 
Minister,  administer  all  laws  relating  to  education.  Secondary  education 
is  almost  entirely  in  the  hands  of  private  or  denominational  establish- 
ments. The  higher  education  is  supplied  by  the  University,  with  its 
affiliated  colleges. 

The  Education  Department  in  Queensland  is  administered  by  the 
Secretary  for  Public  Instruction.  The  Act  now  in  force  was  passed  in 
1875,  and  is  of  a  tolerably  liberal  character,  primary  education  being 
secular  and  fi*ee.  An  Amendment  Act  came  into  operation  in  1898, 
extending  the  range  of  subjects  taught  in  Stat«  schools  and  reducing 
the  number  taught  in  the  Provisional  schools.  In  July,  1900,  seven 
attendance  officers  were  appointed,  and  steps  taken  to  put  in  operation 
the  provisions  of  the  Act  of  1875  regarding  regular  attendance  at  school 
These  officers  did  excellent  service  during  the  year,  but,  with  a  view  to 
economy,  they  were  retired  in  1902,  and  their  duties  relegated  to  the 
police.  The  public  schools  are  divided  into  two  classes,  termed  State 
and  Provisional  schools.  A  State  school  must  have  an  average  daily 
attendance  of  not  less  than  thirty  children,  and  the  local  district  must 
contribute  one-fifth  of  the  cost  of  establishing,  maintaining,  repairing, 
and  making  additions  to  the  building.  In  1899,  Provisional  schools 
which  had  previously  received  a  subsidy  not  exceeding  £50  for  any 
single  school,  and  not  more  than  half  the  cost  of  new  buildings  and 
furniture,  were  placed  on  the  same  footing  with  regard  to  Government 
grants  as  the  State  schools.  Secondary  education  is  provided  by  grammar 
schools,  which  are  liberally  assisted  by  the  State.  The  State  has  no 
University  of  its  own,  but  sends  a  fair  number  of  students  to  the 
Universities  of  Sydney  and  Melbourne.  Tlie  system  of  extension  lectures 
in  connection  with  the  University  of  Sydney  has  been  extended  to 
Queensland ;  and  the  Government  has  given  consideration  to  the 
question  of  the  establishment  of  a  University  in  Brisbane. 
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The  South  Australian  system  of  primary  education,  which  was  intro- 
duced in  its  present  form  in  1878,  is  very  similar  to  the  systems  already 
described.  Public  instruction  in  the  state  is  presided  over  by  a 
responsible  Minister,  with  an  Inspector-General  and  other  officials.  It 
is  compulsory,  secular,  and  free.  Until  the  end  of  1891  a  small  weekly 
fee  was  payable  by  all  parents  able  to  do  so ;  but  at  the  beginning  of 
1892  primary  instruction  was  made  free  until  the  scholar  reached  the 
age  of  13  years  or  had  been  educated  to  the  compulsory  standard,  and 
in  1898  the  remaining  fees  were  abolished  by  the  Minister  for  Educa- 
tion. Children  who  have  attained  a  certain  standard  of  education  are 
exempt  from  compulsory  attendance.  Beligious  instruction  is  not  allowed 
except  out  of  ordinary  school-hours.  There  are  two  secondary  schools 
in  connection  with  the  Department — the  Advanced  School  for  Girls  at 
Adelaide,  where  pupils  are  prepared  for  the  University  Public  Examina- 
tions, and  the  Agricultural  School,  where  boys  are  prepared  for  entrance 
to  the  School  of  Mines  and  Agricultural  College.  In  addition  there 
are  numerous  high-class  private  and  denominational  establishments ;  and 
the  University  of  Adelaide,  though  small,  is  efficient. 

Under  the  Elementary  Education  Act  of  1871,  primary  education 
in  Western  Australia  is  imparted  in  Government  schools,  which  are 
entirely  supported  by  the  state.  An  Amendment  Act  passed  in  1893 
placed  educational  affairs  in  the  state  under  the  control  of  a  responsible 
Minister,  and  afforded  facilities  for  special  religious  teaching,  half-an-hour 
per  day  being  allotted  to  clergymen  for  the  instruction  of  children  of 
the  same  denomination.  Another  Amendment  Act  which  came  into 
force  in  1894  abolished  payment  by  results,  and  gave  powers  for  the 
enforcement  of  compulsory  attendance.  Until  1895,  private  schools 
were  also  assisted  from  the  public  purse,  on  condition  of  submitting  to 
Government  inspection  in  secular  subjects  ;  but  towards  the  end  of  that 
year  an  Act  was  passed  abolishing  the  system  of  annual  grants  to  denomi- 
national schools,  and  providing  that  during  the  year  1896  the  state 
should  hand  over,  as  compensation  for  the  abolition  of  these  subsidies, 
the  sum  of  j£l 5,000,  to  be  divided  between  the  schools  in  like  propor- 
tions to  those  which  governed  the  distribution  of  the  annual  vote  in  1895. 
Under  the  regulations  of  1895,  children  were  entitled  to  free  education 
on  account  of  inability  to  pay  the  fees,  of  living  more  than  1  mile  from 
school,  of  having  made  400  half-day  attendances  in  the  previous  year, 
or  of  other  reasons  approved  by  the  Minister,  but  the  Education  Act 
which  came  into  operation  in  1899  gave  free  education  to  all  children 
oi  compulsory  school  age.  There  is  a  high  school  at  Perth,  which  is 
subsidised  by  the  state;  and  further  encouragement  is  given  to  secondary 
instruction  by  the  institution  of  scholarships  which  are  open  to  com 
petition. 

In  Tasmania  the  Treasurer  holds  the  portfolio  of  Education,  and 
has  especial  charge  of  matters  relating  to  primary  instruction.  The 
permanent  head  of  the  department  is  styled  Director  of  Education. 
There  are  public  schools  in  every  coimtry  town  throughout  the  state, 
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and  several  in  Hobart  and  Lannoeston.  The  principle  of  ccmipulslon  is 
in  force  in  these  two  towns,  the  school  age  being  from  7  to  13  years ; 
and  special  religious  instruction  is  given  by  the  Church  of  England 
clergy  out  of  school-hours.  Secondary  education  was  at  one  time 
encouraged  by  exhibitions,  but  none  have  been  granted  since  1893. 
The  University  of  Tasmania  was  established  in  1890,  and  at  first  was 
merely  an  examining  body,  but  in  the  beginning  of  the  year  1893  a 
building  was  acquired  and  teaching  provided  for  the  purpose  of  enabling 
students  to  graduate  in  Arts,*  Science,  and  Laws.  The  first  degree, 
one  of  B.A.,  was  taken  in  1894.  The  Government  grants  the  insti- 
tution an  annual  subsidy,  the  amount  voted  by  Parliament  in  1902 
being  £4,000. 

Education  at  the  public  schools  of  New  Zealand  is  free  (except  that 
at  such  as  are  also  district  high  schools  fees  are  charged  for  instruction 
in  the  higher  branches)  and  purely  secular.  The  attendance  of  all 
children  between  the  ages  of  6  and  13  years  is  compulsory,  except  in 
oases  where  special  exemptions  have  been  granted.  There  is  a  separate 
Department  of  Education,  presided  over  by  one  of  the  responsible 
Ministers  of  the  Crown,  as  in  the  other  provinces  of  Australasia.  The 
whole  colony  has  been  divided  into  school  districts,  each  presided  over 
by  a  local  Board,  and  a  capitation  grant  of  £3  15s.  per  head  is  paid  by 
the  State  for  every  child  in  average  attendance,  and,  in  addition,  Is.  6d. 
per  child  in  support  of  scholarships,  with  other  grants  for  school- 
buildings,  training  of  teachers,  etc.  In  districts  where  there  are  few 
or  no  Europeans,  native  schools  are  maintained  for  the  Maori  children. 
High  schools,  colleges,  and  grammar  schools  provide  the  means  for 
acquiring  secondary  education  ;  and  the  University  of  New  Zealand, 
like  those  of  the  Commonwealth  states,  is  empowered  to  confer  the  same 
degrees  as  the  Universities  of  Oxford  and  Cambridge,  except  as  regards 
Divinity.  It  is,  however,  only  an  examining  body,  the  undergraduates 
keeping  their  terms  at  the  affiliaited  colleges — the  University  of  Ota^o, 
the  Canterbury  College,  the  Auckland  University  College,  and  the 
Victoria  College  at  Wellington. 

Interest  in  educational  matters  has  undoubtedly  undergone  a  marked 
revival  in  the  course  of  the  last  few  years  throughout  the  whole  of 
Australasia.  In  New  South  Wales  it  has  been  considered  that  the 
prevailing  system  of  state  education  is  capable  of  expansion  and 
modernisation,  and  a  commission  was  appointed  in  1902  to  inquire  into 
and  report  upon  the  methods  employed  in  the  chief  continental  countries 
and  in  America  and  Great  Britain.  This  Commission  presented  its 
report  in  1903,  and  several  drastic  changes  in  present  methods 
were  advocated.  In  Victoria  the  system  has  been  to  a  large  extent 
remodelled  ;  Queensland  and  Western  Australia  have  recently  revised 
their  stajidards ;  South  Australia  has  introduced  some  valuable  improve- 
ments, and  reform  is  foreshadowed  in  New  Zealand. 

As  regards  actual  school  work.  Kindergarten  methods  are  more  fredy 
employed  in  the  early  stages,  while  throughout  greater  efforts  are  b^ng 
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made  to  avoid  the  purely  abstract  and  to  correlate  with  the  concrete^ 
More  attention  is  being  devoted  to  the  cultivation  of  the  powers  of 
observation  by  the  introduction  of  courses  of  lessons  in  nature  study  in 
which  the  pupils  are  encouraged  to  observe  and  where  possible  handle 
the  objects  under  discussion.  The  imp<»i}ance  of  developing  the 
physical  as  well  as  the  mental  powers  of  the  scholar  is  also  receiving 
increased  recognition  in  various  directions. 

State  Schools. 

Exclusive  of  the  native  schools  established  by  the  New  Zealand 
Govermnent  for  the  instruction  of  the  Maori  children,  there  were  8,930 
public  schools  in  Australasia  at  the  close  of  the  year  1902.  The  number 
in  operation  in  each  of  the  states,  as  well  as  in  New  Zealand,  will  be 
seen  on  reference  to  the  table  given  below.  As  a  rule,  secondary  edu- 
cation is  provided  by  private  institutions,  and  the  figures  quoted  may 
be  taken  as  representing  primary  schools ;  but  in  New  South  Wales  there 
are  four  high  schools,  which  it  is  customary  to  include  with  the  othenu 
The  secondary  schools  in  New  Zealand  are  excluded  from  the  returns : — 


state. 

State 
Schools. 

Teachers  employed,  exclusive 
of  Sewing  Mistresses. 

Males. 

Females. 

Total. 

New  South  Wales   

2,846 
2.070 
991 
716 
250 
349 

2,988 

1,917 

1,144 

411 

261 

232 

2,333 

2,739 

1,247 

930 

356 

446 

5,321 
4,656 
2,391 
1,341 
617 

Victoria 

Qneentland 

SoBth  Australia 

Western  Australia   

TasmaolA   

678 

Commonwealth 

7,222 
1,708 

6,953 
1,415 

8,051 
2,289 

15,004 
3,704 

New  Zealand    

Auitralaflia    

8,930 

8,368 

10,340 

18,708 
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In  all  the  states,  with  the  exception  of  Victoria,  there  has  been  a 
steady  increase  in  the  number  of  State  schools  during  the  paat  few 
years.  In  Victoria  the  reverse  has  been  the  case,  for  since  1891  the 
number  in  operation  has  decreased  from  2,233  to  2,070.  This  is  the 
result  of  a  scheme  of  retrenchment,  initiated  at  that  time,  by  which 
there  has  been  an  amalgamation  of  schools  in  large  centres  of  popula- 
tion ;  and  in  other  districts  schools  have  been  closed  and  the  pupils  con- 
veyed to  other  institutions  at  the  cost  of  the  state.  Under  the  first 
part  of  this  scheme  no  fewer  than  84  schools  have  been  converted  into 
adjuncts  to  others  in  the  neighbourhood.  At  these  adjuncts — which 
are  not  included  in  the  number  of  schools  set  down  in  the  table — 
iostiniction  is  now  imparted  only  to  young  children,  in  junior  classes. 
The  system  of  conveyance,  brought  into  operation  under  the  second  part 
of  the  scheme,  has  been  the  means  of  closing  270  schools,  an  allowance 
being  made  by  the  state  to  parents  to  defray  the  cost  of  conveyance  of 
their  children  to  schools  further  removed  from  their  place  of  abode. 
Notwithstanding  the  reduction  in  the  number  of  schools  during  the  past 
five  years,  consequent  on  the  above  retrenchment  policy,  the  increased 
proportion  of  average  attendance  shows  that  educational  facilities  are 
well  distributed. 

The  991  schools  in  Queensland  include  449  State  schools,  77  special 
provisional  schools,  462  ordinary  provisional  schools,  and  3  schools 
at  benevolent  establishments.  In  compliance  with  a  resolution  of 
the  Legislative  Assembly,  the  provisional  schools,  which  had  previously 
been  receiving  a  subsidy  not  exceeding  £50,  and  not  more  than  half 
the  cost  of  new  buildings  and  furniture,  were  placed  on  the  same 
footing  as  State  schools  in  regard  to  subsidy.  By  this  step  the  state 
assumed  the  responsibility  for  four-fifths  of  the  cost  of  building 
and  equipment  without  limitation  as  to  the  amount.  For  Western 
Australia,  the  returns  for  years  prior  to  1896  included  State-aided 
denominational  schools.  From  these  establishments  the  Government 
subsidy  was  withdrawn  at  the  end  of  1895,  and  thenceforth  they 
are  not  included  in  the  returns  of  the  Education  Department.  The 
private  schools  are,  however,  examined  by  the  Departmental  inspectors 
in  order  to  ascertain  that  sufficient  instruction  is  given  in  arithmetic, 
writing,  reading,  spelling,  and  geography,  while  the  various  registers 
are  supplied  to  the  principals  free  of  cost.  This  should  be  borne  in 
mind  when  comparing  the  figures  with  those  given  for  previous 
years,  otherwise  the  extension  of  public  instruction  in  that  state  would 
seem  to  be  incommensurate  with  the  growth  of  population.  As  a 
matter  of  fact,  the  progress  has  been  rapid,  and  8  new  state  schools 
were  opened  in  1 902. 

As  shown  in  the  previous  table,  the  total  number  of  teachers  em- 
ployed in  the  8,930  state  schools  was  18,708—8,368  males  and  10,340 
females — exclusive  of  sewing-mistresses,  of  whom  there  were  80  in  New 
South  Wales,  410  in  Victoria,  10  in  South  Australia,  60  in  Western 
Australia,  and  176  in  New  Zealand.     New  South  Wales  is  the  only 
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state  where  employment  is  afforded  to  a  greater  number  of  male 
teachers  in  comparison  with  females ;  in  all  the  other  provinces  there  is 
a  large  preponderance  of  female  instructors.  In  most  of  the  states 
provision  is  made  for  the  training  of  teachers.  In  New  South  Wales, 
the  Fort-street  Training  School  for  male  students  had  35  students  in 
training  in  1902,  16  of  whom  held  full-scholarships,  9  held  half-scholar- 
ships, and  10  were  non-scholarship  students;  while  at  the  Hurls  tone 
Training  School  for  female  students  there  were  41  students  in  residence, 
16  of  whom  held  full-scholarships,  9  half,  and  16  non-scholarships. 
At  the  Fort  Street  Training  College,  residence  and  board  and  lodging 
are  not  provided,  but  full-scholarship  students  receive  an  allowance  of 
£72  per  annum,  and  half-scholarship  £36,  while  no  allowance  is  granted 
to  non-scholarship  students.  The  Hurlstone  College  is  a  residential 
institution,  and  scholarship  students  receive  free  board  and  lodging 
with  an  allowance  of  £1  i)er  month,  half -scholarship  students  pay  £15 
a  year  and  receive  an  allowance  of  10s.  per  month,  and  non-scholarship 
students  pay  £30  per  annum.  The  Victorian  Training  College,  which 
was  closed  for  some  time  in  accordance  with  the  policy  of  retreucliment, 
was  re-opened  in  1900.  On  the  1st  January,  1902,  there  were  50 
students  holding  scholarships,  while  20  others  paid  fees  for  the  training 
received.  There  were  38  students  in  the  training  college  in  South 
Australia.  A  scheme  for  the  more  efficient  training  of  pupil- teachers 
has  been  arranged,  under  which,  for  the  first  two  years  of  their  course, 
these  young  people  will  not  be  required  to  teach,  but  will  receive 
instruction  at  the  Pupil  Teachers'  School.  For  the  third  and  fourth 
years  they  will  engage  in  practical  teaching,  and  may  then  be  entered 
as  students  at  Adelaide  "University  for  a  period  of  two  years.  In 
addition  to  the  79  pupil  teachers  of  the  first  and  second  grade  who 
attended  daily  at  the  institution,  53  others  received  tuition  on 
Saturday  mornings,  and  7  were  taught  by  correspondence,  while  14 
boys  were  also  in  attendance  who  had  gained  exhibitions  entitling 
them  to  free  tuition  for  three  years,  in  accordance  with  the  Education 
R^^lations  of  1900.  In  1902  a  Training  College  was  opened  in 
Western  Australia.  The  building  is  situated  at  Claremont,  about 
half-way  between  Perth  and  Fremantle,  and  is  open  for  both  day  and 
resident  students  of  both  sexes.  There  is  accommodation  for  60 
students  and  the  first  session  opened  with  a  total  of  41,  of  whom  30 
were  females.  In  New  Zealand,  teachers  are  trained  at  nom^al 
schools  in  Christchurch  and  Dunedin  and  at  the  Napier  Training 
School.  An  interesting  experiment  in  connection  with  the  training 
of  teachers  was  the  holding  of  a  Summer  School  in  Victoria  at 
the  close  of  1901.  About  600  teachers  applied  for  permission  to 
attend,  and  of  these  120  were  selected.  Lectures  on  such  subjects 
as  Principles  of  Education,  Kindergarten,  etc.,  were  given  by  experts, 
and  the  experiment  proved  so  successful  that  it  is  intended  to  make 
the  institution  an  annual  one,  and  the  idea  has  been  taken  up  with 
enthusiasm  in  some  of  the  other  states. 
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Within  recent  yeara  it  has  oome  to  be  more  or  less  clearly  recognised 
that  the  pupil  teacher  system,  as  prevailing  in  these  statee,  is  not  con- 
ducive  to  the  acquirement  of  a  satisfactory  degree  of  professional  ability, 
while  the  Training  Colleges  are  hampered  in  their  operations  from  the 
fact  that  they  are  dependent  on  the  pupil  teachers  for  their  main  supply 
of  students..  Instead  of  allowing  these  young  people  to  teach  with 
varying  degrees  of  success  for  a  certain  period  $atd  then  admitting  than 
to  a  Twining  College,  it  is  proposed  to  give  a  course  of  training  ante- 
cedent to  appointment  in  the  schools.  It  will  be  seen  from  a  preceding 
page  that  this  idea  has  received  practical  applicaticm  in  the  state  <^ 
South  Australia. 


EimOLMENT  AT  StATB  SgHOOLS. 

The  average  enrolment  of  pupils  at  the  State  schools  of  Australasia 
for  the  year  1902  and  the  proportion  such  figures  bear  to  the  total 
population  is  given  in  the  following  table  : — 

at^^  Axtnge         Peroentag^ 

^"^  Enrolment,    of  Populraon. 

New  South  Wales ^ 212,848  1512 

Victoria 195,425  ltt-21 

Queensland 89,531  17*39 

South  AustralU 67,973  15*85 

Western  Australia 22,605  10*51 

Tasmania 19,553  11-04 

Commonwealth 597,935  14*89 

New  Zealand 133,952  16*58 

Australasia 731,887  15*59 

It  will  be  seen  that  the  largest  percentage  of  the  population  enrolled 
at  state  schools  was  to  be  found  in  Queensland,  and  the  lowest  in 
Western  Australia.  Such  a  comparison,  however,  is  of  very  little  vahra^ 
because  the  proportion  which  the  children  of  school  age  bear  to  the 
total  population  varies  considerably  in  the  different  states,  being  aa 
low  as  14  per  cent,  in  Western  Australia,  up  to  17  per  cent,  in 
Queensland  and  South  Australia,  and  19  per  cent,  in  New  SouUi 
Wales.  In  Western  Australia,  which  is  still  at  its  pioneer  stage,  there 
must  of  necessity  be  a  much  smaller  percentage  of  dependent  children 
than  in  the  more  widely  settled  states. 

More  important,  perhaps,  than  the  number  of  children  enrolled  is  the 
average  attendance.  This,  for  scholars  at  the  state  schools  during  the 
year  1902,  was  569,054,  representing  about  64  per  school  and  30  p«r 
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teacher,  and   1212  per  oent.  of  the  population  of  Australasia, 
figures  for  the  individual  states  will  be  found  impended  : — 


509 
The 


Scholars  in  avenge  attendance. 

state. 

1 

Per 
Teacher. 

Per- 

oentage 

ofpnpnia. 

tion. 

New  Sonth  Wales    

155,916 
150.939 
72,809 
42,600 
18,448 
U,541 

55 
73 
73 
60 
74 
42 

29 
32 
30 
32 
30 
22 

11*06 

Victoria 

12*62 

QaeenslaDd    

14*14 

South  Australia    

11*67 

Western  Australia   

8*57 

Tasmania   

S*21 

Commonwealth 

455,343 
113,711 

63 
67 

30 
31 

11*72 

Nflw  Zf^lftnil 

14*67 

AQstnvlavia 

569,054 

64 

30 

1212 

It  will  be  seen  from  the  above  table  that  the  highest  percentage  was 
shown  by  Queensland  with  14*14  per  100  of  the  population,  closely 
followed  by  New  Zealand  with  14*07  per  cent.  The  percentage  of  the 
population  of  New  Zealand — 14*07 — shown  as  in  average  attendance  at 
the  state  schools,  it  must  be  remarked,  is  rather  higher  than  it  should  be, 
on  account  of  a  number  of  Maori  children  attending  the  ordinary  schools 
in  districts  where  there  are  none  established  for  the  *'  natives,"  while 
the  basis  on  which  the  proportion  has  been  calculated  is  the  population 
exclusive  of  aborigines.  The  "  Native  "  schools  in  New  Zealand,  of 
which  the  number  was  107,  had  a  teaching-staff  of  180,  exclusive  of  11 
sewing-mistresses,  in  1902,  with  an  enrolment  of  3,742  and  an  average 
attendance  of  3,005  scholars,  and  the  expenditure  on  the  schools  during 
theyear  amounted  to  £27,076.  Of  the  3,742  children  enrolled  at  these 
schools,  S,043  were  Maoris,  or  between  Maori  and  half-caste,  336  were 
half-caates,  and  363  were  Europeans,  or  between  half-caste  and 
European. 

Cost  op  Primaky  Education. 

The  official  reports  of  the  various  states  show  that  during  the  year 
1902  the  cost  of  administration  and  maintenance  of  the  State  schools  of 
Australasia  was  £2,497,012,  while  the  revenue  from  fees,  rents,  sales  of 
books,  etc.,  amounted  to  £126,296,  leaving  a  net  cost  to  the  state  of 
£2,370,716,  excluding  a  sura  of  £288,165  expended  on  school  premises. 
Anistance  to  private  schools  where  primary  or  secondary  education  is 
given  is  not  included  in  these  figures.  The  expenditure  for  each  of  the 
states  will  be  found  below.  In  the  case  of  New  Zealand,  the  amounts 
giv^en  in  the  table  represent  the  disbursements  of  the  Education  Boards, 
and  not  the  actual  capitation  grant  received  from  the  Gbvermnent 
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during  1902,  as  the  former  figures  more  accurately  represent  the  cost  of 
the  state  schools  for  the  twelve  months.  From  the  total  cost  to  the 
state  in  that  colony,  the  receipts  from  the  Education  Reserves,  £43,047, 
have  not  been  deducted,  as  the  capitation  grant  is  now  reduced  by  an 
amount  equivalent  to  the  I'ents  derived  from  these  reserves,  so  that 
practically  they  are  paid  into  the  Consolidated  Revenue.  The  figures 
do  not  give  the  whole  expense  to  the  state,  as  most  of  the  principal 
teachers  enjoy  residences  for  which  no  rent  charge  is  made.  In  the 
case  of  New  South  Wales,  the  annual  value  of  these  residences  is 
about  £38,000  :— 


SUte. 

Expended  on 

AdministmUon 

and 

Uaintenanoe. 

Fees,  Kento,  ftc 

Net 

Ckwt  to  State, 
excluding 
Premises. 

Expended  CO 

School 

Premises. 

New  South  Wales 

£ 
738,090 
689,299 
261,317 
162,713 
92,654 
58,318 

£ 
85,230 
7,947 

£ 
652,860 
681,352 
261,317 
151,463 
91,065 
46,086 

£ 
76,794 
81,946 

Victoria*  

Queeniflinid  ..................... 

9,443 

South  Australia 

11.250 

1,589 

12,232 

18,591 

Western  Australia 

31,833 

TftwmATiia 

7,795 

Commonwealth 

2,002,391 
494,621 

118,248 

8,048 

1,884,143 
486,573 

226,402 
61,763 

New  Zealand 

Australasia 

2,497,012 

126,296 

2,370,716 

288,165 

*  Tear  ending  30th  June,  1902. 

In  the  states  of  Victoria,  Queensland,  South  Australia,  Western 
Australia,  and  in  the  colony  of  New  Zealand,  primary  education  is 
free ;  in  the  other  states  a  small  fee  is  charged,  but,  as  will  be  seen 
from  the  table,  the  revenue  derived  from  this  source  is  very  small  in 
Tasmania.  In  New  South  Wales  the  fee  charged  is  3d.  per  week  for 
each  child,  the  sum  payable  by  one  family  being  limited  to  one  shilling  ; 
and  the  receipts  amount  to  a  considerable  sum  annually,  totalling  ^85,230 
in  1902.  Free  education  is,  of  course,  given  to  those  children  whose 
parents  cannot  afford  to  pay  for  them,  and  the  number  of  children 
so  treated  during  last  year  was  28,701 — equal  to  11 '8  per  cent,  of 
the  gross  enrolment  of  distinct  pupils ;  the  average  for  the  last  five 
years  being  12*6.  In  Tasmania,  at  the  beginning  of  1901,  new  regula- 
tions came  into  force,  under  which  school  fees,  which  had  till  then 
constituted  part  of  teachers'  incomes,  are  paid  into  the  Treasury,  the 
teachers  receiving,  by  way  of  compensation,  an  addition  to  their  salaries 
to  an  extent  and  for  a  period  exactly  defined.  Free  education  is 
granted  in  cases  of  necessity,  and  for  this  purpose  free  public  schools 
were  established  in  Hobart  and  Launoeston ;  but  as  it  was  considered 
that  this  system  affixed  a  brand  of  pauperism  to  the  children  making 
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use  of  them,  they  have  now  been  abolished,  and  the  pupils  find  free 
education  at  the  ordinary  schools.  In  1899  an  Education  Act  was 
passed  in  Western  Australia,  which  had  for  its  chief  object  the  granting 
of  free  education  to  all  children  of  compulsory  school  age.  The  work 
of  compulsion  was  also  systematised,  and  the  returns  for  1902  show 
the  highest  percentage  of  attendance  for  any  year  since  1872. 

Although  primary  instruction  is  free  in  Victoria,  Queensland,  South 
Australia,  Western  Australia,  and  New  Zealand,  yet  Queensland  is  the 
only  state  where  no  fees  were  received  in  1902  ;  but,  as  pointed  out  on 
a  previous  page,  the  state  receives  contributions  from  local  districts 
towards  the  construction  of  school  buildings,  the  amount  of  such  con- 
tributions in  1902  being  £1,329.  In  Victoria  fees  are  charged  for 
instruction  in  extra  subjects,  such  as  book-keeping,  shorthand,  algebra, 
Euclid,  French,  Latin,  Science,  <fec.,  but  the  instruction  is  given  by 
visiting  teachers  as  well  as  the  regular  staff  teachers  outside  of  statutory 
school  hours.  DuHng  last  year  extra  subjects  were  taught  in  131 
schools,  and  the  fees  collected  represent  £2,859.  This  amount  has 
not  been  included  in  the  receipts  which  totalled  £7,947  and  were 
made  up  of  fines,  rents,  and  the  amount  realised  by  the  sale  of 
publications ;  and  although  not  directly  applied  by  the  state  towards 
the  reduction  of  departmental  expenditure,  have  been  so  treated  here. 
In  South  Australia  the  receipts  during  1902  included  £4,215  from 
sale  of  books  and  school  materials,  £5,426  from  rent  of  dedicated 
land,  and  sundry  receipts  amounting  to  £1,609. 

It  will  be  seen  from  the  previous  table  that,  excluding  the  expenditure 
on  school  premises,  the  net  cost  of  public  instruction  in  Australasia  in 
1902  was  £2,370,716.  This  is  equivalent  to  £4  3s.  3d.  for  each  child 
in  average  attendance  during  the  year ;  while,  if  the  expenditure  on 
buildings  is  taken  into  account,  the  amount  reaches  £4  13s.  5d.  per 
child-  The  figures  for  each  of  the  six  states  and  for  the  colony  of  New 
Zealand  are  presented  below : — 


state. 

Net  Cost  to  Stote,  per  scholar  in 
avemge  attendance. 

Excluding  School 
Prenuses. 

Including  School 
Premises. 

New  South  Wales 

£    8.     d. 
4    3     9 
4  10    3 
3  11     9 

3  10  11 

4  18    9 
3    3    5 

£   s.    d. 
4  13     7 

Victoria    

5     12 

Queensland 

3  14    6 

South  Australia 

3  19    8 

Western  Australia 

6  13    3 

TiyimaniA 

3  14    1 

Commonwealth  

4    2    9 
4    6    7 

4  12    8 

New  Zealand  

4  16    5 

A  ustralasi  a 

4    3    3 

4  13    5 
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Expenditure  on  education  in  a  large  State  like  WeBtem  Austn^ia, 
with  a  sparse  but  rapidly-expanding  population,  must  of  necessity  be 
proportionately  higher  than  in  ihe  older  settled  Eastern  States.  For 
the  provisional  sdiooU,  the  cost  per  scholar  in  average  attendaooe 
during  1902  was  as  high  as  £7  Is.  lid,  while  for  the  special  schools  in 
the  North-west  the  expenditure  was  no  less  than  £S  6s.  6d.  per  head 
of  the  average  attendance.  The  figures  for  administration  are  also 
swollen  by  reason  of  the  fact  that  private  schools  are  inspected  by  the 
Departonental  officers,  and  also  receive  various  registers  free  of  coat. 
The  increased  figures  for  total  expenditure  in  Victoria  during  the  year 
were  caused  by  the  large  outlay  on  buildings,  which  amounted  to 
£81,946,  or  more  than  twice  as  much  as  in  the  preceding  year,  aztd 
consideraUy  over  six  times  higher  than  that  shown  under  tJbis  heading 
for  1897-8.  Twenty-eight  new  school  buildings  and  four  detached 
residences  were  erected,  the  new  infant  schools  in  particular  being  built 
on  the  latest  and  most  approved  lines.  Under  the  heading  adminis- 
tration there  was  an  increase  of  £15,700  in  teachers'  salanes,  while 
the  expenditure  was  further  augmented  by  extension  of  the  manual 
training  and  Kindergarten  work.  All  the  states  show  increases  in 
expenditure  on  administration  and  maintenance  per  child  in  average 
attendance  as  compared  with  the  figures  for  1 897-98.  In  New  Zealand 
increases  to  teachers'  salaries  were  responsible  for  the  high  average 
c(»npared  with  previous  yeara  The  expenditure  under  this  heading 
amounted  to  £419,000  in  1902,  as  against  £382,000  for  the  preceding 
year.  For  New  South  Wales  the  increase  amounted  to  lOs.  8d.  per 
scholar  ;  for  Victoria,  to  8s.  2d.;  for  Queensland,  to  4s.  lid.;  for  South 
Australia,  to  9s.  lOd.;  for  Western  Australia,  to  5&  5d.;  for  Tasmania^ 
to  7s.  lOd. ;  and  for  New  Zealand,  to  8s.  lid. 


Encouraobmbnt  of  Secondabt  Education. 

Before  passing  to  the  consideration  of  private  schools,  reference  may 
be  made  to  the  encouragement  of  secondary  education  by  the  State, 
apart  from  grants  to  the  Universities.  In  New  South  Wales  there 
are  numerous  private  colleges  of  a  high  class,  and  there  are  four 
State  High  Schools — two  for  boys  and  two  for  girls — where  higher 
education  may  be  obtained  at  a  moderate  cost ;  as  well  as  121 
Superior  Schools,  in  the  higher  classes  of  which  pupils  are  prepared 
for  the  public  examinations.  In  1902  the  expenditure  on  the  High 
Schools  amounted  to  £6,593.  A  scheme  of  scholarships  for  the  Sydney 
Grammar  School,  for  High  and  Superior  Schools,  and  for  the  University, 
is  in  existence.  In  1902,  105  candidates  were  successful  at  these 
examinations.  Fifty  secured  scholarships  and  38  bursaries  for  High 
and  Superior  Schools;  7,  bursaries  at  the  Sydney  Grammar  School; 
and  10,  University  bursaries. 
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In  Victoria^  as  preyionsly  pointed  out,  extra  subjects  are  taught  fen* 
a  small  fee  at  131  of  the  public  schools.  For  the  encouragement  of 
secondary  education,  200  scholarships  were  granted  from  1886  to  1890| 
but  in  1891  the  number  was  reduced  to  100,  and  in  1892  to  75.  Ooiih 
sequent  on  the  retrenchment  policy  already  alluded  to,  these  scholar- 
ships were  aboh'shed  in  1893,  but  the  prindpalB  of  private  o<^eges 
offered  a  large  number  of  exhibitions  to  children  attending  State  scho^c* 
The  Department,  however,  decided  to  introduce  paid  scholarshipi 
similar  to  those  withdrawn  in  1893 ;  and  under  the  new  scheme,  60 
exhibitions  of  the  annual  value  of  £10  are  awarded,  the  first  exarni- 
nation  for  which  was  held  in  December,  1900.  In  1902  there  were  60 
scholarships  allotted,  while  110  scholarships  were  awarded  in  1902  to 
State  school  pupils  by  principals  of  the  various  secondary  schools.  The 
D^Mirtoient  annually  bestows  a  number  of  exhibitions  to  the  University 
on  pupils  who  have  gained  scholarships  at  secondary  schools.  At  the 
examinations  for  these  exhibitions,  held  in  January,  1902,  10  oandi^ 
dates  were  successful.     There  are  at  present  80  exhibitions. 

Steps  have  recently  been  taken  in  Queensland  to  add  to  the  curricu- 
lum of  the  State  schools,  in  order  that  they  may  be  brought  more  into 
line  witii  the  superior  public  schools  of  New  South  Wales.  Secondary 
education,  however,  has  long  been  provided  for  by  the  liberal  endowment 
of  the  private  grammar  schools,  and  by  a  system  of  scholarships  for 
these  schools,  which  at  present  number  ten.  IlGtch  school  is  subsidised  to 
U)6  extent  of  £lfiOO  annually ;  and  the  total  amount  of  endowments  and 
grants  by  the  State  to  these  institutions  to  the  end  of  1902  was 
X28 1,937.  At  the  annual  examinations  for  scholarships,  157  boys  and 
68  girls  competed,  and  scholarships  were  gained  by  27  boys  and  9  girls, 
while  6  boys  and  2  girls  were  awarded  bursaries.  Three  pupils  of 
secondary  schools  also  qualified  for  exhibitions  to  Universities.  In  the 
last  quarter  of  1902  there  were  altogether  114  State  scholars  in  attend- 
ance at  the  various  grammar  schools.  Of  the  75  exhibitions  granted 
since  the  year  1878,  when  they  were  first  instituted,  56  have  been 
gained  by  students  who  had  previously  won  scholarships  from  State 
schools. 

In  South  Australia  the  Advanced  School  for  Girls  was  attended  by 
115  pupils  in  1901.  The  fees  amounted  to  £1,043,  and  the  expendi 
ture  to  £1,287,  so  that  there  was  a  loss  on  the  year's  transac^ons  of 
£244,  against  which  must  be  set  the  fact  that  45  bursary-holders  were 
taught  free.  There  are  twelve  bursaries  for  this  school  annually 
awarded  to  State  school  pupils.  Six  University  scholarships  of  the 
value  of  £35  each  are  annually  awarded  to  day  students  on  the 
recommendation  of  the  University  Council,  and  18  other  scholarships  of 
£10  each  are  awarded  to  evening  students.  There  are  also  available  24 
exhibitions  and  24  bui'saries  for  boys  and  girls,  and  20  junior  scholarehips 
are  also  offered  annually  to  pupils  attending  schools  under  the  Minister. 
In  Western  Australia  there  is  a  high  schod  for  boys  at  Perth,  which 
in  1901  received  Government  aid  to  ^e  extent  of  £1,083.     In  1901 
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the  number  of  pupils  on  the  roll,  including  boarders,  was  96,  and  the 
average  daily  attendance  was  93.  Two  State  scholarships  for  this  school, 
valued  at  £75  each  and  tenable  for  three  years,  are  awarded  annually. 
The  Government  also  offers  annually  ten  bursaries  of  the  value  of  £10 
to  children  attending  the  elementary  schools  of  the  state — five  to  boys, 
and  five  to  girls.  In  Tasmania  a  system  of  exhibitions  was  at  one 
time  in  force,  but  none  have  been  granted  since  1893.  New  Zealand 
has  25  incorporated  or  endowed  secondary  schools,  with  a  regular 
teaching  staff  of  155,  and  a  visiting  staff  of  59.  At  the  end  of  1902 
there  were  3,072  pupils  on  the  rolls,  and  the  average  attendance  for 
the  year  was  2,836.  The  receipts  for  1902  amounted  to  £73,229,  in- 
cluding £25,926  derived  from  interest  on  investments  and  rents  of 
reserves,  and  £36,773  from  fees.  These  schools,  it  should  be  noted,  are 
not  supported  directly  by  the  state.  Some  have  endowments  of  land, 
and  others  receive  aid  from  the  rents  derived  from  the  Education 
Reserves  administered  by  the  School  Commissioners. 

Private  Schools. 

At  the  end  of  1902  there  were  2,718  private  schools  in  Australasia, 
with  a  total  teaching  staff  estimated  at  9,163.  The  total  number  of 
pupils  on  the  rolls  was  163,469,  and  the  average  attendance,  128,743. 
Below  will  be  found  the  figures  for  the  individual  states  and  for  New 
Zealand.  At  the  end  of  1895,  the  Government  subsidy  was  withdrawn 
from  the  assisted  schools  in  Western  Australia,  and,  thenceforward, 
information  respecting  these  institutions  is  incorporated  in  the  returns 
for  private  schools  : — 


Schools. 

Teachers. 

Enrohnent. 

state. 

Total. 

Poroentage 
Population. 

Averaflre 

New  South  Wales... 
Victoria 

868 
872 
180 
224 
80 
197 

3,339 
2,616 
692 
678 
294 
690 

58,939 
47,030 
15,051 
10,602 
6,260 
9,963 

419 
3-90 
2-92 
2-90 
2-91 
5-63 

47,195 
33,624 

12,867 

QueenslaDd   

South  Australia  ... 
Western  Australia 
Tasmania  

9,393 
4,922 
7,200 

Commonwealth 
New  Zealand   

2,421 
297 

8,309 
854 

147,845 
15,624 

3-80 
1-93 

115,201 
13,542 

Australasia  ... 

2,718 

9,163 

163,469 

3-48 

128,743 

In  New  South  Wales  during  the  ten  years  1893-1902  the  number 
of  private  schools  reached  its  highest  point  in  1899,  when  there  were 
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no  less  than  1,053  schools,  with  47,560  scholars  in  average  attendance. 
Since  that  year,  hoi#^ever,  the  numbers  steadily  declined,  until  in  1902 
the  returns  showed  868  schools,  with  an  average  attendance  of  47,195. 
The  decrease  is  partly  attributable  to  the  extension  of  the  public  school 
system.  Of  the  private  schools  in  the  state,  342  are  Roman  Catholic, 
as  compared  with  67  connected  with  the  other  Churches,  while  459  are 
undenominational ;  but  of  the  scholars  enrolled,  40,868,  or  over  69  per 
cent.,  are  in  attendance  at  Roman  Catholic  schools,  while  4,263  attend' 
Church  of  England  schools ;  1,372,  schools  belonging  to  other  denomina- 
tions ;  and  12,436,  the  undenominational  schools.  Since  1893  the  pupils 
of  the  Roman  Catholic  schools  have  increased  by  31  per  cent.,  which 
is  about  1  per  cent,  higher  than  the  general  rate  of  increase.  Many  of 
the  private  schools  are  institutions  of  a  high  class.  Only  one — the" 
Sydney  Grammar  School — is  assisted  by  the  State,  which  provides  a 
statutory  endowment  of  J&1,500  per  annum.  In  1902  the  staff  of  this 
school  consisted  of  26  teachers;  the  total  enrolment  was  626  ;  the  average 
enrolment,  534  ;  and  the  average  daily  attendance,  614.  The  receipts 
for  the  year  totalled  £10,654,  of  which  £9,015  represented  fees ;  while 
the  expenditure  was  £10,251. 

From  returns  furnished  by  the  principals  of  private  schools  in 
Victoria,  it  appears  that  the  total  number  of  institutions  has  increased 
from  867  in  1894  to  872  at  the  end  of  1902,  while  the  gross  enrolment 
increased  from  44,038  to  47,030  during  the  same  period.  In 
this  state  the  principals  of  a  number  of  the  private  colleges  have 
granted  scholarships  at  their  institutions  to  state  school  pupils  since 
the  Gk)vemment  retrenched  in  this  respect,  110  scholarships  being 
granted  in  1902.     These  colleges  are  not  subsidised  by  the  state. 

Of  the  180  private  schools  in  Queensland,  the  principal  are  the  ten 
grammar  schools,  which  are  situated  at  Brisbane,  Ipswich,  Maryborough, 
Rockhampton,  Townsville,  and  Toowoomba.  In  each  of  the  first  four 
towns  there  are  two  schools — one  for  girls  and  one  for  boys.  In  1902 
the  teaching  staff  of  the  grammar  schools  consisted  of  56  permanent 
and  22  visiting  teachers ;  the  aggregate  number  of  pupils  on  the  rolls 
was  1,017 ;  and  the  average  daily  attendance,  861.  As  previously 
mentioned,  each  of  the  ten  schools  receives  an  annual  grant  of  £1,000 
from  the  state.  During  1902  the  total  receipts  amounted  to  £27,971, 
and  the  expenditure,  including  salaries,  to  £28,251. 

There  is  no  special  information  available  with  respect  to  the  private 
schools  in  South  Australia.  Of  the  80  private  schools  open  in  Western 
Australia  at  the  end  of  1902, 43  were  Roman  Catholic  institutions,  with 
an  enrolment  of  4,921  pupils,  or  78*6  per  cent,  of  the  total.  The  principal 
private  institution  is  the  Perth  High  School  for  Boys,  which,  in  1902, 
received  Government  aid  to  the  extent  of  £1,000.  The  school  is  under 
the  supervision  of  a  Board  of  Governors.  In  1902  the  teaching  staff 
numbered  5 ;  the  total  number  of  pupils  enrolled  was  96,  of  whom  26 
were  boarders  ;  and  the  average  daily  attendance  was  93. 
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Induded  witii  the  215  {H^yate  acbook  in  TaamAnia  a^re  19  graauoar 
schools  and  colleges,  6  oi  which  are  undeDomiaaticNaal  ia  dbaraetor, 
7  are  connected  with  the  Church  of  ^igland,  3  witih  the  Komui  Catholie 
Cburch,  1  with  the  Weslejaa  Church,  1  with  the  Presbyteriaa  Chnnsh, 
aad  1  with  the  Society  of  Friends.  There  were  119  permanent  teachem 
ai  these  institutions  in  1900,  and  aoooounodation  wa«  provided  for 
2,819  students.  The  average  attendance  duiing  the  year  wias  2,191, 
of  whom  467  were  of  the  age  of  15  years  and  upwacds.  As  in  New 
South  Wales,  the  majority  ot  the  puf»bi  «t  privafce  institutions  in  Nev 
Zealand  are  enrolled  at  the  Bouian  CadK)lic  Schools.  At  the  end 
of  1902  the  number  of  schools  belonging  to  iAaa  denomination  was  139, 
si  which  10,802  aeholars  wei»  enrolled,  with  an  aveni^  daily  atieiid- 
Moe  <^  9,303. 

DiPFUsiow  OF  Education. 

It  will  be  seen  that  the  Governments  of  the  various  states  have  done 
much  for  the  instruction  of  the  children,  and  throughout  Australia  and 
New  Zealand  attendance  at  school  <^  children  of  oertaw  a^pes  is  com- 
pulsory. Unfortunately,  in  spite  of  the  law  and  in  spite  <of  the  edne»- 
tional  facilities  afforded  by  the  states,  large  nunxbers  of  children  are 
growing  up  in  total  ignorance,  and  a  large  number  with  very  UtUe 
instruction.  It  must  not  be  supposed  that  the.  officials  of  the  publie 
departments  controlling  instructi(»i  are  to  blajne  for  this  Uunentable 
state  of  afiairs ;  on  the  contrary,  they  have  made,  and  continue  to 
make,  protests  against  the  oontinuance  of  the  evil,  but  the  rescuing  of 
diildren  from  the  neglect  of  parents,  and  ihe  effects  of  their  owa 
depraved  inclinations,  does  not  seem  to  appeal  very  strongly  to  ih& 
legislatures  of  these  States. 

As  regards  New  South  Wales  the  census  returns  for  1901  ^owed 
ihrnt  there  were  17,464  children  of  school  age,  that  is  6  and  under  14 
years,  who  were  not  receiving  instruction  either  at  sdiool  or  at  home, 
if  allowance  be  made  for  those  who  possessed  certificates  showing  that 
th^  had  been  educated  up  to  ihe  requirements  of  the  Education  Act, 
ana  who  numbered  approximately  5  percent,  of  the  number  quoted,  there 
stiiH  remain  about  16,600  children  presumably  growing  up  in  blank  Igncnr- 
anoe.  In  addition  to  these  a  large  proportion  of  the  scholars  enrolled 
at  State  schoob  fail  to  attend  the  requisite  70  days  in  each  half-jroar. 
With  respect  to  private  schools  the  State  has  no  means  of  ascertaining 
wh^her  the  teachers  are  competent  to  impart  instrvetioiSL,  while  aotlung 
con  be  said  regarding  regularity  of  attendanoe  at  ihme  institntiois  mm 
ih»  principals  are  not  compiled  to  produce  returns.  Legisktion  to 
eopa  with  the  truancy  evil  is  in  contemplation  by  the  StatsL  At 
pment  the  parents  of  children  attending  public  schools  are  liable  to 
piwsecution  if  their  children  do  not  attend  the  number  <^  days  pre- 
scribed by  the  Act.  Private  schools  are  not  interfered  with,  while 
^ere  is  no  adequate  provision  made  for  tracing  and  dealing  widb 
children  who  are  not  enrolled  at  any  s<diooi. 
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In  Yictoria»  the  oensus  returns  for  1901  showed  that  the  total 
nomber  of  children  of  school  age,  that  is  6  to  13  years,  was  197,704, 
and  of  these  the  nmnber  receiving  instruction  either  at  school  or  aA 
home  was  184,200,  so  that  c^parently  there  were  13,504  children 
growing  up  in  ignorance.  Deducting  a  small  percentage  on  account  of 
those  who  while  not  at  sdiool  were  jet  in  possession  of  certificates  of 
exemption  there  will  be  left  upwards  of  12,000  uneducated. 

In  Queensland  there  were  at  the  census  of  1901,  75,179  children  of 
school  age,  that  is  over  6  and  under  12  years  of  age,  and  of  these  71,830 
were  receiving  instruction  at  school  or  being  taught  at  home,  so  that 
there  were  3,349  uneducated.  Of  these  it  appears  that  in  the  majority 
of  instances  the  degree  of  education  was  not  stated  on  the  schedule,  but 
there  is  every  probability  that  the  greater  number  were  uninstmcted. 
With  respect  to  the  3,100  diildren  who  were  presumably  taught  at 
home,  there  is  of  course  no  guarantee  that  the  instruction  received  waa 
np  to  standard  requirements. 

In  South  Australia  the  children  of  school  age,  that  is  7  to  13  years, 
numbered  62,720  at  the  census  of  1901.  Of  these  ihe  total  number  under 
instruction  at  school  or  at  home  was  returned  as  54,471,  leaving  8,249 
not  attending  school,  and  presumably  growing  up  in  ignorance.  In 
Western  Australia  the  chHdren  of  school  age,  that  is  6  and  under 
14  years,  numbered  26,335  at  the  census  of  1901.  The  total  under 
instruction  was  returned  as  24,333,  and  the  remaining  2,002  were 
therefore  uneducated. 

The  Tasmanian  census  returns  for  1901  showed  a  total  of  26,122 
children  of  the  school  ages  7  to  13  years,  of  whom  23,676  received 
instruction  at  school  or  at  home,  the  remaining  2,446  apparently  being 
illiterate.  The  New  Zealand  census  returns  for  1901  record  a  total  of 
170,961  children  between  5  and  15,  of  whom  157,803  were  receiving 
education,  leaving  the  apparently  illiterate  as  13,158. 

In  addition  to  the  numbers  recorded  as  not  receiving  instruction  in 
the  various  States  there  is  also  to  be  reckoned  the  percentage  of  children 
who  while  attending  school  do  not  comply  with  the  standard  require- 
ments respecting  the  yearly  attendances.  To  what  extent  irregularity 
prevails  in  regard  to  private  schools  there  is  no  means  of  ascertaining, 
the  returns  from  the  public  schools,  however,  indicate  a  greater  or  less 
d^;ree  of  laxity  in  this  respect. 

Univeesity  Education. 

The  advance  of  education  is  hardly  more  clearly  indicated  by  the 
institution  and  success  of  Colleges  and  Universities  than  is  the  progres^s 
of  wealth  or  the  attainment  of  leisure.  In  Australia  the  earliest 
attempts  to  provide  for  what  may  be  termed  the  luxuries  of  educa* 
tion  were  made  in  New  South  Wales  in  1852,  and  in  Victoria  in 
1855,  when  the  Universities  of  Sydney  and  Melbourne  respectively 
were  established.     No  other  province  of  Australasia  was  at  ^at  time 
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sufficiently  advanced  in  wealth  and  population  to  follow  the  example 
thus  set;  but  New  Zealand  in  1870,  South  Australia  in  1874,  wad 
Tasmania  in  1890,  each  founded  a  University.  The  Universities  are 
in  part  supported  by  grants  from  the  public  funds,  and  in  part  by 
private  endowments  and  the  foes  paid  by  students. 

The   income  received   by   the   Sydney,   Melbourne,   Adelaide,    and 
Tasmanian  Universities  in  1902  was  as  follows  : — 


Unlrersity. 

QoTernment 
Endowment 

Lecture  Fees. 

Other  Souitses. 

TbtaL 

Sydney 

£ 

12,.317 

14,625 

6,672 

4,000 

£ 

11,950 

9,352 

8,747 
1,007 

£ 

15,387 

6,747 

5,113 

987 

£ 
39,654 
29,724 

M^^lbonrne    .....x.....  ........ 

AdelAid^ 

20,432 

Tas  maD  ia 

5,994 

In  addition  to  the  above  annual  endowment,  the  Adelaide  University 
has  received  a  perpetual  endowment  of  50,000  acres  of  land  from  the 
Government  of  South  Australia.  The  University  of  New  Zealand  has 
a  statutory  grant  of  £3,000  a  year  from  Government,  and  an  additional 
income  of  about  £2,5CK)  from  degree  and  examination  fees.  Of  the 
affiliated  colleges,  Auckland  University  Ck)llege  is  in  receipt  of  a  statutory 
grant  of  J64,000  a  year  from  Government.  The  University  of  Otago 
derives  a  sum  of  about  £5,500  atinually  from  rents  of  reserves. 

The  number  of  students  attending  lectures  in  1902  is  shown  below. 
In  New  Zealand  the  students  keep  their  terms  principally  at  the 
University  of  Otago,  the  Canterbury  College,  the  Victoria  College,  and 
the  Auckland  University  College. 


University. 

Matriculated. 

Not 
Matriculated. 

Total. 

Sydney    

667 
485 
311 
588 
54 

63 
30 

287 

276 

4 

730 

Melbonme  

515 

Adelaide 

598 

New  Zealand 

864 

Tasmania 

58 

.Total    

2,105 

660 

2J65 

Attached  to  the  University  of  Sydney  there  are  three  denomi- 
national colleges  for  male  students,  and  a  fourth,  undenominational 
in  character,  for  female  students.  In  Melbourne  there  are  three 
affiliated  denominational  colleges,  one  of  which  contains  a  hall  for 
the  accommodation  of  female  students.  In  Adelaide  and  Hobart  there 
are  no  affiliated  colleges  attached  to  the  University;  and  in  New 
Zealand  the  Uhiversity  itself  is  an  examining  and  not  a  teaching  body, 
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the  students  keeping  their  terms  at  three  undenominational  colleges  at 
Dunedin,  Christchurch,  and  Auckland,  besides  several  smaller  institu- 
tions which  have  supplied  a  few  graduates. 

The  Australasian  Universities  are  empowered  to  grant  the  same 
degrees  as  the  British  Universities,  with  the  exception  of  degrees  in 
Divinity.  In  all  the  Universities  women  have  now  been  admitted 
to  the  corporate  privileges  extended  to  male  students ;  and  at  the 
Sydney,  Melbourne,  and  Adelaide  Universities  this  includes  qualifying 
for  degrees  in  medicina 

The  number  of  degrees  conferred  by  the  five  Universities,  including 
those  bestowed  on  graduates  admitted  <id  eimde/n  graduniy  is  as  follows : — 

Sydney 2,107 

Melbourne  3,442 

Adelaide 613 

New  Zealand 1,012 

Tasmania 167 


Technical  Education. 

Technical  instruction  is  given  in  nearly  all  the  capital  cities  of 
Australasia,  as  well  as  in  many  other  parts  of*  the  country,  and 
there  is  every  probability  that  instruction  in  such  matters  will  before 
long  be  still  further  extended.  The  State  expenditure  on  this  important 
branch  of  education  in  five  of  the  Commonwealth  provinces  and  in  New 
Zealand  will  be  found  below ;  information  for  South  Australia  is  not 
available : — 

£ 
New  South  Wales  33,408 

Victoria 22,968 

Queensland 19,653 

Western  Australia 4,319 

Tasmania  1,338 

New  Zealand    15,469 

In  New  South  Wales,  during  the  year  1878,  a  sum  of  X2,000  was 
granted  by  Parliament  towards  the  organisation  of  a  Technical  College, 
and  for  five  y^rs  the  work  of  the  institution  was  carried  on  in  connec- 
tion with  the  Sydney  School  of  Arts.  In  1883,  however,  a  Board  was 
appointed  by  the  Government  to  take  over  its  management,  and  the 
Technical  College  thenceforth  became  a  State  institution.  Towards  the 
end  of  1889  the  Board  was  dissolved,  and  the  institution  came  under 
the  direct  control  of  the  Minister  of  Public  Instruction.      The  College, 
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which,  with  the  Teohnologieal  Museum,  is  housed  in  a  fine  building  ai 
Ultimo,  Bydney,  is  open  to  both  male  and  female  students.  Bnuidi 
technical  schools  have  been  established  in  the  suburbs  of  Sydney  and 
in  many  of  the  country  districts,  and  technical  instruction  is  also  given 
in  some  of  the  public  schools.  In  1902  there  were  428  technical  classes 
in  operation,  of  which  185  were  held  in  Sydney  and  suburbs,  212  in  the 
country  districts,  and  31  in  connection  with  the  public  schools.  The 
enrolment  at  these  classes  was  13,680,  namely,  7,954  in  Sydney  and 
suburbs,  4,156  in  the  country  districts,  and  1,570  at  the  public  sdiools. 
The  number  of  individual  students  under  instruction  during  the  year 
was  10,405,  and  the  average  weekly  attendance  8,842.  In  1896  a 
Technical  College  was  opened  at  Newcastle,  and  a  new  College  at 
Bathurst  in  June,  1898.  In  1902  a  Technical  School  was  built  at 
Lithgow,  and  Mechanical  Engineering  Shops  were  provided  at  New- 
castle. During  the  year  the  expenditure  by  the  Government  on  technical 
education  amounted  to  £33,408,  exclusive  of  expenditure  on  the  Technical 
Museum  and  branches.  Fees  to  the  amount  of  £7,278  were  received 
from  the  students. 

Technical  education  in  Victoria  has  extended  rapidly,  but  while  the 
Government  of  New  South  Wales  has  wholly  borne  the  cost  of  this  branch 
of  instruction,  that  of  Victoria  has  received  great  assistance  from  private 
munificence,  the  Hon.  F.  Ormond,  M.L.Ci,  having  given  £15,500  to 
assist  in  the  establishment  of  a  Working  Men's  College.  In  1902 
there  were  18  Schools  of  Mines  and  Technical  Schools  receiving  aid  from 
the  State.  The  total  State  expenditure  during  the  year  was  £22,958, 
and  the  fees  received  from  students  amounted  to  £10,232.  The  question 
of  more  closely  relating  the  work  of  the  schools  to  the  industrial  condi- 
tions of  the  districts  wherein  they  are  situated  is  under  consideration, 
and  it  is  intended  to  withdraw  the  subsidy  from  those  schools  which 
fedl  to  attract  a  sufficient  number  of  students,  or  which  do  not  supply  a 
real  need  in  local  industrial  requirements. 

Technical  education  has  well  advanced  in  South  Australia  The 
School  of  Design  in  Adelaide  during  1902  had  575  students  on  the 
roll,  and  there  were  branch  schools  at  Port  Adelaide  and  Gawler  with 
an  enrolment  of  22  and  18  students  respectively.  The  School  of  Mines 
and  Industries,  founded  in  1889,  received  Gk>vemment  aid  in  1901  to 
the  extent  of  £3,250,  while  the  receipts  from  fees  and  sale  of  materials 
to  students  amounted  to  £2,532.  Manual  instruction  is  imparted  in 
the  public  schools,  and  special  instruction  in  agriculture  is  also  given 
at  various  country  centres.  At  the  Adelaide  Agricultural  S(diool 
117  pupils  were  enrolled  during  the  year,  and  there  was  an  average 
attendance  of  77-3. 

In  Queensland  technical  education  has  received  some  attentioB^ 
and  a  Board  of  Technical  Instruction  was  appointed  in  1902,  its 
functions  being  to  report  concerning  existing  colleges  and  advise 
with  respect  to  the  establishment  of  new  institutions.  The  Board  wiH 
also  conduct  examinations,  and   report  generally   with   referwioe   to 
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matters  concerning  technical  education.  The  sum  of  XI  0,650  was 
voted  by  Parliament  for  "Grants  in  aid  of  Technical  Education,"  f<Mf 
the  financial  year  1902-3,  subject  to  the  condition  that  the  aid  should 
not  exceed  158.  for  every  £1  raised  locally.  There  were  23  technical 
schools  distributed  in  various  centres  in  1902,  and  the  number  of 
individual  students  was  given  as  5,084.  The  receipts  of  the  various 
colleges  amounted  in  1902  to  j£20,271,  and  the  expenditxire  to  £19,653. 

In  Tasmania  the  foundations  of  new  Technical  Schools  were  laid  in 
1889  in  Hobart,  and  there  is  a  branch  school  in  Launceston.  The 
schools  are  under  the  direction  of  local  Boards  of  Advice,  the  memben 
of  which  act  directly  under  the  Minister  in  charge  of  education.  The 
average  attendance  of  students  in  1901,  including  those  in  the  two 
Schools  of  Mines,  was  689.  The  total  receipts  for  the  year  came  to 
£3,235. 

In  Western  Australia  a  Technical  School  was  opened  in  Perth  during 
1900.  The  total  number  of  students  enrolled  in  1902  was  145,  of  whom 
122  were  males,  and  23  females.  The  receipts  during  the  year  were 
£414,  chiefly  from  fees,  and  the  expenditure  amounted  to  £4,319.  There 
are  also  classes  for  manual  training  at  Perth,  Boulder,  Coolgardie,  and 
Nortbam,  and  a  cookery  class  at  Perth.  In  the  former  branch  789  boys 
attended  during  the  year,  and  146  girls  were  entered  in  the  cookerj 
class. 

In  New  Zealand  the  Manual  and  Technical  Instruction  Acts  of  1900 
and  1902  provide  for  instruction  in  manual  and  technical  subjects  in 
accordance  with  specified  regulations,  and  the  recognised  classes  are 
entitled  to  receive  capitation  allowances  in  addition  to  grants  in  aid  of 
buildings,  furniture,  and  apparatus.  The  subjects  taught  in  the  school 
classes  include  woodwork,  cottage  gardening,  swimming  and  life-saving, 
ambulance  work,  dressmaking,  laundry  work,  and  cookery.  In  1902 
there  were  fifteen  technical  or  art  schools,  with  360  classes  attended 
by  4,500  students.  There  is  a  school  of  engineering  and  technical 
science  at  the  Canterbury  College,  which  was  attended  by  92  students 
in  1 902.  The  Canterbury  Agricultural  College  has  an  endowment  of 
60,000  acres  of  land,  and  possesses  complete  and  up-to-date  plant  and 
buildings.  Thirty  students  attended  at  the  institution  in  1902. 
Several  schools  of  mines  are  located  in  the  chief  mining  centres,  and  al 
the  Otago  University  there  is  a  chair  of  mining  and  metallurgy  endowed 
by  the  Government,  with  a  yearly  grant  of  £500.  The  number  of 
mining  students  in  1902  was  300,  of  whom  60  attended  the  course  of 
instruction  at  Otago  University. 

General  Education. 

Striking  evidence  of  the  rapid  fnrogress  made  by  these  states  in 
regard  to  education  is  afforded  by  a  comparison  of  the  educational  status 
of  the  people  as  disclosed  by  the  five  census  enumerations  of  1861, 
1871,  1881,  1891,  and  1901.  In  those  years  the  numbers  who  could 
read  and  write,  read  only,  and  who  were  unable  to  read  were  as  follow, 
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children  under  five  being  considered  unable  to  read,  no  matter  how 
returned  at  the  census  : — 


Degree  of 
Education. 

1* 

^ 

•a 

i 

^1 

A 

5 

1 
§ 

1 

i 

rI 

•§ 

|-< 

!'< 

§ 

1 

s 

-g 

» 

> 

<§• 

d 

^ 

I    '     5 

iz; 

-< 

1861. 

Read  and  write.. 

188,543 

827,800 

17,181 

72,207 

8,446 

48,281 

662,458 

67,998 

730.456 

Read  only 

46,024 

66,945 

3,714 

18,629 

1.569 

18,137 

140,008 

8,922 

148.a30 

Cannot  read  .... 

1871. 
Read  and  write.. 

116,293 

156,577 

9,164 

86,994 

6,686 

28,559 

351,172 

22,101 

it78,27S 

296,741 

478,572 

74,940 

116,246 

18,708 

55,939 

1,040.141 

177,419 

1»217.&0O 

Read  only  

66,391 

70,999 

12,080 

21,123 

2,614 

13,945 

177,152 

19,240 

196,892 

Oannot  read 

1881. 
Read  and  write.. 

150,849 

181,957 

83,084 

49,267 

4,036 

29,444 

448,627 

69,734 

508,961 

607,067 

661,567 

136,718 

200,067 

19,697 

74,967 

1,590,073 

346,228 

1,938.301 

Read  only  

49,372 

49,535 

18,681 

16.267 

2.429 

9,605 

139,839 

27,323 

ler.ies 

Oannot  read  — 

1891. 
Read  and  write.. 

195,029 

161,244 

63,176 

64,641 

7,682 

81,133 

522,705 

116,382 

639,067 

835,570 

908,767 

276,881 

236,614 

34,264 

103,188 

2,394,624 

484,198 

2.878.822 

Readonly  

4.3,536 

82,817 

14,618 

9,671 

2,061 

6,287 

108,890 

24,902 

183.792 

Oannot  read 

1901. 
Read  and  write.. 

244,848 

198,821 

102,n9 

74,346 

18,467 

87,242 

671,443 

117,568 

789,001 

1,071,939 

999,620 

375,874 

290,748 

150,194 

188,679 

3,021,454 

688,889 

3,060,343 

Read  only 

29,726 

21,402 

11,387 

8,222 

2,982 

3,825 

77,543 

14,752 

92,»5 

Cannot  read  — 

253,182 

180,048    109,835 

1 

63,634 

30,948 

85,071 

672,718 

119,078 

791.796 

The  figures  in  the  preceding  table  refer  to  the  total  population,  and 
the  number  of  illiterates  is  therefore  swollen  by  the  inclusion  of  children 
under  school-going  age.  If  the  population  over  5  years  of  age  be  con- 
sidered in  comparison  with  the  total  population,  the  results  for  the 
whole  of  Australasia  will  be  as  follow : — 


Degree  of  Education. 

Whole  Population. 

1861. 

1871. 

1881. 

1891. 

190L 

Read  and  write 

780,466 
148,980 
878,278 

1,217,660 
196,392 
606,361 

1,936,801 
167,162 
639,087 

2.878.822 

ftMM*^* 

Read  only   

133,792     '            09  ^qh 

Oannot  read   

789,001 

791,79t 

Total 

1262,669 

1,922,818 

2,742,660 

3,801,615 

4,644.434 

Degree  of  Education. 

Population  over  6  years  of  age. 

186L 

1871. 

1881. 

1891. 

1901. 

Bead  and  write 

780.889 
148,908 
168,929 

1,180,145 
190,646 
286,286 

1,986,111 
161,296 
248,588 

2,878,818 
128,446 
262,616 

270,562 

Readonly  

Oannot  read  

Total 

1,048,176 

1,606,976 

2,840,989 

8,269,778 

4,028,190 
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The  following  table  affords  a  comparison  of  the  number  of  each  class 
in  every  10,000  of  the  population  for  the  same  periods  : — 


Degree  of 
Education. 

Whole  Population. 

Population  over  5  years  of  9ge. 

1861. 

18n. 

1881. 

1801. 

1001. 

1861. 

1871. 

1881. 

1801. 

1001. 

Bead  and  write    .... 
fiead  only 

6,831 
1,180 
2,080 

6,384 
1,022 
2,644 

7,060 

610 

2.330 

7,578 

352 

2,075 

8,054 

204 

1,742 

7,001 
1,380 
1,610 

7,088 
1,186 
1,776 

8,270 

680 

1,041 

8,804 
803 
808 

0,009 
220 

Cannot  read 

672 

Total   

10,000 

10,000.   10.000 

10,000 

10,000 

10,000 

10,000 

10,000 

10,000 

10,000 

It  will  be  seen,  therefore,  that  while  in  1861  there  were  only  7,001 
persons  who  could  read  and  write  out  of  every  10,000  people  over  5 
years  of  age,  the  number  in  1901  had  increased  to  9,099,  while  those 
who  were  totally  illiterate  had  in  the  same  period  decreased  from  1,619 
to  672. 

Looking  at  the  matter  still  more  closely  with  reference  to  age,  it 
will  be  seen  that  the  improvement  in  education  is  most  marked  in  the 
case  of  the  rising  generation.  The  following  table  shows  the  degree  of 
education  of  all  children  between  the  ages  of  5  and  15  years  in  1861, 
1871,  1881,  1891,  and  1901,  numerically  and  per  10,000:— 


Degree  of 
Education. 

Total  between  5  and  15  years. 

Per  10,000  children. 

1861. 

1871. 

188L 

1801. 

1001. 

1861. 

1871. 

1881. 

1801. 

1001. 

Bead  and  write 
Readonly.... 
Cannot  read  .. 

114,853 
68,088 
64,237 

288,154 
102,816 
06,086 

482,710 

86,574 

114,654 

674,012 
60,640 
147,280 

860,188 

62,428 

158.084 

4,637 
2.750 
2,604 

6,011 
2,000 
1,000 

7,058 
1,266 
1,676 

7,566 

782 

1,653 

8,000 

404 

1,40 

Total  .. 

246,628 

487,456 

688,047 

800,082 

1,061,600 

10,000 

10,000 

10,000 

10,000 

10,00 

The  proportion  of  those  able  to  read  and  write  has,  therefore,  grown 
from  4,637  to  8,009  in  every  10,000  children  during  the  forty  years 
which  the  table  covers,  while  the  number  of  those  able  to  read  only  in 
1901  was  one-sixth  of  what  it  was  in  1861,  and  the  wholly  illiterate 
had  decreased  by  nearly  one-half  during  the  period. 

The  Marriage  Register  affords  further  proof  of  the  advance  of 
education,  and  it  has  the  further  advantage  of  giving  annual  data, 
while   the   census  figures  are  only   available  for    decennial   periods, 
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The  mimbers  of  those  who  signed  the  Marriage  Begister  by  marin  were 
as  appended.     Where  a  blank  is  shown  ^e  information  is  not  aTailafalsL 


1881. 


UmtkM. 


M.     F. 


1871. 


MmtkM. 


1881. 


MHiu. 


189L 


lUrkt. 


M. 


IMS. 


F. 


KewSoaUiWalee. 

Tictorift 

Qaeenalaiid  

Boath  ▲oBtimU*  . . 
Wwtera  Anstritta. 
TMnuiift 

OommonwMltb 

NewZMland  . 


8,222 

4,484 

820 

1.168 

149 

717 


I       '  ! 

596  969'  8,963    678 
I  4,898    842 

970 

1,260  I 

169' 

598 


10,000 
878 


10,878 


768!  6,284 
660  6,896 
1,708 
2,806 
197 
866 


11,628 

1,864 


,17,244 
18,279 


18,487 


20,688 


626 
846 
109 
169 


8,467 
8,780 
2,906 
2,816 
418 
988 


28,968 


106 


100 


8,806 


27,668 


278 
110 


40 


10,486  136 
8,477^  S7 
8,243,  60 
2,8d  " 
2,024^  12 
1,818^     fiS 


119 

76 

fi 
15 
39 


68 


64 


27,98«  a 
6,1941     16 


aos 


The  percentages  for  thoee  states  for  which  the  neoessary  infiaraiatlos 
is  available  are  worked  out  in  the  following  table  : — 

Teu.  lUlaa.  Itenales.  TbtaL 

1861  18-60  30-69  24-60 

1871  10-58  16-40  13-49 

issi 4-14  e-ei  5-3» 

1801  2-12  2-27  2-20 

1902  103  0-96  101 

The  percentage  in  1902  was,  therefore,  less  than  a  twenty-fourth  o£ 
that  in  1861,  and  there  is  every  reason  to  expect  that  in  the  course  of 
another  few  years  it  will  be  still  further  diminished. 

Public  Libsabies. 

In  all  the  states  public  libraries  have  been  established.  The 
Public  Libraries  in  Melbourne  and  Sydney  are  i^ndid  instittrtioafl^ 
the  former  comparing  favourably  with  many  of  the  librariee  in  Europeait 
capitals.  The  following  table  shows  the  number  of  libraries  which 
furnished  returns,  and  the  number  of  books  belonging  to  them,  for  the 
latest  year  for  which  information  is  available : — 

Na  of  No.  of 

Librari«t.  Booki. 

New  South  Wake 340  520,000 

Victoria  389  1,198,085 

Qiraendand 157  187,805 

South  Australia 166  266^57 

Western  Aiutraba    155  86,000 

Tasmania .*....          44  90,493 

New  Zealand 360  516,300 

Australasia 1,620  2,864,840 
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CONSII>£RING  the  oomparatiyeiy  high  rate  of  wages  which  pfevaik, 
food  of  aU  kinds  n  fairiy  cheap  in  Australask^  atnd  artielea  ci  diet 
whai^  in  other  coantriefl  are  idmoiit  within  the  category  of  luxanes  are 
largely  need  even  by  the  poorer  classegr  The  a^^erage  aanQal  ooa^ 
Muasptaon  per  inhabitant  c^  the  principal  arUdes  of  common  diet, 
baaed  on  the  experience  ol  the  last  ten  years,  is  given  below  : — 


I 


Grain — 

Wheat 

Kioe 

Oatmeal 

Potatoes 

Sugar 

Tea 

Coffee  

Cheeee 

Butter 

Salt 

Me«t~ 

Beef  

Mutton  

Pork  and  Bacon 


lb. 

300*2 

^4 

61 

181*4 

109-0 

7-7 

0-6 

a-6 

20*6 
421 

16^7 

120-4 

12-2 


lb. 

330*8 

7*3 

6-9 

239-3 

96  0 
6-8 
0-7 
3-2 

13-7 

16-4 

117-3 
71-8 
12-2 


lb. 

344-0 

17-7 

4-3 

167  0 

128-9 

7-3 

0-6 

4-2 

13-3 

63-7 

280*0 
90-0 
13*3 


•lb.    I 
38<H>; 
9*3  I 
6-6 
126*1 
102*1 
8-3 
0-7 
2*7 
12-9 
17-0 

127-0 
76-0 
11-4 


lb. 

4741 

18-2 

10-2 

187-7 

110*1 

9-9 

0-8 

6*0 

28-5 

19*2 

141*8 

133*9 

31*4 


lb. 

418*1 

6*9 

1J^*6 

624-7 

961 

6-2 

0*4 

1-6 

17-4 

19-7 

117*8 
84*9 
140 


lb. 

357-2 

9*9 

6*6 

212*3 

105*7 

7-4 

0*6 

3-5 

16-7 

31-7 

156*6 
94*1 
130 


lb. 

4001 

8*8 

^3 

622-6 

96-7 
6-4 
0*4 
4-4 

17-8 

34-4 

90*0 

1100 

12*6 


lb. 
364*4 

7-1 

264-4 

104*2: 

7-2^ 

&9^ 

3*7 

16-^ 

32*1 

144-4 
96*9 
12-9 


It  will  be  seen  that  the  consumption  of  wheat  in  the  Commonwealth 
is  357  lb.,  ranging  from  331  lb.  in  Victoria  to  474  lb.  in  Western 
Australia,  the  average  consumption  for  Australasia  being  364  lb.  per 
head.  There  is  in  all  the  states  a  tendency  towards  reducing  the  con- 
sumption of  bread-stuffs,  the  place  of  bread  being  taken  by  potatoes 
and  other  vegetables.  In  Western  Australia  and  in  Tasmania  the  large 
influx  ol  miners  some  years  ago  materially  increased  the  consumption 
of  breadstuffs,  as  shown  by  the  high  figures  in  the  above  table,  but  o£ 
late  years  the  tendency  in  these,  as  in  the  other  states,  is  towards  a 
smaller  consumption.  The  consumption  of  rice  remains  about  the  same 
from  year  to  year,  the  average  being  9*8  lb.,  varying  from  5  9  lb.  in 
Tasmania  to  18*2  lb.  in  Western  Australia.  The  use  of  tea  is  universal 
in  Australia,  but  there  has  been  a  perceptible  decline  in  the  quantity 
used  during  the  last  fifteen  years.  The  consumption  is  largest  in 
Western  Australia,  with  9*9  lb.  per  head,  while  South  Australia  comes 
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next  with  8*3  lb.  per  head.  Sugar  also  enters  largely  into  consumption, 
the  average  in  the  two  principal  states  being  109  lb.  per  head  in  New 
South  Wales  and  95  lb.  in  Victoria.  The  figure  for  Queensland  is 
based  on  the  returns  of  production  and  export ;  the  consumption  for 
1902  appears  to  have  been  only  94  1  lb.  per  head  Coffee  is  not  a 
universal  beverage  in  Australasia,  the  consumption  being  only  one-twelfth 
that  of  tea.  It  is  used  most  largely  in  W^tem  Australia,  where  the 
annual  demand  amounts  to  12 '8  oz.  per  head ;  but,  like  tea,  the  con- 
sumption of  this  beverage  is  not  now  so  great  as  formerly. 

In  some  of  the  states  the  consumption  of  potatoes  per  head  of  popu- 
lation may  be  less  than  is  shown  in  the  table.  It  is  probable  that 
the  high  average  consumption  of  624*7  lb.  in  Tasmania  and  522*5  lb.  in 
New  Zealand  is  caused  by  the  failure  of  the  New  South  Wales  and 
other  continental  markets  to  absorb  the  production  of  potatoes  in  excess 
of  local  requirements  in  those  states,  with  the  result  that  a  quantity 
has  to  be  given  to  live  stock  and  poultry.  Under  these  circumstances, 
it  is  impossible  to  determine  with  exactitude  the  quantity  entering  int-o 
the  food  consumption  of  the  population. 

The  consumption  of  meat  has  bieen  ascertained  with  exactness  for 
five  of  the  states,  but  these  may  be  taken  as  fairly  representing  the 
whole  group.  The  average  quantity  of  beef  annually  consumed  in  the 
Conunonwealth  amounts  to  155*5  lb.  per  head ;  of  mutton,  to  94-1  lb. ; 
and  of  pork,  13*0  lb. ;  in  all,  262*6  lb.  It  would  thus  appear  that  each 
inhabitant  requires  daily  nearly  three-quarters  of  a  pound  of  meat,  and 
that  during  the  year  two  sheep  are  killed  for  each  member  of  the  com- 
munity, and  one  bullock  to  every  five  persons.  It  is  obvious,  therefore, 
that  much  meat  must  be  wasted.  The  consumption  in  New  Zealand 
cannot  be  accurately  determined,  but  it  is  probable  that  about  212*5  lb. 
of  meat  is  the  average  annual  consumption  per  inhabitant,  of  which 
beef  comprises  90  0  lb.;  mutton,  110*0  lb.;  and  pork,  12*5  lb. 

The  quantity  of  meat  used  by  the  Australasian  people,  as  shown  by  the 
above  figures,  is  the  most  remarkable  feature  of  their  diet.  The  con- 
sumption per  inhabitant  in  Germany  is  64  lb.,  while  in  Australia  it  is 
nearly  four  times  that  quantity.  In  the  United  States,  a  meat  exporting 
country,  the  consumption  is  abont  three-fifths  of  that  of  Australasia. 
The  following  table  shows  the  meat  consumption  per  head  for  the 
principal  countries  of  the  world  : — 


omitry. 

Per 
Inhftbitant 

Coantry. 

Per 
Inhabitant 

Groat  Britain 

lb. 
109 

77 

Holland    

lb. 
67 

France    

S  weden 

62 

Germany    |        64 

Russia    61 

Norway , 

Denmark  

78 
64 

Austria  •        61 

Switzerland 

62 

Italy    1        26 

Spam  71 

United  States 

150 

Canada... 

90 

Belflrium 

65 

Australasia  

264 
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Judged  by  the  standard  of  the  food  consumed,  the  lot  of  the  popu- 
lation of  Australasia  appears  to  be  far  more  tolerable  than  that  of  the 
people  of  most  other  countries.  This  will  be  seen  most  clearly  from  the 
following  table,  the  particulars  given  in  which,  with  the  exception  of 
tho  figures  referring  to  Australasia,  have  been  taken  from  Mulhall's 
DicHonary  of  Statistics : — 


Lb.  per  Inhabitant. 

f 
1 

Country. 

1 

1 

1 

1 

i 

r 
1 

United  Kingdom 
France    

378 
640 
550 
635 
460 
400 
480 
500 
560 
440 
560 
560 
590 
440 
400 
400 
370 
400 
381 

109 
77 
64 
51 
61 
26 
71 
49 
62 
78 
64 
57 
65 
62 
82 
84 

150 
90 

254 

75 

20 

18 

11 

18 

8 

6 

12 

22 

13 

92 

35 

27 

26 

4 

4 

53 

45 

104 

19 

8 

8 

5 

7 

4 

3 

3 

11 

14 

22 

15 

15 

11 

9 

9 

20 

22 

21 

380 

570 

1,020 

180 

560 

50 

20 

40 

500 

500 

410 

820 

1,050 

140 

80 

80 

170 

600 

264 

40 
20 
17 
19 
14 
18 
17 
17 
28 
40 
25 
20 

39 
40 
32 

91 
66 

Germany    

78 

Russia 

6 

Aastria  

28 

Italy   

20 

Spain  

6 

Portugal 

18 

Sweden  

112 

Norway 

144 

Denmark    ..,,.... 

140 

Holland 

240 

Belgium , 

142 

Switzerland  

KoumAnia  ,..,.... 

110 

8 

Servia 

8 

United  Statea  ... 
Canada  

162 
72 

Australasia    

125 

Taking  the  articles  in  the  foregoing  list,  with  the  excepti^li  of  tea  and 
coftee,  and  reducing  them  to  a  common  basis  of  comparison,  it  will  be  found 
that  the  amount  of  thermo-dynamic  power  capable  of  being  generated 
by  the  food  consumed  in  Australasia  is  only  exceeded  by  that  eaten  in 
Germany,  Holland,  and  Belgium.  For  the  purpose  of  comparison  the 
figures  of  Dr.  Edward  Smith,  F.R.S.,  in  his  well  known  work  on  Foods, 
have  been  used,  and  the  heat  developed  has  been  reduced  to  the  equiva- 
lent weight  lifted  1  foot  high.  In  estimating  the  thermo-dynamic  effect 
of  food,  grain  has  been  reduced  to  its  equivalent  in  flour,  and  regard  has 
been  paid  to  the  probable  nature  of  the  meat  consumed.  The  figures  for 
potatoes  are  given  as  they  appear  in  the  Dictiona^  0/ Statistics;  but  it 
is  a  probable  supposition  that  but  a  small  proportion  of  the  quantity 
over  400  lb.  set  down  for  any  country  is  required  for  human  consump- 
tion, and  the  figures  relating  to  some  of  the  countries — notably  the 
three  just  mentioned — are  therefore  excessiva  The  substances  specified 
above  are  largely  supplemented  by  other  foods,  both  in  America  and  in 
Europe,  but  not  more  so  than  in  these  states,  and  the  figures  in  the 
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table  may  be  taken  aa  affording  an  aocurate  view  of  the  ocnnpan^ve 
<|uantity  and  food  value  of  the  articles  of  consuniption  in  the  ooantries 
oaentioned.  To  make  such  a  comparison  perfectly  just,  howevery  the 
average  amount  of  work  which  each  individual  in  the  community  is 
called  upon  to  perform  should  be  taken  into  consideration.  In  Aus- 
tralasia the  proportion  of  women  and  children  engaged  in  laborious 
occupations  is  far  smaller  than  in  Europe  and  America,  and  the  hours 
of  labour  of  all  persons  are  also  less,  so  that  the  amount  of  food-energy 
required  is  reduced  in  propcw^on.  In  his  Dictionary  of  Statistics^ 
under-  the  heading  of  **  Diet^''  Mulhall  gives  a  measure  of  the  aggr^ate 
amount  of  work  performed  by  persons  doing  physical  and  mental 
labour,  and  it  would  appear  that  when  burnt  in  the  body  the  food 
of  an  average  man  should  be  equal  to  at  least  3,300  foot  tons  of 
work  daily;  of  a  woman,  2,200;  and  of  a  child,  1,100  foot  tons. 
For  Australasia  the  average  of  all  persons  would  be  about  2,000 
foot  tons,  whereas  from  the  table  just  given  it  would  appear  that 
the  amount  of  work  to  which  the  daily  food  consumed  by  each 
individual  in  Australasia  is  equivalent  is  not  less  than  4,146  foot 
tons. 

It  must  be  admitted,  however,  that  the  method  of  comparison 
adopted  in  the  preceding  paragraph  is  not  entirely  satisfactory,  as 
the  functions  of  various  kinds  of  food  have  not  been  considered. 
Experiments  and  observations  made  in  Europe  show  that  a  standard 
may  be  set  up  by  which  the  amount  of  nutrients  required  to  maintain 
different  classes  of  people  may  be  measured.  Professor  Voit,  of  Munich, 
has  ascertained  that  to  sustain  a  labouring  man  engaged  in  moderately 
hard  muscular  work  there  are  required  118  grams  of  protein  and 
quantities  of  carbo-hydrates  and  fats  sufficient  with  the  protein,  to 
yield  3,050  calories  of  energy.  There  are  454  grams  in  a  pound 
avoirdupois,  and  the  calorie  is  the  amount  of  heat  that  would  raise 
the  tempemture  of  4  lb.  of  water  V  Fahrenheit.  Applying  the 
Mcertained  values  of  the  various  foods,  the  consumption  of  which  has 
just  been  given,  it  will  be  found  that  the  daily  consumption  per 
inhabitant  is  equivalent  to  105  grams  of  protein  and  3,195  calories,  or 
about  the  quantity  Professor  Voit  declares  to  be  sufficient  for  a  labouring 
man.  If  allowance  be  made  for  the  fact  that  only  29  per  cent,  of 
the  population  are  adult  males,  24  per  cent,  women,  and  47  per  cent. 
oUldren,  the  quantity  of  food  consumed  in  Australasia  would  appear  to 
be  far  in  excess  of  the  actual  reqiurements  of  the  population,  and  though 
ike  excess  may  be  looked  upon  as  so  much  waste,  it  is  none  the  less 
evidence  of  the  condition  of  a  people  whose  circumstances  permit  them 
to  indulge  in  it. 

The  consumption  of  many  other  articles  of  common  use  can  be  ascer- 
tained with  some  exactness,  and  this  is  given  for  the  seventeen  specified 
in  the  following  list.  In  all  cases  where  the  commodities  are  whoUy 
imported  the  actual  quantities  entering  into  consumption  can  be  given ; 
where  there  is  a  local  manufacture  it  has  been  necessary  in  some  instances 
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to  make  an  estimate,  but  as  the  data  for  such  are  ample  the  Eguree 
given  may  be  taken  as  fairly  reliable. 

The  principal  feature  of  the  table  is  the  high  consumption  of  Western 
Australia  of  most  of  the  articles  comprised  in  the  list.  Amongst  the 
most  notable  of  these  are  tinned  fish,  8*83  lb.  per  inhabitant,  compared 
with  the  Commonwealth  average  of  4-38  lb. ;  preserved  milk  2782  lb., 
compared  with  3*68  lb.  ;  onions  27*96  lb.,  compared  with  16*82  lb. ; 
candles  10*43  lb.,  compared  with  4*7  lb. ;  kerosene  oil  7*4  gallons,  com- 
pared with  3*51  gallons;  and  soap  18*38  lb.,  compared  with  14*24  lb. 

The  annual  consumption  per  inhabitant  based  on  the  experience  of 
the  last  four  years  was  : — 


Artkde. 


I 

I 
I 


I 

< 
5 


I 


i 

1 


Cocoa  and  chooolate 
Currants  and  raisins 

Pish  (tinned)  !!!!!!!.! 

Honey 

Maizena  (cornflour) . 
Milk  (condensed) .... 

Mustard 

Onions    

Pepper 

Sago 

Tapioca  

Blue  (washing) 

Candles 

Soap    

Starch 1. 

Kerosene  oil  


lb. 
0*83 
4-00 
1*41 
501 
1*72 
2-39 
3-52 
0-27 

12-79 
0-21 
0*29 
1*63 
0*38 
4-43 

16*10 
401 

galls. 
3*04 


lb. 
0*78 
4*80 
1*42 
3*40 
0*73 
1*58 
1*60 
0*20 

22-71 
0*36 
0-30 
1*73 
0*30 
4*51 

12*39 
4-70 

galls. 
3*58 


lb. 
0*41 
4*16 
0*80 
4*22 
1*36 
0*74 
2*86 
0*24 

1717 
0*26 
0*85 
1*24 
0*25 
3*76 

15-52 
3*15 

galls. 
3-77 


lb. 

lb. 

lb. 

1*08 

0*93 

0*72 

5*10 

5*51 

416 

0*68 

1*06 

0-37 

3*62 

8*83 

3*50 

210 

1-27 

0*55 

1-23 

1*88 

0-55 

1*39 

27*82 

1*39 

0*26 

0*37 

019 

9*50 

27-96 

10*23 

0-39 

0*29 

0-26 

0-29 

0-21 

0-56 

1*48 

1*71 

104 

0*27 

0*36 

0-31 

4*00 

10-4.3 

6*29 

1200 

18*38 

16-78 

218 

2-24 

2-33 

galls. 

galU. 

galls. 

3*45 

7*40 

201 

lb. 
0-78 
4*34 
1*20 
4-38 
1*32 
1-70 
3*68 
0*24 

16-82 
0*29 
0*38 
1*68 
0-.32 
4-70 

14-24 
3-78 

galls. 
3-51 


lb. 
0*69 
6-57 
0*60 
3*77 
0-60 
1*58 
1*87 
0-28 

0*30 
0-61 
1*98 
0*24 
6-38 
13*92 
2*50 

galls. 
3*27 


lb. 
0*77 
4*72 
110 
4-28 
1*20 
1*68 
3*37 
0*25 

0**29 
0-42 
1*64 
0*81 
4-99 
14-18 
3-56 

galls. 
3*47 


The  following  table  gires  the  annual  consumption  of  tobacco  in 
Australasia  and  the  principal  countries  of  the  world.  The  use  of 
tobacco  is  more  prevalent  in  Western  Australia  and  Queensland  than  in 
any  of  the  other  states,  but  not  to  the  extent  which  the  figures  of  con- 
sumption would  indicate,  as  both  Western  Australia  and  Queensland 
have  a  larger  proportion  of  adult  males  amongst  their  population  than 
the  other  states,  and  the  proportionate  number  of  smokers  is  larger, 
though  the  actual  consumption  per  smoker  may  not  be  so.     Compared 
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with  other  parts  of  the  world,  the  average  consumption  of  Australasia 
will  not  appear  excessive  : — 


Country. 


Australasia 

New  South  Wales... 

Victoria 

Queensland 

South  Australia 

Western  Australia.. 

Tasmania 

New  Zealand 

United  Kingdom  

France 

(Germany 

Russia 


Country. 


lb. 


Austria-Hungary t  3*77 

Italy '  1-34 

Spain I  1-70 

Holknd i  6-92 

Belgium |  315 

Switzerland j  3*24 

Sweden ;  1*87 

Denmark  ? 1  3*70 

Turkey I  4*37 

United  States !  4*40 

Canada i  2-11 

Brazil 4*37 


Taking  Australia  as  a  whole,  the  consumption  of  tobacco  per  inhabi- 
tant is  slightly  less  than  it  was  ten  years  ago ;  but  there  has  been 
a  considerable  change  in  the  consumption  in  some  of  the  states.  In 
Queensland  there  has  been  a  fall  in  amount  consumed  per  inhabitant  of 
nearly  half  a  pound,  in  New  South  Wales  one-fifth,  in  Tasmania  one- 
seventh,  in  South  Australia  one-eighth,  and  in  Victoria  one-twelfth  of 
a  pound.  In  Western  Australia  there  has  been  an  increase  of  nearly 
thjpee-fourths  of  a  pound,  and  in  New  Zealand  of  one-eighth  of  a  pound. 
In  regard  to  the  description  of  tobacco  used,  the  chief  point  noticeable 
is  the  large  increase  in  the  consumption  of  cigarettes.  In  1890  about 
88*4  per  cent,  of  the  total  consumption  was  of  ordinary  tobacco ;  in 
1902  the  proportion  had  fallen  to  84-1  per  cent. ;  of  cigars,  the  con- 
sumption in  1890  was  about  8*5  per  cent.,  compared  with  5  per  cent,  at 
present,  and  of  cigarettes  3*1  per  cent,  in  1890,  compared  with  10*9  per 
cent,  for  the  year  1902. 

AJl  the  states  except  Tasmania  manufacture  tobacco,  and  the  follow- 
ing figures  show  the  average  consumption  of  the  locally-made  and  of  the 
imported  aiiiicle  during  the  last  three  years.  The  imported  tobacco  is 
inclusive  of  tobacco  made  in  other  Commonwealth  states  : — 


Consumption  of  locally-m  ade— 

Consumption  of  imported— 

state. 

Tobacco. 

Cigars. 

Tobacco. 

agars. 

dgaiettes. 

New  South  Wales  

lb. 

2.612,134 

1,867,313 

017,668 

824,500 

103,665 

47,120 

lb. 

45,892 
94,818 

1,246 
85,468 
13,719 

2,084 

lb. 
476,400 
200,515 
20,189 
84,843 
7,208 

240 

lb. 
787,471 
736,087 
792,968 
238,107 
626,697 
356,562 
1,647,174 

lb. 
186,948 
121,424 
63,299 
29,621 
62,142 
19.663 
83,468 

lb. 
53,119 

Victoria 

61,128 

Qaeensland 

80,469 
29,888 
71,904 
18,064 

fouth  Australia 

Western  Australia 

Tasinan^*  .  r ■>  -  -  - 

New  Zealand    

169,998 

*  Information  not  available. 
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Australasia  as  a  whole  compares  very  favourably  with  most  European 
countries  in  the  average  quantity  of  intoxicants  consumed,  as  the  fol- 
lowing statement  shows.  The  figures,  which  are  reduced  to  gallons  of 
proof  spirit  from  data  given  in  MulhalFs  Dictiona/ry  of  Statistical 
would  appear  even  more  favourable  to  Australasia  were  the  fact  of 
the  large  preponderance  of  males  over  females  in  these  states  made  a 
feature  of  the  comparison  ; — 


Country. 


United  Kingdom 

France 

Germany 

Knssia 

Austria  

Italy 

Spain  


Proof 
gallons. 


3-57 
510 
3  08 
202 
2-80 
3-40 
2-85 


Country. 


Portugal   

Holland 

Belgium , 

Denmark  

Scandinavia... 
United  States 
Australasia  ... 


Proof 
gallons. 


300 
4-00 
400 
500 
4-36 
2-65 
2-50 


The  following  table  shows  the  average  consumption  for  all  the  states 
during  the  last  three  years  : — 


Spirits. 

Wine. 

Beer,  &c. 

state. 

Total 

l^ 

Total. 

c  S 

Total. 

i^ 

New  South  Wales. 
Victoria    

galls. 
1,203,363 
963,534 
516,254 
172,732 
293,151 
88,561 

galls. 
0-88 
0-79 
1-03 
0-48 
1'55 
0-51 

galls. 
905,798 
1,469,004 
189,862 
466,599 
164,699 
28,378 

galls. 
0-66 
1-22 
0-38 
1-29 
0-87 
0-16 

galls. 
14,777,499 
15,260,957 
5,584,377 
3,261,121 
4,891,940 
1,596,315 

galls. 
10-75 
12-70 
1114 

8-99 
25-83 

918 

galls. 
2-44 
2-74 

Queensland  

2-57 

South  Australia  ... 
Western  Australia. 

1-95 
513 
1-75 

Commonwealih . 
New  Zealand  

3,227,575 
582,675 

0-85 
0-76 

3,224,340 
122,077 

0-86 
016 

• 
45,372,209 
7,230,358 

11-93 
9-27 

2-61 
2-00 

3,810,250 

0-83 

3,346,417 

0-73 

52,602,567 

11-48 

2-50 

The  largest  consumption  of  spirits  per  inhabitant  is  in  Western 
Australia,  Queensland  being  second.  Wine  is  used  most  freely  in 
South  Australia  and  Victoria,  and  beer  in  Western  Australia. 
The   average  consumption  of  alcohol  in  the  Commonwealth  for  the 
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last  tluree  jmn  amounted  to  2*61  g»lkiim  ri  proof  spirit  p&r  m- 
hftbitonty  rangn^  from  5*1S  galkms  in  Western  Australia  to  1-75 
gallons  in  Tasmania.  There  was  a  gnat  diminution  in  tlie  quanti^ 
of  alc<^l  eonsnnted  in  Australasia  in  the  year  immed^telj  foHowii^ 
the  bank  crisis,  and  in  1895  the  consumption  fell  to  2*1  galkms^  as  con- 
pored  with  2*94  gallons  in  1891.  From  1895  th^re  was  a  gradiial 
increase,  and  the  consumption  for  the  last  seven  years  has  ranged  botwem 
2*4  and  2*5  gallons. 

During  the  last  ten  years  there  has  been  a  considerable  change  as 
regards  some  of  the  states  in  the  character  of  the  beverages  consumed. 
This  change  is  most  noticeable  in  the  consumption  oi  beer  in  Victoria 
and  Western  Australia.  In  the  first-named  state  during  the  year  1892 
there  was  a  consumption  of  16,817,930  gallons  of  malt  liquors  ;  this  is 
equal  to  14-47  gallons  per  head;  in  1902  the  total  consumption  had  fallen 
to  15,519,211  gallons,  equal  to  12-86  gallons  per  head.  In  Western 
Australia  the  experience  was  of  the  opposite  character,  as  the  acccmipany- 
ing  table  shows  : — 


state. 

CoonimpUon  of  M«lt  U<|«M» 

inlOM. 

TotaL 

Per 

Total. 

Inbabttant. 

New  South  Wales 

Victoria  

galls. 

12,889,059 

16,817»930 

3,939^18 

3,762,818 

635,921 

1,486»621 

galls. 
10-91 
14-47 

9-47 
11-36 
11-36 

9*72 

galls. 
14,564,552 
15.519,211 
5,^2,246 
3,231,855 
5,354,877 
1,699,945 

ffiUs. 
10-45 
12-86 

10*69 

Sooth  Australia ..„ ,. 

8*85 

Western  Australia 

26*12 

Tasmania.. ^ 

9-68 

Commonwealth 

39.531,967  1      1198 
5,013,781  1       7-81 

45,852486 
7,380,883 

11*88 

New  Zealand 

9-25 

Australasia 

44,545,748 

11-30 

53,233,069 

11*43^ 

The  consumption  per  inhabitant  of  malt  liquors  for  the  Commonwealth 
showed  a  slight  decrease  during  the  ten  years,  but  there  was  an 
increase  in  New  Zealand.  The  ocmsumption  of  spirits  has  deetiaed  in 
all  the  states  of  the  Commonwealth^  but  in  New  Zealand  l^ere  has 
been  an  increase  in  the  vohune  per  inhabitant.  For  tiie  Commonwealth 
the  decline  during  the  ten  years  is  strikingly  evidenced  by  the  Unct 
tiiat  the  total  consumption  of  joints  in  1892  exoeeded  that  of  1902  by 
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145y478  gaIlon&     The  following  is  a  statenent  ol  the  o(»fliimptioii  in 
1892  snd  1902  respeddrely :— 


CbDSomption  of  Spirits  in  1892. 

Ckmsnmptioii  of  Spirits  in  lOOS. 

StAt& 

Total. 

Per 

Total 

Pv 

Inliabitant. 

New  South  Wales 

galla. 

1,184,042 

1,164,750 

446,146 

204,907 

86,865 

104,769 

100 

1-07 

1-56 
0-60 

galls. 
1,260,438 
708,341 
492,272 
181,037 
3H114 
89,789 

gaUs. 
0*90 

Victoria  «.....^,...^.^....^.... 
QnefmslaTid ,,...,... 

0-59 
0*96 

Sooth  Austnfia 

0*50 

Western  Australia    

Tanman  ia , , 

1'5S 
(^51 

3,191,469 
454,036 

097 

0-71 

3,045,991 
602,021 

0*70 

Nflw5^1wy1  

0*76 

Anstrahuia 

3,645,505 

UirZ 

3,648,012 

0-78 

The  ooosmsptioQ  at  wine  can  be  determined  only  approximately. 
Wine  is  an  article  of  local  prodnction  not  subject  to  excise  duty,  and  it 
is  quite  possible  some  wine  may  be  consumed  without  its  prodnction 
being  noted.  The  following  statement  gires  the  probable  oonmimption 
for  the  periods  immed : — 


Consumption  of  Wine  in  18»2. 

state. 

TotaL 

Per. 
InlwUtent. 

TotaL 

Per 
bilMfattant 

New  South  Wales 

gaDs. 

1,921,144 

1,414,965 

231,025 

486,229 

124,618 

31,155 

0-86 
1-22 
0-56 
1-47 
2-23 
0-20 

galls. 

1,019,460 

2,249,909 

202,114 

564»517 

159,141 

36^503 

galk. 
0-73 

Victoria  , 

♦1-85 

0*39 

South  Australia 

1*52 

Wertem  Australia    

0-78 

TMnnania 

0-21 

Commonwealth 

3,309,136 
111,707 

100 
fr-17 

4,221,644 
126,450 

1-09 

New  Zealand 

0*16 

^"•^"^ "- 

3,429,843 

0-87 

4,348,094 

0-93 

*  Gonmmptioa  in  1901  waa  1'20  gaUona. 

Sevend  deacTiptio(n&  of  Australian  wines  have  a  natural  strength  of 
30  per  cent,  of  proof  spirit,  while  from  analyses  which  have  been  made 
it  would  i^ear  that  the  strength  of  these  wines  offered  ior  sale  varies 
from  24  to  37  per  cent,  of  spirit.  Imported  beers  range  from  13-88 
per  cent,  to  15*42  per  cent,  in  the  case  of  English,  and  from  9'58 
per  cent,  te  11*7&  per  cent,  of  pro<^  i^rit  in  Lager,  while  the  local 
manufacture  varied  according  to  the  make  from  6*1  to  13*8,  the  average 
being   9'97   per  eentr     Four  of  the  states  manufacture  spirits,  and 
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five  make  wine,  while  beer  is  brewed  in  all  of  them.  The  average 
consmnption  of  locally-manufactured  spirits,  wine,  and  beer  for  tie 
last  three  years  has  been  estimated,  and  will  be  found  in  the  following 
statement : — 


Spirits. 

Wine. 

Beer,&c. 

state. 

Total. 

1*^ 

Total. 

1' 

TotaL 

h 

New  South  Wales 

galls. 

47,844 

170,928 

72,780 

29,545 

galls. 
0-03 
014 
014 
008 

galls. 
789,488 
1,419,575 
132,536 
459,014 
107,379 

galls. 
0-57 
118 
0-26 
1-26 
0-57 

galls. 
13,278,116 
14,674,543 
5,047,158 
3,108,858 
4,337,080 
1,523,822 

galls. 
9*67 

Victoria  

12-22 

Queensland 

10-04 

South  Australia 

0-86 

W^estem  AnBtralia 

22-90 

8-76 

Commonwealth 

New  Zealand  

321,097 

0-08 

2,907,992 

0-76 

41,969,577 
7,041,813 

11-04 
9-03 

Australasia 

321,097 

007 

2,907,992 

0-63 

49,011,390 

10-69 

If  the  figures  in  this  table  be  subtracted  from  those  in  the  table 
on  page  531  the  consumption  of  imported  goods  will  be  found. 

Expenditure  on  Living. 

In  previous  issues  of  this  volume  statements  appeared  showing  the 
annual  expenditure  of  the  people  of  New  South  Wales  and  of  the  other 
states  of  the  Commonwealth  on  food,  clothing,  house  rent,  and  other 
services  usually  grouped  together  under  the  term  **cost  of  living,"  The 
necessity  for  some  such  table  arose  from  the  circumstance  that  the  states 
lived  under  separate  tariffs,  which  in  various  ways  influenced  the  prices 
of  commodities.  But  with  the  uniform  system  of  Customs  that 
prevails  throughout  Australia,  the  conditions  governing  the  cost  of 
commodities  are,  so  far  as  they  are  affected  by  the  operation  of  tariff 
charges,  made  practically  the  same. 

The  explanation  of  the  differences  that  exist  in  the  total  expenditure 
of  the  peoples  of  the  various  states  will  be  found  rather  in  difference  of 
consumption  than  of  prices,  and  the  extent  of  this  difference  in  con- 
sumption will  be  seen  from  a  scrutiny  of  the  tables  relating  to  the 
annual  consumption  of  thirty-four  articles  of  common  use  given  in  the 
earlier  part  of  this  chapter. 

The  cost  of  providing  food,  and  beverages  other  than  intoxicants, 
consumed  in  Australia  during  the  year  1902  may  be  set  down  at 
^£64,057,000.  This  sum  represents  the  price  to  the  consumer,  and 
covers  all  charges  except  that  of  cooking  and  preparing  the  food  for  the 
table.  The  expenditure  on  wines,  spirits,  and  beer  amounted  to 
J&l 5,058,000,  so  that  the  total  expenditure  for  all  food  and  beverages 
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was  £79,115,000,  equal  to  £20  10s.  per  inhabitant,  or  Is.  l-3d.  daily. 
Excluding  intoxicants,  the  yearly  expenditure  per  inhabitant  was 
£16  12s.,  and  the  average  per  day,  10-9d.  Compared  with  the  cost 
of  food  supply  in  other  countries,  this  may  appear  considerable,  but  the 
year  1902  was  an  abnormal  one,  while  allowance  must  also  be  made  for 
the  profusion  with  which  flesh  meat  is  consumed  and  wasted  in 
Australia. 

Of  the  total  cost  of  food  and  beverages,  viz.,  £79,115,000,  the 
expenditure  on  fresh  meat  is  the  largest  item,  being  23*92  per  cent,  of 
the  whole;  bread  is  9*48  per  cent  ;  milk,  butter,  and  cheese,  14*89  per 
cent. ;  vegetables  and  fruits,  11*92  percent. ;  sugar,  5*16  percent  3  tea, 
coffee,  cocoa,  2*87  per  cent;  and  wines,  beers,  and  other  spirituous  liquors, 
19*03  per  cent  The  following  is  the  approximate  retail  cost  of  the  chief 
articles  that  enter  into  daily  consumption  : — 

£ 

Bread   7,498,000 

Fresh  meat 18,927,000 

Vegetables  and  fruits   9,428,000 

Milk,  butter,  cheese,  etc 11,777,000 

Other  farm  produce  ^...       1,742,000 

Sugar 4,085,000 

Tea,  coffee,  etc 2,271.000 

Other  foods ' 6,803,000 

Non-alcoholic  beverages  1,626.000 

Total  expenditure  on  food   £64,057,000 

Wines,  beer,  and  spirituous  liquors 16,058,000 

Total  expenditure  on  food  and  beverages...  £79,115,000 
The  total  expenditure  on  food  just  given  works  out  at  an  average  of 
£16  12s.  per  inhabitant,  which  is  considerably  higher  than  in  ordinary 
years,  but  the  high  prices  of  meat,  butter,  etc.,  are  accountable  for  the 
increase.  The  amount  is  probably  higher  than  in  any  other  country, 
but  the  mere  statement  of  expenditure  affords  but  a  partial  view 
of  the  question,  as  the  earnings  of  the  people  must  be  taken  into 
consideration,  otherwise  the  comparison  is  of  little  value.  If  this  be  done  it 
will  be  found  that  few  countries  approach  Australia  in  the  small  pro- 
portion of  income  absorbed  in  providing  food  for  their  people,  for 
although  in  1902  the  ratio  amounted  to  44*5  per  cent,  of  the  total 
earnings,  it  must  be  borne  in  mind  that  the  prices  of  foods  of  all 
kinds  were  abnormally  high  in  that  year;  in  an  ordinary  year 
the  proportion  would  be  about  37  per  cent.  The  following  table 
taken  from  MulhaU's  Dictionary  of  Statistics,  shows  that  while  the 
actual  cost  of  food  and  drink  is  £20  10s.  in  Australia,  as  against 
£14  48.  9d.  in  Great  Britain,  the  earnings  required  to  pay  for 
t^t  food  are  not  larger  proportionately  than  in  the  countries  which 
show  most  favourably  in  the  table.  The  number  of  working  days  in 
the  year  is  assumed  to  be  300,  allowing  for  thirteen  days'  sickness  and 
fifty-two  Sundays.  It  should,  however,  be  borne  in  mind  that  compari- 
sons of  this  kind  are  more  or  less  fanciful.    The  economic  condition  of  a 
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people  is  more  readily  and  conclusiyely  ascertained  by  reference  to  the 
actual  quantities  of  foods  of  varioiis  kinds  entering  into  consumption, 
than  by  the  nominal  value  of  such  foods  and  the  proportion  of  the 
ayerage  income  spent  in  their  attainment : — 


Country. 

Average  umual 

oost  of  food  and 

bevera^. 

Ratio  of  ooit  of 
food  to  earnings. 

Days' earnings 

eoual  to  annual 

oostof  food. 

United  KiDgdom  ... 
France 

£     8.   d. 

14    4    9 
12    4    6 

10  18    5 

5  19    7 

7  17    4 

6  4  10 

8  9    0 

7  3    0 

9  18  11 
9  15    0 

11  14    0 
10    8    0 

12  3    1 

8  11    7 

9  17    7 
8    9    0 

20  10    0 

percent 
42-2 
44-0 
491 
520 
50-8 
51-2 
51-2 
691 
45-2 
47-6 
3«-0 
46-0 
43*4 
45-2 
25-3 
32-5 

44-5 

142 

Germany 

Russia 

148 
15« 

152 

Italy    

153 

Spam    

154 

Portugal t . 

177 

Sweden    

Norway    

138 
143 

Denmark 

108 

Holland    

138 

Belgium   

130 

Switzerland  ., 

135 

United  States 

76 

Canada 

97 

Australia 

133 

The  expenditure  of  Australia  coming  under  the  designation  "  cost  of 
living ''  amounted  in  1902  to  £43  13s.  2d.,  made  up  of  the  following 
items.     The  expenditure  of  New  Zealand  is  not  included. 

Total  Per 

Division  of  Expenditure.                                Expenditure.  InhabitaDi 

£  £   8.  d. 

Food  and  non-alcoholic  beverages 64,057,000  16  12  0 

Fermented  and  spirituous  liquors 15,058,000  3  18  0 

Tobacco   3,554,000  0  18  5 

Clothing  and  drapery   20,667,000  6    7  1 

Furniture 1,856,000  0    9  8 

Rent  or  value  of  buildings  used  as  dwellings  ....; 19,057,000  4  18  9 

Locomotion 6,642,000  1  14  5 

Fuelandlight 5,281,000  17  4 

Personal  attendance,  service,  and  lodging   6,944,000  1  16  0 

Medical  attendance,  medicine,  and  nursing 4^579,000  13  8 

Religion,   charities,   education  (not   ineluding    state 

expenditure)   2,830,000  0  14  8 

Art  and  amusement  4,380,000  12  8 

Books,  newspapers,  etc.   1,831,000  0    9  6 

Postage  and  telegrams,  not  incidental  to  earning  the 

incomes    , 1,079,000  0    5  7 

Direct  texes  not  falling  on  trade    1,810,000  0    9  5 

Household  expenses  not  included  elsewhere 5,314,000  17  7 

Miscellaneous  expenses 3,557,000  0  18  5 

Total   £168,496»000  43  13  2 
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According  to  Molhall,  the  expenditure  per  inhabitant  in  the  leading 
countries  of  Europe  and  in  America  is  as  follows  : — 


Oountxy. 

Inhamtant. 

Countiy. 

Expenditure 
Inhi^Lnt. 

United  Kingdom  

France 

£    8.    d. 
29  14    9  1 
23  19    4  < 
20    3    4 

10  1  11  ; 

14    4    9 
11  11    0  1 
16  12    6  1 
11     5    6 
20    8    4 

Norway 

Denmark 

£    8.    d. 
19    0    0 
28  11    5 

Germany 

Holland    

20  17    4 

RqMfia.r, 

Belgium         ...  .  . . 

25    8    2 

Anstria  

Switz^land 

18    0    0 

Itidy    

United  States 

32  16    2 

Spain  

Canada .    ...., 

23    6    2 

Portugal 

Australia 

Sweden  

43  13    2 

The  expenditure  of  Australia  as  compared  with  population  is,  accord- 
ing to  this  table,  largely  in  excess  of  that  of  other  countries,  but  as  expen- 
diture depends  upon  income,  a  table  such  as  the  above  has  little  meaning 
unless  regard  be  paid  to  the  amount  of  income  available  for  expenditure 
and  the  purchasing  power  of  money.  This  latter  question  is  too  involved 
to  be  dealt  with,  so  far  as  European  and  American  countries  are  con- 
cerned, within  the  limits  at  disposal  in  this  volume.  It  may,  however^ 
be  mentioned  that  so  far  as  the  primary  food  requirements  are  con- 
cerned the  purchasing  power  of  money  is  greater  in  Australia  than  in 
any  of  the  countries  mentioned  in  the  foregoing  list :  house  rents,  however, 
are  higher,  as  well  as  the  price  of  most  descriptions  of  wearing  app«Hrel, 
The  question  of  cost  of  living  is  further  dealt  with  in  another  place. 

Pkioes  of  CoHMODrriBS. 

The  area  of  Australia  is  so  extensive,  and  the  population,  except  on 
the  sea-board,  so  scattered,  that  the  determination  with  any  exactness 
of  the  average  prices  of  the  various  commodities  consumed  is  almost  a 
matter  of  impossibility.  No  attempt  has  therefore  been  made  to  ascer- 
tain the  average  for  the  whole  continent,  and  in  the  following  pages  the 
prices  refer  to  the  Sydney  markets  alone.  There  is  a  further  reason. 
Until  the  discovery  of  gold  there  were  virtually  only  two  important 
markets  in  all  Australisr— -Sydney  and  Hobart — and  of  these  Sydney 
vras  much  the  more  considerable.  Any  comparisons  of  the  prices  of 
conunodities  extending  back  beyond  1852  must  be  based  mainly  upon 
the  experience  of  Sydney,  although  from  184(J  onwards  there  is  sufficient 
information  in  the  chapter  on  the  Industrial  Progress  of  Australia  in 
this  volume  to  enable  Sydney  prices  to  be  adjusted  for  Melbourne, 
Hobart,  Adelaide,  and  the  other  chief  centres  of  population.  For  the 
earlier  years  the  authority  of  contemporary  newspapers  has  been  followed 
where  the  official  records  are  obscure  or  silent,  but  since  1836  these 
records  have  been  available,  and  liave  for  the  most  part  been  followed. 
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The  accompan3riiig  table  exhibits  the  average  prices  of  eight  commodities 
during  each  year  since  1820  : — 


Year. 

Broad 

per  2.1b. 

loaf. 

Freeh 

Beef  per 

lb. 

BattMT 
per  lb. 

Cheese 
per  lb. 

Sugar 
per  lb. 

Tea 
per  lb. 

Pota- 
toes 
per  cwt. 

llaiae 

per 
l^iheL 

d. 

d. 

8.     d. 

8.    d. 

d. 

8. 

d. 

8.    d. 

8.    d. 

1820 

6 

51 

2    9 

1      1 

7    3 

5    6 

1821 

6 

5 

2    8 

1    2 

... 

7    3 

5    0 

1822 

5 

& 

2    6 

1    3 

... 

5    9 

4    9 

1823 

31 

& 

2    2 

1    2 

... 

6    1 

2    6 

1824 

5 

5 

3    0 

1    4 

... 

6  10 

4  10 

1825 

41 

6 

2    2 

1    5 

,,, 

8    4 

5    6 

1826 

51 

51 

2    4 

0  10 

... 

9    0 

4    0 

1827 

41 

64 

2    3 

1    1 

8    0 

5    0 

1828 

6 

5 

2    6 

1    4 

18    6 

9    0 

1829 

7 

6 

1  10 

1    1 

... 

12    6 

7    9 

1830 

4 

34 

4: 

1    0 

Oil 

34 

2 

6 

8    0 

3  10 

1831 

4 

1    8 

0    6 

3 

2 

6 

5    0 

3    8 

1832 

5 

6 

2    3 

0    7 

3- 

2 

6 

5    0 

4    7 

1833 

4 

31 

1    6 

0    6 

3 

2 

6 

10    0 

2  11 

1834 

6 

4 

1    6 

0    6 

3 

2 

6 

14    0 

4    4 

1835 

4 

31 

1  10 

0    5 

34 

2 

6 

10    0 

4    6 

1836 

61 

3 

1    9 

0    81 

34 

2 

6 

7    0 

6    9 

1837 

3 

41 

1    9 

0    74 

34 

2 

6 

10    0 

4    2 

1838 

5 

5i: 
41 

1    6 

0    81 

34 

1 

5 

6    0 

3    7 

1839 

114 

2    6 

1    1 

31 

1 

6 

10    0 

9    0 

1840 

71 

6} 

2    0 

1    0 

31 

2 

6 

10    0 

5    3 

1841 

H 

6} 

2    6 

0  10 

31 

3 

3 

10    0 

2  10 

1842 

5 

41 

2    6 

1    11 

34 

2 

0 

7    0 

4    9 

1843 

31 

n 

1    9 

0    9 

3 

2 

6 

5    0 

2    9 

1844 

21 

H 

1    6 

0    41 

24 

1 

6 

4    0 

1    6 

1845 

21 

24 

1    6 

0    6 

3 

1 

6 

4    6 

2  11 

1846 

31 

n 

1    8 

0    6 

4 

2 

3 

3    0 

4    1 

1847 

31 

1    2 

0    7 

4 

2 

4 

6  10 

2    1 

1848 

31 

2i 

1     1 

0    8 

38 

2 

0 

4    4 

1    8 

1849 

21 

2i 

1    2 

0    64 

31 

1 

9 

3    0 

3    9 

1850 

44 

2i 

1    3 

0    7 

34 

1 

10 

4    0 

4    1 

1851 

5 

2J 

1    3 

0    7 

34 

1 

4 

6    0 

3    7 

1852 

41 

3 

1    3 

0    7 

34 

1 

4 

6    0 

3  11 

1853 

61 

31 

1%54 

0    74 

34 

1 

4 

13    0 

9    3 

1854 

71 

41 

2    3 

0    9 

5 

2 

6 

18    6 

10    0 

1855 

9 

6 

2    4 

1    3 

7 

2 

5 

21    4 

8    7 

1856 

71 

31 

1  11 

1    2 

54 

2 

24 

10    0 

3    8 

1857 

5 

31 

2    0 

1    0 

74 

2 

6 

14    6 

S    2 

1858 

6 

4 

2    0 

1    0 

7 

2 

6 

15    6 

6    5 

1859 

6 

4 

1  10 

1    0 

5 

2 

6 

8    0 

3    5 
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Tear. 

Bread 

per  2-lb. 

loaf. 

Fresh 
Beef 
per  lb. 

Batter 
per  lb. 

Cheese 
perlbw 

Sugar 
per  lb. 

Tea 
per  lb. 

Potatoes 
per  cwt. 

Maize 

per 

bushel. 

d. 

d. 

8.  d. 

8.  d. 

d. 

8. 

d. 

8.  d. 

8.  d. 

1860 

6i 

4 

1  6 

1  10 

54 

2 

3 

7  6 

2  10 

1861 

64 

3 

1  8 

0  9 

54 

2 

4 

7  3 

6  1 

1862 

4i 

44 

2  3 

0  9 

44 

2 

0 

8  0 

6  0 

1863 

4 

4i 

1  6 

0  io 

44 

2 

0 

7  0 

3  10 

1864 

5i 

4 

1  6 

0  8 

44 

2 

0 

5  0 

3  11 

1865 

74 

3 

1  9 

0  9 

44 

2 

0 

8  0 

3  7 

1866 

64 

3 

1  3 

1  0 

4 

2 

6 

6  0 

4  1 

1867 

34 

24 

1  6 

0  74 

4 

2 

0 

7  0 

2  6 

1868 

4 

34 

1  3 

0  9 

4 

2 

0 

9  0 

2  11 

1869 

3i 

2 

1  6 

0  6 

4 

2 

0 

4  0 

3  8 

1870 

3i 

34 

1  8 

0  6 

4 

2 

0 

5  0 

3  4 

1871 

31 

24 

1  3 

0  74 

4 

2 

3 

4  0 

3  0 

1872 

H 

24 

1  0 

0  9 

4 

9 

5  0 

2  2 

1873 

4 

24 

1  3 

0  5 

4 

9 

3  6 

3  1 

1874 

3i 

4 

1  7 

0  6 

4 

9 

4  9 

4  6 

1875 

3 

34 

1  3 

0  9 

44 

9 

5  6 

4  3 

1876 

3i 

54 

1  3 

0  7 

4 

9 

4  9 

3  1 

1877 

4 

44 

1  6 

0  6 

4 

2 

0 

4  9 

3  4 

1878 

4 

4 

1  3 

0  6 

4 

9 

5  10 

4  0 

1879 

" 

4 

0  104 

0  6 

34 

6 

6  0 

3  1 

1880 

3 

34 

0  10 

0  7 

4 

2 

0 

4  3 

2  6 

1881 

34 

34 

0  104 

0  64 

34 

2 

0 

4  0 

3  7 

1882 

4 

44 

1  3 

0  8 

4 

2 

0 

5  6 

5  4 

1883 

34 

4 

1  4 

0  10 

4 

2 

0 

6  0 

4  0 

1884 

3 

44 

1  3 

0  9 

34 

1 

6 

6  6 

6  0 

1885 

3 

44 

1  9 

1  0 

3 

1 

9 

5  6 

3  11 

1886 

34 

44 

1  9 

1  I 

34 

1 

9 

6  3 

3  9 

1887 

34 

4 

1  4 

0  104 

34 

1 

9 

5  0 

3  11 

1888 

3 

4 

1  7 

0  84 

34 

1 

6 

6  0 

3  4 

1889 

34 

3 

1  4 

0  9 

54 

1 

6 

9  0 

3  7 

1890 

34 

4 

1  0 

0  8 

34 

1 

6 

6  0 

3  10 

1891 

34 

4 

1  1 

0  9 

31 

2 

0 

5  0 

2  11 

1892 

34 

4 

1  3 

0  8 

3 

1 

6 

5  6 

3  4 

1893 

H 

4 

1  14 

0  8 

24 

1 

6 

6  4 

4  0 

1894 

2f 

3 

1  0 

0  8 

24 

1 

6 

4  6 

2  6 

1895 

2S 

3 

1  0 

0  8 

24 

1 

6 

4  3 

2  9 

1896 

3 

3 

1  0 

0  8 

24 

1 

6 

5  6 

2  7 

1897 

3 

24 

1  0 

0  8 

24 

1 

6 

5  3 

2  3 

1898 

24 

24 

1  0 

0  8 

2 

1 

6 

9  0 

2  9 

1899 

3 

34 

I  0 

0  8 

21 

1 

6 

9  4 

3  4 

1900 

3 

34 

0  11 

0  74 

21 

1 

4 

6  9 

3  0 

1901 

3 

5 

1  0 

0  8 

21 

1 

3 

7  6 

3  6 

1902 

3i 

6 

1  2 

0  10 

24 

1 

3 

7  6 

6  10 
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The  most  noteworthy  feature  of  the  history  of  prices  in  Australia— 
the  great  range  of  some  of  the  commoditieB  during  l^e  year — is  not 
disclosed  l^  tlie  foregoing  table.  This  Tariation  is  most  notioeaUe 
during  the  early  years,  and  amongst  articles  of  local  production,  and 
was  the  result  of  the  almost  complete  isolation  of  the  country  from  the 
markets  of  the  world.  Prior  to  the  discovery  of  gold,  communication 
by  letter  with  the  outside  world  was  at  best  uncertain,  and  as  late 
as  1878  the  regular  mails  were  made  up  but  onoe  a  month.  The 
establishment  of  telegraphic  communication,  amongst  other  results, 
has  had  a  marked  effect  on  prices,  so  that  except  in  rare  instaoces, 
and  for  goods  produced  in  excess  of  the  demand,  the  produotion 
of  Austndia  no  longer  determines  the  prices  of  goods  required  for 
the  local  markets.  Exception  must,  of  course,  be  made  for  pmsh- 
able  produce,  which  is  still  liable  to  a  great  range  in  price  during 
the  course  of  a  single  year,  as  will  be  shown  by  some  examples  heare- 
after  given. 

Potatoes  have  varied  in  price  from  year  to  year.  The  lowest  avvraage 
for  a  whole  twelvemonth  was  3s.  6d.  per  cwt.  in  1873,  and  the  h^^hest 
was  21s.  5d.  in  1855,  shortly  after  the  discovery  of  gold;  and  it  may 
not  be  without  interest  to  note  that  from  1853  to  1855  the  price 
of  potatoes  was  extraordinarily  hi|^.  Commencing  witii  the  jear 
first  named,  the  averages  were  13s.,  18s.  Gd.,  21s.  4d.,  10s., 
1^8.  6d.,  and  15aL  6d.  per  cwt.  With  regard  to  the  yariatioiL  ir 
a  single  ye€ur,  the  following  examples  may  be  cited : — In  1820,  from 
4s.  6d.  to  lOs.  per  cwt. ;  in  1825,  from  4s.  to  12s. ;  in  1829,  from 
98.  to  26s. ;  in  1834,  from  98.  to  19s. ;  in  1839,  from  7s.  to  25s. ; 
in  1854,  from  lis.  to  24s. ;  in  1856,  from  3s.  to  lis. ;  and  in  1888, 
from  28.  to  24s. 

The  price  of  maize  has  not  been  subject  to  very  great  fluctuation, 
since,  being  little  used  except  for  horse-feed,  this  grain  is  capable  of  hemg 
replaced  by  other  products ;  nevertheless  the  prices  have  ranged  from 
Is.  5d.  in  1844  to  10s.  in  1854. 

In  the  list  given  on  pages  538  and  539  are  included  quotations  for  bread 
at  per  2-lb.  loaf.  In  most  years  the  price  varied  somewhat  regularly  with 
that  of  wheat  There  are,  however,  exertions  to  this  rule,  chiefly  in  the 
yean  during  which  wheat  brought  an  unusually  high  figure,  when,  the 
price  of  bread  was  generally  less  than  might  have  been  expected.  The 
lowest  price  at  which  bread  has  been  rotated  was  2|d.  in  1849,  and  ihe 
highest  was  14d.  the  2-lb.  loaf,  which  figure  was  paid  for  a  short  time  in 
1839. 

In  addition  to  the  eight  commodities  which  are  given  on  pages  538 
and  539,  the  following  list  of  the  average  retail  prices  of  artides 
largely  used  may  not  be  without  interest  The  information  begins 
with  1836,  beyond  which  year  it  is  difficult  to  determine  the  exact 
average. 
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Ymr. 

BMW 

per  lb. 

,5k. 

Bioe 
perlh. 

Oftt- 
OMal 
p«rlb. 

Ooffae 
per  lb. 

fiyt 
pwlb. 

Baer 
(Col.) 
per  gal. 

p«rib. 

Steroh 
ptflb. 

Tobftooo 
per  lb. 
(OA) 

Tobacco 
per  lb. 
nmp.) 

8.  d. 

8.   d. 

d. 

d. 

8. 

d. 

d. 

8.  d. 

d. 

8.  d. 

8. 

d. 

8.  d. 

1836 

2    2 

9 

4 

3     3 

1837 

... 

2    6 

•  •• 

••• 

1' 

*6 

r 

1**0 

... 

, 

^ 

4    0 

1838 

... 

4    0 

3 

«>• 

. 

••• 

... 

,., 

... 

.•* 

»•• 

1839 

... 

3    0 

3 

... 

1 

'6 

... 

... 

«i 

••• 

• 

- 

3    3 

1840 

0  10 

2    9 

i} 

1 

4 

a 

3    3 

1841 

0  n 

2    3 

... 

1 

4 

.. 

... 

, 

^, 

3    3 

1842 

OlOi 

1  11 

2 

••• 

1 

4 

i" 

1   '9 

44 

... 

, 

„ 

3    6 

1843 

010 

2    0 

H 

.«. 

0  10 

oi 

2    3 

... 

4 

3    6 

1844 

0  54 

0  11 

l| 

... 

0 

a 

l; 

1    3 

^ 

6 

3    6 

1845 

0    6 

1     1 

3 

.*. 

0 

1 

1    1 

34 

... 

6 

4    6 

1846 

0    9 

1    3 

U 

... 

0  10 

1m 

2    0 

5 

•  .. 

9 

4    6 

1847 

0    6 

1    1 

3 

6 

1 

li 

3    4 

5 

1    0 

9 

4    4 

1848 

0    9 

1    3 

3 

6 

1 

H 

3    3 

5 

1    0 

0 

4    4 

1849 

0    8i 

1    1 

3| 

5i 

0 

n 

2    8 

5J 

1     1 

2 

0 

4    7 

1850 

0    8i 

1    4 

4 

6 

2 

i{ 

2    9 

54 

1    0 

2 

7 

4  10 

1851 

0    9i 

1    8 

4 

6 

3 

li 

2    6 

4 

1    0 

8 

8 

7    9 

1852 

1    1 

I    6 

4 

6 

3 

l| 

2    6 

6 

1    0 

4 

0 

8    0 

1853 

1    2i 

2    3 

4J 

6 

3 

2    4i 

6 

1    0 

4 

0 

7    6 

1854 

0  n\ 

2    9 

5 

74 

6 

2i 

3    6 

8 

1    6 

4 

0 

a    6 

1855 

2    8 

6 

9 

8 

4 

4    7 

8 

1    6 

3 

0 

5    0 

•   1866 

0  10 

2    2 

H 

7 

71 

3 

3    6 

71 

1   H 

2 

64 

H    3 

1857 

0    71 

1  11 

5 

7 

8 

3 

4    0 

7 

1    0 

2 

7 

a   0 

1858 

2    3 

6 

7 

8 

4    3 

7 

1    5 

2 

6 

5    0 

1859 

0    8i 

1  10 

4J 

7 

8 

2i 

4    0 

^ 

1    0 

2 

6 

a  0 

1860 

1    0 

1    3 

5 

6 

6 

2i 

3    6 

7 

1    0 

2 

3 

5    0 

1861 

0  10 

1    6 

4 

6 

6 

2i 

3    6 

6 

0  104 

2 

0 

5    6 

1862 

0  10 

1    5 

3 

5 

5 

1    I 

2    0 

4 

0    8 

4 

6 

6    0 

1868 

0  lOi 

1    7 

3 

4 

4 

1'  r 

1    8 

4 

0    7 

3 

0 

7    6 

1864 

0  10 

1    6 

3 

4 

4 

1  I 

2    0 

4 

0    8 

1 

6 

5    6 

1865 

0    9| 

I    6 

3 

4 

4 

1  [ 

2    0 

4 

0    8 

2 

6 

5    6 

1866 

1    0 

1    6 

4 

4 

4 

2    0 

^ 

0    7 

2 

6 

5    0 

1867 

0  10 

1    7 

3| 

4 

4 

1    6 

4 

0    7 

1 

9 

4    6 

1898 

0    9i 

1    2 

4 

4 

4 

14 

2    0 

4 

0    7 

1 

9 

5    0 

1869 

0  10 

i    3 

3 

4 

0 

1    4 

4 

0    8 

1 

0 

3    6 

1870 

0  lOiJ  1    4  1 

3 

4 

2 

1 

1    4 

4 

0    7 

1 

3 

3    6 

1871 

0    9i 

1    4 

^ 

24 

0 

04 

2    3 

3 

0  44 

1 

0 

3    0 

1872 

0    9 

1     1 

3 

3 

1 

3 

1    4 

3 

0    6 

1 

4 

3    6 

1673 

0    9 

1    4 

2i 

% 

2 

2    3 

3 

0    5 

2 

0 

3    6 

1874 

0    8|  1    6 

3 

4 

•* 

2    0 

n 

0    6 

1 

9 

3    3 
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Tear. 

Baoon 
per  lb. 

perdoz. 

Rice 
per  lb. 

Oat. 
meal 
per  lb. 

Coffee 
per  lb. 

Salt 
per  lb. 

Beer 
(OoL) 
per  gal. 

porlb. 

Starch 
per  lb. 

Tobacco 
per  lb. 
(Col.) 

Tobaooo 
per  lb. 
Omp.) 

8.  d. 

B.  d. 

d. 

d. 

s.  d. 

d. 

8.  d. 

d. 

8.  d. 

8.  d. 

s.  d. 

1876 

0  9} 

1  6 

3 

3 

1  2 

14 

3  0 

3 

0  5 

2  0 

3  9 

1876 

0  9 

1  0 

3 

3 

1  2 

1 

2  0 

2i 

0  5 

1  9 

3  0 

1877 

0  8i 

1  6 

3 

3i 

1  3 

1 

2  0 

2i 

0  5 

2  0 

3  9 

1878 

0  9 

1  3 

3 

3 

1  3 

04 

2  0 

2 

0  5 

1  6 

3  9 

1879 

0  8 

1  7 

24 

21 

1  0 

04 

2  0 

2 

0  6 

1  6 

3  0 

1880 

0  7i 

1  4 

3 

3 

1  5 

Oi 

2  0 

3 

0  64 

2  0 

4  0 

1881 

0  7J 

1  0 

3 

3 

1  5 

Oi 

2  0 

3 

0  54 

2  0 

4  0 

1882 

1  0 

2  0 

3i 

4 

1  5 

1 

2  0 

24 

0  6 

3  0 

6  0 

1883 

1  0 

1  11 

3 

4 

1  9 

1 

2  0 

3 

0  7 

3  0 

6  0 

1884 

0  114 

1  11 

24 

3 

1  4 

1 

2  0 

3 

0  6 

3  0 

5  0 

1885 

0  10} 

1  10 

3 

3 

1  5 

Oi 

2  0 

3 

0  64 

3  0 

6  0 

1886 

0  104 

1  8 

3i 

2} 

1  6 

1 

2  0 

4 

0  64 

4  0 

5  6 

1887 

0  10 

1  7 

3 

2i 

1  6 

1 

2  0 

34 

0  6i 

4  0 

5  6 

1888 

0  104 

1  7 

3 

24 

1  6 

1 

2  0 

H 

0  6 

4  0 

5  6 

1889 

0  11 

1  8 

3 

H 

1  6 

1 

2  0 

34 

0  6 

4  0 

5  6 

1890 

1  04 

1  6 

4 

3 

2  0 

1 

2  0 

34 

0  5 

4  0 

6  0 

1891 

0  10 

1  6 

3 

24 

2  0 

1 

2  0 

34 

0  5 

4  0 

6  0 

1892 

0  9 

1  6 

3 

24 

1  10 

01 

2  0 

3 

0  44 

4  0 

6  0 

1893 

0  11 

1  6 

3 

2i 

1  10 

Oi 

2  0 

3 

0  44 

4  0 

6  0 

1894 

0  7 

1  3 

3 

2i 

1  10 

Oi 

2  0 

3 

0  44 

4  0 

6  0 

1895 

0  74 

1  0 

24 

2 

1  9 

Oi 

2  0 

2 

0  4 

4  0 

6  0 

1896 

0  74 

1  0 

2 

2 

1  9 

04 

2  0 

2 

0  4 

4  0 

6  0 

1897 

0  8 

1  0 

24 

24 

1  9 

Oi 

2  0 

24 

0  4 

4  0 

6  0 

1898 

0  8i 

1  0 

2 

I  9 

Oi 

2  0 

24 

0  4 

4  0 

6  0 

1899 

0  8 

0  11 

2 

2i 

1  10 

1 

2  0 

2i 

0  3! 

4  0 

6  0 

1900 

0  74 

0  11 

2i 

2i 

1  6 

04 

2  0 

3 

0  34 

4  0 

6  0 

1901 

0  84 

1  3 

24 

2i 

1  6 

04 

2  0 

3 

0  4 

4  0 

6  0 

1902 

0  10 

1  6 

24 

2i 

1  6 

04 

2  0 

3 

0  4 

4  0 

6  0 

In  the  quotation  of  prices  in  the  foregoing  tables  the  figures  given 
are  those  charged  in  the  retail  shops.  It  is  quite  possible  that  produce 
of  all  kinds  may  have  been  bought  at  cheaper  rates  than  those  stated, 
but  higher  rates  were  also  paid,  and  the  figures  will  be  found  to 
represent  the  fair  average  rates,  having  regard  to  the  class  of  goods 
consumed.  It  is  of  importance  to  take  into  consideration  the  quality 
of  the  produce  consumed,  for  very  considerable  changes  in  the  direction 
of  improvement  have  taken  place  in  this  r^pect.  Thus,  the  ordinary 
sugar  now  used,  and  obtainable  for  about  2d.  per  lb.,  is  a  good  white 
sugar,  whereas  some  years  ago  only  a  common  quality  of  moist  sugar 
was  found  on  the  tables  of  the  people.  A  very  material  improvement 
has  been  effected  in  the  quality  of  flour,  a  large  proportion  of  the 
present  consumption  being  roller-made.     Salt-butter  still  forms  the  bulk 
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Sis 


of  the  supply,  but  it  is  usually  of  recent  make ;  while  formerly  the 
butter  was  imported  from  Great  Britain,  and  was  several  months  old 
before  reaching  the  dining-table.  The  candles  now  used  are  made  of 
stearine,  but  the  time  is  not  remote  when  only  the  common  tallow 
candle  was  in  general  use ;  and  so  with  many  other  articles  of  ordinary 
consumption.  The  retail  prices  are  those  actually  paid  from  day  to  day, 
irrespective  of  the  nominal  wholesale  rates  of  the  commodities  in  the 
metropolitan  markets. 


Pbice-levbls  of  Articles  of  Common  Use. 

A  consideration  of  retail  prices  would  not  be  complete  without  a  state- 
ment of  the  price-level  in  different  years.  This  can  be  given  for  foods ; 
but  at  present  the  data  are  hardly  sufficient  to  establish  an  exact  series 
of  price-levels,  taking  into  consideration  all  the  elements  of  ordinary 
expenditure.  The  information  in  regard  to  foods  is  given  below,  the 
assumption  being  made  that  the  quantities  entering  into  consumption 
were  the  same  formerly  as  at  the  present  day.  This  assumption,  how- 
ever, is  in  some  respects  erroneous ;  but  there  appear  to  be  no  other 
means  within  reach  to  effect  a  just  comparison.  Sugar,  tea,  coffee, 
butter,  cheese,  and  potatoes  are  now  more  largely  used  than  (say)  prior 
to  1870;  but  bread,  or  other  forms  in  which  flour  is  used,  and  meat, 
are  not  consumed  so  largely.  However,  when  full  allowance  is  made 
on  this  score,  the  following  table  will  still  be  found  to  approximate 
closely  to  the  truth.  The  price-level  is  calculated  on  the  prices  ruling 
for  beef,  mutton,  bread,  sugar,  rice,  potatoes,  tea,  beer,  and  tobacco  : — 


Period. 

Price-level  of  principal  Articles 
of  Consumption. 

1821-37  prices 
=1,000. 

1901-02  prices 
s=l,000. 

1821  to  1825 

1,000 
1,000 
802 
930 
676 
669 
1,038 
1,153 
959 
763 
709 
769 
766 
730 
670 
646 
818 

1,223 

1826  „    1830 

1,223 

1831  „   1835 

980 

1836  „    1840 

1,137 

1841  „    1845 

826 

1846  „    1850 

818 

1861  „    1865 

1,269 

1856  „   1860 

1,410 

1861  „    1865 

1,173 

1866  „   1870 

921 

1871  „    1875 

1876  „   1880 

867 
928 

1881  „   1885 

924 

1886  „    1890 

892 

1891  „    1895 

819 

1896  „    1900 

790 

1901  „   1902 

1,000 
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Dnring  the  past  forty  years  prices  of  food  8tu£&  have  changed  Tery 
slightly,  saoh  changes  as  there  have  bera  tending  in  the  direction  o£  & 
redaction.  The  average  of  1896-1900  was  less  than  in  any  previcwi 
period,  but  in  1901-2  there  was  a  considerable  increase,  and  prices  rvled 
higher  than  in  any  period  since  1861-^5.  Little  practical  good  can  be 
gained  by  comparing  the  prices  of  one  period  with  those  of  another, 
onleas  regard  is  <dso  paid  to  the  earnings  of  labour,  and  as  means  of 
comparison  are  afforded  in  the  chapter  of  this  work  dealing  with  wages, 
it  will  be  unnecessary  to  pursue  the  subject  further  in  this  chapter. 


Priob-levsls  op  Imports  akd  Exports. 

The  following  tables  have  been  compiled  wiUi  the  object  of  ahowing 
to  what  extent  Australia  has  been  affected  by  the  variation  in  the 
prices  of  commodities  imported  and  exported  during  the  past  iorty-oiMt 
years.  The  figures  refer  to  New  South  Wales  alone,  but  they  may  be 
accepted  as  also  indicating  in  a  ftdrly  accurate  degree  the  position  in 
which  the  other  states  of  Australasia  stand  in  regard  to  this  matter. 
The  total  value  of  the  exports  of  each  of  the  states  is  greatly  affected  by 
the  prices  obtained  for  certain  leading  lines  of  raw  produce,  of  which 
wool,  wheat  and  flour,  tallow,  silver  and  silver  lead,  hides,  leather,  tin, 
copper,  coal,  fruit,  butter,  sugar,  meat  and  timber  are  the  most 
importietnt.  The  value  of  these  articles  represents  a  total  of  about 
seventeen  and  a  half  millions  or  ninety  per  cent  of  the  total  export  of 
domestic  produce. 

In  the  subjoined  table  the  price-level  of  domestic  exports  is 
gi^ren  for  the  forty-one  years  b^^inning  with  1860.  In  order  to 
ascertain  the  price-level,  all  the  principal  articles  of  domestic  produce 
exported  have  been  taken,  the  prices  of  1902  have  been  applied  to  the 
quantities  of  each  of  the  other  years,  and  the  result  has  been  compared 
with  the  actual  total  of  such  year :  the  level  of  the  year  being  found  by 
dividing  the  actual  sum  obtained  into  the  amount  which  would  have  been 
obtained  had  the  prices  of  1902  prevailed.  The  average  for  1902  is 
assumed  to  be  1,000,  the  price4evel8  or  index  numbers  of  the  other  years 
being  as  shown  in  the  table.  In  order  to  further  fiftcilitate  comparison, 
the  average  of  the  five  years  1870-74  has  been  assumed  to  be  1,000, 
and  the  prices  of  other  years  have  been  adjusted  to  that  basis.  The 
average  of  these  years  has  been  taken  because  the  question  is  frequently 
raised  as  to  the  comparative  prices  of  commodities  before  and  after  the 
demonetisation  of  silver  by  Germany  in  1873.  In  compiling  the  price- 
level  for  exports,  only  articles  of  insignificant  value  have  been  omitted 
from  consideration,  and  in  no  year  does  the  value  of  articles  excluded 
form  more  than  15  per  cent,  of  the  total  exports,  while  in  some  years 
the  proportion  falls  as  low  as  5  per  cent,  the  average  of  all  years  being 
about  10  per  cent.     It  is  coneadered  that  this  system  enables  a  more 
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reliable  estimate  of  the  relative  prices  to  be  obtained  than  that  of 
selecting  the  prices  of  certain  articles  without  giving  due  weight  to  the 
quantities  of  such  articles  exported. 

These  figures  show  that  there  has  been  a  great  fall  in  the  prices  of 
Australian  produce  exported  since  1860,  or  still  greater  since  1864,  viz., 
from  the  index  number  1,316  to  700,  or  nearly  47  per  cent.  Marked 
fluctuations,  ranging  to  about  10  per  cent.,  occurred  between  1860  and 
1866,  when  the  index  number  was  about  the  same  as  in  the  first-named 
year.  From  1866  to  1870  there  was  a  drop  from  1,249  to  879,  or  about 
30  per  cent  A  rise  followed  in  1871  to  1,075,  or  about  22  per  cent., 
after  which  for  four  years  prices  continued  fairly  steady,  until  there 
was  a  further  decline  to  887  in  1878.  In  1879  the  level  rose  to  921 
and  for  the  next  four  years  prices  continued  without  mudi  change, 
but  from  1884  to  1885  there,  was  a  fall  from  919  to  806.  This  was 
succeeded  by  a  fairly  even  range  until  1889,  when  the  level  stood  at  785. 
From  1889  there  was  a  steep  decline  to  532  in  1894,  a  fall  of  32  per  cent, 
for  the  ^ve  years,  but  in  1895  and  1896  prices  recovered  a  little,  and  the 
level  rose  to  573- — an  advance  of  7*7  per  cent  In  1897  there  was  again 
a  slight  fall  from  573  to  557,  equivalent  to  2*8  per  cent.,  but  in  1898  the 
level  rose  to  590,  and  in  1899  to  736,  a  rise  of  32  per  cent,  for  the  two 
years.  The  sharp  rise  in  1899  was  entirely  due  to  the  improved  price 
obtained  for  wool,  and  the  fluctuation  in  the  last  three  years  has  been 
mainly  caused  by  the  varying  price  of  that  commodity. 


Prioe^eA-el  of  Exports. 

Year. 

1 

Priee-leyel  of  Exports. 

Year. 

1002  prices 
-1,000. 

Avenge  ot 

1870-74  prices 

-1,000. 

1002  prices 
-1.000. 

Average  of 

187a-74prices 

-1,000. 

1860 

1,782 

1,247 

1 

1882 

1,324 

926 

1861 

1,780 

1,244 

i      1883 

1,324 

926 

1862 

1,874 

1,310 

1      1884 

1,311 

919 

1863 

1,702 

1,191 

1885 

1,152 

806 

1864 

1,883 

1,316 

i      1886 

1,108 

775 

1865 

1.723 

1,203 

'      1887 

1,138 

797 

1866 

1,784 

1,249 

1888 

1,104 

773 

1867 

1,650 

1,164 

1889 

1,121 

785 

1868 

1,661 

1,156 

1890 

1,083 

758 

1869 

1,505 

1,058 

1891 

985 

689 

1870 

1,257 

879 

1892 

933 

652 

1871 

1,537 

1,075 

1893 

843 

590 

1872 

1,401 

979 

1894 

760 

632 

1873 

1,485 

1,037 

1895 

779 

546 

1874 

1,471 

1,028 

1896 

820 

673 

1875 

1.465 

1,027 

1897 

796 

557 

187«! 

1»I89 

972 

1898 

842 

590 

18^7 

1,274 

891 

1899 

1,052 

736 

1878 

1,268 

887 

1900 

975 

682 

1879 

1,315 

921 

1901 

942 

659 

1880 

1,392 

903 

1002 

1,000 

700 

1881 

1,282 

897 
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It  will  be  seen  that  the  purchasing  power  of  monej  has  steadily 
increased  since  1864  and  that  20s.  in  1902  would  purchase  the  same 
articles  of  domestic  export  which  in  1864  would  have  cost  37s.  7d., 
prices  having  fallen  46*8  per  cent,  during  the  period  of  thirty-eight  years. 
The  greatest  decline  has  taken  place  in  the  three  staple  exports  of 
wool,  silver,  and  coal,  many  of  the  minor  articles  having  maintained  or 
increased  their  price  during  the  last  fifteen  years. 

It  must  not  be  supposed  that  Australia  has  been  a  loser  by  the  &11  in 
the  prices  of  its  exports  to  the  extent  which  the  price-level  shows, 
because  the  power  of  the  exports  to  purchase  imports  must  also  be  taken 
into  consideration.  It  will,  therefore,  be  necessary  to  consider  also  the 
price-level  of  imports.  As  there  exist  no  reliable  data  on  which  price- 
levels  for  imports  can  be  based  prior  to  1870,  the  table  commences  with 
that  year : — 


Prioe-level  of  Imports. 

Year. 

Prioe-level  of  Imports. 

Year. 

lOO2pr{oe0 
=  1,000. 

Average  of 

187(^74  prioes 

=  1.000. 

lOOiprioes 

=  i,ooa 

Average  of 

1S70-74  prioea 

«l.O0O. 

1870 

1,271 

966 

1887 

1,031 

783 

1871 

1,277 

970 

1888 

1,026 

779 

1872 

1,335 

1.014 

1889 

1,069 

812 

1873 

1.357 

1,030 

1890 

1,058 

804 

1874 

1,343 

1,020 

1891 

1,011 

767 

1876 

1,265 

062 

1892 

969 

736 

1876 

1,243 

944 

1893 

932 

708 

1877 

1,195 

908 

1894 

885 

673 

1878 

1,186 

900 

1895 

877 

666 

1879 

1,136 

862 

1896 

912 

693 

1880 

1.143 

868 

1897 

921 

700 

1881 

1,131 

859 

1898 

932 

708 

1882 

1,125 

855 

1899 

927 

704 

1883 

1,144 

869 

1900 

989 

752 

1884 

1,134 

862 

1901 

972 

738 

1895 

1,041 

790 

1902 

1,000 

760 

1886 

1,022 

776 

It  may  be  said  generally  that  the  fall  in  prices  was  somewhat  in 
favour  of  the  exports  up  to  the  year  1889.  Since  then  the  exports  have 
fallen  away  on  the  average  values  at  a  much  more  rapid  rate  than  the 
imports.  A  clearer  view  of  the  operation  of  the  fall  in  prices  will  be 
obtained  from  the  table  which  is  given  below,  showing  the  price-levels 
of  imports  of  merchandise  for  home  consumption  and  exports  of  domestic 
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prodooe,  for  periods  of  five  years  to  the  end  of  1899,  and  for  the  three 
years  ended  with  1902,  with  the  relative  fall  per  cent. : — 


Importi. 

Exports. 

Period. 

Avenge  of 

five  years,  1870-4, 

prices  - 1,000. 

Decline  in  prices 

In  live  years, 

percent. 

Average  of 

five  years,  1870-4, 

prices  — 1.000. 

Decline  in  prices 

in  five  years, 

percent. 

i 

1870-74 

1,000 
915 
863 
788 
737 
694 
760 

1,000 
940 
914 
787 
645 
600 
680 

1875-79 
1880-84 
1885-«9 
1890-94 
1895-99 
1900-02 

8-5 
5-9 
8-5 
6-5 
5-8 
8-1  (rise) 

6-0 

2-9 
13-8 
18-0 

7-0 
13-3  (rise) 

It  will  be  seen  that,  assuming  the  index  number  of  the  ^ve  years 
1870-74  to  be  1,000,  the  fall  in  the  succeeding  five  years  was  8*5  per 
cent  for  the  imports,  as  compared  with  6  per  cent,  for  the  exports. 
The  average  value  of  the  imports  for  the  five  years  ending  with  1884 
was  5*9  per  cent  less  than  in  the  preceding  quinquennial  period,  whereas 
the  difierence  in  the  value  of  the  exports  was  2*9  percent.  During  the 
next  five  years  the  average  value  of  the  imports  declined  8*5  per  cent, 
while  the  fall  in  the  value  of  the  exports  was  no  less  than  13*8  per  cent., 
80  that  the  index  number  for  1885-89  for  both  imports  and  exports 
was  practically  the  same  figure.  As  already  mentioned,  the  fall  for  the 
period  1890-94  was  much  more  heavy  in  regard  to  the  exports  than  the 
imports,  amounting  to  18  as  compared  with  6*5  per  cent;  but  during  the 
period  1895-99  the  fall  in  the  exports  was  not  much  greater  than  that  in 
the  imports,  7*0  per  cent,  compared  with  5-8  per  cent.  In  the  last  three 
years  the  exports  have  risen  by  13'3  per  cent,  and  the  imports  by  8*1 
per  cent.,  so  that  the  last  two  periods  were  the  most  favourable,  as  far 
as  prices  go,  that  have  been  experienced  in  Australia  for  many  years. 

The  Australian  states  and  New  Zealand  are  chiefly  affected  by  the 
fiEdl  in  prices  because  they  are  debtor  countries.  In  the  chapter  on 
"Private  Finance"  will  be  found  certain  calculations  showing  that 
the  annual  charge  payable  by  the  states  and  municipalities  on  their 
indebtedness  to  British  creditors  is  £12,359,000,  while  the  earnings  of 
investments  made  in  Australasia  by  private  persons,  or  drawn  by  absen- 
tees, amount  to  £5,250,000  per  annum.  A!s  the  whole  of  the  interest  on 
Government  and  municipal  loans  has  to  be  paid  by  exports,  irrespective 
of  the  fall  in  prices,  and  as  a  large  portion  also  of  the  interest  payable  to 
private  investors  is  in  the  same  category,  the  fall  is  a  matter  of  very 
serious  importance  to  these  statea  Fortunately  the  increase  of  production, 
as  compared  with  the  population,  has  been  large  enough  in  normal 
seasons  to  counteract  the  fall  in  prices,  and  if  the  change  in  regard  to 
the  price  of  Australian  produce  which  began  in  1895  be  continued, 
the  condition  of  these  states  will  be  in  every  respect  more  hopeful. 
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IN  each  of  the  Commonwealth  States  and  New  Zealand  a  different 
system  has  been  adopted  to  secure  the  settlement  of  an  industrial 
population  upon  the  Crown  lands,  the  conditions  upon  which  land  may  be 
acquired  being  of  a  more  or  less  liberal  nature  according  to  the  circum- 
stances in  which  the  province  has  found  itself  placed.  The  legislation  of 
Victoria,  Queensland,  and  Tasmania, which  at  one  time  formed  part  of  New 
South  Wales,  bears  a  strong  resemblance  to  that  of  the  mother  state,  prac- 
tically the  same  form  of  conditional  occupation  with  deferred  pajnlents 
being  in  existence  in  all  four  states.  In  the  other  provinces,  however, 
the  influence  of  New  South  Wales  was  not  so  directly  felt,  and  new 
experiments  were  mada  South  Australia,  for  instance,  was  originallj 
settled  upon  the  Wakefield  system — alike  remarkable  for  its  originality 
and  its  failure.  In  Western  Australia  and  New  Zealand,  under  pres- 
suie  of  a  different  set  of  circumstances,  settlement  was  effected  by 
legislation  of  a  novel  character.  An  attempt  is  made  here  to  give  a 
description  of  the  Land  Laws  of  Australasia,  although  the  radical 
changes  which  are  constantly  being  made  render  the  task  of  giving 
a  serviceable  account  of  the  various  systems  a  somewhat  difficult 
one.  During  the  past  ten  years,  numerous  Acts  affecting  State 
lands  have  been  placed  on  the  statute  book,  so  that  it  is  impossible  to 
say  how  long  the  information  given  in  this  chapter  can  be  taken  as 
representing  the  latest  phases  of  land  legislation  in  Australasia. 

Nbw  South  Walks. 

With  the  progress  and  development  of  the  state,  the  Land  Laws  of 
New  South  Wales  have  naturcdly  undergone  considerable  alteration. 
In  the  earliest  period  alienation  was  effected  by  grants,  orders,  and 
dedications,  the  power  of  disposal  resting  solely  with  the  Governor. 
In  August,  1831,  the  principle  of  sale  by  auction  was  introduced,  the 
minimum  price  for  country  lands  being  fixed  at  5a  per  acre.  This  was 
raised  to  12s.  in  1839,  and  to  20s.  in  1843,  power  being  given 
in  the  latter  year  to  select,  at  the  upset  price,  country  portions  for  which 
a  bid  was  not  forthcoming  at  auction,  or  upon  which  the  deposit  p«d 
at  the  time  of  sale  had  been  forfeited.  This  was  the  first  appearance  of 
the  principle  of  selection  in  the  laws  of  the  state,  but  it  was  limited 
to  lands  which  had  been  surveyed  for  sale  by  auction. 

The  discovery  of  gold  in  1851,  and  the  consequent  rush  of  population 
to  Australia,  greatly  altered  the  conditions  of  colonisation.  Ab  the 
interest  in  gold-digging  declined,  so  did  the  desire  for  settlement  on  the 
land  increase,  and  the  question  had  to  be  dealt  with  in  an  entirely  new 
spirit,  to  meet  the  wants  of  the  class  of  immigrants  desirous  of-  being 
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placed  upon  the  soil.  The  agitation  which  thus  sprang  up  resulted  in 
th^  passing  of  the  Crown  Leiids  Act  of  1861,  under  the  leadership  of 
^ir  John  Robertson.  This  measure  was  designed  to  secure  the  establish- 
ment of  an  agricultural  population  side  by  side  with  the  pastoral  tenants. 
With  this  object  in  view  an  entirely  new  principle  was  introduced — that 
of  free  selection  in  limited  areas  before  survey,  coupled  with  conditions 
of  residence  and  improvement — and  country  lands  were  sold  at  20& 
per  acre,  payable  by  annual  instalments  carrying  interest. 

The  occupation  of  waste  lands  for  pastoral  purposes  was  at  first 
iJlowed  under  a  system  of  yearly  licenses.  Any  person  could  apply  for 
43uch  a  license,  the  extent  of  the  run  which  it  was  desired  to  occupy 
being  limited  only  by  the  boundaries  of  the  surrounding  stations.  The 
fee  was  fixed  at  £10  per  annum  for  a  section  of  25  square  miles,  with 
£2  IDs.  for  every  additional  5  square  miles.  This  system  of  yearly 
licenses  was  succeeded  by  one  under  which  the  squatter  was  given  fixity 
of  tenure,  the  fee  payable  being  calculated  upon  the  stock-carrying 
•capacity  instead  of  upon  the  area  of  the  run.  Still  another  system 
was  inaugurated  by  the  Occupation  Act  of  1861,  the  period  of  tenure 
being  limited  to  hve  years  in  all  but  first-class  settled  districts,  and  the 
whole  of  the  pastoral  leases  left  open  to  the  operations  of  the  free 
selectors.  But  such  evils  were  found  to  result  from  this  system  that 
in  1884,  in  1889,  in  1895,  in  1901,  so  far  as  the  western  division  is 
ooncemed,  and  again  in  1903,  so  far  as  the  eastern  and  central 
divisions  are  concerned,  Parliament  was  led  to  adopt  amendments  which 
are  now  in  force,  and  which,  while  maintaining  the  principle  of 
selection  before  survey,  aim  at  giving  fixity  of  tenure  to  the  pastoral 
lessee  and  obtaining  a  larger  rental  from  the  public  lands,  while  at  the 
«ame  time  securing  land  to  hond-fide  settlers  on  terms  and  conditions 
within  the  reach  of  all. 

For  the  purposes  of  land  administration,  Ihe  state  is  split  up  into 
three  divisions,  each  of  which  is  subdivided  into  land  districts.  In  the 
•eastern  and  central  divisions  one  or  more  of  these  land  districts  form 
« local  division,  the  administration  of  which  is  entrusted  to  a  Local  Land 
Board,  comprising  a  chairman  and  not  more  than  two  assessors,  the 
oontrol  of  the  western  division  being  vested  in  the  Western  Land  Board. 
The  decisions  of  these  Local  Land  Boards  may  be  appealed  against  to 
the  Land  Appeal  Court  This  Court  is  composed  of  a  President  and 
two  members  appointed  by  the  Executive,  and  its  decisions  in  matters 
of  administration  have  the  force  of  judgments  of  the  Supreme  Court ; 
but  whenever  questions  of  law  become  involved,  a  case  may  be  submitted 
to  the  Supreme  Court,  upon  the  written  request  of  the  parties  interested, 
or  by  the  Land  Appeal  Court  of  its  own  initiative.  The  judgment  given 
in  this  appeal  is  foial. 

Under  the  Acts  at  present  in  force,  land  may  be  acquired  by  the  follow- 
ing methods  : — (1)  By  conditional  and  additional  conditional  purchase 
with  residence ;  (2)  by  conditional  purchase  without  residence  ;  (3)  by 
classified  conditional  purchase ;  (4)  by  the  preferent  right  of  purchase 
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attached  to  conditional  leases ;  (5)  by  improvement  purchases  on  gold- 
fields;  (6)  by  auction  sales;  (7)  by  after  auction  sales  ;  (8)  by  special 
sales  without  competition ;  and  (9)  by  homestead  selection. 

The  maximum  area  which  may  be  conditionally  purchased  differs  in 
the  eastern  and  central  divisions.  In  the  western  division  land  can  only 
be  occupied  under  lease,  or  alienated  by  auction. 

Eastern  Division, 

The  conditions  for  the  purchase  and  occupation  of  Crown  lands  are 
more  restricted  in  the  eastern  division  than  in  the  central  and  western 
divisions.  Nevertheless,  any  person  above  the  age  of  16  years  may,  upon 
any  Crown  lands  not  specially  exempted,  select  an  area  of  40  to  640 
acres,  together  with  a  lease  of  contiguous  land  not  exceeding  thrice  the  area 
of  the  conditional  purchase.  The  combined  area  of  purchase  and  lease 
must  not,  however,  exceed  1,280  acres.  The  price  demanded  is  £\  per 
acre,  of  which  2s.  must  be  deposited  when  application  is  made,  and  the 
balance,  together  with  interest  at  the  rate  of  2^  per  cent.,  paid  by  instal- 
ments of  5  per  cent,  of  the  value  of  the  land,  as  determined,  per  annum. 
Payment  of  instalments  commences  at  the  end  of  the  third  year,  and 
after  the  expiry  of  the  period  of  enforced  residence  the  balance  may  be 
paid  in  one  sum  at  any  time.  The  selector  must  reside  on  his  selection 
for  a  period  of  ten  years,  and  within  three  years  erect  a  substantial 
fence  around  the  land ;  in  some  cases,  however,  other  permanent 
improvements  are  allowed  in  lieu  of  fencing.  He  is  restricted  to  one 
selection  during  his  lifetime;  but  after  the  expiry  of  the  residential 
period  he  may  purchase  additional  areas,  whether  contiguous  or  not,  to 
his  original  purchase  up  to  the  maximum  area,  but  all  available  land 
adjoining  the  original  or  prior  additional  purchases  or  leases  of  the 
same  series  must  first  be  exhausted,  and  the  land  applied  for  as  such 
additional  purchase  must,  in  the  opinion  of  the  land  board,  be  within  a 
reasonable  working  distance  of  the  original  purchase  by  virtue  of  which 
the  application  is  made,  or  he  may  purchase  his  conditional  leasehold. 
In  such  a  case,  however,  he  must  extend  his  period  of  residence,  and 
enclose  his  additional  purchase.  Married  women  judicially  separated 
may  select  in  their  own  right ;  and  minors  taking  up  lands  adjoining 
the  selection  of  their  parents  may  fulfil  the  condition  of  residence  under 
the  paternal  roof  until  the  age  of  21  in  the  case  of  males  and  24  in  that 
of  females. 

A  conditional  leasehold,  in  conjunction  with  a  selection,  may  be  held  for 
twenty-eight  years,  but  on  application  the  period  may  be  extended  to 
forty  years,  and  all  leases  granted  subsequent  to  the  1st  January,  1904, 
are  for  a  period  of  forty  years.  The  rental  is  fixed  by  the  Land  Board. 
The  leasehold  must  be  enclosed  within  three  years ;  one  fence,  however, 
m^  enclose  both  the  conditional  purchase  and  the  lease.  A  lease  may 
at  any  time  be  converted  into  a  purchase.  The  term  of  residence  on  the 
CO  nditional  purchase  and  leasehold  must  aggregate  ten  years  from  the 
date  of  application. 
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When  land  is  conditionally  purchased  without  residence,  the  maxi- 
mum area  is  limited  to  320  acres,  and  no  conditional  lease  is  granted. 
The  selection  must  be  enclosed  within  twelve  months  after  survey, 
and  within  five  years  additional  improvements  must  be  made  to  the 
value  of  £1  per  acre.  The  price  demanded  is  £2  per  acre,  and  the 
^deposit  and  instalments  payable  are  twice  as  high  as  those  required  in 
the  case  of  an  ordinary  conditional  purchase.  No  person  under  21  years 
of  age  may  select  land  on  non-residential  conditions ;  and  anyone  who 
takes  advantage  of  the  provisions  permitting  the  acquirement  of  a  con- 
•ditional  purchase  without  residence  is  not  allowed  to  make  any  other 
<K>nditional  purchase. 

Special  areas  may  be  thrown  open  to  selection  under  special  condi- 
tions. The  price  is  not  less  than  £1  10s.  per  acre,  and  the  maximum 
area  which  may  be  taken  up  is  320  acres.  Non-resident  selectors  are 
charged  double  the  rates  payable  by  those  who  reside  on  the  land. 

At  the  close  of  1899  an  Act  was  passed  introducing  a  new  feature  in 
the  form  of  classified  conditional  purchaser  Under  this  system  land 
set  apart  for  conditional  purchase  or  conditional  lease  becomes  available 
for  conditional  purchase  at  prices  specified  at  the  time  of  notification, 
whether  above  or  below  £1  per  acre.  The  area  which  may  be  selected 
in  the  Eastern  Division  is  restricted  to  640  acres.  The  conditions  as 
to  residence  and  improvements  are  similar  to  those  in  the  case  of  an 
ordinary  conditional  purchase. 

The  capital  value  of  conditional  purchases  and  conditional  leases 
applied  for  prior  to  the  30th  December,  1899,  and  held  bond  fide  for  the 
applicant's  sole  use  and  benefit  may  be  the  subject  of  reappraisement 
up  to  an  area,  sufficient,  in  the  opinion  of  the  Local  Land  Board,  to 
enable  him  to  maintain  a  home  thereon,  provided  the  application  there- 
for was  lodged  prior  to  the  30th  December,  1901. 

Central  Division, 

In  the  central  division  land  may  be  conditionally  purchased  on  terms 
as  to  residence,  fencing,  improvements,  price,  and  mode  of  payment 
similar  to  those  which  govern  selection  in  the  eastern  division.  The 
maximum  area  which  may  be  selected  is  2,560  acres,  and  a  conditional 
lease  in  the  proportion  granted  in  the  eastern  division  may  be  secured, 
bat  the  aggre^te  area  of  both  selection  and  lease  must  not  exceed 
2,560  acres.  The  area  which  may  be  purchased  without  residence,  and 
the  conditions  in  regard  thereto,  are  the  same  as  in  the  eastern  division. 
Within  special  areas  the  maximum  extent  of  a  selection  has  been  fixed 
at  640  acres. 

The  system  of  classified  conditional  purchases  applies  to  this  Division 
and  the  area  that  may  be  selected,  and  the  conditions  of  residence  and 
improvements  imposed  are  similar  to  those  in  respect  of  ordinary  con- 
ditional purchases. 
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Western  DMaian, 

The  western  diviaioii  embraces  an  area  of  79,970,000  acres,  watered 
entirely  by  the  Darling  River  and  its  tributaries.  This  part  of  the- 
state  is  essentially  devoted  to  pastoral  pursuits. 

The  administration  of  the  western  division  by  the  "  Western  Lands- 
Act  of  1901  "  is  vested  in  a  Board  of  three  Connnissioners,  entiUed 
"  The  Western  Land  Board  of  New  South  Wales,"  and  all  Local  Land 
Boards  constituted  prior  to  the  1st  January,  1902,  cease  to  have  jurisdic- 
tion within  the  area.  The  Commissioners,  sitting  in  open  Courts  are- 
empowered  to  exercise  all  the  powers  conferred  upon  Local  Land  Boards- 
by  the  Crown  Lands  Acts,  and  for  all  purposes  of  the  Crown  Laods^ 
Acts  ^lall  be  a  Local  Land  Board  in  all  eases,  as  well  as  in  any  oases- 
that  may  be  or  are  required  to  be  referred  to  any  Local  Land  Board 
under  the  provisions  of  any  Act,  now  or  hereafter  in  force. 

Subject  to  existing  rights  and  the  extension  oi  tenure  referred  to  in 
a  subsequent  paragraph,  all  forms  of  alienation,  other  than  by  auction,, 
and  leases,  prescribed  by  the  Crown  Lands  Acts,  ceased  to  operate 
within  the  Western  Land  Division  from  the  Ist  January,  1902. 

Before  any  Crown  lands  in  the  western  division,  not  held  under 
lease,  shall  become  available  for  lease,  the  Commissioners  must  recom- 
mend the  areas  and  boundaries  of  the  land  to  be  offered  for  lease  and 
the  rent  to  be  charged  therefor,  and,  should  there  be  any  improvements 
on  the  land,  determine  the  amount  to  be  paid  for  them.  The  Minister 
may,  by  giving  thirty  days'  notice  in  the  Government  Gazette,  dedare^ 
such  lands  open  for  lease,  and  applications  therefor  must  be  made  to- 
the  Commissioners  on  a  prescribed  form,  accompanied  by  a  deposit  at 
the  rate  of  20  per  cent,  on  the  amount  of  the  first  year's  rent,  afr 
notified  in  the  Government  Gazette,  and  the  Commissioners  may  recom- 
mend a  lease  to  such  applicant  as  they  shall  consider  most  entitled  tO' 
it.  Upon  the  issue  of  a  lease  the  notification  thereof  is  publi^ed  in 
the  Government  Gazette,  and  within  one  month  therefrom  the  successful 
applicant  must  pay  the  balance  of  the  first  year's  rent  and  execute  the 
lease  within  the  time  and  manner  prescribed. 

The  registered  holder  of  a  pastoral,  homestead,  improvement,  scrub,, 
or  inferior  lease  or  occupation  license  of  land  in  the  western  division, 
or  in  the  event  of  any  such  holding  being  mortgaged,  then  any  owner 
of  the  equity  of  redemption  in  the  same,  could  apply  before  the  30th 
June,  1902,  to  bring  his  lease  or  license  under  the  provisions  <rf  the 
"  Western  L'inds  Act  of  1 901."  In  cases  where  no  application  was  made 
to  bring  the  lease  or  license  under  the  provisions  of  the  Act,  such  leaae 
or  license  is  to  be  dealt  with  as  if  the  Act  had  not  been  passed,  and  ibt 
C/ommissioners  as  constituted  are  to  be  deemed  the  Local  Land  Board 
to  deal  with  such  cases. 

All  leases  issued  or  brought  under  the  provisions  of  the  **  Weetwm 
Tjands  Act  of  1901  "  expire  on  the  30th  June,  1943,  except  in  cases- 
where  a  withdrawal  is  made  for  the  purpose  of  sale  by  auction  or  to* 
provide  small  holdings,  when  the  Governor  shall,  after  report  by  the 
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ComiitttsionerS)  add  to  the  remftiiider  of  the  lease  such  term  as  may  be 
ccmsidered  reatonabk  as  compensation,  but  in  no  case  shall  it  exceed  six 
years. 

The  rent  on  all  leases  current  after  the  commencement  of  the  Act  is 
<ietermi]ied  by  the  Oommissioners  tor  the  unexpired  p<Nrtioa  of  such 
leases.  No  rent  or  license  fee  is  to  be  less  than  2s.  6d.  p^  square  mile 
•or  part  thereof,  and  in  no  case  shall  the  rent  or  license  fee  be  fixed  at  a 
higher  rate  than  7d.  per  sheep  on  the  carrying  capacity  determined  by 
the  Commissioners.  In  the  case  of  new  leases,  the  rents  are  determined 
ior  periods  not  exceeding  ten  years,  and  in  the  case  of  leases  extended 
under  the  provisions  of  the  Act  for  periods  ending  30th  June,  1930, 
4md  30th  June,  1943.  The  rent  fixed  in  the  case  of  existing  leases,  and 
ior  the  first  term  in  the  case  of  new  leases,  cannot  on  reappraisement 
be  either  increased  or  decreased  more  than  25  per  cent,  on  the  first  re- 
•appraisement,  and  the  provision  applies  at  eadi  subsequent  reappraise* 
oent  to  the  rent  last  determined. 

Homestead  Selection, 

Among  the  special  features  of  the  Act  of  1895  was  the  introduction 
of  the  principle  of  classification  and  measurement  of  lands  prior  to 
selection.  Under  this  system  suitable  land  is  set  apart  and  rendered 
available  for  the  purposes  of  the  selector.  The  appropriation  of  areas 
for  homestead  selection  is  another  prominent  feature  of  the  Act. 
The  tentire  of  such  a  selection  is  freehold,  subject  to  perpetual  resi- 
dence and  perpetual  rent,  and  the  construction  of  a  dwelling-house  at 
a  cost  of  not  less  than  £20.  Six  months*  rent  and  part  of  the  survey 
fee  must  be  lodged  when  application  is  made.  Until  the  grant  issues, 
the  rent  is  fixed  at  1^  per  cent  on  the  capital  value  of  the  land ; 
but  from  and  after  the  expiration  of  the  first  six  years  of  the  selec- 
tion, the  annual  rent  is  2^  per  cent,  of  the  capital  value  of  the  land  ; 
and  the  selection  is  subject  to  reappraisement  every  ten  years.  Pro- 
vided an  application  was  made  before  the  31st  December,  1900,  the  capital 
value  of  homestead  selections  applied  for,  on  or  before  29th  December, 
1899,  could  be  reappraised.  In  ca.ses  where  the  application  for  the  home- 
stead selection  is  of  a  subsequent  date,  reappraisement  may  be  made 
before  the  selection  is  confirmed,  or  within  twelve  months  after,  but  not 
later.  Tenant-right  in  improvements  is  secured,  and  the  holding  may  be 
so  protected  that  it  cannot  by  any  legal  procedure,  or  under  any  circum- 
stances, be  wrested  from  the  selector.  This  form  of  alienation  ceased 
to  operate  within  the  Western  Land  Division  from  the  1st  January, 
1902^  existing  rights  being  preserved. 

SeHiemeni  Leases. 

Another  departure  under  the  Act  referred  to  is  the  provision  for 
ffirttleiDent  leases  for  agricultural  and  grazing  purposes.  Under  this 
lorm  of  tenancy,  lands  gazetted  in  any  division  as  available  for  settle- 
ment lease  are  obtainable  on  application,   accompanied  by   a  deposit 
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consisting  of  six  months'  rent  and  survej  fee.  Of  agricultural  land  the 
maximum  area  which  may  thus  be  taken  up  is  1,280  acres,  and  of  grazing 
land,  10,240  acres.  The  lease  is  issued  for  a  period  of  twenty-eight 
years,  but  on  application  may  be  extended  to  forty  years.  All 
leases  granted  subsequent  to  the  1st  January,  1904,  are  for  a  period  of 
forty  years,  and  the  conditions  attached  to  them  are  that  the  lessees  shall 
i^de  on  the  land  throughout  the  term,  and  fence  it  in  during  the 
tirst  five  years.  Provided  an  application  was  made  before  the  3l6t 
December,  1900,  the  capital  value  of  settlement  leases  applied  for  on  or 
before  the  29th  December,  1899,  could  be  reappraised.  In  cases  where 
the  application  for  the  settlement  lease  is  of  a  subsequent  date, 
reappraisement  may  be  made  before  the  lease  is  confirmed,  or  wiUiin 
twelve  months  after,  but  not  later.  Tenant-right  in  improvements  is 
secured  to  the  outgoing  lessee,  who  may,  during  the  last  year  of  the 
term,  convert  a  portion  not  exceeding  1,280  acres  into  a  homestead 
selection.  This  form  of  lease  ceased  to  operate  within  the  Western 
Land  Division  from  the  1st  January,  1902,  existing  rights  being 
preserved. 

Scrub  and  Inferior  Lands, 

The  principle  of  improvement  leases  secures,  in  the  Eastern  and 
Central  Divisions,  the  utilisation  of  scrub  or  inferior  lands  that  would 
otherwise  remain  unoccupied,  the  form  of  lease  having  ceased  to  operate 
in  the  Western  Division  since  the  Ist  January,  1902,  subject  to 
existing  rights  being  preserved  and  the  extension  of  tenure  rieferred 
to  later  on.  The  term  for  which  such  a  lease  is  issued  is  twenty-eight 
years,  except  in  those  cases  in  the  western  division  brought  under  the 
provisions  of  the  "  Western  Lands  Act  of  1901,"  when  the  lease  expires 
on  the  30th  June,  1943,  and  the  rent  is  determined  according  to  the 
circumstances  of  each  case,  the  object  being  to  secure  the  profitable 
occupation  of  otherwise  valueless  lands.  The  maximum  area  obtainable 
is  20,480  acres.  The  outgoing  lessee  has  tenant-right  in  improvements, 
and  may,  during  the  last  year  of  the  term  of  his  lease,  convert  into  a 
homestead  selection  640  acres  on  which  his  dwelling-house  is  erected. 

Pastoral  and  other  Leases, 

Under  the  Act  of  1884  pastoral  leases  were  surrendered  to  the 
Crown,  and  divided  into  two  equal  parts.  One  of  these  parts  was 
returned  to  the  lessee  under  an  indefeasible  lease  for  a  fixed  term 
of  years ;  the  other  half,  called  the  resumed  area,  might  be  held 
under  an  annual  occupation  license,  but  was  always  open  to  selection — 
by  conditional  purchase  in  the  eastern  and  central  divisions,  and  by 
homestead  lease  in  the  western  division.  Under  the  Act  of  1895, 
the  tenure  of  pastoral  leases  in  the  western  division  was  fixed  at 
twenty-eight  years,  but  if  the  leases  are  brought  under  the  ^  Western 
Land  Act  of  1901,"  they  expire  on  the  30th  June,  1943.  In  the 
central  division  a  pastoral  lease  extends  to  ten  years.     In  certain  < 
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a  farther  extension  ranging  np  to  five  years  has  been  secured  by  virtue 
of  improvements  effected  ;  beyond  this,  however,  the  Crown  has  power 
to  further  extend  the  term  of  the  lease  for  the  remainder  of  a  pastoral 
holding  where  a  portion  of  such  holding  has  been  resumed  for  the 
purpose  of  settlement.  Tenant-right  in  improvements  made  with  the 
consent  of  the  Crown  is  secured  to  the  outgoing  lessee.  If  in  the  western 
division  he  may,  during  the  last  year  of  his  lease,  convert  into  a  home- 
stead selection  640  acres  on  which  his  dwelling-house  is  erected.  When 
application  is  made  for  an  occupation  license  for  the  expired  leasehold 
area,  a  license-fee,  equal  in  amount  to  the  sum  formerly  payable  as  rent, 
must  be  lodged  as  a  deposit.  This  form  of  lease  ceased  to  operate  in 
the  Western  Land  Division  since  the  1st  January,  1902,  subject  to 
existing  rights  being  preserved  and  the  extension  of  tenure  referred  to. 
In  addition  to  pastoral  leases,  special  leases  on  favourable  terms  are 
granted  of  scrub  lands,  snow  lands — that  is,  lands  covered  with  snow 
during  a  part  of  the  year, — and  inferior  lands.  Annual  leases  for 
pastond  purposes,  and  residential  leases  on  gold  and  mineral  fields,  are 
also  granted ;  and  special  leases  are  allowed  in  certain  cases.  Within 
the  Western  Land  Division  all  forms  of  lease  prescribed  by  the  Crown 
Lands  Act  ceased  to  operate  on  the  Ist  January,  1902,  subject  to 
existing  rights  and  the  extension  of  tenure  provided  in  respect  of 
pastoral,  homestead  and  improvement  leases,  and  occupation  licenses. 
Within  that  division  all  new  leases  are  to  be  submitted  to  competition 
and  expiro  on  dOth  June,  1943. 

Auction  Sales, 

Auction  sales  to  the  extent  of  not  more  than  200,000  acres  in  any 
one  year  are  permitted.  The  upset  price  is  fixed  by  the  Minister  for 
Lands.  For  town  lands  it  must  not  be  less  than  £8  per  acre ;  for 
suburban  lands,  £2  10s. ;  and  for  country  lands,  £1  58.  Special  terms 
can  be  made  for  the  purchase  of  land  on  gold-fields,  and  for  reclaimed 
lands. 

Labour  Settlements, 

In  the  middle  of  1893  an  Act  was  passed  to  establish  and  regulate 
labour  settlements  on  Crown  lands,  following  the  example  set  by  New 
Zealand,  and  imitated  by  several  other  states.  Under  this  Act  the 
Minister  may  set  apart  certain  areas  for  the  purpose  of  establishing 
labour  settlementa  A  settlement  is  placed  under  the  control  of  a 
Board,  which  enrols  such  persons  as  it  may  think  fit  to  become  members 
of  the  settlement ;  makes  regulations  concerning  the  work  to  be  done  ; 
apportions  the  work  among  the  members;  and  equitably  distributes 
wages,  profits,  and  emoluments  after  providing  for  the  cost  of  the 
maintenance  of  the  members.  Any  trade  or  industry  may  be  estab- 
lished by  the  Board,  and  the  profits  apportioned  among  the  enrolled 
members.  A  Board  is  constituted  as  a  corporate  body,  with  perpetual 
succession  and  a  common  seal ;  and  the  land  is  leased  to  the  Board 
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as  such,  Id  trtist  for  the  membera  of  the  settlement,  for  a  period  of 
twenty-eight  years,  with  right  of  renewal  for  a  like  term. 

When  a  Board  has  enrolled  such  a  number  of  persons  as  the  Minister 
for  Lands  may  approve,  it  may  apply  for  monetajry  assistance  on  b^alf 
of  the  members  of  the  settlement.  The  Minister  has  power  to  grant 
an  amount  not  exceeding  £25  for  each  enrolled  member  who  is  the 
head  of  a  family  dependent  upon  him ;  £20  for  each  married  person 
without  a  family;  and  £15  for  each  unmarried  person.  On  the  expira- 
tion of  four  years  from  the  commencement  of  the  lease,  and  at  the  ead 
of  each  year  following,  8  per  cent,  of  the  total  sum  paid  to  the  Board 
becomes  a  charge  on  its  reyenues,  until  the  total  amount  advanced^ 
with  interest  at  the  rate  of  4  per  cent  per  annum,  has  been  repaid. 

Victoria. 

During  the  earlier  period  of  the  colonisation  of  Victoria,  then  known 
as  the  District  of  Port  Phillip,  in  New  South  Wales,  the  alienation  of 
Crown  lands  was  regulated  by  the  Orders  in  Council  of  the  mother 
state,  to  which  reference  has  already  been  made.  In  the  year  1840^ 
however,  the  upset  price  of  country  lands,  which  in  New  South  Walea 
was  limited  to  12s.  per  acre,  was  specially  raised  to  20s.  in  the  District 
of  Port  Phillip,  lie  Orders  in  Council  continued  in  force  until  I860,, 
when  the  system  of  free  selection  of  surveyed  country  lands  was  inau- 
gurated, the  uniform  upset  price  being  fixed  at  £1  per  acre.  No  eon- 
dition  was  required  to  be  fulfilled  by  the  selector  other  than  that  of 
making  a  cash  payment  for  the  whole  of  his  purchase — or  for  one-half 
only,  the  other  half  being  occupied  at  a  yearly  rental  of  Is.  per  acre^ 
with  right  of  purchase  at  the  original  pried;  In  1862  a  new  Act  was 
passed  Large  agricultural  areas  were  proclaimed,  within  which  land 
could  l>e  selected  at  a  uniform  price  of  £1  per  acre.  Modifications  were 
introduced  in  the  mode  of  payment ;  the  maximum  area  which  could 
be  selected  by  one  person  was  limited  to  640  acres ;  and  it  was  stipu- 
lated that  certain  improvements  should  be  effected  or  part  of  the  laud 
placed  in  cultivation.  This  Act  was  amended  in  1865,  when  the  prin- 
ciple was  introduced  of  leasing  Crown  lands  within  agricultural  areas^ 
with  right  of  purchase  after  the  fulfilment  of  certain  conditions  as  to 
residence  and  improvements ;  and  a  new  provision  was  added  to  meet 
the  demand  for  land  adjacent  to  gold-field& 

The  legislation  in  force  was,  however,  superseded  by  the  Land  Act  of 
1869  and  the  Pastoral  A.ct  of  the  same  year.  Until  that  time  the  free 
selection  system  in  the  state  had  been  limited  to  certain  lands  pro- 
claimed within  agricultural  areas,  and  to  allotments  previously  surveyed^ 
thus  avoiding  the  conflict  which  was  then  beginning  to  take  place  in 
New  South  Wales  between  the  selector  and  the  pastoralist  Undwr 
pressure  of  a  sudden  increase  in  the  demand  for  land,  arising  frtmi  the 
enormous  immigration  into  Victoria  which  had  followed  the  discovery 
of  gold,  and  the  necessity  for  the  people  finding  other  means  of  employ- 
ment, and  other  and  more  permanent  sources  of  income,  the  Victorian 
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Legialature  adopted  the  ^stem  in  vogue  in  the  neighbouring  state, 
with  modifications  to  suit  the  local  oonditionis.  The  Act  of  1869,^hich 
was  amended  in  1878,  was  further  amended  in  1884,  the  main  tendency 
of  the  latter  amendment  being  towards  the  restriction  of  the  further 
alimiation  of  the  public  estate  by  limiting  the  area  which  might  be  sold 
by  auction,  and  substituting  for  the  existing  method  of  selecting  agri- 
cultural land  a  system  of  leasing  in  certain  defined  areas,  and  at  the 
same  time  conserving  to  the  lessee  the  privilege  of  acquiring  from  his 
leasehold  the  fee-simple  of  320  acres  under  the  system  of  deferred  pay- 
ments. A  portion  of  the  public  domain,  known  as  the  "  Mallee  Scrub,'* 
comprising  some  11^  million  acres  wholly  or  partly  covered  with  vtbrioui*: 
species  of  stunted  trees,  was  separately  dealt  with  by  the  Mallee  Pastoral 
Leases  Act  of  1883.  The  lajid  legislation  of  1869,  and  the  special 
enactment  just  referred  to,  were  again  modified  by  the  Acts  of  1890^ 
1891,  1893,  1896,  1898,  and  1900,  the  whole  being  consolidated  as  the 
''Land  Act,  1901,"  which  came  into  force  on  the  31st  December,  1901. 

The  Land  Act  of  1869  is  inoperative  as  to  future  selections,  but 
concessions  as  to  payments  of  arrears  of  rent,  the  option  of  converting 
their  present  leases  into  perpetual  leases,  and  of  surrendering  part  of 
and  obtaining  new  leases  on  better  terms  for  the  balance  of  their  hold- 
ings, have  been  granted  to  selectors  thereunder  by  the  most  recent 
le^lation. 

FoV  the  purposes  of  land  administration,  the  state  is  divided  inta 
districts  which  are  merely  arbitrary  divisions,  and  in  each  district  there 
are  IukI  offices  under  the  management  of  land  officers.  As  occasion 
requires,  the  land  officers  hold  board  meetings  to  deal  with  applications 
for,  and  any  matter  pertaining  to,  Crown  lands. 

Unalienated  Crown  lands  are  divided  into  the  following  classes  ; — 
€kK)d  agricultural  or  grazing  land ;  agricultural  and  grazing  lands;  grazing 
lands  ;  iuferior  grazing  lands  ;  past(H*al  lands  (large  areas) ;  swamp  or 
reclaimed  lands ;  lands  which  may  be  sold  by  auction  (not  including 
swamp  or  reclaimed  lands) ;  auriferous  lands ;  State  forest  reserves ; 
timber  reserves ;  and  water  reserves.  Provision  is  made  for  a  reclassi- 
fication of  lands  within  the  first,  second,  third,  and  fourth  classes, 
where  it  is  recognised  that  an  inequality  exists,  and  for  this  purpose 
Land  Classification  Boards  are  constituted,  each  Board  to  consist  of 
three  in^Ddbers  who  will  be  offic^^  of  the  Lands  Department  or  other 
competent  persons.  Land  may  be  acquired  in  the  following  manner  : — 
(1)  By  the  lessee  of  pastoral  lajids,  by  selection  of  a  home§tead  up  to 
640  acres  of  land  not  superior  to  third-class  land  out  of  his  leasehold 
at  10s.  per  acre;  (2)  by  the  lessee  of  a  "grazing  area"  who  is  entitled 
to  select  thereout  an  agricultural  allotment,  obtaining  a  perpetual 
lease  of  the  allotment  in  lieu  of  a  license ;  (3)  by  licensee  or  lessee  of 
«a  agricultural  allotment  on  the  smrrender  of  his  lice^ise  or  lease, 
pbtaifiing  in  its  stead  a  perpetual  lease  ;  (4)  by  the  holder  of  a  mallee 
allotment,  eligible  to  select  an  agricultural  allotment  thereout,  obtaining 
a  perpetual  lease  instead  of  a  license ;  (5)  by  perpetual  leases  of  any 
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Crown  lands  available  as  agricultural  or  grazing  allotments,  or  maUee 
land»  available  as  agricultural  allotments,  or  swamp,  or  reclaimed  lands ; 
(6)  by  purchase  at  auction  of  town  or  country  lands  within  specified 
areas ;  (7)  by  purchase  at  auction  of  detached  portions  of  Crown  lands 
of  an  area  not  exceeding  •  50  acres  ;  (8)  by  the  holder  of  a  residential 
agricultural  allotment  under  license  within  mallee  territory;  (9)  by 
farm  allotment  under  conditional  purchase  lease,  within  areas  required 
for  the  purpose  of  closer  settlement. 

PastarcU  Lands. 

Pastoral  leases  are  granted  to  the  person  first  lodging  an  application 
after  public  notice  has  been  given  that  the  land  is  available,  and  expire 
on  the  29th  December,  1 909.  The  maximum  area  is  40,000  acres,  and  the 
minimum  1,920  acres.  Should  more  than  one  application  be  lodged, 
the  right  to  a  lease  is  sold  by  public  auction,  after  at  least  one  month's 
notice  has  been  given  in  the  Government  Gazette,  and  the  highest  bidder 
by  way  of  premium  is,  on  payment  of  same,  entitled  to  the  lease.  The 
annual  rent  reserved  on  every  lease  of  pastoral  lands  is  computed  at 
Is.  per  head  of  sheep,  and  5s.  per  head  of  cattle,  the  number  of  such  she^ 
or  cattle  to  be  determined  by  the  grazing  capacity  of  the  area,  and 
the  rent  must  be  paid  in  advance  every  six  months.  The  lessee  cannot 
assign,  sublet,  or  subdivide  without  the  consent  of  the  Board  in  writing; 
he  must  destroy  all  vermin  and  noxious  growths,  and  keep  in  good 
condition  all  improvements  on  the  land ;  and  he  must  not  destroy 
growing  timber,  except  for  fencing  purposes  or  for  building  on  the  land, 
without  the  Board's  consent.  The  Crown  has  the  right  to  resume  any 
portion  of  the  area  required  for  any  railway  or  public  purposes,  and  may 
issue  licenses  to  enter  on  the  land  to  obtain  timber,  stone,  earth,  etc. 
The  right  is  reserved  to  other  pastoral  lessees  to  pass  over  the  area,  and 
the  Governor  may  at  any  time  by  proclamation  grant  to  the  public  the 
use  of  any  track  leading  to  a  public  road  or  track.  The  lessee  is  also 
required  to  erect  swing  gates  where  there  is  a  fence  across  any  track 
required  by  any  other  pastoral  lessee  or  the  public.  Upon  compliance 
with  all  conditions  the  lessee  may  select  200  acres  of  first-class,  or  320 
acres  of  second-class,  or  640  acres  of  third-class  land,  or  960  acres  of 
fourth-class  land,  as  a  homestead.  Upon  the  expiration  of  a  lease 
the  lessee  is  entitled  to  payment  from  an  incoming  tenant  for  all 
fences,  wells,  reservoirs,  tanks,  and  dams — but  such  payment  shall  be 
determined  in  the  manner  provided  by  the  Lands  Compensation  Acts — 
And  all  other  improvements  revert  to  the  Crown. 

Agricultural  and  Grazing  Lands, — Grazing  Areas, 

Agricultural  and  grazing  lands  are  leased  in  "  grazing  areas  "  of  first, 
aecond,  third,  or  fourth-class  land,  to  any  person  of  the  age  of  18  years 
and  upwards,  for  any  term  of  years  expiring  not  later  than  29th  December, 
1920.  No  such  lease  can  be  granted  for  more  than  200  acres  of  first- 
class,  or  640  acres  of  second-class,  or  1,280  acres  of  third-class  land,  or 
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1,920  acres  of  fourth-claas  land ;  but  the  lease  may  comprise  two  or 
more  '*  grazing  areas,"  provided  the  total  acreage  does  not  exceed 
the  maximum  limit  of  any  class.  The  rent  is  fixed  at  3d.  per  acre 
for  first-class,  2d.  per  acre  for  second-class,  and  Id.  per  acre  for  third- 
class  lands,  and  |d.  per  acre  for  fourth-class  lands ;  but  an  additional 
rent  of  4  per  cent,  per  annum  on  the  capital  value  of  any  substantial 
and  permanent  improvements  on  the  *' grazing  area"  at  the  date  of 
the  commencement  of  the  lease  is  imposed.  On  the  expiration  of  the 
lease  the  incoming  tenant  is  required  to  pay  to  the  late  lessee  the 
value  of  all  improvements,  effected  during  the  currency  of  the  lease, 
calculated  to  increase  its  capacity  for  carrying  sheep  or  cattle ;  but  the 
sam  to  be  paid  in  respect  of  such  improvements  must  not  be  more  than 
lOs.  per  acre  of  the  "grazing  area"  if  first-class,  or  7s.  6d.  per  acre  if 
second-class,  or  5s.  per  acre  if  third-class  land,  or  2s.  6d.  per  acre 
if  fourth-class  land.  All  other  improvements  revert  absolutely  to  the 
Crown,  unless  specially  provided  for  in  the  lease  of  the  "grazing 
area."  The  rent  is  payable  half-yearly  in  advance,  and  the  lessee  cannot 
assign,  sublet,  or  subdivide,  without  the  consent  of  the  Board ;  he  must 
destroy  all  vermin  and  noxious  growths  and  keep  in  good  condition  all 
improvements  on  the  land.  The  lessee  cannot  ring  or  destroy,  or, 
except  for  the  purpose  of  fencing,  or  building,  or  domestic  use  on  the 
land,  cut  down  any  timber  thereon,  without  the  consent  of  the  Board, 
and  he  must  enclose  the  land  with  a  fence  and  keep  it  in  good  repair. 
The  Crown  may  resume  possession  at  any  time  of  any  of  the  land  which 
may  be  required  for  public  or  mining  purposes,  or  for  removal  of 
material  or  timber,  or  for  industrial  purposes,  on  payment  of  reasonable 
compensation.  Every  other  lessee  of  a  "  grazing  area  "  and  his  agents 
and  servants  have  the  right  of  ingress,  egress,  and  regress  to  and  from 
his  "  grazing  area "  through,  from,  and  to  any  public  road  or  track. 
The  lessee,  after  the  issue  of  the  lease,  may,  if  the  "  grazing  area " 
consist  of  first-class  land,  select  not  more  than  200  acres  thereout  as  an 
^'  agricultural  allotment";  if  of  second-class  land,  an  "  agricultural  allot- 
ment of  "  of  320  acres;  and  if  of  third-class  land  a  "  grazing  allotment " 
of  640  acres.  A  lessee  of  a  "  grazing  area  "  in  respect  of  which  no  rent 
is  due,  and  who  has  reasonably  and  sufficiently  fulfilled  the  conditions 
and  covenants  of  his  lease,  may  surrender  any  part  of  his  "grazing 
area"  in  order  that  a  new  "grazing  area"  lease  of  such  surrendered  part 
may  be  granted  to  his  wife  or  any  eligible  child,  without  public  com- 
petition. 

AgricidturcU  Allotments, 

Residence  licenses  are  issued  to  any  person  of  the  age  of  18  years  and 
upwards,  who  has  not  made  a  selection  under  the  Land  Acts,  or  who  is  not 
in  respect  of  the  license  applied  for  or  any  part  thereof  an  agent,  servant, 
or  a  trustee  for  any  other  person,  or  who  has  not  at  any  time  entered 
into  an  agreement  to  permit  any  other  person  to  acquire  by  purchase 
or  otherwise  the  applicant's  interest  therein,  to  occupy  an  "  agricultural 
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allotment  **  not  exoeeding  in  the  aggr^ate  200  acres  of  first-^daBS  or 
320  acres  of  second-class  land.  The  period  of  license  is  six  jioars,  and 
the  fee  for  occupation  is  Is.  per  annum  in  the  case  of  first-ckiaa  laodyOr 
9d.  per  annum  in  the  case  of  seoond-dass  land  for  each  and  ever^  oiiet 
acre  or  part  thereof,  payable  half-yearly  in  advance.  The  licensee  caimet 
assign,  transfer,  or  sublet ;  he  must  endiose  the  land  with  a  fence  «nd  kee^ 
it  in  repair;  and  he  must  effect  substantial  and  permanent  improvea^uts 
to  the  value  of  20a  per  acre,  or  fractional  part  of  an  acre,  where  Oba 
land  is  first-class^  and  ISs.  an  acre,  or  fractional  part  of  an  acre,  when 
the  land  is  second-class,  during  the  currency  of  the  license.  The  licensee 
must  enter  into  occupation  within  twelve  months  from  ilie  issue  of  tiie 
jicense,  and  occupy  the  agricultural  allotment  for  not  less  thwi  five 
years  during  its  currency.  If  a  licensee  satisfactorily  prove  tkmt  ihe 
home  of  his  family  is  situate  upon  the  land  held  by  him  uader 
residential  license,  the  Board  may  consent,  for  a  specified  peartod,  to 
substituted  occupation  by  the  wife  or  any  etated  child  ovot  the  age  of 
18  years  ;  or„  if  he  has  no  wife  or  child,  by  the  father  or  motlier  of  /die 
licensee,  provided  he  or  she  is  dependent  on  him  for  support  A  lioenaee 
may,  in  each  and  every  year  of  the  term  of  residenoe  on  residential 
license,  apply  to  the  land  oiioer  of  the  district  to  register  a  written 
notice  of  intention  to  absent  himself  from  the  agricultural  alkytmeot 
for  a  period  or  periods  not  exceeding  on  the  whole  three  months,  and 
any  absence  between  the  roistered  dates  is  not  deemed  a  breadi  of  the 
condition  of  occupation.  If  the  conditions  be  complied  with,  the  licensee 
is  entitled  at  any  time  within  twelve  months  after  six  years  from  the 
commencem^it  of  the  license  to  obtain  a  Crown  grant  upon  payownt 
oi  the  difference  between  the  amount  of  rent  actually  paid  and  the 
entire  sum  payable  for  the  purchase  of  the  land,  or  obtain  a  lease  for  a 
term  of  fourteen  years.  The  Crown  may  resume  any  portion  of  the 
land  during  the  currency  of  the  license  that  may  be  required  for  public 
or  mining  purposes,  subject  to  the  repayment  of  moneys  paid  by  the 
licensee  to  the  Crown  or  expended  by  him  on  the  land  resumed. 

Non-residential  licenses  for  a  period  of  six  years  are  issued  to  persons 
similarly  qualified  on  identical  conditions,  with  the  exception  that  the 
improvements  to  be  effected  are  63.  8d.  per  acre,  or  fractional  part  of 
an  acre  each  year  of  the  license  on  first-class  land,  and  5s.  per  acre, 
or  fractional  part  of  an  acre  for  each  of  the  first  three  years  of  ihe 
license  in  respect  of  second-class  lands. 

The  licensee  or  lessee  of  an  agricultural  allotment  may  surrender  his 
license  or  lease,  and  in  its  stesul  obtain  a  perpetual  lease.  The  rent 
chargeable  therefor  to  29th  December,  1909,  is  based  upon  the  unim- 
proved value  of  the  land,  which  is  assumed  at  XI  per  acre  if  first-dass 
and  15s.  per  acre  if  second-olass  land  ;  thereafter  the  rait  is  fixed  by  the 
Board  at  the  end  of  every  successive  ten  years.  The  holder  of  aa 
agricultural  allotment  who  desires  to  establish  and  cultivate  a  vin^ard, 
hop  garden,  or  orchard  may,  during  the  term  of  his  license  or  lease, 
upon  payment  of  the  difference  between  the  amount  of  rent  actually 
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paid  Mid  the  entire  purchase-moaey  payable  in  respect  of  any  part,  not 
mare  than  20  acres,  of  his  allotment,  obtain  a  Crown  grant  of  such 
part  subject  to  such  covenants,  conditions,  exceptions,  and  reservations 
as  the  Governor  may  direct 

Grazing  Allotments, 

Licenses,  either  residential  or  non-residential,  are  issued  to  persons, 
qualified  in  a  similar  manner  to  those  entitled  to  hold  agricultural  allot- 
ments, to  occupy  an  allotment  of  third-class  land  not  exceeding  640  acres, 
or  960  acres  of  fourth-class  land.  The  period  of  license  is  six  years,  and 
ihe  rent  payable  6d.  per  acre  for  third-class  land,and  Sdperacre  for  fourth-, 
class  land,  half-yearly  in  advance.  In  the  case  of  a  residential  license,  the 
licensee  must  enter  into  occupation  within  twelve  months  from  the 
issue  of  the  license,  and  occupy  the  grazing  allotment  for  not  less  than 
tvfi  years  during  the  currency  of  the  license.  If  a  licensee  satisfactorily 
prove  that  the  home  of  his  family  is  situate  upon  the  land  held  by  him 
under  residential  license,  the  Boaxd  may  consent,  for  a  specified  period, 
to  substituted  occupation  by  the  wife  or  any  stated  child  over  the  age 
of  18  years  ;  or,  if  he  has  no  wife  or  child,  by  the  father  or  mother  of 
tlie  licensee,  provided  he  or  she  is  dependent  on  him  for  support.  A 
licensee  may,  in  each  and  every  year  of  the  term  of  residence  on 
residential  license,  apply  to  the  land  officer  of  the  district  to  raster  a 
written  notice  of  intention  to  absent  himself  from  the  grazing  allotment 
for  a  period  or  periods  not  exceeding  on  the  whole  three  months,  and 
any  absence  between  the  registered  dates  is  not  deemed  a  breach  of  the 
condition  of  occupation.  Substantial  and  permanent  improvements 
most  be  effected  to  the  value  of  10s.  per  acre,  or  fractional  part 
o£  an  acre,  on  third-class  landi<,  or  5s.  an  acre  on  fourth-class  lands 
in  respect  of  residential  lieenses,  and  Ss.  4d.  each  year  of  the  first 
three  years  for  each  acre,  or  fractional  part  of  an  acre,  in  the 
case  of  mm-residential  licenses  of  third-class  lands,  or  Is.  8d. 
in  the  case  of  fourth-class  lands.  The  licensee  cannot  assign, 
transfer,  or  sublet ;  he  is  required  to  keep  the  land  free  from  vermin, 
and  must  enclose  the  land  and  keep  the  fence  in  repair.  The  Crown 
may  resume  any  portion  of  the  land  during  the  currency  of  the  license 
that  may  be  required  for  public  or  mining  purposes,  subject  to  the 
repayment  of  moneys  paid  by  the  licensee  to  the  Crown  or  expended  by 
him  on  the  land  resumed.  If  the  conditions  be  complied  with,  the 
Ucensee  is  entitled,  at  any  time  within  twelve  months  after  six  years 
from  the  commencaoftent  of  the  license,  to  obtain  a  Crown  grant  upon 
paynQent  of  the  difference  between  the  amount  of  rent  actually  paid 
and  the  entire  sum  payable  for  the  purchase  of  the  land,  or  obtain 
a  lease  for  a  term  of  fourteen  years,  at  a  yearly  rent  of  6d.  for 
each  acre  of  third-class  land,  or  ^d.  per  acre  for  fourth-class  lands. 
The  holdar  of  a  grazing  allotment,  who  desires  to  establish  and  cultivate 
A  vineyard,  hop-garden,  or  orchard,  may,  during  the  term  of  his  license 
or  lease,  upon,  payment  of  the  difference  between  the  amount  of  rent 
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actually  paid  and  the  entire  purchase-money  payable  in  respect  of  any 
part,  not  exceeding  20  acres,  of  his  allotment,  obtain  a  Crown  grant 
of  such  part,  subject  to  such  covenants,  conditions,  exceptions,  and 
reservations  as  the  Governor  may  direct.  Any  person  who  is  entitled 
to  select  a  grazing  allotment  may  apply  for  a  perpetual  lease  of  the 
allotment  in  lieu  of  the  license. 

Perpetual  Leases, 

Perpetual  leases  may  bo  granted  over  any  Crown  lands  available  a» 
ai^ricultural  or  grazing  allotments ;  over  mallee  lands  available  as  agri- 
cultural allotments ;  and  over  swamp  or  reclaimed  lands.  They  may 
also  be  granted  to  holders  of  grazing  areas  who  are  entitled  to  select 
thei-eout  an  agricultural  or  grazing  allotment;  to  holders  of  mallee 
allotments  or  parts  thereof  eligible  to  select  an  agricultural  allotment ; 
to  holders  of  permits  or  leases  to  occupy  allotments  on  swamp  lands  ; 
and  to  village  settlers  on  other  than  swamp  lands  who  may  desire  to 
surrender  the  same  and  obtain  perpetual  leases  in  lieu  thereof.  No 
person  is  allowed  to  hold  by  transfer  or  otherwise  more  than  600  acres 
of  first-class,  or  960  acres  of  second-class,  or  1,920  acres  of  third-class 
land,  or  2,880  acres  of  fourth-class  land,  outside  the  mallee  country. 
The  rent  on  every  perpetual  lease,  outside  mallee  and  swamp  or 
reclaimed  lands,  to  29th  December,  1909,  is  14  per  cent,  on  the  unim- 
proved value  of  the  land,  which  is  deemed  to  oe  £1  per  acre  for  first- 
class,  158.  per  acre  for  second-class,  lOs.  per  acre  for  third-class  land, 
and .  5s.  per  acre  for  fourth-class  land.  For  every  successive  period 
of  ten  years  the  value,  exclusive  of  all  improvements  made  by  the 
lessee,  will  be  such  amount  as  may  be  fixed  by  the  Board,  and  the 
annual  rent  will  be  1  i  per  cent,  of  such  value.  The  rent  must  be  paid 
yearly  in  advance.  The  lessee  must  destroy  all  vermin  within  two  years, 
and  keep  the  land  free  from  vermin  and  noxious  growths;  he  must 
enclose  the  land  within  six  years,  or  sooner  if  called  upon  under  the 
Fences  Act,  1890  ;  he  must  reside  for  six  months  on  the  land,  or  within 
5  miles  thereof  during  the  first  year,  and  eight  months  during  each  of 
the  four  following  years.  In  the  event  of  the  cultivation  by  the  lessee 
of  one-fourth  of  the  area  during  the  first  two  years,  and  one-half  before 
the  end  of  the  fourth  year,  the  residence  covenant  ceases  to  operate. 
Improvements  must  be  effected  to  the  value  of  10s.  per  acre  on  first-class, 
7s.  fid.  per  acre  on  second-class,  and  5s.  per  acre  on  third-class  land, 
or  2s.  6d.  per  acre  on  fourth-class  land,  before  the  end  of  the  third 
year,  and  further  improvements  to  a  Uke  value  bdfore  the  end  of  the 
sixth  year  of  the  lease.  The  lessee  may  not  transfer,  assign,  mortgage, 
sublet,  or  part  with  the  whole  or  any  portion  of  the  area  within  six 
years  ;  and  any  portion  required  for  railways,  roads,  mining,  or  other 
public  purposes  may  be  resumed  on  payment  for  non-removable  improve- 
ments thereon  or  cost  of  removable  improvements.  A  perpetual  lessee 
whose  rent  is  not  in  arroar  may  surrender  his  lease  within  six  months 
after  29th  December,  1909,  or  within  six  months  after  any  successive 
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period  of  ten  years,  with  a  view  of  obtaining  an  agricultural  or  grazing 
allotment  license,  either  residential  or  non-residential.  The  improvo- 
ments  made  will  be  credited  to  the  licensee,  and  should  there  be  a 
mortgage  on  the  perpetual  lease,  the  licensee  may,  after  the  issue  of 
the  license,  give  to  the  mortgagee  a  license  lien  on  his  improvements  to 
the  full  amount  due  on  the  mortgage  at  the  time  of  surrender. 

Lands  tuithin  Auriferous  Areas, 

Licenses  to  reside  on  or  cultivate  lands  comprised  within  an  auriferous 
area  may  be  granted  for  a  period  not  exceeding  one  year,  and  for 
areas  not  exceeding  20  acres,  at  an  annual  license  fee  of  Is.  per  acre. 
No  person  can  hold  more  than  one  license.  The  license  is  subject  to 
the  following  conditions  : — Right  to  use  surface  of  land  only  ;  licensee 
not  to  assign  or  sublet  without  permission  of  the  Minister ;  licensee 
either  to  reside  on  or  fence  the  land  within  four  months  from  date  of 
license  and  cultivate  one-fifth  of  area,  allowance  being  made  for  any 
portion  occupied -by  buildings;  miners  to  have  free  access  to  any  part 
of  the  land  without  making  compensation  to  the  licensee  for  surface  or 
other  drainage ;  and  notices  to  be  posted  on  the  land  by  the  licensee 
indicating  that  it  is  auriferous. 

Grazing  licenses,  renewable  annually  at  the  option  of  the  licensee,  are 
issued  for  a  period  expiring  not  later  than  29th  December,  1905,  for 
areas  not  exceeding  1,000  acres,  at  a  rent  to  be  fixed  by  appraisement. 
The  licensee  may,  with  the  consent  of  the  Minister  of  Mines,  enclose 
the  whole  or  any  specified  part  of  the  holding  with  a  fence,  which  may 
be  removed  by  him  upon  or  at  any  time  before  the  expiration  of  his 
license  ;  but  such  fence  must  be  removed,  without  compensation,  by  the 
licensee  when  so  ordered  by  the  Board.  Free  access  to  such  area  must 
be  allowed  at  all  times  to  miners  and  other  persons  specially  licensed  to 
enter  thereon ;  the  ringbarking  of  the  timber  on  the  land  by  the 
licensee  is  strictly  forbidden  ;  and  the  licensee  is  subject  to  a  penalty, 
not  exceeding  £20,  if  he  fails  to  place  upon  the  outside  of  the  comer 
posts  of  the  fence,  if  any,  enclosing  the  lands  such  distinguishing  marks 
as  may  be  prescribed. 

Auction  Lands, 

Lands  comprised  within  certain  areafl  notified  in  a  schedule  attached 
to  the  Act  of  1891,  and  lands  within  proclaimed  towns  or  townships,  or 
within  any  city,  town,  or  borough  proclaimed  before  the  passing  of  the 
Lands  Act  of  1884,  may  be  sold  at  auction,  the  upset  price  for  town 
lands  being  determined  in  the  proclamation  for  sale,  and  that  for  country 
lands,  £\  per  acre.  The  maximum  area  that  may  be  sold  in  any  one 
year  is  100,000  acres.  Of  the  price,  12|  per  cent,  must  be  paid  in  cash, 
and  the  balance  in  forty  half-yearly  instalments,  carrying  interest  at 
4  per  cent  per  annum.  Where,  in  the  opinion  of  the  Board,  it  is 
undesirable  that  the  residue  of  the  price  of  any  land  should  be  paid  for 
by  instalments  extending  over  twenty  years,  such  residue  may  be  made 
payable   in  any   number  of  half-yearly  instalments  less  than  forty. 
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Stringent  provisions  are  enacted  prohibiting  agreements  preventii^lair 
competition  at  auction  sales.  Isolated  portions  of  Crown  lands  not 
exceeding  50  acres  and  not  adjoining  other  Crown  lands,  or  any 
portion  of  Crown  lands  not  exceeding  3  acres  required  for  a  site  for  a 
church  or  for  any  charitable  purpose,  may  be  sold  at  auction. 

Swamp  Lands, 

The  swamp  or  reclaimed  lands  comprise  the  areas  known  as  Condah^ 
Koo-wee-rup,  Moe,  Panyzabyr,  Mokoan,  Black  Swamp,  Borodomanin^ 
and  Brankeet,  Greta,  Kelfeera,  and  Pieracle  Swamps,  and  any  swamp 
or  reclaimed  lands  that  may  be  proclaimed  as  such  in  the  GovemmerU^ 
Gazette.  The  lands  are  divided  into  allotments  of  an  area  not  exceeding 
160  acres,  and  may  be  leased  for  twenty-one  years,  or  be  leased  under 
perpetual  lease  at  a  rental  of  4  per  cent,  qfi  the  value  of  the  land,  or 
be  leased  under  conditional  purchase  lease,  or  be  disposed  of  by  sale* at 
public  auction,  subject  to  gaieral  conditions  of  sale.  Every  lease  for 
twenty-one  years,  every  perpetual  lease,  every  conditional  purchase 
lease,  and  every  contract  of  ssde  for  an  allotment  of  swamp  or  reclaimed 
lands  contains  the  condition  that  the  lessee  or  purchaser  shall  make 
substantial  improvements  on  the  land  to  the  extent  of  10s.  per  acre  in 
each  of  the  first  three  years  and  keep  open  all  canals  and  drains.  The 
condition  of  residence  is  not  obligatory  in  all  cases.  For  determining 
the  rent  on  the  upset  price  the  Board  will  fix  the  value  of  each  allot- 
ment. Village  settlers  on  swamp  or  reclaimed  lands  may  surrender 
their  permits  or  leases,  and  acquire  in  place  thereof  perpetual  leases  or 
conditional  purchase  leases.  In  the  event  of  a  perpetual  lease  being 
granted,  the  annual  rent  thereon  till  29th  December,  1909,  will  be 
4  per  cent,  on  the  price  of  the  land  as  fixed  in  the  surrendered  permit 
or  lease,  the  improvements  at  time  of  surrender  to  be  credited  towards 
compliance  with  conditions  of  new  lease.  In  the  event  of  a  conditi<Hial 
purchase  lease  being  granted,  the  price  to  be  paid  will  be  that  fixed  in 
the  surrendered  permit  or  lease,  carrying  interest  at  4J  per  cent,  per 
annum. 

Lands  enhanced  m  Valtie, 

Where  Crown  lands  are  enhanced  in  value  by  the  proximity  of 
a  railway,  or  of  waterworks  for  irrigation  purposes,  eta,  the  Grovemor 
is  empowered  to  increase  the  minimum  sum  per  acre  for  which  such 
lands  may  be  sold,  as  well  as  the  minimum  amount  of  rent  c>r  license 
fee,  by  not  less  than  one-eighth  nor  more  than  double  the  sum.  Bat 
where  lands  have  been  sold,  leased,  or  licensed  at  an  enhanced  prioe,  and 
the  works  by  reason  of  which  the  extra  payment  has  been  demanded 
have  not  been  constructed  within  ten  years  from  the  date  of  the  Order 
in  Council  fixing  the  enhanced  price,  the  additional  sum  paid  must  be 
returned. 

Forest  Lands. 

Land  situated  within  the  State  forests,  and  timber  and  water  reeervea^ 
cannot  be  alienated,  except  as  hereinafter  provided ;  and  the  adminiatratioB 
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of  the  Forest  Domain  of  the  Oi*own  is  placed  in  the  hands  of  local 
Forest  Boards,  which  are  empowered  to  receive  fees  for  licenses  to  cut 
or  remove  timber.  Where  any  person  has  made  his  home,  or  the  home* 
of  his  family,  for  a  period  of  five  years  on  forest  lands,  whether  per- 
manently reserved  or  not,  and  has  effected  thereon  improvements  of  the 
valae  of  not  less  than  £2  per  acre,  he  may  apply  to  purchase  an  area 
not  exceeding  10  acres  at  a  price  to  be  determined  by  appraisement  ; 
and  if  there  be  no  mining  or  other  valid  objection  a  Crown  grant  may 
issue. 

Mallee  Lcmds, 

The  territory  known  generally  as  the  "  Mallee  "  is  situated  in  the 
north-western  district  of  the  state,  and  comprises  an  area  of  about 
10,000,000  acres.  The  mallee  land  bordering  on  the  plain  country  is 
mostly  of  a  light  chocolate  and  sandy  loam  character,  and  in  its  natural 
state  is  covered  with  mallee  scrub,  interspersed  with  pltdns  lightly 
timbered  with  box,  oak,  and  pines.  The  scrub  can  be  cleared  at  a 
moderate  expenditure,  and  the  land  is  well  adapted  for  wheat-growing. 
The  smaller  arecis  are  known  as  "  mallee  allotments,"  and  the  larger 
areas,  extending  further  north  and  where  the  soil  is  more  sandy  in 
character,  as  "mallee  blocka"  The  "blocks"  are  practically  in  their 
natural  state,  are  many  square  miles  in  extent,  and  are  used  for  pastoral 
purposes  only. 

Mallee  Blocks, 

The  "  mallee  blocks "  are  of  various  sizes.  One  portion  of  a  block 
may  be  held  for  five  years  under  an  occupation  license,  and  the  other 
under  lease  for  a  period  expiring  not  later  than  the  1st  December,  1903. 
The  lease  is  granted  for  a  period  of  twenty  years.  For  the  first  ^\e 
years  the  rent  payable  is  at  the  rate  of  2d.  per  head  of  sheep  and  Is.  per 
head  of  cattle  depastured  on  the  land  ;  for  the  second  five  years  twice 
this  amount;  and  for  the  remainder  of  the  term  at  an  additional 
increase  equal  to  one-half  the  amount  payable  during  the  second  period 
of  five  years ;  but  in  no  case  may  the  yearly  rent  be  less  than  2s.  fid. 
for  each  square  mile  6r  part  of  a  square  mile  of  land.  Leases  issued 
after  the  20th  February,  1896,  have  the  rent  fixed  by  the  Board.  The 
lessee  cannot  assign,  subdivide,  or  cultivate  any  part  without  the  consent 
of  the  Board  of  Land  and  Works ;  he  must  destroy  the  vermin  upon  the 
land,  and  fulfil  certain  other  conditions.  The  Government  retain  the 
right  of  resuming  the  land  after  giving  due  notice,  compensation  for 
improvements  effected  being  given  on  assessment.  Licenses  may  be 
granted  to  enter  on  the  block  to  obtain  timber,  stone,  earth,  etc.,  and 
other  lessees  may  cross  the  area  to  get  to  any  pubHc  road  or  track. 

Mallee  AUoimenta, 

The  mallee  allotments  are  situated  on  the  southern  and  eastern  fringe 
of  the  mallee  territory,  and  have  a  maximum  area  of  20,000  acres,  and 
are  leased  for  terms  expiring  not  later  than  30th  November,  1903. 
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No  assignment  of  the  lease  of  a  mallee  allotment  by  operation  of  law 
can  take  effect  without  the  consent  of  the  Board,  and  the  lessee  without 
such  consent  cannot  execute  any  mortgage  or  lien  thereon.  The  lessee 
is  required,  witliin  six  months  of  the  granting  of  the  lease,  to  take  up 
his  residence  on  the  land  or  within  5  miles  thereof,  and  to  remain  there 
for  at  least  six  monibhs  in  the  first  year,  and  nine  months  during  each  of 
the  next  four  years ;  or,  instead,  to  cultivate  at  least  one-fourth  of  the 
allotment  within  two  years,  and  at  least  one-half  before  the  end  of  the 
fourth  year.  In  the  event  of  the  insolvency  or  death  of  the  lessee, 
residence  is  not  obligatory  on  the  assignee,  executor,  or  administrator. 
Without  the  consent  of  the  Board,  the  lessee  cannot  clear  or  cultivate 
any  part  of  his  allotment,  and  not  more  than  ^ve  crops  in  succession 
may  be  raised,  after  which  for  one  year  the  land  must  be  allowed  to  lie 
fallow.  A  uniform  rental  of  Id.  per  acre  per  annum  is  now  charged 
in  all  cases  where  the  Board's  consent  has  been  obtained  to  clear  and 
cultivate. 

It  is  provided  that  the  lessee  may  select  out  of  his  mallee  allotment 
an  agricultural  allotment  not  exceeding  640  acres,  either  under  license 
or  perpetual  lease.  When  this  is  done  the  remainder  of  the  mallee 
allotment  may  be  resumed,  compensation  being  awarded  for  improve- 
ments only.  Should  the  lessee  have  actually  resided  on  the  land  and 
destroyed  the  vermin  thereon,  the  period  of  six  years  for  which  the 
agricultural  allotment  license  is  issued  may  be  so  shortened  as  not  to 
exceed  the  length  of  such  residence,  conditionally  on  the  payment  of  the 
license  fees. 

Agricultural  Allotments  under  License  or  Perpetiud  Lease, 
Any  person  of  the  age  of  18  years  or  upwards  may  select  640  acres  of 
first-class,  or  1,000  acres  of  second-class  land,  or  1,280  acres  of  third-class 
land,  or  1,600  acres  of  fourth-class  land,  out  of  any  area  made  available 
as  an  agricultural  allotment  under  residential  or  non-residential  license 
or  perpetual  lease.  A  similar  concession  is  made  to  any  holder  of  a  mallee 
allotment  who  may  make  application  at  any  time  before  the  30th 
November,  1903,  to  select  out  of  his  mallee  allotftient  a  similar  area  in 
like  manner.  The  period  of  residence  attached  to  residential  licenses 
is  five  years.  When  the  area  is  first-class  land,  the  purchase  money  in 
full  for  a  residential  license  is  J&l  per  acre,  and  the  license  is  for  a  term 
of  six  years,  at  a  yearly  rent  of  Is.  per  acre ;  the  improvements  at  the 
expiration  of  the  license  must  be  of  the  value  of  £1  per  acre.  If  all 
the  conditions  be  complied  with,  the  licensee  is  entitled,  at  the  expi- 
ration of  the  license,  to  a  lease  for  fourteen  years  at  the  same  rent,  or 
to  a  Crown  grant  at  any  time,  on  paying  the  difference  between  the 
amount  paid  and  £1  per  acre.  If  the  applicant  prefer,  he  may  obtain 
a  license  at  a  reduced  rental  of  6d.  per  acre  per  annum  for  the  term  of 
six  years,  with  a  lease  for  thirty-four  years  at  6d.  per  acre  yearly. 
When  the  area  is  second-class  land,  the  purchase  money  in  full  is  l(>s. 
per  acre,  and  the  license  is  for  a  term  of  six  years  at  a  yearly  rent  of 
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6d.  per  acre,  and  the  lease  for  fourteen  years  at  the  same  rent,  or  a 
license  may  be  issued,  with  conditions  varied  in  these  respects,  that  the 
rent  shall  be  3d.  per  acre  yearly  for  six  years,  with  a  subsequent  lease 
for  thirty-four  years  at  the  same  rent.  The  improvements  at  the  end 
of  the  six  years  must  be  of  the  value  of  10s.  per  acre.  A  non-residential 
license  on  iirst-class  land  is  granted  for  a  term  of  six  years  at  Is.  per  acre 
per  annum,  and  the  lease  for  a  period  of  fourteen  years  at  the  same  rent. 
Improvements  to  the  value  of  6s.  8d.  per  acre  must  be  made  in  each  of 
the  six  years.  The  period  of  non-residential  license  on  second-class  land 
is  six  years,  at  an  annual  rent  of  6d.  per  acre,  and  the  lease  is  for 
fourteen  years  at  the  same  rent.  Improvements  to  the  value  of  3s.  4d. 
an  acre  must  be  made  during  each  of  the  first  three  years.  Except  for 
the  purpose  of  building,  fencing,  or  other  improvements,  the  licensee 
may  not  cut  or  remove  any  live  pine,  box,  or  red  gum,  on  the 
land. 

Perpetual  leases  of  mallee  country  are  issued,  in  areas  not  exceeding 
1,920  acres,  at  a  yearly  rental  not  to  exceed  2d.  per  acre  to  3l8t 
December,  1903,  and  thereafter  as  the  Board  may  determine.  The  rent 
must  be  paid  yearly  in  advance,  and  the  lessee  must  destroy  any  vermin 
on  the  land,  and  within  two  years  have  made  a  complete  clearance  of 
such  pests,  while  during  the  remainder  of  his  lease  he  must  see  that  the 
land  is  kept  free  from  them.  Within  six  months,  the  lessee  must  reside 
on  or  within  5  miles  of  the  land,  and  do  so  for  a  period  of  eight  mouths 
in  each  of  the  second,  third,  fourth,  and  fifth  years.  In  the  event  of  the 
lessee  cultivating  one-fourth  of  the  area  within  two  years,  and  at  least 
one-half  within  four  years,  the  residence  condition  ceases  to  operate. 

Vermin  Districts. 
Under  the  Land  Act  of  1890,  districts  which  are  proclaimed  as 
vermin-infested  are,  for  the  purpose  of  securing  the  extinction  of  these 
animal  pests,  administered  by  local  committees  appointed  by  the  owners, 
lessees,  and  occupiers  of  the  lands.  In  order  to  secure  the  erection  of 
vermin-proof  wire-fencing,  a  fencing  rate  may  be  levied,  and  the  Minister 
has  power  to  deduct  5  per  cent,  of  the  amount  levied  in  vermin  districts 
for  the  purpose  of  erecting  a  vermin-proof  fence  between  the  mallee 
oountty  and  the  mallee  border. 

Wattle  Cultivation, 
During  1890  legislation  was  enacted  having  for  its  object  the  granting 
of  leases  of  any  unoccupied  Crown  lands  for  the  cultivation  of  wattle- 
trees,  for  any  term  not  exceeding  twenty-one  years,  at  a  rent  of  2d. 
per  acre  per  annum  for  the  first  seven  years,  4d.  per  acre  for  the  second 
seven  years,  and  6d.  per  acre  for  the  remainder  of  the  term.  A  lease 
is  not  granted  for  more  than  1,000  acres  ;  and  the  rent  is  payable  half- 
yearly  in  advance.  The  lessee  covenants  not  to  assign,  sublet,  or  divide 
the  lease  without  the  consent  of  the  Board  of  Land  and  Works ;  to  keep 
all  improvements  in  repair  during  each  of  the  first  six  years  following 
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the  year  after  the  granting  of  the  lease ;  to  sow  or  plant  wattle-trees  or 
any  other  approved  tanmn-producing  trees  or  plants  on  at  least  one-fifth 
of  the  land  leased,  and  within  six  years  to  occupy  the  whole  area  in  a 
limilar  manner.  He  must  within  two  years  enclose  a  third,  within 
three  years  two-thirds,  and  within  four  years  the  whole  of  the  land 
leased ;  and  he  is  required  to  keep  the  fence  in  good  repair,  and  to 
destroy  all  vermin  which  may  be  upon  the  land.  The  lessee  may  select 
out  of  his  lease  an  agricultural  or  grazing  allotment  under  license  or 
peq)etuai  lease. 

VUiage  SettlemerUs. 
Under  the  Settlement  on  Lands  Act  of  1893  there  may  be  set  apart 
and  appropriated  for  the  purposes  of  village  communities  any  lands  not 
alienated  from  the  Crown,  provided  they  are  not  auriferous  or  perman- 
ently reserved  for  any  purpose.     Such  lands  are  surveyed  into  allotments 
of  1  to  20  acres  each,  according  to  the  quality  of  the  soil  and  the 
situation.     Subject  to  certain  restrictions,  any  person  of  the  age  of  18 
years  may  obtain  a  permit  to  occupy  a  village  community  allotment  for 
a  period  not  exceeding  three  years.     The  rent  is  merely  nominal,  but 
conditions  are  laid  down  with  the  object  of  ensuring  honorfide  occupancy. 
On  the  expiration  of  the  permit  a  lease  may  be  obtained,  provided  the 
conditions  of  the  permissive  occupancy  have  been  fulfilled.     The  lease 
is   granted  for  a  period  of  twenty   years.      The   lessee   must  pay  in 
advance,  every  half-year,  rent  equal  to  one-fortieth  of  what  is  regarded 
as  the  price  of  the  allotment,  which  is  to  be  not  less  than  £\  per  acre. 
Within  two  years  from  the  date  of  the  lease  he  must  have  brought  into 
cultivation  not  less  than  one-tenth,  and  within  four  yeare,  one-fifth  of 
the  land  ;  and  within  six  years,  have  effected  substantial  improvements 
of  a  permanent  character  to  the  value  of  XI  for  every  acre  leased.     He 
must  also  keep  all  improvements  in  good  repair ;  and  he  cannot  assign, 
transfer,  or  sublet  the  land,  or  borrow  money  on  the  security  of  his  lease 
without  the  consent  of  the  Board  of  Land  and  Works.     He  must  reside 
personally  on  the  land,  and  use  it  for  agriculture,  gardening,  grazing,  or 
other  like  purpose.     Any  person  in  occupation  of  an  allotment  under 
permit  or  lease  may  surrender  the  same,  and  acquire  the  land  under  a 
perpetual  lease,  or  a  conditional  purchase  lease.     In  the  event  of  the 
land  being  granted  under  perpetual  lease,  the  rental  thereon  to  29th 
December,  1909,  will  be  250  per  cent  on  the  price  set  out  in  the 
original  permit  or  lease  ;  should  the  laud  be  granted  as  a  conditional 
purchase  lease,  the  price  to  be  paid  is  that  fixed  in  the  surrendered 
permit  or  lease  carrying  interest  at  i\  per  cent,  per  annum. 

HoTnetbsad  AaeBciations, 
Areas  of  similar  lands  to  the  foregoing  may  also  be  set  apart  and 
appropriated  for  occupation  by  members  of  associations  or  societies;  birt 
no  proclamation  can  remain  in  force  for  a  longer  period  than  three  years 
in  the  ca^e  of  a  society,  nor  for  more  than  six  months  in  the  case  -of  am 
associaftion,  -after  the  survey  and  subdivision  of  the  block ;  and  land  in 
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any  block  not  occupied  or  leased  at  the  expiration  of  these  periods 
becomes  unoccapied  Crown  land  again.  No  block  of  land  set  apart  for 
the  purposes  of  associations  or  societies  can  exceed  in  area  2,000  acres* 
A  block  is  subdivided  into  lots  of  not  more  than  50  acres  each,  and  the 
number  of  persons  to  be  located  in  each  block  must  not  be  less  than  one 
for  every  50  acres  of  its  total  area.  A  permissive  occupancy  of  a  section 
may  be  granted  to  any  member  of  an  association  or  a  society  for  a  period 
of  three  years.  The  rent  is  a  nominal  one,  and  after  proof  of  fulfilment  of 
conditions  a  lease  may  be  obtained  by  the  member,  provided  he  is  of  the 
age  of  1 8  years.  The  lessee  covenants  to  pay  the  annual  rent  and  the 
cost  of  surrey ;  to  repay  all  mon^s  advanced  by  the  Board  ;  to  bring 
into  cultivation  within  two  years  not  less  than  one-tenth,  and  within 
four  years  not  less  than  one-fifth  of  the  land ;  and  within  six  years  to- 
effect  substantial  improvements  of  a  permanent  character  to  the  value 
of  XI  for  every  acre  leased.  He  must  also  keep  the  improvements  in 
good  repair ;  and  he  cannot  assign,  transfer,  or  sublet  the  land,  or 
borrow  money  upon  it  without  the  consent  of  the  Board  of  Land  and 
Works.  He  must  personally  reside  on  his  section  or  its  appurtenant 
township  allotment,  and  use  the  land  for  agriculture,  gardening,  grazing,, 
dairying,  or  other  like  purpose.  Adjoining  to  or  within  every  block 
of  land  appropriated  in  this  manner,  an  area  of  not  more  than  100  acres 
may  be  set  apart  for  the  purposes  of  a  township,  and  the  Board  of  Land 
and  Works  may  subdivide  it  into  allotments  not  exceeding  1  acre,, 
in  order  to  provide  a  township  allotment  for  each  homestead  selection. 
Power  is  reserved  to  alienate  the  fee-simple  of  those  allotments  not 
required  for  the  purpose  ;  and  every  settler  may,  within  one  year  from 
the  commencement  of  his  permit  or  lease,  obtain  a  lease  of  such  an 
allotment,  with  the  right  to  a  Crown  grant  in  fee  on  making  the 
payment  prescribed. 

Labour  Colanies. 

Areas  of  similar  land,  not  exceeding  1,500  acres  in  extent,  may  also  be 
set  apart  for  the  purpose  of  labour  colonies,  to  be  vested  in  five  trustees^ 
appointed  by  the  Governor.  For  the  purpose  of  aiding  the  trustees^ 
provision  is  made  whereby  persons  subscribing  to  the  funds  of  such 
a  colony  may  annually  elect  a  committee  of  management,  consisting  of 
four  members.  The  joint  body  (trustees  and  committee)  is  empowered, 
<m  a  day  to  be  determined  in  each  case  by  the  Minister,  to  admit  t^ 
such  a  colony  any  pei*son  who  shall  be  entitled  to  such  benefits  as  the 
rulee  of  the  colony  may  prescribe.  The  trustees  and  committee  of  each 
colony  must  establish  and  conduct  the  same ;  and  they  have  all  the 
powers  and  authority  necessary  to  enable  them  to  improve  the  position 
of  the  colony  and  make  it  self-supporting.  They  may  establish  and  main> 
tain  any  industry  they  please,  and  dispose  of  the  proceeds  thereof.  A 
subsidy  of  £2  for  every  £1  received  by  the  trustees  and  committee 
from  public  and  private  subscriptions  is  payable  by  the  Government. 
The  moneys  received  are  to  be  disbursed  in  the  payment  of  aUowanoes 
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for  work  to  persons  employed  in  the  colony;  in  the  construction  and 
maintenance  of  necessary  buildings;  and  in  purchasing  provisions, 
clothing,  building  materials,  stock,  seed,  and  agi'icultural  implements. 

Besides  the  foregoing  provisions,  there  are  numerous  others,  dealing 
with  minor  interests,  which  in  a  general  statement  of  this  kind  it  is  not 
necessary  to  recapitulate. 

Acquisition  of  Land/or  Closer  Settlement, 

The  acquisition  of  private  lands  for  the  purpose  of  closer  settlement 
is  an  entirely  new  feature  in  Victorian  land  legislation.  The  Board  of 
Lands  and  Works  may,  subject  to  the  approval  of  Parliament,  purchase 
for  the  Crown,  blocks  of  good  agricultural  private  land  in  any  farming 
district.  The  portion  of  the  acquired  land  to  be  disposed  of  is  to  be 
subdivided  into  farm  allotments  of  a  value  not  exceeding  J&1,000  each, 
which  are  to  be  available  under  conditional  purchase  lease.  Any  per- 
son of  the  age  of  21  years,  who  is  not  already  the  holder  of  land  of  the 
value  of  £1,000,  or  who  would  not  thereby  become  the  holder  of  land 
exceeding  such  value,  may  be  granted  a  farm  under  conditional  pur- 
chase lease.  The  price  of  the  land  to  be  disposed  of  is  to  be  so  fixed 
as  to  cover  the  cost  of  original  purchase,  cost  of  survey  and  subdivision, 
the  value  of  lands  absorbed  by  roads  and  reserves,  and  the  cost  of 
clearing,  draining,  fencing,  or  other  improvements  which  the  Board  may 
effect  prior  to  the  disposal  of  the  land  as  farm  allotments.  The  pur- 
chase money,  with  interest  at  4  J  per  cent,  per  annum,  must  be  paid  by 
sixty-three  or  a  less  number  of  half-yearly  instalments.  The  con- 
ditional purchase  lease  may  be  for  such  a  term  of  years  (not  exceeding 
thirty-one  and  a-half)  as  may  be  agreed  upon  between  the  lessee  and 
the  Board.  The  lease  is  subject  to  the  following  conditions : — Improve- 
ments to  be  effected  to  the  value  of  10s.  an  acre,  or  if  the  Board  so 
determines,  to  the  value  of  10  per  cent,  of  the  purchase  money,  before 
the  end  of  the  third  year  of  the  lease,  and  to  the  value  of  a  further 
10s.  an  acre,  or  if  the  Board  so  determines,  to  the  value  of  a  further 
10  per  cent,  of  the  purchase  money  before  the  end  of  the  sixth  year  of 
the  lease  ;  personal  residence  by  the  lessee,  or  by  his  wife,  or  any  child 
not  less  than  18  years  of  age,  on  the  allotment  for  eight  months  during 
each  year  of  the  first  six  years  ;  lessee  not  to  transfer,  assign,  mortgage 
or  sublet  within  the  first  six  years ;  and  such  other  conditions  and 
covenants  relating  to  mining,  cultivation,  vermin  destruction,  and  other 
matters  as  may  be  prescribed  by  regulation.  Upon  or  at  any  time 
after  the  expiration  of  the  first  six  years  of  the  lease,  provided  all 
conditions  have  been  complied  with,  the  lessee  may,  on  payment  of  the 
balance  of  the  principal,  acquire  the  fee-simple  of  his  farm  allotment. 

Queensland. 

The  land  legislation  of  New  South  Wales  in  force  on  the  date  when 
Uie  Moreton  Bay  District  was  formed  into  the  colony  of  Queensland, 
gave  place  soon  after  that  event  to  a  new  system  of  settlement,  better 
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adapted  to  the  requirements  of  the  newly  constituted  provinca  Fol- 
lowing to  a  certain  extent  the  lines  adopted  by  their  neighbours,  the 
Queensland  legislators  introduced  into  their  regulations  the  principle  of 
free  selection  before  survey,  and  of  sales  under  the  deferred  payment 
system.  Having  to  dispose  of  a  vast  territory  which,  not  being  endowed 
with  so  temperate  a  climate,  had  not  the  same  attractions  as  the  southern 
provinces,  it  was  considered  necessary  to  exercise  greater  liberality  in 
offering  the  land  than  was  shown  to  settlers  in  the  other  states.  Large 
areas  and  small  prices  were  therefore  features  of  Queensland  land  sales. 
Most  liberal,  also,  were  the  provisions  to  facilitate  the  exploration  and 
occupation  for  pastoral  purposes  of  the  vast  interior  country,  and  the 
Pastoral  Act  of  1869  led  to  the  occupation  by  an  energetic  race  of 
pioneers  of  nearly  the  whole  of  the  waste  lands  of  the  province.  The 
rapid  development  of  the  resources  of  the  state,  and  the  consequent 
increase  of  population,  necessitated  later  on  a  revision  of  the  conditions 
under  which  land  might  be  alienated  or  occupied ;  but  although  the 
tendency  has  been  to  curtail  the  privileges  of  the  pastoralists,  the 
alienation  of  the  public  estate  by  selection — conditional  and  uncon- 
ditional— has  been  placed  under  enactments  of  a  still  more  liberal 
character  than  those  which  existed  in  the  earlier  days.  Under  pressure 
of  the  new  social  movement,  Queensland  has  followed  in  the  wake  of 
New  Zealand  and  South  Australia,  and  has  granted  to  the  working 
classes  great  facilities  for  acquiring  possession  of  the  soil.  The  regu- 
lations at  present  in  force  are  based  upon  the  legislation  enacted  under 
the  Crown  Lands  Act  of  1884,  and  its  subsequent  amendments  in  1886, 
1889,  1891,  1893,  1897,  1900,  and  1902. 

Land  may  be  acquired  in  the  following  manner  : — (1)  By  conditional 
selection:  agricultural  homesteads  from  160  to  640  acres,  at  prices 
ranging  from  not  less  than  20s.  for  160  acres  to  less  than  15s.  per  acre 
for  640  acres,  and  agricultural  selections  up  to  1,280  acres,  at  a  pnco 
determined  by  the  proclamation  rendering  the  land  available  for 
settlement — residence  in  both  cases  to  be  personal  or  by  agent ; 
(2)  by  unconditional  selection,  at  prices  one-third  greater  than  those 
payable  in  respect  of  agrictiltural  selections,  the  area  being  limited 
to  1,280  acres ;  (3)  by  grazing-farm  selection  up  to  20,000  acres,  the 
period  of  lease  ranging  from  fourteen  to  twenty-eight  yeai-s  at  a 
varying  rental,  ^d.  per  acre  being  the  minimum;  (4)  by  scrub  selec- 
tion of  areas  not  exceeding  10,000  acres  for  a  term  of  thirty  years, 
at  rentals  ranging  from  a  peppercorn  to  Id.  per  acre ;  and  (5)  by  purchase 
at  auction,  of  town  lands  at  an  upset  price  of  £8  per  acre,  suburban  lands 
at  £2  per  acre,  and  country  lands  at  £1  per  acre  for  land  classed  as 
agricultural,  and  10s.  per  acre  for  any  other. 

The  state  is,  so  far  as  is  necessary,  divided  into  Land  Agents' 
Districts,  in  each  of  which  there  are  a  Public  Lands  Office  and  a  Govern- 
ment Land  Agent  with  whom  applications  for  farms  must  be  lodged. 
Applications  must  be  made  in  the  prescribed  form,  and  be  signed  by 
the  applicant,  but  they  may  be  lodged  in  the  Lands  Office  by  a  duly 
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authorised  attorney.  There  is  connected  with  the  Survey  D^Mtri- 
ment,  in  Brisbane,  an  office  for  the  exhibition  and  sale  of  maps,  and 
there  full  information  respecting  lands  available  for  selection  throu|^ 
out  the  state  can  be  obtained  on  personal  application.  Plans  can  also 
be  obtained  at  the  District  Offices. 

The  conditions  under  which  country  lands  may  be  acquired  for  settle- 
ment by  persons  of  either  sex  over  16  years  of  age — ^married  wom^i 
excepted,  unless  they  are  judicially  separated  or  possess  separate 
estate,  or  living  apart  from  their  husbands,  provided  the  husbands 
have  never  acquired  a  homestead  of  the  character  sought — are  sub- 
stantially as  stated  below. 

Grazing  Forma. 
Areas  of  land  already  surveyed  are  available  for  selection  as  grazing 
farms  over  a  great  extent  of  territory  within  accessible  distance  of  the 
seaboard.     Intending  settlers  can  obtain  up  te  20,000  acres  on  lease, 
for  a  term  of  fourteen,  twenty-one,  or  twenty-eight  years,  at  an  annual 
rent  varying  according  te  the  quality  of  the  land,  ^d.  an  acre  being  the 
minimum.    This  rent  is  subject  te  reassessment  by  the  Land  Court  after 
the  first  seven  years,  and  subsequently  at  intervals  of  seven  years,  but 
it  cannot  be  decreased  at  any  reassessment,  nor  can  it  be  increased  by 
more  than  one-half  of  the  rent  for  the  period  immediately  preceding. 
The  applicant  must  first  obtain  an  occupation  license,  which  is  not  trans- 
ferable, and  which  may  be  exchanged  for  a  lease  for  the  balance  of  the 
term  of  fourteen,  twenty-one,  or  twenty-eight  years  as  soon  as  the  farm 
is  enclosed  with  a  substantial  fence,  which  must  be  done  within  three 
jears,  or  such   extended  time,  not  exceeding  two  years,  as  the  Land 
Court  may  allow.     The  lease  may  be  transferred  or  mortgaged  after  the 
expiration  of  five  years  from  the  commencement  of  the  lease,  and  the 
farm  may  be  subdivided,  or,  with  the  consent  of  the  Land  Court,  sublet. 
The  land  must  be  continuously  occupied  by  the  lessee  or  his  agent  for 
the  whole  term  of  the  lease,  and  cannot  be  made  freehold.     The  Com- 
missioner may  issue  a  license  te  a  group  of  two  or  more  selecters,  enabling 
any  one  of  the  selecters  to  perform  the  condition  of  occupation  in  respect 
of  any  of  the  selections  as  well  as  on  his  own  behalf,  but  the  number  of 
selectors  personally  residing  is  not  at  any  time  to  be  less  than  half  the 
whole  number  interested.     One-fifth  of  the  cost  of  survey,  ranging  from 
about  £30  for  a  farm  of  2,560  acres  to  about  £65  for  20,000  acres — 
subject  to  increase  or  decrease  according  to  locality — must  be  paid  with 
a  year's  rent  when  application  is  made  for  the  farm,  and  the  balance  in 
equal  instalments  without  interest 

Grazing  Homesteads. 
Lands  available  as  grazing  farms  are  also  open  for  selection  as  grazing 
homesteads  at  the  same  rental  and  for  the  same  term  of  lease.  An 
application  to  select  as  a  grazing  homestead  takes  precedence  of  a 
simultaneous  application  to  select  the  same  land  as  a  grazing  farm. 
The  conditions  and  other  provisions  mentioned  in  respect  of  grazing 
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farms  are  applicable  also  to  grazing  homesteads,  with  the  exception  that 
daring  the  first  five  years  of  the  term  of  a  grazing  homestead  the  con- 
dition of  occupation  must  be  performed  by  the  continuous  personal 
residence  of  the  selector  on  the  land^ 

Agricultural  Farms. 

The  more  accessible  lands  near  lines  of  railway,  centres  of  population, 
and  navigable  watei-s,  are  set  apart  for  agricultural  farm  selection  in 
areas  up  to  1,280  acres.  The  period  of  license  is  five  years,  during 
which  the  selector  must  fence  in  the  land,  or  expend  an  equivalent  sum 
in  effecting  other  substantial  improvements.  As  soon  as  the  improvement 
condition  has  been  complied  with,  a  lease  is  issued  for  a  term  oi 
t-w'enty  years  from  the  date  of  the  license,  with  right  of  purchase  at 
any  time  after  continuous  occupation  of  the  lease  for  a  period  of  ^'vq 
years.  The  annual  rent  is  one-fortieth  of  the  purchasing  price  specified 
in  the  proclamation  declaring  the  land  open,  and  varies  according  to  the 
quality  and  situation  of  the  land,  its  natural  supply  of  water,  etc.  The 
selector  must  occupy  the  land  continuously,  either  in  person  or  by  an  agent 
— who  must  be  a  person  qualified  to  select  a  similar  selection — for  the 
whole  term  of  the  lease;  but  if  the  selector  is  the  holder  of  two  or  more 
agricultural  selections  each  of  which  is  at  a  distance  not  exceeding 
fifteen  miles  from  the  others,  the  residence  of  the  selector  or  his  agent 
on  one  of  the  selections  is  suflicient.  The  cost  of  survey,  ranging  from 
about  £10  to  £12  for  a  farm  of  160  acres  to  £20  to  £40  for  a  farm  of 
1,280  acres,  must  be  borne  by  the  selector. 

Agricultv/ral  Homesteads, 

When  land  is  taken  up  as  an  agricultural  homestead,  the  area  is 
restricted  to  160  acres,  320  acres,  or  640  acres,  according  as  the  price 
specified  in  the  proclamation  is  determined  at  not  less  than  20s.,  less 
than  208.  but  not  less  than  158.,  or  less  than  15s.  per  acre  respectively. 
The  selection  must  be  enclosed  within  a  period  of  five  years,  or  permanent 
improvements  efiected  at  an  expenditure  dependent  on  the  capital  value 
of  the  laud.  The  applicant  i«  entitled  to  a  lease  for  a  period  of  ten 
years,  at  a  rental  of  3d.  per  acre ;  but  he  may  acquire  the  fee-simple 
of  the  land  on  the  terms  prescribed  in  the  proclamation,  after  the 
expiration  of  five  years  from  the  commencement  of  the  lease. 

Two  or  more  selectors  of  agricultural  homesteads  may  associate  for 
mutual  assistance  under  license  from  the  Land  Board.  A  selector  may 
perform  conditions  of  residence  for  himself  and  any  other  member  of 
the  association,  provided  that  at  least  one-half  of  the  whole  number  of 
sefectors  interested  are  in  actual  occupation  ;  and  any  sum  expended  on 
permanent  improvements  on  any  one  homestead  in  excess  of  the  required 
amount  ms^  be  credited  to  any  other  farm  or  farms  in  the  group.  In 
other  reapeotB  the  conditions  are  similar  to  those  governing  agricultural 
h^Mnesteada. 
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Village  SettletnenU. 
With  regard  to  village  settlement,  special  provision  is  made  by  law  for 
the  settlement  of  little  communities,  so  that  settlers  may  live  together  in 
townships  for  mutual  convenience,  on  allotments  not  exceeding  1  acre 
in  extent,  and  with  farms  of  80  acres  in  close  proximity  to  their  resi- 
dences. The  freehold  of  these  farms  may  be  secured  generally  on  ihe 
same  terms  as  those  upon  which  agricultural  farms  not  exceeding  160 
acres  in  area  may  be  acquired,  with  the  additional  privileges  that 
residence  on  an  allotment  in  the  township  is  held  to  be  equivalent  to 
residence  on  the  farm,  and  one-fifth  of  the  required  improvements  may 
be  made  on  the  allotment 

Unconditional  Selection, 

Areas  of  land  are  also  available  for  unconditional  selection  at  prices 
one-third  greater  than  those  payable  in  respect  of  agricultural  selections. 
The  term  of  lease  is  twentv  years,  and  the  annual  rent  one-twentieth  of 
the  purchasing  price,  which  may  not  be  less  than  13s.  4d.  per  acre.  At 
any  time  during  the  currency  of  the  lease  the  freehold  may  be  acquired. 
As  the  term  implies,  no  other  conditions  than  the  payment  of  the 
purchase  money  are  attached  to  this  mode  of  selection — the  maximum 
area  allowed  to  be  selected  being  1,280  acres.  The  proportion  of  cost 
of  survey,  on  the  same  scale  as  for  agricultural  selection,  must  be 
deposited  with  the  first  instalment  of  purchase  money  at  the  time  of 
application,  the  balance  to  be  paid  in  equal  annual  instalments. 

Scrub  Selections, 

Lands  which  are  entirely  or  extensively  overgrown  with  scrub  are 
available  for  selection  in  four  classes,  determined  by  the  extent  of  scrub. 
The  area  selected  must  not  exceed  10,000  acres,  and  the  term  of  lease  is 
thirty  years,  the  rent  ranging  from  a  peppercorn  per  acre  in  the  first  fiive 
years,  jd.  an  acre  for  the  next  succeeding  ten  years,  and  Id.  per  acre  for 
the  remaining  fifteen  years  in  respect  of  lands  in  the  first  class,  to  a 
peppercorn  for  the  first  twenty  years,  and  Id.  per  acre  for  the  remaining 
ten  years  in  relation  to  those  of  the  fourth  class.  During  the  period  of 
lease  under  which  the  selector  pays  a  peppercorn  rent  the  whole  of  the 
scrub  must  be  cleared — a  proportionate  area  in  each  year — and  the  land 
enclosed.  Compensation  is  paid  in  respect  of  clearing  on  any  land 
resumed,  but  upon  determination  of  the  lease  the  clearing  improvements 
revert  to  the  Crown. 

Auction  Lands, 

The  alienation  in  fee  of  allotments  in  towns  is  restricted  to  areas 
ranging  from  1  rood  to  1  acre,  at  an  upset  price  of  £8  per  acre ;  while 
in  respect  of  suburban  lands,  areas  of  1  to  5  acres  may  be  acquired 
within  1  mile  of  town  lands,  and  the  limit  is  extended  to  10  acres  in 
regard  to  lands  situated  over  1  mile  from  such  town  lands,  the  upeet 
price  being  £2  per  acre.  In  respect  of  country  lands,  the  maximum 
area  that  may  be  sold  in  any  one  year  is  limited  to  150,000  acres  in  lots 
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not  exceeding  320  acres,  and  the  upset  price  is  fixed  at  £1  per  acre  for 
land  classed  as  agricultural,  and  not  less  than  10s.  per  acre  for  any  other. 
A  deposit  of  20  per  cent,  is  to  be  paid  at  time  of  sale,  and  the  balance, 
with  deed,  assurance,  and  survey  fees,  within  one  month  thereof. 

Pastoral  Leases. 

Under  the  provisions  of  the  Land  Act,  1902,  the  lessee  of  any 
holding  held  at  the  passing  of  the  Act,  may  make  application  prior  to 
the  1st  January,  1904,  for  the  classification  of  the  same  by  the  Land 
Court.  The  leases  of  classified  holdings  which  may  be  granted  are :  1. 
For  a  term  consisting  of  the  unexpired  part  of  the  term  of  the 
surrendered  pastoral  lease  and  ten  years  more ;  provided  that  no  such 
lease  shall  be  for  a  longer  term  than  twenty  years,  or  in  the  case  of  a 
holding  the  lease  whereof  was  extended  under  previous  enactments, 
twenty-four  years.  2.  For  a  term  consisting  of  the  unexpired  part  of 
the  term  of  the  surrendered  pastoral  lease  and  twenty  years  more : 
provided  that  no  such  lease  shall  be  for  a  longer  term  than  thirty  years, 
or,  in  the  case  of  a  holding  the  lease  whereof  was  extended  under 
previous  enactments,  thirty-four  years.  3.  For  a  term  consisting  of  the 
unexpired  part  of  the  term  of  the  surrendered  pastoral  lease  and  thirty 
years  more ;  provided  that  no  such  lease  shall  be  for  a  longer  term  than 
forty  years,  or  in  the  case  of  a  holding  the  lease  whereof  was  extended 
under  previous  enactments  forty  two-years.  4.  For  the  term  of  forty 
two  years. 

The  rent  payable  is  determined  by  the  Land  Court. 

Co-operative  Settlement, 

The  Co-operative  Communities  Land  Settlement  Act  of  1893  provides 
for  the  setting  apart  of  a  portion  of  Crown  lands  for  the  purposes  of  a 
group  or  association  of  persons  for  co-operative  land  settlement,  and  the 
condition  annexed  thereto  is  that  the  group  shall  consist  of  not  less 
than  thirty  persons,  each  of  whom  is  eligible  to  apply  for  and  hold 
land  undor  the  provisions  of  the  Crown  Lands  Act  of  1884.  It  is 
requisite  that  the  group  shall  be  recognised  by  the  Minister,  and  the 
rules  of  the  community  must  be  deposited  with  him.  None  but  natural 
bom  or  naturalised  subjects  are  eligible  to  become  members  of  a  group, 
and  no  person  may  be  a  member  of  more  than  one  community.  It  is 
open  to  a  group  to  register  itself  under  the  Friendly  Societies  Act  of 
1876,  and  in  such  case  certain  provisions  at  law  dealing  with  the 
internal  government  of  the  community  become  inoperative. 

The  area  available  for  a  co-operative  community  is  set  apart  by  pro- 
clamation, and  cannot  exceed  in  area  more  than  160  acres  for  each 
member.  The  proclamation  specifies  and  defines  the  name  of  the  group ; 
the  persons  included  therein ;  the  boundaries  and  a  description  of  the 
area  ;  the  improvements  to  be  made ;  the  period  for  which  the  area  is 
set  apart  (not  exceeding  twelve  nor  less  than  six  years)  ;  and  the  rent 
payable  for  the  land.     A  sum  equal  to  at  least  2s.  6d.  per  acre  must  be 
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expended  during  each  of  four  equal  portions  of  the  lease,  and  failing  that^ 
resumption  of  the  land  and  consequent  dissolution  of  the  group  ensua 

No  member  of  a  co-operative  community  possesses  an  individual 
interest  or  property  in  the  Improvements  effected  on  the  land,  the  same 
being  vested  in  the  Minister  ;  but  on  the  expiiy  of  the  lease,  with  the 
conditions  satisfactorily  performed,  the  members,  on  payment  of  the 
proclaimed  price  (if  any)  and  deed  and  assurance  fees,  are  entitled  to 
a  deed  of  grant  in  fee-simple  of  so  much  land  as  was  specified  in  iht 
proclamation  the  division  of  the  area  being  left  to  the  membeis 
themselves.  In  certain  cases  the  acquisition  of  freeh<^d  may  be  pro- 
hibited by  the  rules  of  the  group,  and  provision  is  made  for  dissolution 
when  the  membership  falls  below  a  certain  number. 

Lahowr  Colonies. 

Provision  is  also  made  for  the  proclamation  of  Labour  Colonies.  The 
area  granted  to  a  colony,  which  must  not  exceed  10,000  acres  in  extent 
is  vested  in  five  trustees,  who  are  empowered  to  establish  and  manage 
any  trade  or  industry.  A  subsidy  not  exceeding  £1,000,  either  con- 
ditionally or  otherwise,  may  be  granted  to  a  labour  colony  from 
Parliamentary  appropriations  for  such  purposes. 

South  Australia. 

Tlie  settlement  of  the  state  of  South  Australia  was  the  outcome  of 
an  attempt  to  put  into  actual  practice  one  of  those  remarkable  theori^ 
which  logically  seem  founded  upon  apparently  solid  ground,  but  which 
are  apt  to  weaken  and  give  way  when  subjected  to  the  pressure  of 
hard  practical  facts.  The  policy  by  which  a  wealthy  colony  was  to  be 
created  in  a  few  years  on  the  edge  of  a  supposed  desert  continent,  was 
based  upon  principles  enunciated  by  Edward  Gibbon  Wakefield,  in  a 
pamphlet  published  in  England  about  the  year  1836.  The  main  idea 
of  his  scheme  of  colonisation  was  the  sale  of  land  in  the  new  posseesaon 
at  a  high  price,  and  the  application  of  the  amount  thus  realised  to  the 
introduction  of  immigrants,  whom  the  landowners  would  at  once  empky 
to  teclaim  the  virgin  forest,  and  create  wealth  and  abundance  wbere 
desolation  existed.  Bat  although  Wakefield  had  fairly  calculated  npon 
the  results  which  would  follow  the  action  of  man  if  left  to  himself,  the 
part  which  Nature  might  be  expected  to  play  was  not  taken  into  oon- 
sideration,  and  the  scheme  quickly  proved  an  empty  failure  and  a 
distressful  speculation  for  the  many  whom  its  apparent  feafiibility  had 
deluded  into  investing  their  means  in  the  lands  of  the  new  colony. 
Had  not  the  discovery  of  great  minoral  resources  oocuned  at  an  o^qior- 
tune  time,  the  exodus  into  the  eastern  colonies  of  the  immigraats 
imported  or  attracted  to  South  Australia  would  have  emptied  the 
province  of  its  population,  and  considerably  retarded  the  progress  of  a 
territory  not  inferior  in  natural  resources  to  other  portions  of  the 
Australian  continent. 
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Steps  were  soon  taken  to  modify  th^  Wakefield  system,  but  it  was  only 
in  1872  that  an  Act  was  passed  more  in  conformity  with  the  legisla- 
tion of  the  neighbouring  states,  and  giving  to  the  poorer  classes  of  the 
population  a  chance  to  settle  upon  the  lands  of  the  Crown  under  fair 
conditions.  The  Lands  Act  of  1872,  adapted  as  it  was  to  the  needs  of 
the  time,  gave  way  to  other  measures,  and  the  regulations  now  in  force 
are  those  of  the  Crown  Lands  Act  of  1888,  as  amended  in  1889,  1890, 
1893,  1894,  1895,  1896,  1897,  1898,  and  1899. 

General  Provisions. 

The  law  as  it  now  stands  gives  power  to  the  Government  to  alienate 
Crown  lands  in  the  following  manner : — (1)  By  auction,  town  lands. 
Grown  lands  within  hundreds,  and  special  blocks  may  be  alienated,  but 
no  sales  of  country  lands  may  be  made  at  a  price  of  less  than  5s.  per  acre ; 
a  deposit  of  20  per  cent,  is  required  at  time  of  sale,  the  residue  to  be 
paid  within  one  month  therefrom  ;  (2)  by  lease  with  right  of  purchase, 
the  period  of  lease  being  twenty-one  years,  with  option  of  renewal  for  a 
further  period  of  twenty-one  years,  and  right  of  purchase  exercisable  at 
any  time  after  the  expiration  of  the  first  six  years  of  the  term,  at  a  price 
of  not  less  than  5s.  per  acra  The  grant  in  fee-simple  of  any  land  cannot 
be  construed  to  convey  any  property  in  any  mineral  or  mineral  oil  in  or 
upon  the  land,  the  same  being  reserved  by  the  Crown,  although 
authority  may  be  given  to  persons  at  any  time  to  search  for  and  remove 
any  of  the  minerals  reserved. 

Leases  with  RiglU  of  Furc/uise, 

No  lands  may  be  leased  unless  they  have  been  surveyed ;  and  the  area 
that  a  lessee  may  at  any  one  time  hold  with  a  right  of  purchase  is 
restricted  to  1,000  acres.  No  lease  with  right  of  purchase,  or  perpetual 
lease,  can  be  granted  of  lands  of  such  value  that  the  purchase  money  will 
exceed  £5,000  unimproved  value.  The  Land  Boards  are  entrusted  with 
the  duty  of  classifying  lands,  and  of  fixing  the  area  of  blocks,  the  price 
and  annual  rent  at  which  each  block  may  be  taken  up  on  lease  with 
right  of  purchase,  and  the  annual  rent  at  which  such  block  may  be  taken 
up  on  perpetual  lease.  Applications  must  be  made  in  writing  to  the 
Connnissioner,  and  must  cover  a  deposit  equal  to  20  per  cent,  of  the 
first  year's  rent  of  the  block  which  it  is  desired  to  take  up.  All 
applications  are  dealt  with  by  the  Land  Board,  which  has  power  to 
subdivide  or  to  alter  the  boundaries  of  blocks,  and  to  decide  what  pric 
or  annual  rent  shall  be  payable.  A  lessee  must  execute  his  lease  and 
pay  the  balance  of  the  first  year's  assessment  and  prescribed  fees  within 
twenty*eight  days  after  the  acceptance  of  his  application  has  been 
notified  and  the  lease  has  issued,  otherwise  he  forfeits  the  deposit  paid 
and  all  rights  to  a  lease  of  the  land. 

Leases  with  right  of  purchase  are  granted  for  a  term  of  twenty -one 
years,  with  the  right  of  renewal  for  a  similar  term.     Purchase  may  be 
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made  at  any  time  after  the  first  six  years.  The  price  must  not  bo  less 
than  5s.  an  acre. 

The  rent  chargeable  on  a  perpetual  lease  for  the  first  fourteen  years 
is  fixed  by  the  I^nd  Board  and  notified  in  the  Government  Gazette,  and 
for  every  subsequent  period  of  fourteen  years  a  revaluation  is  made. 
Every  lease  contains  a  reservation  to  the  Crown  of  all  minerals,  timber, 
and  mineral  oils  in  or  upon  the  land.  The  lessee  undertakes  to  fulfil 
the  following  conditions  : — (1)  To  pay  rent  annually;  (2)  to  pay  all 
taxes  and  other  impositions ;  (3)  to  fence  in  the  land  within  tlie  first 
five  years,  and  thereafter  to  keep  the  fences  in  repair ;  (4)  to  commence 
forthwith  to  destroy  and  to  keep  tte  land  free  from  vermin ;  (5)  to 
keep  in  good  order  and  repair  all  improvements  which  are  the  property 
of  the  Crown  ;  (6)  to  keep  insured  to  their  full  value  all  buildings  which 
are  the  property  of  the  Crown ;  and  (7)  to  give  access  to  the  land  to 
persons  holding  mining  licenses  or  mineral  leases. 

A  pastoral  lessee  may  surrender  his  lease  for  a  perpetual  lease  where 
the  unimproved  value  of  the  land  comprised  therein,  together  with  that 
of  all  other  lands  held  by  him,  does  not  exceed  £5,000,  or  where,  in  the 
opinion  of  the  Commissioner,  the  land  is  suitable  only  for  pastoral  pur- 
poses, and  the  carrying  capacity  thereof  unimproved,  and  of  all  other 
lands  held  by  the  lessee  under  any  tenure  does  not  exceed  5,000  sheep. 
The  annual  rent  of  the  perpetual  lease  in  such  case  is  to  be  determined 
by  the  Surveyor-General,  subject  to  the  approval  of  the  Commissioner, 
according  to  the  actual  value,  irrespective  of  the  amount  of  the  right  of 
purchase  granted  in  respect  thereof. 

Sale  of  Lands, 

All  Crown  lands  within  hundreds  which  have  been  offered  for  lease 
and  not  taken  up,  may  be  offered  for  sale  at  auction  for  cash  within  two 
years  of  the  date  on  which  they  were  first  offered  for  lease.  Other 
lands  may  be  sold  at  auction  for  cash,  and  not  upon  credit  or  by  private 
contract,  the  Commissioners  fixing  the  upset  price  of  both  town  and 
country  lots  offered  ;  but  no  country  lands  may  be  sold  for  less  than  5s. 
per  acre. 

Pastoral  Leasee, 

The  administration  of  the  law  in  respect  of  pastoral  lands  is  controlled 
by  a  Pastoral  Board  consisting  of  three  members,  including  the  Surveyor- 
General.  Legislation  passed  in  1899  provides  that  in  future  pastoral 
leases  the  classification  hitherto  existing  is  abolished,  and  the  term  of 
such  leases  is  to  be  forty-two  years,  subject  to  a  revaluation  of  the  rent 
for  the  second  twenty-one  years,  the  rent  to  be  determined  by  the 
carrying  capacity  of  the  land  for  the  depasturing  of  stock,  the  value  of 
the  land  for  agricultural  and  other  purposes,  and  the  proximity  and 
facilities  of  approach  to  railway  stations,  ports,  rivers,  and  markets. 
Pastoral  leases  current  at  the  time  of  the  passage  of  the  legislation 
referred  to  are  divided  into  three  classes.  Class  A  includes  all  pastoral 
lands  within  district  A,  the  boundaries  of  which  are  set  out  in  the 
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Schedule  to  the  Pastoral  Act  of  1893 ;  Class  B  includes  similar  land  in 
district  B  ;  and  Class  C  includes  all  pastoral  lands  to  the  south  of  the 
26th  parallel  of  south  latitude,  and  not  included  in  Classes  A  and  B. 
Leases  in  Classes  A  and  B  have  a  currency  of  twenty-one  years,  and  in 
Class  C  of  twenty-one  years,  with  a  right  of  renewal  for  a  similar  term  at 
a  revaluation. 

No  mining  by  the  lessee  is  allowed,  but  he  may  use  the  surface  of  the 
land  for  any  purpose,  whether  pastoral  or  not.  Improvements  are  valued 
solely  in  connection  with  their  worth  to  the  incoming  lessee,  and  may 
in  no  case  exceed  in  value  such  as  are  necessary  for  the  working  of  a 
run  of  5,000  sheep  in  Class  A^  of  10,000  sheep  in  Class  B,  or  of  30,000 
sheep  in  Class  C,  or  a  proportionate  number  of  cattle,  five  sheep  being 
taken  as  the  equivalent  of  one  head  of  cattle.  Revaluations  may  be 
made  during  the  currency  of  a  lease  if,  by  the  construction  of  Govern- 
ment works  in  the  neighbourhood,  such  as  railways  and  waterworks, 
the  land  should  have  received  an  enhanced  value.  Leases  are  granted 
to  discoverers  of  pastoral  lands,  or  to  any  person  for  inferior  lands,  for 
forty- two  years — the  first  ^ve  years  at  a  peppercorn  rental  ;  the  next 
five  years  at  Is.  per  annum  per  square  mile ;  and  the  remainder  of  the 
term  at  2s.  6d.  per  annum  per  square  mila  For  all  other  leases  the 
minimum  rent  is  fixed  at  2s.  6d.  per  annum  per  square  mile,  together 
with  2d.  for  each  sheep  depastured  in  Classes  A  and  B,  and  Id.  for  each 
sheep  in  Class  C.  Provision  is  made  for  the  resumption  of  leases  and 
the  granting  of  compensation.  All  disputed  cases  are  decided  according 
to  the  terms  of  the  Arbitration  Act,  1891. 

A  pastoral  lessee  may  surrender  his  lease  for  a  perpetual  lease  where 
the  unimproved  value  of  the  land  comprised  therein,  together  with  that 
of  all  other  lands  held  by  him,  does  not  exceed  £5,000,  or  where,  in  the 
opinion  of  the  Commissioner,  the  land  is  suitable  only  for  pastoral 
purposes,  and  the  carrying  capacitythereof  unimproved  and  of  all  other 
lands  held  by  the  lessee  under  any  tenure  does  not  exceed  5,000  sheep. 
In  cases  where  the  area  held  by  an  outgoing  lessee  is  reduced  by 
subdivision  below  a  certain  minimum,  the  improvements  are  to  be 
valued  for  the  protection  of  such  lessee  as  if  the  area  were  of  the 
minimum  carrying  capacity,  and  any  difference  between  their  value  and 
that  paid  by  the  incoming  lessee  is  to  be  borne  by  the  Commissioner. 
The  Commissioner  is  not  bound  to  recover  improvement  moneys  or 
to  protect  improvements,  and  any  moneys  paid  to  an  incoming  lessee 
for  depreciation  of  improvements  are  to  be  laid  out  in  their  repair  ; 
but  a  lessee  may  be  released  from  the  liability  to  repair  improvements 
provided  others  in  lieu  thereof  are  made  to  the  satisfaction  of  the 
Commissioner. 

The  lessee  covenants  to  stock  the  land,  before  the  end  of  the  third 
year,  with  sheep,  in  the  proportion  of  at  least  five  head,  or  with  cattle, 
in  the  proportion  of  at  least  one  head,  for  every  square  mile  leased  : 
and  before  the  end  of  the  seven tli  year  to  increase  the  stock  to  at  leAst 
twenty  sheep  or  four  head  of  cattle  per  square  mile,  and  to  maintain 
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the  numbers  at  that  rate.  In  addition,  pastoral  leases  granted  sub- 
sequent to  2&th  January,  1899,  contain  a  covenant  binding  the  lessee 
to  expend  in  improvements  such  sum,  not  to  exceed  10.^.  per  mile  per 
annum  as  shall  be  recommended  by  the  Pastoral  Board,  and  approved 
by  the  Commissioner,  the  covenant  to  cease  so  soon  as  an  expenditure 
of  at  least  £3  per  mile  in  improvements  has  been  made  on  the  land. 

In  cases  where  the  Commissioner  is  satisfied  that  the  country  is 
waterless  or  infested  with  vermin,  the  covenant  relating  to  stocking 
the  land  may  be  qualified,  provided  that  a  sum  equal  to  £0  per 
square  mile  of  the  leased  land  has  been  expended  in  the  destruction  of 
vermin  or  in  the  construction  of  water  improvranents.  Where  artesian 
water  yielding  not  less  than  5,000  gallons  per  diem  is  discovered,  the 
lessee  is  entitled  to  a  remission  of  five  years'  future  rent  in  respect  of  an 
area  of  100  square  miles  surrounding  such  well,  but  this  concession 
cannot  be  claimed  on  account  of  more  than  four  wells  on  any  one  run- 
Forfeiture  of  a  lease  does  not  take  effect  until  after  three  months' 
notice  has  been  given  to  the  lessee,  who  may  thereupon  apply  for  relief 
to  the  Tenants'  Relief  Board,  which  consists  of  a  Judge  of  the  Supreme 
Court  agisted  by  two  assessors.  After  condderation  of  all  matters 
affecting  the  question,  the  Board  may  determine  as  they  think  fit. 

Worhing-men*8  Leases, 

A  new  feature  has  been  introduced  into  the  land  legislation  of  tiie 
state,  in  response  to  the  claims  of  the  working  classes.  It  is  enacted 
that  certain  lands  of  the  province  may  be  surveyed  into  blocks  exceeding 
20  acres  in  area,  so  long  as  the  unimproved  value  does  not  exceed  ^100, 
and  leased  under  the  conditions  affecting  leases  granted  with  the  right 
of  purchase  and  perpetual  leases.  No  one  except  a  person  who  gains 
his  livelihood  by  his  own  labour,  and  who  has  attained  the  age  of  18 
years,  is  entitled  to  a  working-man's  lease.  Either  husband  or  wife 
may  hold  a  working-man's  block,  but  not  both  at  the  same  time.  The 
rent  is  payable  annually  in  advance.  The  lessee  is  bound  to  reside 
on  the  land  for  at  least  nine  months  in  every  year,  but  residence  by  his 
wife  or  any  member  of  his  family  is  held  as  a  fulfilment  of  the  residential 
condition.  Working  men's  leases  situated  within  a  radius  of  10  miles 
from  the  Post  Office,  Adelaide,  cannot  be  taken  up  with  the  right  of 
purchase. 

Exchange  of  Lands. 

Crown  lands  may  be  exchanged  for  any  other  lands,  notwithstanding 
the  existence  of  any  lease  that  may  have  been  issued  in  connection  with 
the  former.  The  Crown  lands  proposed  to  be  given  in  exchange  may 
be  granted  in  fee  simple  or  under  perpetual  lease. 

Village  Settlements. 
Twenty  or  more  persons  of  the  age  of  eighteen  and  upwards  may  form 
an  association  for  the  purpose  of  founding  a  village  settlement.     The 
memorandum,    on  approval   of    the   Commissioner,   is  deemed   to    be 
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registered,  and  the  association  becomes  a  corporate  body,  with  the  right 
to  sue  and  to  be  sued.  The  proclamation  sets  forth  the  name,  situation, 
And  boundaries  of  the  village  j  the  names  of  the  villagers  and  of  the 
trustees  of  the  association  ;  the  maximum  area  to  be  allotted  to  each 
villager ;  and  the  nature  and  aggregate  value  of  the  improvements  to  be 
made  on  the  land,  and  the  period  within  which  they  are  to  be  effected. 
Within  two  months  of  the  publication  of  the  proclamation  con- 
stituting a  village,  the  Ck>mmiB8ioner  is  to  issue  to  the  association  a 
perpetual  lease  thereof.  The  conditions  attached  are  that,  after  the  first 
six  months  from  the  date  of  issue  of  the  lease,  at  least  one-half  of  the 
villagers  shall  reside  upon  and  utilise  the  land  in  the  manner  prescribed  ; 
that  during  each  of  the  first  ten  years  the  sum  of  2s.  per  acre  at  least 
■shall  be  expended  in  improvements,  which  are  to  he  kept  in  good 
repair ;  and  that  the  lands  are  not  to  be  sub-let.  The  Commissioner 
may  make  advances  to  registered  associations,  to  the  extent  of  X 100  for 
«ach  villager,  for  the  purchase  of  tools  or  to  effect  improvements, 
such  advances  to  be  repaid  in  ten  equal  yearly  instalments,  with  interest 
-at  the  rate  of  5  per  cent,  per  annum.  Power  is  vested  in  the  Com- 
missioner to  expel  from  an  association  any  villa^r  who  has  become 
liable  to  expulsion  under  the  rules ;  to  control  and  direct  the  expendi- 
ture of  any  money  advanced  ;  to  call  upon  a  trustee  to  resign  where  the 
welfare  of  the  association  calls  for  such  action  ;  and  to  require  an 
Association  to  increase  the  number  of  villagers  so  that  it  may  not  be 
less  than  the  number  who  signed  the  rules  when  first  registered — the 
total  to  be  not  more  than  500. 

Registraiion  of  ffomesteiids. 

The  Homestead  Act  of  1895  has  for  its  object  a  simple  method  of 
securely  settling  homesteads  for  the  benefit  of  settlers  and  their 
families.  It  is  essential  that  applicants  for  the  registration  of  their 
homesteads  should  be  residing,  and  have  resided  for  at  lesist  one  year 
prior  to  making  the  application,  on  the  land  to  be  registered.  Home- 
steads with  improvements  thereon  of  the  value  of  more  than  £1,000,  or 
in  respect  of  which  the  applicant  is  not  either  the  owner  of  an 
unencumbered  estate  in  fee-simple  or  the  holder  of  a  perpetual  lease 
from  the  Crown,  are  not  eligible  fOr  registration.  The  effect  of  regis- 
tration is  to  settle  the  homestead  for  the  benefit  of  the  settler  and 
family  until  the  period  of  distribution,  either  under  his  will,  or  when 
his  children  have  all  attained  the  age  of  21  years.  No  alienation  or 
Attempted  alienation  by  the  settler  or  his  family  has  any  force  or  effect 
other  than  as  provided  for,  and  their  interest  continues  unaffected  to 
the  value  of  £1,000  only.  Provision  is  made  for  the  leasing  of  the 
homestead,  but  for  no  period  longer  than  three  yeai*s.  Registration 
may  be  rescinded  should  the  settler  become  bankrupt  or  make  an 
assignment  for  the  benefit  of  his  creditors  within  twelve  months  from 
the  date  of  registration ;  and  a  similar  course  may  be  adopted  in  the 
event  of  his  death  within  a  like  period  and  should  it  be  shown  that  the 
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estate  is  insufficient  for  the  payment  of  his  debts  and  liabilities  without 
recourse  to  the  homestead.  The  Act  applies  to  land  brought  under  the 
provisions  of  the  Real  Property  Act  of  1886,  as  well  as  to  land  not 
subject  to  that  Act. 

Closer  Settlement, 

With  a  view  to  the  encouragement  of  closer  settlement  in  the  public 
interest  by  facilitating  the  acquisition  by  the  Crown  of  large  estates  for 
subdivision  and  letting  for  agricultural  purposes  at  reasonable  rents, 
power  is  given  to  the  Commissioner  to  acquire  such.  The  price  to  be 
paid  for  lands  compulsorily  taken  is  not  to  exceed  the  unimproved 
value  of  the  land,  together  with  the  value  of  the  improvements 
thereon,  with  an  additional  10  per  cent,  for  compulsory  resumption. 

Mining  Areas, 

Provision  is  made  for  the  issue  of  business  and  occupation  licenses. 
Business  claims  cannot  be  more  than  \  acre  in  townships  nor  more 
than  1  acre  on  other  lands,  and  they  must  not  be  situated  within  5  miles 
of  any  Government  township,  except  they  come  within  a  gold-fidd. 
The  cost  of  a  business  license  is  10s.  for  six  months  or  £1  for  a 
year.  Occupation  licenses  of  blocks  not  exceeding  ^  acre  are  granted 
for  a  period  of  fourteen  years,  at  an  annual  rental  of  2s.  or  less. 

The  Northern  Territory. 

The  Northern  Territory  of  South  Australia  includes  the  whole  of  the 
lands  situated  to  the  north  of  the  26th  degree  of  south  latitude,  bounded 
by  Queensland  on  the  east.  Western  Australia  on  the  west,  and  the 
Ocean  on  the  north.  This  portion  of  the  Continent  is  under  the 
administration  of  a  Resident,  appointed  by  the  Government  of  South 
Australia;  and  the  alienation  and  occupation  of  lands  within  the 
Territory  are  conducted  under  regulations  enacted  by  the  South 
Australian  Legislature,  in  accordance  with  the  Northern  Territory 
Crown  Lands  Consolidation  Act  of  1882. 

It  is  provided  that  lands  may  be  purchased  for  cash,  without 
conditions,  in  blocks  not  exceeding  1,280  acres,  for  128.  6d.  per  acre. 
They  may  also  be  bought  under  the  deferi-ed  payment  system  to  the 
same  maximum  area,  and  at  the  same  price,  payable  in  ten  years, 
together  with  an  annual  rent  of  6d.  per  acre. 

Leases  for  pastoral  occupation  may  be  issued  for  a  term  not  exceeding 
twenty-five  years,  for  blocks  up  to  400  square  miles,  the  annual  rental 
for  the  first  seven  years  being  6d.  per  square  mile,  while  2s.  6d.  per 
square  mile  is  charged  during  the  remainder  of  the  term. 

In  order  to  encourage  the  cultivation  of  tropical  produce,  such  as  rice, 
sugar,  coffee,  tea,  indigo,  cotton,  tobacco,  etc.,  special  provisions  have 
been  enacted.  Blocks  of  320  acres  to  1,280  acres  may  bo  let  for 
such  purposes  at  the  rate  of  6d.  per  acre  per  annum.  If,  on  the  expira- 
tion of  five  years,  the  lessee  can  prove  that  he  had  cultivated  one-fifth 
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of  his  area  by  the  end  of  the  second  year,  and  one-half  by  the  end  of 
the  fifth  year,  he  is  relieved  from  all  further  payment  of  rent,  and  the 
amount  already  so  paid  is  credited  to  him  towards  the  purchase  of  the 
land  iu  fee. 

Westebn  Australia. 

The  first  regulations  referring  to  land  settlement  in  Western  Aus- 
tralia were  issued  by  the  Colonial  OflSce  in  1829,  at  the  time  when 
Captain  James  Stirling  was  appointed  Civil  Superintendent  of  the 
Swan  River  settlement.  The  first  special  grants  were  made  in  favour 
of  Captain  Stirling  himself  for  an  area  of  100,000  acres  near  Geographe 
Bay ;  and  of  Mr.  Thomas  Peel,  for  250,000  acres  on  the  southern  bank  of 
the  Swan  River  and  across  the  Channing  to  Cockburn  Bay — Mr.  Peol 
covenanting  to  introduce  at  his  own  cost  400  immigrants  into  tho 
state  by  a  certain  date.  Persons  proceeding  to  the  settlement  at  their 
own  cost,  in  parties  in  which  the  numbers  were  in  the  proportion  of  ^ve 
females  to  every  six  male  settlers,  received  grants  in  proportion  to  the 
amount  of  capital  introduced,  at  the  rate  of  40  acres  for  every  sum  of 
£3.  Capitalists  were  granted  land  at  the  rate  of  200  acres  for  every 
labouring  settler  introduced  at  their  expense,  but  these  grants  were 
subject  to  cancellation  if  the  land  was  not  brought  into  cultivation  or 
reclaimed  within  twenty-one  years.  These  regulations  were  amended  by 
others  of  a  similar  nature,  issued  on  the  20th  July,  1830.  In  1832, 
however,  the  mode  of  disposing  of  Crown  lands  by  sale  came  into  force, 
the  regulations  issued  in  that  year  assimilating  the  system  of  settlement 
to  that  in  force  in  the  colonies  of  New  South  Wales  and  Van  Diemen's 
Land.  Other  alterations  were  made  from  time  to  time,  until  in  October, 
1898,  an  Act  amending  and  consolidating  the  laws  relating  to  the  sale, 
occupation,  and  management  of  Crown  lands  received  assent. 

For  the  purposes  of  administration,  the  state  is  divided  into  six 
divisions,  namely,  the  South-west  division,  the  Western  division,  the 
North-west  division,  the  Kimberley  division,  the  Eucla  division,  and 
the  Eastern  division.  Land  may  be  acquired  in  the  following  manner : — 
(1)  By  auction  of  town  and  suburban  lands  in  all  divisions,  at  an  upset 
price  to  be  determined  by  the  Governor ;  (2)  by  conditional  purchase — 
(a)  by  deferred  payments  with  residence  within  agricultural  areas  in  all 
divisions ;  (b)  by  deferred  payments  with  residence  on  any  land  other 
than  agricultural  in  the  south-west  division ;  (c)  by  deferred  payments 
with  residence  on  any  land  within  40  miles  of  a  railway  within  the 
eastern  and  Eucla  divisions,  at  a  price  of  not  less  than  10s.  per  acre, 
payable  in  twenty  yearly  instalments,  and  in  areas  not  exceeding  1,000 
acres  nor  less  than  100  acres ;  (d)  by  deferred  payments  without  resi- 
dence within  an  agricultural  area,  also  over  any  other  land  within  the 
south-west  division,  or  within  40  miles  of  a  railway  within  the  eastern 
and  Eucla  divisions,  which  may  from  time  to  time  be  declared  open  to 
selection  ;  (e)  by  direct  payment  without  residence  within  agricultural 
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areas  of  not  less  than  100  acres  nor  more  than  1,000  acres,  at  a  price 
of  not  less  than  10s.  per  acre,  10  per  cent,  of  which  is  to  be  paid  oa 
application  and  the  balance  within  twelve  months  of  date  of  the  oom- 
mencement  of  the  license,  by  four  equal  quarterly  instalments  ;  (/)  by 
direct  payment  without  residence,  for  gardens,  in  all  divisions,  of  area& 
of  not  less  than  5  nor  more  than  50  acres,  at  not  less  than  20&  per 
^^'^^  >  {9)  o^  poison  lands ;  (k)  working-men's  blocks ;  (t)  free  home- 
stead farms  ;  (J)  of  grazing  lands,  second  and  third  class  lands. 

Auction  Lands. 
Town  and  suburban  lands  in  all  divisions  may  be  sold  by  public 
auction,  at  an  upset  price  to  be  determined  by  the  Grovemor-in-CounciL 
Any  person  may  apply  to  the  Commissioner  to  put  up  for  sale  by  auction 
any  town  or  suburban' lands  already  surveyed,  on  depositing  10  per  cent^ 
of  the  upset  price,  which  is  returned  if  such  person  does  not  become  the 
purchaser.  Should  the  purchaser  not  be  the  applicant,  he  must  pay 
10  per  cent,  on  the  fall  of  the  hammer,  the  balance  of  the  purchase 
money,  in  the  case  of  town  lots,  by  two  equal  instalments  at  the  end  of 
three  and  six  months ;  in  the  case  of  suburban  lots,  by  four  equal 
quarterly  instalments,  subject  to  alteration  by  regulation,  the  Crown 
grant  and  registration  fees  being  payable  with  the  last  instalments 
All  suburban  land  is  sold  subject  to  the  condition  that  each  lot  shalV 
within  two  years  from  the  date  of  sale,  be  enclosed  with  a  fence  of  a^ 
prescribed  description. 

Conditional  Purchase. 

In  all '  tne  divisions,  agricultural  areas  of  not  less  than  2,000  acres 
are  set  apart  by  the  Governor-in-Council.  The  maximum  quantity  of 
land  which  may  be  held  by  any  one  person  is  1,000  acres,  and  iher 
minimum  100  acres.  Tb«^  price  is  fixed  at  10s.  an  acre,  payable  in 
twenty  yearly  instalments  of  6d.  an  acre,  or  sooner,  in  the  occupier's 
option.  Upon  the  approval  of  an  application,  a  lease  is  granted  for 
twenty  years.  Within  six  months  the  lessee  must  take  up  his  resid^ioe 
on  some  portion  of  the  land;  and  make  it  his  usual  home  withoat 
any  other  habitual  residence,  during,  at  least,  six  months  in  each  yeai^ 
for  the  first  five  years.  The  lessee  must  within  two  years  from  the 
date  of  the  commencement  of  his  lease  fence  at  least  one-tenth  of  the 
area,  and  within  five  years  enclose  the  whole  of  the  land,  and  must. 
within  ten  years,  expend  upon  the  land,  upon  prescribed  improvements,, 
in  addition  to  the  exterior  fencing,  an  amount  equal  to  the  full  purchase 
money.  After  the  lease  has  expired,  provided  that  the  fence  is  in  good 
order,  and  the  improvements  have  been  maintained,  and  the  full  purohase 
money  has  been  paid,  a  Crown  grant  is  given. 

Land  may  be  purchased  outside  agricultural  areas  in  tlie  so«th-weet 
division,  also  within  40  miles  of  a  railway  within  the  eastern  and  i&ida 
divisions,  by  free  selection,  on  deferred  payments  with  residence,  and 
otherwise  subject  to  all  the  conditions  required  within  agricultural  areaa 
as  already  stated. 
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Under  the  fourth  mode  of  purchase,  the  applicant  is  subject  to  all  the 
conditions,  except  that  of  residence,  imposed  under  the  first  mode,  but  he 
has  to  expend  twice  the  amount  on  improvements  in  lieu  of  residence. 

By  the  fifth  mode,  land  of  a  minimum  extent  of  100  acres  and  a 
maximum  of  1,000  acres,  within  an  agricultural  area,  and  not  more  than 
5,000  acres  outside  an  agricultural  area,  may  be  applied  for  at  a  price 
{not  less  than  lOs.  per  acre)  fixed  by  the  Govemor-in-Council.  Within 
three  years  the  land  must  be  enclosed,  and  within  seven  years  a  sum 
•equal  to  58.  per  acre  must  be  spent  on  improvements,  in  addition  to  the 
•exterior  fencing. 

For  garden  purposes,  small  areas  of  not  less  than  5  acres  nor  more 
than  50  aci'es  (except  in  special  cases)  may  be  purchetsed  within  all 
divisions  at  20s.  per  acre  on  condition  that  within  three  years  the 
land  shall  be  fenced  in,  and  one-tenth  of  the  area  planted  with  vines 
•or  fruit-trees  or  vegetables. 

Lands  infested  with  poisonous  indigenous  plants,  so  that  sheep  or 
cattle  cannot  be  depastured  thereon,  are  available  for  conditional  pur- 
chase, in  areas  of  not  more  than  10,000  a^^res  nor  less  than  3,000  acres, 
«t  a  price  not  less  than  Is.  per  acre,  payable  half-yearly,  at  the  rate  of 
one-thirtieth  of  the  total  purchase  money  per  annum.  Upon  approval 
of  the  application,  a  lease  for  thirty  years  is  granted,  subject  to  the  con- 
ditions that  the  lessee  shall,  within  two  years,  fence  one-tenth,  and 
within  five  years  enclose  the  whole  area,  with  a  fence  of  the  prescribed 
description,  and,  during  the  term  of  his  lease,  eradicate  the  whole  of 
Mie  poisonous  indigenous  planta.  At  the  expiration  of  the  lease,  or  at 
any  time  during  the  currency  of  the  same,  provided  all  the  conditions 
have  been  complied  with,  the  fencing  properly  maintained,  and  the  full 
balance  of  the  purchase  money  and  fees  paid,  and  provided  that  the  land 
has  1)een  rendered  safe  for  depasturing  cattle  and  sheep  at  all  seasons, 
and  has  continued  so  for  a  term  of  two  years,  a  Grown  grant  of  the  land 
issues.  A  pastoral  lessee  has  the  first  right  to  select  land  within  his 
lease  under  these  terms. 

Every  pereon  who  does  not  own  land  within  the  state  in  freehold, 
or  under  special  occupation,  or  conditional  purchase,  or  a-  homestead 
farm,  who  is  the  head  of  a  family,  or  a  male  who  has  attained  the  age 
of  18  years,  is  entitled  to  obtain  a  lease  of  lands  set  apart  for  working- 
men's  blocks.  The  maximum  area  that  may  be  selected  by  one  person 
is,  if  within  a  gold-field,  ^  an  acre,  or  5  acres  elsewhere.  The  price  of 
liie  land  is  not  less  than  ^1  per  acre,  payable  half-yearly,  at  the  rate*of 
one-tenth  of  the  total  purchase  money  per  annum.  The  application  is 
to  be  accompanied  by  a  deposit  of  half  a  year's  rent,  and,  on  approval, 
a  lease  for  ten  years  issues.  Within  three  months  from  the  date  of  the 
lease,  the  lessee  must  take  personal  possession  and  reside  upon  it  during 
at  least  nine  months  in  each  of  the  first  five  years  of  the  lease ;  possession 
and  residence  may,  however,  be  performcKl  by  the  lessee's  wife  or  a 
member  of  his  family.     Within  three  years  the  land  must  be  fenced, 
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and  within  five  years  an  amount  eqaal  to  double  the  full  purchase 
money,  in  addition  to  his  house  and  exterior  fencing,  must  be  expended 
on  the  land  in  prescribed  improvements.  At  the  expiration  of  the 
lease,  or  at  any  time  after  five  years  from  commencement  of  lease,  pro- 
vided all  the  conditions  have  been  complied  with,  and  the  fencing  and 
improvements  maintained,  and  the  full  purchase  money  and  fees  paid,  a 
Crown  grant  issues. 

Any  person  who  does  not  already  own  more  than  100  acrea  of  land 
within  the  state,  in  freehold  or  conditional  purchase,  and.  being  the 
head  of  a  family,  or  a  male  who  has  attained  the  age  of  18  years,  may 
apply  for  a  free  homestead  farm  of  not  more  than  160  acres,  from  lands 
declared  open  for  such  selection  within  the  south-west  division,  and 
within  40  miles  of  a  railway  in  the  eastern  or  Eucla  division,  not  being 
within  a  gold-tield.  The  application  is  to  be  accompanied  by  a  statutory 
declaration  and  a  fee  of  £1,  and,  upon  approval,  an  occupation  certificate 
authorising  the  applicant  to  enter  upon  and  take  possession  of  the  land 
for  the  term  of  seven  years  is  issued.  Within  six  months  from  the  date 
of  the  occupation  certificate,  the  selector  must  take  personal  possession 
of  the  land,  and  reside  upon  it  for  at  least  six  months  in  each  year  for 
the  first  five  years  of  the  term.  Within  two  years  from  the  date  of 
the  certificate,  a  habitable  house  must  be  erected  of  not  less  than  ^0 
in  value,  or  the  selector  must  expend  £30  in  clearing,  or  clearing  and 
cropping,  or  prepare  and  plant  2  acres  of  orchard  and  vineyard.  Within 
^ve  years,  one-fourth  of  the  land  must  be  fenced  and  one-eighth  cleared 
and  cropped.  Within  seven  years,  the  whole  must  be  enclosed,  and  at 
least  one-fourth  cleared  and  cropped.  At  the  expiration  of  seven  years, 
provided  the  conditions  have  been  complied  with,  a  Crown  grant  issues 
on  payment  of  the  usual  fees. 

Leases  for  thirty  years  of  second  and  third  class  lands  are  granted, 
called  gi*azing  leases,  but  which  are  really  another  form  of  conditional 
purchase.  The  maximum  area  allowed  to  be  taken  up  is  3,000  acres  of 
second-class,  and  5,000  acres  of  third-class,  land,  and  the  minimum  in 
both  cases  is  1,000  acres;  and  if  one  person  selects  two  leases  in  difieren: 
classes,  the  total  quantity  must  not  exceed  4,000  acres.  The  price  of 
second  class  land  is  not  less  than  6s.  3d.  per  acre,  and  of  third  class  land 
3s.  9d.  per  acre,  payable  half-yearly  at  the  rate  of  2|d.  and  l^d.  per 
acre  respectively.  The  lessee  is  required  to  pay  one-half  the  cost  of 
survey  in  ten  half-yearly  instalments.  Within  six  months  from  the  date 
of  the  commencement  of  the  lease,  the  lessee  must  take  possession  of  the 
land  and  reside  upon  it  during  at  least  six  months  of  the  first  year,  and 
nine  months  in  each  year  of  the  next  four  years.  Residence  may,  how- 
ever, be  complied  with  by  the  lessee's  agent  or  servant.  Within  two 
years  from  the  date  of  the  commencement  of  the  lease,  the  lessee  is 
required  to  fence  at  least  one-tenth  of  the  area  contained  therein,  and 
within  five  years  to  fence  the  whole  of  the  land,  and  within  fifteen  years 
to  expend  upon  the  land  in  prescribed  improvements  an  amount  equal 
to  the  full  purchase  money  in  addition  to  the  exterior  fencing. 
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Pastoral  Lands. 

Pastoral  lands  are  granted  on  lease,  which  gives  no  right  to  the 
soil  or  to  the  timber,  except  for  fencing  and  other  improvements  on  the 
]and  leased,  and  the  lands  may  be  reserved,  sold,  or  otherwise  disposed 
of  by  the  Crown  during  the  term.  The  following  are  the  terms  of 
pastoral  leases  in  the  several  divisions ;  all  leases  expire  on  the  31st 
December,  1928,  and  the  rental  named  is  for  every  1,000  acres : — 
South-west  division. — In  blocks  of  not  less  than  3,000  acres,  at  20s.  per 
annum  for  each  1,000  acres  or  part  of  1,000  acres ;  if,  however,  the 
land  is  in  that  part  of  the  division  situated  eastward  of  a  line  from  the 
mouth  of  the  Fitzgerald  River  in  the  direction  of  Mount  Stirling,  the 
rental  is  lOs.  per  annum  for  each  1,000  acres  or  part  thereof.  Western 
and  north-west  division. — In  blocks  of  not  less  than  20,000  acres,  at 
lOs.  per  annum  for  each  1,000  acres  or  part  thereof.  Eucla  division. — 
In  blocks  of  not  less  than  20,000  acres,  at  Ss.  per  annum  for  each 
1,000  acres  or  part  thereof.  Eastern  division. — In  blocks  of  not  less 
than  20,000  acres,  at  the  following  rental : — For  each  1,000  acres  or 
part  thereof,  2s.  6d.  for  each  of  the  first  seven  years,  and  Ss.  for  each  of 
the  remaining  years  of  the  lease.  Kimberley  division. — In  blocks  of 
not  less  than  50,000  acres  when  on  a  frontage,  nor  less  than  20,000 
acres  when  no  part  of  the  boundary  is  on  a  frontage,  at  a  rental  of  10s. 
per  annum  for  each  1,000  acres  or  part  thereof.  Any  lessee  in  the 
Kimberley  Division,  or  in  that  part  of  the  south-west  division  situated 
to  the  eastward  of  a  line  from  the  mouth  of  the  Fitzgerald  Biver  in 
the  direction  of  Mount  Stirling  may  obtain  a  reduction  of  one-half  the 
rent  due  for  the  remaining  years  of  his  lease,  who  at  any  time  during 
its  term  shall  have  in  his  possession  within  the  division  ten  head  of 
sheep  or  one  head  of  large  stock  for  each  1,000  acres  leased.  Except 
in  the  south-western  division,  a  penalty  of  double  rental  for  the  remain- 
ing portion  of  the  lease  is  imposed  should  the  lessee  within  seven 
years  have  failed  to  comply  with  the  stocking  clause. 

Any  Crown  land  within  a  gold-field  or  mining  district,  not  required 
to  be  reserved  for  any  public  purpose,  may  be  leased  for  pastoral  pur- 
poses in  blocks  of  not  less  than  2,000  acres  at  a  rental  of  10s.  per  1,000 
acres.  In  the  event  of  the  land,  or  any  portion  of  it,  being  taken  for  an 
agricultural  area,  the  lessee  is  only  entitled  to  three  months  notice. 

Miner^s  Homestead  Leases, 
Any  miner  resident  on  a  gold-field,  being  not  less  than  18  years 
of  age,  may  apply  for  a  miner's  homestead  lease  of  any  Crown  lands 
within  the  limits  of  a  gold-field  set  apart  for  the  purpose.  The  area 
which  may  be  taken  up  is  as  follows : — Within  2  miles  of  the  nearest 
boundary  of  any  town  site  or  suburban  area,  20  acres;  and  beyond 
2  miles  from  such  boundary,  500  acres ;  and  the  aggregate  area  applied 
for  by  any  one  person  within  the  sauie  gold-field  shall  in  no  case  exceed 
500  acres.  Upon  the  approval  and  notification  of  the  lease  in  the 
Government  Gazette^  the  applicant  is  entitled  to  enter  upon  and  occupy 
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the  land ;  but  if  at  the  expiration  of  six  months  he  has  not  used  or 
occupied  the  land,  either  by  himself  residing  upon  it,  or  by  enclosing 
one- tenth  part  of  it  with  a  substantial  fence,  or  by  substantial  improve- 
ments upon  the  land,  or  by  carrying  on  some  manufacture  upon  or  in 
connection  with  the  land,  he  is  deemed  to  have  abandoned  it.  The  lessee 
is  required,  within  three  years  from  the  date  of  survey  of  the  land,  to 
fence  the  whole  of  it  with  a  substantial  fence,  not  being  a  bush  fence, 
sufficient  to  resist  the  trespass  of  great  stock  ;  and  within  five  years 
from  the  said  date  to  expend  upon  the  land  in  prescribed  improvements 
an  amount  equal  to  10s.  per  acre.  If  the  area  does  not  exceed  20  acres, 
the  annual  rent  is  at  the  rate  of  2s.  for  every  acre  or  part  of  an  acre ;  if 
the  area  exceeds  20  acres,  the  annual  rent  is  at  the  rate  of  6d.  |^er  acre 
or  part  of  an  acre,  payable  during  the  first  twenty  years  of  the  leHse,. 
and  thereafter  an  annual  rent  of  Is.  The  minimum  annual  rent  for  the- 
first  twenty  years  to  be  reserved  by  any  lease  shall  not  be  less  than  lOs^ 

Tasmania. 

In  the  earlier  period  of  the  occupation  of  Tasmania,  from  1804  to 
1825,  the  island  was  administered  as  a  part  of  New  South  Walee,  and 
its  settlement  was  subject  to  the  regulations  affecting  the  disposal  of  the 
Crown  domain  in  that  colony.  After  its  constitution  under  a  separate- 
administration,  the  regulations  issued  from  the  Colonial  Office  for  the 
settlement  of  the  Crown  lands  in  the  mother  colony  were  made  applicable- 
also  to  Tasmania.  New  measures  were  introduced  after  self-government 
had  been  granted  to  the  province,  but  they  became  so  complicated  and 
cumbersome  that  in  1890  the  necessity  was  felt  of  passing  an  Act  con- 
solidating into  one  comprehensive  and  general  measure  the  twelve  Acts 
then  in  force.  Amendments  of  the  1890  Act  have,  however,  been  made 
in  1895  and  1900. 

The  business  of  the  Lands  and  Survey  Departments  is  now  transacted 
by  virtue  of  the  Crown  Lands  Act  of  1890,  and  its  amendments  in 
1895  and  1900,  under  which,  for  the  convenience  of  survey  opera- 
tions, the  island  is  divided  into  fifteen  districts.  Lands  of  the  Crown 
are  divided  into  two  classes — town  lands  and  rui-al  lands,  the  latter 
being  further  subdivided  into  first-class  agricultural  lands  and  second- 
class  lands.  Lands  which  are  known  to  be  auriferous,  or  to  contain 
other  minerals,  and  such  lands  as  may  be  necessary  for  the  preserva- 
tion and  growth  of  timbers,  are  dealt  with  under  separate  sections  ; 
and  the  Governor-in-Council  is  empowered  to  reserve  such  lands  as  he 
may  think  fit  for  a  variety  of  public  pui^poses. 

Land  may  be  acquired  in  the  following  manner : — (1)  By  selection  of 
rural  lands  in  areas  of  not  less  than  15  nor  more  than  320  acres,  at  an 
upset  price  oi  £1  per  acre,  with  one-third  added  for  credit ;  (2)  by 
selection  of  rural  lands  of  not  less  than  15  nor  more  than  50  acres,  at 
an  upset  price  oi  £1  per  acre,  with  one-third  added  for  credit ;  (3)  by 
selection  of  lands  within  mining  areas — if  situated  within  1  mile  of  a 
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town  reserve,  of  an  area  of  not  less  than  1  nor  more  than  10  acres  ;  and 
if  at  a  greater  distance  than  1  mile,  of  not  less  than  10  nor  more  than  100 
acres — the  upset  price  of  first-class  lands  being  not  less  than  ^l  per 
acre,  payable  in  fourteen  years,  and  that  for  second-class  lands  not  less 
than  10s.  per  acre,  payable  in  ten  years;  (4)  by  auction — (a)  of  town 
lands  at  the  upset  price  notified  in  the  Gazette,  (6)  of  second-class  lands 
at  an  upset  price  of  10s.  per  acre  in  lots  of  not  less  than  30  nor  more  than 
230  acres,  (c)  of  second-class  rural  lands  at  an  upset  price  of  not  less 
than  lOs.  per  acre  (maximum  area  320  acres),  (d)  of  third-class  rural 
land  at  an  upset  price  of  not  less  than  5s.  per  acre,  in  lots  of  not  less 
than  60  acres  nor  more  than  320  acres ;  (6)  as  settlement  areas  by  any 
persons,  styled  "  the  purchasing  body,"  in  areas  not  exceeding  1,000 
acres. 

In  the  rural  division  any  person  of  the  age  of  18  years  may  select 
by  private  contract  at  the  price  and  upon  the  terms  set  forth  here- 
under : — 

One  lot  of  rural  lands  not  exceeding  320  acres  nor  less  than  15  acres. 

£  s.  d. 

100  acres  at  20s.  100  0  0 

Add  i  for  credit 33  6  8 


133    6    8- 


Payable  as  follows  : —  £  s.  d. 

Cash  at  time  of  purchase    3  6  8 

First  year  6  0  0 

Secondyear  6  0  0 

Third  year 10  0  0 

And  for  every  one  of    the    eleven    sacceasive    years 
to  the  fourteenth  year    inclusive  at  the    rate 

of  £10  per  annum 110  0  0 


133    6    8 

The  same  proportions  are  allowed  for  any  greater  or  smaller  area  than 
100  acres;  but  credit  is  not  given  for  any  sum  less  than  £15.  Additional 
selections  may  be  taken  up,  provided  the  total  area  held  by  one  selector 
does  not  exceed  320  acres.     Selection  by  agent  is  not  allowed. 

Sales  0/  Land  on  Credit, 
Any  person  of  the  full  age  of  18  years,  who  has  not  purchased  under 
che  Crown  Lands  Acts,  may  select  and  purchase  one  lot  of  rural  land 
of  not  more  than  50  acres  nor  less  than  15  acres;  and  on  payment 
of  a  registration  fee  of  £1  an  authority  is  issued  to  the  selector  to 
enter  upon  and  take  possession  of  the  land,  which  must  be  done  in 
person  within  six  months  from  the  date  of  issue  of  certificate.  The 
purchase  money,  which  is  calculated  on  the  upset  price  of  £1  per  acre, 
together  with  the  survey  fee,  and  with  one-third  of  the  whole  added 
for  credit,  is  payable  in  fifteen  annual  instalments,  the  first  of  which  is 
due  in  the  fourth  year  of  occupation.  A  condition  of  purchase  is  that 
the  selector  shall  expend  a  sum  equal   to  £1   per  acre  in  effecting 
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substantial  improvements  (other  than  buildings)  on  the  land,  or  reside 
habitually  thereon  for  the  full  term  of  eighteen  years,  before  a  grant 
deed  is  issued.  Where  a  purchaser  is  unable  to  pay  the  instalments  as 
they  become  due,  they  may  be  deferred  for  any  period  up  to  five  years 
on  payment  of  interest  at  the  rate  of  5  per  cent.,  if  all  other  conditions 
have  been  fulfilled ;  and  the  selector  may  take  possession  of  his  land 
as  soon  as  his  application  has  been  approved  by  the  Commissioner  and 
the  survey  fee  paid. 

The  conditions  in  connection  with  the  credit  system  are  as  follow : — 
The  purchaser  must  commence  to  make  improvements  on  the  expiration 
of  one  year  from  the  date  of  contract,  and  during  eight  consecutive  years 
must  expend  not  less  than  28.  6d.  per  acre  per  annum,  under  penalty  of 
forfeiture.  Any  surplus  over  28.  6d.  per  acre  spent  in  any  year  may  be 
set  against  a  deficiency  in  another  year,  so  that  £1  per  acre  shall  be 
spent  in  the  course  of  the  eight  years.  In  the  event  of  improvements 
to  the  full  amount  being  made  before  the  expiration  of  the  eight  years, 
the  purchaser  may  pay  ofi*  any  balance  due,  discount  being  allowed. 
Payment  of  instalments  may  in  certain  cases  be  postponed,  but  under 
such  circumstances  interest  must  be  paid  at  the  rate  of  5  per  cent  per 
annum.  In  certain  cases  the  time  for  making  the  improvements  may- 
be extended  for  two  years.  Should  an  instalment  not  be  paid  within 
sixty  days  after  becoming  due,  the  land  may  be  put  up  to  auction,  the 
defaulter  having  the  privilege  of  redeeming  his  land  up  to  the  time  of 
sale  by  payment  of  the  amount  due,  with  interest  and  costs.  If  lemd 
sold  at  auction  by  reason  of  default  should  realise  more  than  the  upset 
price,  the  excess  is  handed  to  the  defaulter.  Land  purchased  on  credit 
is  not  alienable  until  paid  for,  but  transfers  are  allowed.  For  five  years 
after  alienation  land  is  liable  to  be  resumed  for  mining  purposes,  com- 
pensation being  paid  to  the  occupier.  All  grant-deeds  contain  a  reserva- 
>tion  by  the  Crown  of  the  right  to  mine  for  minerals. 

Second-class  lands  may  be  sold  by  auction  at  the  upset  price  of 
10s.  per  acre  in  lots  of  30  to  320  acres,  the  latter  being  the  maximum 
•quantity  which  any  one  purchaser  can  hold  under  the  Act  on  credit. 
One-haLE  of  the  purchase  money  is  to  be  expended  in  making  roads. 
Improvements,  other  than  buildings,  to  the  value  of  5s.  per  acre  are  to 
be  effected  by  the  purchaser,  beginning  at  the  expiration  of  one  year 
irom  the  date  of  contract,  and  to  be  continued  for  the  next  ^ve  years  at 
the  rate  of  Is.  per  acre  per  annum,  the  deed  of  grant  issuing  only  when 
the  amount  of  5s.  per  acre  has  been  expended.  Non-fulfilment  of  the 
conditions  entails  forfeiture.  Where  the  purchaser  has  fulfilled  the 
conditions,  but  is  unable  to  complete  the  purchase  of  the  whole,  a  grant 
may  issue  for  so  much  as  has  been  paid  for  upon  the  cost  of  survey  being 
defrayed.  On  approval  of  the  application  by  the  Commissioner,  and 
payment  of  the  survey  fee,  the  selector  may  at  once  enter  into  possession. 
Third-class  lands  may  be  sold  by  auction  at  an  upset  price  of  not 
less  than  5s.  per  acre,  and  in  lots  of  not  less  than  60  acres 
mor  more  than  320  acres.     Within  one  year  from  the  sale  of  the  land. 
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the  purchaser  must  begin  to  effect  substantial  improvements  other  than 
buildings  on  the  land,  and  continue  in  each  year  during  the  five  con- 
secutive years  thereafter  to  effect  such  substantial  improvements  to 
the  value  of  Is.  for  every  aci*e  of  land  so  purchased. 

Kural  lands  not  alienated  and  not  exempt  from  sale  may  be  sold 
by  auction.  Town  lands  are  sold  only  in  this  way.  Ton  shillings 
per  acre  is  the  lowest  upset  price,  and  agricultural  lots  must  not 
exceed  320  acres.  Lands  unsold  by  auction  may  be  disposed  of  by 
contract.  No  private  lands  may  be  sold  by  private  contract  within 
5  miles  of  Hobart  or  Launceston. 

Mining  Areas. 

Mining  areas  may  be  proclaimed,  within  which  land  may  be  selected 
or  sold  by  auction,  in  lots  varying  with  the  situation — from  1  to  10  acres 
if  within  a  mile  from  a  town,  and  up  to  100  acres  if  at  a  greater  distance. 
In  such  cases  residence  for  three  years  is  required,  and  in  default  the  land 
is  forfeited  to  the  Crown.  Occupation  licenses  are  granted  to  holders 
of  miners'  rights  or  residence  licenses  for  cultivation  or  pasture  within 
areas  withdrawn  from  the  operation  of  the  Crown  Lands  Act,  in  lots 
of  not  more  than  20  acres,  for  a  period  of  two  years  at  5s.  per  acre,  on 
terms  prescribed  by  regulation,  and  an  area  not  exceeding  \  of  an  acre 
may  be  sold  by  auction,  the  person  in  occupation  having  a  preferential 
right  of  private  purchase  at  the  upset  price  fixed  by  the  Land  Com- 
missioner. A  deposit  of  one-sixth  of  the  purchase  money  must  be 
made  on  the  approval  of  the  sale,  the  balance  to  }>e  paid  in  eleven  equal 
monthly  instabnents. 

Land  selected  or  bought  within  a  mining  area  is  open  to  any  person 
in  search  of  gold  or  other  mineral,  after  notice  has  been  given  to  the 
owner  or  occupier,  to  whom  compensation  must  be  made  for  damage 
done.  Persons  who  occupy  land  in  a  mining  town,  under  a  business 
license,  and  who  have  made  improvements  to  the  value  of  £50,  may 
purchase  one  quarter  of  an  acre  at  not  less  than  £10  nor  more  than 
£50,  exclusive  of  the  value  of  improvements  and  cost  of  survey  and 
deed  fee. 

Residence  licenses  may  be  issued  to  mining  associations  for  a  period 
of  21  years  at  10s.  for  each  year  of  the  term.  The  same  party  may  hold 
two  licenses  if  the  areas  are  5  miles  apart 

Grazing  Leases, 

Grazing  leases  of  unoccupied  country  may  be  oftered  at  auction,  but 
«uch  runs  are  liable  at  any  time  to  be  sold  or  licensed,  or  occupied  for 
other  than  pastoral  purposes.  The  rent  is  fixed  by  the  Commissioner, 
and  the  run  is  put  up  to  auction,  the  highest  bidder  receiving  a  lease 
for  fourteen  years.  .The  lessee  may  cultivate  such  portion  of  the  land 
as  ia  necessary  for  the  use  of  his  family  and  establishment,  but  not  for  sale 
or  barter  of  produce.  Should  any  portion  of  the  run  be  sold  or  otherwise 
disposed  o^  a  corresponding  reduction  may  be  made  in  the  ront^  which 
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is  payable  half-yearly  in  advance.  A  lease  is  determinable  should  Uie 
rent  not  be  paid  within  one  month  of  becoming  due.  In  the  event  of  the 
land  being  required  for  sale  or  any  public  purpose,  six  months'  notice 
must  be  given  to  the  lessee,  who  receives  compensation  for  permanent 
improvements.  Leases  for  not  more  than  fourteen  years  may  be  granted 
for  various  public  purposes,  such  as  the  erection  of  wharfs,  docks,  eta 
Portions  of  a  Crown  reserve  may  also  be  leased  for  thirty  years  for 
manufacturing  purposes. 

New  Zealand. 

The  first  settlements  in  New  Zealand  were  founded  upon  land 
obtained  from  the  various  native  tribes,  and  the  task  of  distinguishing 
between  the  few  bona-Jide  and  the  numerous  bogus  claims  to  the 
possession  of  land  thus  acquired  was  the  first  difficulty  which  oon- 
fronted  Captain  Hobson  when,  in  1840,  he  assumed  the  government  of 
the  colony.  Trading  in  land  with  the  natives  had,  from  1815  to 
1840,  attained  such  proportions  that  the  claims  to  be  adjudicated 
upon  covered  45,000,000  acres — ^the  New  Zealand  Company,  of  which 
Mr.  Edward  Gibbon  Wakefield,  of  South  Australian  fame,  was  the 
managing  director,  claiming  an  estate  of  no  less  than  20,000,000  acres 
in  area.  In  the  year  1840,  the  Legislature  of  New  South  Wales  passed 
a  Bill  empowering  the  Governor  of  that  state  to  appoint  a  Commis- 
sioner to  examine  and  report  upon  all  claims  to  grants  of  land  in  New 
Zealand — all  titles,  except  those  allowed  by  Her  Mc^esty,  being  declared 
null  and  void.  This  Bill,  before  receiving  the  Royal  assent,  was 
superseded  by  an  Act  of  the  local  Council,  passed  in  1841,  under 
which  the  remaining  claims  were  settled,  aud  new  regulations  were 
adopted  for  the  future  disposal  of  the  Crown  landa  When,  later  on, 
the  colony  became  divided  into  independent  provinces,  each  district 
had  its  own  regulations,  but  in  1858  an  Aet  was  passed  by  the  General 
Assembly  embodying  all  the  regulations  under  which  land  could  be  alien- 
ated or  demised  in  the  various  provinces  of  the  colony.  This  Act  was 
repealed  in  1876,  and  the  enactments  of  1885,  1887,  and  1888  which 
followed  have  been  superseded  by  the  Lands  Act  of  1892  and  its 
Amending  Acts  of  1893,  1895,  1896,  1897,  and  1899,  under  which  the 
Crown  lands  are  now  administered.  For  convenience  the  colony  is 
divided  into  ten  land  districts,  each  being  under  the  direction  of  a  local 
v£!ommissioner  and  a  Land  Board. 

Classification  of  Lands. 
Crown  lands  are  divided  into  three  classes : — 1.  Town  and  village 
lands,  the  upset  prices  of  which  are  respectively  not  less  than  X20 
and  £3  per  acre  :  such  lands  are  sold  by  auction.  ,  2.  Suburban  lands, 
being  lands  in  the  vicinity  of  any  towni  ands,  the  upset  price  of  which 
may  not  be  less  than  £2  per  acre;  these  lands  are  al|K»  sold  by  auodon. 
3.  Rural   lands,   being  lands  not  reserved    for    towns    and  viUttges, 
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classified  into  first  and  second  class  lands,  which  may  be  disposed  of 
at  not  leas  than  £1  per  acre  for  first-class,  and  58.  an  acre  for  second- 
class  lands ;  such  lands  may  be  either  sold  by  auction  after  survey,  if 
of  special  value,  as  those  covered  with  valuable  timber,  etc.«  or  be 
declared  open  for  application  as  hereafter  described.  Pastoral  landb 
are  included  within  the  term  ''rural  lands,"  and  are  disposed  of  by 
lease.  No  person  can  select  more  than  640  acres  of  first-class  or  2,000 
acres  of  seoondKdass  land,  inclusive  of  any  land  already  held  ;  but  this 
proviso  does  not  apply  to  pastojral  land. 

Mode  of  Alienation. 

Crown  lands  may  be  acquired  as  follows: — (1)  At  auction,  after 
survey,  in  which  case  one-fifth  of  the  price  must  be  paid  down  at  the  time 
of  sale,  and  the  balance,  with  the  Crown  grant  fee,  within  thirty  days  ; 
and  (2)  by  application,  after  the  lands  have  been  notified  as  open  to 
sdection,  in  which  case  the  applicant  must  fill  up  a  form  and  make  the 
declaration  and  deposit  required  by  the  particular  system  under  which 
he  wishes  to  select.  All  applications^  whether  for  surveyed  or  un- 
aurveyed  lands,  are  deemed  to  be  simultaneous  if  made  on  the  same 
day,  and,  if  there  be  more  than  one  applicant  for  the  same  land, 
the  light  of  sclectdon  is  determined  by  ballot. 

The  OpUoncU  Si/stem  of  Selectiov. 

After  lands  have  been  notified  as  open  under  the  optional  system, 
they  may  te  obtained  on  any  of  the  three  following  tenures  : — (a)  Free- 
hold, (6)  occupation  with  tlie  right  of  purchase,  (c)  lease  in  perpetuity. 

(a)  Freehold. 

If  the  land  is  surveyed,  one-fifth  of  the  price  is  payable  at  the  time 
of  application,  and  the  balance  within  thirty  days ;  or  if  the  land  is 
unsurve\ed,  the  survey  fee,  which  goes  towards  the  purchase  of  the 
land,  is  deposited  when  the  application  is  agreed  to,  and  the  balance 
within  thirty  days  of  notice  that  survey  is  completed.  Freehold-tenure 
lands  xnust  be  improved  within  seven  years  to  an  amount  of  £1  an  acre 
for  first-class  lands,  and  10s.  an  acre  for  second-class  land.  A  certificate 
of  occupation  issues  to  the  purchaser  on  the  final  payment  being  made, 
and  is  exchanged  for  a  Crown  grant  so  soon  as  the  Board  is  satisfied 
that  the  improvements  have  been  completed. 

(b)  Occupation  with  Right  of  Purchase. 

After  notification,  lands  may  be  selected  for  occupation,  with  right 
of  purobafie,  under  a  license  for  twenty-five  years.  At  any  time 
subsequent  to  the  first  ten  yean^  and  after  having  resided  on  the  land 
and  made  the  improvements  hereafter  described,  the  licensee  can,  on 
payment  of  the  upset  price,  acquire  the  freehold.  If  not  purchased 
after  the  first  ten  and  before  the  expiry  of  the  twenty-five  years  of 
ike  term^ .the  license  may  be  exchanged  for  a  lease  in  perpetuity.     The 
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rent  is  5  per  cent,  on  the  cash  price  of  the  land.  A  half-year's  rent 
must  be  deposited  with  the  application,  if  for  surveyed  land,  and  this 
sum  represents  the  six  months'  rent  due  in  advance  on  the  1st  day  of 
January  or  July  following  the  selection.  If  the  land  is  unsurveyed,  the 
cost  of  survey  is  to  be  deposited,  and  is  credited  to  the  selector  as  so 
much  rent  paid  in  advance,  counted  from  the  1st  day  of  January  or  July 
following  thirty  days'  notice  of  the  completion  of  survey. 

Residence  must  commence  on  bush  or  swamp  lajids  witbin  four 
years,  and  be  continuous  for  six  years,  and  in  open  or  partly  open  land 
it  must  begin  within  one  year  from  the  date  of  selection,  and  be 
continuous  for  a  period  of  seven  years.  The  land  must  be  improved  to 
an  amount  equal  to  10  per  cent,  of  its  value  within  one  year  from  the 
date  of  the  license  or  lease ;  within  two  years  roust  be  improved  to  the 
amount  of  another  10  per  cent ;  and  within  six  years  to  the  value  of 
another  10  cent.,  making  30  per  cent,  in  all  within  the  six  years.  In 
addition,  the  land  must  be  further  improved  to  an  amount  of  £1  an 
acre  for  first-class  land,  and  on  second-class  land  to  an  amount  equal  to 
the  net  price  of  the  land,  but  not  more  than  10s.  per  acre.  Two  or 
more  persons  may  make  a  joint  application  to  hold  as  tenants  in  common 
under  this  tenure.  Land  held  on  deferred  payment  may  be  mortgaged 
under  the  Government  Advances  to  Settlers  Act  of  1894. 

(c)  Leases  in  Perpetuity. 

Lands  notified  under  the  optional  system  may  be  selected  on  a  lease 
for  999  years  (or  in  perpetuity),  subject  to  the  undemoted  conditions  of 
residence  and  improvements.  The  rental  is  4  per  cent  on  the  cash  price 
of  the  land.  In  the  case  of  surveyed  lands,  the  application  mnst  be 
accompanied  by  half  a  year's  rent,  which  represents  that  due  on  the  1st 
day  of  January  or  July  following  the  date  of  selection.  In  the  case  of 
unsurveyed  lands,  the  cost  of  survey  must  be  deposited,  and  is  credited 
to  the  selector  as  so  much  rent  paid  in  advance,  dating  from  the  Ist  day 
of  January  or  July  after  thirty  days'  notice  of  completion  of  survey. 
Two  or  more  persons  may  make  a  joint  application  to  hold  as  tenants  in 
common  under  this  tenure.  The  residence  must  be  continuous  for  a 
term  of  ten  years,  and  the  conditions  of  improvements  are  similar  to 
those  imposed  in  connection  with  occupation  with  the  right  of  purchase. 

Residence  and  Improvement  Conditiom. 

Residence  is  compulsory  (with  a  few  exceptions  mentioned  in  tiie 
Act).  The  Board  has  power  to  dispense  with  residence  in  certain 
cases,  such  as  where  the  selector  resides  on  adjacent  lands,  or  is  a 
youth  or  an  unmarried  woman  living  with  his  or  her  parents.  The 
term  '<  residence"  includes  the  erection  of  a  habitable  house  to  be 
approved  of  by  the  Board. 

Improvements  comprise  the  reclamation  of  swamps,  the  clearing 
of  bush,  cultivation,  the  planting  of  trees,  the  making  of 
hedges,  the  cultivation   of  gardens,   fencing,   draining,    the  mnlHttg 
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of  roads,  wells,  water-tanks,  water-races,  sheep-dips,  embankments 
or  protective  works,  or  the  effecting  of  any  improvement  in  the 
character  or  fertility  of  the  soil,  or  the  erection  of  any  building,  etc. ; 
and  cultivation  includes  the  clearing  of  land  for  cropping,  or  clearing 
and  ploughing  for  laying  down  artificial  grasses,  etc. 

Special  Settlement  Associations, 
Under  the  existing  regulations,  any  group  of  persons  numbering  not  less 
than  twelve  may  apply  for  a  block  of  land  of  not  less  than  1,000  acres 
nor  more  than  11,0()0  acres  in  extent;  but  the  number  of  members  must 
be  such  that  there  shall  be  one  for  every  200  acres  in  the  block,  and  no  one 
may  hold  more  than  320  acres,  except  of  swamp  lands,  of  which  the  area 
may  be  500  acres.  The  price  of  lands  within  a  special  settlement  is  fixed 
by  special  valuation,  but  it  cannot  be  less  than  10s.  an  acre.  The  rental 
may  not  be  less  than  4  per  centw  on  the  capital  value  of  the  land  ;  the 
tenure  is  lease  in  perpetuity.  Residence,  occupation,  and  imj)rovements 
are  generally  the  same  as  required  in  connection  with  selections  under 
the  optional  system  of  selection,  and  applications  have  to  be  made  in 
the  manner  prescribed  by  the  regulations. 

Improved  Farm  Settlements. 
Special  regulations  are  in  force  for  this  class  of  settlement,  and  those 
who  form  settlements  are  selected  from  the  applicants  by  the  Commis- 
sioner, preference  being  given  to  married  men.  The  area  of  the  farms 
may  vary  from  10  to  200  acres,  according  to  locality,  and  no  settler  can 
select  more  than  one  farm.  The  land  is  leased  for  999  years  at  a  rental 
of  4  per  cent,  on  the  unimproved  capital  value,  to  which  is  added  the 
amount  advanced  by  Government  for  clearing,  grassing,  etc.  Residence 
for  the  first  ten  years  is  compulsory,  and  the  improvements  to  be  effected 
are  similar  to  those  on  leases  in  perpetuity. 

Village  Settlements. 
Village  settlements  are  disposed  of  under  regulations  made  from  time 
to  time  by  the  Governor,  but  the  main  features  are  as  follow : — 
Such  settlements  may  be  divided  into — (1)  Village  allotments  not 
exceeding  1  acre  each,  which  are  disposed  of  either  at  auction  or  upon 
application  as  already  described,  with  option  of  tenure,  the  cash  price 
being  not  less  than  £,Z  per  allotment ;  and  (2)  homestead  allotments  not 
exceeding  100  acres  each,  which  are  leased  in  perpetuity  at  a  4-per-cent. 
rental  on  a  capital  value  of  not  less  than  10s.  per  acre.  Where  a  village- 
settlement  selector  has  taken  up  less  than  the  maximum  area  prescribed, 
he  may  obtain  an  additional  area  in  certain  cases  without  competition 
on  the  same  tenure  and  terms  as  the  original  holding.  Residence, 
improvements,  and  applications  are  the  same  as  already  described.  The 
leases  are  exempt  from  liability  to  be  seized  or  sold  for  debt  or  bank- 
ruptcy. The  Gk>vernor  is  empowered  in  certain  cases  to  advance  small 
sums  for  the  purpose  of  enabling  selectors  to  profitably  occupy  their 
allotments. 
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Grazing  Areas. 

Small  grazing  runs  are  divided  into  two  classes :  first-class,  in  which 
they  cannot  exceed  5,000  acres;  and  second-class,  in  which  they 
cannot  exceed  20,000  acres  in  area.  These  runs  are  leased  for 
terms  of  twenty-one  years,  with  right  of  renewal  for  a  like  term,  at 
a  rent  of  2^  per  cent,  on  the  capital  value  of  the  land,  but  such 
cubital  value  cannot  be  less  than  5&  per  acre.  The  runs  are 
declared  open  for  selection,  and  applications  and  declarations  on  the 
forms  provided  have  to  be  filled  in  and  left  at  the  Lands  OfiBce^ 
together  with  a  deposit  of  six  months'  rent,  representing  that  dua 
on  the  1st  day  of  March  or  September  following  selection.  A  selector 
may  not  hold  more  than  one  small  grazing  ran,  nor  may  he  hold 
any  freehold  or  leasehold  land  of  any  kind  whatsoever  over  1,000 
acres,  exclusive  of  the  area  for  which  he  applies  under  this  system. 
The  lease  entitles  the  holder  to  the  grazing  rights  and  to  the  cul- 
tivation  of  any  part  of  the  run,  and  to  the  reservation  of  150 
acres  around  lus  homestead  through  which  no  road  may  be  taken ;  but 
the  runs  are  subject  to  the  mining  law&  Residence  is  compulsory  on 
bush  or  swamp  land  within  three  years,  and  on  open  land  within  one 
year ;  and  it  must  be  continuous  to  the  end  of  the  term,  though  this 
latter  condition  may  in  certain  cases  be  relaxed.  Improvements  are 
necessary  as  follow : — Within  the  first  year,  to  the  amount  of  one  year's 
rent ;  within  the  second  year,  to  the  amount  of  another  year's  rent ; 
and  within  the  next  four  years,  to  the  value  of  two  years'  rent ; — making 
a  sum  equal  to  four  years'  rental  to  be  spent  on  the  run  in  six  year&. 
In  addition  to  this,  a  first-class  run  must  be  improved  to  an  amount  of 
lOs.  an  acre,  and  a  second-class  run  to  an  amount  of  5s.,  if  the  land  be 
under  bush.  After  three  years'  compliance  with  these  conditions,  the 
run  may  be  divided  among  the  members  of  the  selector's  family  who 
are  of  the  age  of  17  years  and  upwards,  and  new  leases  may  be  issued 
to  them  on  the  terms  and  subject  to  the  conditions  of  residence  and 
improvements  contained  in  the  original  lease. 

Pastoral  Leases. 

Purely  pastoral  country  is  let  by  auction  for  a  term  not  exceeding^ 
twenty-one  years;  but,  except  in  extraordinary  circumstances,  no  run  can 
be  of  a  carrying  capacity  greater  than  20,000  sheep  or  4,000  cattle.  Runs, 
are  classified  from  time  to  time  into  those  which  are  suitable  for  carrying- 
more  than  5,000  sheep  (let  as  above),  and  into  pastoral-agricultoFal 
country,  which  may  either  be  let  as  pastoral  runs,  generaUy  for  short 
terms,  or  be  cut  up  for  settlement  in  some  form.  Leases  of  pastoral- 
agricultural  lands  may  be  resumed  without  compensation  at  any  time 
after  twelve  months'  notice  has  been  given.  No  one  can  hold  more  than 
one  run  unless  it  possesses  a  smaller  carrying  capacity  than  10,000  sheep 
or  2,000  cattle,  in  which  case  the  lessee  may  hold  additional  country  up 
to  that  limit.     Runs  are  offered  at  auction  from  time  to  time,  and  ha& 
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a  year's  rent  must  be  paid  down  at  the  time  of  sale,  representing  that 
due  in  advance  on  the  1st  March  or  September  following  ;  and  the  pur- 
chaser has  to  make  the  declaration  required  by  the  Act.  All  leasea 
begin  on  the  Ist  March ;  they  entitle  the  holder  to  the  grazing 
rights,  but  not  to  the  soil,  timber,  or  minerals.  A  lease  terminates 
over  any  part  of  the  run  which  may  be  leased  for  another  purpose,  pur- 
chased, or  reserved.  The  tenant  Aiust  prevent  the  burning  of  timber 
or  bush,  and  the  growth  of  gorse,  broom  or  sweet-briar,  and 
destroy  the  rabbits  on  his  run.  With  the  consent  of  the  Land  Board, 
the  interest  in  a  run  may  be  transferred  or  mortgaged,  but  power 
of  sale  under  a  mortgage  must  be  exercised  within  two  years.  In 
case  it  is  determined  again  to  lease  any  run,  it  must  be  offered  at 
auction  twelve  months  before  expiry  of  the  term,  and  if,  on  leasing,  it 
is  purchased  by  some  person  other  than  the  previous  lessee,  valuation 
for  improvements,  to  be  made  by  an  appraiser,  must  be  paid  by  the 
incoming  tenant,  to  an  amount  not  greater  than  three  times  the  annual 
rent,  except  in  the  case  of  a  rabbit-proof  fence,  which  is  valued 
separately.  Runs  may  also  be  divided  with  the  approval  of  the  Land 
Board.  Where  a  lessee  seeks  relief,  and  the  application  is  favourably 
rep(Hi«d  on  by  the  Board,  the  whole  or  part  oi  one  year's  i-ent  payable 
or  paid  may  be  remitted  or  refunded,  or  the  lease  may  be  extended,  or 
a  new  lease  or  license  issued  in  lieu  thereof.  The  Minister  may  also 
postpone  payment  of  rent  or  sheep  rate  where  a  tenant  has  applied  or 
signified  his  intention  of  applying  for  relief. 

AcquUilion  of  Land  for  SeUlement, 

The  administration  of  the  law  in  respect  of  the  acquisition  of  land 
for  settlement  is  vested  in  a  Board  styled  the  Board  of  Land  Purchase 
Commissioners,  and  consisting  of  the  Surveyor-General,  the  Commis- 
sioner of  Taxes,  and  the  Commissioner  of  Crown  Lands  for  any  district 
in  which  it  is  proposed  to  acquire  land,  the  Land  Purchase  Inspector, 
and  a  member  of  the  Land  Board  of  the  district.  The  duties  devolving 
upon  the  Board  are  to  ascertain  the  value  of  any  lands  proposed  to  bo 
acquired,  and  to  report  to  the  Minister  as  to  their  character  and  suitable- 
ness for  settlement,  and  as  to  the  demand  for  settlement  in  the  locality. 
Land  may  be  corapulsorily  taken  for  the  purposes  of  the  Act.  The  rent 
of  land  acquired  and  disposed  of  under  the  Act  is  at  the  rate  of  5  per  cent, 
on  the  capital  value  of  the  land,  and  the  capital  value  is  to  be  fixed  at 
a  rate  sufficient  to  cover  the  cost  of  the  original  acquisition,  together 
with  the  cost  of  survey,  subdivision,  and  making  due  provision  for  roads* 
Where  land  acquired  contains  a  homestead,  a  lease  in  perpetuity  of  the 
homestead  and  land  surrounding  it,  not  exceeding  640  acres,  may  be 
granted  to  the  person  from  whom  it  was  acquired,  on  conditions  pre- 
scribed, at  a  yearly  rental  of  5  per  cent,  on  the  capital  value  of  the 
land,  such  capital  value  to  be  determined  in  the  manner  set  forth. above. 

A  large  area,  principally  in  the  North  Island,  remains  in  the  hands 
of  the  native  race,  and  this  land  may  be  acquired  for  settlement  after  a 
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report  upon  its  character,  suitableness  for  settlement,  and  value,  has 
been  made  by  a  Board  specifically  appointed  for  the  purpose.  On  noti- 
fication, the  land  becomes  Crown  land,  subject  to  trust  for  native  owners. 


Australasian  Settlement. 

The  particulars  given  in  the  foregoing  pages  will  have  made  tbc 
fact  abundantly  clear  that  the  main  object  of  the  land  legislation, 
however  variously  expressed,  has  been  to  secure  the  settlement  of  the 
public  estate  by  an  industrious  class,  who,  confining  their  efforts  to  areas 
of  moderate  extent,  would  thoroughly  develop  the  resources  of  the 
land  ;  but  where  the  character  of  the  country  does  not  favour  agricul- 
tural occupation  or  mixed  farming,  the  laws  contemplated  that  the 
State  lands  should  be  leased  in  blocks  of  considerable  size  for  pastoral 
occupation,  and  it  was  hoped  that  by  this  form  of  settlement  vast 
tracts  which,  when  first  opened  up,  seemed  ill-adapted  even  for  the 
sustenauce  of  live-stock,  might  ultimately  be  made  available  for  indus- 
trial settlement.  To  how  small  an  extent  the  expi-ess  determination  of 
the  legislators  to  settle  an  industrious  peasantry  on  the  soil  was  accom- 
plished  will  presently  be  illustrated  from  the  records  of  several  of 
the  provinces;  but  in  regard  to  pastoral  settlement  the  purpose  was 
fully  achieved — large  areas,  which  were  pronounced  even  by  experienced 
explorers  to  be  uninhabitable  wilds,  have  since  been  occupied  by  thriving 
flocks,  and  every  year  sees  the  great  Australian  desert  of  the  early 
explorers  receding  step  by  step.  The  following  statement  shows  the  area 
of  land  alienated  by  each  province,  the  area  leased,  and  the  area  neither 
alienated  nor  leased  at  the  close  of  1902.  The  term  "  alienated  *'  is  used 
for  the  purpose  of  denoting  that  the  figures  include  lands  granted 
without  purchase.  The  area  so  disposed  of  has  not  been  inconsiderable 
in  several  provinces : — 


state. 

Area. 

Area  aUenated 
or  in  prooess 
otaUen&tion. 

Ai«a  leased. 

An*  neither 
nor  leased. 

New  South  Wales  

Victoria 

acres. 

198,848,000 
56.245,760 
427,838,080 
678,361,600 
624,588,800 
16,778,000 

acres. 

48,507,192 
24,058,181 
16,824,355 
14,207,490 
9,856,592 
4,955,550 

acres. 

131,099,305 
17,244.278 
289,495,477 
197.570,367 
112,086,002 
1,518,895 

acres. 

19,241,603 

14,943,301 

121,618,248 

366,583,743 

602,646,206 

10,303.555 

Qneertvland x.^.x^ 

South  Australia    

Western  Australia  

Tasmania  ....  ....x...... 

Commonwealth    ... 
New  Zealand    

1,902,660,240 
66,861,440 

118,409,360 
24,029,976 

749,014,324 
16,254,847 

1,035,236.556 
26,576,617 

Australasia   

1,969,521,680 

142,439,336 

765,269,171 

1,061,813,173 
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The  proportions  which  these  figures  bear  to  the  total  area  of  each 
province  are  shown  below  : — 


state. 

Area  alienated 
or  in  process 
of  alienation. 

Area  neither 
alienated 
nor  leaned. 

New  South  Wales 

per  cent. 

24-39 

42-77 

3-93 

2-46 

1-58 

29-54 

per  cent 

65-93 
30-67 
67-67 
3416 
17-94 
905 

per  cent. 
9-68 

Victoria   

26 -5h* 

Queensland 

28*40 

South  Australia 

63*38 

Western  Australia 

80-48 

Tasmania ...  .. 

61-41 

Commonwealth 

New  Zealand 

6-22 
35-94 

39-37 
24-31 

54-41 
39-75 

Austrfvlasia 

7-23 

38-86              5.^01 

The  figures  in  the  foregoing  table  disclose  many  grounds  for  congratula- 
tion. Of  1,902  million  acres  which  comprise  the  area  of  the  Common- 
wealth, 868  millions,  or  45-59  per  cent.,  are  under  occupation  for  produc- 
tive purposes,  and  of  an  extent  of  1,969  millions,  the  area  of  Australasia, 
no  less  than  908  millions,  or  46*09  per  cent.,  are  similarly  occupied, 
and  there  is  every  probability  that  this  area  will  be  greatly  added  to  in 
the  near  future.  New  South  Wales  shows  the  least  area  returning  no 
revenue,  for  out  of  nearly  200  million  acres  only  19  million  remain 
unoccupied,  and  much  of  this  is  represented  by  lands  which  the  State 
has  reserved  from  occupation,  and  which  are  used  for  travelling  stock  or 
for  various  public  purposes,  including  lands  reserved  for  future  settle- 
ment along  the  track  of  the  great  trunk  line  of  railways.  The  State  of 
Tasmania  has  nearly  62  per  cent,  of  its  area  unoccupied,  the  westei-n  part 
of  the  island  being  so  rugged  as  to  forbid  settlement.  Settlement  in 
Western  Australia  is  only  in  its  initial  stage  ;  much  of  the  area  of  the 
state  is  practically  unknown,  and  a  large  part  of  what  is  known  is 
thought  to  be  little  worth  settlement.  Much  the  same  thing  was 
confidently  predicted  of  western  New  South  Wales  and  South  Australia, 
though,  as  subsequent  events  proved,  the  forebodings  were  untrue.  In 
South  Australia,  including  the  Northern  Territory,  only  36-62  per  cent, 
is  in  occupation.  New  Zealand,  favoured  with  a  beneficent  climate, 
has  nearly  half  its  area  not  utilised — a  circumstance  entirely  due  to  the 
mountainous  character  of  its  territory. 

The  practice  of  sales  by  auction  without  conditions  of  settlement  was 
a  necessary  part  of  the  system  of  land  legislation  which  prevailed  in 
niost  of  the  provinces ;  but  this  i-eady  means  of  raising  revenue  ofiered 
the  temptation  to  the  Governments,  where  land  was  freely  saleable,  to 
obtain  revenue  in  an  easy  fashion.  The  result  of  the  system  was  not 
long  in   making  itself  felt,   for   pastoralists  and   others  desirous   of 
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accnmulatiDg  large  estates  were  able  to  take  advantage  of  such  sales, 
and  of  the  ready  manner  in  which  transfers  of  land  conditionallj 
purchased  could  be  made,  to  acquire  large  holdings,  and  in  this  manner 
the  obvious  intentions  of  the  Lands  Acts  were  defeated.  Notwithstand- 
ing failures  in  this  respect,  the  Acts  have  otherwise  been  successful,  as 
will  appear  from  the  following  table,  as  well  as  from  other  pages  in  this 
volume.  It  is  unfortunate  that  detailed  information  regarding  settle- 
ment can  only  be  given  for  three  of  the  states  of  the  Commonwealth, 
viz.,  New  South  Wales,  South  Australia,  Western  Australia,  and  for 
New  Zealand,  and  that  in  respect  of  Western  Australia  the  information 
is  deficient  in  regard  to  the  area  of  the  holdings.  The  figures  given  for 
Western  Australia  in  the  table  refer  to  the  year  1900,  for  South 
Australia  to  the  Census  year  of  1891,  for  New  South  Wales  to  the  year 
1902,  and  for  New  Zealand  to  the  year  1901  :— 


N«ir  South  Wales. 

South  Australia. 

Western 
Australia. 

New  Zealand. 

Size  of  Holdings. 

Number 

of 
HokUngs. 

Area  of 
Holdings. 

Number 

of 
Holdings. 

Area  of 
Holdings. 

Number 

of 
Holdings. 

Number 

of 
Holdings. 

Area  of 
Holdings. 

Ito      100  acres 

101  to   1,000  acres 

1,001  to   5,00O«oree 

5,001  to  20,000  acres 

20,001  acres  and  upwatds.. 

38,801 

27,851 

4,661 

954 

i60 

acres. 
1,176,995 
9,625,563 
9,871,924 
9,467,685 
17,502,308 

aS04 

10,618 

2,894 

481 

58 

acres. 
183,443 
4,711,060 
4,623,987 
4,737,253 
1,974,996 

1,926 

8,019 

607 

111 

86 

36,478 
28,755 

2,854 
627 
268 

acres. 

959.462 
7,787,060 
5,S49,616 
6,8U,728 
15.150,138 

Total 

72,127 

47,144,475 

20,355 

16,230.688 

5,099 

63,982 

35,507,889 

It  will  be  seen  that  in  the  case  of  South  Australia  and  New  Zealand 
the  area  included  in  the  foregoing  table  is  greater  than  the  area 
alienated  as  shown  on  page  598  ;  the  figures  for  these  states  must 
therefore  include  some  Crown  lands  held  under  lease. 

Out  of  the  47,144,475  acres  sfft  down  to  New  South  Wales  in  the 
foregoing,  43,178,955  acres  are  in  the  actual  occupation  of  the  owners, 
and  3,965,520  acres  are  held  under  rent.  In  New  Zealand  the  pro- 
portion was  not  stated  at  the  last  Census.  In  South  Australia  only 
6,510,289  acres  are  occupied  by  the  owners,  while  10,720,399  acres, 
or  66  per  cent.,  are  rented.  The  most  remaikable  feature  of  the  table 
is  that  in  New  South  Wales  about  one  half  the  alienated  laud  is  owned 
by  738  persons  or  institutions,  in  South  Australia  by  1,283,  and  in  New 
Zealand  by  less  than  500. 
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The  Period  Preceding  the  Gold  Discoveries. 

THE  discov-ery  of  gold  in  1851  divides  the  industrial  history  of 
Australia  into  two  periods,  the  main  characteristics  of  which  are 
absolutely  dissimilar.  Prior  to  the  discoveries  of  the  precious  metal^ 
Australia  appeared  to  be  destined  for  a  purely  pastoral  country.  Ita 
distance  from  the  world's  markets,  and  the  fewness  of  its  popula- 
tion,  militated  against  any  decided  progress  in  agriculture ;  but  the 
people  were  encouraged  to  devote  their  attention  to  a  fuller  develop- 
ment of  the  pastoral  industry  by  the  circumstance  that  a  local  market 
was  not  necessary.  Moreover,  the  products  of  both  sheep  and  cattle 
were  so  valuable  that  the  heavy  cost  of  carriage  to  England  could 
be  borne,  and  an  ample  margin  still  left  to  compete  successfully 
with  Russia,  Germany,  Spain,  Portugal,  and  America,  the  great 
wool-growing  countries  of  that  epoch.  This  onensided  development 
of  the  country's  resources  was  manifestly  dangerous  to  industrial 
stability,  as  a  succession  of  droughty  seasons  might  have  had  the  effect 
o£  disturbing  the  business  of  the  whole  country ;  and  this,  indeed,  was 
what  from  time  to  time  actually  happened. 

Other  industries  would  doubtless  have  followed  in  the  wake  of  the 
great  pastoral  industry  as  time  went  on,  and  there  were  not  wanting- 
signs  that,  with  an  assured  market,  attention  would  be  given  to  agri- 
culture, and  the  manufacture  of  certain  articles  of  local  consumption. 

The  development  of  the  industries  of  Australia  along  their  natural 
lines  must  undoubtedly  have  been  attended  with  ultimate  success,, 
but  the  colonists  were  not  content  to  grow  prosperous  in  such 
a  humdrum  way,  and  early  in  the  forties  there  was  intense  speculation 
in  land  allotments  in  towns.  Large  and  small  country  areas  also  were 
disposed  of,  and  redisposed  of,  at  prices  far  beyond  what  was  warranted 
by  any  return  that  could  be  obtained  from  their  immediate  or  pros- 
pective use,  and  many  persons  grew  rich  by  the  tossing  backwards  and 
forwards  of  title  deeds.  The  business  of  land  jobbing  was,  moreover, 
encouraged  by  the  action  of  the  local  Government  which  from  time  to 
time  disposed  of  considerable  areas  of  land,  and  frequently  altered  its 
policy  in  regard  to  the  public  estate. 

Land  speculation,  carried  to  excess,  has  tended  on  more  than  one 
occasion  in  Australia  to  a  commercial  crisis,  and  the  disasters  of  1842 
and  1843  were  undoubtedly  attributable  to  this  cause.  They  were 
aooelerated,  however,  by  the  unwise  action  of  the  Gkxvemment  in 
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regard  to  its  financial  operations.  Having  sold  much  land,  the  Govern- 
ment was  possessed  of  considerable  funds,  which  were  placed  with  the 
banks,  at  one  time  fully  £350,000  being  deposited,  and  the  highest 
rates  of  intei-est  exacted  therefor.  The  banks  accepting  these  deposits 
were  obliged,  on  their  part,  to  reissue  equivalent  sums  in  discounts,  in 
order  to  pay  the  interest  demanded  of  them.  They,  therefore,  readily 
entered  into  the  spirit  of  the  times,  and  their  willingness  to  lend  stimu- 
lated amazingly  the  dealings  in  land  purchase.  It  thus  happened  that 
business  was  transacted  in  a  vicious  circle.  The  Government,  by  selling 
land,  thereby  accumulated  an  amount  of  money,  which  was  deposited 
with  the  banks,  the  money  so  deposited  being  loaned  by  the  latter  to  their 
customers  for  the  purpose  of  buying  more  land  from  the  Government, 
the  latter  depositing  the  sums  paid  to  them,  which  again  were  loaned 
for  the  purpose  of  land  buying ;  and  by  this  means  the  business  of 
speculation  was  kept  alive  so  long  as  the  Government  maintained  its 
balance  with  the  banks.  The  immigration  policy  of  the  Government, 
however,  made  large  calls  upon  it,  and  the  Treasury  found  itself  com- 
pelled to  withdraw  its  deposits  upon  very  short  notice.  To  meet  this 
sudden  call,  the  banks  were  compelled,  to  the  utmost  inconvenience  of 
their  customers,  immediately  to  restrict  their  discounts  and  curtail 
advances,  and  it  was  this  sudden  contraction  of  credit  that  gave  the 
initial  downward  impulse  to  the  money  market.  The  issue  could 
hardly  have  been  otherwise  than  as  happened,  and  a  financial  crisis 
immediately  resulted.  The  year  1842  was  one  of  acute  financial  dis- 
tress. In  Sydney,  property  of  all  kinds  became  unsaleable,  and  many 
business  houses,  including  some  of  the  principal  ones,  became  insolvent. 
For  nearly  two  years  the  failures  were  at  the  rate  of  from  fifty  to  sixty 
a  month.  A  similar  condition  of  affairs  prevailed  in  Melbourne,  and 
the  distress  was  also  keenly  felt  in  Adelaide  and  Tasmania.  The  local 
prices  of  all  descriptions  of  produce  were  ruinously  low,  and  were  still 
further  depressed  by  reason  of  the  large  number  of  bankruptcies  involving 
forced  sales  of  real  property,  stock,  wool,  furniture,  ships — indeed, 
of  everything  which  promised  a  return,  however  small  Historians  of 
that  period  relate  cases  of  enforced  sales  at  which  sheep  brought  very 
small  prices — as  little  as  fid.  being  obtained  for  them ;  while  cattle 
occasionally  realised  only  7s.  6d.,  and  valuable  horses  only  £3  each. 
Boiling  down,  meat  canning,  and  other  devices  were  resorted  to  in 
order  to  revive  the  commerce  of  the  country  from  the  stagnation  and 
lethargy  into  which  it  had  fallen;  yet,  notwithstanding  all  expedients, 
the  outlook  steadily  because  more  gloomy,  prices  continued  seriously  to 
decline,  and  speculation  was  at  a  standstill.  South  Australia  was  the 
first  to  emerge  from  the  all-pervading  depression.  In  1844,  copper 
arrived  in  Adelaide  from  the  Kapunda  Mine,  and  in  1845  the  famous 
Burra  Burra  Mine  was  discovered.  Other  finds  came  in  quick  suc- 
cession. Population  was  speedily  attracted,  and  as  the  mines  yielded 
beyond  all  expectation  a  season  of  prosperity  at  once  ensued.  Tlie  dis- 
covery of  copper  in  South  Australia  proved  to  be  of  advantage  to  the  rest 
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of  Australia.  Laboui^rs  and  others  were  attracted  to  Adelaide  from  the 
neighbouring  pFOvinces,  though  not  in  such  large  numbers  as  would  have 
relieved  the  labour  markets.  The  men  employed  in  the  copper  mines 
were  able  to  earn  7s.  per  day,  which  at  the  time  was  considered  a  very 
high  wage.  Skilled  mechanics  were  not  so  well  remunerated;  plasterers 
were  paid  from  4s.  to  7s.,  very  few  getting  the  higher  wage ;  painters' 
wages  ranged  from  4s.  to  5s.  6d.  ;  blacksmiths'  from  48.  to  5s.;  wheel- 
wrights' 5s.  to  5s.  6d.  Carpenters'  wages  ranged  from  5s.  6d.  to  6s.  6d. 
per  day — the  highest  rates  paid  to  mechanics  ;  bricklayers  and  masons 
earned  from  Ss.  6d.  to  6s.  per  day.  Farming  hands  were  paid  lOs.  to 
128.  per  week  with  rations  and  sleeping  accommodation,  and  were  in 
much  request.  Domestic  servants  were  in  demand  at  wages  varying 
from  £14  to  £22  per  annum  with  board  and  lodging,  and  the  supply 
was  insufficient.  The  wages  quoted  were  greatly  in  excess  of  those 
obtained  prior  to  the  discovery  of  copper  and  about  20  per  cent,  higher 
than  for  similar  employment  in  New  South  Wales. 

The  average  wages  paid  in  New  South  Wales  prior  to  1851  were  as 
indicated  in  the  accompanying  statement.  Inferior  workers,  of  whom, 
there  was  naturally  a  considerable  proportion,  considering  the  origin  of 
a  large  part  of  the  population,  did  not  receive  within  20  per  cent,  of  the 
rates  quoted : — 


Trade  or  Calltngr. 


1843.       1844. 


1845. 


1846. 


1847. 


1848. 


1849. 


1860. 


Carpenters  .... 

Smiths 

Masons 

Bricklayers  .... 
Wheelwrights . 


Fann  laboarers 
Shepherds    


Males,  per  day,  wUliovi  hoard  and  lodging. 


8.  d. 

8.  d. 

s.  d. 

8.  d. 

8.  d. 

8.  d. 

8.  d. 

5  0 

4  0 

4  0 

5  2 

5  6 

5  3 

4  9 

6  0 

4  0 

4  3 

5  2 

5  6 

5  3 

4  9 

5  0 

4  0 

4  0 

6  2 

5  6 

6  3 

4  9 

5  0 

4  0 

4  0 

6  2 

5  6 

5  3 

4  9 

4  0 

3  6 

3  3 

4  8 

5  0 

5  3 

4  9 

Males f  per  annum,  with  hoard  and  lodging. 


£ 
15 
14 


£ 
16 
14 


£ 
18 
17 


£ 
20 
20 


£ 
23 
23 


£ 
21 
21 


Females,  per  annum,  wUh  hoard  and  lodging. 


Cooks    

HoQsemaids 

Laundresses 

Nursemaids 

General  servants  .... 
Farm-house  servants . 
Dairy-women 


£ 
18 
18 


8.    d. 
4    6 


£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

15 

15 

18 

20 

22 

21 

17 

15 

15 

16 

17 

17 

17 

14 

12 

12 

15 

17 

19 

18 

15 

10 

10 

12 

15 

16 

14 

.9 

12 

12 

16 

1(5 

18 

16 

12 

10 

10 

12 

16 

17 

16 

12 

10 

10 

12 

16 

17 

15 

12 

£ 
18 
18 


£ 
17 
13 
15 
9 
14 
11 
11 


These  rates  show  a  great  reduction  on  those  obtaining  in  1841,  in 
which  year  mechanics'  wages  stood  at  Ts.  6d.  to  Ss.  per  day,  and  those 
of  farm  servants  at  £25  a  year.     In  the  Port  Phillip  district  wages 
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-were  generally  higher  than  in  Sydney,  as  also  were  those  of  Tasmania. 
A  schedule  of  the  latter  is  given  below.  The  fall  in  wages  was 
in  a  measure  compensated  for  by  a  lowering  of  the  price  of  pro- 
visions. During  this  period  the  average  price  of  beef  in  the  Australiin 
-cities  ranged  from  2Jd.  to  6|d.  per  lb.,  and  of  mutton  from  2d  to  3d. 
per  lb.  The  price  of  flour  ranged  from  Hs.  to  24s.  per  100  lb.  These 
prices  were  very  g^reatly  below  those  paid  prior  to  the  crisis.  Bread, 
for  example,  in  1839  sold  at  ll|d.  the  2  lb.  loaf;  in  1843  the  price  was 
3Jd.,  and  thereafter  it  did  not  rise  higher  than  5d.  until  after  the  gold 
discoveries.     House  rents,  however,  continued  high. 

Throughout  the  period  the  demand  for  pastoral  and  agricultural 
labour  was  always  fairly  keen,  and  the  stream  of  bounty-paid  immi- 
grants was  maintained  in  spite  of  the  fall  in  wages  and  the  restriction 
in  employment.  The  immigrants,  however,  were  mainly  of  the  agricul- 
tural clas^ — shepherds,  gardeners,  and  useful  mechanics  for  country 
employment, — who  were  readily  absorbed  by  the  community.  The 
condition  of  the  mechanics  who  clung  to  the  towns  was  one  of  great 
distress.  Inferior  men  could  not  earn  more  than  2s.  6d.  per  day,  and 
at  no  time  was  the  average  for  good  men  more  than  5s.,  while  even  at 
those  rates  employment  was  at  times  difficult  to  obtain. 

In  Tasmania  wages  were  maintained  at  a  higher  level  than  in 
INew  South  Wale.%  and  in  the  undermentioned  trades  the  ruling 
rates  per  day  were  : — 


Year. 

BrleUayera. 

Carpenters. 

MasoiM. 

Quarrymen. 

8.    d. 

8.     d. 

8.    d. 

8.    d. 

1839 

7     6 

7    6 

7     6 

5     6 

1840 

7    6 

7    6 

7     6 

5     6 

1841 

6    6 

6    6 

7    0 

6     1 

1842 

7     0 

7    0 

8    0 

5     6 

1843 

7     0 

7    0 

7    0 

6    0 

1844 

5    0 

5    0 

4    6 

3    0 

1845 

6    0 

6    0 

6    0 

4    0 

1846 

5    6 

5    6 

5    6 

3    0 

1847 

4  11 

.   4  10 

4  10 

3    0 

1848 

4  10 

4    S 

4  10 

3    2 

1840 

6    0 

6    0 

6    0 

3    6 

1850 

6    6 

5    6 

5    6 

3    4 

The  financial  crisis  of  1842  did  not  affect  Tasmania  in  the  same 
degree  as  it  did  New  South  Wales,  since  in  the  island  colony  there  had 
been  less  land  jobbing  and  riotous  speculation.  The  fall  in  wages  in 
1844  was  accompanied,  and,  in  a  measure,  brought  about,  by  a  fall  in 
the  cost  of  living.  It  is  difficult  to  determine  the  retail  prices  of  the 
various  commodities  in  common  use,  and  to  account  for  the  causes  of 
the  great  variation  apparent  from  year  to  year.  The  price  of  flour,  for 
example,  seemed  to  have  a  very  ill-defined  relation  to  the  price  of  wheat. 
In  1839,  wheat  was  sold  throughout  the  year  at  26s.  per  bushel,  and 
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flour  at  248.  per  cwt.;  in  1840  the  prices  were  :  Wheat  9s.  per  bushel, 
and  flour  SOs.  per.  cwt. ;  and  in  1841,  wheat  7s.  per  bushel,  and  flour 
218.  per  cwt.  The  price  of  tea  was  Is.  6d.  per  lb.  in  1839,  and  2s.  6d. 
and  38.  3d.  in  the  two  following  years,  and  similarly  with  regard  to 
other  articles. 

The  following  were  the  market  prices  of  six  of  the  leading  com- 
modities : — 


Year. 


Fresh 
Meat. 


Sugar. 


Tea. 


Rice. 


Wheat. 


Potatoes. 


1838 
1839 
1840 
1841 
1842 
1843 
1844 
1845 
1846 
1847 
1848 
1849 
1850 


per  lb. 

per  lb. 

per  lb. 

per  lb. 

perbshl. 

d. 

d. 

8.  d. 

d. 

8.  d.  1 

5f 

H 

1  5 

3 

8  9  ' 

*i 

3i 

1  6 

3 

26  0  1 

68 

H 

2  6 

24 

9  0 

6i 

34 

3  3 

24 

7  0 

4i 

3i 

2  0 

2 

6  6 

2f 

.3 

2  6 

14 

3  6 

2i 

24 

1  6 

IS 

3  3 

2i 

3 

1  6 

3 

3  3 

24 

4 

2  3 

14 

5  0 

24 

4 

2  4 

3| 

4  10 

24 

n 

2  0 

34 

3  6 

2i 

3? 

1  9 

3J 

4  1 

2i 

34 

1  10 

4 

4  9 

I    8.   d. 
0 


6 

!  10 

10 

10 

7 

5 

4 

4 

3 


0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
6 
0 
5  10 
4    4 

3  0 

4  0 


About  the  year  1849,  the  labour  market  in  Sydney  was  relieved  in 
some  measure  by  the  emigration  to  California  which  commenced  im- 
mediately on  the  announcement  of  the  discovery  of  gold  in  that  country. 
But  as  an  amount  of  ready  cash  was  needed  before  a  person  could 
emigrate,  the  most  distressful  part  of  the  local  population  was  little 
affected  by  the  Califomian  mines,  and  it  is  diflScult  to  imagine  what 
would  have  happened  had  not  the  discovery  of  gold,  in  1851,  occurred 
«o  opportunely.  In  an  instant  the  face  of  everything  was  changed,  as 
if  by  the  wand  of  a  magician,  although  the  full  influence  of  the  dis- 
coveries was  not  felt  until  the  following  year. 

During  the  period  anterior  to  the  gold  discoveries  agriculture  was 
entirely  subsidiary  to  sheep  and  cattle  raising,  being  confined  to 
supplying  the  wants  of  the  handful  of  persons  scattered  round  the 
<x)astal  fringe  who  then  comprised  the  population  of  these  States.  The 
country  was,  therefore,  dependent  upon  outside  sources  for  the  supply 
of  the  greater  part  of  the  food  stuffs  required  for  ordinary  consumption. 
Signs  were  not  wanting,  however,  of  an  early  extension  of  the  culti 
vation  of  wheat,  particularly  in  South  Australia.  The  plains  around 
Adelaide  yielded  magnificent  crops  of  the  cereal,  and  when  a  method 
of  harvesting  was  discovered  which  enabled  the  farmers  to  gather  the 
crops,  in  spite  of  the  looseness  of  the  grain  in  the  ear  and  the  extreme 
brittleness  of  the  straw,  the  future  of  the  industry  at  once  became  more 
hopeful. 
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Naturally  the  manufacturing  industries  did  not  make  much  progresa 
Manufacturing  for  export  was  ou,t  of  the  question,  handicapped  as  the 
infant  settlements  were  by  distance  from  the  centres  of  civilisation. 
What  industries  there  were  had  been  called  into  being  by  the  isolation 
of  the  country.  The  largest  number  of  establishments  of  any  kind 
were  flour  mills,  of  which  there  were  in  1848  about  223;  of  these  87 
were  worked  by  steam,  53  by  water,  42  by  wind,  and  38  by  horse- 
power. The  next  in  importance  were  establishments  for  the  treatment 
of  leather  ;  then  came  breweries  and  distilleries,  soap  and  candle  works, 
iron  foundries,  brick-works  and  potteries,  and  ship  and  boat  building, 
in  the  order  named.  As  late  as  1848  the  industrial  establishments  of 
Australia  were  as  comprised  in  the  following  list,  and  the  employment 
afforded  did  not  in  all  probability  exceed  1,800  hands  : — 


Distilleries 2 

Rectifying  and  compounding 2 

Breweries    61 

Sugar  refineries 2 

Soap  and  candle  works    30 

Tob^co  and  snuff  factories 5 

Woollen  mills     8 

Hat  manufactories    ^ 4 

Rope  works    7 

Tanneries 02 

Saltworks 6 

Starch  manufactories    2 


Blacking  manufactories    2 

Meat'   preserving     and      salting 

works       6 

Potteries 9 

Glass  works 1 

(Dopper  smeltinc  works     1 

Iron  and  brass  foundries,  &c 27 

Gasworks   1 

Ship  and  boat  building,  repairing  12 

Flour  mills  223 

Oatmeal,  groat  mills I 


Of  the  479  establishments,  272  were  in  New  South  Wales,  41  in  the 
Port  Phillip  district,  99  in  Tasmania,  and  67  in  South  Australia.  There 
were  possibly  a  few  others  in  Western  Australia,  information  in  regard 
to  which  has  not  been  recorded. 

Whale-fishing,  although  now  almost  unknown  in  Australian  waters, 
at  one  time  held  a  very  important  place  amongst  the  industries  of  the 
country.  From  1791  onwards  there  are  records  of  the  take  of  vessels 
engaged  in  the  industry.  In  the  twenties  there  were  whaling  stations 
belonging  to  Sydney  merchants  in  various  parts  of  the  southern  seas, 
and  whale-fishing  was  afterwards  carried  on  from  a  Tasmanian  base  at 
Frederick  Henry  Bay  and  from  Portland  Bay,  Victoria.  The  colonists 
of  Western  Australia  had  also  engaged  in  the  whale  fishery,  whicii 
appears  to  have  been  continued  by  them  until  the  whales  had  practically 
disappeared  from  local  waters.  The  practice  of  Australian  whalers  of 
killing  the  calves,  in  order  to  secure  the  capture  of  the  mothers,  did 
great  damage  to  the  fishery  by  wastefully  thinning  out  the  product,  and 
in  1843  the  animal  was  remarked  as  becoming  somewhat  shy  and 
scarce  in  southern  seas.  By  the  year  1847,  the  industry  was  declining 
in  southern  waters  generally,  and  Australian  shipping  was  engaging 
more  exclusively  in  the  carrying  trade,  and  in  time  the  w hiding 
industry  was  prosecuted  mainly  by  American  vessels.  The  value  of 
the  total  quantity  of  whale  oil  exported  from  New  South  Wales  has 
been  estimated  at  about  £3,000,000,  and  from  Tasmania  at  about 
£1,200,000. 
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The  principal  exports  during  the  year  preceding  the  gold  discoveries 
were  wool,  tallow,  oil,  skins,  bark,  and  salt  beef.  Wool  has  been  one 
of  the  staple  products  of  the  country  from  the  earliest  days  of  the 
century,  although  in  some  years  the  product  of  the  fisheries  was  equally 
important.  Trade  was  almost  wholly  confined  to  the  United  Kingdom, 
and  in  ten  years,  1841-50,  the  quantity  of  wool  exported  to  that  country 
was: — 


lb. 

1841 12,»59,67I 

1842 17,433.780 

1843 17,589,712 

1844 24,160,687 

1845 21,866,270 


lb. 

1846 26,056,815 

1847 30,034,667 

1848 35,774,671 

1849 39,018,221 

1860 41,426,666 


The  value  of  the  wool  trade  for  the  year  1850  was  £1,992,369,  and 
the  shares  of  the  present  States,  according  to  quantity  and  value,  were : — 

Value, 
lb.  £ 

New  South  Wales  14,270,622  788,051 

Victoria    18,091,207  826,190 

South  Australia  2,841,131  113.259 

Western  Australia 368,695  16,000 

Tasmania 6,865,100  248,869 


Total 41,426,655        1,992,369 

Sperm  oil  was  principally  exported  from  Sydney  and  Hobart,  the 
value  of  the  trade  in  1850  being  £65,499,  a  slightly  larger  quantity 
being  despatched  from  Hobart  than  from  Sydney.  The  value  of  tallow 
exported  was  £311,900,  of  which  £167,858  was  sent  from  Sydney,  and 
£132,863  from  Melbourne.  In  1850  South  Australia  was  already  a 
copper  producing  country  of  some  importance,  and  its  export  of  metal 
and  ore  had  reached  £275,090.  Flour  was  also  becoming  an  item  of 
export  worth  considering  in  South  Australia  and  Tasmania,  the  former 
having  exported  in  1850  wheat  and  floui*  to  the  value  of  £41,491,  and 
the  latter  £34,565,  besides  providing  for  the  local  consumption. 

In  1850  the  export  of  domestic  produce,  including  products  of  fisheries, 
from  each  division  of  Australia  was : — 

£ 

New  South  Wales 1,158,868 

Victoria   1,022,064 

South  Australia 670,816 

Western  Australia..... 30,000 

Tasmania 668,000 


Industrial  Period — 1851-8. 

The  Gold  Discoveries, 

The  attention  of  the  people  of  Australia  during  the  period  extending 
from  the  year  1851  to  1858  was  chiefly  directed  to  gold-seeking.  The 
whole  period  was  one  of  rapid  growth  and  great  change.     It  is  chiefly 
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interesting  politically  on  account  of  the  initiation  of  responBible  govern- 
ment in  New  South  Wales,  Victoria,  South  Australia,  and  Tasmania^ 
and  commercially,  because  of  the  construction  of  the  first  railroads  and 
the  establishment  of  steam  communication  with  Great  Britain. 

The  discovery  of  gold  not  only  put  an  end  to  the  depression  of  ^M 
previous  period,  but  it  effected  a  revolution  in  all  industrial  relations. 
According  to  contemporary  evidence,  the  supply  of  labour  in  maej 
occupations  speedily  became  exhausted,  and  there  were  more  persons 
desirous  of  hiring  labourers  than  there  were  labourers  to  be  hired.  The 
diggings  drained  not  only  Melbourne  and  Sydney,  but  Adelaide,  Hobart, 
and  every  other  Australian  centre.  Most  branches  of  industry  and  all 
public  works  were  at  a  standstill.  In  New  South  Wales  the  sheep  and 
cattle  stations  were  deserted  by  their  hands  very  shortly  after  the  first 
great  discoveries  were  made,  and  for  a  time  it  was  impossible,  in  some 
parts  of  the  colony,  to  care  for  the  flocks  except  by  the  employment  of 
aborigines.  In  South  Australia,  during  1852  and  1853,  the  crops  would 
have  remained  unharvested  if  it  had  not  been  for  the  assistance  of  the 
blacks,  so  great  was  the  exodus  of  farming  hands.  In  Victoria,  where 
the  greatest  quantity  of  gold  was  found,  for  a  brief  period  no  other 
occupation  thian  gold  seeking  was  thought  of,  until  it  was  discovered  by 
the  reflecting  part  of  the  population  that  trade  offered  even  greater  and 
surer  prizes,  and  there  as  well  as  elsewhere  every  department  of  industry 
received  a  direct  stimulus.  In  Tasmania  the  people  became  so  infected 
with  the  epidemic  that  there  was  danger  of  the  island  becoioiiig 
depopulated.  The  able-bodied  men  left  by  every  boat,  and  Basses 
Straits  became  in  a  brief  period  a  populous  waterway  from  the  home 
of  hardship  and  toil  to  the  visionland  of  wealth.  So  great  was  the 
exodus  that  some  of  the  country  districts  were  utterly  deserted  by  tiie 
male  inhabitants. 

The  eight  or  nine  years  characterised  by  the  rage  of  the  gold  fever 
exercised  a  very  great  economic  effect  on  the  condition  of  the  working 
classes  ;  for  had  there  been  no  discovery  of  gold  it  is  not  improbable 
that,  with  respect  to  both  the  standard  of  living  and  the  remuneration 
of  labour,  the  conditions  existing  prior  tiO  1850  would  have  long  remained 
without  any  great  change  for  the  better.  In  those  days  the  standard 
of  labour  in  England  was  the  practical  test  of  the  condition  of  the 
working  classes  in  Australia,  who  were  thought  well  off  simply  because 
their  earnings  enabled  them  to  enjoy  comforts  beyond  the  reach  of  their 
fellows  in  the  Old  World.  Since  the  gold  era  this  has  been  changed, 
and  the  standard  now  made  for  themselves  by  Australian  workers  has 
no  reference  to  that  of  any  other  country.  The  attractions  of  the  gold- 
fields  had  also  a  roark^  subsequent  effect  upon  industries  of  an 
absolutely  different  character.  Many  men,  of  all  sorts  of  trades  and: 
professions,  who  were  drawn  to  these  shores  by  the  prospect  of  acquiring 
enough  of  the  precious  metal  to  ensure  their  independence,  remained  in 
the  country,  and  pursued  less  exciting  and  less  precarious  oalUn^B, 
while  gold-miners  themselves  in  many  cases  ceased  the  exploitation  of 
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tiie  mixwrai  w^ath  was  to  hKve  Buuie  them  rich,  and  turned  their 
ftttention  to  the  winning  of  silT^r,  ce^^per,  tin,  ooal,  and  oilier  minerftk. 

Another  effect  of  the  gold  rush  must  not  be  lost  sight  of.  Although 
Australia  had  ceased  to  be  a  plaoe  open  to  ihe  reception  of  British 
oonvicts,  yet  the  old  settled  parts  were  permeated  with  social  and 
economic  ideas  b^otten  of  the  transportataon  era.  The  men  who  had 
been  ccmvicts,  or  who  were  bom  of  convict  parents,  were  a  considerable 
element  in  the  population,  while  the  employers  had,  for  the  most  part, 
at  one  period  or  other  of  their  career,  be^i  masters  of  bond  labour.  A 
few  years  changed  all  iikda.  It  was  as  if  Australia  had  be^i  newly 
discovered.  €ertainly  the  country  was  reoolonised,  and  the  bond  popula- 
tion and  ih^ar  descendants  became  a  small  minority  of  the  population 
which  every  year  made  more  insignificant,  until  at  the  present  day  it  is 
only  in  out  of  the  way  comers  that  there  is  anything  to  remind  the 
observer  that  any  part  <^  Australia  was  at  one  time  a  penal  settlement. 

The  gold  fever  brought  to  Australia  not  only  young,  stalwart,  enters 
prising  men  of  great  endurance,  and  capable  of  sulapting  themselves  to 
almost  any  conditions  of  Hfe,  but  also  multitudes  of  others  whose  chief 
idea  was  that  wealth  could  be  acquired  almost  without  exertion. 
Unable  to  endure  the  hardships  of  the  d%ger'8  lot,  without  tnule  or 
profession,  and  capable  of  only  the  lightest  manuaJ  labour,  they  mostly 
drifted  back  to  the  chief  towns  ;  and  there  was  speedily  presented  the 
strange  spectacle  of  thousands  of  un^inployed  clamouring  for  govern- 
ment woi^,  while  the  more  stalwart  labourers  were  earning  extraordinary 
wages  in  the  gold-fields. 

At  the  height  of  the  gold  discovery  the  earnings  of  miners  in  some 
eases  were  prodigious.  Jhe  Gold  Commissioners  of  New  South  Wftles 
estimated  the  average  earnings  of  diggers  to  have  been  about  ^1  per 
day  ;  and  a  comparison  of  the  gold  yield  with  the  numbers  of  licenses 
issued  confirms  this  calculation.  In  Victoria  the  average  was  probably 
much  higher,  and  a  contemporary  calculation  fixes  the  earnings  at 
£42  10s.  per  month  for  each  miner  licensed  to  dig.  Making  allowance 
for  illicit  digging,  there  seems  ample  proof  that  in  the  first  half  of  1852 
the  average  of  idl  miners  could  hardly  have  been  less  than  30s.  per  day. 
At  one  period  50,000  persons  held  licenses  in  Victoria  and  31,000  in 
New  South  Wales  ;  and  if  allowance  be  made  for  the  great  number  of 
persons  who  evaded  payment  of  the  license  fee,  the  number  of  gold 
diggers  oould  scarcely  have  been  less  than  100,000  in  a  total  male 
population  in  Victoria  and  New  South  Wales  of  229,562. 

The  efiect  of  the  discoveries  on  wages  was  immediate  and  eittra- 
ordinary.  Governor  La  Trobe  of  Victoria,  in  a  despatch,  under  date 
12th  January,  1852,  remarks  on  the  diJBference  in  the  wages  paya!Ue 
immediately  before  and  after  the  goLd  discoveries.  The  wages  of 
shearers  rose  from  12s.  in  1850  to  20s.  in  1851  ;  of  reapers,  from  10s. 
to  20s.  and  25s.  per  acre;  of  common  labourers,  from  5s.  to  15b.  CHid 
20s.  p«*  dtLj  ;  of  coopers,  from  58.  to  10s, ;  of  shipwrights,  from  6s.  to 
IQsL  ;  of  wool-pressers,  from  3s.  6d.  to  7s.  and  86.  per  day  ;  sailors,  from 
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£4  to  £9  a  month  (from  £50  to  £100  being  offered  for  the  run  to 
England) ;  stokers,  from  £12  to  £20  a  month  ;  men  cooks,  from  20s.  and 
25s.  to  £2  and  £3  a  week  ;  waiters  at  hotels,  from  20s.  to  40s.  and  508.  a 
week ;  ostlers  and  stable-men,  from  21s.  to  50s.  a  week ;  men  servants  in 
town,  from  £25  and  £30  to  £50  and  £70  per  annum,  and  none  to  be 
had  even  at  these  wages ;  men  servants  in  the  country,  from  £20  and  £25 
to  £35  and  £40  ;  salesmen,  shopmen,  <l^c.,  from  25s.  and  35s.  to  40s.  and 
70s.  a  week  ;  porters,  from  12s.  and  15s.  to  25s.  and  35s.  a  week  ;  the 
increase  in  the  wage  of  female  servants  was  25  per  cent. ;  of  clerks  in  banks 
and  mercantile  houses,  20  to  50  per  cent.  ;  but  the  figures  given  by  the 
(Governor  denoted  only  the  beginning  of  the  advance  in  wages.  Prices 
rose  in  response  to  the  altered  conditions.  From  December,  1850,  to 
December,  1851,  the  prices  of  provisions,  etc.,  had  risen  as  follows: — 
Bread,  4  lb.  loaf,  from  5d.  to  Is.  4d.  and  Is.  8d. ;  butter,  from  Is.  2d. 
to  2s.  and  2s.  6d.  ;  cheese,  from  8d.  and  Is.  4d.  to  2s.' and  3s.  ;  fresh 
meat  doubled  ;  salt  meat  rose  from  Hd.  to  2^d. ;  ham,  from  8d.  and  Is. 
to  Is.  6d.  and  2s.  6d. ;  bacon,  from  6a.  and  8d.  to  2s.  per  lb. ;  fowls  and 
ducks,  from  3s.  and  3s.  6d.  to  5s.  and  6s.  a  couple ;  potatoes,  from  8s. 
to  12s.  and  15s.  a  cwt. ;  tobacco,  from  2s.  6d.  and  4s.  to  7s.  and  Ss.  a 
lb. ;  groceries  generally,  25  per  cent. ;  vegetables,  from  50  to  100  per 
cent ;  spirits,  wine,  beer,  etc.,  from  30  to  50  per  cent. ;  confectionery, 
50  per  cent.  ;  fruit,  100  per  cent  The  following  are  the  percentage 
rates  of  increase  on  the  prices  of  some  of  the  supplies  furnished  under 
contract  for  the  Government  service  of  Vigtoria  : — Candles,  60  per 
cent ;  fresh  beef,  33 J  per  cent. ;  salt  pork,  25  per  cent.  ;  bread,  50  per 
cent. ;  tea,  about  21  per  cent.  ;  sugar,  10  per  cent.  ;  soap,  20  per  cent. ; 
milk,  75  per  cent. ;  new  horse-shoes,  150  per  cent. ;  cost  of  removing 
old  ones,  350  per  cent. ;  printing,  100  per  cent. ;  saddlery,  75  per  cent. ; 
for  boots  and  shoes  no  tender  could  be  obtained.  "Old  furniture,"  remarks 
the  Gk>vernor,  "sells  at  about  75  per  cent,  advance  upon  the  former  price 
of  new.  Scarcely  any  mechanic  will  work ;  those  few  who  do,  receive  an 
advance  on  former  wages  of  from  200  to  350  per  cent." 

The  condition  of  things  just  described  may  be  looked  upon  as  chaotic, 
but  every  month  saw  the  prices  of  commodities  and  the  remuneration 
for  labour  more  systematised.  As  the  gold  discoveries  continued,  the 
wages  continued  to  rise,  but  there  was  an  essential  difference  between 
the  conditions  of  1851  and  1853.  In  the  former  year,  men's  ideas  of 
the  amount  of  the  wages  they  should  receive  were,  on  the  one  hand, 
tempered  by  the  remembrance  of  the  wages  paid  in  England  and  in  the 
colonies  before  the  discovery  of  gold,  and  on  the  other  they  were  excited 
by  the  boundless  possibilities  of  easily  acquired  wealth  which  loomed 
before  the  successful  digger,  and  their  demands  rose  and  fell  a<x;ording 
to  the  exigencies  of  the  employer.  In  1853  the  condition  of  things 
became  more  settled.  Wages  on  the  average  were  higher  than  in 
previous  years,  but  there  was  a  recognised  scale  for  the  payment  of  the 
principal  classes*  of  labourers  and  mechanics.  In  1853,  cai-penters^ 
wheelwrights,  and  bricklayers  received,  in  Melbourne,  15s.  per  day  with 
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board  and  lodging ;  masons,  without  board  and  lodging,  26s.  9d.  per 
day ;  bricklayers,  25s.  per  day ;  smiths  and  wheelwrights,  22s.  6d.  per 
day.  This  would  seem  to  fix  the  cost  of  board  and  lodging  at  about  £3 
lOs.  per  week.  In  the  following  year  the  wages  of  wheelwrights  reached 
30s.  per  day  ;  bricklayers,  30s.  per  day  ;  but  the  pay  of  carpenters  and 
other  mechanics  remained  about  the  same.  In  the  following  table  the 
wages  given  are  those  ruling  in  Sydney  during  the  period  named.  It 
must  be  remembered,  however,  that  in  some  instances  the  wages  quoted 
were  merely  nominal,  as,  owing  to  the  dearth  of  labour,  there  was  a  sus- 
pension of  many  trades  which  flourished  before  the  gold  discoveries,  and 
prices  quoted  are  those  paid  to  the  remnant  who  remained  in  town  : — 


Trade  or  Calling. 


1851.   1852.   1858.   1854.   1866.   1856.   1857. 


1868. 


Male^t  per  day^  without  board  and  lodffing. 


Bricklayers 

8.    d. 
6    0 

Blacksmiths    

6    8 

Ourpenters  

6    5 

Coolers 

Oabinetmakers  

Phimbers  and  glaziers 

Joiners 

Ironfounders 

Locksmiths 

Qoarrymen 

Shoemakers 

Wheelwrights 

6*  4 

Plasterers 

Painters    

Stonemasons  

t's 

s.  d. 

9  0 

9  0 

9  0 


9  0 
9"6 


s.  d. 

15  6 

12  9 

12  6 


15  0 

16  0 


16  0 


s.   s. 
25  to  90 
to  25 
15  to  20 
15  to  20 

15  to  20 
12  to  15 

16  to  20 

17  to  20 
16  to  20 

18  to  22 
18  to  21 

18*  to' 20 
25  to  80 
18  to  16/8 
25  to  30 


8.  S.  S. 
to  25 16  to  18 
to  161  8  to  13 
to  15 12  to  15 
to  12,12  to  14 
to  15  12  to  15 
to  12  9  to  12 
to  1512  to  15 
to  15 12  to  14 
to  16112  to  14 
to  1812  to  15 
to  18|12/6tol5 
to  22 12  to  14 
to  16 12  to  14 
to  16,13  to  17 
to  14 10  to  12 
. . .  |l2/6tol5 


s. 

12  to 
10  to 
10  to 
12  to 
12  to 

10  to 
12  to 
12  to 

11  to 
10  to 
14  to 
10  to 

12  to 
18  to 

8  to 

13  to 


10/6  toll/6 

10/6 
10  to  11 


Cooks  

Uonsemaids    

Lamidresses    

Nursemaids 

General  servants   . . . . 
Fiirm-house  servants 
Dairy-women 


Femaleg,  per  annum,  with  board  and  lodging. 

£     £     £     £ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

16  to  25 18  to  26 

24 

28 

28 

25 

28 

14  to  18 14  to  18 

17 

22 

22 

21 

17 

7  to  12 15  to  18 

20 

28 

28 

24 

23 

9  to  15,16  to  18 

17 

18 

18 

18 

18 

14  to  18 

16  to  18 

18 

28 

23 

22 

23 

18 

14 

15 

25 

22 

20 

19 

13 

14 

15 

25 

22 

20 

19 

10  to  11 
10/8  to  11 


£ 
26 


26 
19 
25 


In  Adelaide,  from  the  time  of  the  discovery  of  gold,  wages  were 
not  only  daily  advancing,  but  some  industries  came  to  a  complete 
standstill.  In  wheat  farming,  for  example,  it  was  impossible  to  procure 
white  labour  at  all,  and,  as  already  remarked,  settlers  were  glad  to  hire 
the  aborigines  to  gather  in  their  crops,  and  for  this  work  they  were 
paid  at  the  rate  of  10s.  an  acre.  As  mentioned  elsewhere,  Tasmania 
lost  a  large  portion  of  its  adult  population  to  Victoria,  but  those  who 
remained  behind  prospered  exceedingly.  Everything  the  island  pro- 
duced found  a  ready  market  and  at  highly  remunerative  prices. 

Prices  of  articles  of  ordinary  consumption  in  Victoria  have  already 
been  alluded  to.  All  over  Australia  the  prices  of  provisions  and  of  all 
articles  of  clothing  were,  during  this  golden  era,  largely  increased ; 
indeed,  there  was  hardly  a  commodity  in  the  market,  whether  of  use  or 
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of  luxury,  the  price  of  which  might  not  be  described  as  '^  hakcy,^  In 
1853  bread  sold  in  Sydney  at  3^^  to  4d«  per  lb.  and  potatoes  at  13s.  per 
cwt.,  but  certain  lines  of  provisions  were  fairly  reasonable ;  for  instance, 
tea  was  quoted  at  Is.  4d.  per  lb.,  sugar  at  3^,  fresh  meat  at  3d., 
butter  at  Is.  &d.,  brandy  at  23s.  per  gallon,  and  imported  beer  at  56.  per 
gallon ;  flour,  however,  was  quoted  at  3d  per  llx,  the  price  per  ton 
ranging  between  X20  and  £27,  House  rents,  of  course,  roee  witb  the 
influx  of  population.  In  3ielboume,  the  sudden  increase  of  popolatioD 
raised  house  rents  to  an  unparalleled  height,  and  for  a  oonaderable 
time  a  large  proportion  of  the  community  lived  in  tents.  This,  of 
course,  gave  an  extraordinary  stimulus  to  building,  and  partly  from 
this  reason,  and  partly  on  account  of  the  mercantile  failures  consequent 
on  the  ovex^trading  of  1853  and  1854,  the  year  1855  witnessed  a  kesTy 
iaH  in  rents,  so  that  in  that  year  they  did  not  exceed  half  the  aroonnt 
paid  three  years  previously. 

In  Sydney,  the  number  of  persons  requiring  house  room  was  so  much 
in  excess  of  the  accommodation  available  in  habitable  dwellings  that 
the  census  of  1856  enumerates  no  fewer  than  709  houses  as  being  in 
occupation  although  still  in  the  hands  of  the  builder.  As  illustzaitive 
of  the  exigencies  oi  the  time  in  this  particular,  it  is  interesting  to  note 
that  out  of  39,807  dwellings  1,709  were  tents,  31  were  drays,  and  $4 
were  ships  used  as  residences.  Of  the  total  number  of  habitations  in 
New  South  Wales,  23,709  were  built  of  wood,  and  of  such  in€eniNr 
materials  as  bark,  slabs,  wattle  and  daub,  and  the  like,  and  225  of 
iron,  while  more  than  one-third  of  the  dwellings  were  roofed  with 
bark  and  thatch.  Owing  to  the  dearth  and  dearness  of  skilled  l&boui^ 
a  large  number  of  houses  were  imported  in  pieces,  ready  to  be  put 
together  with  little  or  no  carpentering  work  beyond  making  the  founda- 
tions and  driving  the  naUs.  Some  of  these  were  still  to  be  seen  in  the 
vicinity  of  Sydney  and  other  towns  until  within  recent  years. 

The  discovery  of  gold  had  an  almost  immediate  efiect  in  establishing 
Melbourne  as  the  largest  city  of  Australia,  and  Yrctoria  as  the  most 
important  state.  The  total  trade  of  Victoria,  New  South  Wales^  and 
South  Australia  with  places  outside  their  boundaries  during  the  ei^t 
years  was  as  given  in  the  following  table.  The  preponderance  of 
Yictona  is  evident. 


New  South  Wales. 

Victoria. 

South  Australia. 

Tasmania. 

Wcetflm 

Year 

AtiBtialiiL, 

Imports. 

Exports. 

Imports.    Exports. 

1 

Iiu  ports. 

Exports. 

Imp. 

l&p. 

£ 

& 

£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

X            £     i     . 

1861 

1.503,931 

1,796,912 

1,056,4»7 

1,422,909 

6fiO,777 

602,087 

«4i.eo0 

ee5,79o  5e..=v>^  ?«.<'^ 

1852 

1,900,436 

4,604,034 

4,069,742 

7,4.''il,549 

798,811 

1,787,741 

860,488 

l,.'-,09,S83|   97.:.       :; 

1S53 

0,342,397 

4,523,34015,842,637 

11,061,544 

2,336,290 

2,241,814 

2,273,397 

1,756,810 

12«.T;:->  ■■!  ■  ■ 

1864 

5,981,063 

4. 050, 12ti  17,659,061 

11,775,204 

2,147,107 

1,322,822 

2,6tt4,680 

1,433,021 

12^,■ 

1855 

4,6(18,519 

2,884,130  12,007,939 

13.493,338 

1,370,938 

988,215 

1,559,797 

1,423.629 

lo:.. 

W5e 

5,460.971 

3,430,83014,962,269 

15,489,760 

1,366,529 

1,665,740 

1,442,106 

1.207,802 

122,; 

1857 

6,720,408 

4,011,952  17,256,209 

15.079,512 

1.623,022 

1.958,572 

1,271.087 

1,354,6.15 

94,^,1-:  .iw..-,. 

1868 

6,059,866 

4,186,277  15,108,249 

13,989.209 

1,769.351 

1,512,185 

1,328,612 

1,151,609 

144.SK«]7S,ftW 
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Thit  GxcesB  of  the  imports  ia  Tery  marked  in  the  yemrs  immedBately 
Mlewing  the  discoveries,  and  lodicateB  the  indow  ef  ea^^tod  aMsoom- 
panying  the  immigraiits  who  poured  into  the  ooantry  from.  Eftvepe  and 
eisewhere.  Dfning  the  eigbt  years  iaoloded  in  the  foregoing  table  the 
excess  of  arriTals  over  departnres  was  at  least  450,000>  probaJ>ly  more ; 
mad  if  each  of  these  immignuitB  brooght  with  him  not  more  Uian  £M^ 
iAuirr  capital  alone  would  repr«Bent  J&l  1,250,000.  The  imports  com- 
prised manufactured  goods  and  articles  of  luxury,  and  the  exports  were 
almost  exclusively  g^  and  wool,  and  other  rww  matacial,  tl^  produce 
of  the  pastoral  industry.  As  alreMly  mentioned,  the  product  of  the 
flouthem  fisheries  had  greatly  ftdlea  off  by  the  b^iamng  ol  ^e  period^ 
and  the  export  of  oil,  etc,  averaged  for  five  years  between  £25,000 
and  £30,000  per  annnm.  In  1858  the  exports  of  the  fisheries  had 
fallen  to  £1,450  ;  in  1859  to  £502  ;  and  in  1860  to  £136.  With  ikte 
last-named  year,  the  industry,  around  which  cluster  so  many  historicai 
associations,  and  whidi  is  so  peculiarly  reminiscent  of  t^e  early  days  ol 
.Aastralian  settlement,  practically  disappears,  although  a  few  kifiing 
assays  have,  from  time  to  time,  been  made  to  revive  it  in  southern 
-waters,  and  small  qvanlities  of  oil  are  still  exported. 

The  actual  export  of  gold  from  Australia  cannot  now  be  stated  with 
exactness.  The  figures  given  in  the  following  table  show  the  experts 
in  excess  of  the  imports  registered  in  the  Customs  houses,  but  doubUess 
there  was  a  large  export  of  which  no  account  was  rendered  to  the 
authorities,  for,  though  the  influx  of  population  was  great,  the  depar- 
tnres were  also  numerous,  and  every  siiip  that  left  Melbourne  carried 
with  it  more  or  less  gold  in  the  possession  of  returning  diggers. 


Year. 

Victoria. 

New  South  Wales. 

• 

£ 

1861 

508,013 

468,336 

1862 

6^912,416 

2,660,946 

1863 

11,090,643 

1,781,172 

1854 

9,214,093 

773,209 

1855 

11,070,270 

664,694 

185a 

11,9^458 

689,174 

1867 

10,987,591 

674,477 

1858 

10,107,836 

1,104,175 

The  figures  for  Victoria  are  from  the  Customs  returns,  and  in  the 
earlier  years  are  probably  far  below  the  actual  amounts.  Competent 
Authorities  estimate  the  yield  of  1852  at  fifteen  millions,  or  about  ei^t 
pMllioTta  in  excess  of  the  official  returns. 
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The  forego  ng  table  explains  the  tremendous  attraction  which  the 
southern  colony  possessed  for  the  population  of  the  Australasian  group 
The  imports  into  Victoria  during  1854  were  no  less  than  £17,659,051 ; 
it  is  therefore  easy  to  understand  how  it  happened  that,  for  a  period,  the 
parent  colony  was  quite  eclipsed  by  the  growth  of  its  own  ofif-shoot,  and 
that  the  commerce  of  the  South  Pacific  gravitated  to  Melbourne.  During 
a  single  month  as  many  as  152  ships  arrived  in  Port  Phillip,  conveying 
thither  12,000  immigrants. 

Agriculture  was  greatly  neglected  during  the  days  of  the  gold  fever. 
In  New  South  Wales  about  one-third  of  the  area  went  out  of  cultiva- 
tion, the  acreage  falling  from  198,000  acres  in  1850  to  131,000  acres  in 
1852 ;   in  Victoria  there  was  a  reduction  from  52,000  acres  to  34,000 

n  the  same  period ;  in  Tasmania  and  South  Australia  there  were  also 
considerable  reductions  in  the  area  cropped.  The  check  to  the  industry 
was,  however,  only  temporary,  as  the  ultimate  effect  of  tlie  gold  disr 
coveries  upon  agriculture  was  extremely  stimulating.  In  Victoria, 
especially,  there  was  a  great  expansion.  In  1853  the  breadth  of  land 
cropped  was  34,000  acres;  in  six  years  this  had  been  increased  to  41 9,000 
acres.  In  1857  the  cultivated  area  in  Victoria  exceeded  that  of  New 
South  Wales  by  50,000  acres,  a  superiority  which  was  afterwards  greatly 
added  to  and  is  maintained  to  this  day. 

The  progress  of  agriculture  in  each  state  may  be   seen  from   the 

ollowing  figures : — 


Area 

UNDER  Crop. 

Year 

New  South 
Wales. 

Victoria. 

South 
Australia. 

Western 
Australia. 

Tasmania. 

TotaL 

1860 

1854 

868 

acres. 
198,056 
131,867 
'  223,295 

acres. 

62,341 

64,905 

298.960 

acres. 

64,728- 
129,692 
264,462 

acres. 
7,419 
13,979 
20,904 

acres. 
168,820 
127,732 
229,489 

acres. 

491,364 

458,165 

1,037,110 

The  principal  crops  grown  were  wheat,  oats,  potatoes,  and  hay, 
chiefly  wheaten  and  oaten  ;  but  there  were  signs  of  attention  being  paid, 
especially  in  Victoria  and  Tasmania,  to  fruit-growing  and  other  forms 
of  culture  requiring  less  land  and  more  labour.  • 

The  influence  of  the  gold  discoveries  on  the  pastoral  industry  was 
twofold — on  the  one  hand  retarding  its  development  by  depriving  it  of 
labour,  and  on  the  otiier,  encouraging  it  by  the  creation  of  a  demand  for 
carcase  meat.  Before  the  discoveries,  fat  sheep  sold  in  the  Melbourne 
market  at  10s.  to  12s.,  in  1852  the  price  was  30s.,  and  higher  prices 
were  subsequently  obtained.     During  the  whole  period  the  value  of  the 
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carcase  steadily  gained  on  that  of  the  wool,  and  it  is  not  sui^prising,  there- 
fore, that  the  increase  of  the  flocks  was  arrested.  This  was  especially 
the  case  in  Victoria,  where  the  number  of  sheep  depastured  fell  from 
6,589,923  in  1851  to  4,577,872  in  1855.  In  New  South  Wales  the 
number  of  sheep  fluctuated  according  to  the  requirements  of  the  southern 
districts,  but  there  was  no  tendency  for  the  flocks  to  increase.  In  1859 
the  number  of  sheep  depastured  fell  to  5,162,671,  or  three  millions 
below  the  figures  of  some  previous  years,  a  result  brought  about  by  the 
demand  for  restocking  in  Victoria,  and  the  opening  up  of  new  country 
in  Queensland. 

In  the  first  years  of  the  colony's  history  the  coastal  belt  only  was  avail- 
able for  settlement,  but  with  the  crossing  of  the  Blue  Mountains,  in  1813, 
a  new  horizon  stretched  before  the  pastoral  imagination,  and  with  each 
successive  discovery  by  Oxley  or  Cunningham  or  Mitchell  or  Hume,  plain 
was  added  to  plain  of  pasture,  and  the  paths  of  the  explorers  were 
dotted  with  chains  of  squattages.  In  the  earliest  years  of  pastoral 
settlement  it  was  customary  for  stock-breeders  to  drive  their  herds 
to  the  nearest  unoccupied  good  country  when  they  increased  beyond 
the  grazing  capabilities  of  their  pasturages.  In  this  manner  the 
river-courses  in  the  western  districts  became  stocked,  and  the  country 
bordering  them  occupied.  The  practice  came  into  vogue  when  cattle  were 
decreasing  in  value,  and  when,  therefore,  it  was  absolutely  necessary  to 
breed  them  at  the  least  expense.  These  herds  were,  however,  inferior 
in  strain.  They  frequently  became  wild  and  unmanageable,  and  it  was 
only  with  the  influx  of  population  during  the  gold  fever  days,  when  high 
prices  were  paid  for  meat,  that  they  acquired  any  value.  The  cattle, 
nevertheless,  showed  that  the  interior  country  was  good  for  stock-grazing, 
and  proved  that  land  which  had  hitherto  been  regarded  as  a  desert  was 
very  fattening  pasture ;  for  they  had  discovered  "  salt-bush,"  a  fodder 
plant  which  retains  its  vitality  when  other  kinds  of  herbage  have  long 
withered  away.  The  grazing  value  of  the  river  country,  or  Riverina, 
has  never  since  been  challenged. 

There  were  in  eflfect  three  great  waves  of  pastoral  settlement  which 
swept  over  Australia.  The  first  is  that  just  alluded  to,  which  flowed 
over  the  inland  plains  between  the  colonies  of  New  South  Wales,  Vic- 
toria, and  South  Australia.  The  second  rolled  farther  north,  and  beyond 
the  occupied  country,  as  far  as  the  central  basin  of  the  continent.  The 
third  went  still  northward  to  the  downs  of  Queensland.  The  first  migra- 
tion of  stock  arose  from  the  demands  for  meat  made  by  the  gold-diggers. 
The  success  of  this  pioneer  movement  inspired  the  second  experiment, 
which  was  prompted  by  the  demand  for  wool.  The  third  essay  in  pas- 
toral settlement  was  occasioned  by  the  maintained  and  increasing  value 
of  all  squatting  property. 

The  first  of  these  migrations  alone  concerns  the  industrial  history  of 
the  gold  period,  and  began  immediately  the  first  fever  of  discovery  had 
abated,  and  was  the  chief  factor  in  producing  the  agrarian  agitation 
which  marked  the  following  decade. 
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The  following  is  a  statement  of  the  values  of  the  chief  articleB  of 
pastoral  produce  exported  in  the  years  named  : — 


Year. 

Wool. 

TbUow  and  Lard. 

Skins  and  Hides. 

1851 
1855 
1859 

£ 
1,979,527 
3,170,640 
4,236,693 

£ 

237,402 

152,376 

48,085 

£ 

32,284 

69,602 

271.349 

The  actual  number  of  stock  depastured  in  Australia  was  as  follows: — 


Year. 

Sheep. 

Homed  CaUle. 

Horses. 

Swine. 

1851 

,  17,515,798 

1,924,482 

167.220 

109,911 

1852 

18,002,140 

2,075,256 

186,092 

132,093 

1853 

17,191,146 

2,141,526 

183,360 

123,033 

1854 

17,249,581 

2.256,639 

208.133 

112,062 

1B55 

17,065,979 

2,697,890 

231,056 

131,431 

1856 

16,193,035 

3,054.592 

262,448 

212,582 

1857 

17,091,798 

3,180,042 

289,027 

217.352 

1858 

17,205,653 

3,217,600 

332,381 

196,636 

1859 

15,443,617 

3,275,850 

353,388 

245,367 

Upon  the  manufacturing  industry  the  first  effect  of  the  gold  rush  was 
disastrous ;  but  there  was  an  immediate  change,  especially  in  Victoria, 
where  the  camps  of  the  diggers  soon  became  thriving  towns.  It  was  to 
the  population  attracted  to  the  country  by  the  gold  discoveries  that 
the  manufactories  owed  their  subsequent  revival  and  the  labour  required 
to  operate  them.  The  statistics  of  these  states  are  not  complete  enon^ 
to  enable  a  statement  of  the  progress  of  the  manufacturing  industry  to 
be  given ;  but  it  is  evident,  from  the  rapid  increase,  after  the  year  1855, 
in  the  number  and  variety  of  establishments,  that  the  ultimate  effect 
of  the  gold  discoveries  upon  the  manufacturing  industry  was  extremely 
stimulating. 

Reference  has  already  been  made  to  the  opening  up  of  steam  com- 
munication with  England  in  1852,  during  which  year  the  ^'  Chusan,'' 
the  "  Australia,"  and  the  "  Great  Britain  " — ^the  last-named  die  largest 
ship  afloat  at  that  time— visited  Australia.  In  1856  a  steam  service, 
of  anything  but  a  satisfactory  character,  was  carried  on  by  the  Penin- 
sular and  Oriental  Company  and  the  Royal  Mail  Company ;  but  the 
days  of  efficient  ocean  communication  were  still  to  come.  These  early 
essays,  however,  had  no  small  effect  in  encouraging  the  colonistB  to 
agitate  for  something  better,  and  proposals  were  made  for  the  estaUi^ 
ment  of  a  line  of  mail-packets  via  Panama,  but  they  did  not  bear  fruit 
until  the  year  1866. 

The  history  of  railway  construction  is  elsewhere  dealt  with.  It  was 
not  until  1846  that  the  people  of  Australia  began  to  awaken  to  the 
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advantages  of  railroad  communication,  and  not  nntil  two  years  after- 
wards that  a  company  was  formed  to  constmct  a  railway  fix>m  Sydney 
to  Farramatta  and  Liverpool  This  line  was  commenced  in  1850  and 
partly  completed  in  1855.  Meanwhile,  the  discovery  of  gold  had  been 
made,  and  attention  was  directed  to  railway  constmciion  in  Melbourne, 
and  in  1854  the  first  line  in  Australia  was  opened  for  traffic;  it  ran 
from  Melbourne  to  Port  Melbourne,  and  was  2|  miles  long.  For  some 
years  railway  construction  languished,  the  enthusiasm  of  its  advoeates 
being  doubtless  considerably  damped  by  the  reflection  that  the  short  line 
from  Sydney  to  Parramatta — onfy  14  miles  in  length — cost  £700,000, 
or  X50,000  a  mile.  The  progress  of  railway  construction  is  shown  by 
the  following  figures,  which  give  the  length  of  line  open  for  traffic  in  the 
years  named : — 

MUet.  Yean.  MOec 


Years. 
1864  . 

1855  . 

1856  . 


2i 

1867 

161 

1858 

321 

ISM 

117 
132 
171 


With  steam  communication  to  other  parts  of  the  world,  and  the 
introduction  into  Australia  of  the  railway  system,  new  markets  were 
being  created  for  the  trade  in  coal,  although  it  was  not  before  the 
subsidence  of  tlie  gold  fever  that  they  began  to  be  availed  of.  The 
quantity  of  coal  raised  in  1852  was  67,404  tons,  and  in  1858  over  three 
times  as  much,  viz.,  216,397  ton&  In  1850  and  1851  the  price  of  ooal 
ranged  from  9s.  to  10s.  per  ton ;  in  1852  it  had  risen  to  over  80s.  per 
ton,  although  it  did  not  remain  for  an  extended  period  at  this  high 
figure.  The  quantity  and  value  of  the  production  of  this  mineral  during 
the  period  under  review  were  as  follow  : — 


Year. 

Quantity  ndsed. 

Average  price 
per  ton. 

value. 

tons. 

8.    d. 

£ 

1852 

67,404 

10  11 

36,885 

1853 

96,80e 

16    2 

78,06» 

1854 

1)6,642 

30    6 

110,380 

1856 

137,076 

13    0 

89,082 

1856 

189,960 

12    5 

117,906 

1857 

210,434 

14    1 

148,158 

1858 

216^7 

15    0 

163,lfl2 

The  whole  of  this  coal  was  mined  in  New  So«th  Wales. 
During  the  whole  of  this  period  con»deraUe  activity  was  shown  in 
testing  the  navigable  waters  of  the  Continent,  and  repoEited  ^forts 
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made  to  open  up  communication  by  way  of  the  rivers  Murray  and 
Darling,  which,  of  course,  had  a  corresponding  influence  on  the  great 
pastoral  industry  by  affording  means  of  cheap  transit  for  the  leading 
staple  of  the  interior.  In  1853,  W.  K.  Randall,  in  his  small  steamer, 
the  "  Mary  Anne,"  was  the  first  to  proceed  up  the  Murray,  and  even- 
tually he  reached  Maiden's  Punt,  as  the  crossing  from  Echuca  to  Moama 
was  then  named.  In  the  same  year  Captain  Cadell  proceeded  in  a 
steamer  up  the  Murray  to  near  Albury  "  with  the  greatest  ease  and 
success."  This  voyage  attracted  marked  attention,  and  was  the  cause  of 
the  inauguration  of  regular  steam-service  on  the  river.  Captains  Cadell, 
Johnson,  and  Robertson,  and  Mr.  Randall,  subsequently  followed  up  the 
original  essays  in  the  direction  of  inland  river  navigation  by  steaming 
up  the  courses  of  the  Murrumbidgee,  the  Darling,  the  Barwon,  and 
the  Edwards,  thus  making  accessible  to  population,  and  opening  up  to 
the  wool-growing  industry,  an  enormous  expanse  of  territory.  In  the 
north,  A.  C.  Gregory  (in  search  of  Leichhardt),  Dalrymple,  and  other 
explorers,  were  successively  unlocking  to  the  squatters,  who  followed 
closely  in  their  wake,  the  broad  areas  of  pasturage,  whose  almost 
immediate  occupation  advanced  the  northern  congeries  of  squatting 
localities,  known  as  the  Moreton  Bay  District,  in  rapid  strides  to  the 
dignity  of  the  Colony  of  Queensland.  It  is  noteworthy,  and  dLstinctly 
characteristic  of  the  period,  that  by  the  year  1854  the  purchase  of  land 
for  agricultural  purposes  had  almost  ceased,  territory  being  taken  up 
instead  in  large  tracts  by  pastoral  lessees  for  grazing  purposes. 

The  population  of  Australia  in  1850  was  480,120;  in  1855  it  had 
risen  to  821,452,  and  in  1860  to  1,141,563.  The  tendency  to  crowd 
into  the  cities  was  ah-eady  visible;  in  1861  Melbourne  held  139,916 
people,  and  Sydney  95,789,  or  together  235,705,  a  total  representing 
one-fifth  of  the  population  of  the  continent. 

Industrial  Period — 1859-62. 

The  three  years,  1860-62,  may  be  regarded  as  a  transition  period, 
during  which  the  country  was  undergoing  the  process  of  recovery  from 
the  days  of  excitement  and  dreams  of  chance,  when  the  wealthy  specu- 
lator of  one  moment  became  the  beggared  adventurer  of  the  next,  and 
the  outcast  of  many  years  the  millionaire  of  as  many  months.  The 
community  was  vaguely  restless,  as  though  beginning  to  realise  that  the 
golden  era  of  its  recent  experience  was  drifting  into  a  prosaic  period  of 
sterner  conditions  and  slower  and  more  arduous  growth.  There  were 
many,  however,  still  in  the  daily  expectation  of  hearing  of  new 
discoveries  as  rich  as  those  of  the  previous  decade,  and  these  refused 
to  accept  the  conditions  of  settled  industry,  while  the  rumour  of  a  new 
find  was  sufficient  to  entice  them  away  from  the  employment  they 
chanced  at  the  time  to  be  following. 

The  production  of  gold  in  1859  was  nearly  ten  and  a  half  millions,  of 
which  one  and  a  quarter  million  was  from  New  South  Wales,  and  the 
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balance  from  Victoria.     The  following  was  the  yield  during  tho  four 
years  embraced  in  this  period  : — 


Year. 

Victoria. 

New  South 
Wales. 

Other  Districts. 

Total 

1859 
1860 
1861 
1862 

£ 
9,122,868 
8,626,800 
7,869,812 
6,633,124 

£ 
1,269,127 
1,465,373 
1,806,171 
2,467,780 

£ 
730 

12,442 

£ 

10,382,725 

10,092,173 

9,675,983 

9,113,346 

It  will  be  seen  that,  in  spite  of  the  improvement  in  New  South  Wales 
the  total  gold  won  was  steadily  declining.  The  earnings  of  the  working 
miner  were  diminishing  at  even  a  greatei  ratio  than  the  foregoing 
figures  indicate,  with  the  natural  and  immediate  result  that  there  was 
a  return  of  gold- seekers  to  their  original  or  other  pursuits.  Agricul- 
ture naturally  received  more  attention,  but  many  successful  miners 
made  investments  in  squattages,  and  both  for  farming  and  grazing  there 
arose  a  persistent  demand  for  the  acquisition  of  state  lands  on  more 
equitable  terms  than  had  hitherto  prevailed  in  Victoria  and  New 
South  Wales. 

The  renewal  of  attention  to  agrarian  pursuits  was  general  throughout 
Australia.  Victoria  and  South  Australia  had  about  equal  areas  under 
tillage,  although  the  value  of  crop  was,  perhaps,  greatest  in  the  first- 
named.  Victoria  had  benefited  most  by  the  gold  discoveries,  both 
directly  and  indirectly,  and  was  now  in  all  important  respects  the 
leading  state.  It  was  the  chief  financial  centre,  and  had  the  largest 
population,  trade,  acreage  under  tillage,  and  mining  yield,  as  well  as  a 
larger  number  of  sheep,  and  perhaps  sheep  of  a  better  class  than  pos- 
sessed by  any  of  its  neighbours.  New  South  Wales  stood  first  in  regard 
to  the  possession  of  cattle  and  horses ;  Queensland  and  South  Australia 
had  already  large  interests  in  live  stock,  especially  in  sheep  and  cattle ; 
and  Tasmania  depastured  more  sheep  than  it  does  at  the  present  time, 
while  the  number  of  cattle  and  horses  in  the  state  was  considerable. 
The  following  were  the  numbers  of  stock  of  each  class  at  the  close  of 
the  year  1862 :— 


SUte. 

Sheep. 

CatUe. 

Horses. 

New  South  Walee 

6,145,651 
6,764,851 
4,553,353 
3,431,000 
295,666 
1,616,225 

2,620,383 

576,601 

637,296 

258,342 

36,887 

83,143 

273,389 

Victoria  

86,067 
36,532 

QneATiBland 

South  Australia 

56,251 
12,099 

Western  Australia    

Tasmaoia                ... 

20,742 

Total 

22,806,746 

4,212,652 

485,080 
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The  area  under  crop  at  the  doee  of  the  year  1862  was  1,549,25^ 
acres.  In  South  Australia  the  acreage  was  494,511 ;  in  YictorWi 
465,430 ;  in  New  South  Wales,  302,138 ;  and  in  Tasmania,  253,050. 
The  beginoiing  of  an  imp(Niiant  industry  was  made  in  Queensland, 
though  the  area  in  crop  was  only  6,067  acres,  while  in  Western 
Australia  the  cultivated  area  was  28,059  acres.  The  importance 
already  assumed  by  South  Australia  is  very  noticeable,  and  from  this 
period  that  state  and  Victoria  continued  to  make,  for  twenty  years, 
rapid  and  almost  equal  progress,  until  in  1892  the  superiority  in  agri- 
cultural interests  fell  to  Victoria,  where  it  has  remained.  Although 
New  South  Wales  had  many  advantages  over  the  southern  states,  its 
agricultural  progress  was  astonishingly-  slow  ;  in  point  of  fact,  its  posi- 
tion was  little  in  advance  of  Tasmania  so  far  as  concerned  acreage,  and 
probably  below  it  m  point  of  value. 

The  permanent  effect  of  the  gold  discoveries  on  the  industries  of 
Australia  is  best  seen  in  the  trade  returns^  and  especially  in  the  figures 
relating  to  exports.  In  1850  the  total  value  of  exports  from  Australia 
was  £3,584,000  ;  in  1856,  when  the  gold  production  was  at  its  height, 
the  vahie  was  £21,794,000;  in  1861  it  was  £23,166,607 ;  and  thereafter 
the  values  showed  a  constant  tendency  to  increase.  The  phrase  that 
the  gold  discoveries  "precipitated  Australia  into  nationhood**  is  na 
poetic  exaggeration,  but  an  actual  fact. 

The  progress  made  in  railway  construction  during  this  period  was  far 
from  sacis^tory.  The  Governments  of  the  different  states  were  not 
wanting  in  enterprise,  but  it  was  difficult  to  obtain  money  at  a  rate  of 
interest  sufficiently  low  to  warrant  them  in  borrowing  ;  and  even  if  loans 
at  moderate  rates  could  be  raised,  the  prospect  of  sufficient  traffic 
being  obtained  to  make  the  railways  pay  was  not  assured.  In  IS62 
the  length  of  line  open  for  traffic  was  368  miles,  viz.,  214  miles  in 
Victoria,  98  miles  in  New  South  Wales,  and  56  in  South  Australia. 

Allusion  has  been  made  to  the  demand  for  land  which  set  in  after 
the  more  easily  worked  gold  deposits  had  been  exhausted  and  erstwhile 
gold-seekers  were  compelled  to  look  round  for  other  means  of  liveliliood. 
The  beginning  of  the  sixties  marks  the  inception  of  the  agrarian  legis- 
lation and  agitation  for  cheap  land  that  has  persisted  in  every  state  U> 
the  present  day.  New  South  Wales  led  the  way  by  passing  a  law, 
under  t^e  provisions  of  which  land  was  obtainable  by  free  selection 
before  survey.  Sir  John  Robertson's  Land  Act — ^the  measure  referred 
to — came  into  operation  in  1861,  and  the  new  principle  it  initiated  had 
lasting,  if  not  immediately  apparent,  effect  on  the  condition  of  the 
working  classes,  giving  them  opporttznitieB  for  employment  not  previ- 
ously open  to  them.  Hie  main  prindiple  of  the  measure^  which  did  so 
much  to  aesist  recovery  trom  the  3md  level  of  conditioeathat  prev^ailed 
at  the  time,  is  embodied  in  the  following  clause : — ^  Aay  pevses  may, 
upon  any  Land  Office  day,  tender  to  1^  Land  Agent  for  the  disftrict  a 
written  application  for  the  conditional  purchase  of  any  such  lands,  not 
less  than  40  acres  nor  more  than  320  acres,  at  the  price  of  20s.  per  acre. 
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and  may  pay  to  such  Land  Agent  a  depovft  oi  S&  par  ^entam  ti  the 
pnrdiase  mon^  tbereof.  And,  if  no  other  appMcatian  and  deposit  lor 
the  same  land  be  tendered  at  the  eame  tone,  sach  person  shall  he 
declared  the  conditional  parduser  hereof  at  the  price  aforesaid." 

The  free  selecrtor  of  any  portion  of  C^rowm  lands  had  three  years' 
credit  tor  the  payment  of  theiemainder  of  his  parchase-money.  SbeaM 
he,  after  that  time,  be  unable  or  disinclined  to  make  pajrment,  ^ahtthf 
was  grmted  him  to  defer  instalments  for  an  indefinite  period  on  paying 
5  per  cent,  interest  per  aBBmn  on  the  prin^pal  amoant  remaining 
xnq)aid  It  iras  also  provided  that  the  porchaser  of  any  area  of  land 
from  40  to  320  acres  shonld  be  entitled  to  thi«e  times  the  extent  of  his 
purchase  for  grazing  ground,  so  long  as  it  shooM  not  be  daimed  by  any 
other  free  seleeter.  Certain  conditions  were  imposed  regarding  resideiioe, 
which  came  to  be  more  honoared  in  1^  breach  than  in  th^  obaerrance. 

No  other  state  dealt  so  lavi^y  with  its  waste  lands  as  did  New 
South  Wales.  The  amendnaents  made  by  Victoria  were  more  caotiaus, 
and  it  was  not  imtil  18^  that  the  principle  of  feee  selection,  as  in  vogae 
in  New  Sooth  Wales,  was  adopted.  The  pressme  of  pc^ndation  hom 
abroad  was  not  so  great  in  Tssmania,  Soitth  Aastralia,  and  Western 
Anstrafia  as  to  compel  agrarian  l^islation  of  a  revolutiaDary  character, 
and  in  each  of  these  states  the  amendments  in  the  law,  though  freqneHt^ 
were  snch  as  to  conserve  the  public  estate.  In  the  period  trader  reriew 
Queensland  was  only  beginning  its  career  as  an  independent  state,  and 
having  a  vast  territory  to  dispose  of,  which  did  not  offer  the  strase 
attractions  as  were  otSered  by  the  southern  provinces,  its  land  l^slation 
was  marked  by  extreme  Hberality  to  the  intending  settler. 

The  period  1859*62  was  pecuHarly  one  of  transition  so  far  as  wi^es 
weae  oonoerned  ;  there  were  no  recognised  trade  rates,  and  even  in  the 
same  year  there  were  occasional  variati(ms,  sometimes  as  many  as  lour 
in  the  daily  wages  of  artisans.  An  example  of  this  may  be  given  for 
the  year  1861.,  In  that  year  the  daily  wages  of  masons  working  in 
Melboome  fell  from  14s.  in  April  to  ISs.  in  July  and  12s.  in  October,, 
and  the  wages  of  bricklayers  wwe,  in  the  same  months,  12s.,  lls^  and 
lOs.  per  day.  Other  trades  were  somewhat  similarly  affected.  The 
following  were  the  current  wages  in  the  closing  months  of  the  year& 
named,  in  Melbourne  and  Sydney  : — 


Tk«de  or  Calling. 


186». 


Melbourne    Sydaej.    Melbonmei  Sydney. 


1882. 


Melbourne    Sydaey. 


Bciekh^rg ^,.„... 

Carp^Btcrs 

Blackaniths 

Ocaflwl  Laboorert 

Ceneml  Servants  (female) 


8.    d. 
14    % 


11 
12 


n    6 
11    0 

7    6 

per  week. 

10    0 


8.  d. 

11  6 

li)  6 

10  6 

10  6 

10  6  j 

S  0 


8.  d. 

12  a 

10  0 

10  0 

10  0 

10  © 

«  0 


per  woek.   per  week. 

8  6     no 


10 
11 
11 
10 
10 

ft 
per  week. 

%     0 


8. 

10 


8    0 
8    0 


8 
10    0 

5    6 

per  week. 

12    0 


8« 
10 

?0 
13 
10 
10  0 
6  0 
per  week. 
1^    # 


d. 
0 
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The  wages  of  female  servants  were  in  addition  to  board  and  lodging 
The  figures  just  given  mark  the  transition  from  the  high  rates  of  the 
gold-discovery  period  to  those  payable  under  modem  conditions.  There 
was,  naturally,  considerable  reluctance  on  the  part  of  wage-earners  to 
accept  the  new  conditions,  and  there  was  considerable  fluctuation  in 
wages  before  a  distinct  understanding  was  arrived  at  between  employers 
and  employed. 

The  prices  of  commodities  fell  with  the  decline  in  wages,  although 
not  to  so  great  an  extent,  but  rents  were  adjusted  to  the  new  conditions. 
It  is  not  easy  to  give  average  prices  in  each  part  of  Australia  at  this 
period ;  for,  although  price  lists  are  available,  it  is  difficult,  if  not  im- 
possible, to  be  certain  that  the  goods  mentioned  therein  are  identical 
with  those  quoted  in  similar  lists  for  other  places.  Speaking  generally, 
the  prices  of  agricultural  and  dauy  produce  were  lower  in  Melbourne 
than  in  Sydney ;  agricultural  produce  was  also  of  lower  price  in 
Adelaide  than  in  Sydney.  Beef  and  mutton  were  cheaper  in  Sydney 
than  elsewhere.  Imported  goods  were,  on  the  whole,  of  lower  price  in 
Melbourne  than  in  the  other  capital  cities — that  is  to  say,  in  the  retail 
^hops, — the  wholesale  prices  being  much  the  same.  The  following  are 
the  average  pi-ices  of  some  of  the  principal  articles  of  consumption  in 
the  retail  shops  of  Sydney  during  the  year  named  : — 


Article  of  Consumption. 


1860. 


186L 


Wheat,  per  bushel 

Bread,  let  quality,  per  lb. 
Flour,  „  per  lb. 

Rice,  per  lb 

Oatmeal,  per  lb. 

Tea,  per  lb 

Coffee,  per  lb 

Meat,  freah,  per  lb 

Butter,  fresh,  per  lb 

Cheese,  English,  per  lb.  .. 
Potatoes,  per  cwt 


8.   d. 
8    0 


B.  d. 
6    6 


3i 

34 

5 

6 

3 

6 

4 


1  6 
1  6 
7    6 


8.  d. 

7  0 
0    2i 
0    3 

2d.  to4d. 

0    5 
1(6  to  2/6 
1/4  to  1/6 

0  4 
2    3 

1  6 

8  0 


Industrial  Pbogresb — 1863-1872. 

During  this  period  of  Australia's  history  the  industrial  and  social 
conditions  now  obtaining  were  gradually  evolved.  The  El  Dorado 
dreams  of  ten  years  before  almost  entirely  faded  from  men's  minds,  and 
although  large  discoveries  of  gold  were  made  both  during  this  period 
and  afterwards,  the  impulse  towards  gold-seeking  never  again  became  a 
dominating  passion  amongst  any  large  class  in  the  community.  All  the 
states  had,  owing  to  the  increased  demand  for  freehold  land  consequent 
.  upon  the  large  influx  of  population  at  the  time  of  the  gold  discoveries, 
altered  their  laws  with  the  avowed  object  of  afifording  men  of  small 
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means  the  opportunity  of  acquiring  land  on  easy  terms,  and  in  the  ten 
years  following  the  passing  of  the  Robertson  Lands  Acts  11,260,547 
acres  were  disposed  of  by  the  six  Australian  states.  Victoria  sold 
3,607,791  acres,  New  South  Wales  3,969,273  acres.  South  Australia 
2,260,652  acres,  and  Tasmania  542,061  acres. 

It  is  interesting  to  note  that,  taking  Australia  as  a  whole,  about  one- 
eighth  of  the  land  sold  by  the  states  was  placed  under  cultivation.  The- 
proportions,  however,  were  very  different  in  the  different  states.  In 
Victoria,  it  was  about  one-seventh,  in  South  Australia  one-fourth,  while 
in  New  South  Wales  it  was  less  than  one-thirtieth.  These  proportions- 
give  an  indication  of  the  lines  upon  which  the  states  were  progressing. 
Victoria  and  South  Australia  were  becoming  important  agricultui^ 
communities,  Tasmania  was  developing  grazing  and  agriculture  together, 
while  New  South  Wales,  neglecting  agriculture,  paid  more  and'  more^ 
attention  to  sheep-farming.  Qold-mining  still  maintained  a  positi6n  of 
great  importance  in  Victoria,  but  even  in  that  state,  at  the  middle  of 
the  period,  the  industry,  measured  by  the  value  of  its  pi-oduction,  ranked 
below  both  agriculture  and  stock-i-earing.  In  1866  Queensland  appears 
for  the  first  time  as  a  gold  producer,  and  small  quantities  were  obtained 
in  South  Australia  and  Tasmania.  The  value  of  the  gold  exported 
from  Australia  in  1859  was  £1*0,382,726;  in  1866  it  had  fallen  to 
£7,108,667. 

During  this  period  the  coal-mining  industry  of  New  South  Wales  was 
beginning  to  obtain  some  importance.  In  1858  the  quantity  of  coal 
raised  barely  exceeded  100,000  tons;  in  1862  it  reached  about  300, OOO 
tons;  and  from  1866  to  the  end  of  the  period  the  quantity  varied  from 
500,000  to  600,000  tons.  * 

South  Australia  was  helped  very  much  by  its  copper  industry.  'In 
the  days  preceding  the  gold  discoveries  the  value  of  copper  won  did  not 
fall  far  short  of  £400,000.  The  immediate  effect  of  the  gold  discoveries, 
as  already  indicated,  was  to  deprive  South  Australia  of  its  able-bodied 
men,  especially  its  miners.  By  1854  the  value  of  copper  won  had  fallen 
below  £100,000.  With  the  subsidence  of  the  first  excitement  of  the 
gold  discoveries,  labour  again  returned  to  the  province.  In  1856  the 
output  reached  £400,000,  and  remained  between  that  figure  and 
£450,000  up  to  the  year  1861.  From  1861  onward  the  industry 
received  considerable  impetus,  and  the  output  in  1866  reached  the  large 
total  of  £824,000.  Although  the  following  years  do  not  show  so  valu- 
able a  production,  the  output  declining  in  1868  to  £624,000,  the  actual 
quantity  of  copper  won  had  not  diminished,  the  fall  being  due  to  a 
decline  in  the  price  of  the  metal. 

The  climatic  conditions  of  the  period  in  some  of  the  states  were  not 
such  as  to  encourage  the  progress  of  rural  occupation.  This  was 
especially  the  case  as  regards  New  South  Wales.  The  year  1862  was 
one  of  drought  and  bush  fires.  The  drought  persisted  till  February, 
1863,  and  was  succeeded  by  heavy  rains  which  deluged  the  eastehi 
portion  of  the  continent.     Floods  were  recorded  from  Rockhanipton 
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the  storth  to  Gippsland  ob  the  south,  and  in  the  Hawkesburj  Valley 
the  water  rose  27  feet  above  its  nonnal  level.  In  New  South  Wales 
the  floods  were  sueeeeded  by  a  long  spell  of  dry  weather,  which  lasted 
isio  die  opening  month  of  1866.  Farmers  petitioned  the  Government  to 
be  released  from  claims  for  seed-wheat  advanced  during  the  previoua 
year  ;  orops  in  many  parts  of  the  interior  were  totally  destroyed  by  rust 
and  drought,  and  in  the  north  by  continued  rain — for  floods  were  again 
tmbmerging  many  disiriets, — and  ^Ebrts  were  being  made  to  provide 
aeeommodation  for  the  houseless  poor.  The  iioods,  which  covered  a 
period  oi  six  months,  extending  from  February  to  July,  caused  rivers 
t^  overflow  their  banks,  swept  bridges  away,  and  destroyed  a  vasft 
anoant  of  property.  The  year  1866  was  normal  as  regards  the  seasons, 
b«t  unsettled  eonditiona  agam  prevailed  in  1867.  In  this  year  the 
floods  were  attended  by  leas  of  life  as  well  as  by  des^ticticm  of  pn^)er<7. 
lines  of  railway  were  dbsed  in  consequence  di  the  heavy  rains,  and 
pubieic  works  in  some  districts  were  greatly  damaged.  The  dklress  ol 
t^  aeittlers  who  had  been  "^washed  out"  calkd  so  loudly  for  reliel  that 
pnblle  meetings  were  h^d  for  the  purpose  <^  raising  subseriptions.  The 
OokMial  Secretary  and  others  hastened  to  the  inundated  distriets  witii 
anceour,  and  the  butchers  and  bakers  ol  Sydney  sent  Baeat  and  l»ead 
to  those  who  had  been  rendered  destituta  I^  weather  supervened 
from  October,  1867,  to  January,  1868,  followed  by  heavy  rains  which 
immdated  the  valleys  of  the  Hawke^Miry  and  the  Hunter.  The  year 
1869  b^^  with  a  severe  drought,  and  the  13th  February  was  pro- 
oknned  by  the  Government  a  day  of  humiliation  and  prayer  ior  rain. 
The  pastoral  industry  was  severely  affected,  and  the  whc^e  country 
suffered.  In  1870  floods  prevailed  throughout  the  state;  traffic  was 
stopped  and  much  property  destroyed  A  Flood  H^ef  OcHEamittee  was 
ftiriiied,.  and,  notwithstanding  the  presence  of  many  unemployed  in 
Sgwhi^,  great  efforts  were  made  to  s^mI  succour  to  the  '^  washed-out  '* 
mMeirtk  The  month  of  November  in  this  year  was  specially  fraught 
with  disaster  from  floods.  The  oal^idar  was  simply  a  record  of  inun- 
datioBs  whidb  were  general  throughout  ihe  state.  ' 

The  efiect  of  the  vicissitudes  of  the  seasons '  is  se^i  in  the  returns  c^ 
\he  acreage  cropped  in  the  states  chiefly  affected  In  New  South 
Wales,  from  1861  to  1864  the  increase  of  cultivation  was  baroly  20,000 
aores ;  there  were  large  increased  in  the  two  succeeding  years^  but  the 
area  wias  not  retained  in  oultivatioQ,  and  the  year  1871  showed  leas 
tiUi^  Idukn  1866.  From  1861  to  1865  Hie  seasons  in  Yietoria  were  on 
thei  whole  adverse  to  the  farm^  but  subsequent  years  up  to  the  end  of 
the  period  under  review  were  distinctly  favoural4e.  Tasmania  is  not 
subject  to  adverse  seasons,  but  from  1861  to  1865  the  climatic  conditions 
were  such- that  no  progress  was  made  as  regards  area  imder  cropw  In 
Qoeensfaind  little  progress  is  observal^  up  to  1865,  in  which  year  the 
area  cropped  did  not  exceed  15,000  acres.  Contrary  to  the  experieni^e 
of  the  easiem  states.  South  Australia  enjoyed  a  suceession  ol  fair  seasons^ 
intemtpted  by  a  few  that  were  exeeptifioally  good,  and  the  area  devoted 
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to  tSkge  made  regular  progress,  being  checked  only  in  one  year  (1866) 
<^  ilie  period  between  1861  and  1871.  As  will  be  seen  from  the  table  in 
regard  to  acreage  under  crop^  the  positicm  c^  South  Australia  was  higher 
even  than  that  of  Victoria.  The  following  is  a  statement  of  the  area 
cropped  in  each  state  in  the  years  nuned : — 


Ymw, 

NewS<Mitii 
Wales. 

Victoria. 

'^sr 

South 
Australia. 

WestMn 
Australia. 

Tumania. 

Total. 

Commoii- 

wealth  States 

1861 
1866 
1871 

acres. 
260,798 
451,225 
417,801 

acres. 
439,895 
692,915 
«37,220 

acres. 
4,440 
24,433 
59,969 

55^7 

739,714 

1,044,656 

27^018 
43,159 
58,324 

aorea. 
163,385 
167,866 
154,445 

1,^^203 
2,019,312 
2,672,415 

The  progress  of  the  sheep- breeding  industry  was  continuous  up  to  the 
year  1868,  the  seasons  winch  proved  so  adverse  to  the  farmer  being, 
on  the  whole,  fevourable  to  the  grazier;  but  from  1868  to  1871,  which 
were  good  farming  years,  the  seasons  were  against  sheep  rearing.  The 
most  important  economic  change  observable  in  the  period  is  the  reversal 
of  the  positions  of  New  South  "Wales  and  Victoria.  In  1865  the 
number  of  sheep  depastured  in  Victoria  exceeded  that  of  New  South 
"Wales  by  about  three-quarters  of  a  million;  in  1871  the  superiority  was 
witii  the  last-mentioned  state  to  the  extent  of  six  and  a  quarter  millions. 
The  following  is  a  statement  of  the  numbers  of  slwaep  and  cattle 
depastured  in  the  years  named : — 


state. 

Sheep. 

eutie. 

IWL 

186& 

1871. 

1861. 

1866. 

1871. 

Victoria  

5*615,064 
0,239,258 
4>0»8,381 
3,088,866 
279,576 
l,n4,488 

11,562,166 
8,888,139 
7,278,778 
8,911,600 
481,040 
1,722,804 

16,278,607 

10,002,381 

7,408,334 

4,412,055 

670,999 

1,805,489 

2,271,928 

628,092 

560,196 

266.434 

33,796 

87414 

l,7n,809 
696,968 
919,414 
123,820 
41,328 
88,370 

2,014,888 
799.509 

^buth  Aosiralia   .... 
Western  Australia  .. 

1,168.236 

148,468 

49,598 

101,540 

In  ^te  of  the  krge  fall  in  the  gold  returns,  the  exports  of  the  states 
inerBaaed  considerably  during  the  pmod.  Hiere  was  a  steady  improve- 
meiit  in  the  quantity  of  wool  and  other  pckstoral  produce  exported,  and 
the  {»ioes  obtained  were  w^  sustained.  Victoria  held  the  first  place 
in  regard  to  the  value  of  the  tvade,  both  of  imports  and  exports^  although 
^  tite  end  of  the  period  its  advantage  over  the  mother  state  was 
very  greatly  reduced.  It  was  in  this  period  that  Vi<^ria  adopted  the 
policy  fii  Pkt>teetaoii»  which  it  has  sinoe  strictly  adhered  to,  though 
\hait  policy  was  not  adopted  without  a  severe  legislative  straggle.    The 
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customs  tariff  of  February,  1867,  imposed  duties  on  a  number  of  articles 
with  a  view  of  affording  protection  to  native  industries,  and  four  years 
later  (May,  1871)  the  duties  were  increased  upon  many  articles  with 
the  view  of  affording  further  protection. 

The  position  of  Melbourne  at  the  end  of  the  period  under  review  was 
undoubtedly  imposing.  The  population,  206,780,  was  far  greater  than 
that  of  any  other  city  in  Australia,  its  nearest  rival,  Sydney,  having  a 
population  of  only  137,776.  But  Melbourne's  superiority  was  founded 
on  a  stronger  basis  than  that  of  mere  population.  Early  in  the  sixties 
the  city  became  the  financial  centre  of  Australia.  The  enormous  sums 
won  at  the  gold-fields  were  poured  into  its  banks,  and  filled  their  coffers 
to  repletion,  and  fields  for  investment  were  eagerly  sought  after.  The 
Riverina  district  of  New  South  Wales  first  attracted  attention,  and 
speedily  became  the  property  of  Melbourne  residents,  either  absolutely 
or  by  way  of  mortgage.  From  New  South  Wales  their  enterprise 
extended  to  Queensland  and  across  the  sea  to  New  Zealand,  until 
Melbourne  was  without  a  rival  in  the  field  of  Australian  finance.  The 
gradual  working  out  of  the  gold-fields  did  not  alter  Melbourne's  position. 
The  gains  derived  from  its  investments,  and  the  profits  flowing  to  it  as 
the  financial  centre  of  the  continent,  were  greater  even  than  those 
flowing  from  the  gold-fields  in  the  days  of  their  highest  production. 

The  position  acquired  by  Melbourne  was  not  at  the  expense  of 
Sydney.  It  is  true  that  the  latter  was  the  chief  seat  of  Australian 
enterprise  in  the  days  proceeding  the  gold  discoveries ;  but  it  lost 
nothing  by  those  discoveries,  although  its  position  was  now  second  to 
Melbourne. 

The  climatic  disturbances  affecting  New  South  Wales  have  been  alluded 
to ;  but  it  must  not  be  supposed  that  no  progress  was  achieved  during  the 
period.  Agriculture,  it  is  true,  made  only  slight  advance,  and  no  banning 
had  yet  been  made  of  manufacturing  on  a  large  scale,  but  the  great 
pastoral  industry  had  thriven,  in  spite  of  adverse  seasons,  and  Sydney, 
on  its  part,  had  greatly  benefited  thereby.  The  stoppage  of  immigration 
was  severely  felt  in  some  of  the  industries  of  the  state,  and  immigration 
lecturers  were  sent  to  England  to  attract  attention  to  the  resources  of 
New  South  Wales.  There  was,  as  is  frequently  the  case  in  Australia, 
a  demand  for  labourers  in  some  pursuits  in  excess  of  the  supply,  while 
there  was  a  dearth  of  employment  in  other  branches  of  industry.  All 
the  trades  connected  with  the  pastoral  industry  were  fully  employed  ; 
those  connected  with  the  building  industry,  depending  for  their  expansion 
upon  an  increase  of  population  were  in  a  very  different  condition,  especially 
in  Sydney.  In  1 866  there  was  very  keen  distress  amongst  mechanics;  and 
the  Government  of  the  state  established  relief  works  at  Haslem's  Creek, 
where  considerable  numbers  of  men  were  employed  clearing  and  forming 
a  large  area  to  serve  as  a  cemetery.  Later  in  the  same  year  rumours 
of  rich  gold  discoveries  in  the  Weddin  Mountains  attracted  many  of  the 
workers  away  from  the  city,  and  so  relieved  the  tension  of  the  labour 
market.     Queensland  was  troubled  about  the  same  time  with  a  large 
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number  of  persons  willing  to  work,  for  whom  no  employment  was  avail- 
able ;  but  the  Queensland  difficulty  differed  from  that  of  New  South 
Wales,  both  as  to  its  origin  and  the  class  affected.  The  want  of  employ- 
ment arose  from  a  neglect  of  the  ordinary  canons  of  good  government. 
It  was  the  credit  of  the  Government  that  was  impaired,  general 
business  remaining  unaffected.  A  brief  description  of  the  position  of 
affairs  at  this  period  will  be  found  in  the  historical  sketch  of  Queensland 
in  the  early  part  of  the  volume  for  1 901-2.  The  persons  who  felt  the  crisis 
most  acutely  were  the  unskilled  labourers  discharged  from  public  works 
by  reason  of  the  inability  of  the  Government  to  pay  its  way.  A  return 
to  the  principles  of  sound  finance,  which  of  course  was  not  accomplished 
in  a  moment,  removed  the  cause  of  the  crisis  and  with  it  the  labour 
difficulty. 

Wages  for  ]ik6  employment  were  fairly  level  throughout  Australia 
during  the  whole  period,  the  tendency  being  for  the  rate  for  skilled 
tradesmen  to  fall  to  8s.  per  day,  and  that  for  general  labourers  to  5s. 
per  day.  The  following  tables  show  the  wages  in  some  of  the  principal 
mechanical  trades,  and  for  day  labourers  and  general  servants,  paid  in 
1861  and  1871  in  the  cities  of  Melbourne,  Sydney,  Adelaide,  and 
Hobart.  It  will  be  seen  that  a  considerable  range  is  shown  for  most  of 
the  rates  paid  in  Melbourne.  There  were  two  refwons  for  this  :  First, 
there  was  a  greater  range  in  the  quality  of  the  workmen  than  in  the 
other  cities ;  and,  secondly,  the  Melbourne  artisan  resisted  the  inevit- 
able fall  in  wages  more  strenuously  than  did  his  fellows  in  the  other  cities. 


1861. 

isn. 

Clasf  of  Workers. 

New 
South 
Wales. 

Victoria. 

South 

AU8- 

traUa. 

Tag. 
mania. 

New 
South 
Wales. 

Victoria. 

South 
Aus- 
traUa. 

Tas- 
mania. 

Carpenters  

Blacksmiths    ... 

Bricklayers 

Masons     ........  t 

8.  d. 
10  0 
10  0 
13  0 
10  0 
5  6 

8.          8. 
8  to  10 
8  to  12 
8  to  12 
8  to  12 
5/7 

s.  d. 

90 

10  0 

10  0 

90 

60 

s.d. 

7  0 
9  6 

8  6 

7  9 
7  0 

8.d. 

8  6 
8  6 
90 
8  6 
5  0 

8.            8. 

8  to  10 
8  to  10 
8  to  10 
8  to  10 

6/. 

8.d. 

8  0 
8  0 
8  0 
80 
5  6 

s.d. 
6  6 
6  6 
6  0 
6  6 

Day  labourers... 

40 

The  lower  rates  shown  for  1871  were  not  accepted  without  demur, 
and  meetings  were  held  at  various  places  to  protest  against  the  reduction 
in  wages  ;  but  protests  were  unavailing  when  there  were  large  numbers  of 
qualified  men  unable  to  obtain  employment  even  at  the  rates  objected  to. 

The  ratio  of  wages  of  female  servants  was  well  maintained  during 
this  period,  the  slight  fall  observable  in  1866  being  more  than  recovered. 
Farm  labourers  and  shepherds  suflfered  a  slight  reduction  in  wages 
towards  the  end  of  the  period,  as  large  numbers  who  had  quitted  their 
employment  on  the  sheep  and  cattle  stations  for  the  gold-fields  returned 
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to  their  former  pvrsiiits.  The  lollowiag  are  the  weekly  wagcj,  the  rata 
hezng  in  addition  to  board  a&d  lodging  pronrided  by  the  employers  : — 

IML  186&  1871. 

■.    d.  8.    d.  8.    d. 

FarmUbourers   13  0  11  6  10  9 

Shepherds IS  0  13  0  11  f 

Cooki  (female) ^ „ 11  0  10  0  11  6 

HoosemaicUi „ 9  0  9  0  9  0 

Laundresses 11  0  10  0  10  9 

Nursemaids 8  0  7  0  8  0 

General  servants  (female) 10  0  9  0  9  0 

Farm  honse-servaBts  and  dairywomen  ...  8  6  9  0  9  0 

The  year  1861  is  notable  in  labour  matters,  as  witnessing  a  cmckJ 
stage  in  the  agitation  against  the  admission  of  the  Chinese  %o  Amtraha 
— an  agitation  which  for  many  years  has  been  an  important  &etor  in 
determining  the  trend  of  domestic  and  industrial  legi^tion.  1^  dis- 
covery of  gold  brought  to  Australian  shores  great  numbers  of  these 
aliens.  In  1852  they  began  to  arrive,  for  prior  to  that  yew  their  presence, 
except  at  the  seaports,  was  practically  unknown.  Yictoria  was  Hie  frnst 
place  of  settlement  chosen  by  them.  AHhoagh  their  number  at  the 
censusof  1854  was  not  greater  than  2,000,  the  local  Legislature  took  alarm, 
and  passed  an  Act  limiting  the  ntrmber  of  Chinese  to  be  brougbt  into 
the  country  to  one  for  every  10  tons  of  a  vesseFs  carga  Five  other 
Acts  were  passed  between  1855  and  1864,  regnlating  the  infinx:  of  these 
Asiatics.  In  1856  the  number  in  Australia  was  ^,000,  and  of  these 
24,000  were  in  Victoria,  the  rest  being  in  New  South  WaJes.  In  1859 
the  Chinese  inhabitants  in  New  South  Wales  and  Victoria  numbered 
37,000,  or  about  4^  per  cent,  of  the  population.  *The  Chinese  were 
almost  whi^y  adult  males,  and  if  this  number  be  compared  with  the 
adult  nude  population  of  the  two  states  it  will  be  found  that  the  pro- 
portion in  the  year  named  was  not  less  than  11^  per  cent.  Victoria 
had  the  largest  share  of  these  aliens.  In  1861  there  were  about  38,300 
Chinese  in  New  South  Wales  and  Victoria,  viz.,  12,988  in  the  first- 
named,  and  24,732  in  the  latter  state.  Thenceforward  the  Chinese 
population  of  Victoria  rafndly  declined,  asnd  the  minority  of  thoee  leaving 
crossed  the  Murray  into  New  South  Wales. 

The  arrival  of  Chinese  was  at  no  time  viewed  with  equanimity  by  the 
whites ;  but  with  large  numbers  of  disappointed  gold-eeekers  in  the 
country  there  was  a  growing  feding  ol  reeentment,  uid  in  1861  matters 
in  r^ard  to  this  class  of  immigration  readied  a  crisis.  The  gold-field 
apened  up  at  Burrangong,  in  New  South  Wales,  proved  extraordinarily 
rich  ;  a  great  rush  set  in  to  that  plaee,  and  large  crowds  of  the  Oiinese 
fiodced  to  the  diggings  there.  The  miners  received  this  infiux  of  Asiatic 
fossickers  with  very  bad  grace,  and  convened  a  public  meeting  for  the 
psrpose  of  deciding  whether  ^*  Burrai^ng  was  a  European  or  a  Chinese 
territory.''  They  likewise  addressed  a  petition  to  the  Assembly,  com- 
plaining of  the  swamping  of  the  field  by  thousands  of  duneae.  This 
agitation  against  the  alien  miners  resulted  in  continuous  riotings.  The 
unfortunate  foreigners  were  ejected  from  their  claims,  their  tents  wei«| 
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bamed,  axui  they  were  generally  ill-ufied.  The  Croveminent,  determined 
to  ufdiokl  order  at  any  cost,  despatched  to  the  scene  of  the  riots — a  place 
called  Lambing  Flat — a  mixed  £oroe  of  artillerymen,  with  two  12-llx 
field-pieoe^  some  men  of  the  12th  Begiment^  and  some  members  of  the 
mounted  police  force.  The  Premier,  Mr.  (afterwards  Sir)  Claries 
Cowper,  also  visited  the  field  and  addressed  a  monster  meeting  of  the 
miners,  sympathising  with  their  grievances,  but  informing  them  that  no 
redress  could  be  obtained  until  riot  and  confusion  had  entirely  ceased/ 
When  the  Premier  had  returned  to  Sydney  the  excitement  ra|»idly  ceased. 
A  new  rush  to  a  locality  named  Tipperary  Gully  lured  away  6,000  miners 
from  the  scene  of  their  former  disputes,  and  the  Chinese  d^)arted  to  other 
fields.  Thus  ended  the  first  labour  conflict  between  the  Europeans  and 
the  Chinese,  who  from  that  date  onward  became  a  growing  naenaoe  to 
the  diameter  of  the  settlement  of  the  Australian  States. 

At  the  beginning  of  the  period  a  Select  Committee  was  appoigted  \r^ 
the  Parliament  of  New  South  Wales  to  inquire  into  and  report  upon  the 
state  of  the  manufacturing  and  agricuHural  industries.  On  ihe  Idtk 
December,  1862,  this  Committee  brought  up  a  report  which  stated  that, 
from  the  evidence  taken,  it  was  shown  that  manufiBkctures  had  nei  in- 
creased daring  twenty  years ;  that  many  which  had  flourished  in  tiie 
past  were  not  in  existence ;  and  that  in  consequence  tilousandft  of  voathB 
were  wandering  about  the  streets  in  a  state  of  v^rancy,  instead  of 
learning  seme  useful  trade.  This  statem^it  is,  however,  t<x>  sweeping 
to  be  accepted  literally,  and  is  not  supported  by  any  evidence  of  value. 
It  may  be  taken,  however,  as  indicating  the  popular  (^[Hnion  of  the  day, 
and  perhaps  as  a  tribute  to  the  superior  conchtion  of  aflairs  on  the  Yic- 
terian  side  of  the  Murray  and  in  South  Australia.  The  slight  pt'ogresa 
made  in  agriculture  in  New  South  Wales,  and  the  more  ra^pid  develop- 
nent  of  Yictoria  and  South  Australia,  have  already  been  notioed.  la 
regard  to  manufactures,  none  of  the  states  could  claim  a  strong  poeitioiL 
If  there  were  nothing  else  against  the  manufacturers,  there  was  the 
absence  of  a  local  demand  for  the  products,  without  which  the  main- 
tenance of  industries  in  their  eariy  stages  is  always  difficult,  and  some- 
times impossible.  Owing  to  the  imperfection  of  the  statistics  it  is 
impossible  to  speak  with  exactness  of  the  amount  of  employment  aflbrded 
by  tftie  manufacturing  industries  of  1861.  So  far  as  the  records  now 
existing  enaUe  an  estimate  to  be  made,  the  persons  employed  in  the 
^ear  1662,  in  what  are  now  classified  as  manufacturing  industries, 
were : — 

JTew  South  Wales 12,225 

Victoria 6,405 

Qneensland 4,966 

South  AustEftlia 6,066 

Weitern  Australia 37S 

Tasmania 3,372 

The  chief  industries  in  New  South  Wales  were  the  grinding  or 
Iressing  of  grain,   sugar-making,   distilling,   and    boat-building.      In 
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Victoria,  flour  and  grain  mills  gave  employment  to  552  persons,  no  other 
industries  being  on  a  like  scale.  In  1871  a  very  considerable  change  is 
obsei*vable.  Victoria  is  no  longer  a  minor  state,  and  as  regards  manu- 
factories it  is  in  every  important  respect  superior  to  New  South  Wales. 
It  is  still  diflficult  to  speak  with  certainty  as  to  the  number  of  persons 
employed,  but  the  following  may  be  taken  as  a  fair  approximation : — 
New  South  Wales         13,583 


Victoria 
Queensland 
iSonth  Australia ... 
Western  Australia 
Tasmania 


19,569 

5,518 

5,629 

414 

3,747 


In  Victoria  the  largest  employment  was  afforded  by  breweries, 
clothing  factories,  saw-mills  and  joinery  works,  boot  factories,  tanneries, 
iron  foundries  and  engineering  establi^mients,  and  potteries  and  brick- 
works ;  but  there  were  many  others  of  growing  importance.  In  New 
South  Wales  the  industries  on  the  largest  scale  were  tobacco  factories, 
sugar-mills,  tanneries,  brick-works,  saw-mills,  iron  foundries  and 
engineering  establishments,  clothing  factories,  flour-mills,  and  coach- 
building  establishments.  The  state  of  the  industries  throughout  Aus- 
tralia cannot,  however,  be  gauged  from  a  mere  statement  of  hands 
employed.  Most  of  the  industries  were  on  a  small  scale.  In  the  four  less 
populous  states,  the  average  number  of  hands  to  each  establishment  was 
not  more  than  three  or  four,  and  only  in  the  capital  cities  was  there  a 
considerable  employment  of  machinery. 

The  prices  of  the  principal  articles  of  consumption  were  greatlr 
reduced  in  this  period  as  compared  with  those  of  previous  years  following 
the  gold  discoveries;  rents  also  showed  a  great  reduction.  Taking 
the  seven  articles  in  common  use,  prices  for  which  have  been  given  for 
other  periods,  the  following  were  the  averages  for  Sydney : — 
Retail  Pricks  in  Sydney. 


Year. 

Bread 

Rice 

Beef 

Sugar 

BeerCCoL) 

Butter 

Potatoes 

per 
21b.  loaf. 

per  lb. 

per  lb. 

per  lb. 

pergaL 

per  lb. 

percwt. 

d. 

d. 

d. 

d. 

8.  d. 

8.  d. 

8.  d. 

1859 

6 

H 

4 

5 

4     0 

1  10 

8    0 

1860 

6i 

5 

4 

54 

3    6 

1     6 

7     6 

1861 

64 

4 

3 

54 

3    6 

1     8 

7    3 

1862 

44 

3 

44 

2    0 

2    3 

8    0 

1863 

4 

3 

H 

44 

1    6 

1     6 

7    0 

1864 

5i 

3 

4 

44 

2    0 

1     6 

5    0 

1865 

7u 

3 

3 

44 

2    0 

1    9 

8    0 

1866 

61 

4 

3 

2    0 

1    3 

6    0 

1867 

34 

34 

24 

1    6 

1    6 

7    0 

1868 

4 

4 

34 

2    0 

1    3 

9    0 

1869 

34 

3 

2 

1    4 

1    6 

4    0 

1870 

34 

3 

34 

1    4 

1    3 

5    0 

1871 

34 

24 

24 

2    3 

1     3 

4    0 
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The  prices  stated  above  are  for  articles  of  good  quality.  Cheaper 
articles  of  low  quality  went  into  consumption,  but  not  to  any  very  con- 
siderable extent.  Bread,  for  example,  was  retailed  in  some  places  at  one 
penny  per  loaf  less  than  quoted,  while  low  grade  sugar  was  also  retailed 
at  about  one  penny  per  pound  less  than  shown.  The  same  remarks 
apply  to  the  following  statement  of  prices  for  Melbourne  during  the 
same  period.  The  figures  in  most  cases  are  approximate.  It  is  always 
difficult  in  dealing  with  prices  to  determine  if  the  quality  of  the  articles 
is  the  same  in  each  year  cohipared.  It  must  be  understood  that  the 
prices  given  have  reference  to  the  total  quantity  entering  into  con- 
sumption. In  some  years  there  was  an  extraordinary  range  in  the 
figures  quoted.  Thus,  in  1859,  potatoes  sold  at  37s.  4d.  per  cwt.,  and 
in  1860  at  328.  8d.  per  cwt.  for  a  short  period ;  but  it  is  probable  that 
very  little  entered  into  consumption  at  these  prices,  especially  as  bread 
was,  weight  for  weight,  much  cheaper. 

Retail  Prices  ix  MELBOuitNE. 


Year. 

Bread 

per  2  lb. 

loaf. 

Rice 
per  lb. 

Beet  per  lb. 

Sugar  per  lb. 

Fresh 
Butter 
per  lb. 

Potatoes 
per  cwt. 

d. 

d. 

d. 

d. 

8.  d. 

8.    d. 

1859 

7 

4 

7   to  10 

H 

2  10 

9    4 

1860 

6 

34 

4i..     6 

4 

2    6 

9    4 

1861 

5 

34 

34,.    44 

4 

1     6 

9    4 

1862 

4 

3    „     6 

4| 

2    3 

4    8 

1863 

4 

34 

4    »    7 

4i 

2    6 

9    4 

1864 

6 

3i 

4    »    64 

44 

1    3 

4    8 

I860 

6 

34 

4    „    9 

54 

3    0 

4    8 

1866 

44 

34 

4    „    9 

64 

3    0 

4    8 

1867 

44 

4 

2    „    7 

44 

1     8 

4    8 

1868 

6 

8i 

2  „   e4 

44 

1    7 

9    4 

1869 

44 

H 

3    „    7 

44 

2    2 

10    0 

1870 

34 

^ 

3    „    6 

44 

1    9 

4    8 

1871 

34 

34 

4    „    8 

4i 

0  10 

8    2 

The  prices  of  commodities  in  the  Adelaide  market  were,  on  the  whole, 
less  than  in  Melbourne,  but  wages  ruled  higher  in  the  latter  city, 
although,  as  affitirs  became  settled  after  the  gold  rushes  had  subsided^ 
prices  tended  to  become  level  in  the  great  centres  of  population.  Bread 
was  usually  cheaper  in  Adelaide  than  elsewhere,  and  meat  cheaper  in 
Sydney,  while  potatoes  and  other  vegetables,  as  well  as  butter  and 
cheese,  were,  towards  the  end  of  the  period  under  review,  of  less  price 
in  Melbourne.  Imported  goods  varied  in  price  with  the  duties  payable ; 
nevertheless  importers  continued  to  keep  a  semblance  of  equaUty  in 
quotations  in  the  various  cities  by  adapting  the  quality  of  the  goods  to 
the  prices  obtainable. 
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The  following  statement  refers  to  Adelftide : — 
RsTAiL  Pekss  in  Adklaidb. 


Tew. 

BrMd 

per  2  lb. 

loaf. 

Bice  per  lb. 

Beef  per  lb. 

Sngarperlb. 

Fresh 
Batter 
perlb. 

FotMoes 

percwt. 

d. 

d. 

d. 

*      d. 

8.    d. 

a.    d. 

1859 

6 

3 

5J 

5 

2     1 

8  10 

ISdO 

5i 

3 

6 

5 

1     8 

8    9 

1S6I 

34 

3 

4 

5 

Oil 

d    0 

1862 

3i 

3 

4» 

5 

1    0 

8    0 

1863 

3i 

3 

4f 

5 

1    0 

10    0 

1864 

5 

3 

5 

5 

1    0 

7    3 

1865 

6 

3 

71 

6 

1    8 

8    0 

1866 

4 

3 

74 

5 

2    1 

7  10 

1867 

3 

3 

41 

5 

1     1 

5    8 

1868 

4* 

3 

3i 

5 

1    3 

5    0 

1869 

3i 

3 

4 

5 

1    6 

8    Z 

1870 

4 

3 

5 

5 

1    0 

4    9 

1871 

3i 

3 

4 

5 

0  10 

3  10 

The  monetary  position  during  the  period  was  very  peculiar.  Up  to 
1861  interest  allowed  on  deposits  for  twelve  months  by  the  banks  was 
5  per  cent.  In  the  year  named  the  rate  was  reduced  to  4  per  cent.,  and 
remained  unchanged  until  1865,  when  it  was  inci-eased  to  6  per  cent 
for  some  and  6^  per  cent,  for  other  banks,  private  companies  offering 
as  much  as  7  per  cent.  These  high  rates  continued  till  August,  1867, 
when  the  interest  fell  to  5  per  cent.,  and  during  the  following  yewrwas 
reduced  by  successive  stages  to  3J  per  cent.  In  the  succeeding  year 
the  rate  was  increased,  first  to  4J  per  cent,  and  then  to  5  per  cent.,  at 
which  figure  it  remained  until  1871,  when  there  was  again  a  reduc^on 
to  4  per  cent. 

The  money  market  was  much  disturbed  owii^  to  the  necessities  of 
some  of  the  state  Governments.  There  was  a  large  amount  of  New 
Zealand  Grovemment  debentures  bearing  interest  at  8  per  cent,  on  sale 
in  Sydney,  and  the  New  South  Wales  Government  was  so  pressed  for 
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money  that,  at  one  time,  it  found  iteelf  compelled  to  place  iis  5  per 
cent,  debentures  at  £70  per  J&IOO  of  stock,  allowing  for  redemption  in 
twenty-eight  years  at  par.  This  was  equal  to  paying  nearly  1\  per  cent, 
interest 

The  Oovemments  of  several  of  the  states  favoured  the  p(^y  of 
assisted  immigration,  and  during  the  ten  years  1861-1870,  135,702 
persons  arrived  in  Australia,  wholly  or  partly  at  the  public  expense. 
Of  these,  18,165  came  to  New  South  Wales,  46,594  to  Victoria,  56,58$ 
to  Queensland,  13,730  to  South  Australia,  and  627  to  Tasmania.  The 
total  accession  of  population  from  abroad  during  the  same  period  was 
173,277,  viz.,  68,191  to  Queensland,  45,539  to  New  South  Wales, 
38,935  to  Victoria,  17,949  to  South  Australia,  and  5,891  to  Western 
Australia;  Tasmania,  however,  lost  3,228  persons  by  emigration. 
Though  the  country  badly  needed  evening  up,  Uttle  progress  was  made 
during  this  period  in  railway  extension,  the  average  length  of  line 
opened  being  rather  less  than  80  miles  a  year. 

During  this  period  business  was  very  much  disturbed  in  New  South 
Wales  owing  to  the  depredations  of  the  bushrangers.  From  1860  to 
1870  was  the  great  bushranging  epoch  in  the  state's  history,  which 
memorised  such  unworthy  names  as  those  of  Frank  Gardiner,  the 
Clarkes,  Dunn,  Johnnie  Gilbert,  Ben  H!all,  Morgan,  Power,  "  Thunder- 
bolt," and  O'Malley.  The  existence  of  this  dangerous  bushranging 
pest  was  a  source  of  keen  embarrassment  to  the  Government,  and  a 
standing  challenge  to  every  Ministry  which  accepted  office. 

Industrial  Period — 1872-1893. 

The  twenty-two  years  from  1 872  to  1893  do  not  call  for  such  lengthened 
notice  as  former  epochs,  inasmuch  as  the  statistics  to  be  found  in  various 
parts  of  this  volume  give  a  detailed  illustration  of  the  progress  made 
during  the  period.  The  preceding  period  had  clos^  somewhat  tamely. 
Population  was  not  being  attracted  in  any  great  numbers  ;  the  demand 
for  Land  was  not  by  any  means  so  great  as  mi^t  have  been  expected 
from  a  consideration  of  the  facilities  afforded  for  its  purchase,  nor  was 
there  any  extensive  cultivation  upon  the  land  which  was  bought.  The 
efforts  that  were  made  for  the  development  of  the  country  were  not 
well  sustained,  except,  perhaps,  in  Victoria,  while  railway  construction 
was  almost  suspended.  Expenditure  by  the  Government  on  public 
works,  either  from  revenue  or  from  the  proceeds  of  loans,  was  small, 
while  little  private  capital  found  its  way  to  the  country.  In  such 
circumstances  the  industrial  condition  could  not  be  said  to  have  been 
hopefuL  Nevertheless,  causes  were  at  work  which  were  to  affect 
materially  the  progress  of  Australia,  especially  of  the  eastern  states. 

The  great  discoveries  of  gold  during  the  early  fifties  had  given 
strength  to  the  opinion  that  mining  would  speedily  and  permanently 
oast  pastoral  pursuits  from  the  first  position  amongst  the  industries  of 
the   country.     This  expectation   was  soon  disproved.     From  1872  to 
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1893  the  position  of  Australia  as  a  gold-producing  country  greatly 
declined.  In  Victoria,  the  chief  producer,  the  yield  of  the  precious 
metal  fell  away  from  over  £5,000,000,  at  the  beginning  of  the  period, 
to  a  little  over  £2,300,000  towards  its  close.  In  New  South  Wales 
the  industry,  which  seemed  very  promising  in  1872,  in  which  year  it 
yielded  £1,644,000,  fell  away  to  less  than  one-fifth  of  that  quantity  in 
1888.  Queensland,  on  the  other  hand,  began  to  display  the  richness  of 
its  gold  mines.  In  1872  the  mines  of  that  state  already  showed  the 
respectable  yield  of  £500,000  ;  this  was  rapidly  increased,  and  in  1878 
the  value  of  gold  obtained  exceeded  a  million  sterling,  and  ten  years 
later  it  was  two  and  a  half  millions.  This  satisfactory  condition  of 
things  was  due  to  large  discoveries  of  the  precious  metal  at  Eockhampton 
and  Gympie,  and  subsequently  to  the  wonderful  deposits  found  at 
Mount  Morgan.  Tasmania  could  scarcely  be  called  a  gold-producing 
country  at  the  beginning  of  this  period ;  but  in  1877  the  famous  quartz 
reef,  afterwards  worked  by  the  Tasmanian  Gold  Mining  Company,  was 
discovered,  and  in  1879  the  yield  reached  a  quarter  of  a  million  sterling, 
and,  although  it  fell  away  in  subsequent  years,  the  discovery  was  most 
opportune.  The  gold  discoveries  in  Western  Australia  do  not  belong 
to  this  period,  but  the  long- accepted  dictum  that  the  country  was  with- 
out minerals  was  fully  disproved,  and  in  1893,  the  year  which  closes  the 
epoch  under  review,  the  gold  won  was  valued  at  £421,000. 

The  chief  coal-fields  in  the  vicinity  of  Newcastle,  New  South  Wales, 
yielded  in  1872  about  1,000,000  tons ;  this  was  increased  in  1891  to 
over  4,000,000  tons;  and  as  370  tons  represents  the  employment  of  one 
man  in  or  about  the  mines,  the  benefit  of  the  additional  output  may  be 
estimated.  Queensland,  Victoria,  and  Tasmania  also  began  during  the 
period  to  open  up  their  coal-fields,  but  the  value  of  the  combined  output 
of  the  three  States,  in  1893,  was  under  £200,000. 

Valuable  deposits  of  other  minerals  were  also  worked  to  a  considerable 
extent.  In  New  South  Wales,  tin  and  copper  were  mined  for  during 
the  whole  period,  the  greatest  value  of  production  being  £568,000  for 
tin  in  1881,  and  £473,000  for  copper  in  1883.  The  quantity  of  these 
metals  obtained  was  largely  influenced  by  the  weather  conditions,  whidi 
in  some  years  were  most  unfavourable,  while  the  extraordinary  fluctua- 
tions in  the  price  of  the  metals  in  the  European  markets  also  adversely 
aflected  their  production. 

Mining  for  silver  became  an  important  industry  in  New  South  Wales 
in  1885,  and  for  the  following  year  the  yield  of  silver  and  load,  the  two 
metals  being  found  in  conjunction,  was  about  half  a  million  sterling ; 
in  1891  the  value  of  the  output  was  £3,600,000,  and  in  1893  it  was 
still  over  £3,000,000. 

In  South  Australia,  copper-mining  was  an  important  industry,  and 
added  much  to  the  wealth  of  the  state,  although  towards  the  close  of 
the  period  the  output  was  greatly  diminished,  chiefly  through  labour 
disturbances.  Queensland  produced  large  quantities  of  tin  and  copper 
in  the  earlier  years,  but  towards  the  end  of  the  period,  both  metals 
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being  affected  by  a  fall  in  price,  the  output,  especially  of  copper,  was 
considerably  smaller.  In  Tasmania,  there  was  an  opportune  discovery 
of  tin  at  Mount  Bischoff  in  1871,  when  the  island  stood  badly  in  need 
of  an  impetus  to  trade,  and  this  important  find  marks  the  beginning  of 
a  new  era  in  the  mining  and  industrial  history  of  the  stata  The  dis- 
covery of  gold  in  Tasmania  has  already  been  alluded  to.  Valuable 
lodes  of  silver-lead  and  copper  were  found  in  the  western  parts  of  the 
island,  notably  silver-lead  at  Mount  Zeehan  in  1885,  gold  and  copper 
at  Mount  Lyell  in  1886,  and  silver  and  lead  at  Heazlewood  in  1887. 

Taking  Australia  as  a  whole,  agriculture  made  gi*eat  progress  from 
1873  onwards.  In  1872  the  area  under  crop,  exclusive  of  that  devoted 
to  grass,  was  2,491,023  acres ;  in  1880  this  had  been  increased  to 
4,583,894  acres ;  in  1890  to  5,430,221  acres.  Of  the  larger  states,  the 
least  progress  was  made  by  New  South  Wales,  if  progress  be  measured 
by  acres  under  crop.  In  the  ten  years,  from  1872  to  1882,  the  breadth 
of  land  devoted  to  the  plough  was  increased  by  247,689  acres,  as  com- 
pared with  709,479  acres  in  Victoria,  and  1,267,482  acres  in  South 
Australia.  The  smallness  of  the  population  in  Western  Australia  pre- 
claded  any  attempt  at  cultivation  on  a  large  scale,  while  Tasmania, 
with  its  small  home  market,  and  entrance  barred  to  the  markets  across 
the  straits,  made  very  little  progress,  the  area  under  crop  in  1893  being 
only  179,000  acres,  as  compared  with  156,000  acres  twenty  years 
previously.  So  early  as  1852,  South  Australia  had  produced  sufficient 
wheat  for  its  own  requirements,  and  was  exporting  its  surplus,  part  to 
Great  Britain,  and  part  to  New  South  W«des  and  other  states  with 
deficient  production,  while,  so  far  as  foodstuffs  were  concerned,  Victoria 
also  became  independent  of  outside  assistance  in  1877.  The  value  of 
the  country's  production,  however,  is  not  to  be  estimated  merely  by  the 
acreage  under  crop.  The  maize  and  sugar  crops  of  New  South  Wales, 
estimated  by  their  yield,  would  represent  four  times  their  area  in  wheat 
land.  A  more  exact  idea  of  the  condition  of  the  agricultural  industry 
may  be  obtained  from  the  figures  relating  to  the  value  of  production. 
Judged  by  this  standard,  the  production  of  Victoria  stood  easily  first 
during  the  whole  period,  while  New  South  Wales  and  South  Australia, 
with  almost  equal  values,  were  second  and  third.  In  1871  the  return 
from  agricultui-e  in  the  Commonwealth  States  was  £8,941,000,  equiva- 
lent to  £5  7s.  2d.  per  inhabitant ;  in  1881  the  value  had  increased  to 
£15,519,000,  or  £6  17s.  9d.  per  inhabitant ;  while  in  1891  the  produc- 
tion reached  £16,480,000,  or  £5  3s.  6d.  per  inhabitant.  This  satisfactory 
result  was  obtained  in  spite  of  a  fall  of  about  one-third  in  the  prices  of 
agricultural  products.  '  Further  details  in  regard  to  agriculture  will  be 
found  in  the  chapter  dealing  specifically  with  this  question. 

When  the  development  of  the  pastoral  industry  during  this  period  is 
considered,  it  will  be  readily  understood  how  it  happened  that  certain 
states,  well  fitted  for  agriculture,  showed  comparatively  little  progress 
in  the  breadth  of  land  brought  imder  tillage.  Leaving  aside  for  the 
present  the  question  of   prices,  and  considering  only  the  volume   of 
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production,  it  will  be  found  ikfti  this  period  was  the  one,  of  all  otlmB, 
most  favourable  to  the  pastoral  industry.  Taking  Aostcaliaaa  a  wUe, 
the  following  figures,  giving  the  number  of  catde  and  sbeep  and  the 
weight  oi  the  wool  dip  adi  vanooa  periods,  iUustrate  the  poaitioa  e£  the 
industry 


Tear. 

CatUe. 

Sheep. 

Wool 

1871 
1881 
1891 
1893 

No. 

4,277,228 

8,010,991 

11,029,409 

11,540,833 

No. 

40,072,955 

65,078,341 

106,419,751 

90,790,759 

lb. 
211,413,500 
324,286,100 
543,^6,800 
601,066,000 

The  favourable  position  of  the  pastoral  industry  was  maintained 
almost  throughout  the  period  in  spite  of  a  considerable  fall  in  the  prioes 
df  the  staple  articles  of  production.  This  was  eq>ecially  the  case  in 
New  South  Wales  and  Queensland.  In  New  South  Wales  the  wool-dip 
in  1871  weighed  about  74,000,000  lb. ;  in  1802  it  was  nearly  fiv^ 
times  that  weight.  In  Queensland  the  chief  interest  was  cattle-gE^^nng, 
and  the  number  of  cattle  increased  nearly  sixfold  in  twenty  years — that 
is  to  say,  from  1,168,000  in  1871  to  6,192,000  in  1891.  The  first  chexk 
to  this  prosperous  state  of  aftairs  was  brought  about  by  the  fall  in  prices. 
Hi^  prices  for  all  classes  of  local  produce  obtained  in  1875;  but  frcHii 
that  year  to  1877  there  was  a  reducticm  equal  to  about  14  per  cent 
Nevertheless,  at  the  reduced  prices  the  industry  was  hi^y  profitable, 
especially  as  the  flocks  tended  to  increase  largely  in  numbers.  Good 
prices  prevailed  until  1884,  but  there  was  a  further  fall  of  16  per  cent 
in  the  ensuing  two  years.  In  1886  the  country  began  to  ieel  the  efiects 
of  price  reduction,  which  almost  counterbalanced  the  larger  returns 
due  to  the  increase  in  the  number  of  stock  depastured.  From  1886  to 
1890  prioes  continued  with  little  change,  but  from  1890  to  1894  th«« 
was  a  steady  decline,  the  fall  in  the  four  years  being  equal  to  30  per 
cent  During  the  nineteen  years,  1875  to  1894,  the  total  decline  was 
equivalent  to  49  per  cent.,  and  affected  all  descriptions  of  pastoral 
products;  and  as  there  was  no  corresponding  reduction  in  the  cost  of 
production,  and  little  in  the  cost  of  transport,  the  reduced  prices  proved 
a  very  severe  blow  to  the  staple  industry  of  the  country. 

The  various  manufacturing  industries  prospered  over  the  greater  por- 
tion of  this  period.  The  number  of  hands  employed  in  Tiotoria  in 
1873  was  24,495 ;  in  1880  the  number  had  increased  to  38,141 ;  in  1886 
to  49,297 ;  and  in  1889  to  57,432.  This  was  the  year  of  giwtost 
prosperity  in  Victoria.  Thenceforward  the  manufaokuring  industry 
greatly  declined,  and  in  1893  the  number  of  hands  employed  was  39,473, 
or  no  greater  than  in  the  year  1883.  In  New  South  Wales,  also,  thov 
was  oiHisiderable  impetus  given  to  the  manu&oturing  industry,  wkick 
in  1889  gave  employment  to  45,564  persons;  but,  influenced  by  the 
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eaoses  that  aiBfeeted  Yictoria^  the  number  o£  persons  employed  ell  awa^ 
in  1893  to  38,918. 

In  the  earlier  years  of  the  period  the  expenditure  of  borrowed  money 
by  the  states  was  very  modeiate;  but  as  money  became  easier  to  obtain 
in  the  London  markets,  the  varioas  Governments  availed  themselves  of 
their  opportunities  to  the  fullest  extent.  The  public  debt  of  New 
South  Wales  in  1871  stood  at  about  10^  miUionB ;  in  1881  it  was  still 
below  17  millions ;  from  1881  to  1891  it  rose  to  53  millions,  showing 
an  increase  of  36  millions  in  ten  years.  During  the  greater  part  of  this 
period  New  Soeth  Wales  had  an  abundantly  large  land  revenue,  which 
was  expended  ior  current  purposes ;  this,  added  to  a  huge  loan  expendi- 
ture, rarely  less  than  J&4, 000,000  a  year,  gave  the  state  a  predominating 
influence  in  the  labour  market  oi  the  eontinmit. 

In  Victoria  ihere  was  much  the  same  oosftdition  of  affihira^  except  that 
the  Government  had  not  any  concoderable  revenue  from  the  sale  of  its 
public  lands.  In  1871  the  public  debt  in  Victoria  stood  at  12  ndllions  ; 
in  1881  at  22^  millions,  and  in  1891  at  43|^  millions.  In  some  years, 
considering  the  number  of  the  population,  the  loan  expenditure  was 
prodigious,  although  never  cm  so  lavish  a  scale  as  in  New  South  Wales. 
The  largest  outpouring  in  any  one  year  from  loan  funds  was  in  1890, 
whffli  £4y  1 34,000  was  expended.  Queensland  also  indulged  in  borrowing 
<m  a  scale  much  beycmd  its  requirements.  From  1872  to  1882  the 
expenditure  from  loan  funds  was  nearly  £900,000  a  year.  fVom  1882 
to  1892  it  averaged  between  one  and  two  millions.  In  South  AustnJia 
the  state  expenditure  from  loans  during  the  period  1872  to  1892  was 
scarcely  ever  less  than  one  million  a  year,  in  some  years  rising  to  as 
much  as  If  millicm.  Western  Australia  was  the  only  state  in  which 
the  loan  expenditure  was  kept  within  reasonable  proportions,  its  total 
debt  in  1891  being  only  £l,613y00a  In  Tasmania,  from  1880  to  1890, 
41  millions  was  adkled  to  the  puWc  debt,  expenditure  slackemng  off 
after  1891. 

In  the  eastern  states  the  year  1892  was  the  first  to  show  a  restricted 
loan  expenditure,  the  total  for  the  five  states,  which  in  1889  had  been 
over  11  ndllions,  and  in  1890  about  10  millions,  falling  to  lees  than 
3  millions — equivalent  to  a  shrinkage  of  at  least  7  millions.  This  sudden 
contraction  of  expenditure  had  a  most  serious  effect  upon  the  labour 
market,  and  at  least  40,000  men,  accustomed  to  look  to  ihe  Govern- 
ment or  to  contractors  working  under  the  CUyvemment  for  their  employ- 
ment, were  thrown  upon  the  labour  market,  which  immediately  became 
discMganised.  Indeed,  so  far  as  New  South  Wales  was  concerned,  the 
labour  market  was  disorganised  even  in  1888,  a  state  of  afiairs  which 
did  not  altogether  result  from  the  cessation  of  expenditure  on  public 
works.  Laige  numbers  of  persons  had  been  attracted  fnnn  the  other 
states  by  the  extravagant  expenditure  and  vigorous  immigration  pc^y 
of  preceding  years,  and  on  the  Government  reducing  their  expenditure 
from  extravagance  to  moderation,  thereby  involving  a  decrease  of  about 
three  millions  sterling,  some  15,000  men  were  left  without  employment. 
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To  mitigate  the  distress  consequent  upon  the  inability  of  the  community 
to  absorb  so  much  labour  thus  thrust  upon  it,  the  Government  started 
relief  works,  still  further  attracting  the  unemployed  to  the  vicinity  of 
Sydney,  and  an  expenditure  of  nearly  £400,000  was  incurred  upon 
useless  works  before  they  were  abandoned. 

As  affecting  the  industrial  condition  of  the  country,  the  importation 
of  private  capital  for  investment,  in  addition  to  that  brought  by  persons 
taking  up  their  abode  in  the  state,  was  almost  as  important  as  the  intro- 
duction of  money  by  the  various  state  Governments  and  by  the  local 
governing  bodies.  During  the  twenty-two  years  under  review,  the  amount 
of  private  capital  sent  to  New  South  Wales  for  investment,  in  excess  of 
what  was  withdrawn,  amounted  to  some  19  millions,  and  the  money 
brought  by  persons  coming  to  the  country  was  over  23  millions.  The 
bulk  of  the  capital  sent  for  investment  came  within  the  five  years 
1886-1890,  Und  with  the  assistance  of  what  was  expended  by  the  state 
during  the  same  period  and  the  preceding  one,  helped  to  bring  about  the 
industrial  inflation  so  characteristic  of  those  years.  The  investments 
made  during  1871-1885  in  Victoria  by  persons  outside  that  state  were 
very  moderate  in  their  amounts,  and  were  probably  not  greater  than 
the  investments  of  Victorians  in  other  states.  During  the  years 
1886-1890,  entirely  different  conditions  prevailed.  In  the  short  period 
of  five  years  the  private  capital  introduced  or  withdrawn  from  invest- 
ments outside  the  state  exceeded  £31,500,000 — a  prodigious  sum  when 
the  population  of  the  state  is  considered ;  and  when  it  is  remembered 
that  during  the  same  five  years  the  borrowings  of  the  state  Government 
and  of  the  local  bodies  exceeded  17  millions,  it  is  easy  to  understand 
the  extraordinary  inflation  which  arose,  especially  in  Melbourne  and 
the  surrounding  district.  Every  branch  of  industry  was  affected  by  the 
large  amounts  of  capital  available  in  the  Melbourne  market,  and  wages, 
rent,  and  the  price  of  land  reached  very  high  figures.  Speculation  was 
carried  on  to  the  point  where  it  became  gambling,  and  all  classes  of 
real  property  assumed  fictitious  values.  As  illustrative  of  this,  it  may 
be  mentioned  that  the  rental  value  of  Melbourne  and  suburbs  during 
the  boom  period  was  £6,815,315,  which  became  reduced  when  the  boom 
collapsed  in  1893  to  £5,847,079.  In  Sydney  the  inflation  brought 
rental  values  of  the  metropolitan  district  to  £6,067,882,  which  was 
reduced  by  the  year  1897  to  £5,022,910.  All  the  states  except 
Western  Australia  and  South  Australia  were  the  recipients  of  the 
attention  of  the  British  investor.  Queensland  received  nearly  nine 
millions  of  private  capital  in  the  five  years  1881-85,  large  investments 
being  also  made  in  the  immediately  preceding  quinquennial  period. 
From  1885  onwards,  however,  there  was  a  tendency  in  Queensland  to 
withdraw  capital.  Tasmania  received  about  one  million  pounds  during 
the  five  years  1871-1875  for  investment  on  private  account,  and  in  the 
subsequent  five-yearly  periods  the  amount  invested  varied  between 
£400,000  and  £500,000.  These  sums  were  not  larger  than  the  island 
State  could   readily  absorb.     There  can  be  no    doubt  whatever  that 
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during  many  years  Australia  received  more  capital,  both  public  and 
private,  than  could  be  legitimately  utilised,  and  no  small  portion  of  it 
was  necessarily  devoted  to  purposes  purely  speculative.  Many  persons 
became  suddenly  rich  by  land  speculation ;  on  the  other  hand,  as  the 
land  which  they  sold  had  a  productive  value  far  short  of  the  interest 
represented  by  the  purchase  money,  many  of  the  purchasers,  of  whom 
there  were  thousands,  became  embarrassed,  and  it  was  some  years  before 
they  could  free  themselves  from  their  difficulties.  The  financial  institu- 
tions, which  had  greatly  assisted  to  promote  the  speculations,  became 
involved  also,  and  by  the  failure  of  their  customers  to  redeem  mortgages, 
these  institutions,  including  several  of  the  banks,  became  the  possessors 
of  a  large  amount  of  property  on  which  advances  had  been  made  beyond 
all  possibility  of  recovery.  There  was,  however,  an  evil  of  greater 
consequence  than  the  temporary  inflation  of  values.  It  will  be  readily 
conceived  that  the  introduction  of  capital  within  the  limits  of  absorption, 
and  the  application  of  it  to  productive  purposes,  are  conducive  to  true 
progress  ;  while,  on  the  contrary,  the  over-introduction  of  capital,  how- 
ever applied,  means  arrest  of  progress.  An  example  of  this  may  be  taken 
from  the  history  of  New  South  Wales  during  this  period.  Of  the  twenty- 
two  years  comprising  this  industrial  period,  1 885  and  1 886  witnessed 
the  largest  introduction  of  capital,  namely,  £11,470,000  in  the  former, 
and  j£10,028,000  in  the  latter  year.  It  is  therefore  not  astonishing  to 
find  that  the  value  of  domestic  produce  exported  in  those  two  years, 
when  compared  with  the  population,  was  less  than  in  any  other  period 
since  the  discovery  of  gold.  It  must  not,  however,  be  supposed  that 
the  money  introduced  by  the  state  or  by  private  persons  was  to  any 
large  extent  absolutely  wasted.  The  states  carried  out  many  public 
works  of  a  remunerative  character  and  highly  beneficial  to  the  com- 
munity generally,  and  the  foundations  of  many  important  industries 
were  laid  by  private  enterprise  during  the  period.  It  is  true  many 
private  investors  suffered  great  loss  by  the  fall  in  prices  which  subse- 
quently occurred,  but  this  was  a  private  evil  and  not  a  national  one. 
The  most  detrimental  effect  produced  by  the  "  boom,"  as  it  is  called, 
was  the  withdrawal  of  large  bodies  of  men  from  productive  pursuits 
and  the  derangement  in  the  labour  market  which  immediately  ensued. 
From  the  point  of  view  of  wages  and  cosi^  of  living,  the  greater  part  of 
this  period  was  an  extremely  prosperous  one,  improving  year  by  year 
from  1872  onwards.  At  no  period,  except  in  the  five  golden  years, 
1853-7,  were  wages  so  high,  and  at  no  previous  period  was  the  purchasing 
power  of  money  so  great  The  tide  of  improvement  reached  its  highest 
level  just  before  1885,  and  in  1886  the  signs  of  a  reaction  were  visible. 
This  was  unfortunately  coincident  with  the  fall  in  prices  already  spoken 
of.  The  profits  of  capital  became  reduced  and  employers  immediately 
attempted  to  reduce  wages.  In  1886  and  the  five  years  following, 
many  strikes  and  trade  disputes  occurred.  In  New  South  Wales,  in 
1886-87,  work  in  some  of  the  southern  district  collieries  was  suspended 
for  nearly  twelve  months  by  strikes  and  disputes ;  in  1888  the  coal 
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miners  in  the  northern  districts  were  on  strike  for  seyeral  montha  ;  aaid 
in  1888  and  1889  the  completion  of  vanous  large  public  woi^s  threw 
ont  of  employment  some  12,000  men — ^no  ineansiderable  prc^Kirtioii  of 
the  unskilled  labour  of  the  country.  In  1890  the  maritime  aad  pastorml 
industries  were  disturbed  by  strikes  and  disputes,  very  hurtful  to  the 
community  in  general  and  the  working  dass  in  particular ;  and  in  1892 
another  disastrous  strike  occurred,  causing  the*  silTer-mincs  at  Broken 
Hill  to  remain  idle  for  nearly  three  BKmths. 

The  bulk  of  the  producticm  of  Australia  is  for  export,  and  a  yery  small 
proportion  ol  the  produce  of  ihe  pastoral  industry,  with  the  exertion  ol 
meat,  is  consumed  in  the  country.  Hie  mineral  products  are  also  almoBt 
entirely  exported,  and  there  is  a  surplxis  production  of  bread  stuffiL 
The  prices,  therefore,  which  the  AustnJian  producer  can  obtain  lor  his 
produce  are  determined  by  prices  and  conditions  in  Europe  or  America^ 
over  which  he  can  exercise  little  or  no  control.  As  a  consequence,  with 
a  fall  in  prices  of  staple  produce,  employers  almost  invariably  seek  to 
balance  their  accounts  by  a  reduction  in  wages;  and  under  existing 
conditions  it  is  practically  necessary,  if  production  is  to  conliniie, 
that  the  employees'  wages  should  iaAl  with  the  prices  obtained  for 
the  commodity  produced.  In  1891  and  the  following  years,  Australia 
as  a  whole  was  face  to  face  with  a  falling  off  in  the  quantity  of  prodoo- 
tion,  and  a  decline  in  prices.  The  wage-earners  were  slow  to  concede 
the  necessity  of  wages  sharing  in  the  general  decline,  and  this  was  the 
root  difficulty  which  caused  the  labour  troubles  preceding  ihe  crisss  of 
1893.  It  has  been  attempted  in  some  quarters  to  fix  upon  the 
Labourers'  Unions  the  responsibility  for  the  events  of  that  year.  When 
it  is  remembered  that  the  country  was  entirely  over-d^italised,  tiiat 
land  values  had  risen  exorbitantly  in  the  principal  cities,  and  that  the 
banks  and  financial  institutions  were  largely  concerned  in  maintaining 
ihe  position  of  speculators,  and  were  themselves,  ccmtrary  to  the  spirit 
of  the  law  and  of  their  charters,  the  headers,  either  as  mortgagees  in 
possession  or  directly,  of  large  squattages  and  landed  properties  in  the 
cities  and  towns,  it  is  easy  to  conceive  that  if  the  working  classes  had 
obediently  acquiesced  in  all  the  demands  for  a  reduction  of  wages,  the 
crisiB  would  still  have  happened.  In  the  light  of  subsequent  events,  it 
must  be  confessed  that  the  ctiais  was  by  no  means  the  disaster  which 
has  been  pictured.  On  the  contrary,  as  will  be  seen  from  other  parts 
of  this  volume  dealing  wil^  the  progress  of  production,  all  the  producing 
interests  of  the  state  can  look  back  to  this  time  as  a  period  of  general 
awakening,  and  general  production  has  made  far  greater  progress  since 
1893  than  ever  before,  in  spite  of  adverse  seasons  and  persistently  kiw 
prices. 

The  flourishing  condition  of  the  pastoral  industry  throughout  the 
greater  portion  of  this  period  gave  a  marked  impetus  to  the  export 
trade.  In  1872  the  total  value  of  the  expoorts  of  the  six  states  amounted 
to  Jt32, 2 12,000 ;  this  was  an  extremely  large  showing  for  a  population 
of  only  1,708,502.      In   1875   the   value  of  exports  had   grown  to 
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£d8, 704^000,  repreeentiiig  £20  lis.  3d.  per  head  of  population;  in  1880 
it  reached  £42,671,000  or  £19  6s.  Sd.  per  head  of  population ;  in  1885 
it  was  £44,722,000  or  £16  15s.  Id.  per  head;  and  in  1891  the  total 
reached  the  enormous  figure  of  £63,136,800,  which  is  equivalent  to 
£19  146.  per  head  of  the  population.  These  figures  of  course  inehide 
re^jqports  and  interstofce  trade  ;  but  when  e^^erj  allowance  is  made  ob 
these  accounts  it  will  still  be  found  that  the  production  of  Australia,  as 
measured  by  its  exports,  compared  very  favourably  with  that  of  any 
country  in  tiie  world.  The  year  1891  represented  the  summit  of  Aus- 
tralian trade  up  to  that  time.  In  the  following  year  there  was  a  coa* 
siderable  fiillii^  offl  This,  however,  was  due  more  to  the  decline  in 
prices  tiian  to  any  failure  in  production.  The  imports  into  Australia 
represent  the  return  for  the  exports  in  addition  to  the  proceeds  of  loans 
raised  by  the  states  and  the  investments  made  by  foreign  capitalicts^ 
less  the  interest  and  earnings  of  investments  held  by  persons  living  <rat^ 
side  its  boundaries.  The  value  of  the  imports  fluctuates  oonfiidevably, 
and  in  years  of  heavy  borrowing  shows  very  large  figures;  thus,  in 
1885  the  imports  exceeded  the  exports  by  £11,179,000,  in  188^  by 
£9,305,000,  and  similarly  in  respect  to  other  years. 

After  a  long  period  of  ne^bct  the  Gk>vemmentB  of  the  various  states 
began  in  1873  to  attend  to  the  expansion  of  their  railways.  In  1872 
the  nuleage  in  operation  was  1,122 ;  in  1874  it  had  risen  to  1,346,  and 
from  this  time  cowards  progress  was  rapid.  Within  four  years  the 
mileage  open  for  traffic  was  doubled,  and  in  ten  3rearB  was  quadrupled, 
the  nuleage  in  1884  amounting  to  5,694 ;  and  by  the  end  of  the  peried 
under  eonsideration — that  is,  the  year  1893—^10  length  open  for  tmfik 
exceeded  10,300  milea 

The  expansion  of  general  business  during  the  same  period  may  be 
gauged  with  ocMisiderable  accuracy  from  the  extension  of  the  banlriiig 
facilities.  During  the  twenty-two  years  under  review,  banks  wer» 
opened  in  every  importanrt;  centre  of  Axistralia,  and  it  is  estimated  tiiat. 
in  1893  there  was  one  bank  or  branch  in  operation  for  every  3,000  of 
the  population.  The  deposits  in  1872  were  23  millions  ;  in  three  yearn 
they  had  increased  50  per  cent ;  in  seven  years  they  had  doubled ;  and 
in  eleven  years  the  increase  was  threefold — that  is  to  say,  in  1884  tk» 
sum  on  deposit  reached  £69,936,000.  In  1891  the  business  of  the 
banks  reached  its  highest  point,  and  the  amount  of  money  deposited 
was,  in  round  numbers,  100  millions,  equivalent  to  £31  4s.  2d.  per 
head  of  populati<m.  This  encNinous  sum,  however,  was  not  derived 
wholly  from  the  Australian  people,  as  large  amounts  were  obtained  in 
the  United  Kingdom  and  transmitted  to  Australia  for  investment. 
After  1891  the  banking  business  slackened  ofi;  and  in  1893  the  great 
financial  crisis  occurred,  of  which  mention  has  been  made  so  frequently, 
and  was  accompanied  by  a  very  large  wiidkhrawal  of  deposits,  chiefly  by 
persons  resident  in  the  United  Kmgdon.  In  1895  the  amount  on 
deposit  was  reduced  to  86  millions,  whidi  included  a  considerable  sum, 
estimated  at  about  54  millions,  looked  up  in  reconstructed  banks.     The 
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crisis  of  1893  involved  the  suspension  of  thirteen  banks,  of  which  six 
had  their  head-quarters  in  Victoria,  two  in  New  South  Wales,  three  in 
Queensland,  and  two  in  London.  Ck)incident  with  the  increase  in  the 
money  placed  with  the  banks  of  issue  was  a  very  large  increase  in  the 
deposits  in  the  Savings  or  people's  banks.  In  1872,  the  sum  on  deposit 
was  £3,810,000 ;  in  1880  it  had  risen  to  X5,867,000 ;  in  1885  to 
£10,199,000;  and  in  1891  to  £15,477,000.  From  this  point  it  leaped 
to  £18,100,000  in  1893,  but  the  increase  was  not  entirely  due  to 
working  class  deposits,  as  it  represented  to  some  extent  money  with- 
drawn from  the  banks  of  issue  at  the  time  of  the  crisis.  At  the  highest 
point  in  the  period,  namely,  the  year  1893,  the  total  deposits  represented 
£5  9s.  5d.  per  inhabitant;  and  although  this  figure  has  since  been 
greatly  exceeded,  it  was  considered  at  the  time,  and  justly  so,  a  tribute 
to  the  earning  capacity  of  the  Australian  working  population  fiuid  an 
index  of  its  material  condition. 

During  the  twenty-two  years  from  1872  to  1893  the  population  of 
Australia  was  practically  doubled.  The  greater  portion  of  the  increase 
was  due  to  births,  the  excess  of  persons  arriving  over  those  departing, 
though  important  in  some  of  the  states,  being  not  very  considerable  for 
Australia,  taken  as  a  whole.  Several  of  the  states,  notably  New  South 
Wales  and  Queensland,  maintidned  the  policy  of  assisted  immigration 
during  the  larger  portion  of  this  term,  and  in  New  South  Wales  alone 
nearly  50,000  persons  were  introduced  in  the  ten  years  preceding  1886, 
and  in  Queensland  the  average  number  per  annum  bi-ought  to  the 
country  at  the  public  expense  from  1873  to  1892  was  9,746.  Various 
important  changes  took  place  in  the  positions  of  the  states  in  regard  to 
population.  During  nearly  the  whole  of  this  period  Victoria  had  the 
premier  position,  but  at  the  close  of  1891  New  South  Wales  took  the 
lead  and  South  Australia  yielded  the  third  place  to  Queensland  in  1884. 
Western  Australia  was  still  far  in  the  rear.  Established  before  any  of 
the  other  states  except  New  South  Wales  and  Tasmania,  the  population 
of  this  huge  province  did  not  in  1893  amount  to  more  than  65,000 — a 
condition  of  affairs  due  almost  entirely  to  its  isolation  and  the  absence 
of  mineral  discoveries.  Western  Australia  was  on  the  eve  of  reaping 
great  benefits  from  its  gold  discoveries,  but  the  record  of  these  and  of 
the  great  influx  of  population  which  resulted  therefrom  belongs  to  the 
succeeding  period. 

It  is  impossible  within  the  limits  of  this  chapter  to  give  a  statement 
of  the  wages  paid  in  all  industries,  or  even  in  the  leading  industries  of 
the  various  states.  The  illustrations  given  are  therefore  confined  to 
the  rates  paid  in  certain  well-known  trades,  and  these  it  is  thought  will 
indicate  sufficiently  well  the  general  condition  of  wages  in  the  other 
trades.  In  considering  these  examples  it  should  be  remembered  that 
wages  in  Australia  do  not  always  indicate  the  condition  of  the  pro- 
ductive industries  of  the  country;  and  especially  is  this  the  case  when, 
as  from  1882  to  1889,  the  Governments  of  the  states  are  large  borrowers 
and  large  employers  of  labour.     Wages,  generally  speaking,  rose  rapidly 
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after  1872,  and  reached  a  high  level  in  1874,  thenceforward  remaining 
stationary  till  1883,  when  there  was  a  distinct  rise,  and  continuing 
fairly  level  at  the  advanced  rates  until  1889.  From  a  labour  point  of 
view,  these  seven  years  may  be  considered  amongst  the  best  Australia 
has  experienced.  During  this  period  carpenters  i-eceived  lis.  a  day  in 
Sydney,  and  from  lOs.  to  12s.  in  Melbourne ;  blacksmiths  from  10s.  to 
14s.  in  Melbourne  and  10s.  in  Sydney ;  bricklayers,  12s.  6d.  in  Sydney 
and  from  10s.  to  12s.  in  Melbourne ;  stonemasons,  lis.  6d.  in  Sydney 
and  from  10s.  to  12s.  in  Melbourne ;  plasterers,  12s.  in  Sydney,  and 
about  the  same  in  Melbourne,  and  lis.  in  Adelaide;  painters,  lis.  in 
Sydney,  10s.  in  Melbourne,  and  9s.  in  Adelaide ;  boilermakers,  up  to 
148.  in  Melbourne ;  and  navvies  employed  on  public  works,  8s.  in  New 
South  Wales,  7s.  in  South  Australia,  and  from  6s.  to  7s.  in  Victoria. 
In  1890  wages  made  their  first  decided  move  downwards,  and,  compared 
with  the  previous  year,  there  was  a  fall  equivalent,  on  an  average,  to 
Is.  per  day.  Consequent  on  the  financial  crisis  of  1893,  wages  again 
fell,  and  continued  falling,  until,  so  far  as  most  trades  were  concerned, 
they  touched  their  lowest  point  in  1895,  although  for  some  workers — 
notably  navvies  and  common  labourers — the  period  of  acute  depression 
lasted  a  year  or  two  longer. 

The  following  is  a  statement  of  the  average  daily  wage  paid  in  the 
four  leading  cities  from  1872  to  1879  :— 


Tnde. 


Averftflre  daily  wage  paid  in— 


Melbourne. 


Sydney. 


Adelaide. 


Brisbane. 


Carpenter 

Bricklayer , 

Mason 

Plasterer , 

Painter 

BUokamith 

Boilermaker , 

Navvy  or  common  labourer 


8.  d. 

9  9 

10  0 

10  9 

10  0 
9  0 

11  2 
11  0 

6  3 


8.    d. 

9  11 
10  10 
10  7 
10  11 

9  3 
10    3 

9    6 

7    1 


s.  d. 

8  8 

9  0 
9  2 
9  10 
9  0 

8  10 

9  0 
6  9 


8.  d. 

10  3 

10  4 

9  0 

10  0 

9  10 

10  3 

10  ft 

6  0 


Taking  the  wages  as  a  whole,  those  paid  in  Sydney  and  Brisbane 
average  about  the  same  figure.     In  the  building  trades  the  wages  paid 
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in  Sydney  and  Biishane  were  saperior  to  those  in  Melbourne ;  boot  in 
^e  iron  trade,  such  as  blaoksmithing,  boilannaking,  and  the  like,  the 
wages  in  Melboame  were  higher  than  in  any  of  the  other  citieB. 
Throughout  the  whole  of  this  pmod  the  ymgOB  paid  in  South  Austaaiia 
were  distinctly  lower  than  in  the  other  states,  except  nawies'  wafes, 
which  were  very  nearly  equal  to  those  pud  in  New  South  Wales. 

From  1880  to  1891  the  average  wages  in  Melbourne,  Sydney,  and 
Brisbane  were  fairly  uniform,  but  in  Adelaide  the  ruling  rates  were 
some  10  per  oent.  below  those  of  l^e  neighbouring  states.  Nawiesand 
others  employed  on  public  works  in  New  South  Wales  neeeived  on  an 
average  about  ds.  per  day  throughout  the  whole  period  of  thirteen  years 
extending  from  1879  to  1891.  Considering  the  cost  of  living,  thb  is 
the  highest  wage  ever  paid,  in  Australia  for  this  descripti<m  of  labenr. 
In  Victoria  and  Queensland  the  rates  touched  Ts.  6d. ;  in  South 
Australia,  7s.  The  following  represent  the  avars^  ^nfS^B  from  1B80 
to  1891  :— 


1>a4a. 

Avmv*  <iMl J  wi«e  pidd  in - 

- 

HelbMime. 

QjndMj. 

AdtUde. 

Hiii^Mii 

Carpenter 

8.     d. 
10    7 
10    9 
10  10 

10  9 
9    0 

11  8 
11  10 

6    9 

8.     d. 

10  3 

11  4 

10  10 

11  3 
9  10 

10    6 
9  10 
8    0 

8.   d. 

8  6 

9  0 
9    2 

10    6 

8  10 

9  6 
9    6 
6    6 

8.      d. 

11     0 

Bricklayer * 

11     0 

MaMn 

9  10 

Flaffterffr .  

10    0 

Tranter 

10    0 

Naoksmith 

BoUermaker *.... 

13     0 
11    0 

6    0 

From  1892  to  1896,  which  was  a  period  of  great  disturfaanee, 
remained  higher  in  South  Australia  than  in  any  of  the  other  states,  the 
reduction  from  the  average  of  the  previous  years  in  the  case  of  this  state 
not  being  very  great;  wl^reas  in  Victoria,  in  New  South  Wales,  aad  in 
Queensland  the  reduction  in  some  cases  was  as  much  as  25  per  oent^ 
and  work  was  much  more  difficult  to  procure.  The  iron  trades  in 
Victoria,  in  spite  of  the  general  fall,  maintained  a  strong  position  during 
this  period,  but  the  building  trades  generally  reached  a  very  low  level 
Carpenters  in  Melbouxne  received  7s.  5d.,  oompaBsd  with  8a  llcL  in 
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liew  South  Wales  and  8s.  4d.  in  QueenslancL  Bnc^lafors  reeeivad 
7s.  6d.  in  Victoria,  Os.  8d.  in  New-Sontii  Waks,  ds.  in  South  Austealia, 
and  9s.  3d.  in  Queensland ;  yaoksmitfas,  however,  were  paid  10s.  in 
YiotcHsa,  ds.  6d.  in  New  Smith  Wales,  and  aboat  the  acme  in  South 
Australia  and  Queensland.  Navvies  were  paid  at  the  rate  of  6s.  a  day 
in  all  the  states. 


Tnde 

Avmnffb  didlr  ^nvw^  P«^  in*> 

^ydrny. 

Adetoide. 

BfMmim 

Carpenter  

s.  d. 
7    5 

7  6 

8  6 
7    8 
6    8 

10    0 

10    6 

6    0 

■.  d. 

8  U 

9  8 
8  11 
8    6 
8    0 

8  6 

9  0 
6    0 

B.    d. 

8  6 

9  0 
9    0 
8  10 
8    0 
8    « 

10    0 
6    0 

B.    d. 

8    4 

BriwlAyeir  ..... ^.....^.<... 

9    3 

MM"n 

11    2 

Maaterer  ^..  ..^^       ..^    .     ...*  ^    ^. 

8  10 

Painter  

7    6 

TMii^kmit^    ,    ..    ...... 

8    4 

BoilemiAker 

8    4 

Navvy,  or  oommon  labourer  

6    0 

The  aj^proaoh  <^  the  crisis  of  1893  was  heralded  by  many  signs. 
Deposits  wece  shifted  from  bank  to  bank ;  there  was  a  run  on  the 
Savings  Bank  at  Sydney,  an  institutiiHi  guacanteed  by  the  state ;  mort- 
gagees required  additioEial  security  from  their  debtors ;  bankruptcies 
became  frequent ;  and  some  of  the  banks  began  to  aocumulate  gold 
against  the  evil  day.  The  building  societies  and  ^nancial  institutions 
in  receipt  of  deposits,  or  so  many  of  them  as  were  on  an  unsound 
footing,  failed  at  an  early  period  of  the  depression;  so  also  did  the 
weaker  banks.  There  was  distrust  in  the  minds  of  the  depositors, 
especially  those  whose  holdings  were  small ;  and  the  bsoks,  even  limg 
before  iiie  Grma  arrived,  were  subjeetod  to  the  strain  of  lepaying  a 
lac^ge  propoHaon  of  tbeoi*  deposits  as  they  fell  due.  The  crisis,  how- 
ever, was  by  bo  means  a  sudden  crash  ;  even  whan  the  ^lilures  began 
to  take  plaoe  they  were  spread  over  some  considerable  p^od,  the 
time  between  the  &ilure  of  the  first  buik  and  that  of  the  last  beiog 
siKteeoi  weeks. 

The  first  noticeable  eflfect  of  the  crisis  was  a  great  scarcity  of  empkw- 
menti.  Wages  fell  precipitously,  as  also  did  rents.  There  was  almoso 
a  eomplete  cessation  of  building,  and  lai^e  numbers  of  houses  in  the 
chief  cities  remained  untenanted,  the  occupants  apparently  moving  to 
lodgiiigs,  or  more  than  one  fomily  living  in  a  single  house.  Credit 
became  greatly  restricted,  with  the  result  that  all  descriptions  of 
speculative  enterprise  came  to  an  end;  and  by  reason  of  the  lowering 
of  wages  and  decline  in  profits,  the  demand  for  most  articles  of  domestic 
consumption  declined  also.  This  is  seen  in  the  fact  that  in  1894  thece 
was  a  reduction  in  the  imports  into  Australia  of  J^  300,000.  The 
maaufactunng  induslay  was  the  first  to  feel  the  efiects  of  the  crisis, 
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and  there  was  a  reduction  in  the  average  number  of  persons  employed 
in  the  two  leading  states  which  may  be  set  down  at  not  less  than 
25,000.  This  reduction,  however,  was  spread  over  four  years.  The 
closing  of  the  factories  was  not  general ;  the  establishments  were  kept 
open,  but  there  was  a  dismissal  of  workmen  and  a  restriction  of  output. 
Jjack  of  employment  in  the  factories  had  an  immediate  effect  on  the 
coal-mining  industry,  the  output  of  coal  being  about  one-fourth  less  in 
1893  than  in  the  previous  year. 

The  crisis  was  felt  in  the  large  cities  more  keenly  than  in  the  country 
districts,  and  in  Melbourne  more  severely  than  in  any  other  capitaL  The 
change  of  fortune  proved  disastrous  to  many  families,  previously,  to  all 
appearances,  in  opulent  circumstances ;  but  by  all  classes  ahke  their 
reverses  were  borne  with  the  greatest  bravery.  In  its  ultimate  efieots 
the  crisis  was  by  no  means  evil;  on  the  contrary,  its  true  meaning 
was  not  lost  upon  a  business  community  that  required  the  chastening 
of  adversity  to  teach  it  a  salutary  lesson,  and  a  few  years  after  its  first 
effects  had  passed  away  business  was  on  a  much  sounder  footing  than 
had  been  the  case  for  very  many  years. 

The  banks  of  issue  showed  large  withdrawals  of  deposits,  practically 
the  whole  of  the  money  received  from  the  United  Kingdom  being 
withdrawn  as  it  became  due;  so  that  in  1898  the  Australian  l^nks  had  on 
deposit  £17,175,000  less  than  in  1891,  their  highest  point  before  the 
crisis  occun-ed.  There  were  also  large  withdrawals  of  local  deposits, 
but  the  bulk  of  these  found  their  way  into  the  Post  Office  and  other 
Government  Savings  Banks. 

The  compensations  which  followed  the  crisis  were  many,  and  the 
country  would  have  recovered  with  surprising  quickness  from  the 
blow  which  the  credit  of  the  community  and  of  all  its  financial 
institutions  had  received,  were  it  not  for  the  adverse  seasons  which 
afflicted  the  great  pastoral  industry. 

Prior  to  the  crisis  the  extent  of  credit  given  to  storekeepers  and 
other  tradespeople  was  on  the  whole  much  greater  than  sound 
experience  warranted,  and  one  of  the  first  results  was  to  put  trade  on  a 
sound  basis,  and  to  abolish  most  of  the  abuses  of  the  credit  system. 
Attention  was  almost  immediately  attracted  to  productive  purmdts, 
and  the  recovery  made  by  the  country  as  a  whole,  though  slow  at  firsts 
owing  to  the  depression  in  the  pastoral  industry,  was  steady.  Renewed 
attention  was  given  to  agriculture,  especially  in  New  South  Wales, 
where,  in  1901, 1,450,000  acres  were  devoted  to  the  plough  in  excess  of 
the  area  cultivated  in  1893.  In  Victoria  there  was  an  inci^ease  of 
870,000  acres,  in  Queensland  210,000  aci*es,  and  some  slight  extensions 
in  the  other  States. 

There  was  also  a  complete  revival  in  the  mining  industry.  The  pro- 
duction of  gold  in  New  South  Wales  was  almost  doubled,  and  was 
largely  increased  in  Victoria,  Queensland,  and  Tasmania.  In  Western 
Australia  the  great  gold  discoveries  which  have  placed  that  state  at 
the  head   of  Australian  gold-mining,  and   amongst  the   leading  gold 
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producers  of  the  world,  were  made  subsequent  to  the  crisis.  Taking 
Australia  as  a  whole,  the  output  of  gold  in  1893  was  £6,215,472  ;  in 
1902  it  reached  a  total  of  £14,817,128,  notwithstanding  the  unfavour- 
able conditions  affecting  production  in  several  states. 

It  was  unfortunate  that  this  time  of  financial  distress  should  have 
been  succeeded  by  a  period  of  low  prices  for  articles  of  local  production, 
and  that  the  gi-eat  pastoral  industry  should  have  suffered  from 
untoward  seasons.  The  sheep  depastured  in  Australia  in  1893  num- 
bered 99,800,000  ;  in  1899  the  total  was  reduced  to  74,300,000 ;  and  in 
1902  to  54,000,000  ;  and  it  is  more  than  probable  that  when  the  losses 
of  the  disastrous  season  of  1902-3  come  to  be  counted  up,  the  number 
will  be  found  to  have  still  further  decreased. 

During  the  years  1894  and  1895  prices  reached  their  lowest  level, 
but  a  slight  recovery  took  place  in  the  following  two  years,  and  this 
was  succeeded  by  still  further  improvement;  so  that  at  the  present 
time  the  average  level  is  about  equal  to  that  of  1891. 

In  1894  the  total  value  of  the  imports  into  Australia  was  £41,930,720, 
equivalent  to  £12  6s.  8d.  per  inhabitant.  These  figures  are  far  below 
those  recorded  in  previous  years.  The  imports  in  1889,  for  example, 
were  valued  at  £62,551,992,  or  at  the  rate  of  £20  13s.  7d.  per  inhabitant. 
It  must  be  borne  in  mind,  however,  that  extensive  borrowing  took 
place  during  1889,  and  a  considerable  proportion  of  the  imports 
was  due  to  loan  money  brought  to  the  country  by  the  states,  and  to 
deposits  in  the  banks,  which  were  subsequently  withdrawn  during  the 
financial  crisis.  From  1895  onward  a  material  expansion  took  place  in 
the  trade  of  the  states,  and  in  1900  the  value  of  the  exports  was 
ngher  than  at  any  previous  period,  thus  showing  that  the  country  had 
jompletely  recovered  from  the  financial  paralysis  of  1893.  It  must  be 
Jonceded  that  from  every  point  of  view  sound  industrial  progress  has 
>een  made  during  the  last  few  years,  and  this  is  all  the  more  gratifying 
«^hen  consideration  has  been  given  to  the  fact  that,  in  some  part  or 
)ther  of  the  continent,  the  main  industries — those  of  sheep  and  cattle 
aising — were  duiing  the  greater  portion  of  the  period  seriously  ham- 
mered by  adverse  weather  conditions. 

The  progress  of  the  manufacturing  industries  is  dealt  with  at  some 
ength  in  another  portion  of  this  volume,  and  need  not  be  further 
eferred  to  here.  It  may  be  stated,  however,  that  the  ground  lost 
luring  the  financial  crisis  has  been  more  than  recovered,  and  the  amount 
'f  employment  afforded  is  now  greater  than  ever  before  in  the  history 
f  these  states. 

The  movement  in  wages  from  1896  to  1901  was  distinctly  upward, 
/arpenters,  for  example,  were  in  1896  paid  8s.  per  day  in  Sydney,  while 
a  1900  their  wages  were  9s.  6d.,  in  1901,  10s.,  and  in  1902,  9s.  6d. 
^ough  wages  in  Melbourne  at  these  periods  were  lower  than  in  Sydney, 
heir  upward  movement  has  been  even  greater,  for  in  1896  carpenters' 
^ages  in  Melbourne  ranged  between  6s.  and  7s.  per 'day,  the  greater 
lumber  being  employed  at  the  lower  figures,  while  in  1900  the  accepted 
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rate  was  8s.  3cL,  in  1901, 10s.,  and  in  1902,  98.  As  regards  other  tmdoB 
connected  with  building,  there  has  abo  been  a  marked  improvemakt,  and 
the  rates  of  1902  approach  very  closely  those  paid  in  1891 — tiwt  » 
to  say,  before  the  changes  accompanying  the  financial  crisis  began  to 
be  felt. 

The  building  trades  suffered  more  heavily  than  any  others  during  tbe 
period  of  financial  disaster,  and  their  recovery  was  also  more  protractei 
Over-speculation  in  business  was  in  part  responsible  for  the  crifflB; 
and  even  after  its  immediate  effects  had  passed  from  sight,  there  irai 
still  great  reluctance  to  embark  capital  in  this  form  of  investment, 
although  a  reasonable  return  seemed  to  be  tiurly  assurod.  Building 
operations  being  therefore  carried  on  only  in  cases  of  necessity,  and 
when  exceptional  profits  were  looked  for,  the  wages  of  the  arttiam 
employed  were  less  affected  by  the  rettim  of  better  times  than  might 
otherwise  have  been  expected.  In  other  branches  of  industry  that 
was  a  marked  revival,  and  wages  shared  in  the  upward  movement 

Federation  undoubtedly  is  a  strong  force  in  the  direction  of  increased 
production  and  larger  employment  of  capital,  and  an  expansion  of 
industrial  activity  should  follow  in  its  train  ;  but  the  pastoral  industry, 
which  is  the  k^  to  the  industrial  condition  of  Australia,  was  seriouly 
affected  during  1902  by  the  adverse  climatic  conditions  which  prevwled 
over  a  great  part  of  the  continent.  The  year  1903  opened  under  most 
favourable  conditions.  Abundant  rains  have  fallen,  and  a  larger  area  is 
now  under  crop  than  at  any  previous  period,  while  the  harvest  promiies 
to  be  very  bountiful,  so  that  the  improvement  in  the  industrial  conditioiK 
manifested  since  1896,  but  interrupted  during  1902,  may  confidentij 
be  expected  to  continn& 


Recent  Industrial  Lboislatiok. 

The  conditions  of  labour  in  Australia  and  New  Zealand  have,  sinoe 
the  year  1894,  been  affected  by  certain  new  elements  which  have  tie 
promise  of  very  powerfully  influencing  the  industrial  position  in  the  | 
near  future,  and  in  order  to  understimd  rightly  the  working  of  these 
elements  it  will  be  necessary  to  describe  in  rough  outline  the  factory, 
shop,  conciliation,  and  arbitration  laws  of  these  states. 

Although  the  condition  of  workers  in  factories  received  attention  in 
England  as  far  back  as  the  year  1802,  and  comprehensive  legislation 
dates  from  1844,  it  was  not  until  1873  that  there  was  any  Australian 
enactment  on  the  subject  In  the  year  named  the  Parliament  of 
Victoria  passed  a  statute,  which,  amongst  other  provisions,  enacted 
that  no  woman  or  girl  should  work  in  a  factory  for  more  than  eight 
hours  a  day.  New  Zealand  followed  immediately  with  an  Act,  which  I 
was  practically  a  transcript  of  the  Victorian  measure. 

The  factory  system  did  not,  until  recent  years,  play  an  important 
part  in  the  industrial  life  of  Australia;  but  there  have  been  factories  in 
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all  the  principal  ix>wns  for  many  years,  and  it  is  a  world-wide  experience 
that  where  there  are  factories  working  uncontrolled  by  legislation 
there  will  always  be  more  or  less  disr^ard  of  clesbnliness  and 
sanitatibn.  This  was  sufficiently  demonstrated  by  the  Victorian 
Boyal  Commission  of  1882,  which  followed  upon  a  vivid  exposure  of 
the  evil  conditions  of  local  factories  made  by  the  Age  newspaper.  The 
Commission  did  most  useful  work,  and  from  its  report  came  the 
Factories  and  Shop  Act  of  1885.  Under  that  enactment  t^  number 
of  persons  technically  required  to  form  a  legal  factory  was  fixed  at  six, 
including  apprentices,  and  provision  was  made  for  ensuring  cleanlineas, 
air  space,  sanitation,  the  requirements  of  decency,  and  for  safeguarding 
the  health  of  workers  and  i^ieir  safety  in  life  and  limb.  Inspectors 
were  a^K>inted,  and  under  the  operation  of  the  kvw  the  old  dilapidated 
workshops  disappeared,  and  the  well-built,  well-lit  and  roomy  factories, 
now  £ound  everywhere  in  Melbourne,  took  their  place.  The  low 
remained  practically  unchanged  until  1893,  when  the  number  of  persons 
constituting  a  factory  was  reduced  to  four.  This,  however,  was  only  a 
preliminary  step  to  further  and  more  radical  changes.  In  1896  the  law 
was  further  expanded,  and  the  term  factory  was  extended  to  every  place 
in  which  furniture  was  manufactured,  to  every  place  in  which  a  Chinese 
was  engaged  in  laundry  work,  and  to  all  laundries  in  which  four 
persons  were  employed,  excepting  laundries  carried  on  by  charitable 
institutions.  Powers  of  prosecution  were  given  to  inspectors  after  a 
factory  or  work-room  was  found  to  be  in  an  insanitary  condil^on.  The 
Chief  Inspector  of  Factoiiw  was  empowered  to  condemn  any  factory 
or  workroom  which  was,  in  his  opinion,  dilapidated,  unsafe,  or  unfit 
for  use.  It  was  also  provided  that  no  portion  of  a  factory  or  work- 
room could  be  used  as  a  sleeping-place  unless  such  sleeping-place  were 
separated  from  the  factory  by  a  substantial  wooden  partition  extending 
from  floor  to, ceiling.  No  child  under  13  years  of  age  was  allowed  to 
work  in  a  factory,  and  no  female  whosoever  and  no  boy  under  16  years 
of  a^e  could  be  employed  in  a  fewtory  for  more  than  ten  hours  in  a  day 
or  after  9  o'clock  at  night.  It  had  already  been  provided  that  such 
persons  could  not  be  employed  for  more  than  forty-eight  hours  a  week.  In 
furniture  factories  and  laundries  where  a  Chinese  was  working,  it  was 
provided  that  no  person  was  to  work  before  7.30  o'clock  in  the 
morning  or  after  5  o'clock  in  the  evening,  or  on  Saturday  after  2 
o'clock  or  on  Sunday  at  any  time  whatever.  All  persons  in  charge  of 
boilers  and  steam  engines  were  required  to  hold  certificates  of 
competence,  and  very  special  and  extensive  powers  were  given  to  the 
department  administering  the  Act  to  enforce  cleanliness,  ventilation, 
and  sanitation.  These  were  the  main  provisions  in  regard  to  the  work 
of  the  factories,  but  the  Act  of  1896  introduced  most  important 
provisions  regarding  wages,  which  will  be  referred  to  later  on. 

New  South  Wales  was  very  slow  in  taking  steps  for  the  proper 
regulation  of  work  in  factories.  Various  bills  had  been  prepared  aad 
one  had  been  introduced  into  the  LegiBlature,  but  bo  seiiouA  attempt 
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was  made  to  deal  with  the  matter  on  behalf  of  the  Government,  and, 
apart  from  the  Government,  legislation  would  have  been  impossible. 
In  the  year  1890  the  Census  and  Industrial  Returns  Act  was  passed, 
under  which  the  Government  Statistician  was  empowered  to  import  on 
the  condition  of  the  factories  of  the  state,  and  pursuant  to  the 
authority  contained  in  the  Act,  the  officers  of  the  Statistical  Depart- 
ment made  an  exhaustive  examination  of  factories  and  workshops  in 
the  large  centres  of  population,  and  a  series  of  reports  was  drawn  up 
indicating  the  condition  of  the  workers.  The  chief  abuse  found  to 
exist  was  the  almost  uniform  absence  of  due  provision  for  sanitation 
and  for  the  preservation  of  decency.  Though  sweating  was  not  found 
to  exist  to  any  large  extent,  home  workers  were  found  to  be  grossly 
underpaid,  and  in  many  respects  a  strong  case  was  made  out  for  the 
necessity  of  passing  a  proper  Factories  Act  on  the  lines  of  legislation  in 
force  in  other  states.  Parhamentary  action,  however,  was  not  taken 
until  the  year  1896,  when  the  Factories  and  Shops  Act  was  passed  on  the 
lines  of  the  Victorian  Act  of  1885.  Good  work  has  been  accomplished 
under  the  Act,  but  the  powers  conferred  on  the  administration  are 
limited  compared  with  those  found  in  the  existing  Acts  of  other  states. 

In  South  Australia  nothing  of  importance  was  accomplished  in  the 
way  of  regulating  employment  in  factories  until  the  year  1894.  The 
Act  of  1894  did  not,  however,  go  far  enough  to  cope  successfully  with 
the  evils  that  had  arisen,  and  in  1900  the  law  was  changed,  and  an 
Act  based  on  the  Victorian  model  was  passed,  but  going  even  farther 
than  the  original,  for  a  factory  was  declared  to  be  any  workroom 
where  anyone  was  working  in  an  owner's  employ. 

In  Queensland  work  in  factories  remained  unregulated  until  1896, 
when  tentative  legislation  on  the  line^  of  the  New  South  Wales  Act 
was  passed  ;  this  legislation  proved  insufficient,  and  gave  way  in  1900 
to  a  carefully  framed  and  comprehensive  Factories  and  Shops  Act  as 
far-reaching  in  its  provisions  as  that  of  any  other  state. 

In  Tasmania  there  is  as  yet  no  legislation  regarding  employment  in 
factories,  but  there  is  a  law  for  the  protection  of  persons  using 
machinery. 

In  Western  Australia  the  factory  legislation  is  much  like  that  of  the 
more  advanced  eastern  states,  the  most  recent  legislation  on  the  subject 
having  been  passed  in  1903. 

Although  New  Zealand  cannot  claim  to  be  the  pioneer  of  Australian 
legislation  in  regard  to  factories,  this  being  an  honour  which  is  due  to 
Victoria,  it  may  be  claimed  on  behalf  of  that  colony  that  Victorian 
legislation  was  closely  followed  from  the  outset.  In  1873  the  Vic- 
torian Act  was  adopted  by  New  Zealand  under  the  title  of  "  The 
Workshops  Act."  Like  its  prototype  this  Act  made  but  a  small  advance 
upon  the  road  to  factory  legislation.  In  1890  a  Royal  Commission 
was  appointed  to  inquire  into  the  state  of  labour  and  industry,  and 
consequent  upon  the  report  of  this  Commission  the  Government  of  the 
liay  introduced  and  passed  a  Factories  and  Shops  Act  somewhat  on  the 
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lines  of  the  Victorian  Act  of  1885  ;  but  the  law  was  almost  imme- 
diately amended  in  1891  and  again  in  1894,  when  one  of  the  most 
radical  measures,  dealing  with  employment  in  factories,  was  passed. 
In  1901  an  act  was  passed  superseding  all  previous  enactments,  and 
this  remains  law  in  the  colony  to  the  present  time.  New  Zealand 
has  been  divided  into  factory  districts  under  the  charge  of  a  Chief 
Inspector  and  150  local  inspectors.  As  a  "factory  "  or  "workroom  " 
includes  any  place  in  which  two  or  more  persons  are  engaged  in 
working  for  hire  or  reward  in  any  handicraft,  there  are  few  operatives 
who  do  not  come  within  the  scope  of  the  Act.  Children  under  14  years 
of  age  are  not  allowed  to  be  employed,  and  the  hours  of  labour, 
holidays,  etc.,  of  women  and  youths  under  16  are  strictly  regulated. 
Good  ventilation,  sanitary  accommodation,  and  general  cleanliness  of 
buildings  are  insisted  upon ;  machinery  has  to  be  properly  guarded  and 
fire-escapes  provided,  while  dangerous  occupations  are  specially  classi- 
fied. In  order  to  assist  the  system  of  free  general  education  which 
prevails  in  the  colony,  young  persons  are  not  allowed  to  work  in 
factories  till  they  have  passed  the  fourth  standard  of  the  state  schools, 
or  an  equivalent  examination.  To  prevent  the  introduction  of  the  great 
evil  of  "  sweating,"  articles  made  or  partly  made  in  private  dwellings 
or  unregistered  workshops,  have  to  be  labelled  when  offered  for 
sale,  in  order  that  goods  so  manufactured  (likely  enough  in  unsani- 
tary premises),  may  not  be  placed  in  the  market  for  competition 
with  work  done  in  properly  inspected  factories.  Any  person  removing 
such  labels  is  liable  to  a  heavy  fine.  The  factory  inspectors  also 
exercise  supervision  over  the  sleeping  accommodation  provided  for 
shearers  in  country  districts.  A  female  inspector  of  factories 
gives  her  assistance  in  the  duties  of  the  department,  travelling  from 
place  to  place,  and  particularly  inquiring  into  the  working  conditions 
of  the  operative  women  and  girls.  There  are  other  provisions  directed 
towards  preventing  the  employment  of  children  of  tender  years,  and 
punishing  parents  who  endeavour  to  evade  the  Act  in  regard  to  their 
own  children.  This  Factories  Act  is  one  of  a  long  series  of  other  acts 
passed  by  the  New  Zealand  Parliament  and  termed  the  "  Labour  Laws." 
The  New  Zealand  Year  Book  gives  a  list  of  thirty-five  acts  which  come 
under  this  category. 

Besides  the  regulations  governing  employment  in  factories,  there  is, 
in  the  majority  of  the  states,  the  corollary  of  this  legislation,  viz.,  laws 
dealing  with  the  hours  during  which  shops  may  remain  open  for  the 
sale  of  goods.  As  in  the  matter  of  factory  legislation,  so  in  regard  to 
the  compulsory  closing  of  shops  the  credit  of  initiation  belongs  to 
Victoria.  The  Act  of  1885  to  which  allusion  has  already  been  made, 
declared  that  the  hours  for  closing  shops  in  towns  generally  should 
be  7  o'clock  in  the  evening  on  five  days  a  week,  and  10  o'clock 
on  Saturday  nights,  shops  dealing  with  certain  classes  of  food  and 
perishable  products  being  exempted  from  the  operation  of  the  law.  In 
order  tliat  there  should  be  an  intelligent  application  of  the  law,  the 
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various  municipal  councils  were  authorised  to  pass  by-laws  allowing 
other  classes  of  shops  than  those  enumerated  in  die  Act  to  renudn  open 
after  the  hours  named,  and  at  the  same  time  the  councilB  were  em- 
powered, if  they  thought  fit,  to  close  the  shops  earlier  than  7  o'clock. 
Penalties  for  breach  of  the  law  were  also  left  to  the  determinataon  df 
the  coimcils.  The  beneficent  intentions  of  the  framers  of  the  law  failed 
owing  to  the  perfunctory  way  in  which  the  municipal  councils  earned 
out  tibeir  duties  in  regard  to  early  closing,  and  a  very  unsatia&ctoiT 
condition  of  things  prevailed  until  the  amending  Factories  and  Shops 
Act  was  passed  in  1896,  to  which  allusion  will  be  made  later  on. 

Meanwhile  New  Zealand  had  taken  the  matter  in  hand,  and  tbp 
Shops  and  Shop  Assistants  Act  of  1894  was  passed.  The  main  ]^t>- 
visions  of  this  Act,  as  amended  in  1895,  1896,  and  1901,  are  as 
follows : — 

All  shops  in  towns  and  boroughs  are  to  be  closed  for  one  afternoon 
in  each  week,  but  a  few  shops,  such  as  those  of  fishmongers,  fruiteren, 
eating-house  keepers,  are  exempted  on  account  of  their  convenience  to 
the  general  public,  the  assistants  in  such  establishments  and  in  the 
bars  of  hotels  and  in  country  stores  must,  however,  have  a  half-holiday 
allowed  them  in  each  week.  Very  small  shops  carried  on  by  Europeans 
without  paid  assistants  are  also  exempt  from  clorang  on  a  general  half- 
holiday,  but  these  shops  must  be  closed  on  one  afternoon  in  each  week. 
The  hours  of  work  for  women  and  young  persons  are  defined.  Sitting 
accommodation  must  be  provided  in  all  shops,  and  the  necessary  time 
for  meals  shall  be  given  to  all  workers  and  sufficient  sanitary  accomoda- 
tion provided.  The  Act  goes  still  further,  and  enumerates  the  working 
hours,  holidays,  and  such  like  of  clerks  employed  in  banks  and  mer- 
cantile and  business  offices. 

The  Victorian  Act  of  1896  passed  to  remedy  iiie  defects  found  in  the 
Act  of  1885  did  not  go  so  far  as  the  New  Zealand  Act — ^the  initiative 
of  closing  was  left  with  the  shopkeepers,  and  considerable  power  still  re- 
mained in  the  hands  of  the  municipal  councila  The  Victorian  Act^ 
however,  was  an  early-closing  law,  which  the  New  Zealand  Act  waa 
not.  In  1900  the  Parliament  of  Victoria  passed  an  Amending  Act, 
restricting  the  hours  of  all  males  employed  in  shopa  to  fifty-two, 
carters,  porters,  and  night  watchmen  alone  being  excepted.  The  law 
does  not,  however,  apply  to  the  whole  state. 

The  Early  Closing  Act  of  New  South  Wales  was  passed  in  Deoemher, 
1899.  This  Act  provides  for  the  compulsory  closing  of  shops  at  6 
o'clock  on  four  days  in  the  week,  1  p.m.  on  one  day,  and  10  p.m.  on 
one  day.  The  Act,  however,  does  not  specify  when  shops  may  be 
opened.  It  applies  to  the  Metat>politan  district  and  Newcastle ;  eoon- 
try  shop  districts,  which  include  all  municipalities  in  the  state  other 
than  Sydney  and  Newcastle,  may  be  brou^t  under  the  Act  by  procla- 
mation, and  this  has  been  dona 

In  the  year  1900  early-closing  laws  were  enacted  in  South  Australia 
and  in  Queensland ;  in  both  cases  the  Acts  were  close  copies  of  that  ni 
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New  South  Wales.  In  1897,  an  Early  Closing  Act  was  passed  in 
Western  Australia ;  Tasmania,  therefore,  is  the  only  state  in  which 
there  is  no  law  regulating  shop  hours. 

The  disastrous  strikes  which  have  bem  spoken  of  as  occurring 
between  1886  and  1895  were  symptoms  of  an  industrial  unrest  spread- 
ing over  the  whole  of  the  Eastern  States  and  New  Zealand.  The  ex- 
penditure of  public  money  on  a  lavish  scale  had  attracted  to  these  states 
a  larger  number  of  unskilled  workers  tiian  work  could  be  provided  for 
in  oidinary  seasons,  and  even  many  of  the  skilled  trades  were  largely 
overmanned.  Under  the  existing  conditions  of  industrial*  remunera- 
tion a  £ftll  in  wages  was  inevitable.  The  trades  unions,  however, 
made  a  brave  stand  against  any  reduction  in  the  vrages  of 
their  own  members,  and  liiere  can  be  no  question  but  that  up  to  the 
year  1888,  and  in  some  trades  for  a  year  or  two  longer,  their  efforts 
werein  the  main  successful.  But  the  number  of  workers  enrolled  in  the 
unions  was  small  compared  with  the  total  number  d  persons  following 
gainfnl  pursuits.  The  trades  unions,  too,  had  an  advimtage  from  the 
fact  that  the  trades  which  they  controlled  were  skilled  trades  which 
required  long  apprenticeship  to  learn,  and  which  in  the  case  of  a  strike 
could  not  be  swunped  by  unskilled  or  partially  skilled  labour.  About 
the  year  1888  the  trade  unions  and  others  who  sympathised  with  the 
labour  movement,  and  persons  desirous  of  avoiding  further  labour 
conflicts,  began  to  consider  very  earnestly  whether  some  means  might 
not  be  taken  to  regulate  the  relations  of  employers  and  the  employed, 
and  so  avoid  the  wasting  ^ects  which  inevitably  follow  in  the  teain  of 
strikes.  Several  distinct  methods  of  arriving  at  the  same  desirable  end 
presented  themselves,  namely  : — 

Conciliation,   in  which   the  parties  to  a   dispute   were  brought- 

together  without  legal  compulsion. 
Compulsory  arbitration. 

The  regulation  of  wages  by  a  board  representing  the  employers 
and  employed,  with  an  impartial  chairman  ; 
and  each  of  these  systems  has  been  tried  in  these  states  since  1888. 

The  question  of  conciliation  and  voluntary  arbitration  has  been, 
before  the  Australian  public  for  some  considerable  time.  In  1882  Mr. 
(now  Sir  George)  Dibbs  introduced  into  Parliament  a  bill  for  the  establish- 
ment of  a  council  composed  of  members  of  the  New  South  Wales 
Employers'  Union  and  the  Trades  and  Lab<»ir  Council,  in  which  con- 
ciliation was  providecj  for  cm  the  lines  of  the  Conseils  de  Prudliommes 
existing  in  France  ;  but  there  was  so  little  parliamentary  response  that 
the  bill  was  shelved.  In  1887  a  scheme  based  upon  English  precedent 
was  promulgated  by  a  joint  committee  of  the  Victorian  Trades  Hall 
Council  and  the  Employers'  Union  for  the  establishment  of  a  Board^  of 
Ccmciliation.  A  similar  scheme  was  drawn  up  by  the  joint  committee 
of  the  New  South  Wales  Employers'  Union  and  the  Trades  and  Labour 
Council,  but  was  rejected.  In  the  building  trade  of  New  South  Wales 
there  was  for  some  years  a  representative  Board  of  Conciliation  without 
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any  provision  for  arbitration,  and  this  board  is  reported  to  have  done 
very  excellent  work.  In  1887  Mr.  J.  H.  Carruthers  introduced  a  Trades 
Conciliation  Bill,  in  which  the  machinery  provided  was  purely  voluntary. 
The  measure  did  not,  however,  get  beyond  the  stages  of  a  bill.  Other 
schemes  of  conciliation  were  proposed,  notably  one  drawn  up  by  the 
Honorable  C.  J.  Langridge,  of  Victoria.  In  South  Australia  a  bill  to 
encourage  the  formation  of  industrial  unions  and  associations,  and  to 
facilitate  the  settlement  of  industrial  disputes,  was  introduced  into 
Parliament  by  the  Hon.  C.  C.  Kingston  in  December,  1890.  This 
measure  is  the  parent  of  all  the  conciliation  and  arbitration  laws 
now  in  operation  in  Australia  ;  the  bill  met  with  strong  opposition,  and 
it  was  not  until  late  in  1894  that  it  was  finally  passed  into  law,  having 
been  twice  rejected  by  the  Legislative  Council 

Meanwhile  the  matter  of  conciliation  had  been  before  the  New  South 
Wales  Parliament.  A  commission  had  been  appointed  to  inquire  into 
th  question  of  strikes,  and  a  report  was  drawn  up  and  a  bill  based  on 
the  recommendations  was  drafted  and  introduced  by  Sir  Henry  Parkes 
on  the  5th  of  August,  1891,  but  the  Government  resigned  before  the 
bill  could  become  law. 

About  the  same  time  a  measure  was  before  the  Victorian  Parliament ; 
t  consisted  of  twenty-three  clauses,  and  did  not  go  much  farther  than 
to  permit  the  establishment  of  councils  of  conciliation  under  license 
fi-om  the  Crown,  as  no  award  could  be  taken  into,  or  enforced  by,  any 
court  of  law.  This  measure  became  law  at  the  commencement  of  1892, 
and  has,  therefore,  the  distinction  of  being  the  first  legislative  enact- 
ment of  its  kind  on  the  statute  books  of  Australia.  The  Act,  however, 
was  not  followed  by  any  consequences,  good  or  bad,  being  entirely 
ignored  by  all  parties.  When  Sir  George  Dibbs  succeeded  Sir  Henry 
Parkes  as  Premier  of  New  South  Wales  he  took  up  the  question  of 
trades  disputes,  and  on  31st  March,  1892,  his  Trades  Disputes 
Conciliation  and  Arbitration  Act  was  assented  to.  This  Act  was  in 
force  for  four  years,  when  it  lapsed,  very  little  use  being  made  of  it  in 
spite  of  the  strenuous  exertions  of  the  officials  in  charge  of  its 
administration. 

In  New  Zealand  a  Conciliation  and  Arbitration  Bill  was  introduced 
in  1892  by  the  Minister  for  Labour,  the  Hon.  W.  P.  Reeves,  and  was 
twice  rejected  by  the  Legislative  Council ;  it  was,  however,  presented  a 
tiiird  time,  and  became  law  on  the  31st  August,  1894.  The  following 
is  a  short  epitome  of  its  leading  provisions : — 

The  object  of  the  Act,  as  declared  in  the  preamole,  is  to  encourage 
the  formation  of  industrial  unions  and  associations,  and  to  facilitate  the 
settlement  of  industrial  disputes  by  conciliation  and  arbitration. 

A  society  of  not  less  than  seven  persons,  associated  for  the  purpose 
of  protecting  or  furthering  the  interests  of  employers  or  workmen,  may 
be  registered  as  an  industrial  union  by  complying  with  certain  pro- 
visions of  the  Act.  Full  and  detailed  information  as  to  constitution, 
rules,  names  of  officers  and  members,  etc.,  must  be  sent  to  the  Registrar, 
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who  will  issue  a  certificate  of  registry  and  incorporation.  The  effect  of 
registration  will  be  to  render  the  industrial  or  trade  union  so  registered 
subject  to  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Board  and  Court  appointed  under  the 
Act. 

The  parties  to  industrial  agreement  may  be — (1)  trade  unions, 
(2)  industrial  unions,  (3)  industrial  associations,  (4)  employers.  Every 
industrial  agreement  shall  bo  for  a  specified  time  not  exceeding  three 
years,  and  is  to  be  filed  in  the  Supreme  Court  office  within  thirty  days 
of  making.  It  is  binding  on  both  sides,  and  if  any  association  or  per- 
son thus  bound  fails  in  carrying  it  out  there  is  a  penalty  not  exceeding 
the  amount  fixed  by  the  agreement,  or,  if  no  amount  is  fixed,  not 
exceeding  £500. 

**  Industrial  districts "  are  to  be  constituted  and  gazetted,  and  for 
Cfvery  such  industrial  district  a  Board  of  Conciliation  and  a  Clerk  of 
Aw€irds  is  to  be  appointed.  The  Act  defines  the  powers  of  the  Court 
and  Board  and  the  duties  of  the  Clerk,  and  provides  that,  when  a  dis- 
pute is  referred  to  Board  or  Court,  no  strike  or  lock-out  may  take  place 
imtil  the  decision  is  given.  A  Board  of  Conciliation  is  to  consist  of  not 
more  than  six  or  less  than  four  persons,  chosen  by  the  industrial  unions 
of  employers  and  of  workmen  in  the  respective  districts,  and  a  chair- 
man is  to  be  elected  outside  the  members  of  the  Board.  Should  a 
ConcUiation  Board  fail  to  effect  settlement,  the  dispute  may  be  referred 
to  the  Court  of  Arbitration.  There  is  to  be  one  Court  of  Arbitration 
for  the  whole  colony,  consisting  of  three  members,  one  appointed  on  the 
recommendation  of  the  council  of  associations  of  employers,  one  on  the 
recommendation  of  the  council  of  associations  of  workmen,  and  the 
third  a  judge  of  the  Supreme  Court ;  every  member  to  hold  office  for 
three  years,  and  to  be  eligible  for  re-appointment.  If  any  party  to  a 
proceeding  before  the  Court  fail  to  appear  without  cause  the  Court  may 
proceed  ex  parte.  The  award  is  to  be  made  within  one  month,  and 
may  include  costs  and  expenses  ;  but  no  costs  will  be  allowed  for  agents, 
counsel,  or  solicitors  appearing  for  any  party,  and  it  shall  be  framed  in 
such  manner  as  to  express  the  decision  of  the  Court  whilst  avoiding 
technicalities.  The  award  may  be  enforced  in  the  same  manner  as  a 
judgment  of  the  Supreme  Court.  The  amount  for  which  an  award  may 
be  enforced  against  an  association  is  limited  to  £500. 

The  fourth  part  of  the  Act  provides  that  the  Railway  Commissioners 
and  the  Amalgamated  Society  of  Railway  Servants  may  be  respectively 
registered,  and  may  refer  any  industrial  dispute  between  them  to  the 
Court  of  Arbitration,  but  Boards  of  Conciliation  are  to  have  no  juris- 
diction in  these  cases. 

So  novel  a  piece  of  legislation  could  not  be  expected  to  work  quite 
smoothly  in  the  first  instance;  Amending  Acts  elucidating  the  provisions 
of  the  original  measure  werA  therefore  passed  in  1895,  1896,  and  1898, 
and  the  law  was  consolidatea  and  further  amended  by  the  Acts  of  1900 
and  1901.  The  amendments  of  the  original  Act  extend  the  scope  of  the 
jurisdiction  of,  the  tribunals  of  arbitration,  and  carry  the  principle  of 
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oompvlnon  fuddier  than  contemplated  by  ihe  Aft  of  1894.  Non- 
miooist  workmen  are  broaght  within  the  jarifidiction  of  the  ArbitEation. 
Court  in  certain  cireumBtanees,  as  well  as  derieal  employees.  Cofieiiia- 
tion  Boards  are  made  courts  of  first  instance;  awards  are  made 
pecmanent  in  default  of  a  farther  disj^xte,  and,  subject  to  certain 
safeguards,  awards  may  have  force  tiiroaghout  New  Zealand. 

It  has  been  mentioned  that  Mr.  C.  C.  Kingston,  when  Premier  of 
South  Australia,  introohiced  his  bill  to  facilitate  the  fiettlement  <^ 
industrial  disputes  in  Dec^nba:*,  1890.  Vaaious  causes  tended  to  delay 
tiie  passing  of  the  measure,  so  idiat  it  was  not  until  Deoonber,  1894, 
iiuU;  it  passed  both  Houses  of  Pariiament  and  received  the  R(^k.1 
assent.  In  point  of  time  the  South  Aiistralian  measure  wae  introdnoed 
before  that  of  New  Zealand,  but  it  become  law  a  few  months  later. 
The  South  Australian  Act  has  not  been  aTailed  of  to  any  large  extent, 
for,  unlike  the  New  Zealand  law,  it  allows  only  registered  bodaee  to 
appear  before  Hie  Arbitration  Court,  and  as  iJie  trade  unions  of  ihe 
state  have  not  registered  imder  ihe  Act,  they  have  consequently 
-renudoed  outside  its  jurisdiction.  South  Australia,  however,  is  a  state 
in  which  trade  disputes  have  not  been  by  any  means  very  virulent,  and 
it  is  probable  that  the  Mlm^e  of  industnal  bodies  to  invoke  the  aid  of 
the  Arbitration  Court  has  been  due  to  the  mildness  of  the  diaeafie 
and  not  to  the  inefficacy  of  ihe-  remedy. 

The  movement  to  provide  means  of  settling  disputes  was  felt  also 
in  Queeoaaland,  where  a  bill,  on  the  lines  of  the  Conseils  de  Pnid'- 
hommes,  was  introduced  by  Sir  S.  W.  Griffith.  It  was  not,  iMWPPever,  a 
measure  dealing  with  industnal  disputes  between  employers  and  bocties 
•of  employees. 

Westwn  Australia  passed  an  Arbitration  Act  in  1900.  The  law, 
however,  was  superseded  in  February,  1902,  by  one  approximating  vtxy 
tilosely  to  the  latest  New  Zealand  law,  and  this  is  now  in  aictave 
opentibion. 

With  the  example  of  New  Zealand  and  South  Australia  before  it, 
the  New  South  Wales  Parliament  at  the  instigation  of  Mr.  B.  R.  Wise, 
the  Attomey-G^iera],  undertoi^  the  passing  of  an  Arbitration  Act, 
The  first  bill  was  introduced  in  the  middle  of  1901,  but  was  rejected 
by  the  Council  The  bill  was  afterwards  re-introduced,  and  beeame 
kuw  on  the  10th  December,  1901,  an  amendment  by  the  Council  limit- 
ing the  law  until  1908  being  assented  to  by  the  Assembly.  The  Kew 
South  Wales  Act  in  some  rrapeots  bears  a  close  resemblance  to  that  of 
New  Zealand,  but  in  other  ways  there  are  radical  differences.  The 
matter  of  conciliation  is  laid  great  stress  upon  by  the  fcamers  of  the 
New  Zealand  law.  As  it  has  i3een  seen  that  condliation  has  been  of 
4bubtful  success  in  New  Zealand,  the  New  South  Wales  Act  does  not 
attempt  to  introduce  the  principle.  The^^t  provides  for  the  registra- 
tion  <^  industrial  unions  o£  emplo^rers  andof  employees.  Any  employer 
or  aneociation  of  employers  employing  fifty  or  more  hands  may  he 
registered  as  an  industrial  mtion,  but  em^oyeea  m«et  ficst  register  as 
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tnade  imioiiB,  as  only  trade  unions  can  become  industrial  unions  under 
the  Act.  Any  dispute  in  regard  to  industrial  matters,  whether  between 
indnstrial  unions,  or  between  an  employer  and  an  industrial  union  of 
employees,  or  between  an  employer  ajid  a  trade  union,  may  be  referred 
to  the  Court  of  Arbitcalion.  It  is  provided,  however,  tl^t  no  person 
or  body  of  persons  oi^er  than  an  industrial  union  (or  in  certain  cases 
liie  B^strar)  may  refer  such  dii^pute  to  tile  Court,  so  that  the  Act  has 
had  the  effect  of  fostering  the  organisation  both  of  employers  and 
^nployees,  and  the  formation  axkd  registration  of  industrial  unions. 
The  provision  for  restricting  ihe  right  of  approaching  the  Court  to 
indui^n^ial  unions  is  a  great  departure  from  the  New  Zealand  law,  and 
in  oonjunction  with  the  dttuse  making  liic  passing  of  a  resolution  by 
the  members  of  a  imion  a  condition  precedent  to  the  referring  of  a 
dsE^pnte,  was  intended  to  protect  the  Court  from  being  burdened  with 
trivial  cases.  Before  sedong  t^ie  intervention  of  iha  Court,  employers 
msost  be  registered;  but  ^ey  may  be  cited  before  the  Court  as 
defendants  althoi:^h  unregistered.  The  Court  consists  of  a  Supreme 
Court  Judge  appointed  by  ihe  Grovemor,  and  two  members  elected 
respectively  by  the  industrial  unions  of  employers  and  the  indus- 
trial unions  of  emj^oyees.  The  prohibition  of  strikes  and  lookouts 
during  the  referemee  of  any  dispute  to  Mrbctratioa  is  similar  to  the  New 
Zeal^id  law.  The  persons  who  strike  or  lockout  after  a  dispute  has 
aadsen  are,  in  certain  circumstances,  guilty  of  a  misdemeanour.  The 
Arbitration  Court  specifically  grants  the  power  of  fixing  the  minimum 
wage,  and  has  also  statutory  power  to  give  preference  to  unionists  over 
non-umonists,  other  things  b^ng  ecfual,  \^en  men  of  both  classes  c^er 
their  labour  at  the  same  time.  The  distinctive  feature  of  tiie  New 
South  Wales  Act  is  the  provision  regarding  the  common  rule.  In 
New  Zealand  the  process  of  arbitration  is  for  the  court  to  proceed  to 
district  after  district,  citing  all  the  «nployers  m  the  industry  under 
review  before  it.  Its  decisions  in  a  di^ict  are  confined  only  to  that 
district.  The  decisions  therefore  bind  certain  specific  employers,  whereas 
in  New  South  Wales  the  decision  of  the  court  can  be  made  to  a|^ly  to 
all  industries  of  the  state,  and  the  court  has  power  to  declare  that  any 
custom,  regulation,  agreement,  condition,  or  dealing  in  relation  to  any 
indnstrial  matter  shall  be  a  conmion  rule  of  the  industry. 

Another  important  provision  not  contained  in  the  New  Zealand  law 
is  that  any  industrial  dispute  may  be  referred  to  the  court  by  the 
Begistrar,  where  the  parties — or  some  or  one  of  them — ^re  not  indus- 
trial unions. 

^Hie  description  of  the  various  Acts  in  force  in  reference  to  concili- 
ation and  arbitration  must  be  taken  as  the  merest  outline.  The 
student  of  this  important  question  who  is  desirous  of  getting  a  clear 
knowledge  of  the  working  of  ihe  Acts  must  consult  ttie  original 
autlK)rities  on  the  subject.  The  descriptions  here  given  are  only 
intended  to  illustrate  a  phase  of  the  industrial  position  which  the 
student  of  Australian  affiurs  must  not  lose  sight  of. 
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The  aim  of  the  Conciliation  and  Arbitration  Acts  is  primarily  ike 
prevention  of  strikes  and  lockouts.  In  Victoria  the  amelioration  of 
the  industrial  situation  was  approached  in  an  entirely  different 
manner.  It  was  thought  that  as  the  Factories  Act  provided  for  the 
protection  of  the  worker,  so  far  as  sanitation,  working  hours,  and  the 
surroundings  of  the  workshop  were  concerned,  if  his  remuneration  was 
determined  by  an  agreement  between  the  employer  and  the  employed, 
the  occasion  for  strikes  would  be  avoided.  In  the  Factories  Act  of 
1896,  to  which  allusion  has  already  been  made,  a  bold  attempt  was 
made  to  deal  with  the  difficult  problem  of  industrial  remuneration. 
In  addition  to  the  provisions  regarding  workshops,  the  Factories  and 
Shops  Act  of  1896  enacted  that  special  boards  might  be  appointed  to 
fix  wages  and  piecework  rates  for  persons  employed  either  inside  or 
outside  factories  in  making  clothing  or  wearing  apparel,  or  furniture, 
or  in  breadmaking  or  baking,  or  in  the  business  of  a  butcher  or  a  seller 
of  meat,  or  maker  of  small  goods.  The  appointment  of  special  boards 
was  also  authorised  for  any  process,  trade  or  business  usually  or 
frequently  carried  on  in  a  factory  or  workroom,  provided  a  resolution 
has  been  passed  by  either  House  declaring  it  to  be  expedient  that  such 
a  board  should  be  appointed.  Special  boards,  it  was  provided,  might 
consist  of  not  less  than  four  and  not  more  than  ten  members  with  a 
chairman,  the  period  of  office  being  two  years.  Half  the  members 
were  to  be  elected  by  the  employers  as  representing  their  interests,  and 
half  by  employees.  The  right  of  appointment  of  a  chairman  of  a 
board  rested  with  the  board  itself,  the  chairman  not  being  an  elective 
member,  but  in  the  absence  of  appointment  by  the  board,  the 
Governor-in-Council  has  power  to  appoint  the  chairman.  An 
exception  to  the  principle  of  election  was  made  in  the  case  of  the 
furniture  trade,  where  the  whole  of  the  members  of  the  board  were 
appointed  by  the  Grovemor,  as  it  was  thought  undesirable  that  the 
election  should  be  made  by  the  trade  itself,  as  the  great  majority  of  the 
workmen  in  the  furniture  trade  were  Chinese.  The  boards  were  given 
power  to  fix  either  wage  rates  or  piece  work,  or  both,  as  well  as  the 
hours  for  which  the  wage  rate  was  determined  and  the  rate  of  pay  for 
overtime ;  to  the  boards  also  was  given  power  to  determine  the  proper- 
tion  of  apprentices  or  improvers  to  skilled  workmen  employed  in  any 
process,  trade  or  business,  as  well  as  the  wage  to  be  paid  to  them. 
When  a  board  had  determined  the  minimum  wage,  manufacturers  were 
allowed  to  fix  the  piece-work  rates,  provided  that  these  rates  were 
based  on  such  minimum  wage,  and  as  a  check  on  imposition,  it  was 
provided  that  the  Chief  Inspector  of  Factories  should  have  the  right  to 
challenge  any  piece-work  rate  and  submit  the  matter  to  the  board. 
Provision  was  also  made  for  the  granting  of  licenses  to  aged  and  infim 
workers,  who  were  permitted  to  work  at  less  than  the  minimum  wage 
fixed  by  the  board.  Agreements  in  contravention  of  the  decision  of 
the  board  were  held  to  be  null  and  void,  and  an  employee  might  sue 
for  his  wages  as  determined  by  the  Wages  Board,  any  agreement  to  the 
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contrary  with  his  employer  notwithstanding.  It  was  further  enacted 
that  any  person  employed  in  a  factory  should  receive  at  least  28.  6d.  a 
week,  and  that  no  premium  or  bonus  was  to  be  charged  directly  or 
indirectly  for  engaging  or  employing  any  female  apprentice  or  improver 
in  making  articles  of  clothing  or  wearing  apparel. 

The  Act  was  not  a  permanent  enactment ;  it  was  first  passed  in 
1896,  re-enacted  with  some  amendments  in  1900,  and  continued  until 
September,  1902,  when  it  lapsed  on  the  dissolution  of  Parliament.  At 
the  time  of  the  expiry  of  the  Act  there  were  thirty  eight  special  boards 
in  existence.  When  Parliament  met  after  the  elections,  amongst  the  first 
bills  introduced  was  one  to  revive  and  continue  in  force  the  Factories 
and  Shop  Acts  and  all  regulations  thereunder,  as  well  as  the  determina- 
tions of  the  special  boards.  The  lapsed  laws,  with  some  modification 
in  regard  to  special  boards,  were  continued  until  the  Slst  October,  1903, 
and  before  that  date  an  Act  was  passed  continuing  the  then  existing 
law  until  otherwise  provided  by  Parliament.  The  Act  continued  the 
old  laws  but  modified  them  in  certain  important  particulars,  and  consti- 
tuted a  court  of  appeal  to  hear  appeals  against  determinations  of  special 
boards,  and  for  dealing  with  references  in  regard  thereto  by  the  Minister. 
The  principles  of  future  determination  as  to  wages  and  rates  were  laid 
down  as  follows  : — 

(a)  The  board  shall  ascertain  as  a  question  of  fact  the  average 

prices  or  rates  of  payment  (whether  piece-work  prices  or  rates 

or  wages  prices  or  rates)    paid  by  reputable  employers  to 

employees  of  average  capacity ; 
(6)  The  lowest  prices  or  rates  as  fixed  by  any  determination  shall 

in  no  case  exceed  the  average  prices  or  rates  as  so  ascertained ; 

(c)  Where  the  average  prices  or  rates  so  ascertained  are  not  in  the 

opinion  of  the  special  board  sufficient  to  afford  a  reason- 
able limit  for  the  determination  of  the  lowest  prices  or  rates 
which  should  be  paid,  they  may  so  report  to  the  Minister, 
who  shall  in  such  case  refer  the  determination  for  the 
consideration  of  the  Court,  and  the  Court  in  that  event  may 
fix  the  lowest  prices  or  rates  to  be  paid  without  having  regard 
to  the  provisions  of  subsection  (b) ; 

(d)  Where  it  appears  to  be  just  and  expedient,  special  wages 

prices  or  rates  may  be  fixed  for  aged,  infirm,  or  slow  workers. 
The  effect  of  the  provisions  of  the  Factories  and  Shops  Act  in  regard 
to  the  industrial  conditions  of  Victoria  has  been  much  discussed.  For 
detailed  information  on  the  subject  the  enquirer  should  consult  the 
Reports  of  the  Chief  Inspector  of  Factories,  and  the  Report  of  the  Royal 
Commission  on  the  operation  of  the  factories  and  shops  law  of 
Victoria,  dated  February  19th,  1903.  The  apparent  results  so  far  as 
concerns  the  wages  of  operatives  are  considerable.  Taking  the  opera- 
tives in  trades  in  respect  of  which  determination  as  to  wages  were 
arrived  at,  there  has  been  a  general  increase  in  the  pay  of  male  labour, 
equivalent  to  19  per  cent.,  and  of  female  labour  to  17  per  cent. — in 
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the  one  case  the  increase  repreients  abont.  58.  9d.  per  week^  and  in  the 
other  26.  3d.  If  the  industries  working  under  special  boards  in  Yictorm 
be  compared  with  like  industri^  in  New  South  Wales,  it  will  be  found 
that  the  results  work  out  as  follows : — 

For  all  woricers — Average  wages. 

Males.  Feoudes. 

£    s.    d.  8.  d. 

Victoria 1  15    9  15  11 

NewSouthWaka    lU    6  13    0 

Dififorence  in  favour  of  Victoria. . . 


Victoria    

New  South  Wales 


1 

3 

2  11 

i  upwards. 

liAkl 

. 

Fmnakes. 

£    s. 

d. 

s.    d. 

2    3 

6 

19    2 

2    0 

6 

16  10 

Difference  in  favour  of  Victoria. . . 


3    0 


2    4 


The  averages  for  New  South  Wales  are  those  obtaining  before  the 
Industrial  Arbitration  Act  came  into  force,  and  both  for  males  and 
females  are  uniformly  below  those  for  Victoria ;  this  was  not  the  case 
prior  to  the  establishment  of  the  Special  Boards,  for  the  average  earn- 
ings of  all  male  workers  in  Victoria  were  only  30s.  per  week  compared 
with  348.  6d.  in  New  South  Wales,  the  remimeration  of  female 
workers  averaging  about  the  same  in  both  states. 

It  will  be  understood  that  the  foregoing  comparison  deals  with  only 
a  portion  of  the  workers  in  these  states.  If  all  woricers  be  included, 
the  average  wage  for  males  in  Victoria  is  ^1  14s.  9d.,  and  in  New  8outh 
Wales  £1  ISs.  lid. ;  and  for  females  14s.  2d.  in  Victoria,  and  13s.  3d. 
in  New  South  Wales. 

A  comparison  of  the  average  wages  paid  to  workers  of  various  ages 
(a)  in  trades  regulated  by  Special  Boards  in  Victoria,  and  (6)  other 
factory  workers,  is  interesting  reading. 


Trsdwinder  SpedAl  BoMdA. 

OtiMrTndes. 

A^  of  Worker. 

Males.            I 

Females. 

Males. 

Females. 

Yean. 

£    8.     d. 

£     s.     d. 

£     8.     d. 

£     s.     d. 

13 

0     6     1 

0    4    0 

0    6    6 

0  a  7 

14 

0    6     6 

0    4    4 

0    7    6 

0    4    3 

16 

0    7     7 

0    5    1 

0    8    9 

0    4    5 

16 

0    9    0 

0    6    5 

0  10    8 

0    5    6 

17 

0  11     8 

0    8    4 

,      0  13    0 

0    7     1 

18 

0  14    8 

0  11    4 

0  16    4 

0    8  10 

19 

0  18    7 

0  12    8 

0  19    4 

0  10    7 

20 

1    2  11 

0  15    4 

1     2    8 

0  11  10 

21  and  upwards 

2    4    3 

0  19    9 

2    1  11 

0  17    5 

All   ases 

1  15    9 

0  15  11 

I      1  11     1 

0  12    8 
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"Sb  will  be  seen  tboct  the  wages  determined  for  male  worken  by  the 
qmnal  boards  are  uniformly  lower  for  hays  and  youths  than  in  tiie 
non^rc^olated  ^Eustories ;  but  for  adult  woiicers  the  wages  are  hi^^ier, 
and  far  females  the  regulated  wages  are  in  every  case  higher.  Ear 
all  male  workers  the  average  in  regulated  trades  is  £1  15s.  9d.y  com- 
pared with  £1  lis.  Id.  in  other  trades,  showing  a  di£B8rence  of  48.  8d. 
per  we^ ;  this  is  higher  than  an  iniqpection  of  Uie  figures  in  the 
foregoing  table  would  lead  one  to  expect,  and  is  due  to  the  fact  that 
in  the  regulated  trades  three-fourths  of  all  workers  ore  adults,  whereas 
in  other  trades  the  proportion  is  not  more  than  three-fifths. 

The  amendments  in  the  minimum  wage  law  of  Victoria  made  by  the 
Act  of  October,  1903,  will  probably  modify  in  some  degree  the  tendency 
of  Special  Boards  to  raise  wages,  but  the  law  even  as  it  now  stands 
embodies  so  much  that  is  novel  and  important  in  industrial  legislation 
that  its  working  is  being  watched  with  very  keen  interest  bath  in 
Australia  and  in  Europe  and  America.  Nor  is  the  interest  lessened  by 
the  fact  that  while  in  Victoria  and  South  Australia  the  principle  of  the 
legal  establishment  of  the  minimum  wage  is  in  operation,  side  by  side 
as  it  were,  in  New  South  Wales,  Western  Australia,  and  New  Zealand 
the  essentially  different  system  of  conciliation  and  compulsory  arbitra- 
tion is  at  work  to  prevent  the  occurrence  of  strikes  and  lockouts,  and 
regulate  the  earnings  of  all  classes  of  labour. 

The  admirable  publications  of  the  New  Zealand  Statistical  Depart- 
ment show  the  wages  in  various  trades  at  intervals  since  1891,  and 
from  these  the  following  summary  has  been  deduced,  which  gives  the 
average  weekly  earnings  of  employees  in  the  various  factories  and  works 
of  the  colony  at  the  last  three  census  periods  : — 


Year. 

Weekly  Earnings. 

Males. 

Females. 

8.     d. 

8.     d. 

1891  ...  . 

29    0 

13    4 

1896  



29    9 

11    6 

1901  



31    5 

12    5 

It  will  be  seen  that  the  average  earnings  both  for  males  and  females 
is  less  in  New  Zealand  than  in  New  South  Wales  and  Victoria.  In  the 
absence  of  the  ages  of  the  workers  in  New  Zealand,  however,  it  is  impos- 
sible to  go  beyond  the  statement  of  the  average  earnings.  As  the  table 
shows,  the  average  rate  for  males  has  increased  by  2s.  5d.  per  week, 
which  is  equivalent  to  8J  per  cent. ;  the  earnings  of  females,  on^the 
other  hand,  are  slightly  lower  than  they  were  in  1891. 
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As  already  explained,  the  Arbitration  Act  of  New  South  Wales  has 
not  been  in  force  sufficiently  long  to  admit  of  statistics  being  obtained 
as  to  its  probable  effect  upon  wages  ;  but  the  average  weekly  rates  of 
pay  for  males  and  females  engaged  in  the  various  manufactories  and 
works  of  the  state  in  the  year  immediately  preceding  the  passage  of  the 
Act  were  as  shown  below : — 


Age. 

Average  Weekly  Wage. 

Males. 

Females. 

13  years 

8.     d. 

6  9 

7  6 

8  2 

9  10 
12    7 
16    4 
42    0 
35  11 

8.     d. 

4    4 

14    .,        

4     1 

16    

16    

17  „       

4    9 
6    7 
8    2 

18    „        

10    5 

19    i,     and  upwards   

17    2 

All  ages    .- 

13    3 
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Births. 


THE  total  number  of  births  in  each  state,  and  the  rate  per  thousand 
of  the  population  during  the  year  1902  are  shown  in  the  following 
table :— 


Births. 

state. 

Moles. 

Females. 

Total 

Birth-rate. 

New  South  Wales 

19,322 
15,583 
7,279 
4,587 
3,241 
2,604 

18,513 
14,878 
6,937 
4,360 
2,991 
2,481 

37,835 

30,461 

14,216 

8,947 

6,232 

5.085 

27  15 

Victoria  

26-23 

Qaeensland     

South  Australia 

27-73 
24*49 

Western  Australia    

30-40 

Tasmani  A 

28-94 

Commonwealth 

New  Zealand 

62,616 
10,653 

50,160 
10,002 

102,776 
20,655 

26-63 
25-89 

Australasia 

63,269 

60,162 

123,431 

26*60 

'  The  variation  in  the  birth-rates  disclosed  in  these  figures  is  not  very 
considerable,  and  may  be  set  down  as  due  for  the  most  part  to  the  larger 
proportion  of  married  women  found  in  some  states  than  in  others. 
Taking  the  general  average  for  the  last  two  years  (26-72),  the  birth-rate 
of  Australia  will  be  found  lower  than  that  of  most  European  countries, 
and  very  much  below  the  former  experience  of  these  states,  as  shown 
by  the  following  statement,  which  gives  the  number  of  births  in  each 
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state  and  in  the  whole  of  Australasia,  in  quinquennial  periods  from  1861 
to  1900,  and  for  the  years  1901-2. 


state. 

1861-65.  'l8e6-70. 

1871-76. 

1876-80. 

1881-«5. 

1886-90. 

1891-95. 

1806- 
1900. 

1901-2. 

New  South  Wales 

Victoria 

Queensland 

South  Australia  . . 
Western  Australia 
TMmaoia 

Commonwealth 
NewZealand   .... 

Australasia  .. 

79,958 
123,858 
11,761 
30,472 
3,352 
16,464 

92,648 
181,062 
22,622 
35,067 
8,724 
14,679 

106,543 
186,868 
29,279 
36,398 
4,038 
15,818 

127,572 

182,847 

37,585 

46,810 

4,611 

17,166 

158,065 

140,268 

48,979 

56,618 

5,446 

21,426 

188,800 

172,807 

70,150 

53,200 

7,606 

28,710 

197,566 
180,852 
72,863 
53,093 
10,242 
24,794 

183,582 
156,437 
70,963 
47,179 
22,399 
28,494 

75,710 
61,460 
28,519 
18»068 
11,950 
10,015 

264,350 
26,611 

299,787 
46,770 

327,929 
59,891 

866,540 
88,206 

481,691 
90,482 

515,363 
94,071 

639,410 
91,410 

502,964 
94,685 

aoB,7n 

41.146 

290,961 

846,557 

887.820 

458,745 

628,178 

609,434 

630,820 

597.649     1246,867 

The  average  birth-rates  per  thousand  of  population  for  each   state 
during  the  same  periods  were  as  follow : — 


state. 

1861-65. 

1866-70. 

1871-75. 

1876-80. 

1881-85. 

1886-90. 

1891-96. 

1896- 
1900. 

lflOl-2. 

New  South  Wales 

Victoria     

Queensland    

South  AafltnOia   .. 
Western  Auttralia 
Tasmania  

42-71 
48-30 
4807 
4414 
89-07 
38-80 

40-70 
89-27 
43-91 
40W 
88-86 
29-65 

39-05 
36-69 
40-81 
87-24 
31*80 
29*72 

88-63 
31-43 
36-72 
88*28 
82-97 
81-54 

87-65        86-36 
30-76       32-72 
86-87       38-81 
88-52        34-48 
84-57  '     36-88 
85-02        84-59 

32-93 
80-93 
85-16 
81-64 
30-77 
32-84 

27-98 
26-22 
80*40 
26*59 
28*78 
28-28 

27-37 
25-60 
28-04 
24-7» 
30*45 
^•67 

Commonwealth 
NewZealand    .... 

42*29 
88-22 

39-46 
42-28 

86-85  1     36-09 
40*02  1     41-82 

84-92       8502 
86-60  1     81-22 

32-82 
27-66 

27-62 
26-74 

26*85 
26-09 

41-92 

89-84 

87-34  1     86-88 

35*21 

34-43 

31-56 

27-31 

26*72 

It  is  a  matter  of  common  knowledge  that  for  some  years  past  the 
birth-rate  in  Australasia  has  been  dedining,  and  so  in^Kirbant  is  the 
subject — not  only  as  regards  the  growth  of  the  populati<m,  but  ako 
as  affecting  general  progress — that  in  1899  the  author  made  a  apeoial 
investigation  into  the  question  of  childbirth  in  Australia,  but  laore 
particularly  with  reference  to  New  South  Wales.  The  coneiusioQs 
arrived  at  with  respect  to  that  state,  however,  may  be  held  to  obtain 
for  all  ih»  others,  seeing  that  the  conditkmfi  of  livii^  do  not  differ 
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materia^  in  any  of  them.  During  tilie  coarse  of  the  im^mtiga^on  it 
was  found,  first,  that  for  all  women  the  pFoportion  of  fecund  mwcriageft 
"Was  decrBaBUig  ;  second,  that  amongst  fecund  women  the  bhi/h-rate  was 
much  reduced  as  oompared  with  what  it  was  twenty  years  ago,  and 
third,  that  Australian-bom  women  did  not  bear  so  many  children  as  the 
^European  women  who  had  emigrated  to  these  states.  A  further  and 
more  exhaustive  investigation  made  in  1902  amply  bears  out  the  first 
and  second  conclusions,  but  the  inferior  fecundity  amongst  Australian 
women  is  disproved,  and  more  extended  observation  supports  tiie 
opposite  view.  It  was  also  found  that  the  decline  had  been  persistent 
and  regular  since  1881,  and  this  restriction  of  births  in  a  young  country 
like  AustraUa,  where  immigration  is  discouraged,  is  a  matter  which 
must  have  far-reaching  results,  although  its  economic  etfects  are  only 
beginning  to  be  seen,  and  should  claim  the  serious  consideration  of  all 
thoughtful  people.  It  would  have  been  interesting  to  have  compared 
the  number  of  births  to  married  women  of  specified  ages  at  regular 
intervals  from  the  date  when  the  birth-rate  first  showed  marked 
decline.  Unfortunately,  the  information  is  not  available  for  the 
different  states,  but  the  following  figures,  relating  to  New  South 
Wales,  possess  strong  interest.  These  show  the  number  of  legitimate 
births  and  the  birth-iute  per  cent,  among  manied  women  of  various 
ages  at  each  of  the  four  decennial  periods  1871,  1881,  1891,  and  1901. 


AKVISIOUpS  <n  nMU  11641 

women. 

Legitimate  births. 

Birtli-rate  per  100  married  women. 

187L 

1881. 

1801. 

1901. 

1871. 

1881.    1    1801. 

1001. 

15flndiiiider2».., 

741 
4,SiO 
5,918 
4,840 
8,019 
1,027 

m 

1,099 
6,853 
7,558 
6,946 
4>410 
1,646 
200 

1^7 
8,844 
n,S88 
8,622 
6.836 
2,184 
226 

i;448 
7,805 
9,742 
7,848 
5,711 
2,860 
244 

50-10 
4415 
40-75 
38-67 
27-04 
13^1 
71 

51-60 
45-79 
40-62 
88-86 
87*86 
12-89 
-78 

47-W 
41-63 
36*87 
29-22 
281» 
11-84 
-55 

56*SB 

20         „        25 

89-70 

25         „        80 

29-87 

80         „        36 

85         „         40 

17-25 

40         „         46 

8-» 

4^Mid  cnr«r 

'4B 

The  rates  in  1871  and  1881  were  pnujticaUy  the  same,  but  at  all 
ages  thete  was  a  lai^  dedine  between  1881  and  1891,  and  again 
b0fcmen  1891  and  190h  The  apparent  increase  from  1891  to  1901 
amcng  womoi  aged  15  and  under  20  is  due  to  the  increased  number  of 
ante^iupteial  conceptions  in  1901  compared  with  1891. 

AUhough  like  information  cannot  be  given  for  the  other  states,  the 
births  compaced  with  the  total  married  women  of  obild-bearing  ages 
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have  been  ascertained  for  some  i>f  the  states  for  the  periods  1881, 
1891,  and  1901,  and  were  as  follows  : — 


state. 

1881. 

189L 

1901. 

New  South  Wales 

33-63 
29*84 
31-62 
31-22 

28-87 
29-77 
32-77 
27-67 

23-53 

Victoria   

22-86 

Qaeenaland » 

New  Zealand 

25-40 
24-61 

Particidars  relating  to  illegitimate  births  will  be  found  in  the  chapter 
headed  "Social  Condition." 

Deaths. 

The  following  table  shows  the  total  number  of  deaths  and  the  rat© 
per  thousand  of  the  population  during  the  year  1902  : — 


Deaths. 

Death-rate. 

Stat«. 

Males. 

Females. 

Total. 

Males. 

Females. 

T6taL 

New  South  Wales 

9,635 
9,152 
3,924 
2,389 
1,832 
1,044 

7,111 
7,025 
2,280 
1,925 
991 
«70 

16,646 
16,177 
6,204 
4,314 
2,823 
1,914 

13-04 
15-13 
13-77 
12-88 
14-69 
11-45 

10-74 
11-66 
10-01 
10-70 
12-34 
10-30 

11-94 

Victoria 

13*40 

Queensland 

12-10 

South  Australia 

11-81 

Western  Australia  

Tasmania 

13-77 
10*90 

Commonwealth    

New  Zealand     

27,876 
4,890 

20,202 
3,485 

48,078 
8,375 

13-78 
11-64 

11-00 
9-23 

12-46 
10*50 

Australasia 

32,766 

23,687 

56,453 

13-41 

.  10-70 

1212 

The  death-rate  of  Australia  is  much  below  that  of  any  of  the  European 
states,  and  is  steadily  declining.  Every  year  sees  an  advance  in  the 
sanitary  condition  of  the  people  in  the  large  centres  of  population,  and 
to  this  cause  may  be  ascribed  the  greater  part  of  the  improvement  in 
the  death-rate  shown  in  the  following  tables,  but  there  are  other  causes. 
The  decline  in  the  birth-rate  elsewhere  alluded  to  has  an  immediate  effect 
on  the  death-rates.  In  ordinary  years  about  30  per  cent,  of  the  deaths 
are  of  children  under  one  year,  and  the  decline  in  the  birth-rate  from 
35  to  27  per  thousand,  which  has  happened  during  the  last  twelre 
years,  means  a  reduction  of  1  per  thousand  in  the  death-rate. 
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Comparing  the  death-rate  of  males  and  females  separately,  Tasmania 
shows  the  lowest  rates  amongst  males,  and  New  Zealiuad  amongst 
females.  New  Zealand  shows  the  lowest  general  rate,  followed  by 
Tasmania. 

The  number  of  deaths  in  each  state  and  in  the  whole  of  Australasia, 
in  quinquennial  periods  from  1861  to  1900,  and  during  the  years 
1901-2,  is  shown  in  the  following  table  : — 


state. 

1861-66. 

186^70. 

il871-76. 

1876-80. 

1881-86. 

1886-00. 

1801-06. 

1806- 
1000. 

1001-2. 

Now  South  Wales.. 
Viotoria 

S6,466 
66,186 
0,812 
12,068 
1,711 
6,062 

81,661 
40,462 
6,761 
10,840 
1,800 
6,068 

40,000 
60,760 
12,860 
15,476 
2,068 
8,060 

68,266 
62,811 
17,284 
18,026 
2.008 
8,004 

66,108 
66,811 
26,781 
21,616 
2,700 
0,700 

71,467 
84.648 
28.040 
10.861 
8,882 
10,880 

76,802 
82,066 
26,681 
20,686 
6,480 
10,128 

n,788 
81,828 
20,202 
21,174 
11,048 
10,813 

82,667 
32,081 
12,211 
8,870 
6,842 
8,728 

Sooth  Australia    .. 
Western  AustraUa 
TMmanla  

CkHnmomwealth 

122,660 
18,828 

106,066 
10,001 

180,140 
10,864 

162,874 
26,264 

102,760 
20,074 

217,227 
*20,746 

221,627 
88,625 

281.748 
86,161 

04,408 
16,000 

Australasia    .. 

186,878 

116,067 

168,404 

187,628 

221,884 

246,078 

266,062 

266,804 

110,417 

The  average  death-rates  per  thousand  of  the  population  of  each  state 
for  the  periods  shown  in  the  above  table  are  given  below,  but  the  state- 
ment does  not  afford  a  just  comparison  between  them  as  no  account  is 
taken  of  the  ages  of  the  people  : — 


state. 

1861-66. 

1866-70. 

1871-75. 

1876-80. 

1881-85. 

1886-00. 

1801-06. 

1806- 
1000. 

1001-2. 

New  Sooth  Wales 
Victoria 

16-86 
17-86 
21-06 
15-70 
16-81 
16-20 

16-06 
16-62 
18-07 
15-01 
16-66 
14-06 

14-00 
16-64 
17-04 
16-88 
16-08 
15-64 

16-00 
14-02 
16-00 
14-00 
14-82 
16-62 

16-66 
14-66 
1010 
14-71 
17-10 
16-00 

18-80 
1607 
15-52 
12-56 
16-07 
1516 

12-80 
14-04 
12-82 
12-20 
16-81 
18-41 

11-86 
13-72 
12-61 
11-08 
16-82 
12-46 

11'81 
18-81 

Queensland   

Sooth  Anstralia  .. 
Western  AostraUa 
TMmania    

12-01 
11-60 
18-61 
10-67 

KewZealand     .... 

16-08 
14-86 

16-01 
12-05 

15-68 
12-08 

16-64 
11-88 

16-86 
11-00 

14-61 
0-87* 

18  27 
10-14 

12-78 
0-56 

12-82 
10-15 

Awtralasia    .. 

16-76 

16-62 

16-26 

16-04 

14-70 

13-05 

12-76 

12-20 

11-06 

If  this  table  be  con^)ared  with  that  showing  the  birth-rates,  it  will  be 
observed  that  the  experience  of  Australasia  corresponds  with  that  of 
other  countries,  viz.,  that  a  low  birth-rate  and  a  low  death-rate  accompany 
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each  other,  so  ikmt  aldionghiiiiB  birtfa-mto  has  been  dedming  it  bas 
had  an  e£bet  in  raduoing^e'daKtibi-nile,  a»  indioated  cm  the  preoeding 
page,  and  the  balanoe  in  favour  of  births  hm  not  been  redmad  ao 
much  as  it  might  have  been.  From  the  next  table,  which  ahom  the 
mean  natural  inoreeae  in  varkHu  £oseign  eoontries  during  the  deooDnial 
peciod  l<892-<ld01,  and  £or  Australasia  during  the  period  1893^1902,  it 
will  be  seen  that  the  case  of  Austndana  is  much  better  than  tiiat  0£«ij 
of  the  oountries  of  the  United  Elingdom  or  Burope,  for'notwitiiatiMidtng 
that  the  birth-rate  of  theee  ooun^ee  in  some  cases  is  higher,  tbe  dea.tii- 
rate  is  so  much  higher  as  to  more  ihtaa.  outweigh  any  adTttnte|>e  in 
tkuntnepeet 


GomHry- 

Bfarth-nta. 

Death-rate. 

ExoeaeofBiitba 
lifaLiteiili. 

New  Sonth  Wales 

Victoria 

29-01 
27*07 
30*87 

29-27 
32*53 

12*04 
13*66 
12*45 
11-92 
141M> 
12*17 

16-97 
13*51 

18-42 

South  Axnlnlia 

W4«t<n7i  AnfftraliA,.*. 

14*32 

TfunriMiifk .»...,  ,x ........... . 

20-36 

Coimnoiiwealth  

79W  Z^luni 

28*62 
26  "22 

IS'TO 

9^ 

15*92 

AnntralMia , 

28*22 

12*22 

iSrOO 

Engknd  and  W4d68  

Scotland 

29*30 

29-91 
23-17 

17-59 
18^ 
18-06 

Wr89 
11-85 

Ireland........ ,.  .. 

5-09 

TJnited  Kingdom 

28*75 

HTO 

11-05 

UMimawit 

»*62 
3013 
28-90 
37*27 
40-30 
28^ 
35*96 
36*82 
82*20 
28*89 
22^07 
34-53 

17-29 
15-96 
16*22 
26*36 
29-22 
18*59 
21-94 
22-08 
17-92 
1870 
21-23 
23-77 

13-28 

Norway   «  .. 

14-17 

oWOGon  

10-68 

AnatriA 

10-91 

nnngtsry ^ •• 

11-06 

Switzeoiftnd    

9*44 

Gicnnan  £mpire 

14*02 

Pmssia 

14-74 

14*28 

Behnom  

10*19 

foanoe 

Italy ^ 

10*76 

In  regard  to  the  above  table  it  must  be  stated  that,  had  the  figures 
of  any  of  the  last  five  years  been  taken  as  the  basis  of  comparison, 
the  gain  by  natural  incraaee  in  Axisttalasia  would  kaire  bean  below 
that  of  some  European  countries,  where  the  dedine  in  tts  hirih^wadto^ 
altiieng^  distinotly  evident,  has  not  bean  so  great  aa  in  / 
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So  far  consideration  has  only  been  given  to  the  actual  death-rates  as 
they  are  obtained  by  taking  the  proportion  which  the  number  of  deaths 
bears  to  the  number  of  inhabitants.  It  is  well  known,  however,  that 
the  death-rate  of  a  country  is  affected  by  move  than  the  salubrity  of  its 
climate,  the  degree  of  perfection  to  which  the  sanitary  condition  of  its 
cities  and  towns  and  villages  has  been  brought,  and  the  nature  of  the 
industrial  pursuits  of  its  people.  It  is  known  that  the  ages  of  the 
people  considarably  affect  the  death-raie  of  a  country;  that,  £or  instanoe, 
one  which  has  a  large  proportion  of  young  people  will,  oUier  things 
being  equal,  have  a  loww  death-rate  than  anothor  whidi  has  a  com- 
paratively laige  proportion  of  old  persons;  and  it  is  this  fact  that  statistical 
sdenoe  now  seeks  to  ti^  into  aecount  in  estal^hing  the  rates  of 
mortality  of  the  various  oonntries  of  the  world.  In  order  to  have  a 
comparison  of  the  mortality  of  the  principal  countries  on  a  uniform 
basis,  ti»  International  Statistical  Institute,  in  its  1895  session,  held  at 
Berne,  decided  to  recommend  the  population  of  Sweden,  in  five  age- 
groups,  as  ascertained  at  the  census  of  1890,  as  the  standard  popukiticm, 
by  whkh  the  index  of  mortality  should  be  calculated.  Applying  ihe 
co-efficient  of  mortality  in  each  age-group  in  the  Commonwealth  and 
Kew  Zealand  to  the  age  constitution  of  the  standard  population,  the 
"  index  of  mortality,"  as  distinguished  from  the  actual  "  death-rate,"  is 
found  as  given  below  for  the  year  1902.  How  greatly  the  ages  of  the 
people  of  a  country  affect  its  mortality  will  be  evident  from  the  fact 
that  whereas  in  1902  the  death-rates  in  Australasia  ranged  from  10*50 
in  New  Zealand  to  13*77  in  Western  Australia,  a  difference  of  3*27  per 
thousand,  the  vange  of  the  indexes  of  mortality  was  4*66  per  thousand, 
namely,  from  13 -GO  in  New  Zealand  to  17*66  in  Western  Australia. 

SUte.  1902. 

New  South  Wales 15*45 

Viotofria 15*89 

Qneflnalftwi  15*85 

South  Australia  « „ 15'12 

Wcrtem  Australia 17r66 

TMuaaia  14-26 

Commonwealth    15^ 

New  Zealand    13-00 

Ausbadasia  ^ 15*22 


Aon  AT  Death. 

A  detailed  statement  of  the  ages  at  death  of  the  males  who  died 
during  the  year    1902  in   the  various  states  is  given  helow.     The 
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figures  for  South  Australia  in  this  and  subsequent  detailed  tables  ref»- 
to  the  province  proper  exclusive  of  the  Northern  Territory. 


Ages  at  Death. 

P 

1 

j 

ll 

II 

! 

6  . 

>9 

1 

Under  1  year 

2,240 

1,798 

780 

466 

496 

222 

6,005 

952 

«,8S7 

land  under  2  yean.. 

410 

846 

119 

129 

86 

28 

1,116 

166 

1.271 

2       „          8    „   .. 

163 

106 

42 

66 

19 

IS 

899 

66 

4S4 

8                    4    ..    . . 

81 

67 

80 

88 

21 

10 

242 

47 

281 

4  ;!     6 !, .. 

.52 

87 

18 

16 

12 

3 

188 

22 

155 

6        .,         10    „   .. 

201 

179 

74 

80 

22 

18 

574 

121 

695 

10        .,          16    „    .. 

167 

146 

61 

41 

14 

27 

456 

76 

66 

16         .         20         .. 

241 

186 

110 

68 

84 

24 

658 

128 

776 

»        „          26    „    .. 

279 

246 

228 

68 

96 

84 

942 

172 

MW 

26        „         80    „    .. 

2d8 

259 

228 

76 

140 

28 

1,024 

188 

Ult 

80        „         86    „    .. 

348 

807 

221 

77 

120 

31 

1,104 

161 

1,285 

86        „         40    „    .. 

416 

862 

238 

78 

118 

44 

1,241 

178 

1,4U 

40        „          46    „    .. 

416 

384 

221 

98 

116 

48 

1,277 

177 

1,45* 

46        „          60    „    .. 

461 

840 

188 

96 

90 

48 

1,213 

221 

1.4St 

60        ,.          66    ..    .. 

422 

842 

218 

97 

76 

85 

1,184 

246 

1,4» 

66        ,,          60    ,,    .. 

462 

398 

212 

123 

72 

42 

1,804 

256 

1,5«D 

«0        ,.          66    „    .. 

608 

496 

275 

127 

70 

61 

1,526 

883 

l.» 

66        „          70    ..    .. 

721 

801 

268 

180 

64 

62 

2,021 

441 

2,4*1 

70        „         76    „    .. 

656 

987 

207 

167 

66 

76 

2,168 

427 

2,586 

76  years  and  upwards 

972 

1,877 

216 

810 

87 

214 

8,176 

644 

8.7tt 

Unspedfled 

14 

11 

16 

1 

13 

1 

55 

55 

Total    

9,536 

9,162 

3,924 

2,816 

1.882 

1,044 

27,803 

4,890 

»*.«« 

Similar  information  respecting  the  deaths  of  females  in  1902  is  given 
in  the  following  table  : — 


Ages  at  Death. 

P 

1 

•g 

-< 

^1 

i 

ii 

-1 
^1 

1 

Under  1  year 

1.908 

1,616 

644 

872 

889 

180 

6,008 

760 

6,ns 

1  and  under 2 years.. 

890 

285 

102 

106 

79 

22 

983 

152 

i.i» 

2         „         8    „   .. 

134 

110 

86 

86 

19 

11 

346 

68 

M 

8         „         4    „   .. 

72 

62 

88 

21 

14 

6 

197 

46 

2« 

4    .;    6  ;; .. 

47 

61 

20 

16 

9 

6 

149 

80 

18S 

6         „        10     .,   .. 
10         „        15     f,   .. 

181 

171 

63 

56 

26 

26 

622 

87 

eo» 

148 

148 

69 

40 

28 

26 

483 

76 

608 

16                   20          .. 

208 

167 

63 

68 

22 

50 

678 

184 

707 

«0         „        26     ..   .. 

273 

237 

84 

72 

61 

49 

766 

153 

919 

26         „        80     „   .. 

809 

271 

111 

76 

61 

83 

860 

176 

1.0» 

80         „        86     ,.    .. 

277 

823 

101 

74 

64 

84 

878 

188 

1.0U 

86         „        40     „    . 

814 

844 

117 

68 

46 

31 

920 

151 

i.<rn 

40          „        46     „    .. 

803 

832 

103 

79 

29 

45 

801 

121 

1.012 

46          „        60     „    .. 

239 

245 

85 

66 

20 

20 

676 

109 

78* 

60          „        65     „    .. 

245 

220 

76 

59 

18 

21 

689 

1.% 

794 

65          „        60     ,;    .. 

260 

267 

98 

61 

26 

28 

729 

178 

90S 

60          „        66     „    .. 

814 

356 

105 

78 

22 

38 

907 

171 

1,078 

66         „        70     „    .. 

884 

608 

116 

116 

29 

62 

1,204 

221 

1,«5 

70         „        75     „   .. 

870 

541 

101 

187 

16 

57 

1,221 

200 

1.411 

75  and  upwards 

748 

898 

162 

827 

80 

186 

2,296 

368 

2,6S« 

Unspecified 

2 

5 

2 

.... 

1 

1 

11 

.... 

11 

Total 

7,111 

7,026 

2,280 

1,920 

991 

870 

20,197 

3,485 

23.6C 
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The  next  table  shows  the  ages  of  all  the  persons  who  died  during 
1902  :— 


Ages  at  Death. 

1 

^ 

1 

5I 

11 

^1 

1 

|1 

l| 

< 

Under  1  year 

4,162 

8,808 

1,424 

887 

886 

402 

11,008 

1,712 

12.720 

land  under  2  years.. 

800 

630 

221 

284 

164 

60 

2,099 

807 

2,406 

2    „    S  ,.  .. 

297 

216 

77 

92 

88 

24 

744 

118 

862 

8    „    4  „  .. 

163 

119 

68 

64 

86 

16 

489 

92 

631 

<    „    6  ,  .. 

99 

88 

88 

82 

21 

0 

282 

61 

343 

6    „   10  ,.  .. 

882 

860 

187 

186 

47 

44 

1,096 

208 

1,804 

10    ,.   16  „  .. 

810 

289 

120 

81 

87 

62 

889 

161 

1,040 

16    ..   20  „  .. 

444 

853 

178 

126 

66 

74 

1,226 

267 

1,488 

20    „   26  ..  .. 

652 

482 

807 

186 

149 

83 

1,708 

326 

2,083 

25    „   80  „  .. 

607 

680 

884 

161 

201 

61 

1,884 

868 

2,247 

»    .,   86  „  .. 

625 

680 

822 

161 

184 

66 

1,977 

299 

2,276 

35    „   40  „  .. 

780 

696 

860 

146 

104 

76 

2,161 

324 

2.486 

40    „   46  „  .. 

718 

ne 

324 

172 

146 

98 

2,168 

298 

2,466 

45    „   60  „  .. 

700 

686 

268 

162 

110 

68 

1,888 

830 

2,218 

60    „   66  „  .. 

667 

662 

289 

166 

98 

66 

1,823 

401 

2,224 

W    „   60  „  .. 

722 

660 

810 

184 

97 

70 

2,083 

429 

2,462 

»    »   «5  ,.  .. 

822 

860 

880 

200 

92 

89 

2,438 

604 

2,987 

«5    „   70  „  .. 

1,106 

1,809 

869 

246 

98 

104 

8,226 

662 

8,887 

70    ..   76  „  .. 

1,026 

1,628 

308 

304 

81 

188 

3,379 

627 

4,006 

75  and  upwards 

UnspedAed 

1,720 
10 

2,270 
16 

878 
17 

637 

1 

117 
14 

360 
2 

6,472 
66 

907 

6,879 
66 

Total 

16.646  1 

16,177 

6,204 

4,286 

2,828 

1.914 

48,000 

8,876 

66,376 

The  ages  of  the  people  were  ascertained  at  the  census  of  March,  1901, 
and  a  comparison  of  the  foregoing  figures  with  the  numbers  living  at 
each  age  can  now  be  made.  Using  the  same  age  groups  as  for  the 
index  of  mortality  given  on  page  669,  the  following  rates  are  obtained. 
For  age  0  (under  1  year)  the  number  of  births  during  the  year  has 
been  used  in  place  of  figures  deduced  from  the  census  results  : — 


Deaths  in  each  A^  Group  per  1,000  living. 


Age  Groups. 


H 

us 


I 


S3 


Under  1  year  . . 
1  and  under  20 
20         „         40 
40  ,,         69 

60 and  over.... 


109-74 

4-06 

6-68 

12-63 

60-03 


108-60 

4-07 

6-92 

13-61 

61-96 


100-17 
3-67 
7-77 
14-63 
68-97 


94-00 

4-68 

6-44 

11-91 

60-10 


14201 

6*83 

7-49 

14-20 

67*26 


79-06 

3-38 

6-18 

10-78 

63-86 


107-15 

4*10 

6-12 

13-13 

60-56 


82-89 

8*66 

4-99 

11-46 

50-08 


103-09 

4-02 

6-92 

12-84 

68-64 


The  superiority  of  Tasmania  over  the  other  states  of  the  Common- 
wealth is  very  marked,  and  New  Zealand  also  shows  a  much  lower 
rate  than  any  of  the  states  excepting  Tasmania.  For  children  under 
1  year  Tasmania  shows  a  far  more  favourable  mortality  than  any 
other  state,  while  Western  Australia  shows  an  exceptionally  high 
rate.  The  most  favourable  rates  among  old  persons  occur  in  New 
Zealand,  Western  Australia,  and  Queensland  in  that  order. 
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The  mortality  of  infants  under  1  year  of  age  may  be  measured 
accurately  by  comparing  the  deaths  with  the  number  of  births ;  this 
is  a  most  sensitiye  and  reliable  test  d  the  healthiness  and  sanitaij 
condition  of  a  country,  since  art  this  early  age  children  are  most 
susceptible  to  the  attacks  of  disease.  The  following  table  shows  for 
each  state  the  number  of  deaths  of  children  under  1  year  of  age,  and 
the  rate  per  1,000  births,  since  1870,  arranged  in  five-year  periods : — 


state. 


1871-75.    1876-80. 


1881-85. 


1886-90. 


1881-95.    1899-1900. 


ltOl-2. 


Deaths  nnder  1  Year. 


New  South  Wales 

Victoria 

11,036 

16,981 

3,596 

5,758 

i,5eo 

14,626 

15,865 

5,068 

6,516 

'l,8a) 

19,70d 

17,043 

6,732 

7,594 

2,^1 

21,566 

22,682 

8,339 

5,593 

939 

2,437 

21,930 
20,221 

20,819 
17.2M 

8,081 
6,500 

South  Australia 

7,496       7.337 
5,227  ,     5,266 
1,332        3,488 
2,337        2,284 

2,882 
1,746 

Weetem  Australia 

TMmtfvnia ,. 

1,®2 
841 

Commonwealth  ... 
New  Zealand  

38,931 
6,390 

43,905 
8,432 

53,409 
8,733 

61,476 
7,924 

58,543 
8,005 

56,493 
7,578 

ffl,672 
3,175 

Australasia 

45,321 

52.337 

62,142 

69,400 

66,548 

64,071 

24,847 

Ratb  per  1,009  Krths. 


New  South  Wal«i 

Vi<rtoria    

103*58 
124-53 
122-82 
158-20 

101-87 

114-66 
119-87 
13502 
140-70 

ibo-iji 

125-98 

m-61 

137-45 
13413 

108-75 

114-64 
131-06 
118-87 
10513 
109-15 
10278 

11100 
111-81 
102-88 

98-67 
130-(MJ 

94*28 

113-40 
111:29 
108-39 
111-97 
155-72 
97-89 

lOd-74 
105*74 

Qii«pnilaiMl , 

101-06 

South  Australia 

Western  Australia 

Tasmania. 

96^ 

135-73 

83^ 

Commonwealth  ... 
New  Zealand  

119-47 
106*69 

120-55 
95-60 

123-48 
90-51 

117-51 
84-23 

107-96 
87-57 

112-35 
8003 

105-35 
77-16 

Australasia 

118-09  I  110-53 

1 

118-88 

113-71 

105-51 

107-23 

^00-65 

In  spite  of  all  the  sanitary  improvements  that  have  been  effected  in 
recent  years,  the  rate,  as  judged  from  the  quinquennial  period  1896-1900, 
did  not  seem  to  have  decreased  very  apcpredahly  in  any  of  the  states 
except  Queensland,  South  Australia,  and  New  Zei^and.  But  duiiiig 
the  last  two  years  there  has  been  a  most  satisfactory  improvement,  and 
the  general  rate  is  now  only  a  little  over  10  per  cent.  In  Weatem 
Au^alia  idie  mortality  among  infants  increased  rapidly  from  11  per 
cent,  in  18S6-90  to  16  p«r  cent  in  1896-1900,  but  dming  1901-2  it 
decreased  2  per  cent,  as  cooBipared  with  i^e  preceding  five  years.  In 
South  Austrsdia  the  rate  a^ipears  very  high  in  the  cnriier  years,  the 
reason  given  being  that  the  deadis  of  several  children  1  jwkr  old 
wrongly  included  by  the  registering  officers  with  those  muler  1  year. 
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Caubbb  of  I^BAm. 

The  sysbBm  of  classifying  the  oaosea  of  death  adopted  in  Australasia 
is  that  arranged  by  Dr.  William  Ogle  on  the  bask  of  the  older  system 
Q^  Dr.  WilliaAi  Earr,  his  predeoessor  as  Superintendent  of  the  Statistioal 
!Departnent  ot  the  Begiotrar-General's  Office,  England.  Under  this 
classification  deaths  are  divided  into  eight  cIambs,  namely,  deaths  from 
specific  febnle  or  zymotic  diseases,  from  parasitic  diseases,  from  dietetic 
diseases,  from  constitutional  diseases,  from  developmental  diseases,  from 
local  diseases,  from  violence,  and  from  ill-defined  or  unspecified  causes. 
The  following  were  the  assigned  causes  of  death  of  the  56,375  persons 
veho  died  in  Australasia  during  1 902  : — 


CUMifloation 

New 

South 
Walea. 

Vic- 
toria. 

•tr 

Sooth 
Ana- 

tralia. 

Weatem 
Aoa- 

tralia. 

mania. 

Hear 
Zaa. 
land. 

Aoa- 
tnd- 
aaia. 

Miaomatic  diamaM 

1,048 

65» 

3 

4 

.55 

201 

872 
429 

1 

'*68 
159 

349 
812 
55 

"85 

48 

452 

151 

2 

"io 

28 

26£ 
147 
26 

""7 
17 

126 
26 

1 

"k 

19 

488 

276 

2 

"u 

64 

?;« 

Diarrfaoeal  dlaeaaes 

Ifeiaria]  dionaam, 

90 

Zoogenous  diaeaaes    

4 

Venereal  diaeMea   

lio 

586 

IVjIrI 

1,902 

1,524 

799 

648 

469 

.  175 

869 

a^i 

Panaitic  diaaaaea   

41 

42 

24 

14 

4 

5 

8 

138 

Dietetic  diaeaaea 

200 

108 

130 

19 

35 

7 

66 

567 

2,570 

2,883 

1,007 

710 

314 

306 

1,540 

9,2i0 

1,761 

1,662 

413 

520 

211 

849 

sie 

6,762 

Diaeaae^of  neirona  s^'stem — 

DIacAaea  of  orfaiis  of  apacial 

senae , 

1,418 

14 
1,415 
2.2»7 
2,158 

29 
688 

59 
154 

34 

43 

1,498 

28 
1.726 
2,114 
2,071 

18 
729 

61 
181 

42 

72 

606 

11 
549 
740 
825 

5 
286 
33 
59 
14 

27 

418 

6 
482 
388 
404 

10 
147 
9 
24 
19 

13 

204 

1 
284 
804 
484 

1 

82 

6 

1 

82 

16 

220 

2 
200 
192 
153 

8 
3 
7 
18 
6 

4 

858 

8 

054 

1,058 

734 

28 
328 
27 
85 
30 

11 

6,217 
64 

Diaeasea  of  reaplratory  ayatem.. 
Diaeaaea  of  diReative  system  .. 
Diaeasea  of  lymphatio  fyatom 

and  duotleaa  glands   

Diaeaaea  of  urinary  system 

Diaeaaes  of  organs  of  generation 
Diaeaaeaof  partmitlon 

Diaeaaea     of     integnmentar}' 
qrattm   

6,560 
7,099 
6.779 

94 
2,818 
202 
472 
177 

196 

Ibtal 

8,309 

8,480 

3,161 

1,914 

M15 

872 

4,121 

28,172 

Vkdeooe- 

Accident  or  negligeooe 

1,095 
27 
127 

1 
68 

662 

27 

183 

2 

481 
16 

97 

188 

4 
35 

225 
9 
49 

1 

76 

**i6 

628 

2 
80 

8,176 
84 

Suioida 

631 

Bxeoution 

4 

Vi<dent  deaths  not  claasified  .. 

58 

ItoM 

1,289 

824 

598 

222 

284 

86 

666 

8,868 

m.4efiiiad  and  not  apedfledcaaMa.. 

664 

704 

77 

194 

201 

114 

848 

2,202 

Grand  Total 

16,646 

16,177 

6,204 

4,236 

2,828 

1,914 

8,376 

66,375 
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Comparing  the  figures  of  the  total  deaths  in  each  class  and  order  with 
the  population,  the  following  results  are  obtained.  The  figures  represent 
the  number  of  deaths  per  100,000  living  based  on  the  experience  of  the 
five  years  ended  with  1902. 


Number  of  deaths  per  100,000  living. 

ClaasincatioD. 

Males. 

Females. 

Total 
popnlatioB. 

Specific,  febrile,  or  zymotic  diseases— 

Miasmatic  diseases 

Diarrhoeal  diseases *. 

9616 

49-67 

5-31 

602 

2-87 

92-04 
43-65 

3-25 
17-42 

0-41 

»4-21 
46-77 

Venereal  diseases  

4-34 

Septic  diseases 

11-40 

Other  specific,  febrile,  or  zymotic  diseases 

1-71 

Total 

159-92 

156-77 

158-43 

Parasitic  diseases   

416 

3-69 

3-91 

Dietetic  diseases 

17-71 

8-17 

13-21 

Constitutional  diseases 

211-94 

184-67 

199-07 

Developmental  diseases 

130-32 

105-99 

118-83 

Local  diseases — 

Diseases  of  nervous  system 

125-88 
130  01 
166  06 
141-82 
60-84. 
0-34 

103-26 

99-79 

122-92 

134-53 

33  02 

7-75 

22-94 

2-66 

3-16 

3-86 

115-19 

Diseases  of  circulatory  system    

115-75 

Diseases  of  respiratory  system    

Diseases  of  digestive  system   

145-69 
138-^ 

Diseases  of  urinary  system 

47-71 

Diseases  of  organs  of  generation    .„ ^. 

Diseases  of  parturition 

3-84 
10*83 

Diseases  of  organs  of  locomotion   

3-61 
3-91 
3-22 

3-16 

Diseases  of  integumentary  system 

3*56 

Other  local  diseases   

3-52 

Total 

635-67 

533-89 

587-63 

Violence- 
Accident  or  negligence 

106-21 

2-60 

18-21 

118 

35-13 
1-88 
4-11 
0-25 

72-66 

Homicide 

2-26 

Suicide 

11-55 

Other  deaths  from  violence 

0-74 

Total 

128-20 

41-37 

87*21 

Hi-defined  or  not  specified  causes  

55-06 

48-81. 

5-21 1 

Grand  total 

1,342-98 

1.083-36 

1,220-43 
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Specific  Febrile  or  Zymotic  Diseases. 

The  deaths  from  specific  febrile  or  zymotic  diseases  in  1902 
numbered  6,401,  representing  13*76  deaths  per  10,000  of  the  popu- 
lation. Under  this  class  are  included  the  highly  infectious  diseases — 
measles,  scarlet  fever,  whooping-cough,  and  diphtheria — which  are 
especially  feital  to  children ;  diarrhoeal  diseases,  chiefly  fatal  to  persons 
at  the  extremes  of  Ufe ;  and  typhoid  (enteric)  fever,  the  death-rate 
from  which  at  times  is  very  high. 

It  would  be  interesting  to  compare  the  fatality  of  these  diseases  in 
the  various  states  in  proportion  to  the  number  of  cases  occurring, 
but  unfortunately  the  necessary  information  is  lacking.  In  some 
of  the  states  legal  enactments  provide  for  the  notification  of  infectious 
diseases,  but  they  are  not  rigidly  enforced,  and  doubtless  many  cases 
escape  notice. 

In  New  South  Wales,  since  the  beginning  of  1898,  under  the  provi- 
sions of  the  Public  Health  Act  of  1896,  notification  of  the  three  diseases 
scarlet  fever,  diphtheria,  and  typhoid  has  been  compulsory,  and  careful 
record  has  been  kept  of  the  number  of  cases  and  deaths.  The 
following  table  shows  the  number  of  cases  notified  during  the  five 
years  1898  to  1902  in  the  metropoHs,  and  the  fatality  per  cent. : — 


Disease. 

Number  of 
cases  notified. 

Number  of 
Deaths. 

Fatality 
per  cent. 

Scarlet  Fever 

5,682 
2,008 
4,032 

91 
212 
403 

1-6 

Diphtheria 

10-6 

Typhoid  

10- 

The   average  annual  experience  of  London   during  the  ten  years 
1891-1900  is  also  given. 


Disease. 

Number  of 
cases  notified. 

Number  of 
Deaths. 

FataUty 
percent. 

Scarlet  Fever 

Diohtheria  • . . . 

21,166 

11,658 

3,618 

818 

2,192 

616 

3-9 
18-8 

TvDhoid  , 

17  0 

■••jf**^***  ' 
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Measles,  which  is  mainly  a  childrto's  disease,  was  the  cause  in  1902 
of  the  deaths  of  550  persons,  equal  to  a  rate  of  1*18  per  10,000  Bving. 
The  disease  was  epidemic  in  South  Australia,  and  to  a  lesser  extent  in 
New  South  Wales  and  New  Zealand  ;  in  the  state  first  mentioned  tie 
deaths  numbered  235.  The  following  tables  show  the  number  cf 
deaths  in  each  state  from  this  disease,  and  the  death-rate  per  10,000 
Bring,  in  five-year  periods  since  1670,  and  for  tiie  years  1901—2: — 


mn-JS.     lS7#-aO.      lflBl-86.      1880-90.      U01*86.     UK-IMO.      UGI4. 


KiTMBKB  of  Deathi. 


New  South  Wales 
Victoria    

1,809 
179 
356 

•8» 

311 

271 

36 

18 

1 

8 

10 

200 
^6 
102 
240 
129 
66 

293 
148 

4 
8 

nfl 
1 

85 

885 
696 
302 
29i 
27 
49 
096 

734 
827 
261 

41 

50 

2M 

144 
100 

Queensland 

5 

South  AuBtcalia ... 
Western  Australia 
TfumiATiia 

210 

64 

1 

Mew  Zealand  

146 

AustralasiA ... 

650 

1,369 

539 

2J76 

2,200 

694 

Death-bate  per  10,000  living. 


New  South  Wales 

Victoria   

Qneensland 

*4*73 
2-50 

0*94 
0-66 
0-35 
016 
007 
0-06 
005 

0-47 

0-81 
0-7C 
1*63 
8-19 
108 
0-93 

0-57 
0-28 
0-02 
0-05 
OHK) 
001 
0-28 

148 
119 
1-46 
1-73 
0-81 
0-65 
1-59 

112 
1-39 
112 
0-47 
0-53 
0-71 
0-55 

0-52 
0-41 
0-05 

South  Australia... 
Western  Australia 
Tasmania 

3-64 

'2-66 
•2-90 

3-34 
1-63 
0*03 

New  Zealand  

0*89 

Australasia ... 

1  0-52 

0-91 

0-30 

1-38 

1-01 

0*75 

♦  Pour  years,  1872-76. 

With  regard  to  the  diseases  which  are  almost  solely  confined  to 
ohildren,  tl^  rates  would  of  course  be  more  aoourately  stefted  if  the 
deaths  were  compared  with  the  children  living  of  like  ages.  fi0wever; 
taking  them  as  they  appear,  it  will  be  seen  that  measles  has  been  more 
prevalent  since  1891  than  during  the  preceding  fifteen  years,  anJ  it 
seems  to  have  been  most  common  in  the  first  three  states  shown  in  the 
table.  In  1901-2  the  rate  increased  largely  in  South  Australia, 
owing  to  an  epidemic,  and  in  Western  Australia  and  New  Zealand. 
Although  the  disease  is  in  evidence  every  year,  it  usually  occurs  as  an 
epidemic,  and,  according  to  the  records,  the  outbreaks  occur  with  more 
or  less  regularity  and  severity  about  every  five  years.  Measles  was 
epidemic  in  nearly  all  the  states  in  1875  (when  the  attack  was  very 
severe),  in  1880,  in  1884  (when  Western  Australia  suffered  heavily) 
in  1889,  in  1893,  in  1898,  and  in  1899. 
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The  deatiis  revolting  from  SQai4Bt  idver  dvrmg  1902  nu»beMd  143 
or  at  the  rate  of  0  31  per  10,000.      In  the  table  bekMr  tme  fihowji  the 
number  of  deaths  and  the  death  rates  in  each  State  arranged  quin- 
quennially  since  1870 : — 


:i87i-T6. 


1896-W. 


19B1-SS. 


1886^90. 


1801-«. 


1800-lMa 


IMA-^ 


NuxBBB  of  Deaths. 


New  South  Wales 

Victoria 

Qoeensland  

Sooth  Auatealia  .. 
Western  Australia 

Tasmania 

New  Zealand    

AustralasiA  .. 


1,456 

77 

«26 


72 

•68 


1,295 
2,648 

fi£0 


304 


5485 


476 

282 

19 

141 


49 
312 


1.279 


404 

148 

73 

27 

•nil 

9 

96 


757 


460 
172 

96 

1 

8 

40 


244 

230 

167 

47 

4 

38 

18 


768 


738 


77 

17 

7 

1 

3 

23 

56 


164 


DEATH-41ATE 

per  10,000  living. 

New  South  Wales 
Victoria 

*3-8i 
107 
6-40 

i'-io 

•0-47 

3-91 
6-44 
0-36 
4-30 

6-89 
1-79 

113 
0-59 
014 
0-96 

0-80 
118 

0-78 
0-28 
0-40 
017 
0-00 
013 
0-32 

0-77 
0-29 
0-15 
0-33 
003 
Oil 
0-12 

0-37 
0-39 
0-67 
0-26 
005 
0-46 
0-05 

0-28 
007 

Queensland  

0-07 

South  AustraHa  ... 
Western  Australia 
Tagmania 

001 
0-08 
0*66 

New  Zealand   

0-36 

Australasia  ... 

4«. 

0«6 

0-43 

0-38 

0-34 

a*20 

*  Four  yoars,  1872-76. 

The  rate  of  mortality  from  scarlet  fever  for  the  first  ten  years  ^own 
in  the  table  was  mtieh  higher  than  that  recorded  for  measles,  but,  in 
spite  of  the  highly  infectious  nature  and  difficulty  of  isolation  of  the 
former  disease,  the  death-rate  has  since  been  consistently  lower  than 
that  of  the  latter.  From  1871  to  1880  the  rate  of  mortality  from 
seftrift  iever  was  high,  but  ^ling  ihe  next  five  years  a  great  decrease 
was  manifested,  and  later  -there  was  a  f  urUier  decline,  while  during  the 
thiwe  quinqxiennial  periods  ending  1900  the  rate  was  practically 
c«Mtant,  but  with  a  tendency  to  rise  in  Victoria,  Queensland,  and 
Tasmama.  Since  1^0,  the  rate  has  risen  in  Tasmania,  New  Zealand, 
and  Western  Australia,  and  declined  in  the  other  states.  In  1902' 
tiie  disease  was  epidemic  in  a  mild  form  in  Tasmania,  New  Zealand, 
and  New  South  Wales.  In  Victoria  the  extremely  high  rate  for 
1H76— 80  was  caused  by  a  very  virulent  outbreak  of  the  disease  in 
1876,  and  in  Tasmania  an  outbreak  in  1877  largely  increased  the  rate  5 
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in  fact,  during  the  three  years  1875,  1876,  and  1877  all  the  states  were 
more  or  less  affected  by  an  epidemic  of  scarlet  fever.  In  Queensland 
the  disease  has  never  been  very  prevalent,  and  in  Western  Australia  it 
is  virtually  unknown. 

Whooping-cough. 

A  curious  fact  in  connection  with  whooping-cough,  the  third  of  the 
diseases  of  infancy  and  childhood,  is  that  the  mortality  resulting  fT(m 
it  is  higher  in  the  case  of  girls  than  of  boys.  During  1902  whooping- 
cough  was  responsible  for  634  deaths  (292  males  and  342  females),  equal 
to  1-36  deaths  per  10,000  of  the  population,  the  male  rate  being  1-20 
and  the  female  1  '54.  The  table  below  shows  the  nimiber  of  deaths  and 
the  death  rates  in  each  state  since  1870 : — 


state. 


1871-75.      1876-8a      1881-85.       18M-90.      1891-06.     1896-1900.    1901-2. 


NuBfBSB  of  Deaths. 


New  South  Wales 
Victoria  

1,053 
117 
181 

"99 
•465 

676 
921 
198 
211 
nil. 
84 
589 

632 
701 
184 
341 
19 
69 
592 

979 
691 
306 
263 
65 
89 
443 

1,167 
861 
381 
279 
67 
79 
762 

947 
498 
464 
264 
80 
88 
245 

520 
373 

Queensland 

106 

South  Australia... 
Western  Australia 

87 
36 
27 

New  Zealand 

92 

Australasia... 

2,679 

2,528 

2,836 

3,566 

2,576 

1,240 

Dbath-rate  per  10,000  living. 


New  South  Wales 
Victoria  

2-76 
1-63 
1-85 

•3-75 

2-04 
2-24 
1-94 
1-74 
0-00 
1-64 
2-76 

1-50 
1-47 
1-37 
2-32 
1-21 
0-96 
2*24 

1-89 
1-31 
1*69 
1-70 
312 
1-30 
1-47 

1-93 
1-46 
1-84 
1-66 
1-71 
1-05 
2-28 

1*44 
0-84 
1-94 
1-49 
1-03 
1-06 
0-67 

1-88 
1*55 

Qeensland  

1-03 

South  Australia... 
WesternAustralia 

1-21 
0^ 
0-77 

New  Zealand 

C-68 

Australasia... 

215 

1-69 

1-60 

1-78 

118 

1-34 

*  Four  yean,  1872-75. 

The  death-rate  from  whooping-cough,  which  has  never  been  remark- 
ably high,  declined  after  the  second  quinquennium  (1876-80),  and 
thenceforward  remained  fairly  constant  during  the  next  twenty  years. 
The  returns  show  an  especially  gratifying  decrease,  as  the  disease  was 
mildly  epidemic  during  1896-1900.  During  1901  and  1902,  in  both  of 
which  years  whooping-cough  was  more  or  less  epidemic,  the  rates 
increased  as  compared  with  the  preceding  quinquennium  in  two  States 
and  decreased  in  five.  The  increase  in  Victoria  was  so  large  that  it 
had  the  ejffect  of  raising  the  average.  G^enerally  speaking,  whooping- 
cough   seems   to   have   been  most  prevalent  in   New   South    Wales, 
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South  Australia,  and  New  Zealand ;  but  it  is  gradually  decreasing  in  these 
States,  and,  in  fact,  throughout  Australasia,  with  the  single  exception  of 
Queensland,  where,  until  1900,  the  tendency  was  towards  an  increase. 
On  the  whole,  the  rates  up  to  the  year  1895  were  very  even  amongst  them- 
selves in  all  the  states.  In  Western  Australia  the  rate  rose  regularly 
to  a  maximum  during  1886-90 — a  very  severe  epidemic  being 
experienced  in  1886 — and  then  declined. 

Diphtheria. 
Diphtheria,  the  last  of  the  febrile  diseases  mentioned  which  mainly 
affect  children,  caused,  in  1902,  a  total  of  298  deaths,  equal  to  a  rate  of 
0*64  per  10,000  persons  living.      In  the  following  table  are  shown  the 
number  of  deaths,  and  the  death  rates  in  each  state  since  1870  : — 


state. 


1871-75.      1876-SO.      1881-85.      1886-90. 


1891-95. 


1896-1900. 


1901-2. 


Number  of  Deaths. 


New  South  Wales 

Victoria 

Queensland 

South  Australia 
Western  Australia 

Tasmania 

New  Zealand ... 

Australasia 


1 

1,109 

1.005 

1,325 

1,753 

584 

1,609 

1,431 

681 

1,885 

994 

892 

246 

170 

224 

630 

561 

273 

379 

329 

387 

570 

613 

153 

11 

28 

19 

38 

79 

124 

329 

96 

182 

208 

65 

•536 

316 

525 

542 

577 

289 

3,695 

2,946 

6,053 

4,634 

2,336 

205 

251 

69 

46 

18 
19 
98 

706 


Death-rate  per  10,000  living. 


New  South  Wales 

Victoria  

Queensland 

4-21 
3-43 

3-88 

*2*4i 
•432 

*3-35 
3-48 
1-66 
2-72 
0-79 
6  06 
1-48 

2-39 
1-43 
1-66 
2-63 
1-78 
1-57 
1-99 

2-56 
3-58 
2-93 
3-69 
0-91 
2-66 

2-92 
1-70 
2-66 
305 
114 
2 -76 

0-89 
1-50 
117 
0-86 
101 
0-79 
0-79 

0-74 
1-04 
0*68 

South  Australia.... 
Western  Australia 
Tasmania 

0-64 
046 
0-54 

New  Zealand 

1-80    1     1-75 

1 

0-62 

Australasia... 

2-96 

1-96         2-85 

2-32          107 

0-76 

•  Four  ycar»,  1872-75. 

The  present  rates  for  diphtheria,  as  compared  with  those  of  twenty  or 
twenty-five  years  ago,  show  a  decrease.  The  decline,  however,  has  ^feen 
hy  no  means  regular,  owing  to  the  fact  that  this  disease,  in  common 
with  the  others  affecting  children,  sometimes  occurs  as  an  epidemic. 
Thus  the  increase  in  the  rates  during  1886-90  over  those  prevailing  in 
the  previous  five  years  was  due  to  an  epidemic  in  nearly  all  the  pro- 
vinces in  1890. 

The  decreased  mortality  during  the  last  twenty-five  years,  from  the 
four  diseases  just  mentioned,  together  with  croup,  represents  a  gain  of 
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about  9  children  to  the  population  in  everj  10,000  persons  liTiof 
This  improvement  is  very  gratifying,  since  it  may  be  taken  that  cases 
of  these  diseases,  which  are  particularly  liable  to  be  attended  witii 
dangerous  after-effects  in  the  shi^  of  lung  and  other  local  trouUsa, 
are  not  so  numerous,  and  that  in  conseqiience  the  genei^  health  of  the 
people  is  better. 

Oboup. 

Croup,  although  classed  as  a  disease  of  the  respiratory  system,  was  for- 
merly classified  with  the  zymotic  diseases,  and  is  included  here  on  account 
of  its  similarity  to  diphtheria,  and  the  confusion  which  often  arises 
between  them,  and  of  the  deaths  set  down  to  a  combination  of  botL 
It  is  a  disease  that  may  be  said  to  affect  children  only,  and  in  1902 
caused  the  death  of  80,  or  017  per  10,000  of  the  population.  In  the 
subsequent  table  are  shown  the  number  of  deaths  and  the  death-rate  in 
each  state  since  1870  : — 


SUte. 


1871-75.      1876-80. 


1881-86.      1886-90. 


1891-95.     1896-1900. 


1901-2 


Number  of  Death*. 


New  South  Wales 
Victoria 

647 
273 

258 

"so 

•281 

968 

1,260 

324 

aso 

24 

76 

277 

971 
795 
483 
443 
31 
113 
334 

951 
1,209 
382 
192 
45 
112 
340 

683 
458 
239 
145 
64 
101 
304 

27» 

199 

103 

45 

26 

29 

186 

% 

Queensland  

15 

South  Aufltraha  ... 
Western  Australia 
Tasmania 

n 

2 

4 

New  Zealand   

43 

Australasia  ... 

3,249 

3,170 

3,231 

• 

1,994 

866 

177 

Dbath-ratb  per  10,000  living. 


New  South  Wales 

Victoria 

Queenslajid  

South  Australia  ... 
Western  Australia 

Tasmania 

New  Zealand    

Australasia  ... 


1-69 
3-81 
2-64 


1-55 
♦2-27 


2-92 
304 
317 
2-74 
1-72 
1-40 
1-30 


2-61 


2-31 
1-66 
3-59 
3-01 
1-97 
1-85 
1-26 


211 


1-84 
2-30 
2-11 
1-24 
216 
1-63 
113 


1-83 


114 
0-78 
115 
0-86 
1-92 
1-34 
0-92 


1-00 


0-42 
0-34 
0-44 
0-25 
0-33 
0-36 
0-51 


0-40 


0^ 
0*20 
015 
0*15 
0-05 

on 

0-27 


0*19 


*  Four  yean,  1872-75. 

Generally  speaking,  deaths  from  this  disease  show  a  steady  and 
consistent  fall  from  the  earliest  period,  althou^  in  aome  of  the  states, 
especially  Victoria  and  South  Australia,  the  rates  fluctuate  slightly. 
The  greatest  decline  has  taken  place  in  New  South  Wales,  Vietaria, 
Queensland,  and  South  Australia,  until  at  t^e  present  time  croup  is 
about  equally  prevalent  throughout  Australasia.     The  rate  is  fart^e^ 
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above  the  mean  in  New  ZeeAeand,  and  below  it  in  Western  Australia.  If 
croup  and  diphtheria  be  taken  together,  as  they  usually  are,  the  rates 
generally  have  dedined  lo  the  eictent  of  about  4^  per  10,000  during  the 
last  tweJoty-seven  years. 

DiABBHCBAL  DlSEASBS. 

Diarrhoeal  diseases,  comprising  cholera,  diarrhoea,  and  dysentery,  carry 
off  mostly  young  children  and  old  persons.  In  1902  these  diseases  were 
fatal  to  1,995  persons,  equal  to  a  death-rate  of  4-29  per  10,000  living. 
The  number  of  deaths  and  the  death-rates  in  each  state  in  quinquennial 
periods  since  1870,  are  shown  below. 


state. 

1871-75. 

1876-80. 

1881-85. 

1886-90. 

1891-05. 

1886-1900. 

1901-2 

NuMBEB  of  Deaths. 

New  Soath  Wales 
Victoria 

6,030 
1,618 
1,628 

"43:7 
•1.638 

3,913 
6,006 
2,469 
1,620 
140 
512 
2,376 

4,776 
4,886 
3,833 
2,105 
106 
474 
1,870 

4,323 
6,480 
2,866 
1,388 
251 
605 
1,789 

8,794 
8,290 
2,126 
1,079 
328 
364 
1,260 

3,622 

2,679 

1,770 

1   1,205 

1      794 

309 

1,303 

1,123 

666 

Qu^nslanil  

687 

South  Australia  ... 
Wee^em  Australia 

TasmaoM  

New  Zealand    

362 

262 

96 

414 

Australasia  ... 

16,035 

18,068 

16,710 

12,246 

11,751 

3,791 

Da 

kTIL*RJtME 

per  10,000  Hving. 

New  South  Wales 
ViotMia 

16-78 
22-56 
16-65 

8-48 
•12-33 

11*82 
12'18 
9416 
13-39 
10-01 
9-41 
1113 

11-34 

10-23 

28-46 

14-82 

6-73 

7-75 

7-11 

8-34 
10-42 
15-86 
•8-99 
1203 
8-83 
5-94 

6-32 
6-63 
10-25 
6-41 
9-70 
4-69 
3-87 

6-52 
4-52 
7-62 
6-79 
1016  • 
3-73 
3-71 

4-06 

8*ae 

Qn^HmiflaiKl 

6-76 

Soath  Australia  ... 
Western  Australia 
Tasmania  

4« 
6-42 
2^1 

New  Zealand    

2-68 

Australasia  ... 

12-86 

12-04 

9-44 

6-02 

6*«7 

4-11 

•  Four  jean,  18T2-75. 

The  high  death-rates  of  earlier  years  are  not  surprising,  and  may  be 
ascribed  to  the  hard  fare  and  exposure  incidental  to  the  development  of 
the  pastoral  and  mining  industries.  This  will  be  evident  from  a  com- 
parison of  the  present  rates  in  Queensland,  South  Australia,  and  New 
South  Wales  with  those  of  former  periods.  In  all  the  states  there  has 
been  a  marked  improvement  during  the  last  twenty^two  years,  the 
only  exception  being  Western  Australia,  where  the  rough  Conditions  of 
life  prevailing  on  the  gold-fields  exert  an  adverse  influence  on  the  rates. 
In  1901-2,  however,  tAe  rate  in  Western  Australia  was  lower  than  in 
[^eensland.      The   most    notieeable   improvement    has    occurred    in 
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Queensland,  where  the  rate  has  declined  from  24*15  to  6*75. 
That  temperature  and  climate  have  an  efifect  on  the  death-rates  frcmi 
these  diseases  is  proved  from  the  fact  that  they  are  much  more  prevalent 
and  more  fatal  in  summer  than  in  any  other  season  of  the  year,  and 
that  in  Tasmania  and  New  Zealand,  where  the  climate  is  mild  and 
genial,  the  rates  are  much  lower  than  in  Queensland  and  Weston 
Australia,  where  the  climate  is  very  warm,  and  in  some  parts  tropical, 
while  the  other  states,  whose  climates  are  fairly  temperate,  show  rates 
between  the  two  extremes. 

The  decline  in  the  number  of  deaths  from  diarrhoea  may  be  in  part 
due  to  the  fact  that  of  late  years  more  skilful  diagnosis  in  some  cases 
makes  possible  the  ascription  of  death  to  ailments  of  which  diarrhcea 
may  be  only  a  symptom. 

Typhoid  (Enteric)  Fever. 
Seeing  that  typhoid  is  entirely  a  filth  disease,  the  poison  of  which  is 
propagated  by  sewage,  and  that  it  yields  readily  to  sanitary  precautions, 
it  is  a  matter  of  very  great  regret  that  the  annual  mortality,  although 
steadily  declining,  should  still  be  so  heavy.  In  1902  typhoid  was 
responsible  for  956  deaths  in  Australasia,  or  at  the  rate  of  2*05  per 
10,000  living,  as  against  the  English  rate  of  1*73  for  1900.  The  table 
below  shows  the  number  of  deaths  from  this  disease,  and  the  death  rate 
in  each  state,  arranged  in  five-year  periods  since  1870  : — 


state. 

1871-75. 

187«-90. 

1881-86. 

1886-90. 

1891-&5. 

1896-1900. 

1901-2. 

Number  of  Deaths. 

New  South  Wales 

Victoria    

Queenftland  

1,799 
424 
372 

156 
•632 

1,722 

2,174 

525 

446 

184 
739 

2,132 

2,364 

1,303 

632 

"21*3 
626 

2,307 
3,209 
990 
566 
59 
401 
674 

1,533 
1,571 
513 
369 
500 
230 
561 

1,968 
1,722 
747 
512 
1,379 
251 
511 

567 
383 
281 

South  Australia 

161 

Western  Australia 

301 
49 

New  Zealand 

14S 

Australasia  

5,790 

7,270 

8,206 

5,277 

7,090 

1,890 

Death-ratb  per  10,000  living. 

New  South  Wales  

Victoria    

4-71 
6-91 
3-80 

'303 
•510 

5-20 
6-29 
514 
3*69 

*3-38 
3-46 

5-06 
518 
9-67 
4-30 

3-48 
2-37 

4-46 
6-09 
5-48 
3-67 
2-83 
5-85 
2-24 

2-56 
2-69 
2-48 
219 
15-02 
3-05 
1-70 

3-00 
2-90 
2-20 
2-89 
17-69 
3-03 
1-39 

2.05 
1-59 

Queensland  

2*76 

South  Australia  

2*24 

Western  Australia 

Tasmania 

7-67 
1-40 

New  Zealand   

0-94 

Australasia  

4-69 

4-90 

4-64 

2-64 

3-24 

2-05 

*  Four  years,  1872-76. 
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It  will  be  observed  that  the  rates  over  the  whole  period  covered  by 
the  table  show  a  decline.  The  disease  is  of  an  epidemic  nature,  but  still 
the  rates  do  not  fluctuate  greatly,  and  during  the  last  two  years  the  rates 
in  all  the  states,  excluding  Western  Australia,  were  fairly  uniform, 
ranging  from  -94  in  New  Zealand  to  2*76  in  Queensland.  An  epidemic 
occurred  in  the  year  1889  in  New  South  Wales,  Victoria,  Queensland, 
and  Tasmania,  and  the  disease  seems  to  have  since  been  more  prevalent 
in  the  last-mentioned  state  than  in  any  other,  with  the  exception  of 
Western  Australia.  In  that  state  typhoid  was  almost  unknown  prior 
to  the  gold  rush  in  1894,  when  the  disease  may  be  said  to  have 
commenced.  The  maximum  was  soon  reached,  for  in  1895  the  death- 
rate  was  35*46  per  10,000.  With  improved  sanitation  the  rate  is_ 
steadily  declining,  and  although  the  table  shows  an  apparent  increase  in 
the  quinquennial  period,  1896-1900,  it  must  be  remembered  that,  as 
previously  stated,  the  disease  was  comparatively  unknown  prior  to 
1894,  and  this  accounts  for  the  lower  rate  of  the  period  1891-1895. 
The  rapid  decline  of  the  death-rate  may  be  seen  when  it  is  stated  that 
in  1895  it  was  35*46  per  10,000,  for  the  period  1896-8  only  25-38, 
while  in  1901-2  it  had  fallen  to  7*67,  less  than  half  the  rate  for  the 
preceding  five  years. 

In  England  and  Wales  since  the  measures  which  have  been  taken  to 
improve  the  drainage  and  water  supply  the  rate  has  steadily  fallen 
from  3-74  in  1871-75  to  1-76  in  1896-1900. 

Parasitic  Diseases. 

The  deaths  from  parasitic  diseases  in  Australasia  during  1902  num- 
bered 138,  equal  to  a  death-rate  of  0-29  per  10,000  living.  The  chief 
disease  of  this  group  is  hydatids,  which  was  responsible  for  98  deaths,  or 
0*21  per  10,000  of  the  population,  and  was  most  common  in  South 
Australia,  where  the  rate  was  0*36. 

Dietetic  Diseases. 

Dietetic  diseases  in  1902  earned  off  567  persons,  or  at  the  rate  of 
1*22  per  10,000  living,  the  chief  contributing  causes  being  privation 
and  intemperance. 

Constitutional  Diseases. 

The  next  class  of  diseases  is  the  constitutional,  which  caused  in  1902 
9,280  deaths,  giving  an  average  of  19-95  per  10,000  living.  Of  these 
diseases,  phthisis  and  cancer  stand  out  most  prominently,  and  deserve 
special  consideration. 

Phthisis. 

Phthisis  claims  more  victims  in  Australasia  than  any  other  disease, 
but  notwithstanding  this  fact  the  death-rates  are  lower  than  in  the 
other  countries  of  the  world.  This  is  all  the  more  gratifying  when  it  is 
considered  that  many  persons  afflicted  with  the  disease,  or  predisposed 
to  it,  are  attracted  to  this  country  in  the  hope  of  obtaining  relief,  as 
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tie  Aoatraliaa  elimate  is  undoubtedly  ^kvooraUe  to  people  sofEbrisg 
from  pulaionery  cemplaints.  It  ia  estimftted  that  of  ^  total  pem 
who  cHe  of  phthisia  in  AustraUsiay  7  per  eent  do  so  ait«r  leas  than  fre 
jeara'  lesidenoe.  In  1902  phthisia  cauaed  4,181  deaths  in  Austrakaa, 
equal  to  a  rate  of  8*99  per  10,000  liTing.  The  following  table  Atm 
the  number  of  deaths  and  the  deatb-rates  in  each  state  ainee  1870, 
arraa^ed  in  tve-jear  periods  :> — 


state. 


18n-75.     1876^.  i  1881-85.     18884K).     1801-06.    ISOS-lOOa 


NiTMBiK  of  Deaths. 


New  South  Wales  . 

Victoria    

Queenshuid 

South  Australia  .... 
Western  Australia. 

Tasmania 

New  Zealand  


Australasia 


2,532 

3.363 

4,805 

5.127 

4,5W  1   5.397 
784  1   1.330 

6,428 

7,662 

2.332 

2.412 

872      1.244 

1,658 

1.640 

•89 

120 

136 

194 

522 

636 

658 

671 

•1,080 

1,806 

2.418 

2,529 

13,796 

18,334 

20.235 

6,198 

5,225 

7,751 

7,04t 

2;266 

2,117 

1.667 

1,544 

250 

534 

668 

578 

2,693 

2,886 

20,483 

19.933 

2,SS 

2;8» 
m 

m 

vn 

1,213 


8.M7 


Death-rate  per  10,000  living. 


New  South  Wales  . 

Victoria    

Queensland  

South  Australia  .... 
Western  Australia. 

Tasmania 

New  Zealand  


Australasia 


9-28 

10-16 

11-41 

9-90 

8-66 

7-96 

1 
8-41 

1202 

1313 

1410 

14-55 

13-26 

11.89 

11-73 

10-93 

13-01 

17-31 

13-35 

10-93 

9-07 

8-70 

8-92 

10-28 

10-60 

10-63 

9-90 

8-98 

8-26 

•8-58 

8-58 

8-67 

9-30 

7-51 

6-86 

7-57 

1013 

9-86 

10-76 

9-79 

8-72 

6-98 

6-»7 

•8-72 

8-46 

9-16 

8*39 

8*16 

7-85 

i-m 

10-09 

11-06 

12-22 

11-43 

•24 

9-11 

9-03 

*  Four  years,  1872-75. 

For  the  first  half  of  the  period  eovered  by  the  table,  phthisis  seems  to 
have  been  on  the  increase ;  but  since  1885  it  has  steadily  decreased, 
and  the  mortality  rate  is  now  lower  than  that  of  England — where  Uie 
rate  is  over  13  per  10,000  living — or  of  any  European  country.  The 
decline  is  general,  and  is  evidence  of  the  more  skilful  treatment  of  the 
disease  and  the  effectiveness  of  the  preventive  measures  taken  agMOst 
ft.  Phthisis  has  always  been  most  prevalent  in  Victori*,  and  up  to 
1900  the  rate  was  fairly  uniform  throughout  the  rest  of  AuBtra2u») 
the  lowest  being  in  Western  Australia.  During  1901-2,  however,  ^ 
order  was  changed ;  the  rate  increased  in  New  South  Wales  and 
Western  Australia,  and  decreased  in  the  other  states,  so  that  now 
Tasmania  has  the  lowest  rate.  In  Queensland  the  rate  ia  adverselj 
affected  by  the  peculiar  liability  of  the  Pacific  Island  labourers  to  ooo- 
tract  the  disease,  while  the  Maori  population  of  New  22eala]id  is  also 
extremely  susceptible  to  its  ravages. 
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Oakchb, 
Next  to  phthisis,  cancer  is  the  most  deadly  of  the  constitutional 
diseases,  and  in  1902  iras  the  cause  of  the  cteath  of  3,003  persons,  or  at 
the  rate  of  6*45  per  10,000  living.     In  the  table  below  are  shown  the 
number  of  deaths  and  the  death-rates  in  each  state  since  1870 : — 


lan^-Ts.     ime-^fL    i68i^-a&    i86»-oo.     ia»i<-o&  i8Bei-i99Q.  isn^s. 


Number  of  Deatha^ 


New  SGuth  Wales 
Victoria 

772 

1,245 

125 

i«e 

•16 

249 

•262 

984 
1,712 
225 
352 
23 
255 
526 

1,146 
2,065 
336 
475 
52 
308 
806 

1,876 

2,799 

596 

502 

8& 

341 

1,270 

2,587 
3,621 
735 
803 
102 
371 
1,725 

3,548 

4,086^ 

1,071 

968 

248 

459 

2,153 

l,7l6i 

1^734 

563 

Western  Australia 
Tasmania    

48S. 
Itf8 
204 

New  Zealand 

1,051 



4,027 

5,188 

7,*Z1 

9vMa    Il2;533 

1 

5,919 

DEAaU'JLATE  per  10,090  living. 


New  Sovth  Wales 

Victoria  .. 

Qaeensland 

SoQth  Australia... 
Western  Australia 

Tasmania    

New  Zealand.... 

Australasia. 


2-83 

2-82 

272 

3-62 

4-31 

5-41 

3-26 

416 

4-53 

5-32 

619 

6*89 

1-74 

2-20 

2-49 

2-81 

3-53 

4-59 

2-04 

2-91 

3-23 

3-84 

4-77 

5-45 

•1-54 

1-64 

330 

4-07 

3-06 

3'18 

4-83 

4-69 

504 

4-98 

4-91 

5-55 

•211 

2-46 

3-95 

4-22 

5-22  • 

5-85 

2-76 

3-23 

3-46 

4-22 

4-97 

5-73 

1 

6*36 

71» 
5-54 

6*n 

4'28 
5-84 
6-66 


6-41 


*  Four  yean,  1872-75. 

It  will  be  observed  that  with  some  slight  irregularity  the  death-rate 
from  cancer  has  steadily  risen  in  Australasia  over  the  whole  period 
covered  by  the  table.  For  the  first  half  of  the  period  Tasmania  had 
the  highest  rate,  but  so  rapid  has  been  the  progress  of  the  disease  that 
the  rates  in  all  the  states  except  Queensland  and  Western  Australia 
are  now  higher  than  that  of  Tasmania.  With  the  exception  of  the 
ten  years  1881  to  1890,  Western  Australia  has  always  shown  the 
lowest  rates. 

Although  part  of  Jbhe  increase  may  arise  from  the  fact  that  more 
skilful  diagnosis  in  recent  years  enables  cancer  to  be  ascribed  as  the 
eaoae  of  (^th  in  obscure  malignant  diseases  more  often  than  was 
fbrmeriy  the  case,  yet  after  making  due  allowance  on  this  score,  the 
conclusion  must  inevitably  be  arrived  at  that  the  spread  of  the  disease 
is  a  dread  reality. 

Developmental  Disbases. 

The  deaths  from  develc^mental  diseases  in  1902  were  5^762,  or  12*38 
per  10,000  persons  living,  and  <rf  these  deaths,  3,325,  or  7  15  per  10,000 
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living,  were  ascribed  to  the  vague  cause,  old  age.  Premature  birth  was 
set  down  as  the  cause  of  death  of  1,882  infants,  a  mortality  equal  to 
15*25  per  thousand  children  bom  alive,  or  l-in  every  66. 

Local  Diseases. 

Local  diseases  in  1902  were  the  cause  of  28,172  deaths,  and  averaged 
60-55  per  10,000  living.  This  group  comprises  diseases  of  the  various 
systems  and  special  organs  of  the  body,  the  principal  being  diseases  of 
the  nervous  system  and  of  the  circulatory  system,  which  are  further 
considered  below.  Under  this  heading  also  are  classified  diseases  of 
the  respiratory  system,  which  caused  7,099  deaths,  equal  to  15*26  per 
10,000;  of  the  digestive  system,  responsible  for  6,779  deaths,  or  1457 
per  10,000;  and  of  the  urinary  system,  the  deaths  from  which  numbered 
2,313,  equal  to  a  rate  of  4-94  per  10,000. 

Diseases  of  the  Nervous  System. 

It  has  been  asserted  that  coincident  with  the  advance  of  civilisation 
there  has  been  an  increase  in  diseases  of  the  nerves  and  brain,  but  from 
the  figures  in  the  following  table  showing  for  each  state  the  number 
of  deaths,  and  the  death-rates,  since  1870,  it  will  be  seen  that  such  has 
not  been  the  case.  Moreover,  it  has  been  ascertained  that  deaths  from 
apoplexy  and  convulsions  in  proportion  to  population  are  now  less  fre- 
quent than  formerly.  In  1902  the  total  deaths  fi-om  diseases  of  the 
nerves  and  brain  numbered  5,217,  or  at  the  rate  of  11*21  per  10,000 
living. 


1871-76. 


1876-80. 


1881-85. 


1880-00. 


1891-95. 


1896-1900.]  1901-1 


Number  of  Deaths. 


New  South  Wales 

Victoria   

Queensland  .1, 

South  Australia . 
Western  Australia 

Tasmania     

New  Zealand  ... 
Australasia 


5,881 

6,844 

8,522 

8,432 

8,256 

6,603 

7,029 

7,414 

8,585 

7,852 

1,656 

2,190 

2,684 

3,006 

2,778 

2,068 

2,249 

2,645 

2,177 

2,127 

•230 

309 

296 

379 

510 

1,133 

1,238 

1,577 

1,388 

1,210 

•1,850 

2,614 

3,244 

3.320 

3,528 

22,473 

26,382 

27,-^86 

26,261 

7,938 
7.382 
2,790 
2,086 
802 
1,142 
3,842 


2,888 

3,009 

1,173 

827 

385 

890 

1,«78 


25,982      10,350 


Death-rate 

per  10,000  living 

• 

New  South  Wales 
Victoria  

21-56 
17  02 
23-09 
21-15 

•22-17 
21-99 

•14-93 

20-67 
17-10 
21-42 
18-69 
2209 
22-75 
12-26 

20-23 
16-26 
19-93 
17-99 
18-79 
26-78 
12-27 

16-28 
16-30 
16-63 
14-11 
18-16 
20-25 
11-02 

13-76 
13-43 
13-40 
12-64 
15-32 
1603 

12-10 
12-46 
11-95 
11-76 
10-29 

10-44 
12*48 

Queensland 

South  Australia... 
Western  Australia 
Tasmania     

11-53 

11-49 

9-81 

11*17 

New  Zealand 

10-67        10-45 

10*« 

Australasia... 

18-61 

18-02 

17-59 

15-42 

1313        11-87 

11*21 

♦  Four  yean,  1872-76. 
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A  study  of  the  table  shows  that  the  death-rate  for  diseases  of  the 
nervous  system  in  Australasia  has  decreased  by  considerably  more  than 
one-third  during  the  last  twenty-five  years  end^  with  1900,  representing 
a  gain  of  nearly  7  persons  to  the  population  in  every  10,000  living. 
Among  the  various  states  the  rates  for  1901-2  were  fairly  even, 
ranging  from  9*81  in  Western  Australia  to  12*48  in  Victoria.  Until 
the  quinquennial  period  ending  1900  the  rate  was  consistently  lower 
in  New  Zealand  than  in  any  other  state,  while  from  1875  to  1900 
Tasmania  always  had  the  highest  rate.  During  1901-2  Victoria 
showed  the  highest  rate. 

Diseases  op  the  Circulatory  System. 
Diseases  of  the  heart,  which  now  command  more  attention  than 
previously  on  accoimt  of  their  more  frequent  occurrence,  and  also  bn 
account  of  the  better  knowledge  of  the  organ  which  now  exists,  were 
responsible  in  1902  for  5,569  deaths,  or  11*97  per  10,000  living.  The 
following  table  shows  the  number  of  deaths  and  the  death-rates  in  each 
state  since  1870  : — 


sute. 


1871-76.      187(^-30.      1881-«6.      1886-Oa      1891-06.     1896-1900-   1901-2. 


NuMBEB  of  Deaths. 


New  South  Wales 
Victoria   

2,197 

3,138 
444 
649 

•102 
499 

•795 

2,755 
3,666 
586 
934 
147 
578 
1,422 

3,262 

4,453 
991 

1,1S0 
201 
700 

1,762 

4,289 
6,198 
1,406 
1,359 
239 
799 
2,284 

4,826 
7,365 
1,575 
1,605 
408 
876 
2,767 

5,724 
8,056 
2,353 
1,995 
748 
1,089 
3,824 

2,946 
3,466 

QaeensUnd     

South  Australia .. 
Western  Australia 
Tasmania     

1,092 
956 
418 
400 

New  Zealand 

1,887 

Australasia ... 

10,088 

12,549 

16,574 

19,421 

23,789 

11,165 

Death-rate  per  10,000  living. 


New  South  Wales 
Victoria  

8-05 
8-21 
619 
6-64 

•9-83 
9-69 

•6-42 

8-32 
8-92 
573 
7-72 
10-51 
10-62 
6-66 

7-74 
9-77 
7-36 
8-03 
12-76 
11-44 
6-67 

8-28 
11-77 

7-78 

8-81 
11-45 
11-66 

7-58 

804 
12-60 

7-60 

9-63 
12-26 
11-60 

8-37 

8-72 
13-59 
10-08 
11-24 

9-59 
1316 
10-40 

10-65 
14-38 

Queensland 

10-74 

South  Australia... 
Western  Australia 
Tasmania     

13-29 
10-65 
11-45 

New  Zealand 

11-97 

Australasia... 

7-53 

8-09 

8-37 

9-36 

9-71 

10-87 

12-09 

•  Four  yean,  1872-76. 

It  will  be  seen  that  deaths  from  the  diseases  of  the  organs  of  circula- 
tion have  steadily  and  rapidly  increased  during  the  last  twenty-five 
years.  It  is  questionable  whether  the  increase  shown  is  not  partly  due 
to  more  skilful  diagnosis,  as  many  deaths  formerly  attributed  to  old 
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age  are  now  assigned  to  fiome  more  definite  ouise.  The  Jughest  dea&- 
rates  prevail  in  Yiotona  and  ficmdi  Anstcatia,  which  oeBtam  ihd 
laffpest  number  of  pereonsof  middle  and  old  age^who  are  *nnnt  prone  io 
this  order  of  diseases.  The  only  state  to  diow  a  decrease  is  Tasmania, 
whero  the  rate  is  nsnaUy  high. 


Dbaths  in  Ohildbirth. 

Included  imder  the  heading  of  local  diseases  are  diseases  of  partn- 
rition,  which,  together  with  puerperal  fever,  a  septic  disease  ^  the 
zymotic  group,  comprise  the  causes  of  death  of  women  in  childbed.  In 
1902,  deaths  from  these  diseases  averaged  1  in  every  167  births,  which 
difiers  slightly  from  the  ratio  to  confinements,  as  some  births  are 
roaltiple.  Tlie  table  below  gives  the  number  of  deaths  from  these 
disaases  in  each  state  since  1872,  and  the  deaths  per  1,000  births,  the 
u^ual  method  of  stating  the  rate  : — 

state. 


187S-77. 

1878-82. 

MSMir. 

1888-W. 

180M7. 

Ndhher  of  Deaths. 

New  South  Wales   

•448 
997 
189 
208 
32 
123 
367 

555 
899 
244 
255 

27 

74 

435 

838 
895 
3U 
241 
31 
88 
582 

824 
«1« 
368 
217 
25 
88 
464 

1,336 
94a 
317 
263 
58 
106 
4m 

1,311 

Victoria 

025 

Qnmiiflland 

319 

S«ath  AustEalia   

225 

Woitem  Australia  

167 

DMniania                     

116 

New  Zealand.... 

470 

A^i^tralasift     ........... 

.;.... 

2,489 

2,981 

2,902 

3,482 

3,M0 

Dkath-hate  per  1,000  Births. 


New  South  Wales   

•6-43 
7-42 
5-75 
5-32 

7-48 
7-88 
513 

399 
6-74 
6-07 
5-00 
5-64 
3*94 
4-68 

4-79 
5-96 
5-33 
4-22 
4-86 
3-85 
5-99 

4-24 
4-96 
5-60 
4*06 
3-01 
3-62 
5-96 

6*96 
5-61 
i4^3 
5-13 
4-32 
4-39 
4-96 

7-07 

Victoria 

6*03 

QwfwiwlflBid       ". . . 

4*48 

South  Australia   

4-90 

Western  Australia  

6-06 

Tfisnmnia    

4-81 

New  Zealand 

4-S6 

Australasia    

518 

5-27 

4'iO 

5*68 

5-84 

•  1875-77. 

The  rate  showed  a  tendency  to  decline  np  till  1893,  since  when  it  has 
risen.  The  statistics  presented  above,  however,  are  not  absolutely  to 
be  relied  upon,  for  the  reason  that  medical  attendants  do  mM}  take 
sufficient  care  when  furnishing  the  certificate  required  of  them  by  l«w 
to  state  the  real  cause  of  death ;  for  instanee,  it  is  helisvod  l^at  the 
wtnrd  puerperal  is  (»nifiled  in  many  oases,  especialiy  of  pynmia  and 
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sqpiicnmia  where  death  oocarred  in  childbirtL  It  is  absurd  to  sappose, 
as  the  ratee  indicate,  that  there  is  a  greater  degree  of  risk  attached  to 
cfaiidhirth  in  Kew  Sontili  Wales  than  in  the  other  states,  tha  only 
aaBimjwe  that  can  be  given  being  ^hat  sinoe  1890  the  figures  for  New 
ScMzth  Wales  are  absolutely. correct 

Deaths  from  Yiolehce. 

Deaths  by  violence  in  1902  numbered  3,853,  or  at  the  rate  of  8-58 
per  10,000  living.  Of  these,  more  than  82  per  cent,  were  the  results 
of  accidents  or  negligence,  and  more  than  11  per  cent,  were  due  to 
soicidB,  the  latter  bemg  more  fully  dealt  with  in  the  chapter  ^*  Social 
Condition." 

AOOIDBNTB. 

The  total  number  of  persons  who  died  in  1902  from  accidents  was 
3,176,  or  6*83  per  10,000  living.  The  following  table  shows  the  num- 
ber of  deaths  in  each  state  from  this  cause,  and  the  death-rates  since 
1870  :— 


state. 


1871-76. 


1876-SO. 


1881-45. 


1886-«0. 


1891-06. 


1896- 
1900. 


1901  2. 


KuMBER  of  Deaths. 


New  South  Wales 

Victoria 

Queensland    

South  Australia    . 
Western  Australia 

Tasmania    

New  Zealand 

Austnllasia    .. 


4,174 

4,542 

4,520 

4,852 

3,662 

4,612 

4,262 

4,016 

1,874 

2,639 

2,349 

2,681 

919 

1,088 

912 

1,141 

184 

277 

400 

1,000 

441 

651 

500 

683 

2,216 

2,369 

2,494 

2,416 

18,470 

16i028 

15,487 

16,688 

1,993 
1,434 
926 
377 
461 
162 
1,017 

6,370 


Dbath- 

BATE  per  10,000 

living. 

New  South  Wales    

Victoria 

10-93 

10-23 

15-81 

6-24 

•10-22 

9-55 

•10-16 

10-78 
8-61 

13-59 
7-26 

13-16 
9-13 

10^1 

9-91 
8-03 

13-91 
6-25 

11-68 
7-21 
8-38 

8-77 
8-76 

14-60 
6-73 

13-28 
8-04 
7-86 

7 '68 
7-29 

11-33 
5-42 

12-02 
6-62 
7-65 

7-39 
6-77 

11-49 
6-43 

12-83 
7-04 
6-67 

7-21 
5-95 

Queensland    , 

910 

South  Australk    

Western  Australia   

Tasmania    

New  Zealand     

5-24 

11-74 

4-64 

6-45 

Australasia    

10-10 

9-83 

8-98 

906 

7-72 

7-63 

6*90 

•  Four  years,  18T2-75. 


The  death-rates  £rom  accidents  have  fallen  considerably,  as  the  table 
shows,  but  ^107  are  still  bjno  means  low,  and  only  Tasmania  and  South 
Australia  exhibit  so  small  a  rate  as  that  of  England  and  V^ales,  viz.,  5*6 
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per  10,000  living.  "Western  Australia  and  Queensland,  which  have  the 
most  scattered  populations,  show  the  largest  rates,  while  South  Aus- 
traUa,  where  accidents  seem  always  to  have  been  less  frequent  than 
in  the  other  states,  shows  the  lowest  rate.  The  most  common  accidents 
appear  to  be  fractures,  contusions,  and  drowning,  the  last  mentioned 
causing  a  large  number  of  deaths  in  Queensland  every  year,  the  high 
rate  during  1886-90  in  that  state  being  due  to  the  great  number  of 
people  (340)  who  were  drowned  in  1890. 

Marriages. 

The  number  of  marriages  and  the  marriage-rate  per  thousand  of  the 
population  for  each  state  during  the  year  1902  are  shown  below  : — 


state. 

MuTiagea 

Marriage-rate. 

New  South  Wales 

10,486 
8,477 
3,243 
2,383 
2,024 
1,313 

7-52 

Victoria    

7*02 

Queensland 

6*33 

South  Australia 

6-52 

Western  Australia 

9-87 

Tasmania 

7-47 

Commonwealth 

27,926 
6,394 

7-24 

New  Zealand  

801 

Australasia 

34,320 

7-37 

During  1902  the  marriage-rate  of  Australasia  decreased  from  7-39  to 
7*37  per  thousand,  but  it  was  higher  than  the  average  for  the  preceding 
ten  years,  and  this  may  be  looked  *upon  as  a  sure  sign  of  returning 
prosperity. 

The  number  of  marriages  in  each  state  and  in  the  whole  of  Austral- 
asia, in  quinquennial  periods  from  1861  to  1900,  and  for  the  years 
1901-2  was  as  follows : — 


state. 

1861- 
1865. 

1866- 
1870. 

1871- 
1876. 

1876- 
1880. 

1881- 
1885. 

1886- 
1800. 

1891- 
1895. 

1896- 
1900. 

1901- 
1902: 

New  South  Wales.... 
Victoria    t... 

16,920 
22,287 
S,6S9 
6,226 
705 
8,840 

18,271 
22,902 
4,648 
6,485 
828 
8,148 

21,210 

24,868 

6,276 

7,472 

836 

8,290 

25,904 
25,416 

7,466 

10,682 

978 

4,087 

85.787 
88,589 
11,682 
12,879 
1,112 
5,005 

88,671 
42.882 
15.271 
10.384 
1,496 
4,796 

89,924 
87.717 
18,526 
10.686 
2.832 
4,524 

46.900 
89,245 
16,479 
10.942 
7.902 
6.608 

21,084 
1^888 
6,684 

South  AustraUa 

Western  Australia.... 
Tasmania 

4.602 
8.S46 
2,051 

Commonwealth    . . 
New  Zealand  

53,177 
7,240 

56,227 
9,955 

68,451 
12,060 

74,588 
16,220 

90.454 
18,102 

113,399 
18,097 

108,700 
20,210 

126.075 
26.418 

66,e79 
12,480 

Australasia    

60,417 

66,182 

75,501 

90,758 

117.556 

181,496 

128.919 

151.408 

6S,168 
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The  average  marriage-rates  for  each  state  during  the  same  periods 
are  given  below.  The  table  shows  the  ratio  of  marriages  to  population ; 
to  ascertain  the  ratio  of  persons  married  it  is  necessary  to  double  the 
figures: — 


state. 

1861- 
1865. 

1866- 
1870. 

1871- 
1876. 

1876- 
1880. 

1881- 
1886. 

1886- 
1890. 

1891- 
1896. 

1896- 
1900. 

1901- 
1902. 

New  South  Wales .... 
Victoria    

9-04 
7-81 
13-61 
9-02 
8-92 
7-80 

8-04  1      7-77 
6-86  '      A-Sfi 

7-82 
6-OS 
7-30 
8-88 
6-99 
7-61 

8-46 
7-37 
8-64 
8-42 
7-06 
8-18 

7-47 
813 
8-46 

716 
7-00 

6-64 
6-48 
6-53 
6-29 
7-01 
6-87 

7-00 
6*62 
6-68 
6-17 
1018 
6-76 

7-60 
7-00 
6*47 

9-02 
7-46 
7-68 
6*35 

876 
7-64 
6-48 

A*»0 

South  Australia 

Western  Australia.... 
Tasmania 

6-44 
9-80 
7*69 

t      -  " 

Commonwealth    . . 
NewZealand  

8-54 
10-89 

7-86 
9-00 

7-12 
8-06 

7-21 
7-60 

8-02 
6-86 

7-66 
6-00 

6-60 
6-11 

6-87 
718 

7*27 
7-92 

Australasia    

8-78 

7-61        7-27 

7-28 

7-84 

7-43 

6-44 

6-92 

7-88 

During  the  ^ve  years  ended  1895  the  marriage-rate  fell  considerably 
in  Australasia.  With  the  exception  of  New  Zealand  it  was  lower 
in  every  state  than  during  the  preceding  quinquennial  period,  and 
lower  everywhere  than  during  the  five  years  1881-85,  while  during 
the  last  five  years  the  rate  rose  again  in  every  state  except  South  • 
Australia.  This  is  another  proof  of  the  truth  of  the  oft-repeated 
statement  that  commercial  depression  always  exerts  an  adverse  influence 
on  the  marriage-rate.  The  abnormal  rise  in  the  case  of  Western 
Australia  is  what  might  be  expected  from  the  large  number  of  men 
whom  the  industrial  activity  in  that  state  has  placed  in  a  position  to 
take  upon  their  shoulders  the  responsibility  of  a  household. 

As  marriage  is  the  great  institution  by  which  the  birth-rate  is 
controlled,  and  through  which  the  population  is  regulated,  it  will  not 
be  out  of  place  to  consider  the  fertility  of  marriages  in  Australasia. 
The  two  chief  elements  influencing  this  are  the  age  at  marriage  of  the 
parents,  especially  of  the  mother,  and  the  duration  of  married  life. 
The  mean  age  at  marriage  of  bridegrooms  in  Australasia  is  a  little  over 
29  years,  and  of  brides  about  24*5  years,  and  it  is  known  that  these 
ages  have  been  increasing  for  some  years  past.  As  regards  the 
duration  of  married  life,  it  is  not  possible  to  speak  with  certainty  ;  all 
that  is  known  is  that  the  length  of  lifetime  of  married  persons 
surpasses  that  of  the  unmarried — both  male  and  female.  The  fertility 
of  marriages  is  reckoned  by  the  number  of  children  to  each  marriage ; 
and  as  the  difierence  between  the  mean  age  of  mothers  and  the  mean 
age  of  brides  in  Australia  is  between  5  and  6  years,  the  average 
number  of  children  to  a  marriage  has  been  computed  for  the  following 
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table  by  dividing  the  number  of  Intimate  births  during  each  ^pm- 
quennium  by  the  number  of  marriages  dnring  the  preeeding  fise 
years : — 

Number  of  Children  to  a  Marriage. 


Stftte. 

1871-76. 

1876^. 

18fflr86. 

1866-00. 

1801-95. 

1896- 
1900. 

19011 

New  South  Wales 

6-59 

5-77 
612 
5-53 
4-72 
,  4-68 

6-76 
5-20 
5-75 
6-06 
6-32 
5-01 

5-87 
5-26 
6-29 
619 
5-36 
5Q1 

6-01 
4-88 
6-76 
419 
6-62 
4-56 

4-80 
3*99 
4-54 
4-97 

4-98* 

4-28 

4-93 
4-25 

4-8a 

4-07 

Victoria 

3"82 

Qn^ttenRlaiMl 

4'<9 

South  Australia 

Western  AustnUia 

Tamnania    

419 
4« 

4-72 

"" 

Coramonwealth 

New  Zealand 

5-63 
5-94 

5-53 
716 

5-65 

6-77 

4-95 
503 

4-48 
486 

4^-» 
4-48 

411 
402 

Australasia 

5-68 

5-79 

6-59 

4*96    '    4*53 

4-29 

4*10 

Western  Australia  has  been  excluded  from  the  table  during  the 
period  from  1890  to  1900,  as  the  sudden  influx  of  population^  oonseqaent 
on  the  discovery  of  the  gold-fields,  unduly  increased  the  number  of 
births  to  be  divided  by  the  number  of  marriages  of  the  preced^oig  five 
years,  and  would  have  made  the  marriages  of  that  state  appear  moie 
fertile  than  they  really  are.  Of  course,  the  above  means  ^  determkung 
the  fecundity  of  marriages  is  only  to  be  used  in  the  absence  of  laere 
•  direct  methods ;  still  the  results  cannot  be  very  far  from  the  truth,  as  is 
proved  by  the  case  of  New  South  Wales,  where  accurate  computatioDs 
have  shown  the  number  of  children  to  be  expecte^i  from  the  present 
marriages  to  be  only  3*64.  The  table  shows  that,  chi  the  whole,  the  fer- 
tility of  marriages  has  been  steadily  declining  since  1885,  which  bean 
out  what  has  been  before  remarked  in  dealing  with  this  question. 

Particulars  relative  to  divorce  in  Australana  will  be  found  in  the 
chapter  headed  *'  Social  Condititm." 
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Municipal  Institutions. 

/'"VlfLY  of  recent  years  has  the  question  of  Local  Government  received 
v./  the  attention  which  its  importance  demands,  the  states  of  the 
Commonwealth  that  have  adopted  general  systems  heing  Victoria^ 
Qaeendand,  Sooth  Australia,  and  Tasmania.  New  Zealand,  however^ 
has  also  for  a  number  of  years  been  divided  into  districts  with  local 
governing  powers.  It  will  be  noted,  from  the  information  given  in  the 
fi»nowing  pages,  that  the  Acts  controlling  Local  Grovernment  vary 
cc»isiderably,  especially  as  regards  the  election  of  representatives  and 
presiding  officers,  method  of  valuation,  and  rating  powers ;  and  the 
particulars  available  in  regard  to  each  state  are  not  sufficiently 
exhaustive  to  admit  of  the  making  of  any  effective  comparison  between 
the  systems  of  the  different  provinces. 

The  first  portion  of  this  chapter  is  devoted  to  an  account  of  the  local 
bodies  operating  under  the  various  Municipal  Acts,  while  the  particu- 
lars relating  to  Boards  and  Trusts,  for  the  estaUishment  and  control  of 
which  special  Acts  have  in  most  cases  been  passed,  will  be  found  in  the 
second  part. 

New  South  Wjlles. 

The  first  Act  providing  for  the  establishment  of  a  Local  Council  in 
this  state  was  passed  in  1842,  when  the  City  of  Sydney  was  incorporated* 
In  1867,  the  Municipalities  Act  became  law,  but  as  that  Act  left  it 
optional  for  any  district  to  become  constituted  as  a  municipality,  only 
a  small  proportion  of  the  area  of  the  state  is  incorporated. 

Under  the  provisions  of  the  original  Acts,  the  aldermen  were  elected 
by  the  ratepayers  (except  in  the  City  of  Sydney,  where  both  owners  and 
occupiers  voted),  and  the  mayors  were  chosen  by  the  aldermen.  By 
legislation  enacted  in  1900  the  franchise  was  extended  to  tenants 
and  lodgers  in  the  city  of  Sydney,  and  a  similar  extension  is  proposed 
in  the  Bill  to  amend  the  Mimicipalities  Act  of  1867. 

During  1900  the  Sydney  Corporation  Amending  Act  became 
law.      Under  its  provisions  the  city  is  divided  into  twelve  warcb, 
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each  returning  two  aldormen,  instead  of  into  eight  wards,  each 
represented  by  three .  aldermen,  as  heretofore.  The  mayor  is  still 
to  be  elected  by  the  aldermen,  as  the  proposal  to  provide  for  his 
election  by  the  citizens  was  not  carried.  Other  importcint  amendments 
are  those  providing  (1)  for  the  abolition  of  auditors  elected  by  citizens, 
with  the  substitution  of  Government  inspectors  to  audit  the  uccounts ; 
and  (2)  for  the  resumption  of  land  for  the  opening  or  enlarging  of 
streets  or  public  places.  The  rating  powers  have  not  been  altered, 
the  general  rate  remaining  at  not  more  than  2s.  in  the  £  of  the 
annual  value,  but  lighting  and  other  special  rates  may  also  be  imposed, 
if  necessary. 

The  Municipalities  Act  of  1867  provided  that  the  general  rate 
should  not  exceed  Is.  in  the  £  of  the  annual  value,  but  that  special 
rates  could  be  levied,  so  long  as  the  general  and  special  rates  together 
did  not  come  to  more  than  2s.  in  the  £,  A  further  charge,  limited  to 
6d.  in  the  £,  could  be  made  for  street-watering,  and  an  additional 
rate  for  water  supply,  where  necessary,  the  amount  not  to  exceed 
Is.  in  the  £,  The  amending  Bill,  introduced  in  1901,  and  again 
in  1902,  proposed  to  give  power  to  the  councils  to  increase  the  general 
rate  to  as  much  as  Is.  6d.  in  the  £  of  the  annual  value  if  necessary, 
but  the  special  rates  were  to  remain  as  quoted  in  the  original  Act. 
A  most  important  alteration  in  the  principles  of  municipal  taxation 
was  the  authority  to  be  conferred  on*  the  municipalities  to  levy  their 
rates  on  the  unimproved  capital  value  of  the  land  instead  of  on  the 
annual  value  of  all  property,  provided  that  the  ratepayers  agreed  to  the 
alteration  by  a  special  vote.  The  assessment  of  the  unimproved  value 
was  not  to  exceed  2d.  in  the  £  of  the  assessed  capital  value.  The 
Bill  referred  to  has  not  yet  been  passed  into  law,  and  it  is  now 
proposed  to  submit  another  measure  providing  for  a  more  comprehensive 
scheme  of  local  government  as  soon  as  a  favourable  opportunity 
offers. 

The  total  area  incorporated  at  the  close  of  the  municipal  year 
1902  was  only  2,816  square  miles,  so  that  it  will  be  seen  that 
a  large  area  still  remains  under  the  control  of  the  central  govern- 
ment in  New  South  Wales.  For  this  some  justification  is  claimed 
on  account  of  the  largeness  of  the  territory  and  the  sparseness  of  the 
population  residing  in  the  unincoi*porated  areas;  but  this  is  hardly 
tenable,  seeing  that  both  these  conditions  exist  to  a  greater  degree  in 
Queensland,  where  the  whole  territory  is  under  local  government.  The 
total  area  still  unincorporated  in  New  South  Wales  amounts  to  307,884 
square  miles. 

The  total  capital  value  of  all  property  in  municipalities  is  returned  as 
£130,019,800,  and  the  annual  value  as  £8,080,160,  so  that  the  annual 
return  from  property  is  about  6*21  per  cent. 

Taking  the  municipalities  as  a  whole,  the  following  particulars  in 
regard  to  the  number  of  municipalities,  the  area  incoiporated,  and  the 
annual  and  capital  values  of  property  assessed  for  municipal  purposes, 
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-will  not  be  without  interest.     The  figures  relate  to  all  municipalities, 
and  cover  eleven  years  : — 


Year. 

No.  of 
Munioipalitios. 

Area 
Incorporated. 

Annual  Value. 

Capital  Value. 

acres. 

£ 

£ 

1802 

168 

1,637,046 

8.697,603 

144,277,400 

1893 

171 

1,660,676 

8,929,475 

150,938,000 

1894 

175 

1,683,990 

8,460,674 

151,226,000 

1895 

182 

1,754,941 

7,895,645 

136,202,100 

1896 

183 

1,767,079 

7,603,735 

127,499,700 

1897 

183 

1,767,749 

7,430,120 

122,787,000 

1898 

184 

1,768,500 

7,379,350 

120,625,600 

1899 

184 

1,768,500 

7,412,100 

121,213,800 

1900 

189 

1,807,622 

7,905,760 

124,546,200 

1901 

191 

1,802,532 

8,109,200 

127,996,900 

1902 

191 

1,802,532 

8,080,160 

130,019,800 

The  annual  and  capital  values  of  Sydney  and  suburbs  since  1892  are 
shown  below: — 


Sydney  and  Suburbs. 

Sydney  and  Suburbs. 

Tear. 

Annual  Value. 

Capital  Value. 

Year. 

Annual  Value. 

Capital  Value. 

£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

1892 

6,013,697 

106,891,100 

1898 

4,965,400 

86,927,600 

1893 

6,067,882 

110,061,000 

1899 

4,996,200 

87,464,000 

1894 

5,686,197 

108,951,000 

1900 

5,069,630 

88,116,600 

1895 

5,362,920 

96,692,200 

1901 

5,188.700 

90,060,600 

1896 

5,141,990 

91,427,100 

1902 

6,465,270 

93,413,300 

1897 

5,022,910 

88,464,400 

A  reference  to  these  figures  will  show  the  depreciation  which  has 
taken  place  in  the  value  of  real  estate  since  1892,  but  it  is  satisfactory 
to  note  that  a  steady  increase  is  shown  from  1898  ;  while  the  annual 
value  for  1902  exceeds  that  of  any  previous  year  since  1894,  and  the 
capital  value  is  higher  than  in  any  year  since  1895. 
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In  view  of  the  fact  that  it  is  proposed  in  the  new  Bill  to  levy  rales 
on  the  unimproved  values  of  land,  the  following  statement  will  be  of 
some  value  : — 

DiTiflton.  £atiiB«ted 

TJaimptored  Valae. 

City  of  Sydney.... £20,207,800 

Suburban  Municipalities 19,583,600 

Total  Metropolitan £39,791,400 

Country  Municipalities 13,942,000 

Grand  Total £53,733,400 


The  values  of  five  of  the  principal  towns  are  given  in  the  subjoined 
table,  and  for  the  purposes  of  comparison,  the  corresponding  figures 
for  1892  are  shown.  With  regard  to  Broken  Hill,  it  should  be 
remembered  that  the  mines  were  not  fully  developed  in  1892,  and 
although  the  capital  value  in  1899  had  increased  by  about  X364,000, 
the  values  in  the  years  1894  and  1895  were  stated  to  be  £2,952,000, 
and  £2,862,000  respectively,  but  for  1897  the  figures  declined  to 
£1,232,600,  which  was  practically  the  value  in  1899.  Hie  annual 
and  capital  values  shown  for  1902  exclude  the  assessments  on  the 
output  of  the  silver  mines,  as  the  mining  companies  were  successful 
in  the  appeals  against  the  rating  of  their  products  : — 


1892. 

liMB. 

Tuwtk. 

Annual  Value. 

Capital  Value. 

Anniial  Valne. 

CHHtal  Value. 

Bathurst 

£ 

70,368 
244,776 

89,222 
496,200 

83,440 

£ 
905,000 
1,410,000 
1,330,000 
6,784,000 
1,692,000 

£ 

54,885 
223.860 

61,475 
397,675 

66,496 

£ 

9S6,400 
1,438,000 

940,800 
7,235,000 
1,330,600 

Broken  Hill    

Goulbum , 

Newcastle  and  suburbs    ... 
Pananwtta 

The  revenues  of  municipalities  are  derived  chiefly  from  rates,  but 
under  the  Act  of  1867  the  Government  allows  an  endowment  for  the 
first  fifteen  years  following  incorporation,  the  scale  being  £  for  £  of 
general  rates  received  during  the  first  five  years,  10s.  per  £  during 
the  next  five  years,  and  5s.  per  £  for  the  remaining  period.  The 
Government  also  contributes  grants  in  aid  of  roads  and  other  worlds, 
and  occasionally  a  special  endowment  is  giv^i.  Rates  are  levied  on 
niuB'tenths  of  the  annual  value  of  improved  property,  and  on  5  per 
cent,  of  the  capital  value  of  unimproved  land,  except  in  the  City  ol 
Sydney,  where  the  maximum  percentage  on  unimproved  is  6  per  oent. 
The  following  table  shows  the  rceeipts  during  1902,  the  QoTemnMnt 
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endo¥naGients  and  grants  being  s^pecified.     The  total  shown  ia  exdusbre 
of  refunds  and  cross  entries,  but  it  includes  proceeds  ol  loans : — 
^Fotel  receipts—  £ 

Government , «....«., 84,d6& 

Rftte«    „ 567,780 

Other  Bevenue 266,967 

Total 919,612 

Beoeipts  per  inliabitant  in  inoorporvted  Area —  £  a.  d. 

Govemment...^.. 0  1  11 

Rates ^ 0  12    8 

Other  BeTenue  «... , 0  6    0 

Total   10    7 

The  burthen  of  rates  is,  therefore,  Is.  4|d.  per  £  of  annual  improved 
value,  and  about  2^.  per  £  (d  estimated  unimproved  cji^ital  value. 

The  total  expenditure,  exclusive  of  refunds,  <fcc,  fot  the  same 
period  amounted  to  £892,076,  distributed  as  follows  : — 

£ 

Public  warks,  services,  and  improvements 501,050 

Interest  on  loans  and  overdrafts  132,482 

Kepaymenter  of  loans    110,837 

Salaries  and  office  expenses    80,546 

Payments  to  sinking  funds 16,6.37 

Other  expenditure    50,524 

£892,076 
The  proportion  of  the  expenditure  incurred  for  salaries  and  office 
expenses  was  slightly  over  9  per  cent.,  and  for  interest  on  loans  and 
overdrafts  it  was  14-85  per  cent,  while  the  average  rate  of  interest 
payable  on  the  Liabilities  was  4*49  per  cent. 

The  amount  of  loans  and  secured  overdrafts  outstanding  on  the  3rd 
February,  1902,  was  £2,882,140,  of  which  £1,316,753  was  due  to 
investors  in  London,  principally  by  the  city  of  Sydney,  while  of  the 
balance,  £18,420  was  floated  in  Victoria,  and  £1,546,967  in  New  South 
Wales.  The  unsecured  overdrafts  amounted  to  £68,405,  so  that  the 
total  liability  on  which  interest  was  payable  was  £2,950,545.  The 
interest  charged  ranged  from  3  J  to  8  per  cent,  for  the  secured  loans,  and 
from  4  to  8 J  per  cent,  on  the  unsecured  overdrafts.  Against  the  total 
liability,  sinking  funds  have  been  established,  the  total  amount  at  the 
credit  of  such  funds  being  £295,415. 

Victoria, 

In  Victoria  a  comprehensive  system  of  local  government  has  been  in 
foroe  ft>r  many  years.  In  1842  the  Act  of  the  Legislative  Council  of  New 
Sonth  Wales,  which  incorporated  Sydney,  also  constituted  Melbourne 
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a  municipality,  and  in  1874  the  general  system  was  inaugurated. 
Under  this  system  the  state  is  divided  into  cities,  towns,  boroughs, 
and  shires,  and  the  total  area  under  local  control  is  87,322  square  milea, 
only  562  square  miles  remaining  unincorporated. 

The  councillors  are  elected  by  the  ratepayers,  and  the  mayors  of  cities, 
towns,  and  boroughs,  or  presidents  of  shire  councils,  are  elected  by  the 
councillors.  A  general  rate  of  not  more  than  2s.  6d.  or  less  than  6d. 
in  the  £  of  the  annual  value  may  be  imposed,  but  special  rates  may  be 
levied,  provided  that  general  and  special  rates  together  do  not  exceed 
2s.  6d.  in  the  £.  A  further  special  rate,  limited  to  6d.,  may  also  be 
charged  for  works  in  particular  parts  of  any  district. 

The  number  of  municipalities  with  the  annual  and  capital  values  of 
property  assessed  for  local  purposes  for  the  ten  years  ending  with  1902, 
were  as  follows  : — 


Year. 

No.  of 
MunicipaUties. 

Annual  Value. 

Ci^ital  Value. 

£ 

£ 

1893 

201 

13,605,990 

197,366,940 

1894 

203 

12,779,600 

189,461,350 

1895 

207 

11,676,079 

174,984,851 

1896 

208 

10,641,200 

167,197,780 

1897 

208 

10,393,000 

168,427,700 

1898 

208 

10,345,535 

171,253,984 

1899 

208 

10,152,500 

168,611,906 

1900 

208 

10,283,500 

169,911,900 

1901 

208 

10,537,497 

174,141,764 

1902 

208 

10,885,087 

185,101,993 

The  total  capital  value  of  property  assessed  for  municipal  purposes  in 
1902  was  £185,101,993,  while  the  annual  value  was  £10,885,087,  the 
figures  for  Melbourne  and  suburbs  being  £66,190,119  and  £4,365,297 
respectively.  The  values  for  the  metropolitan  distiict  since  1893  are 
given  below,  and  it  will  be  noticed  how  great  has  been  the  decrease 
during  the  period  under  review,  though  both  the  annual  and  capital 
values  for  1902  show  a  marked  improvement,  and  are  higher  than  in 
any  year  since  1895  : — 


f 
Melbourne  and  Suburbs.          1 

Year. 

Melbourne  and  Suburbs. 

Tear. 

Annual  Value. 

1 
Capital  Value,    i 

Annual  Value. 

Capital  Value. 

1893 
1894 
1895 
1896 
1897 

£ 
6,639,014 
5,847,079 
4,984,596 
4,299,515 
4,168,182 

£ 
88,510.328 
78,916.730 
66,824,384 
60,962,705 
60,352,040    , 

1898 
1899 
1900 
1901 
1902 

£ 
3,968,888 
3,973,357 
4,042,497 
4,144,816 
4,365,297 

£ 
60,404,877 
60,626,915 
60,255,735 
61,296,623 
66,190,119 
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The  annual  and  capital  values  for  the  five  principal  provincial  muni- 
cipalities for  1892  and  1902  will  be  found  in  the  following  statement, 
the  annual  return  from  property  having  been  estimated  at  7  per  cent.  : — 


City,  Town,  or  Borough. 


1892. 


Annual  Value.    Capital  Value. 


Annual  Value.    Capital  Value. 


Ballarat  

Ballarat,Ea8t... 

Bendigo  

Geelong  

(>eelong,  West 


£ 

177,972 
79,S60 

167,306 
97,303 
30,230 


£ 
2,542,457 
1,133,714 
2,390,071 
1,390,043 
431,857 


£ 

160,925 
79,139 

193,311 
89,243 
26,490 


£ 
2,298,929 
1,130,557 
2,761,685 
1.274,90t) 
378,375 


The  revenue  of  the  local  governing  bodies  is  chiefly  derived  from 
taxation,  under  the  headings  of  general  and  special  rates  (which  are 
levied  on  the  net  annual  value),  licenses,  dog  fees,  market  and 
weighbridge  dues,  etc.  The  total  amount  collected  from  all  sources 
during  the  year  1901  was  £1,656,917,  of  which  £181,081  was  con- 
tributed by  the  Government,  either  as  endowment,  special  grant,  or 
loan,  while  the  amount  of  rates  received  was  £736,004,  and  £169,087 
was  received  from  licenses,  fees,  <fec.,  the  total  local  taxation  thus  being 
£905,091.  The  balance,  £570,745,  includes  sanitary  fe-es  amounting  to 
£42,624,  £54,117  received  as  rents  of  municipal  property,  £370,574  as 
loans,  £23,201  for  contributions  to  works,  and  £80,229  from  other 
sources.  The  receipts  per  inhabitant  in  incorporated  areas  amounted 
to  £1  7s.  8d.  The  amount  received  as  rates  shown  above  represents 
a  tax  of  Is.  4Jd.  in  the  £  of  annual  value,  and  IJd.  per  £  of  the 
estimated  unimproved  capital  value. 

The  total  expenditure  for  the  year  1901  was  £1,581,352,  of  which 
£1,093,193  were  spent  on  public  works,  &c.,  while  the  amount  paid  for 
interest  was  £188,405.  The  payments  to  sinking  funds  were  £15,675, 
and  the  repayments  of  loans  from  revenue,  £12,070,  the  principal  items 
in  the  balance  being — salaries,  £139,270,  representing  12*74  per  cent, 
of  the  total,  and  printing,  &c.,  £22,153.  The  proportion  paid  as 
interest  on  loans  and  overdrafts  was  about  17  per  cent,  of  the  total, 
while  the  average  interest  paid  on  loans  and  overdrafts  amounted  to 
about  £4  5s.  5d.  per  cent. 

The  municipal  loans  outstanding  were  £4,253,304,  of  which  £286,327 
were  borrowed  through  the  Government,  and  the  bank  overdrafts 
amounted  to  £157,046,  giving  a  total  interest-bearing  liability  of 
£4,410,350.  The  total  liabilities  were  £4,637,041,  other  items  being- 
amount  due  on  contracts,  £103,960  ;  temporary  advances  from  Govern- 
ment, £20,901 ;  overdue  interest  on  loans,  £9,413;  and  other,  £92,417. 
The  assets  totalled  £4,149,471,  and  consisted  of — municipal  property, 
£2,768,848;  sinking  funds,  £676,701 ;  unexpended  loan  funds,  £394,136; 
outstanding  rates,  £187,205 ;  bank  balances  and  cash  in  hand,  £29,849; 
contributions  due  for  streets,  <S:c.,  £24,507;  and  miscellaneous,  £68,225. 
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The  begiiumig  of  local  government  in  Queemdand  was  the  prodaana- 
tion  constitnttng  Brisbane  a  nramcipaHt^,  ihe  date  of  which  was  the 
6th  September,  1859,  or  about  three  ononths  prior  to  the  separation  of 
the  colony  from  Kew  South  Wales.  A  general  system  of  g<y«ecnnMnt 
by  local  authorities  ims  inattgorated  in  1878,  when  the  colony  was 
divided  into  boroughs,  shires,  and  divisions,  and  in  1902  the  Liocal 
Ai^horitieB  Act  was  passed,  which  consolidated  and  amended  all 
meaares  relating  to  local  g*>wminent»  This  Act  also  provides  Urnik 
the  local  areas  shall  he  called  cities,  towns  and  shires,  and  the  membcw 
are  called  aldermen  in  cities  and  towns,  and  councillors  in  ihe  ehixcB. 

The  aldermen  and  councillors  are  elected  by  ratepayers  in  each  area, 
while  mayors  of  cities  and  towns  and  chairmen  of  shires  are  chosen  by 
the  representatives. 

Under  ihe  provisions  of  the  original  Act,  the  rates  were  levied  on 
the  annual  value,  and  the  maximum  general  rate  was  Is.  in  the  J&  for 
boroughs,  shires,  and  divisions,  but  the  minimum  was  6d.  per  J&  for 
boroughs  and  idiires,  and  4d.  per  £  in  divisions.  Special  rates  could 
also  be  imposed  for  sewerage,  drainage,  lighting,  street-watering,  sanitary 
works,  loans,  or  particular  works.  By  an  amending  Act  passed  in 
December,  1890,  the  rates  thenceforward  were  to  be  charged  on  the 
unimproved  capital  value  of  the  land,  and  this  system  has  been  caEk- 
tinned  in  the  1902  Act.  The  maximum  general  rate  now  allowed  is 
3d  in  the  £  for  all  areas,  while  the  minimum  is  ^d.  The  separate 
rates  may  still  be  charged,  and  if  waterworks  have  Deen  established  a 
further  rate  may  be  imposed  for  that  service. 

The  total  area  controlled  by  local  bodies  is  668,252  square  nules, 
leaving  only  245  square  miles  unincorporated.  The  total  capital  value 
was  estimated  at  the  end  of  1902  to  be  £43,203,000.  This  repreaects 
the  value  of  land  without  improvements ;  if  improvements  had 
been  considered,  the  capital  value  would  have  been  approximately 
£71,725,000,  and  the  annual  value  £4,554,000. 

The  unimproved  capital  value  declined  steadily  from  1893  to  1896, 
but  from  1897  it  improved  gradually,  and  in  1901  it  was  even  greater 
than  in  the  first  year  of  the  period.  The  1902  figures  show  a  small 
falling-off,  which  was  only  to  be  expected  owing  to  the  bad  season. 
The  following  statement  shows  the  total  unimproved  values  from  1893 
to  1902 :— 


Y«M. 

AH««ed  Value  of 

Unimprovad 

Property. 

Ye«p. 

Aeeewed  Valoe  of 

UnMuprovMl 

Property. 

1893 

£ 
43,427,923 
41.772,975 
40.821,733 
40,810,384 
41,009,739 

1898  

£ 
41,486,971 

1894 

1895 

1899 

1900  

42,195,698 
42,722,000 
43,807,099 
43.9(B,M0 

1896 

1901  

1897 

-  1902 
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The  capital  valoes  of  Brisbane  and  flome  of  the  other  large  benmghfl 
given  below  lor  1802  and  1902  >- 


MimidpAUIy. 

UM. 

1902 

Capital  YaliM. 

Uninrarovad 
OipitarTaliie. 

Briwbdfie ...... 

£ 
5,526,798 
2,:m,O02 
5,095495 
1,357,514 

192,724 
1,257,820 

710,815 

£ 
5,881,846 

South  Brisbane  

4,«l8,-28i 

Other  Brisbane  SnbnrbB  

4,300,808 

Knckhftmpton   ...................... 

1,041^338 

North  Rookhampton 

156,282 

TownsviUe  ..    .« 

864,906 

Toowoomba 

618,880 

North  RooiduuBipton  has  been  indaded,  as  it  is  a  suburb  of  Rock- 
Hampton. 

The  receipts  for  the  year  1902  amounted  to  £601,806,  the  chief 
sources  being — Government  endowments,  grants,  and  loms,  £157,900, 
and  rates,  i^21,831  (levied,  as  aJreadj  stated,  on  the  unimproved 
capital  value),  leaving  £122,075  derived  from  other  sources.  The 
amount  collected  for  rates  represents  Is.  7d.  per  £  of  the  annual  value 
and  l^d.  per  £  of  capital  value.  The  expenditure  for  the  same  period 
was  £595,314,  the  amount  spent  on  public  works  being  £399,262, 
while  re^yments  of  loans  and  interest  amounted  to  £39,934,  salaries 
and  a&ce  expenses  to  £58,618,  or  9*85  per  oent.  of  total,  und  all  ot^ier 
disbursements  £97,500. 

The  outstanding  loans,  including  overdue  instalments  payable  to  the 
Government,  amounted  to  £1,118,307,  the  whole  of  which,  with  the 
exception  of  the  locu;is  of  the  city  of  Brisbane  (£335^00),  and  part 
of  the  indebtedness  of  South  Brisbane  (£105,000),  is  due  to  the 
Government,  as  no  local  body,  except  the  two  mentioned,  is  allowed 
to  borrow  from  outside  sources.  The  amount  of  other  liabilities  was 
£226,747,  making  a  total  of  £1,345,054  owing  by  local  bodies. 

The  total  assets  on  the  same  date  were  given  as  £1,686,247,  the  only 
item  specified  being  outstanding  rates,  which  amounted  to  £125,496. 

South  Australia. 

Adelaide,  the  capital  of  South  Australia,  was  proclaimed  a  municipality 
as  far  back  as  1840,  and  was  thus  the  first  local  body  established  in 
Australasia.  The  present  general  system  of  corporations  and  district 
councils  was  instituted  in  1887. 

In  all  cases  the  -eouncillors  and  mayors  are  elected  by  the  oitiflens, 
the  representatives  not  being  empowered  to  choose  tdieir  presiding 
offiwr.  The  rates  are  assessed  on  the  annual  value,  and  the  general 
nits  must  iHit  eoLoeed  Is.  in  the  £  ;  while  hghiing  ratos  iore  lioaafeed  to 
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4d.,  and  park  improvement  rates  to  3d.  Water  rates  may  also  be 
imposed  where  necessary,  and  special  rates  for  works  in  particular  por- 
tions of  municipalities. 

The  total  area  incorporated  at  the  close  of  the  liwt  municipal  year 
was  42,493  square  miles,  leaving  337,577  square  miles  still  under  the 
control  of  the  central  government  The  unincorporated  territory 
consists  chiefly  of  the  unsettled  portion  of  the  state,  as  the  populous 
centimes  have  all  been  brought  under  municipal  government.  The 
figures  in  this  chapter  relating  to  South  Australia  are  in  all  cases 
exclusive  of  the  Northern  Territory. 

The  annual  and  capital  values  of  all  the  incorporated  districts  for  the 
ten  years  ending  with  1901  are  as  shown  in  the  following  table  : — 

Year.  Annual  Value.  Oapital  Value. 

£  £ 

1892 2,538,094 41,031,000 

1893 2,561,806 41,428,000 

1894 2,552,820 41,325,000 

1895 2,494,326 40,512,000 

1896 2,463,664 40,076,000 

1897 2,485,995 40,472,000 

1898 2,518,688 41,047,000 

1899 2,553,415 41,668,000 

1900 2,576,729 42,080,000 

1901 2,590,357 42,341,000 

The  capital  value  of  the  incorpomted  districts  in  1901  as  shown 
above  was  estimated  at  £42,341,000,  and  the  annual  value  at  £2,590,357. 
Adelaide,  and  its  suburbs  are  the  largest  corporations,  and  the  following 
were  the  vaJues  of  the  most  important  centres  for  1901,  compared  with 
those  for  1892:— 


Oorpontion. 


1882. 

1901. 

Annual  Value. 

Annual  Yahie. 

£ 

£ 

392,820 

434,538 

124,791 

152,768 

80,894 

116,780 

69,459 

75,943 

45,639 

56,310 

39,836 

52,243 

37,099 

36,939 

22,640 

30,673 

11,015 

10,725 

Adelaide    

Port  Adelaide  

Unley    

KenslDgton  and  Norwood 

Hindmarsh   

St.  Peters 

Glenelg 

Thebarton     

Brighton   


The  total  receipts  for  1901  were  £369,089,  the  amount  contributed 
by  the  Government  as  subsidy  and  grants  being  £110,824,  while  the 
rates  collected  were  £150,610,  leaving  £107,655  from  other  sources. 
The  rates  collected  which  are  levied  on  the  annual  value  equal  Is.  2d. 
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in  the  £  of  tlie  annual  value  and  Id.  per  £  of  unimproved  capital 
value.  The  expenditure  was  £368,476  the  amount  spent  on  works 
being  £210,787,  while  salaries  and  office  expenses  absorbed  £29,823, 
or  8*09  per  cent.,  and  miscellaneous  services,  £127,866. 

The  loans  outstanding  at  the  close  of  1902  amounted  to  only 
£81,900.  These  loans,  with  the  exception  of  £6,000  owing  by  the 
corporation  of  Kensington  and  Norwood,  were  floated  by  the  Adelaide 
City  Council.  The  interest  payable  ranges  from  3  to  6  per  cent,  the 
average  being  4*41  per  cent. 

Western  Australia. 

The  great  resources  of  this  state  have  only  been  made  manifest  during 
recent  years,  and  the  limited  population,  compared  with  the  vast  area 
of  the  province,  has  prevented  any  great  extension  of  local  government. 

The  first  Municipalities  Act  was  passed  in  1871,  but  only  a  few 
districts  were  incorporated  under  it*  In  1900  the  existing  Act, 
which  consolidated  the  previous  Acts,  became  law,  and  a  considerable 
increase  in  the  area  locally  controlled  has  resulted  from  its  provisions. 
The  local  bodies  are  termed  Municipalities,  Boad  Boards,  and  Health 
Boards;  the  latter  may  be  established  within  or  outside  municipal 
boundaries. 

The  Municipal  Act  provides  for  the  election  of  both  councillors  and 
mayors  by  the  ratepayers.  With  regard  to  Eoad  Boards,  however,  the 
members  are  elected  by  the  ratepayers,  and  the  chairmen  by  the 
members. 

The  general  rate  imposed  in  municipalities  must  not  exceed  Is.  6d.  in 
the  £  of  annual  value,  and  a  special  rate  of  3d.  in  the  £  may  be  levied 
under  the  Health  Act.  In  the  City  of  Perth,  however,  an  additional 
rate  is  charged  for  water-supply ;  this  rate  must  not  exceed  Is.  in  the 
£  of  annual  value.  In  the  Boad  Board  districts  the  general  rate  is 
limited  to  Is.  in  the  £  of  annual  value. 

The  total  area  of  municipalities  is  only  about  112  square  miles.  The 
remainder  of  the  state  comprises  975,808  square  miles,  a  large  propor- 
tion of  which  is  still  under  the  central  government.  The  Road  Board 
Districts  occupy  a  considerable  area,  but  as  the  general  government 
exercises  a  certain  amount  of  control  over  the  expenditure,  these 
districts  cannot  be  said  to  be  endowed  with  full  local  government. 

The  capital  value  for  the  year  1901  was  estimated  at  £8,181,100,  and 
the  annual  value  at  £981,700.  The  particulars  for  1891  are  not 
available,  but  it  may  be  said  generally  that  since  1895,  the  earliest 
year  for  which  figures  are  obtainable,  there  has  been  a  considerable 
increase  both  in  the  annual  and  capital  values.  The  following  table 
shows  the  annual  values  of  some  of  the  niost  important  towns  for  1896 
and  1901.  These  values  as  shown  in  the  official  figures  range  from  10 
to  13  per  cent,  of  the  capital  values,  but  as  this  return  from  property 
in  old  settled  districts  like  Peiiih  and  Albany  seems  improbable,  and 
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m  the  aBsooomentB  are  on  tlie  annual  vaiae,  the  capital  ^v«Jues  oannet  be 
aaad  to  hajm  been  properly  asonrtaimed,  and4  therefore^. ase  not  gi^oat: — 


AmudVyin. 

Mmic^mm^ 

1800. 

19Q3. 

Perth    

1 

•^ 
•^ 

£ 
105,409 
24;320 
74.140 
11,810 

£ 
277,lfi6 

Albany 

29,60T 

Fremantle    

121,819 

„        North 

20.363 

,,        Eaat    

19,580 

Ck)olgardie    -^ 

Kalgoorlie    . , 

38,732 
22,355 

47,038 
141,710 

Bomder    

82,289 

•  Not  incorporated. 

The  total  receipts  for  1901  amounted  to  £221,128,  included  m  which 
is  the  sum  of  £66,860  given  by  the  Central  Government  as  sabsidy  and 
special  allowances.  The  general  and  special  rates  received  wrae  J&78,022, 
while  the  remainder,  £82,246,  represents  £11,740  collections  £n>m  rents, 
£7,631  from  license  fees,  <&sc.,  £51,264  proceeds  of  loans,  and  £11,611 
from  all  other  sources.  The  disbursements  in  the  same  year  came  to 
£214,415*  of  which  the  large  proportion  of  £146,369  was  spent  on 
works  and  improvements.  The  other  important  items  are  : — Salaries 
and  office  expenses,  £14,218,  or  6*63  per  cent.  ;  and  interest  on  loans 
and  overdrafts,  £15,264;  leaving  £38,564  expended  on  other  servioeB, 
including  £8,530  for  payments  to  sinking  funds. 

The  amount  shown  for  rates  represents  a  tax  of  Is.  7d.  per  £  of  annnal 
value,  and  3|d.  per  £  of  estimated  unimproved  capital  value. 

The  total  liabilities  at  the  close  of  the  year  were  s^proxinoaieiy 
£371,733,  the  principal  item  being  outstanding  loans,  which  amounted 
to  £352,000.  The  unsecured  ova*drafts  (including  unpaid  chines) 
amounted  to  £1,452,  the  balance,  £18,281,  being  due  for  anionnts 
owing  on  contracts,  outstanding  accounts,  4&c.  Against  the  loan  in- 
debtedness,  however,  must  be  placed  the  accumulated  sinking  ^ind, 
which  amounts  to  £42,311. 

The  assets  on  the  same  date  were  estimated  at  £308,046.  Tlie 
largest  proportion  of  this  amount  is  accounted  for  by  the  value  of 
landed  property,  plant,  and  furniture,  which  was  stated  to  be  £214,984. 
The  outstanding  rates  amounted  to  £8,923 ;  while  other  importuit 
items  were : — Bank  and  cash  balances^  and  fixed  deposits,  £37^60, 
and  sinking  fund,  £42,31  l,#Leaving  £4,568  for  other  assets. 

The  information  given  above  is  incomplete,  as  some  of  the  municipali- 
ties failed  to  fumi^  the  necessary  ^nancial  returns  required  bj  the 
Government. 
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Tasmania.  - 

In  this  state,  the  city  of  Hobart  was  incorporated  by  a  special  Act 
in  1852,  and  in  1858  the  Rural  Municipalities  Act  was  parsed  which 
provided  for  the  establishment  of  corporations  throughout  the  state. 
The  whole  area  of  the  state  is  not  under  the  provisions  of  thift  Act  alone, 
as  there  are  other  bodies,  notably  Town  Boards  and  Road  Trusts,  which 
are  authorised  to  control  outlpng  districts. 

In  the  urban  municipalities — Hobart  and  Launceston — the  aldermen 
are  elected  by  the  ratepayers,  and  the  mayors  by  the  aldermen.  The 
ratepayers  in  the  rural  districts  also  elect  their  representatives,  who  are 
termed  councillors,  and  the  latter  have  the  privilege  of  choosing  their 
presiding  officer,  who  is  called  warden. 

The  general  rate  in  each  clasd  of  corporation  is  limited  to  Is.  6d.  in> 
the  £  of  the  annual  value,  while  special  rates  may  be  levied  in  rural 
districts,  provided  that  the  general  and  special  rates  together  do  not 
exceed  Is.  6d.  in  the  £,  Road  rates  may  also  be  imposed  in  addition 
to  municipal  rates. 

The  area  of  municipal  districts  may  be  set  down  as  10,771  square 
miles,  leaving  15,444  square  nules  under  the  control  of  the  other  local 
bodies,  or  of  the  central  government.  The  total  capital  value  at  the 
close  of  1901  was  estimated  at  £26,(564,500,  and  the  annual  value  at 
£1,449,255«  These  figures  may  be  somewhat  overstated,  as  the  same 
property  may  be  rated  by  more  than  one  of  the  local  authorities.  The 
values  of  the  two  principal  municipalities  will  be  found  below,  and  a 
reference  to  the  corresponding  particulara  for  1892  will  show  that 
Tasmania  has  not  been  very  much  affected  by  the  depreciation  of 
property,  which  was  so  severely  felt  in  the  mainland  States  : — 


UwMtpt^j. 

1892. 

1901. 

Annual  ViOvo. 

OApitftlVcdue. 

Annual  Value.  |  Capital  Value. 

Hobart 

£ 
180,716 
140,253 

£ 
3,614,320 
2,805,060 

£ 
173,813 
128,434 

£ 
3,476,260 
2,668,680 

liMIDO^top  ...,  r  t ....,,.,....,. . 

The  total  receipts  of  Municipalities,  Town  [Boards,  «md  Road  Trusts 
for  1901  were  £167,077,  the  proportion  contributed  by  the  central 
government  being  only  J^20,194.  The  bulk  of  the  collections  consisted 
of  rates  (which  are  levied  on  the  annual  value),  the  amount  of  which  was 
£93,836 ;  and  the  remainder,  £53,047,  was  accounted  for  by  fees,  licenses, 
proceeds  of  loans,  ^.    The  total.expenditure  for  the  same  year  amounted 
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to  £166,343,  but  no  details  relajbing  to  this  sum  are  available.  The  col- 
lections for  rates  are  equal  to  Is.  3J(i.  in  the  £  of  annual  value,  and 
l^d.  per  £  of  the  estimated  unimproved  value. 

The  total  loans  outstanding  at  the  close  of  1901  for  the  local  bodies 
under  review  amounted  to  £590,773,  of  which  a  sum  of  £86,937  is  due 
to  the  Government,  but  in  the  majority  of  cases  sinking  funds  have  been 
established  for  the  extinction  of  the  debts,  the  total  amount  accumulated 
at  the  end  of  1901  being  £62,356. 

New  Zbalakd. 

In  New  Zealand  an  Act  was  passed  in  1852  which  divided  the  colony 
into  six  provinces,  the  local  administration  being  vested  in  provincial 
councils.  This  system  continued  till  1876,  when  the  provincial  system 
was  abolished,  and  the  whole  colony,  except  the  area  within  the  forty- 
one  boroughs  then  existing,  was  subdivided  into  counties,  each  county 
having  full  control  of  its  looal  affairs. 

The  provisions  for  election  differ  in  the  boroughs  and  counties.  In 
the  former  bodies  both  the  councillors  and  mayors  are  elected  by 
"  burgesses,"  but  in  counties,  the  councillors  are  elected  by  the  "county 
electors,"  and  the  chairmen  by  the  councillors.  The  rating  powers  are 
also  different.  In  boroughs,  the  rates  are  in  most  cases  levied  on  the 
annual  value,  and  the  general  rate  is  limited  to  Is.  3d.  in  the  £.  Speciid 
rates  may  also  be  imposed,  but  general  and  special  rates  together  must 
not  exceed  Is.  3d.  in  the  £.  In  counties,  And  in  a  few  of  the  boroughs 
(the  latter  having  taken  advantage  of  the  "Rating  on  Unimproved  Value 
Act  of  1896"),  the  rates  are  charged  on  the  capital  value,  and  the 
general  rate  must  not  exceed  three  farthings  in  the  £  in  counties  or 
boroughs  where  road  boards  or  town  districts  exist,  and  six  farthings 
in  other  local  areas.  Separate  rates  may  also  be  levied,  provided  the 
general  and  special  rates  do  not  exceed  three  farthings  and  six  farthings 
in  the  £  respectively  ;  and  extra  rates  for  special  works,  for  interest  and 
sinking  funds  on  loans,  and,  where  necessary,  for  hos|)itals  and  charitable 
aid,  may  be  charged. 

In  addition  to  the  boroughs  and  counties,  road  districts  and  town 
districts  have  been  proclaimed,  and  the  area  locally  governed  may 
practically  be  set  down  at  104,471  square  miles,  the  total  area  of  the 
colony. 

Tlie  capital  value  for  1902  may  be  estimated  at  £154,816,000,  and 
the  annual  value  at  £7,158,000.  The  remarks  with  regard  to  the  over- 
statement of  the  values  in  Tasmania  may  also  be  applied  to  New  Zealand, 
as  the  boundaries  of  the  various  districts  in  some  cases  may  overlap. 

The  distribution  of  the  population  of  New  ZecJand  differs  from  that 
of  the  Commonwealth.  In  the  Australian  States,  especially  those  in  the 
eastern  portion  of  the  continent,  the  great  majority  of  the  people  axe 
centred  in  the  metropolitan  areas,  and  consequently  the  capital  and 
annual  values  are  proportionately  great  in  the  chief  cities.     In  New 
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Zealand,  however,  there  are  four  large  centres  of  population,  and  the 
values  of  the  assessed  properties  are  shown  below.  The  figures  for  1893 
are  also  shown,  and  it  will  be  noticed  that  the  values  have  largely  im- 
proved, as  New  Zealand,  like  Tasmania,  did  not  expeiience  the  great 
depreciation  which  took  place  in  some  of  the  other  states  after  the  Bank 
reconstructions  in  1893  : — 


Borougifa 

]808. 

1002. 

Annual  Value. 

Capital  Value. 

Annual  Value. 

Capttal  Value. 

Welliogton ,. 

£ 
322,450 
297,728 
251,000 
196,325 

£ 
6,141,900 
4,802,000 
4,482,100 
2,804,600 

£ 
473,699 
351,821 
268,965 
246,086 

£ 
9,056,600 

Auckland    

6,676,700 
4,823,400 

Dunedin 

Christchurch 

3,364,900 

The  total  receipts  for  1902  amounted  to  £1,866,422,  the  Govern- 
ment contributions  being  £417,698,  inclusive  of  loans.  The  bollections 
from  rates  (which  are  levied  chiefly  on  capital  values)  were  £726,009, 
and  from  other  sources  £722,715,  represented  chiefly  by  fees  for  licenses 
and  rents.  The  expenditure  for  the  same  period  was  £1,826,378,  the 
amount  spent  on  works  being  £1,093,171 ;  on  hospitals  and  charitable 
aid,  £76,008;  on  management,  £133,797  or  7*33  per  cent,  of  the  total ; 
and  on  other  services,  £523,402.  The  payments  for  interest,  contribu- 
tions to  sinking  funds,  and  repayments  of  loans,  are  not  shown  separately 
in  the  total  expenditure,  and  the  amounts  disbursed  under  these  heads 
are,  therefore,  not  Available.  The  rates  collected  represent  2s.  OJd.  per 
£  of  annual  value,  and  l|d.  per  £  of  estimated  unimproved  value. 

The  total  loans  outstanding  at  the  close  of  1902  for  the  bodies 
referred  to  amounted  to  £4,496,776,  and  the  sinking  fund  was  £379,568, 
the  net  indebtedness,  therefore,  being  £4,117,208.  The  annual  charge 
for  interest  and  sinking  fund  is  approximately  £247,793,  the  rates  of 
interest  ranging  from  4  to  7  per  cent. 

Comparison  op  CiTiEa 

Estimated  by  the  annual  value  of  its  ratable  property,  Sydney  is,  and 
has  been  for  many  years,  the  second  city  of  the  British  Empire ;  next 
comes  Glasgow,  and  then  Melbourne,  as  Manchester,  exclusive  of 
Salford,  is  valued  at  £3,464,400.  None  of  the  other  Australasian  cities 
ranks  high  on  the  list,  but  the  extreme  value  of  property  in  relation  to 
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population  in  the  Austmlasian  poptilation  centres  as  compared  widi  the 
principal  British  cities,  will  be  seen  from  the  following  table  : — 


Cities  and  Towns. 


Population. 


Annual  Value. 


Total 


Per  lohabltaiit. 


Australasia — 

Sydney 

Newcastle  and  suburbs 

Melbourne    

Ballarat  and  Ballarat  East  

Brisbane  

Adelaide  

Perth   

Hobart 

Wellington  

United  Kingdom — 

London  (County)    

Glasgow    

Manchester  (including  Salford) 

Liverpool 

Edinburgh   

Birmingham 

Leeds    

Bristol 

Sheffieia 

Bradford  

Newcastle-on-T}Tie 

Belfast 

Cardiff 

Nottingham 

HuU  

Dublin  


516,180 
56,760 

478,904 
43,823 

122,315 

165,723 
42,474 
34,809 
52,590 

4,536,541 
760,423 
764,619 
710,337 
316,479 
522,182 
437,341 
334,632 
418,765 
279,809 
214,803 
349,180 
164,420 
239,753 
240,739 
289,108 


£ 

5,455,270 
397,675 

4,365,297 
240,064 

1,187,393 

1,167,740 
409,545 
173,813 
511,354 

40,142,274 
5,100,006 
4,434,892 
4,114,875 
2,924,173 
2,759,032 
1,804,410 
1,610,276 
1,610,931 
1,462,746 
1,299,388 
1,204,430 
1,059,751 
1,110,599 
1,004.702 
844,476 


£      8. 

10  11 
7  0 
9  2 
5  9 
9  14 
7  0 
9  12  10 
4  19  10 
9  U     6 


<L 

4 
2 
4 
7 
2 
11 


8  17 
6  14 
5  16 


0 
2 

0 
10 
9 
8 
6 
3 


15 

4 

5 

2 
16 
3  16  11 
5  4  7 
6 
3 
6 
4 
4 
2 


I 

0 

9 

0 

B 

11 

12 

8 

3 

6 

18 

5 

The  populations  of  the  Australasian  cities  and  towns  given  ia  the 
table  are  the  estimates  at  the  dates  of  the  annual  valuations  of  the 
incorporated  districts  and  not  the  present  populations. 


Boards  and  Trttsts  in  Nbw  South  "Walks. 

In  addition  to  the  municipalities,  there  are  bodies  known  as  Boards 
or  Trusts  whose  function  it  is  to  construct  and  supervise  certain  works 
which  have  been  established  for  the  benefit  of  districts  generally 
comprising  one  or  more  of  the  ordinary  municipalities.  These  bodies 
are  usually  composed  of  members  representing  respectively  the  central 
Government,  the  municipalities  affected,  and  otiier  persons  dunectly 
interested  in  the  particular  undertakings  ;  and  as  a  rule  they  raise  the 
funds  necessary  for  carrying  out  the  works  they  control,  by  means  of 
rates  on  the  assessed  value  of  the  properties  benefited,  as  is  the 
with  municipalities. 
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In  New  South  Wales  l^ere  are  the  Metropolitan  Board  of  Water 
Supply  and  Sewerage,  having  charge  of  the  water  supply,  whidi  it 
assumed  in  1888,  and  of  the  sewerage  i^tem,  which  it  has  controlled 
^unee  1889,  and  the  Hunter  River  District  Board  of  Water  Supply  and 
Sewerage,  formed  in  1892.  The  Wollongong  Harbour  Trust,  which  wag 
instituted  in  1889,  was  the  only  one  of  the  kind  in  the  state  up  to  the 
year  1900 — ^the  works  connected  with  shipping,  and  the  improvements 
to  navigation,  at  Sydney,  Newcastle,  and  other  ports,  having  always 
been  carried  out  at  the  expense  and  under  the  supervision  of  the  central 
Oovernment.  The  Wollongong  Trust,  however,  failed,  and  its  powers 
have  been  assumed  by  the  Government.  During  the  year  1900,  an  Act 
was  passed  for  the  establishment  of  a  Harbour  Trust  for  the  port  of 
Sydney,  and  in  the  same  year  the  Wharfs  Resumption  Act  became  law, 
which  enabled  the  Government  to  acquire  certain  wharf  properties  in 
Darling  Harbour ;  these  wharfs,  and  others,  originally  the  property  of 
the  Government,  are  now  controlled  by  the  Harbour  Trust  The  total 
receipts  for  the  period  11th  February,  1901,  to  30th  June,  1902, 
iunounted  to  £277,963,  and  the  expenditure,  exclusive  of  interest  on 
<2apital,  to  £85,250,  leaving  £192,713  to  meet  charges  for  interest  and 
^sinking  fund.  There  is  also  a  Metropolitan  Fire  Brigades  Board,  on 
which  the  municipalities  within  the  metropolitan  area  are  represented, 
And  towards  the  annual  expenses  of  which  they  contribute  one^third. 
The  fire  insurance  companies  and  the  state  Government  are  also 
represented,  and  contribute  equally  with  the  municipalities  in  main- 
taining the  Fire  Brigades  Board.  Thirty-eight  country  boards  have  also 
been  established  under  the  Fire  Brigades  Act  of  1 884,  four  of  which 
are,  however,  within  the  area  administei-ed  by  the  Metropolitan  Board, 
Slid  contribute  to  its  funds. 

The  Country  Towns  Water  Supply  and  Sewerage  Act  of  New  South 
Wales  was  passed  in  1880.  Under  the  provisions  of  this  measure 
municipalities  outside  the  area  under  the  control  of  the  Metropolitan 
and  Hunter  District  Water  Supply  and  Sewerage  Boards  were  entitled 
to  construct,  or  to  have  constructed  for  them  by  the  Government,  works 
for  water  supply  and  sewerage,  provided  the  construction  of  the  same 
were  approved  by  the  Govemor-in-Oouncil  and  the  municipalities  agreed 
to  pay  back  the  original  cost  of  the  works  with  interest  at  the  rate 
of  4  per  cent,  per  annum.  The  Government  were  to  pay  the  certified 
<x)8t  of  the  works,  and  the  municipalities  were  to  repay  the  Government 
by  instalments  extending  over  a  period  of  sixty  years.  Under  the 
operations  of  this  Act  twenty-seven  water-supply  works  have  been  carried 
out  by  the  Government  (exclusive  of  Richmond,  now  administered  by 
the  Metropolitan  Board  of  Water  Supply  and  Sewerage),  and  three  by 
municipal  councils,  while  works  in  forty-five  other  places  were  in  course 
of  construction  on  the  31st  December,  1902,  including  additions 
to  twenty-three  existing  works.  The  amount  advanced  by  the 
Oovemment  to  local  bodies  under  the  Act  to  the  end  of 
1892    was    £370,549,  and  instalments  to    the   amount  of    £85,886 
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were  then  overdue.  It  was  found  that  the  liahility  of  some 
of  the  municipal  councils  was  too  heavy  for  their  resources,  and  in 
1894  an  amending  Act  was  passed  distributing  the  payments  over  100 
years  and  reducing  the  interest  to  3|  per  cent.  On  the  31st  December, 
1902,  the  total  amount  expended  by  Grovernment,  inclusive  of  interest, 
stood  at  £847,613,  viz.  :  £572,333  for  works  completed  under  Govern- 
ment control ;  £27,344  for  works  carried  out  under  the  supervision  of 
municiptd  councils ;  and  £247,936  for  works  still  in  course  of  construc- 
tion. Of  the  total  amount  of  £599,677  due  on  account  of  completed 
works  to  the  31st  December,  1902,  £19,266  had  been  repaid,  and 
£81,162  had  been  remitted  by  Government,  leaving  the  debt  at  £499,249, 
which  is  repayable  by  annual  instalments  of  £18,055. 

Boards  and  Trusts  in  Victoria. 
In  Victoria  the  poi*t  of  Melbourne  is  under  the  control  of  a  Harbour 
Trust,  which  was  established  as  far  back  as  1877.  A  Tramway  Trust, 
representing  twelve  of  the  metropolitan  municipalities,  viz. : — Melbourne^ 
Prahran,  Richmond,  Fitzroy,  Collingwood,  South  Melbourne,  Hawthorn, 
Kew,  St.  Kilda,  North  Melbourne,  Brunswick,  and  Port  Melbourne, 
was  formed  under  the  provisions  of  an  Act  passed  in  1883.  This 
body  was  entrusted  with  power  to  construct  tramways  through  the 
streets  of  the  municipalities  interested,  the  requisite  funds  being  raised 
by  loans  on  the  security  of  the  tramways  and  the  revenues  of  the 
municipal  bodies  connected  with  the  undertaking.  Tlie  trustees  had 
the  option  either  of  working  the  tramways  themselves  or  of  leasing  them 
to  a  private  company.  They  adopted  the  latter  alternative,  and  the 
tramways  are  being  worked  on  a  thirty-two  years'  lease,  commencing 
from  1884.  In  1891  the  Melbourne  and  Metropolitan  Board  of  Works 
was  established  for  the  purpose  of  constructing  and  supervising  all 
works  connected  with  water  supply,  sewerage,  and  drainage  in  Melbourne 
and  suburbs.  The  Government  is  not  directly  repres^ented  on  this 
Board,  which  differs  from  the  Metropolitan  Board  of  Water  Supply  in 
Sydney,  of  which  three  members  are  nominated  by  the  state.  The  i*eason 
for  this  difference  is  that  in  New  South  Wales  the  Government  con- 
structs the  works  and  is  responsible  for  the  debt  incurred  in  doing  so, 
while  in  Victoria  the  Board  carries  out  the  work  of  construction  in 
addition  to  the  maintenance  and  management  to  which  the  operations  of 
the  Sydney  Board  are  confined.  Throughout  Victoria  there  are  Water 
Works  Trusts  and  Irrigation  and  Water  Supply  Trusts.  During  1901- 
1902  there  were  seventy-four  Water  Works  Trusts  and  thirty-two 
Irrigation  and  Water  Supply  Trusts.  The  Government  authorised  an 
advance  of  £1,240,934  for  the  former  service,  and  for  the  latter 
Xl,452,400,  and  the  amounts  outstanding  in  June,  1902,  were  £754,450 
and  £415,282  respectively,  the  large  sum  of  £723,662  having  been 
written  off  the  debt  of  the  Irrigation  Trusts.  As  in  New  South  Wales, 
^e  municipal  bodies  are  represented  on  the  Fire  Brigade  Boards,  and 
9ear  a  proportionate  share  of  the  exp^hses. 
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The  Government  of  Victoria,  prior  to  the  establishment  of  the  Trusts 
for  Water  Works,  Irrigation,  and  Water  Supply,  advanced  money  from 
the  Public  Loans  Account  to  local  bodies  requiring  assistance  to  con- 
struct these  works.  The  amount  advanced  for  the  development  of  the 
services  to  June,  1902,  including  arrears  of  interest  capitalised,  was 
iS42 1,356,  which  has  to  be  repaid  into  a  sinking  fund,  or  by  annual 
instalments.  The  amount  outstanding  on  the  date  mentioned  was  only 
JB  152, 759,  owing  to  large  sums  having  been  written  off  during  the  last 
two  years.  The  figures  just  given  are  exclusive  of  the  advances  to  the 
city  of  Ballarat  for  the  water-supply  works,  as  these  are  now  under  a 
special  commission.  The  outstanding  debt  of  the  Ballarat  Water 
Commission  on  the  30th  June,  1902,  was  £324,197.  Under  a  special 
Act  the  Government  have  power  to  advance  funds  to  shires  for  the  con- 
struction of  tramways,  and  £60,811  had  been  so  advanced  up  to  June, 
1902.  The  Government,  under  two  different  Acts,  can  also  make 
advances  to  shires  for  the  purchase  of  rabbit-proof  fencing.  The  amount 
so  advanced  to  June,  1902,  was  £192,370,  of  which  £19,801  was 
outstanding  on  that  date. 

Boards  and  Trusts  in  other  States. 

In  Queensland  the  water  supply  service  forms  part  of  the  local 
government  system ;  the  works  are  proposed  by  the  municipal  bodies, 
but  the  Government  constructs  and  supervises  them,  and  when  com- 
pleted hands  them  over  to  the  local  authorities  with  their  attendant 
liabilities.  The  latter  form  a  debt  to  the  state  which  is  repaid  in 
instalments.  The  total  cost  of  construction  to  31st  December,  1902,  was 
£1,220,307,  and  the  amount  due  to  the  Government  on  the  same  date 
was  £831,977. 

In  South  Australia  there  are  no  Boards  or  Trusts  of  any  importance 
beyond  the  municipal  bodies  already  mentioned ;  extensive  municipal 
powers  exist,  however,  for  raising  loans  for  the  construction  of  local 
works,  and  each  corporation  and  District  Council  is  constituted  a 
Board  of  Health. 

In  Western  Australia  there  are  Koad  Boards,  Local  Boards  of  Health, 
and  a  Metropolitan  Water  Works  Board. 

In  Tasmania  seven  Marine  Boards,  forming  part  of  the  local  government 
system,  have  been  established  in  different  parts  of  the  state,  and  there 
are  fifteen  Water  Trusts  in  connection  with  municipal  bodies.  , 

In  New  Zealand  there  are,  in  addition  to  the  ordinary  forms  of  muni- 
cipal government,  Biver  and  Harbour  Boards,  which  are  established 
t}ut>ughout  the  colony.  The  number  of  these  at  the  end  of  1902  was 
respectively  thirty-one  and  twenty-eight  There  is  a  Drainage  Board  at 
Christchurch,  while  there  are  sixteen  Land  Drainage  Boards,  and  Water 
Supply  Boards  at  Waimakariri — Ashley  and  Manukau. 

Complete  information  relating  to  the  Boards  and  Trusts  in  each  state 
is   not  readily    obtainable;   the   following  table,  however,  which  has 
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been  compiled  from  the  latest  available  retoms,  gives  important  derails 
in  connection  with  some  of  these  bodies : — 


Board  or  Trust. 


Receipts. 


OoveffD- 
ment 


other. 


Tot»l. 


Bxpeadi 

ture. 
incladinjr 
Interest. 


Out- 


New  South  Wales- 
Metropolitan  Board  of  Water  Supply 

and  Sewerage    

•Hunter  District  Water  Supply  and 

Seweraffe    

Sydney  Harbour  Trust  

Victoria — 

Melbourne  Harbour  Trust 

Mdboume  and  Metropolitan  Board 

of  Worics   

Melbourne  Tramways  Trust 

Fire  Brigade  Boards    

Water  Works  Trusts  

Irrigation  and  Water  Supply  Trusts 

Ballarat  Water  CSonunission  

Queensland— 

Water  Works,  Brisbane 

,,  ,,       Country  Towns 

Western  Australia — 

Road  Boards 

Boards  of  Health  in  Municipalities. 
.,               ,,      outside      Munici- 
palities    

Metropolitan  "Water  Works  Board. 
Tumania — 

Marine  Boards   (including    Light 

houses) 

Water  Trusts    

Road  Trusts 

Town  Boards.....' 

New  Zealand—- 

River  Boards 

Harbour  Boards 

Brainaffe  Boards  

Water  Supply  Boards 


16,427 


35,169 

36,011 
222 

1,226 
8,144 


61,800 

7,323 
9,073 

6,715 
8,612 
1,720 


£ 

361,083 

29,668 
277,963 

165,613 

316,054 

462,645 

36,869 


62,063 
64,916 

14,873 
27,386 

3,874 
24,084 


44,114 

6,795 

21,664 

19,861 

13,380 

631,880 

31,196 

3,280 


£ 

861,083 

29,558 
277,963 

166,613 

315.064 

462,546 

53,296 


62,063 
100,085 

50,884 
27,608 

6,099 
32,228 


105,914 

6,795 

28,887 

28,934 

19,095 

640,392 

32,916 

3,260 


£ 
379,128 

32,109 

t85,260 

162,603 

373,671 

381,977 

60,905 


64.087 
96,966 

66,072 
29,475 

4,869 
32,032 


104,956 

6,391 

26,263 

28,861 

24,622 

650,056 

24,268 

2,868 


£ 
7,638,775 
494,644r 

2,oeo,<iQ» 

7,775,WT 
1,660,000 
130,00(V 
754,460 
415,282^ 
324,197 

449,361^ 
382,615 


372,862^ 


144,130 

31,900 

1,200 

49>8W 

43.670 

4,128,631 

200,050 

22,218^ 


^  Wster  sapply  only. 


t  Exclusive  of  Interest  od  Capital  Debt. 


The  Melbourne  Tramways  Trust  shows  aa  expenditure  on  working^ 
and  interest  of  £381,977  ;  to  this  should  be  added  £32,314  placed  1k> 
reserve,  £48,000  paid  in  dividends,  and  £254  carried  forward  in^OEoeas. 
of  the  amount  brought  over  from  the  previous  year.  A  sinking  fund 
has  been  established  for  the  purpose  ci  liquidating  outstanding  loans^ 
but  information  relating  thereto  is  not  available. 

The  amounts  shown  in  the  foregoing  table  under  Boad  Tmsts  and 
Town  Boards  in  Tasuiania  are  included  in  the  figures  given  on  page  706^ 
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'The  outBtanding  loans  for  Tasmania  are  gross,  sinking  funds  amounting 
to  £21,373,  £1,273,  £467,  and  £3,492  respectively  being  established  in 
xjonnection  with  the  debts  of  Marine  Boards,  Water  Trusts,  Hoad 
Trusts,  and  Town  Boards.  In  New  Zealand,  also,  sinking  funds 
Amounting  to  £10,785,  £393,904, £37,687,  and£l,ll9,  exist  in  connec- 
tion with  the  liabilities  of  River,  Harbour,  Drainage,  and  Water  Supply 
Soards  respectively. 

The  outstanding  loans  of  the  Boards  and  Trusts  of  New  South  Wales 
constitute  part  of  the  public  debt  This  is  true  also  with  regard  to 
the  amounts  for  Victoria,  except  the  loans  of  the  Tramway  Trust  and 
the  Melbourne  Harbour  Trust,  the  Fire  Brigades  Boards,  and  part  of 
th^  loans  of  the  Melbourne  and  Metropolitan  Board  of  Works,  which 
Are  not  guaranteed.  The  liabilities  shown  for  Queensland  and  Western 
Australia,  and  a  small  portion  of  the  Tasraanian  indebtedness,  also  form 
part  of  the  public  debt  of  those  states;  but  the  amounts  given  for  New 
.Zealand  are  not  included  in  the  debt  of  the  Central  Government.  In 
the  foregoing  table  the  advances  made  by  the  Governments  to  the 
borrowing  bodies  are  included. 


Total  Rbvbkub  of  Local  Bodies. 

The  total  revenue  of  all  local  bodies  was  as  follows,  the  receipts  from 
the  various  Governments  being  distinguished  from  the  ordinary 
receipts : — 


state. 

Apoeipti  from 
Government 

other  Receipts.          Total. 

New  South  Wales 

£ 

84,866 
197.608 
193,069 
110,824 
112,462 

81,994 

£          >             £ 
1,603,350        1,588,216 

Victoria    

2,445,817        2,643,325 
570,885     -       7«3,954 

Queensland 

8oath  Australia 

258,265    1       369,089 

Western  Australia    

230,485     '       342,947 

Tasnumia 

197.792    1       279,786 

Commonwealth 

New  Zealand 

780,723 
433,645 

6,206,594    ;    5.987,317 
2,128,440        2,562,085 

Australasia 

1,214,368 

7,335,034        8,549,402 

Indebtedness  of  Local  Bodies. 

The  following  table  shows  the  total  indebtedness  of  local  bodies  in 
/each  ci  the  states  including  the  liabilities  to  the  Government.  It  must 
aloo  be  explained  that  the  liabilities  of  Road  Trusts  and  Town  Boardft  in 
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Tasmania,  and  Town  Boards  and  Road  Boards  in  New  Zealand,  hav& 
been  included  with  municipalities  : — 


state. 

Kiinidpalities. 

Boftrdi,  Trufts,  &e. 

Total  for  local 
purpoMs. 

New  South  Wales 

£ 

2,882,140 

4,253,304 

1,118,307 

81,900 

352,000 

590,773 

£ 
8,133,417 
13,049,846 
831,977 

£ 
11,016,557 

Victoria    ..../ 

17,303,160 

Queensland 

South  Australia 

1,960,284 
81,900 

Western  Australia 

372,852 

724.852 

Tasmania 

176,039                  766;si2 

Commonwealth  

9,278,424 
4,496,776 

22,564,131              31,842,555 

New  Zealand  

4,380,564                8,886.340 

Australasia 

13,775,200 

26,953,695      !       40,728,895 

For  the  amounts  that  have  just  been  given  the  local  bodies  are 
responsible  directly  to  their  creditors  in  part,  and  the  general  govern- 
ments hold  themselves  directly  liable  for  the  balance.  In  the  following 
table  is  given  a  division  of  the  indebtedness  of  local  bodies  into  the 
sum  due  to  the  state  and  that  due  to  the  public.  It  may  be  mentioned 
that  the  amount  owing  to  the  state  is  included  with  the  general  debt  of 
the  state ;  and  in  order  to  estimate  the  total  state  and  municipal 
indebtedness  the  figures  in  the  second  column  only  have  to  be  added  to 
the  figures  given  later  on  under  State  Finance. 


state. 

Amount  of  Corpora- 
tion Indebtedness 
included  In  the 
Public  Debt. 

Loans  of  Local 

Bodies  floated  in 

open  market. 

ToUl 

New  South  Wales 

£ 
8,13.3,417 
3,862,693 
1,609,784 

£ 

2,882,140 

13.440,567 

440,600 

81.900 

352,000 

631,636 

£ 
11,015,657 
17,303,150 

Victoria    

Queensland 

1,960,284 

81,900 

724,852 

766,812 

South  Australia 

Western  Australia 

372,852 
235,276 

Tasmania 

Commonwealth  

14,113,922 
1,046,645 

17,728,633 
7,839,695 

31,842,555 
8,886,340 

N«wZ«^l^nr^ 

Australasia 

15,160,667 

25,668,323 

40,728,895 

State  and  Municipal  Rates  and  Land  Values. 

The  extent  of  the  charges  on  land  levied  by  the  v»riou8  corporatiom 
•and  other  local  bodies  as  rates  will  have  been  gathered  from  the 
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foregoing  pages ;  in  addition  thereto  a  land  tax  is  levied  by  the  General 
Oovemment  in  all  the  states  except  Queensland  and  Western  Australia, 
and  the  income  tax  imposed  by  Victoria,  South  Australia,  and  Tas- 
mania, includes  income  derived  from  land  and  its  use ;  in  New  South 
Wales,  however,  incomes  derived  from  the  use  and  occupancy  of  land 
are  untaxed.  The  following  table  shows  the  collections  for  rates  and 
the  other  taxes  mentioned,  and  also  the  capital  values  of  property  and 
of  land  and  improvements,  with  the  amount  per  £  on  the  value  of 
unimproved  land  and  land  and  improvements  which  the  rates  would 
equal : — 


Amount  of 
lUtetand 
Land  and 
Property 

taxes 
collected. 

Capital  Value. 

Amount  per  £  of — 

Unimproved 

Land  and 

Unim* 
proved 
land. 

Land  and 
Improve- 
ments. 

New  South  Wales 

£ 
1,260,411 
1,209,400 
443,338 
345,143 
111,828 
140,180 

£ 
142,617,000 
112,396,000 

£ 
263,052,000 

d. 

212 
2-58 
2-96 
2-43 
305 
2*04 

d. 
1"16 

Victoria 

1*42 

Queensland 

35,887,000    eSjOOioOO 
34,080.000    iM  OAO  ono 

1-67. 

South  Australia 

1*48 

Weetem  Australia 

8,813,000 
16,488,000 

14,360.000 
26,243,000 

1-87 

Tasmania , 

1*28 

Commonwealth 

New  Zealand 

3,510,300 
1,113.307 

350,281.000 
61,466,000 

627,805,000 
111,105,000 

2-40 
4-34 

1*34 
2-40 

Australasia 

4,623,607 

411,747,000 

738,910,000 

2-69 

1*50 

The  amount  of  rates  collected  in  Western  Australia  is  only  approxi 
mate,  as  the  returns  are  incomplete. 
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BANKnro. 

THE  laws  relating  to  banks  and  banking  at  present  in  force  are 
susceptible  of  great  improvement,  and  in  1893  the  failure  of  many 
monetary  institutions  which  posed  as  banks  directed  attention  to  the 
urgent  necessity  for  entirely  revising  the  conditions  under  which  deponts 
might  be  taken  from  the  general  public,  but  so  far  no  new  legislation  has. 
been  enacted.  All  institutions  transacting  the  business  of  bankhig  are 
required  by  law  to  furnish,  in  a  specified  form,  quarterly  statements  of 
their  assets  and  liabilities,  and  from  these  statements  and  the  periodic 
balance-sheets  the  tables  in  this  chapter  have  been  compiled.  The 
returns  furnished  by  the  banks,  thou^  in  compliance  with  the  laws  of 
the  states,  are  by  no  means  satisfactory,  being  quite  unsuited  to  the 
modem  methods  of  transacting  banking  business,  and  they  cannot  be 
accepted  without  question  as  indicating  the  stability  or  instability  of 
the  institutions  by  wiiidi  they  are  issued.  As  a  rule,  nothing  can  be 
elicited  beyond  what  is  shown  in  the  half-yearly  or  yearly  balance- 
sheets.  No  uniformity  is  observed  as  regards  the  dates  of  closing  the 
accounts,  and  the  modes  of  presentation  are  equally  diverse.  Important 
items  which  should  be  specifically  stated  are  included  with  others  of 
minor  import,  and,  in  some  cases,  current  accounts  are  blended  with 
other  accounts  instead  of  being  separately  shown.  The  value  of  the 
information  vouchsafed  to  the  public  is  illustrated  by  the  fact  that 
it  was  impossible  to  obtain  from  the  publications  of  several  institutions 
suspending  payment  in  1893  the  amount  of  their  liabilities  either  to 
the  public  or  the  state,  and  these  particulars  were  never  disclosed. 

Capital  Resources  of  Banks. 

According  to  the  latest  information  published,  the  paid-up  capital  of 
the  twenty-two  banks  operating  in  Australasia  is  £19,344,1 19,  of  which 
£5,318,629,  inclusive  of  £2,000,000  guaranteed  to  the  Bank  of  New 
Zealand  by  the  Government  of  that  colony,  has  a  preferential  claim 
on  the  profits  of  the  companies.  Below  will  be  found  a  statement  of 
the  ordinary  and  preferential  capital  of  each  bank  at  the  date  shown, 
with  the  amount  of  the  reserve  fund  of  the  institution.  In  the  case  of 
several  companies  which  were  reconstructed,  there  are  reserves  which 
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are  held  in  suspense  pending  realisation  of   assets,  and  of    these  no 
account  .has  been  taken  in  the  table  : — 


Bulk. 


Date  of 
Balance-sheet. 


Capital  paid  up. 


Ordinaiy. 


Preferen- 
tial. 


Total. 


Eleeerve 
Fund. 


Australian  Joint  Stock  Bank  (Ld.) 

Bank  ol  Adelaide   

Bank  of  Austndasia 

Bank  of  New  South  Wales 

Bank  of  New  Zealand   

Bank  of  North  Queensland  (Ld.) 

Bank  of  Victoria  (Ld.) 

City  Bank  of  Sydney 

Colonial  Bank  of  Australasia  (Ld.)  

Commerdal  Bank  of  Australia  (Ld.)    . . . 
Cooneceial  Banking  Co.  of  Sydney  (Ld.) . . 
Commercial  Bank  of  Tasmania  (Ld.)  ... 
£ngliab,  Scottish,  and  Australian  Bank  (Ld.) 

London  Bank  ot  Australia  (Ld.) 

National  Bank  of  Australasia  (Ld.)  

National  Bank  of  New  Zealand  (Ld.)  ... 

National  Bank  of  Tasroankk  (Ld.) 

(^ueenaland  National  Bank  (Ld.) 

fioyalBankof  AnBtrsHa(Ld.)    

Royal  Bank  of  Queensland  (Ld.)  

Union  Bank  of  Australia  (LdO  

Western  Australian  Bank    


80  June,  1008 
81Mar.«  1808 
18  April,  1008 

80  Sept,  1003 

81  Mar.,  1908 
80  June,  1008 
80  June,  1908 
SO  June,  1008 
80  Sept,  1908 
80  June,  1008 

80  June,  1008 

81  Aug.,  1006 

80  June,  1008 

81  Dec,  190S 

80  Sept,  1003 

81  Mar.,  1003 
81  May,  1908 
80  June,  1008 
80  Sept,  1008 
80  June,  1003 
28  Feb.,  1903 
tS  Sept,  1908 


£ 

1,168,041 
400,000 

1,000,000 

2,000,000 
429,688 
100,000 

1,061.250 
400,000 
134,559 
94,882 

1/KM>,000 
141.498 
589,487 
748,985 

1,192,440 
250,000 
1S3,040 
4U}14e 
160,000 
454,529 

1,500,000 
100,000 


2,000,000 

416,760 

304,044 
2,117,290 


171,980 

806,7^ 


£  '  £ 
1,168,041  •272,830 
iOOfiOO  >  220,000 
1,600.000  \  1,100,000 
2,000,000 '  1.330,000 
2,439,638  j       23,474 


100.000 
1,478,010 


I 


16,00(V 
140,000^ 


400y000     tl01,50(^ 


50,000 


J 


438,603 
2,212,172 
1,000,000  I  1,025,000 


2,825 


141,498 
539,437 
915,915 
1,498,220 
250.000 
152,040 
413,146 
150,000 
457,354 


115,000 
$160,710 

85,000 
180,000 
27,500- 
89,000' 
80,000 
60,000 
1,500,000  I  1,000,000 
100,000 1     250,000 


*  Includes  £i20,880.  Profit  and  LO08  Special  Account    t  Includes  £100,000  at  Contingency  Account. 
t  Includes  Capital  Bpsfrve  Aooount. 

During  the  half-year  ended  Slst  December,  1902,  a  reduction  in  the 
capital  of  the  Commercial  Bank  of  Australia,  Limited,  took  pla?e, 
resulting  in  the  writing  off  of  £5  IDs.  per  share  of*  the  ordinary  capital. 
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The  preceding  table  shows  the  position  of  the  capital  account  at  date 
of  balancing ;  but  a  number  of  the  banks  had  made  calls  on  their  share- 
holders which  will  increase  their  paid-up  capital.  The  amount  of  thesf^ 
calls  and  the  total  working  capital  that  will  be  available  when  they  are 
met  are  appended  : — 


Capital  paid  and  b«iiig  caHed  up. 


Pakl  up.        Being  called.  ''^^JJSa^ 


Auftrallan  Joint  Stodc  Bank  (Limited)  

Bank  of  Adelaide    

Bank  of  Auftralaaia  

Bank  of  New  South  Walee 

Bank  of  New  Zealand  

Bank  of  North  Queendand  (Umited) 

Bank  of  Victoria  (Limited) 

City  Bank  of  Sydney 

Colonial  Bank  of  Australasia  (Limited)  

Commercial  Bank  of  Australia  (Limited)    

Commerdal  Banking  Company  of  Sydney  (Limited) . . 

Commercial  Bank  of  Tksmania  (Umited) 

English,  Soottlsh,  and  Australian  Bank  (Limited)  .... 

London  Bank  of  Australia  (Limited)   

National  Bank  of  Australasia  (Limited) 

National  Bank  of  New  Zealand  (Limited) 

National  Bank  of  Tasmania  (Limited) 

i^eensland  National  Bank  (Limited) 

Royal  Bank  of  Australia  (Limited) 

Royal  Bank  of  Queensland  (Limited) 

Union  Bank  of  Australia  (Limited)  

Western  Australian  Bank    


£ 

1,168,041 

400,000 

1,000.000 

8,000,000 

2,420,688 

100,000 

1,478,010 

400,000 

488,603 

2.212.178 

1,000,000 

141,488 

689,487 

•016,016 

1,408,220 

260,000 

162,040 

418,146 

160,000 

467,854 

1,600,000 

100,000 


£ 
6,474 


70,812 


678 
8 


760 


2,102 


£ 

1,174.51£ 

400,000 

1,000,000 

2,000,000 

2,600,000 

100,000 

1,478,010 

400,000 

480,281 

2,218,175 

1,000,000 

141,488 

590,487 

016,066 

1,488.220 

260,000 

162,040 

415,848 

160,000 

457,S54 

1,600,000 

100,000 


*  Includes  £8,100  prepaid  on  account  of  Reserve  Liability. 

The  paid-up  capital  of  the  banking  companies  now  operating  in 
Australasia  has  increased  from  X14,724,587  before  the  crisis  to 
X19,344,119,  or  by  X4,619,532.  In  1893,  however,  there  were  in 
existence  two  banks,  with  a  combined  capital  of  £900,000,  which  ai^e 
now  defunct;  and  it  should  also  be  mentioned  that  capital  to  the  amount 
of  X7,314,205  has  been  written  off  daring  the  last  ten  years,  including 
X500,000,  the  value  of  shares  of  the  Bank  of  New  Zewdand  issued  to 
the  Crown,  and  re-purchased,  and  £1,071,520,  being  £5  10s.  per  share 
of  the  ordinary  capital  of  the  Commercial  Bank  of  Australia,  Limited. 

Llabilities  and  Assets  of  Banks. 

The  liabilities  of  the  banks  enumerated,  at  the  dates  which  have 
been  previously  given,  totalled  £141,551,199,  against  which  amount 
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assets  aggregating  £168,167,266  were  shown.  The  following  table 
gives  the  liabilities  of  each  institution  to  the  public,  notes  in  circulation 
and  deposits  being  distinguished  from  other  liabilitien.  In  some 
cases  small  items  which  should  be  classed  with  "  other  liabilities  "  are 
included  with  deposits,  as  they  cannot  be  distinguished  in  the  balance- 
sheets;  and  in  the  case  of  the  Commercial  Bank  of  Australia 
(Limited),  the  accounts  of  the  assets  trust  have  been  excluded  : — 


Bank. 

Notes 

in 

Circulation. 

Deposits. 

other 
Liabilities 
to  Public. 

Total 
Liabilities 
toPubUc 

Aastrullan  Joint  Stock  Bank  (Limited) 

Bank  of  Adelaide  

£ 
86,495 
127,702 
567,908 
928,227 
764,906 

*  ii"o,468 

82.444 
108,018 
146,008 
460,174 

68,612 

18,961 
168,597 
269,029 
257,104 

62,868' 

*  *8,i66 

* '497,589 
118,846 

£ 

5,759,210 

2,148,960 

14.758,614 

20,628,463 

10,520,936 

290,441 

4,497,192 

1,169,555 

2,265.758 

3,417,798 

11,384,272 

1,507,442 

5,110,953 

4,280,793 

6,143,575 

2,838,524 

492,440 

6,717,136 

705,472 

790,402 

15,949,227 

1,671,432 

£ 

182,714 

227,271 

2,881,115 

8,821,088 

924,829 

48,786 

744,291 

804 

214,494 

494,104 

777,857 

"271,622 
584.480 
485,080 
808,818 

82,120 
882,600 
199,147 

42,220 

1,966,092 

123,195 

£ 
6,028,425 
2,503,933 

17,707,632 

Bank  of  New  South  Wales 

24,877,778 

Bank  of  New  Zealand 

12,210,671 

339,177 

Bank  of  Victoria  (Limited) 

6,361,941 

City  Bank  of  Sydney  

1,252,803 

Colonial  Bank  of  AostralasU  (Limited) 

Commercial  Bank  of  Aiutralia  (Umited) 

Commercial  Banking  Company  of  Sydney  (Ld.) 

Commercial  Bank  of  Tasmania  (Limited) 

English,  ScottUh,  and  Australian  Bank  (Ld.)  . . 
London  Bank  of  Australia  (Limited)  

2,588,265 
4,057,905 
12,622,303 
1,571,0,54 
6,400,936 
5,033,870 

National  Bank  of  Australasia  (Umited) 

National  Bank  of  Tasmania  (Limited)    

Oueentland  National  Bank  (Limited) 

Royal  Bank  of  Australia  (Limited) 

6,897,684 
3,403,941 

580,923 
7,049,736 

912,719 

832,622 

Union  Bank  of  Australia  (Limited) 

18,412,908 

Western  Australian  Bank^  .' 

1,907,973 

The  assets  of  each  bank  are  sho 

wn  below 

:— - 

Bank. 

Coin 
and  Bullion. 

Advances. 

other 

Assets. 

Total  Assets. 

Australian  Joint  Stock  Bank  (Umited) 

Bank  of  Adelaide  

£ 

704,797 

879,659 

8,290,638 

4,196,466 

1,947,779 

48,655 

939,*295 

200,598 

42^,900 

],l»95,:^05 

2.59-2,357 

235.r>61 

9SS.  y88 

7-HS.(i85 

1,371,196 

5'20.(i92 

1-25,051 

75?<,e.505 

1-22.428 

193.585 

;i,6iiU,528 

791,628 

£ 

5,1M13,S48 

1.4  7U,H89 

14,770,158 

KS,\i47,318 

6,3<k'.,O40 

3-22,126 

4.SlH>.fJ26 

1.-204.941 

2,045.. =.C8 

3,804,;>21 

9,1S5,582 

1,-259.(598 

3,977,820 

3,973,:!76 

5,024,427 

3,005,773 

594.914 

5,t":,-{46 

.^,451 

1,008,210 

11,798,914 

1,106,883 

£ 

831,012 
1, :((»:,  (175 
-2.45;i.-200 
5,ls;-5,446 
tj,5^0,<l04 
.S5.781 
1,17(^.!»24 

lsH,s20 

(517,048 
1.595,0-.'8 
-J,94tt,029 

344,950 
l,lMi,810 
1,212.582 
2,120,908 

319.387 
,           54,(41 

i/^tvtai 
54 

61 

..,.,., ,J64 
3S7,(J06 

7,499!652 
3,157,073 

Bank  of  Australasia 

20,519,986 

Batik  of  New  South  Wales 

28,326,220 

14,859,4-23 

Bank  of  North  Queensland  (Limited) 

456,512 

Bank  of  Victoria  (Limited) 

City  Bank  of  Sydney 

7,015,845 
l,e63,359 

Colonial  Bank  of  Australasia  (Umited) 

Commercial  Bank  of  Australia  (Limited)   

Commercial  Banking  Company  of  Sydney  (Ltd.) 

Commercial  Bank  of  Tasmania  (Limited)  

English.  Scottish,  and  Australian  Bank  (Ltd.)  . 
London  Bank  of  Australia  (Limited)   

8,092,440 
6,495,249 
14,717,918 
1,840,209 
6,153,463 
5,973,993 

National  Bonk  of  Australasia  (Umited) 

National  Bank  of  New  ZeaUnd  (Limited) 

National  Bank  of  l^mania  (Limited) 

8,622,526 

3,854,202 

774,006 

Queensland  National  Bank  (Umited) 

7,504.882 

Koyal  Bank  of  Australia  (Umited)  

1,101,083 

Royal  Bank  of  Queensland  (Umited) 

1,357,856 

Lnlon  Bank  of  Australia  (Umited) 

Western  Australian  Bank   

-20,992,701 
2,287,612 
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Results  of  Working  op  Banks. 

The  results  of  working  of  each  bank  for  the  latest  period  for  which 
iuformation  is  available  are  given  below.  With  the  exception  of  ihe 
Bank  of  Adelaide,  the  Bank  of  New  Zealand,  the  English,  Scottish,  and 
Australian  Bank,  the  London  Bank  of  Australia,  and  the  National 
Bank  of  New  Zealand,  for  which  the  figures  refer  to  twelve  montks* 
operations,  the  amounts  given  cover  a  period  of  six  months.  The  dates 
of  the  balance-sheets  are  as  shown  on  j^age  717  : — 


Bank. 


Australian  Joint  Stock  Bank  (Ltd.)-  • 

Bank  of  Adelaide  

Bank  of  Auutralasia 

Bank  of  New  South  Wales 

Bank  of  New  Zealand  

Bank  of  N^rth  Queensland  (Limited) 

Bank  of  Victoria  (Limited) 

City  Bank  of  Sydney    

Colonial  Bank  of  Australasia  (Ltd.). . 

Commercial  Bank  of  Australia  (Ltd.) 

0(Hnmercial  Banking  Co.  of  Sydney 

(Limited)    

Commercial  Bank  of  Tasmania  (Ltd.) 

Enjrlish,    Scottish,    and    Australian 

Bank  (Limited) 

.  Ix)ndon  Bank  of  Australia  (Lhnifced) 

National  Bank  of  Australasia  (Ltd.) 

National  Bank  of  New  Zealand  (Ltd.) 
National  Bank  of  Tasmania  (Limited) 
Queensland  National  Bank  (Limited) 
Royal  Bank  of  Australia  (Limited) 

Royal  Bank  of  Queensland  (Limited) 

Union  Bank  of  Australia  (Limited)  . 
Western  Australian  Bank  


Class 

of 
Shares. 


Ordinary  . 


( Preferential 
( Ordinary 

Ordinary 
c;  Preferential 
(  Oitiinary  . . 

Ordmary 
f  Preferential 
\  Ordinary 
\  Preferential 
\  Ordinary 

Ordinary 


( Preferential 
'( Ordinary 
J  Preferential 
( Ordinary 
Ordinary 


(  Preferential 

\  Ordinary  .. 

Ordinary 


< 


£ 
26,106 
17,423 
14,618 
16,072 

I  ••• 

182 
1 14,360 

961 
]   3,327 

^29,780 

26,847 
8,628 

18,186 
]  10,518 

1 16,748 

8,226 
7,686 

*  2,006 

j-      827 

20,144 
8,&66 


i 
III 

i 


17,2; 


Dividend 
paid. 


11 


8 
12 
10 

["5 

r  5 

L  3i 
4 

f  6 
I  6 
I    3 


"88     10 
99     10 


i ,  ^05 

{,090 


10 


4 

/  H 
( .• 

1    6 

\    8i 

10 

6 

6 

{f 

8 
17i 


«:  o  »  o 


21.1S0 
1     13 

:     LO 

:     72 

,  w 

7.(i01 

81,750 


60,  (MK) 
c>,760 


20,000 
60,000 
15,000 

50,000 

1,000 


5,000 


}••• 


16,000 
5,000 

22,192 


I- 


\  14,590 

30,000 
5,000 
9,000 

2,000 


H 

s 
< 


80,»6 
17,740 
10,353 
18»44:2 

ISMIO 

S3 

14,810 

1.056 

4,03 

90,413 

20.615 
S,S^ 

10,221 
1Q,0S4 

15,110 
7,7«0 
3,552 

4^414 

653 

19,7« 
20,790 


The  total  net  profit  for  the  Bank  of  New  Zealand  was  ^290,591,  and 
the  interest  on  guaranteed  stock  amounted  to  £80,000,  leaving  £2 10,591 
for  distribution.  Of  this  sum  £15,001  was  written  off  the  various 
estate  and  property  accounts ;  £50,000  was  paid  to  the  Assets  Realisa- 
tion Board  and  £21,180  for  dividend  on  ordinary  shares  at  5  per  oent.  : 
leaving  a  balance  of  £124,410  which  must  be  paid  to  the  Assets 
Realisation  Board  in  accordance  with  the  Act  of  1895  which  governs 
the  operations  of  the  bank.  The  dividend  paid  by  the  Queensland 
National  Bank  represents  a  repayment  to  the  Government  of  that  state 
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in  terms  0!  the  scheme  of  arrangement,  and  the  amount  transferred  to 
reserve  fund,  eta,  includes  £6,000  paid  to  private  depositors'  repayment 
fund.  The  total  net  profit  was  £21,660,  of  which  £9,660  was  allotted 
to  the  contingency  account.  The  net  profit  shown  for  the  London 
Bank  of  Australia,  and  the  English,  Scottish,  and  Australian  Bank 
^Limited),  is  exclusive  of  the  interest  on  Transferable  Fixed  Deposits, 
Debenture  Stocks,  &c. ;  while  the  earnings  of  the  Commercial  Bank  of 
Australia  (Limited),  exclude  £5,000  transferred  to  the  Special  Assets 
Trust  Reserve  Account,  and  £29,331  to  the  Special  Assets  Trust 
Company.  The  net  profit  shown  for  the  Union  Bank  of  Australia 
^Limited)  is  exclusive  of  £50,000^  applied  to  the/release  of  a  similar 
sum  which  stood  in  the  balance-sheet  as  a  contingent  reserve  against 
doubtful  debts,  and  £4,000  in  aid  of  the  guarantee  and  provident  funds. 
The  dividend  tax  payable  by  the  two  Tasmanian  banks,  the  Royal  Bank 
of  Queensland,  and  the  Bank  of  North  Queensland  has  been  included 
in  the  amount  of  dividend  shown  in  the  table.  The  dividend  paid  by 
the  Commercial  Bank  of  Tasmania  (Limited)  includes  £1,408  bonus  to 
oflficers.  The  dividend  paid  by  the  National  Bank  of  Australasia 
{Limited)  includes  £4,590,  note  and  income  tax.  The  amount  shown 
as  carried  to  reserve  by  the  Bank  of  Australasia  includes  £30,000,  to 
write  down  the  Reserve  Fund  Consols  to  £85  per  cent.  In  the  case  of 
the  English,  Scottish,  and  Australian  Bank  (Limited)  the  amount  of 
dividend  shown  includes  £1,000  contribution  to  OflBcers'  Guarantee  and 
Provident  Fund,  and  the  amount  shown  as  carried  to  reserve  includes 
'JB7,192  for  the  purchase  and  cancellation  of  Deferred  Inscribed  Deposit 
Stock,  in  acoordanoe  with  the  articles  of  association. 

Banking  Business  of  each  State. 

Of  the  twenty-two  banks  operating  in  Australasia  during  1903, 
thirteen  had  offices  in  New  South  Wales,  eleven  in  Victoria,  eleven  in 
Queensland,  seven  in  South  Australia,  six  in  Western  Australia,  four 
in  Tasmania,  and  five  in  New  Zealand.  There  were  only  two  banks 
doing  business  in  all  the  seven  states ;  one  transacted  business  in  six 
states ;  one  in  five  states  ;  two  in  four ;  two  in  three  ;  four  in  two  ; 
and  ten  banks  did  not  extend  their  business  beyond  the  limits  of  one 
state  or  colony.  The  majority  of  the  institutions,  however,  had  offices 
in  London. 

The  liabilities  and  assets  of  the  twenty-two  banks  of  issue  operating  in 
tlie  different  states  and  New  Zealand  during  the  June  quarter  of  1903 
are  shown  in  the  following  tables.  The  total  liabilities  of  the  banks  are 
given  as  £117,074,762,  and  the  assets  as  £135,750,795,  showing  a 
surplus  of  assets  of  £18,676,033.  If  the  returns  gave  all  the  facts  in 
relation  to  the  operations  of  the  banks,  this  surj)lus  should  represent  the 
capital  or  funds  provided  out  of  their  own  resources ;  but  as  the  capital 
and  reserve  funds  amount  to  £25,619,736,  it  is  evident  that  there  is 
a  balance  of  £6,943,703  to  be  otherwise  accounted  for.  This  sum 
represents  part  of    the  deposits  obtained   in   Australasia  and    used 
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ia  the  London  business  of  the  banks,  the  British  deposits  with 
Australasian  banks  having  decreased  to  about  twelve  millions.  The 
following  figures  will  convey  some  notion  of  the  business  transacted 
within  each  state.  It  should  be  noted  that  under  the  heading  of 
deposits  bearing  interest  has  been  included  perpetual  inscribed  stock  of 
the  English,  Scottish,  and  Australian  Bank  (Limited),  to  the  amount  of 
£2,055,162,  namely,  £700,830  in  New  South  Wales,  £934,069  in 
Victoria,  £324,655  in  South  Australia,  and  £95,608  in  Queensland:— 


Notes  in 
circulation 
not  bearing 

InteresL 

Bills  in 
circula- 
tion not 
bearing 
Interest. 

DeiKwits. 

Balances 

due 
toother 
Banks, 

Tbtal 
Liabifitiei. 

state.               \ 

Not  bearing 
Interest. 

Bearing 
Interest. 

New  Sonth  Wales 

1,408,060 
936,411 

406,618 
891,427 
170.726 

219,886 
118,069 
104.026 
18.665 
48,047 
88,496 

£ 
18.161.618 

11,602,187 

6,048,281 

2,020,873 

8,886,261 

1,619,467 

£ 
20,158,076 

19,117.147 

7,697,444 

8,962,862 

1,449,678 

2,078,958 

£ 
142,266 

84,941 

69,982 

47,944 

62,814 

£ 
86,079,354 

Victoria 

81,858,755 

12,819,7» 
7,071,45: 

South  Australia   

Western  Australia. 

6,238,127 

ITannania 

8,902,fl» 

Ck)inmoDwealth    

New  Zealand 

3,818,241 
1,501,247 

641,687 
66,482 

37,878,187 
8.987,646 

64,879,049 
10,616,880 

407,947 
48,647 

21.054,m 

4,814,438 

697.119 

46,316,782 

64,896,929 

451,494 

117,074,^2 

The  preceding  table  shows  that  about  95  per  cent,  of  the  Australasian 
liabilities  of  the  banks  consisted  of  deposits,  viz.,*  £111,211,661  out  of 
£117,074,762.  The  returns  of  the  banks  in  each  state,  with  the 
exception  of  Tasmania,  distinguish  between  deposits  at  call  and  deposits 
bearing  interest.  In  Tasmania,  although  not  obliged  by  law  to  do  so,  a 
similar  distinction  has  been  made  by  three  banks  out  of  four,  and 
assuming  that  in  the  case  of  the  other  bank  the  proportion  of  deposits  at 
call  to  the  total  deposits  is  the  same,  the  total  deposits  at  call  are  as 
stated  in  the  table,  viz.,  £46,315,732,  or  41  per  cent,  of  all  deposits. 

The  assets  for  the  same  period  are  shown  below.  Certain  assets  of 
small  amount,  consisting  chiefly  of  Government  and  other  securities, 
have  been  included  under  all  debts  due  to  the  banks.  The  value  of 
landed  property  in  Victoria  is  exclusive  of  the  interest  of  the  Commercial 
Bank  of  Australia  (Limited),  in  the  Special  Assets  Trust  Company 
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(Limited)^  Also,  under  the  heading  of  "Notes  and  Bills  of  other 
banks,"  ^c.,  are  included  Queensland  Treasury  Notes  to  the  amount 
of  jC643,299  :— 


Stett. 

Coin. 

BuUion. 

Laoded 
Property. 

KoteAMid 

Bills 
dimounted, 

andaU 
other  Dehts 

due  to 
theBanlct. 

Notes  and 

Bills  of 

other  Banks, 

and 

Balances 

due  from 

other  Banks. 

Tota 
Assets. 

New  South  Wftks 

Victoria  

£ 
0,080,867 
6,896,728 
1,967,486 
1.501,646 
1.700,090 
♦755,488 

£ 
226,798 
445,910 
222,808 
16,604 
606,100 

£ 
1,792.900 
2,005,020 
737,947 
481,887 
204,950 
110,508 

£ 
84,229,880 
29,905,949 
18.489,420 
4.428,968 
8,088,461 
2,641,487 

£ 

667.472 
617.201 
800,809 
112,747 
204,702 
288,158 

£ 

48.502,471 
88,770,408 
17,107,586 
0,400.267 
0,458.022 
8,051,001 

^oath  AcwtnOia   

Western  AiMtnUiL 

TftsmMiia    

18,518,784 
8,406,686 

1,507,885 
102,710 

5,280,441 
415.052 

88,228,086 
16,000,023 

2,600,044 
88,000 

110,040,879 
10,710,410 

AnitTftlMia.... 

21,919,819  1  1.700.586 

6,704,498 

108,887,708  >     2.fi8S.740 

186,760,795 

^      ' 

*  Includes  Bullion. 


Mbtaluc  Reberyes  of  Banks. 

The  foUowing  table  shows  the  metallic  reserves  held  by  the  banks  as 
■tgainst  their  total  Australasian  liabilities,  and  also  against  their 
liabilities  at  call,  viz.,  deposits  at  call  and  note  circulation.  The  table, 
liowever,  cannot  be  taken  as  complete,  as  some  banks  receiving  deposits 
in  England  and  elsewhere  do  not  include  such  liabilities  in  their 
returns : — 


Coin 
and  BullkMk 

Total 
LlabiUties. 

LiabflitiM 
atCaU. 

Proportion  of  Coin 
and  Bullion— 

state. 

To  Total 

UabUi. 

ties. 

ToLla. 
bilities 
atOaU. 

J^ew  South  Walao 

^ictoriA 

£ 
6,012,650 
6,341,633 
2,180,853 
1,517,140 
2,304,850 
755,483 

£ 

35,079,354 

31,858,765 

12,819,733 

7,071,452 

5.288,127 

3,902,640 

£ 
14.569,678 
12,538,598 
5,048,281 
3,026,991 
3,727,688 
1,790,192 

per  oent 
19-71 
19-90 
17-08 
21-45 
43-59 
19-36 

per  cent. 
47-48 
50-57 

^eensland 

43-37 

South  Australia 

5012 

Western  Aastralia    

Paflinfinia    

61-83 
42-20 

Commonwealth  

20,021,609 
3,508,245 

96,020,061 
21,054,701 

40,691,428 
10,438,792 

20-85 
1709 

49-20 
34-47 

Australasia  

23,619,854 

117,074,762 

51,130,220 

2018 

46-19 
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It  will  be  seen  that  Queensland  apparently  holds  the  weakest  positioi 
in  the  proportion  of  cash  reserves  to  total  liabilities,  and  New  2«ealaiij 
in  proportion  to  liabilities  at  call.  This,  however,  means  very  litU^ 
seeing  that  in  some  of  the  states  many  banks  profess  to  hold  goU 
largely  in  excess  of  their  wishes  or  requirements. 

ExprorsBB  OF  BANKINa 

The  balance-sheets  of  banks,  as  presented  to  the  shareholders,  do  not 
usually  contain  details  likely  to  satisfy  the  inquirer  curious  to  discoTer 
the  amount  of  gross  profits  as  compared  with  the  net  amount  divisiUfr 
amongst  shareholders.  Allowing  the  same  proportion  of  expenses  for 
the  banks  not  disclosing  this  information  as  for  those  concerning  whidi 
particulars  are  available,  the  following  results  are  obtained  for  the  last 
working  year  dealt  with  in  the  preceding  pages  : — 

Total  trading  agsets £161,453,400 

Capital  and  reserves   25,684,100 

Gross  earnings,  less  reserve  for  bad  and  donbtfnl  debts 6,661, 600 

Gross  expenditure,  including  interest 4,840,500 

Net  earnings 1,812,100 

Compared  with  the  total  assets,  the  net  earnings  represent  1-08  per 
cent. ;  and  compared  with  the  banks'  own  resources,  i,e.,  capital  and 
reserved  profits,  7  01  per  cent.  The  gross  expenditure  al)ove  set  down 
may  be  divided  into  expenses  of  management,  J&2,163,800,  and  inter^t, 
;£2,685,700 ;  these  together  amount  to  72*80  per  cent  of  the  gross 
earnings,  the  management  expenses  being  32*48  per  cent.,  and  the 
interest  40*32  per  cent  It  would  appear,  therefore,  that  for  every  £1  of 
net  earnings,  the  sum  of  £1  3s.  lid.  is  spent  in  management  expenses, 
and  £1  9s.  8d.  in  interest.  The  cost  of  working  banking  institutions  in 
Australia  is  undoubtedly  very  large ;  but  this  class  of  business  is  every- 
where expensive,  and  an  analysis  of  the  balance-sheets  of  some  thirty 
British  banks  shows  that  the  expenses  of  management  amount  to  about 
18s.  3d.  for  every  £1  of  net  earnings. 

Compared  with  their  resources,  the  net  earnings  of  Australasian 
banks  are  far  less  than  those  of  English  banks,  as  will  appear  from  the 
following  statement,  which  gives  the  rate  per  cent,  per  annum  of  earnings 
compared  with  total  resources,  including,  of  course,  deposits  and  is8ue» 
as  well  as  shareholders'  capital  and  reserves  : — 

£   B.    d. 

Bank  of  EngUad 16    3 

English  Provincial  Banks 17    2 

Irish  Banks. ...« „ 19    1 

London  Banks «..« 1    3  la 

Scotch  Banks 15    1 

Banks  trading  in  Australasia  ^     13    7 
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The  net  earning  power  of  Australian  banks  has  much  improved 
luring  recent  years,  and  is  now  larger  than  at  any  time  since  the  crisis, 
rhe  year  1892  showed  net  earnings  equal  to  £1  0&  4d.  per  cent,  of  the 
xtnks'  resources ;  this  is,  however,  as  will  be  seen  from  the  statement 
)elow,  a  reduction  on  the  earnings  of  previous  years.  From  this 
here  was  a  steady  falling  off,  until  in  1897  the  net  earnings  were  only 
^s.  5d.  per  cent,  which  was  perhaps  as  poor  a  showing  as  could  be 
lonnd  in  the  history  of  Australian  banking.  After  1897  there  waa 
I  gradual  recovery,  and  the  year  closing  with  June,  1 903,  showed  an 
mprovement  even  on  1892.  The  net  earnings  per  cent,  durii^  the 
aast  fifteen  years,  were : — 

£  B.  d. 

1889 1    8  10  1897 

1800 1    7  10  1898 

ISJl 16    4  1899 

1^92 1    0    4  1900 

1893 0  17    7  1901 

1894 0  12  10  1908 

18»5 0    9    0  1903 


1896.. 


£ 

8. 

d. 

0 

8 

5 

0  10  10 

0  13 

10 

0  16 

1 

1 

0 

1 

1 

1 

7 

1 

3 

7 

The  expense  of  banking  in  Australasia  is  largely  due  to  the  number 
3f  branches  open  throughout  the  country  j  thus  in  Australasia  there 
are  1,613  banks  and  branches,  oj-  one  to  eveiy  2,900  persons,  while  in 
England  the  proportion  is  one  bank  to  8,000  persons  (exclusive  of 
private  banks),  in  Scotland  one  to  every  4,100,  and  in  Ireland  one  to 
every  ^,700. 

Investment  Companies. 

In  istddition  to  the  Banks  of  Issue,  there  axe  numerous  Savings  Banks^ 
and  Land,  Building,  Investment,  Trading,  and  Commercial  Companies 
receiving  money  on  deposit  and  transacting  much  of  the  business 
usually  undertaken  only  by  banks  of  issue.  The  land,  building,  and 
other  trading  companies  were  presumed  to  be  in  a  flourishing  condition 
even  as  late  as  the  year  1890.  Their  dividends  to  shareholders  were 
very  large,  and  the  rates  allowed  on  deposits  were  considerably  in  excess 
of  those  current  in  the  banks  of  issue.  As  might  be  expected,  the  high 
interest  offered  was  too  tempting  a  bait  to  be  resisted  by  a  section  of 
the  investing  public,  axui  large  sums  were  placed  in  these  institutions 
with  the  utmost  confidence  that  they  would  be  available  when  required. 
This  confidence,  unfortunately,  proved  to  be,  in  many  instances, 
unmeiited.  The  shrinkage  of  land  values,  and  the  depreciation  of  real 
estate  generally,  put  an  end  to  all  unsound  institutions  working  on 
i^>eculative  lines,  as  well  as  to  some  other  companies  that  were  con- 
ducted on  reasonable  principles.  The  difficulties  into  which  the  deposit 
companies  fell  may  for  the  most  part  be  attributed  to  their  practice 
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of  bon-owing  money  for  short  periods,  and  locking  it  up  for  long  terms. 
Besides  this,  however,  many  so-called  building  societies  indulged  in 
speculative  land  purchases,  and  having  retailed  the  land  at  enhanced 
prices,  with  payments  over  extended  periods,  proceeded  to  divide  the 
presumed  profits  among  the  shareholders;  with  a  result  that  migfal 
easily  have  been  foreseen,  for  in  many  cases  the  purchasers,  after  paying 
a  few  instalments  towards  the  price,  left  the  allotments  on  the  handi 
of  the  companies,  whose  anticipated  profits  were  therefore  pureh 
visionary,  and  whose  dividends  were  really  never  earned,  but,  in  manj 
instances,  were  merely  taken  from  the  deposits.  Complete  returns  oi 
these  societies  are  not  available,  but  the  amounts  held  on  deposit  is 
some  of  the  states  will  be  found  on  page  73l. 

Savings  Banks. 

The  Sa^dngs  Banks  are  on  a  very  different  footing,  being  to  a  greata 
or  less  extent  under  state  control  and  otherwise  safeguarded,  so  that 
they  enjoy  public  confidence.  The  institutions  classed  as  Saving; 
Banks  may  be  divided  into  two  kinds — those  worked  in  conjuncUoi 
with  the  Post  Office,  and,  consequently,  directly  administered  by  th« 
state ;  and  those  under  trustees  or  commissioners,  who  are  generallj 
nominated  by  the  government.  The  declared  objects  of  these  banks  an 
to  encourage  thrift  in  the  working  classes,  and  to  provide  a  8af< 
investment  for  the  funds  of  charitable  institutions,  friendly  societies, 
and  such  like.  The  institutions,  however,  have  become  so  popular  tha^ 
all  classes  of  the  community  are  represented  amongst  their  depositors, 
and  the  banking  crisis  of  1893  had  the  effect  of  largely  increasing  their 
business. 

In  New  South  Wales  there  are  both  state  and  trustee  institationi 
for  the  receipt  of  saxdngs,  the  Post  Office  Savings  Bank  having  been 
established  in  1871,  and  the  Savings  Bank  of  New  South  Wales  as  fai 
back  as  1832.  In  both  institutions  sums  of  one  shilling  and  anj 
multiple  of  that  amount  may  be  deposited ;  but,  with  the  exception  oi 
the  funds  of  charitable  institutions  and  friendly  societies,  deposits 
exceeding  £200  do  not  bear  interest  on  such  excess.  From  October, 
1894,  to  July,  1896,  the  Post  Office  Savings  Bank  allowed  interest  at 
the  rate  of  3  per  cent.,  with  an  additional  1  per  cent,  on  accounts  open 
for  the  full  calendar  year,  but  this  latter  privilege  has  now  been  with- 
drawn. During  the  year  ended  31st  December,  1902,  the  Savings 
Bank  of  New  South  Wales  allowed  3  per  cent  interest  on  accounts 
closed  during  the  year,  and  3^  per  cent,  for  those  remaining  open  at  the 
end  of  the  year.  It  is  proposed  to  increase  the  interest  to  depositors  to 
3^  per  cent,  during  1904,  and  by  the  Amendment  Act  assented  to  on 
5th  December,  1903,  the  limit  of  deposits  by  individuals  was  raised 
from  £200  to  £300.  A  measure  providing  for  the  amalgamation  oi 
the  two  institutions  has  been  presented  to  Parliament  on  several 
occasions,  but  up  to  the  present  the  Bill  has  not  been  passed. 
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In  Victoria  both  Commissioners'  and  Post  Office  Savings  Banks, 
stablished  in  1842  and  1865  respectively,  were  in  operation  until  the 
Qth  September,  1897,  when  they  were  amalgamated  under  the  Savings 
tank  Amendment  Act  of  1896,  the  Commibsioners  assuming  the  control 
I  the  new  institution.  Amounts  of  one  shilling  and  any  multiple 
liereof  are  received.  The  Act  referred  to  further  provided  for  advances 
>  farmers  and  others,  and  this  portion  of  the  Act  was  brought  into 
peration  without  delay.  Interest  is  allowed  at  the  rate  of  2j^  per  cent. 
Q  sums  not  exceeding  ^£100,  and  2  per  cent,  from  £100  to  £250,  the 
itter  being  the  maximum  amount  carrying  mterest. 

In  Queensland,  a  Government  Savings  Bank,  not  administered  in 
3iinection  with  the  Post  Office,  is  in  operation,  the  system  dating  from 
865.  The  interest  allowed  during  1895  was  3^  per  cent,  on  all  deposits 
elow  £200;  but  from  July,  1896,  the  rate  was  reduced  to  3  per  cent., 
^hich  is  the  rate  now  being  paid.  In  December,  1896,  authority  was 
btained  for  the  issue  of  Savings  Bank  Stock  at  3  per  cent,  to  enable 
epositors  of  upwards  of  £200  to  obtain  interest  on  such  excess,  as  U 
ras  found  that  large  sums  were  entrusted  to  the  Government  which 
ould  not  earn  interest  under  the  old  constitution  of  the  Bank. 

In  South  Australia  there  is,  properly  speaking,  no  Government 
avings  Bank  ;  but  an  institution  administered  by  trustees  was  estab- 
shed  in  1848.  The  rate  of  interest  paid  by  the  trustees  has  been  the 
abject  of  many  changes.     Starting  at  3  per  cent.,  it  fell  as  low  as 

per  cent,  in  1853  ;  rose  to  6  per  cent  in  1858  ;  and  declined  to  4  per 
out.  in  1873.  Between  the  year  last  mentioned  and  1892,  interest 
actuated  between  5^  and  4|  per  cent.  ;  and  in  1893  it  was  reduced  to 

per  cent.,  at  which  it  remained  during  the  years  1894  and  1895, 
rlufe  in  1896  and  1897  it  was  still  further  reduced  to  3^  per  cent,  and 

per  cent,  respectively — the  latter  rate  beinp;  allowed  in  1901-2 — 
be  maximum  amount  bearing  interest  being  £250. 

In  Western  Australia,  Post  Office  banks  have  been  in  operation  since 
864.  One  shilling  and  upwards  may  be  received,  provided  not  more 
ban  £150  is  deposited  in  any  one  year,  while  the  maximum  amount  of 
eposits  must  not  exceed  £600.  Interest  is  allowed  at  the  rate  of  3 
ler  cent,  provided  the  amount  at  credit  is  not  less  than  £1,  and  not 
Qore  than  £300. 

In  Tasmania,  Post  Office  and  trustee  banks  are  working  side  by  side, 
lums  of  one  shilling  and  upwards  may  be  deposited,  the  interest 
llowed  being  3  per  cent,  both  in  the  Post  Office  banks  and  in  the 
mstee  institutions.     Interest  is  not  allowed  on  amounts  over  £150. 

In  New  Zealand,  Post  Office  and  trustee  institutions  are  also  estab- 
ished.  The  former  commenced  operations  in  February,  1867;  but 
ome  of  the  other  class  of  banks  are  of  much  older  standing,  the  Auck- 
and  Savings  Bank,  for  instance,  having  been  established  as  far  back  as 
847.  Deposits  of  one  shilling  and  upwards  are  received.  Interest 
ras  formerly  allowed  in  both  classes  of  institutions  at  the  rate  of  4^ 
>er  cent,  up  to  £200,  and  4  per  cent,  from  £200  to  £500 ;   but  in 
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July,  1893,  the  rmtes  allowed  iu  the  Goyemment  Bftvings  Bank  wc^ 
reduced  to  4  per  cent,  and  d|  per  cent,  respectively,  the  maTimw 
amount  bearing  interest  remaining  at  £500.  These  rates  remained  k 
force  until  the  1st  January,  1896,  when  the  interest  was  reduced  toSj 
per  cent,  and  3  per  cent,  respectively ;  while  from  the  Ist  November,  169l| 
a  further  reduction  was  made,  the  rates  ruling  from  that  date  being  3  p^ 
cent,  up  to  £200,  and  2^  per  cent,  from  £200  to  £500,  no  interest  b^i 
allowed  on  sums  in  excess  of  £500.  The  trustee  Savings  Banks  in  189 
allowed  4  per  cent.,  but  reduced  this  rate  to  3^  per  cent,  from  th 
beginning  of  1896.  In  1897  the  interest  was  increased  to  4  per  ecu 
on  amounts  under  £100  ;  but  in  1900  it  was  again  reduced  to  3^  pe 
.oent,  which  is  the  rate  now  allowed.  A  feature  of  the  New  Zetluii 
Post  Office  Savings  Bank  is  that  deposits  of  one  shilling  may  be  mad 
by  means  of  postage  stamps  affixed  to  cards  q)ecially  issued  for  tk 
-purpose.  This  plan  was  adopted  to  encourage  thrift  among  childra 
It  was  recognised  to  be  a  difficult  matter  for  a  child  to  save  its  peni 
until  they  accumulated  to  a  shilling ;  but  under  the  present  syst» 
whenever  a  child  receives  a  penny  it  may  purchase  a  postage  stamp  aa 
affix  it  to  the  card  in  its  possession. 

The  returns  of  the  Savings  Banks  show  an  enormous  developing 
«ince  the  year  1861.  At  that  period  the  number  of  depositors  i 
Australasia  (excluding  Tasmania,  for  which  there  are  no  returns)  ^ 
29,062,  with  the  sum  of  £1,367,396  to  their  credit,  or  an  average  c 
£47  to  each  depositor.  In  1871  the  number  of  depositors  had  risen  ft 
115,074,  with  deposits  amounting  to  £3,675,772;  but  the  avenf 
amount  credited  to  each  depositor  was  only  £31  18s.  lOd.  In  the  yci 
1881  there  were  311,124  depositors,  with  a  total  of  £9,442,970,  avengun 
£30  7s.  for  each  account  In  1 891  the  number  of  depositors  had  incrtesA 
to  741,627,  and  the  amount  of  deposits  to  £18,943,^41,  die  avenutf 
being  £25  10s.  Id.  In  1901-2  the  number  of  depositors  had  risen  t< 
1,252,219,  with  deposits  amounting  to  £40,126,061,  giving  an  aven^ 
sum  of  £32  Os.  lid.  to  each  account.  In  1902-3  the  number  fl 
depositors  had  increased  to  1,299,681,  with  deposits  amounting  « 
£41,736,977,  or  an  average  sum  of  £32  2s.  3d.  to  each  account  I 
will  thus  be  seen  that  there  has  been  a  decline  in  the  amount  pe 
depositor  from  the  period  first  mentioned  ;  but  this  is  no  sign  of  retro 
-gression,  for  the  large  increase  in  the  number  of  depositors,  which  mus 
^be  taken  into  consideration,  evidences  the  fact  that  the  less  affiuen 
classes  of  the  community  are  more  largely  represented  in  the  books  o 
the  banks  than  was  formerly  the  casa  In  point  of  fact,  the  proportioi 
of  depositors  to  the  entire  population  has  increased  all  along.  111118,  ii 
1861  the  number  of  persons  who  had  accounts  in  the  Savings  Bank 
represented  only  2*31  per  cent,  of  the  entire  population  of  Australasia 
but  in  1871  the  percentage  had  risen  to  5*98;  in  1881,  to  11-33;  ii 
1891,  to  19-47 ;  in  1900-1,  to  25-52  per  cent. ;  while  in  1902-3  th 
proportion  was  27*69  per  cent.  Dealing  with  the  individual  stata 
the  Queensland  depositovs   have  the  lai^gest  amount  at  their  .ete& 
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'eraging  £47  2s.  Sd.  p^  head  ;  Western  Australian  depositors  eome 
at  widb  £40  16s.  3d. ;  New  South  Wales  depositors  occupy  the  thud 
)sition  with  £38  8s.  lOd. ;  while  those  of  Victoria  have  the  smallest 
im,  their  average  being  only  £24  14s.  3d.  The  subjoined  table  dEK>wa 
le  progress  of  accumulation  in  the  Savings  Banks  of  each  of  the  states 
id  of  New  Zealand  since  1871  : — 


New 
Booth 
Wales. 


Victoria. 


Queens- 
land. 


South 
Australia 


Western 
Australia 


Tas- 
mania. 


Common- 
wealth. 


New 
Zealand. 


NUMBm  OP  DEP0SIT0R8. 

1871 

24,370 

45,819 

6,769 

14.270 

1,062 

8,500 

100,799 

14,275 

115,074 

1881 

72,384 

101.829 

20,168 

87,742 

3,219 

14,728 

260,070 

61,054 

811,124 

1891 

158,426 

800,781 

46,259 

78^796 

8,564 

26,916 

614,741 

126,886 

741,627 

900-1 

282,643 

898,026 

81,026 

111,537 

80,889 

42,509 

950,079 

228,883    1,178,962 

902-S 

323,212 

418,511 

80,043 

120,849 

48,018 

47.626 

1,037,759 

261,922  1 1,299,681 

Amoust  of  Baposrrs. 


< 

£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

isn 

945,915 

1,117,761 

407,184 

517,000 

15.588 

217.413 

8,220,806 

454,966 

3.675.772 

1881 

2,608,708 

2.569,488 

944,251 

1,288,450 

23.344 

869.278 

7,893.464 

1.649,515 

9,442,97* 

1891 

6,842,185 

5,716,687 

1,660,758 

2,217,419 

46,181 

554.417 

15,536,592 

3.406.940, 18,943,641 

1900-1 

10,901.882 

9,662,007 

8,896,170 

8,782.675 

1,618,859 

1,009,008 

80,869,591 

6,665.844  37,534,935 

1902-8 

12,425,464  10,841,757 

8,n2,686 

4,172,720 

1,941,231 

1,206.242 

88,860,100 

7,876,877  41.786.97T 

-AWEAOS  AM0C5T  PBB  DEPOSITOR. 

!£    ..    d. 

£    8.  d 

£     8.   d. 

£    8.  d. 

£    B.  d. 

£  B.  d. 

£   8.     d. 

£      8.    d. 

£   s.   d. 

1871      38  16    0 

24    7  11 

60    2  11 

36    4    7 

14  13    6 

26  11    7 

81  19    0 

31  17    6 

31  18  10 

1881    1 37    6    8 

25    4    7 

46  16    6 

84    2    9 

7    6    0 

25    1    6 

31  11    4 

25    7    7 

30.  7    0 

1891      33  14    5 

19    0    1 

35  18    0 

28    2  10 

12  19    2 

20  12    0 

26    6    6 

26  17    0 

25  10    1 

W)l-2    88  11    4 

24  11    8 

48    1    8 

38  18    3 

41    2    9 

28  14    8 

32    9  10 

29    2    5 

31  16    » 

1902-8    38    8  10 

24  14    3 

47    2    8 

34  13    3 

40    8    6 

25    6    6 

32  12    7 

30    1    6 

32    2    3 

The  following  table  shows  the  average  amount  per  head  of  population^ 
nd  the  average  number  of  depositors  per  100  of  population,  in  each 
f  the  states  for  the  year  1902-3  :— 

gx^x^                              Average  amount  per  Depositors  per 

°^^                             head  of  population.  100  of  population. 
£    8.    d. 

New  South  Wales 8  15    3  23 

Victoria    8  11    7  35 

Qaeensland „.        7    6  10  15 

South  Australia .« 11    9    3  33 

Western  Australia 8  13    1  21 

Tasmania 6  16    3  27 

Commonwealth 8  13    5  26 

New  Zealand 9  13    4  32 

Australasia    8  16  10  28 

It  will  be  observed  that  Victoria  had  the  largest  number  of  depositors 
^  100  of  population ;  while  the  largest  amount  per  head  of  population 
"^  reached  in  South  Australia. 
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The  following  table  shows  the  number  of  depositors  in  the  savii^ 
banks  of  the  principal  countries  of  the  world,  the  total  amount  standii 
at  their  credit,  and  the  average  amount  per  depositor.  The  figures  m 
compiled  from  the  latest  available  returns : — 


Country. 


United  Kingdom  , 

Sweden   , 

Norway  , 

Holland  

Austria- Hungary  , 

Belgium , 

Italy 

Fi-ance 

Denmark  , 

Russia 

United  States 

*Canada , 


Amount 
Depositors.     I     of  Deposits  in 
i     Baxings  Bank. 


Averai^ 

Amount  per 
Depositor. 


Australasia 1,299,681 


No. 

10,803,555 

1,828,362 

695,524 

1,138.821 

5,162,594 

1.757,906 

6,395,956 

10,922,283 

1,176,853 

3,9:^.773 

6,666,672 

211.762 


£ 

192,359,302 
28,200,319 
17,888,148 
13.719,166 

174,131,742 
26,224,296 
99,233,856 

172,225,339 
36,534,856 
76,425,159 

565,880,101 
12,024,318 


£     8. 

17  16 
15  8 
25  14 
11  10 
33  14 

14  18 

15  10 
15  15 
31  O 
19  8 
84  17 
56  15 


1 
6 
9 

10 
7 
4 
4 
4 

11 
4 
8 
8 


41,736,977        32    2     3 


*  Exclusive  of  £^,189,483  in  special  Saving  Banlcs— numlier  of  depositors  not  available. 

The  fi^ifures  for  the  United  States  are  given  qn  the  authority  of  tl 
official  Statistical  Abstract,  and  are,  to  all  appearances,  correct. 


Total  Deposits  in  Banks. 

If  to  the  amounts  deposited  in  the  savings  banks  of  the  states  I 
added  the  deposits  in  banks  of  issue,  it  will  be  seen  that  the  total  suj 
on  deposit  in  banking  institutions  is  equal  to  over  £32  for  each  inhabitai 
of  Australasia.  The  largest  amount  on  deposit  as  compared  with  popi 
lation  is  found  in  Victoria,  with  £34  Is.  4d.,  or  £1  13s.  3d.  above  tJ 
average  of  all  the  states  The  particulars  for  each  state  will  be  foun 
below : — 


state. 


Deposits  in 
Banks  of  Issue 
(Averages  for 

the  second 
quarter  of  1908.) 


Deposits  in 
Savings  Banks. 


Total  Deposits. 


Amoonlei 

Depoaitspc 

head  of 

PopafaUioo. 


New  South  Wales  . 

Victoria  

Queensland 

South  Australia 

Western  Australia 
Tasmania    


£ 

33,309,693 

30,719,.334 

12,645,725 

6,603,225 

4,785,839 

3,693,420 


Commonwealth . 

"New  Zealand 

Australasia 


;    91,757,236 

!JM54,425 

lll,21i;66r 


£ 
12,426,464 
10,341,757 
3,772.686 
4,172,720 
1.941,231 
1,206,242 


£ 
45,735,157 
41,061,091 
16.418,411 
10,775,945 
6,727,070 
4,899,662 


33,860.  lOu 
7,876.877 


125.617,336 
27,331,302 


41,736,977 


152,948,638 


£ 
32 
34 
31 


s.  ^ 


5 
1 
15 
29  12  I 
29  19  H 
27  13  I 


32  3 
83  10 


32  8 
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As  already  mentioned,  large  sums  are  also  deposited  with  various 
imilding  and  investment  societies,  but  the  returns  with  reference  to  these 
&re  incomplete.  The  latest  available  iigui'es  show  that  the  amounts 
50  invested  were : — In  New  South  Wales,  £1,330,463  ;  in  Victoria, 
£471,861  ;  in  Tasmania,  £139,427  ;  and  in  New  Zealand,  £249,530. 

In  the  following  table  are  given  the  deposits  in  banks,  including 
savings  banks,  and,  where  available,  building  societies,  Jtc,  at  five 
decennial  periods,  as  well  as  for  the  year  1902-3  : — 


SUte. 

1861. 

1871.      1       1881. 

1891. 

1900-1. 

1902-3. 

J(cw  South  Walee  

k'ictorla 

6,646,106 

7,676,400 

334,603 

876,320 

•2,487 

♦729.08?* 

£ 

7,969,801 

12,476,677 

1,647,880 

2,038,719 

•16,683 

876.612 

£ 

23,006,720 
28,721,34b 
6,633,097 
6,231,004 
♦23,344 
2.fl6J>.390 

42,988,660 

60,183,661 

12,164,657 

9,992,838 

1,366,906 

4,220,292 

£ 
44.»&4,947 
4--',006.967 
17,099,669 
10,062,971 
6,020,878 
4.827,871 

£ 
47,065,620 
41,632,962 

^eenalaiid  

16,418,411 

South   Australia 

10,776,946 

Bfettem  Australia 

rumania  

6,727,070 
6.089,089 

Common'  (Total  .... 
wealth    t  Per  head. 

i6,ltfl,»u9 

5J6.(»44.l2-2 

t>I.684,M<*8 

lUO.WJft.aM 

124.462,788 

Ix7.6dw.iib7 

4:18 

£16      1         £t7 

£8»      1          Jcaa       \         £36 

Sew  Zealand 

tf06,676 

8.78U.689I    lU,61H,b»8 

I7.4tf7.48«,    2.H..SU0.26n!    ^7,6«0.«»2 

Austral-     (Total  .... 
"^        Ipcrhead. 

16,067.684 

2a.«88.76l|    72.208.7»«^ 

18».4U:S.7SOl  l47,7nV.U48 

166.18»,91M 

ia8 

^16      1         i£2tf 

4:86      1          £88 

«Ut8 

'Savings  Banks  only.       t  Banks  of  Issue  only. 

From  this  table  it  will  be  seen  that  the  increase  of  deposits  in  all 
classes  of  banks  between  1861  and  1881  was  exactly  100  per  cent, 
illowing  for  the  growth  of  population;  while  between  1871  and  1891 
the  deposits  per  head  of  population  increased  by  140  per  cent.  When 
compare^l  with  the  figures  for  Great  Britain,  the  amount,  of  deposits 
per  head  of  population  in  Australasia  far  exceeds  that  in  the  older 
country.  In  1861,  indeed,  the  sum  per  head  in  Great  Britain  was 
bigher  than  in  Australasia,  amounting  to  £15  as  against  £13  in  the 
eolonies,  and  in  1874  the  British  average  stood  at  £25  per  head ;  but 
ben  years  later,  in  1884,  it  had  sunk  to  £23,  and  in  1890  to  £16; 
wrhile  in  1901  the  rate  per  head  had  increased  to  over  £24.  In  the 
[x>lonies  there  was  no  falling-off"  at  any  period  until  1893 — the  total 
ieposits  per  head  in  1888  far  exceeding  the  highest  level  ever  reached 
in  Great  Britain.  In  1893.  however,  there  was  a  decline  of  about 
ben  millions  in  the  sura  total  of  Australasian  deposits ;  that  is  to  say, 
the  commercial  depression  which  prevailed  more  or  less  throughout 
Australasia  during  that  year  caused  the  amount  just  mentioned  to  be 
w^ithdrawn  from  the  savings  of  the  people  and  to  be  employed  in  meeting; 
current  expenses  and  in  the  maintenance  of  credit.  During  1894  and 
1895  there  was  a  further  falling- off  in  Victoria  and  Tasmania  ;  but  the 
dther  states  showed  larger  deposits  in  1895  than  in  1893 — the  Queens 
land,  Western  Australia,  and  New  Zf^aland  deposits  being  even  larger 
than  in  1891.  In  1902-3  the  savings  in  all  the  states  were  greater 
than  in  1895,  the  net  increase  in  the  seven  and  a  half  years  being  nearly 
twenty-five  miUions,  while,  compared  with  1891,  there  was  an  increase 
^f  about  sixteen  and  a  half  millions.  It  will  thus  be  seen  that  the  states 
bave  entirely  recovered  from  the  efiects  of  the  financial  crisis  of  1893. 
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In  some  of  the  states  the  Credit  Foncier  system  has  been  estaoliflhed 
in  connection  with  the  Savings  Banks,  and  parttculars  rdsting  to  tlie 
operations  of  the  syst^n  will  be  found  in  the  chapter  dealing  witii 
Agriculture. 

CUEBBNCY. 

There  is  no  universal  currency  in  Australia  except  the  British 
sovereign,  the  silver  and  bronze  current  being  more  properly  tokens 
than  coins.  The  bank  notes  issued  by  the  banks  of  issue  are  not  legal 
tender  in  any  state,  and  do  not  circulate  beyond  the  state  in  which 
they  are  issued.  In  Queensland  there  is  a  legal  paper  currency  in  the 
shape  of  Treasury  notes,  which  have  superseded  the  ordinary  bank 
notes.  The  total  note  currency  of  the  Commonwealth  oompnaes 
^3,313,241  bank  notes  issued  in  the  various  states  in  the  proportions 
shown  on  page  722,  and  £643,299  Treasury  notes  of  Queensland,  in  all 
£3,956,540,  equal  to  £1  Os.  3d.  per  inhabitant.  The  coin  in  circulation 
is  a  doubtful  quantity  ;  if  the  ratio  found  for  New  South  Wales,  viz., 
gold,  £1  8s.  7d.,  silver,  5s.  Td.,  and  bronze,  6d.,  obtains  throughout 
the  Commonwealth — the  total  coin  circulation  of  Australia  is  gold, 
£5,477,800,  silver,  £1,070,000,  and  bronze,  £95,800.  These  sums, 
with  the  note  circulation,  bring  the  total  currency  to  £10,600,140,  or 
£2  14s.  lid.  per  inhabitant.  The  coin  and  bullion  held  in  reserve  by 
the  banks  amount  to  £20,021,609,  so  that  the  total  currency  of  the 
Commonwealth,  both  active  and  reserved,  amounts  to  £30,621,749. 
Gold  coins  are  legal  tender  to  any  amount,  silver  for  an  amount  not 
exceeding  forty  shillings,  and  bronze  for  one  shilling.  The  standard 
weight  and  fineness  of  each  coin  are  given  below.  The  least  current 
weight  of  a  sovereign  is  122-5  Imperial  grains,  and  of  a  half-sovereign, 
61*125  grains  : — 


Denomination  of  Ck>in. 


Staodard  Weight 


Standanl  FlneD«ia> 


.  I  Half-sovereign 

Crown 

Double  Florin.. 

Half-crown 

Silver -(  Florin 

Shilling  

Sixpence  

(.Threepence 


r  Penny 

Bronze  ...<  Halfpenny  . 
( Farthing    . 


Imperial  grains. 
Troy. 

123-27447 
61:63723 

436-36363 

349  09090 

21818181 

174-54545 

87-27272 

43  63636 

21-81818 

Avoirdupois. 

145-83333 

87-60000 

43-75000 


Eleven -twelfths  fine  mUdj 
one-twelfth  alloy,  or  aed> 
mal  finenesB  -91666 


Thirty  •  seven  •  fortieths  fine 
silver,  three-fortiethsalloT, 
or  decimal  finenan  ^dSS. 


]  Mixed  metal : — Copper,  95 
parts ;  tin,  4  pa^ ;  and 
zinc,  I  part. 


The  only  coins  struck  at  the  Sydney,  Melbourne,  and  Perth  Mints  are  of 
gold,  though  silver  and  bronze  of  English  coinage  are  also  issued  at 
Sydney  and  Melbourne.     The  amounts  of  silver  and  bronze  issued  daring 
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1902  were,  at  the  Sydney  Mint,  sflver,  ^61 1,800,  and  bronze,  £3,000;  and 
lit  the  Melbourne  Mint,  £16,065  and  £1,430  respectively.  No  silver  or 
bronze  coin  had  been  issued  at  the  Perth  Mint  up  to  the  end  of  1902. 
The  Sydney  Branch  of  the  Royal  Mint  was  opened  on  the  14th  May, 
1855,  the  Melbourne  Branch  on  the  l-2th  June,  1872,  and  a  third 
branch  was  established  at  Perth  on  the  20th  June,  1899.  The  amount 
of  gold  received  for  coinage  np  to  the  end  of  1902,  at  the  Sydney  Mint, 
tras  27,807,912  oz.,  valued  at  £102,914,214;  the  amount  received  at 
the  Melbourne  Mint  to  the  same  date  was  25,762,522  oz.,  valued  at 
£101,742,228 ;  while  at  the  Perth  Branch  the  amount  received  was 
2,877,264  oz ,  the  value  being  £10,228,251. 

The  following  table  shows  the  quantity  of  gold  received  into  the  three 
Mints  to  the  end  of  1902,  the  metal  received  from  outside  sources 
being  distinguished  from  that  locally  produced  : — 


Where  produced. 

Sydney  Mint. 

Melbourne  Mint 

Perth  Mint. 

New  South  Wales  

oz. 

9,765,788 

1,443,182 

12,934,014 

86,299 

12,709 

94,341 

3,160,442 

50,104 

261,033 

OZ. 

117.279 

18,670,392 

11,956 

617,674 

2,676,046 

975,864 

2,472,534 

209,691 

11,087 

OZ. 

Victoria     

10 

Queensland  

Soath  Australia ,.  ... 

21 

Western  Australia 

2,877,034 

Tasmania 

New  Zealand  

Other  Ck>i]ntrie8 

174 

Old  CJoin,  etc 

16 

Total 

27,807,912 

25,762,522 

2,877,264 

The  total  value  of  gold  raised  in  Australasia  to  the  end'  of  1902  was 
£475,759,982,  of  which  amount  45  per  cent,  passed  through  the  Sydney, 
Melbourne,  and  Perth  Mints. 

The  following  table  shows  the  amount  of  gold  coin  and  bullion  issued 
by  each  Mint  to  the  end  of  1902  : — 


Mint 

Sovereigns. 

Half-sovereigns.        BtOlion. 

1 

Total  Value  of 

Coin  and  Bullioa 

issoed. 

Sydney 

£ 
96,501,600 
94,257,340 
9,756,636 

£ 
2,900,500 
647,362 
59.688 

£ 
3,286,031 
6,923,430 

407,245 

£ 

102,697,031 

101.728,132 

10,222,469 

Melbourne  , 

Perth    

Total    

200,514,376 

3,516,550 

10,616,706 

214,647.632 

The  quantity  of  gold  received  into  the  Svdney  Mint  in  1902  was 
796,327  oz.,  valued  at  £2,874,297,  of  which  only  167,215  oz.,  or  about 
21   jwr  cent,   was  the  produce  of  New   South   Wales.     Queensland 
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contributed  502,403  oz.,  or  about  63  per  cent  of  the  whole,  while  of  the 
remainder,  113,254  oz.  came  from  New  Zealand,  and  9,448  oz.  from  | 
Tasmania.  The  amount  of  gold  received  into  the  Melbourne  Mint  for 
the  same  year  was  1,142,243  oz.,  of  which  825,335  oz.,  or  72  per  cent, 
was  the  produce  of  Victoria,  while  55,387  oz.  came  from  Western 
Australia,  notwithstanding  the  fact  that  the  Perth  Mint  was  opened  on 
the  30th  June,  1899 ;  and  185,848  oz.  were  the  produce  of  New  Zealand. 
With  the  exception  of  230  oz.  the  whole  of  the  gold  coined  at  the  Perth 
Mint  was  the  produce  of  Western  Australia. 

The  gold  coins  issued  from  the  Sydney  Mint  in  1902  consisted  of 
2,813,000  sovereigns  and  84,000  half-^sovereigns,  while  the  Melbourne 
Mint  issued  4,267,157  sovereigns,  and  th^  Perth  Mint,  4,289,122 
sovereigns  during  the  year. 

The  value  of  the  gold  coinage  issued  from  Sydney,  Melboame,  Perth^ 
and  London  Mints  duiing  the  year  1902  was  as  follows  : — 

Sydney  2,855,000 

Melbonme 4,267,157 

Perth 4,289,122 

London 6,908,000 

Besides  gold  coin,  the  Sydney  Mint  during  1902  issued  gold  bullion 
to  the  value  of  £2,553  ;  the  Melbourne  Mint  to  the  value  of  £195,410 ; 
and  the  Perth  Mint  to  the  value  of  £385,988. 

The  annual  report  of  the  Deputy-Master  of  the  Royal  Mint  for  190? 
shows  the  value  of  silver  coin  issued  to  and  withdrawn  from,  and  the 
value  of  bronze  coin  issued  to  each  of  the  Commonwealth  States  and 
New  Zealand  during  the  thirty-one  years  1872-1902,  to  have  been  as 
follows : — 


state. 

Silver  Colo. 

•Bronae  OaiD 

Issued.            Withdrawn.          Net  Issue. 

1                          1 

lamed. 

New  South  Wales 

£ 

1,034.700 

1,036,150 

267,245 

290.800 

111,950 

60,400 

£ 

203,467 

297,829 

4.750 

2,176 

3,927 

23,443 

£ 
831,233 
738,321 
262,495 
288,624 
108.023 

26,957 

51,360 

Victoria  

44,535 

Queensland 

3,650 

South  Australia 

14,065 

Western  Australia    

4,915 

Twimania .,...    ... 

1,320 

Commonwealth 

New  Zealand 

2,791.245 
287,035 

536,592 

2,255,653 
287,035 

119.835 
17,285 

Australasia    

3,078,280 

535,592 

2,542,688 

137,120 

•  From  1874. 

These  figures  show  a  net  annual  average  circulation  of  silTer  of 
£82,022  and  of  bronze  of  £4,728,  but  no  allowance  is  made  in  the  fignirs 
for  coin  brought  to  the  states  or  taken  away  by  passengers. 
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Complete  information  regarding  worn  coin  is  not  available  for  the 
Melbourne  Mint ;  the  following  figures,  therefore,  refer  to  Sydney  only. 
From  1873,  when  the  Mint  first  received  worn  silver  coin,  until  1902,  the 
amount  of  silver  withdrawn  from  circulation  was  of  the  nominal  value 
of  £212,263.  The  actual  weight  aftermelting  was  680,297  oz.,  and  the 
corresponding  weight  of  new  coinage  would  be  771,862  oz.  The  loss 
while  the  coins  were  in  circulation  was  therefore  91,565  oz.,  the  average 
loss  being  11*9  per  cent.  From  1876  to  1902  gold  coin  of  the  nominal 
value  of  £826,700  was  received  at  the  Sydney  Mint  for  recoinage,  and 
was  found  to  have  an  actual  value  of  £823,933.  The  loss  amounted, 
therefore,  to  £2,767,  or  0-33  per  cent 

As  has  already  been  pointed  out,  standard  silver  consists  of  '925  pure 
metal  and  '075  alloy.  A  pound  troy  of  standard  silver  is  coined  into 
sixty-six  shillings ;  that  is  to  say,  ll'l  ounces  of  fine  metal  produce  coin 
to  the  value  of  £3  6s.  The  average  price  of  silver  during  1902  was 
2s.  0|d.  per  ounce,  which  for  11*1  ounces  gives  the  sum  of  £1  2s.  3|d. ;  so 
that,  after  making  due  allowance  for  Mint  expenses  and  loss  entailed 
by  abrasion  of  the  coinage,  it  is  evident  that  the  British  Government 
derives  a  fairly  large  profit  from  the  silver  coin  issued  to  Australasia. 
This  explains  why  the  Governments  of  New  South  Wales  and  Victoria. 
have  approached  the  Imperial  authorities  for  permission  to  coin  silver 
to  the  value  required  for  circulation  in  the  States.  With  the  present 
limited  population  of  Australasia,  however,  it  is  doubtful  whether  the 
profits  would  do  more  than  pay  for  the  outlay  necessary  in  connection 
with  the  minting. 

Life  Assurance. 

All  the  states  save  New  South  Wales  have  special  laws  regulating 
the  business  of  life  assurance.  Except  that  of  Queensland,  the  Life 
Assurance  Acts  require  yearly  statements  to  be  made  showing  the  total 
business  of  companies  in  operation,  and  also  certain  particulars  regarding 
the  transactions  within  their  own  state,  and  the  Western  Australian 
Act  also  enforces  particulars  of  the  business  in  each  of  the  other  states. 
In  New  South  Wales  no  special  law  has  been  passed,  and  companies 
doing  this  class  of  business  are  either  registered  under  the  Companies 
or  Friendly  Societies  Act,  or  incorporated  by  special  Act.  In  the  other 
states  the  Acts  regulating  the  business  of  life  assurance  deal  chiefly 
with  deposits  to  be  made  by  companies  commencing  business,  and  with 
returns  of  business  transacted.  In  no  province  are  the  full  returns 
officially  published ;  nevertheless,  interesting  and  valuable  reports  are 
prepared  and  circulated  by  several  of  the  companies,  and  all  information 
reasonably  to  be  desired  is  given  in  their  pages.  Other  companies 
pursue  a  different  course,  and  disclose  very  few  particulars  of  their 
business.  However,  from  such  sources  as  are  available,  the  information 
contained  in  the  following  pages  has  been  compiled. 

Of  the  twenty-two  companies  doing  ordinary  and  industrial  business 
in  the  states,  eight  have  their  head-offices  in  New  South  Wales,  six  in 
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Victoria,  one  in  South  Australia,  two  in  New  Zealand,  one  in  the  United 
Kingdom,  three  in  the  United  States,  and  one  in  Canada.  Some  of  the 
British  companies  have  agencies  in  the  states,  principally  for  the  collec- 
tion of  renewal  premiums  on  policies  effected  in  the  United  Kingdom,, 
but  as  particulars  of  the  business  in  the  states  are  not  available,  liieee 
companies  liave  also  been  excluded.  The  Mutual  Assurance  Society  of 
Victoria  was  amalgamated  with  the  National  Mutual  Life  Associatian 
at  the  beginning  of  1897,  and  consequently  the  figures  in  the  tables  show 
the  transactions  of  the  new  company.  The  particulars  in  re^>eot  of  the 
Victoria  Life  and  General  Insurance  Company  and  the  Adelaide  Life 
Assurance  and  Guarantee  Company  have  been  omitted  in  this  issue,  as 
the  information  available  in  regard  to  them  is  incompleta 

The  results  of  the  latest  published  actuarial  investigations  of    the 
various  societies  are  appended  : — 


InfftHution. 


of 
Vahuktioo. 


Dttteof  ImI 
Valuation. 


Netxir 
Present 


T&iml 


Australian  Mutual  Provident  Society    1849 

Mutual  Life  Association  of  Australasia 1869 

City  Mutual  Life  Assurance  Society  (Ltd.)  . .    1879 
*Citixen8'  Life  Assurance  Company  (Ltd.)   . .    1886 

Standard  Life  Association  (Ltd.) 1890 

Australian  Metropolitan  Life  Assurance  Ckun 

pany  (Ltd.) 

Australian  Alliance  Assurance  Company 

National  Mutual  Life  Association  of   Aus- 
tralasia (Ltd.)    

Australian   Widows'  Fund   Life    Assurance! 

Society  (Ltd.) 18T1 

Colonial  Mutual  Life  Assurance  Society  (Ltd.)  1874 
Australasian  Temperance  and  (General  Mutual 

Life  Assurance  Society  (Ltd.)  

Peo|4e'8  Prudential  Assurance Conipany(Ltd.) 

Phoenix  Mutual  Provident  Society  (Ltd.) 

New  Zealand  (Government  Life   Insurance 

Department    

Provident  and  Industrial  Insurance  Company 

of  New  Zealand 

Liverpool,  London,   and  Globe    Insurance 

(yompany 

Independent  Order  of  Foresters 

Equitable   Life   Assurance  Society   of   the 

United  States 

New  York  life  Insurance  Company  . . . 
Mutual  Life  Insurance  Company  of  New  York 


1895 
1802 


I860 


1876 
1896 
1902 

1870 

1869 

18S6 

isn 


1845 
1843 


peroent. 
8*  (a) 
4    lo) 
4    (0 

§..(qji 

4   (q) 
8i(t) 

^.% 

I 

8*(t) 

4(q) 

m 

8.fti.4(a) 

1:^ 


81  Dec., 
31   „ 
81   „ 

\r... 

1902 
1899 
1900 
1902 

£ 

18.160,160 

1.234.990 

199.888 

663,814 

8iAu{r., 
81  Dec, 

1900 
1900 

•8,347 
£98,106 

80  Sept. 

,1901 

3.063.319 

31  Oct. 
SlDec.. 

1901 
1899 

1,418.609 
2.071,679 

30  Sept. 
SlAu«r. 

,1900 
,1901 

•233.142 
•-S.286 

SlDec.. 

1902 

8,214,4« 

80  June 

1899 

7,m 

SlDec., 

81    M 

1808 
1897 

4,891,268 
7,160,842 

81  „ 

81    M 

81  .. 

1908 
1902 
1902 

58.487.632 
66,141.163 
64.536,644 

19,246,287 

1,S72,3M 

211,4tt» 

t22,9T« 

S,399,2S1 

1.527.5aK 
2,3»1,S8S 

^260,751 
tt«,«4: 

1 

8,882.817 

ttlt,39«lSSl 

I 

78.865,78^ 
M,S9a,44» 
78,6Sa;2n 


(a)  Annual.       (t)  Triennial.       (q)  (^rinquennial.       (d)  DecenniaL 
*  Ordinary  branch  only.  t  E2xoluslve  of  Fire,  Marine,  and  Ouanurtee  branches* 

t  Includes  assets  of  Industrial  branch.      §  The  first  investigation  will  be  mads  In  June,  199A. 
I  Informatioo  not  available.  •*  Inolndes  Industrial  braaeh. 

ft  Includes  Industrial  and  Medksal  Benefit  brAuohes.  tt  Indodes  Five  t 


The  net  or  present  liability  represents  the  present  value  ol  the  sums 
assured  in  respect  of  whole  life  and  endowment  assurance,  reversioDarr 
bonuses,  endowments,  and  annuities  in  force  at  date  of  valuation, 
the  present  value  of  the  future  pure  premiums  thereon. 
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Of  the  twenty-t\ro  companies^  tweJve  are  mn^tial,  and  tjio  remainder 
are  what  is  termed  in  insurance  parlance  "  mixed  " — that  is,  proprietarj 
compeoiies  dividing  profits  with  the  policy-holders.  Six  of  the  institu- 
tions also  transact  industrial  business,  while  one  company  also  under- 
takes fire,  marine,  and  guarantee  risks,  and  another  does  guarantee  as  well 
as  life  business.  Most  of  the  oflSces  have  representatiyes  in  all  the  states. 
TTuree  institutions  have  extended  their  operations  to  London,  and  tw« 
also  to  South  Africa.  The  New  Zealand  Government*  institutioii  does 
not  transact  any  business  outside  that  colony. 

The  following  table  grres  the  poMctea  in  force  and  the  sums  assured 
in  each  society  at  the  close  of  1902.  The  item  "  Sums  assured''  means 
the  sums  payable,  exclusive  of  reverMonary  bonuses,  at  death,  or  o& 
attaining  a  certain  age,  or  at  death  before  that  age  : — 


Institution. 


PoUoiwin 

force, 
exclumve 

Qt 

Annuities. 


Awunuocea. 


Sams 
Assured, 
exclusive 

of 
Bonusea 


Bonus 
Additions. 


ToteL 


AmiiiaL 
Premium 
Incomes 


AmtnJiMt  Mutual  Prevideii  t  SMictj 

Mataal  Ufe  Assooiation  eg  AuafaraJnsw 

Caty  M«teal  Life  Assuranoe  Society  (Ltd.)  . . 

jCitifleoA*  Ule  Assanuoe  Company  (Ltd.)  . . 

LStaodard  LiXe  Association  (Ltd.) 

R  Anrtralian  Metropolitan  Liie  Assurance  Com- 
pany (Ltd.) 

Ai20faralian  Alliance  Assurance  Company  .... 

National  Mutual  Life  Association  of  Austral- 
a8ia(Ltd.)  

AnBtraUaa  Widows'   Fund   Life  Assurance 
8ooli^(LW.) 

Colonial  Mutual  Life  Assurance  Society  (Ltd. ) 

I  Australasian  Tempofance  and  General  Mu- 
tual Life  Assurance  Society  (Ltd.)  


Peof^sPrudential  Assurance  Coootpany  (Ltd.) 

PboBoix  Mutual  PvovUent  Sodety  (Ud.) . 

Itew  Zealand   Qovemment    lift  lUBurance 
Department    


No. 
176,012 


10,922 

83,604 

1,573 

986 
1,064 

60,082 


Provident  and  Imkntrial  Insuraaoe  Obmpany 
of  Kew  Zealand 


^Liverpool,  LoiidoD»  and  Globe  Insurance 
Company 


tl&dopendent  Order  of  Foreston. 

IbmitaUe   Lile  Assurance  Society  of  the 
United  States. 


X  Matnid  Life  Insurance  Company  of  New  York 
tS««  Toik  Ule  lanuranoe  Company    


88,900 

10,876 
177 

f 

42,106 

H 

904 
2,1«7 

13,480  I 
Mil  I 

4,400  1 


£ 

60,768»68» 
6,816,259 
1,389,506 
4,608,160 
159,327 

n,907 
871,341 

11,336,347 

5,025,229 
10,420^684 

1,612,740 
12,400 

1 

9,806,572 
H 

878,668 
344,890 

5,£05,491 
2472,484 
2,017,141 


£ 
19,046,846. 

44,711 

146,318 

478 

919 
38,407 

728,160 

168.406 
826,480 

12,488 


1 

IT 


£ 
60^811,985 

1,434,219 

4,753,478 

159,806 

78,826 
404,748 

12,064,507 

5,193,636 
10,746,114 

1J525,173 

t 

ir 

10,784,660 

If 

IF 
IT 
If 


202,406 

63,64» 

181,415 

7,467 

8^08» 
11,488 

371,943 

185,606 
826,877 

58,69r 

\ 

296,873 

If: 

»,961 
«i261 

ir 

199^86% 
77,649 


X  Australasian  business  only.      |l  Ordinary  branch  only.      If  Not  available. 
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The  following  table  shows  the  assurances  in  force  at  the  close  of  eadiof 
the  last  three  years  : — 


Institution. 

Amount  Assured,  excluding  Bonuses 
and  Annuities. 

1900.         1         190L 

1902. 

£ 

47,706,766 

6,179,678 

1,274,166 

8,662,684 

98,997 

18,671 

431,892 

10,948,604 

4,742,674 

10,418,388 

1,862,686 

• 

9,697,036 

• 

• 

« 
4,284,266 
1,747,814 
2,212,088 

£ 

49,866,666 

6,601,686 

1,885,716 

4,173,665 

§156,317 

75,458 

899,271 

11,386,347 

5,026,229 

10,420,684 

1,407,879 

• 
9,742,102 

• 

• 

• 
4,729,161 
1,860,500 
2,380,404 

£ 

60,768,589 
6,816,230 

Mutual  Life  Association  of  AustnUasia  

City  Mutual  Life  Assurance  Society  (Ltd.) 

1,389,508 

t  Citizens*  Life  Assurance  Company  (titd.)' 

4,608.160 

JStandard  Life  Association  (Ltd.) 

1604S7 

t  AustraUan  Metropolitan  Life  Assurance  (^nipany(Ld.) 

Australian  Alliance  Assurance  (^mpany    

National  Mutual  Life  Association  of  AustralasU  (Ltd.) 
Australian  Widows'  Fund  Life  Assurance  Society  (Ltd.) 

Colonial  Mutual  Ufe  Assurance  Society  (Ltd.) 

t  Australasian   Temperance  and  General  Mutual  Life 
Assurance  Society  (Ltd.) 

77.90: 

371,341 

11,336^7 

6.02542» 

10,420,684 

1,612.740 
12,400 

9,896,572 

• 

People's  Prudential  Assurance  Company  (Ltd.) 

Phoenix  Mutual  Provident  Society  (Ltd.) 

New  Zealand  Government  Life  Insurance  Department 
Provident  and  Industrial  Insuranoe  Company  of  New- 

Li  verpool,  London,  and  Globe  Insuranoe  (^mpany   . . 
Independent  Order  of  Foresters  

873,658 
944,800 

6.905,401 
2.017.141 
2.472,434 

Equitable  Ufe  Assurance  Society  of  the  United  States 

Mutual  Life  Insurance  Company  of  New  York 

•  New  York  Life  Insurance  Company  

*  Information  not  available,  t  Australasian  business  only,  but  inclusive  of  bonus  additions,  except 
for  the  Mutual  Life  of  New  York  in  1900  and  1901.  and  the  New  York  Life  Company  In  1901,  for 
which  the  information  relating  to  bonuses  is  not  available,     t  Ordinary  branch  only.    (  Jane,  1901 

The  receipts  of  the  societies  are  chiefly  represented  by  the  collections 
from  premiums  on  policies  and  the  interest  arising  from  investments  of 
the  accumulated  funds;  while  payments  on  account  of  claims,  surrenders, 
cash  bonuses,  and  expenses  of  management  chiefly  comprise  the  disburse 
ments.  The  receipts  and  disbursements  during  1902  of  each  society 
having  its  head  office  in  Australasia  were  as  follow  : — 


InsUtution. 

Receipts. 

Ejcpenditure. 

Excess 

Receipts 

(Addition  to 

FundsX 

Australian  Mutual  Provident  Society  

£ 

2,609,729 

287,399 

63,746 

197,424 

36.960 

12,698 

35,965 

583,149 

253,661 

429,263 

78,932 

12,484 

12,666 

1,407 

66 

451,848 

12,242 

£ 

1,696,180 

182,152 

69,352 

62,271 

80,730 

22,909 

23,274 

387,804 

194,467 

818,306 

43,199 
41,681 
13,066 
1,743 
18,423 
353,946 

11,289 

»14,5» 
105,2*: 

Mutual  Life  Association  of  Australasia   

City  Mutual  Life  Assurance  Society  (Ltd.) 

^Citizens'  Life  Assurance  Company  (Ltd.) 

4,SH 
136,153 

IStandard  Life  Association  (Ltd.) 

6,180 
tlCfU 

7,691 
106,345 
59,194 
110,660 

S0.73S 

^Australian  Metropolitan  Life  Assurance  Company  (Ld.) 

Australian  Alliance  Assurance  Company    

National  Mutual  Life  AssociaUon  of  Australasia  (Ltd.) 
Australian  Widows*  Fund  life  Assurance  Society  (Ltd.) 

Colonial  Mutual  Life  Assurance  Society  (Ltd.) 

•Australasian  Temperance  and  General  Mutual  Life 
Assurance  Society  (Ltd.) 

Victoria  Life  and  General  Insurance  Company 

People's  Prudential  Assurance  Company  (Ltd.) 

Phoenix  Mutual  Provident  Society  (Ltd.)   

t».2*r 

t490 
t336 

Adelaide  Life  Assurance  and  Guarantee  Company 

New  Zealand  Government  Life  Insurance  Department 

Prondent  and  Industrial  Insurance  Company  of  New 

Zealand ^.. 

tl8,3S: 
97,40i 

1,005 

Total  £ 

4,973,989 

3.364,729 

1.609,260 

•Ordinary  branch  only. 


t  Decrease. 


2  Includes  Industrial  Branch. 
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The  aggregate  receipts  and  disbursements  of  the  seventeen  Austra- 
lasian institutions  during  1902  were  as  follow  : — 


Reoeipts. 

Expenditure. 

£ 

874,629 
8,066,086 

88,140 
1,448,646 

11,689 

Claims    

£ 

1,919,970 

New 

Surrenders    

488,074 

Renewals 

Annuities 

68,417 

Consideration  for  Annuities 

Interest  

Expenses  

98,111 

688,497 

Other  Receipts  (Rents,  etc)   

tion.  Reserves,  etc r 

101,660 

Ttotal 

.. 

Total £ 

4,978,989 

8,864,729 

The  basis  of  the  valuation  of  the  various  companies  operating  in 
Australia  and  New  Zealand  has  been  shown  on  a  previous  page.  It 
will  be  seen  that  the  assumed  rate  of  interest  is  either  3|  or  4  per  cent., 
while  the  actual  rate  earned  on  the  average  amount  of  funds  for  last 
year  was  4*45  per  cent.,  so  that  there  is  still  a  good  margin  above 
valuation  rates.  The  question  of  the  earnings  of  investments  is  one  of 
great  concern  both  to  insurers  and  insured,  and  the  following  table 
covering  the  last  fifteen  years,  will  show  the  downward  tendency  of 
interest  during  that  period  : — 

i  rate  of  interest 


Year. 

1888. 

1889. 

1890. 

1891. 

1892 

1893. 

1894. 

1895. 

1896. 

1897. 

1898. 

1899. 

1900. 

1901. 

1902. 


verasperatt 
reimsed  on  mean 
funds. 

Per  oent. 

6-91 
5-96 
5-81 
6-96 
6-80 
6-66 
6-44 
6-35 
615 
4-77 
4-73 
4-58 
4-47 
4-46 
4-45 
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Assets  and  Liabilities  of  Assurance  Companies. 

The  societies  publish  aimnmlly  a  statement  of  assets  and  liabilitieB, 
with  the  object  of  showing  the  distribution  of  the  accumulated  funds 
and  the  amount  placed  to  commercial  reserve.  The  rotum  is,  however, 
in  no  way  connected  with  the  valuation  balance-sheet  prepared  at  the 
date  of  the  actuarial  investigation.  The  assets  and  liabilities  for  each 
institution,  for  the  financi^  year  of  1902,  were  as  shown  in  the 
subjoined  table  : — 


Institution. 


Is! 


5.^  si 


Total. 


Liabilities. 


15" 

"5-5  6 


T^tal. 


Australian       Mutual       Provident 

Society 

Mutual  Life  Association  t>f  Austral- 


Society 


aty  Mutual  life 

(Ltd.) 

^Citizens'  Life  AssoraDce  Companv 

(Ltd.) 

^Standard  Life  Association  (Ltd.). . 
(Aiutralian  Metropolitan  Life  As- 

sumnce  Company  (Ltd.) 

fAustralian     Alnance    Assurance 

CoHipaiiy 
National  Mutual  Life  Association 

of  Australasia  (Ltd.) 
JkMstraliaii  Widows'  Fund  IaIo  As- 
surance Society  (Ltd.) 
Colonial    Mutual    Life   Assurance 

Society  (Ltd.) 
Australasian      Temperance     and 

General  Mutual  life  Assurance 

Society  (Ltd.) 
Victoria  Life  and  Geneml  iasarance 

Company 

People's  Prudential  Assumatce  Com- 
pany (Ltd.) 

PhoDnix  Mutual  Provident  Society 

(Ltd.) 

^Adelaide    Life     Assurance    and 

Guarantee  Company 
New    Zealand    Govenunent    life 

Insurance  Department 
Provident  and  Industria]  Insurance 

Company  of  New  Zealand 


£ 

13,093,917 

051,814 

181,396 

272,1«9 
917 

1^20 

967^15 

2,»6,172 

l,138,0i9 

1,387,472 

140,893 

148,601 

3,885 


5,810 
2,416,271 


£ 

6,151,370 

698,024 

108^531 

SiCMKO 
25,242 

a6,7«4 

280,386 

1,295,819 
455,848 

1,328,539 

185,210 

167,225 

5,878 

728 

28,160 

1,057,803 

27»769 


£ 

19,245,287 

1,649,338 

239,926 

€82,739 
26,159 

I       88,584 

I     497,701 

'  8,501,«91 

1,588,397 

2^16,011 

326,108 

815,826 

9.763 

728 

28,470 

3,474,184 

27,769 


£ 

18,774,641 
1,688,989 


62C755 

12,528 

14,7S8 

257,469 

3,460,<n 

1,577,753 

2,620,862 

284.448 

22Q»600 

4»fiSl 

706 

10,400 

3,882,817 

6,t63 


£ 

470,646 

10,899 

1,530 

5,1094 
13,681 

28,786 

310,232 

121,620 

10,644 

95,140 

41,655 

95.226 

4,032 

20 

17,820 

91,317 

I 
21,49C  < 


£ 

19,245,287 

1,049,888 

2881,926 

«82,7I0 
26,158 

88»SS4 

S,691,«l 
1,588,287 
2,716,011 

326,108 

315,826 

9,763 

728 

28,470 

3,474,184 

27,759 


Total  . 


22,250,470  |12,158,446  |S4,406,916 


88,182,919  1,275,997    84,408,916 


*  Ordinary  branch  oi^.      f  Inclusive  of  fire.  Marine,  and  Guaruitee  BrsMolMS,  which  cannot  be 
separated.        §  Indvsive  of  the  Industrial  Branch.       ^  Inclusive  of  Oaarantee  Branch. 
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Loans  on  mortgages  and  policies  represent  about  two-thirds  of  the 
total  assets,  and  in  former  years  the  investment  of  funds  was  almost 
ezcliuively  confined  to  these  securities;  but  lately  the  operationa  in 
Government  stocks,  municipal  loans,  and  other  securities  and  shares 
have  greatly  inoraaaed.  The  remaining  items  require  no  special  com* 
mxHit,  except  loans  on  pers(»ial  security,  combined  with  life  assurance. 
Invettments  of  this  character  are  unusual  in  Australasia,  and  are 
deoveasing  each  year,  the  amount  invested  aggregating  <mly  £47,248. 
In  aome  of  the  states  the  companies  are  obliged  by  law  to  deposit 
certain  sanu  with  the  Treasury  as  a  guarantee  of  good  faith,  and  the 
amount  so  lodged  is  included  either  under  the  head  of  €rOvemmenl> 
securities  or  of  deposits. 


ExPBNSBs  OF  Mai^agement  of  Assurance  Companies. 

The  ratio  of  expenses  of  management  to  premium  income  and  gross 
receipts  must  necessarily  vary  according  to  the  age  of  the  society  and 
the  proportion  of  new  business  transacted.  The  figures  are  given  for 
what  they  are  worth.  That  a  more  exact  comparison  cannot  be  made  is 
the  fault  of  certain  companies  which  fail  to  make  a  complete  disclosure 
of  their  afiairs,  and  do  not  distribute  their  expenses  of  management  so 
that  the  cost  of  new  business  may  be  distinguished  from  that  of  old 
business  ;  the  reports  of  other  companies  are  imequallod  in  any  part  of 
the  world : — 


Institution. 


ExpeaMS  U  Ihinignment. 


Amoont. 


Proportion  to— 


Premium 


Oroes 
Receipts. 


AMtnOiMi  Mutnl  ProTUsBt  Sedety 

Jtutual  life  Association  of  Australasia   

Ctty'  Mutual  life  Assurance  Society  (Ltd.) 

«alti«Mw' life  AssunDoe  Company  (Ltd.) 

tStandard  Life  Association  (Ltd.) I 

i Australian  Metropolitan    Life  Assnraooe  CMnpany, 

(litd.) I 

f  Anstcalian  Allianoe  Assurance  Company I 

Knttaoal  Mutual  life  AsseeialiioB  of  A«8tnilasia  (Ltd.)| 
Australian  Widows'  Fund  Life  Assuraoee  Society  (Ltd.) 

Colonial  Mutual  LIfef  Assurance  Society  (Ltd.) 

MastniasiaD  TeBapeianoe  aad  Oeaeral  Mutual  Lifej 

AsBoraiice  Sooisty  (Ltd.) I 

Victoria  life  and  Geaeral  Inaonmce  Ooaxpaiiy ! 

People's  Prudential  Assurance  Company  (Ltd. ) I 

PluBoix  Mutual  Provident  Society  (Ltd.) 

irtehidfe  life  Assuranoe  aad  qoaeaatee  Company — I 
N«w  Zealand  Government  Life  Insuranoe  Deparouentl 

"     ^    Industrial    Insuranoe   Company   of   New, 


£ 

66,046 
14,717 
27,683 
28,129 

12,708 
2,742 
100,020 
60,7n 
80,102 

18,640 
1,686 
6,294 
1,314 


6,704 


percent. 
18-16 
2610 
28-78 
16*76 
77-26 

109-36 
10-70 
28-6fi 

27-88 
24-71 

8010 
42-18 
61*16 
97-26 

t 

1971 

66-69 


per  cent. 
9r7B 
19*81 
28-«» 
13-96 
7611 

100-04 

7^62 

17-16 

20*02 

18*66 

28*21 
12*35 
50-00 
«3'89 

*18-27* 

54*76 


•  Ordinary  Branch  only.  t  Included  in  expenses  of  Guarantee  Branch. 

X  lachidMi  Industrial  Branch.  4  Ufe  brandi  only. 
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Assurance  in  various  Countries. 

The  average  amount  assured  per  policy  for  each  state,  and  for  the 
United  Eangdom,  Canada,  and  the  United  States,  is  given  in  the 
following  table.  The  figures  in  certain  instances  are  probably  somewhat 
overstated,  as  all  the  companies  do  not  show  complete  returns  of  the 
business  in  each  state ;  but  the  results  may  be  taken  as  a  fair  estimate 
for  each  province.  The  Australasian  business  of  the  American  institu- 
tions excluded  from  the  previous  returns,  has  been  included  for  the 
purpose  of  establishing  the  Australian  averages,  but  the  industrial 
business  has  been  excluded : — 

Average  Average  Premium 
Country.                               Sum  assured  per  £100  of 

per  Policy.  Assurance. 

£  £    8.    d. 

AuBtralasia    267  3    3    8 

New  South  Wales    280  3    2    0 

Victoria 233  3    3  10 

Queensland    299  2  19    6 

South  Australia    232  3    5    5 

Western  Australia  300  2  19    9 

Tasmania  254  3    3    2 

NewZeaUnd 244  3    0  11 

United  Kingdom 323  

United  States ......"  441  

Canada 330  

The  average  amount  of  assurance  per  head  of  population  was,  in 
Australasia,  ^24  ;  in  Canada,  £18 ;  in  the  United  Kingdom,  X16  ;  and 
in  the  United  States  £20 ;  while  the  average  number  of  policies  per 
thousand  of  population  was,  in  Australasia,  92  ;  in  Canada,  56  ;  in  the 
United  Kingdom,  49  ;  and  in  the  United  States,  46. 

The  average  policy  is  scarcely  a  fair  measure  of  thrift  In  these 
states  mutual  assurance  is  the  rule,  and  members  of  the  various  societtes 
have  acquired  large  bonus  additions.  The  average  existing  policy, 
including  reversionary  bonus,  of  the  Australasian  companies,  on  the 
31st  December,  1902,  was  £286,  as  compared  with  the  £257  shown  in 
the  comparative  table. 

It  would  seem  that  the  practice  of  assuring  life  is  much  more 
prevalent  in  Australasia  than  in  any  of  the  other  countries  instanced ; 
and  although  the  average  sum  assured  by  each  policy  is  less,  the  number 
of  policies  is  so  much  greater,  as  compai*ed  with  the  population,  that  the 
amount  assured  per  inhabitant  is  considerably  higher. 
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Industrial  Assurance. 

In  addition  to  the  ordinary  life  transactions  mentioned  in  the  fore 
going  tables,  a  large  industrial  business  has  grown  up  during  the  past 
few  years.  The  policies  in  this  class  are  usually  for  small  amounts,  and 
the  premiums  are,  in  most  cases,  payable  weekly  or  monthly.  The 
assurances  may  be  effected  on  the  lives  of  infants  and  adults,  and  the 
introduction  of  this  class  of  business  has  proved  of  great  benefit  to  the 
industrial  population. 

As  already  mentioned  there  are  four  of  the  Australasian  companies 
previously  dealt  with  which  combine  industrial  with  ordinary  business, 
while  two  limit  their  operations  to  industrial  and  medical  benefit 
transactions.  The  balance-sheets  of  these  companies,  however,  do  not 
show  sufficient  information  to  admit  of  making  a  satisfactory  comparison 
of  the  business  transacted,  as,  in  some  cases,  the  two  branches  are  not 
treated  separately.  At  the  close  of  1902,  the  business  in  force  of  the 
six  companies  showing  transactions  in  the  industrial  branch,  was  as 
follows : — 


Companj. 

Date. 

No.  of 
Policiea. 

Sum 
Assured. 

Annual 
Premiums 

Citizens*  Life  Assurance  Company, 
Ltd. 

31  Dec,   1902 

198,837 

4,197,153 

£ 
181,172 

ral    Mutual     Life     Assurance 
Society,  Ltd. 

31  Dec,    1902 

54,990 

1,060,825 

61,358 

Standard  Life  Association,  Ltd.    ... 

31  Dec,   1902 

21,898 

395,123 

29,101 

Australian  Metropolitan  Life  Assur- 
ance Company,  Ltd. 

31  Dec,    1902 

8,656 

426,383 

12,555 

People's  Prudential  Assurance  Com- 
pany, Ltd. 

31  Dec,    1901« 

4,055 

109,449 

6,540 

Provident  Industrial  Insurance  Com- 
pany of  New  Zealand. 

31  Dec,    1902 

12,016 

305,880 

14,410 

Total 

298,452 

6,494,813 

304,136 

*  Latest  Available. 


It  will  thus  be  seen  that  the  average  amount  per  policy  for  these 
oompanies  was  about  i&21  15s.,  while  the  average  premium  per  policy 
amounted  to  £1  Os.  5d.  per  annum,  or  about  4|d.  per  week. 
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The  receipts  and  disbursements  of  the  companies  publishing  the 
information  are  given  below,  the  dates  to  which  the  figures  relate  being 
also  shown : — 


Company. 


Date. 


Beeeiptt. 

'  2^ 

i>^ 

^1 

m 

urre 
Divi 

lit 

cc 

O  IS  c 

3 

s 

1 

1 

4 

a:  5  « 

j;  S  * 

1 

I  !£.£.£. 

Citixens'  Life  Assurance  Com- '  81  i>qc,  1902   175,810  12,878  188,688 
pony,  Ltd. 


£.  £.  £. 

43,707      108,234    161,941 


AvBtralasian  T« 


noe   and 


T«mveranc 
General  Hutuoi  Life  Assur- 
ance Society,  Ltd. 
People's  Prudential  Assurance 

Company,  Ltd. 
Provident  and  Industrial  Insur- . 
ance    Company    of     New  I 
cafatnd. 
Total 


30  Sep.,    ISeS     67,0911  1,856  {  6pv547  I       8,925        46^30  I  56a» 


31  Aug.,  1903 
30  June,  1908 


12,313       371     12,684  | 
13,048^      424  ,  13,472 


1,225        •9,966  ,  11^91 
3,968         8,022  |  12,010 


268,862<   15,529   284,391<     57,845      172,452  !  230,297 

,1  1 


*  Includes  payments  to  medical  practitioners  and  chemists. 

The  figures  quoted  show  that  about  95  per  cent,  of  the  total  receipts 
consists  of  premiums,  the  other  sources  of  revenue  being  interest,  rent, 
fines,  &c.  With  regard  to  the  disbursements  it  will  be  noticed  that  a 
large  amomit  was  paid  for  expenses  of  management,  commission,  etc, 
the  proportions  under  this  head  being  : — 

Percentage  of 
Total  Income. 

Citizens'  Life  Assurance  Co.,  Ltd 57*4 

Australasiui  Temperaoce  and  General  Mutual 

Life  Assurance  Society,  Ltd 66'5 

People's  Prudential  Assurance  Co. ,  Ltd 78  '6 

Provident   and   Industrial   Insurance  Co.    of 

N.Z ..  59-5 


Percentage  of 
Premium  Income. 

61-6 

d8-3 
80-9 

61-5 


The  ezpeiues  of  all  societies  transacting  this  class  of  busiDess  are 
invariably  high,  as  a  large  staff  of  collectors  and  agents  have  to  be 
employed,  who  are  required  to  call  at  the  homes  of  the  assured  for  pay- 
ments, but  it  may  be  said  generally  that  the  above  ratios  compare  not 
unfavourably  with  those  of  old-established  societies  in  the  United 
Kingdom  and  the  United  States  of  America. 

A  distinctive  feature  of  the  liabilities  of  five  of  the  companies  (the 
Australasian  Temperance  and  General  is  purely  mutual)  is  the  amount 
of  share  capital  employed,  and  the  profits  genetally  provide  for  the 
pajrment  of  dividends  to  shareholders,  the  policy-hokiers,  as  a  rula,  boI 
being  entitled  to  participate.     A  complete  table  el  aa^ets  and  liabilities 
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oasmot  be  given,  but  the  paid-up  capital  at  the  latest  available  date  was 
as  follows : — 

£. 

Citizens'  Lile  Assurance  CompMiy,  Ltd 20,000 

Standard  Life  Association,  Ltd 12,500 

Australian  Metropolitan  life  Assurance  Co.,  Ltd 3,000 

People's  Prudential  Asaunince  Company,  Ltd. 4,721 

Provident  and  Lidustrial  Lisuraooe  Co.  of  N.Z 19,000 

PjtlENDLT   SOCIBTIBS. 

The  services  which  friendly  societies  directly  render  to  the  state  in 
enabling  the  labouring  classes  to  combine  for  the  making  of  due  pro- 
vision to  meet  unforeseen  demands  in  the  case  of  sictoess  or  death,  are 
clearly  recognised  by  the  Oovemments  of  the  various  states,  and  all 
such  societies  which  are  registered  according  to  law  are  granted  certain 
privil^es  in  consideration  of  the  important  part  which  they  play  ia  the 
social  welfare  of  the  community,  in  relieving  the  public  purse  of  claims 
whidi  would  otherwise  have  to  be  preferred  against  it,  and  in  maintain- 
ing the  independence  of  their  members  and  obviating  the  necessity  of 
those  members  accepting  aid  which  would  have  a  tendency  to  pau|)erise 
them.  The  Acts  regulating  the  operations  of  friendly  societies  in  the 
states  are  all  based  on  English  legislation;  and,  generally  speaking, 
the  following  privileges,  which  are  granted  to  members  of  sudi  societies 
in  the  state  of  New  South  Wales,  may  be  taken  as  typical  of  those 
enjoyed  in  Australasia  : — 

1.  A  registered  Society  can  legally  hold  land  and  other  kinds  xrf 

property  in  the  names  of  trustees,  sudi  property  pasaiiig  from 
one  ti'ustee  to  another  by  the  mere  fact  of  appointment ;  and 
can  carry  on  all  legal  proceedings  in  the  trustees^  names. 

2.  The  Society  has  a  remedy  «n  summary  conviction  wheawverany 

person — 

(a)  Obtains  possession   of  its  property  by  false  repre 

sentation  or  imposition  ; 

(b)  Having  possession  of  any  of  its  property,  withholds 

or  misapplies  it ; 

(c)  Wilfully  a|)plies  any  part  of  such  property  to  pur- 

poses otiier  than  those  expmssed  or  directed  hf  ikte 
rules  and  authorised  by  the  Act. 

3.  If  an  officer  of  the  Society  dies  or  beoomes  bankrupt  or  ineolv^eiit, 

or  if  an  execution  is  issued  against  him  whilst  he  has  money 
or  property  of  the  Society  in  his  possession  by  vtttifte  of  his 
office,  the  trustees  of  the  ^dety  are  entitled  to  claim  sudi 
money  or  property  in  preference  to  any  other  creditors. 

4.  The  documents  of  the  Society  are  £ree  item  ^5tai«^  dutj^ 
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6,  The  Society  can  admit  members  under  twenty-one  and  take 
from  them  binding  receipts,  which  would  otherwise  be  of  no 
effect. 

6.  If  it  invests  money  on  mortgage,  such  mortgages  can  be  dis- 

charged by  a  mere  endorsed  receipt  without  reconveyance. 

7.  Its  officers  are  legally  bound  to  render  account  and  give  up  all 

money  or  property  in  their  possession  on  demand  or  notice, 
and  may  be  compelled  to  do  so. 

8.  Disputes  can  be  legally  settled  according  to  the  Society's  own 

rules. 

9.  Members  of  registered  Friendly  Societies  have  the  privilege  of 

legally  insuring  money,  on  the  deaths  of  their  wives  and 
children,  for  their  funeral  expenses,  without  having  an  insur- 
able interest  in  their  lives. 

10,  Members  of  registered  Societies  may  dispose  at  death  of  sums 

payable  by  the  Society  by  written  nomination  without  a 
will ;  and  this  nomination  may  be  made  by  youths  of  sixteo!! 
who  cannot  make  a  will  till  they  are  twenty-one. 

11.  Where  there  is  no  will  and  no  nomination,  the  trustees  may 

distribute  sums  without  letters  of  administration  being  taken 
out  (a  person  doing  so  in  any  other  case  would  make  himself 
liable  for  the  debts  of  the  deceased). 

The  Acts  contain  provisions  inserted  with  the  object  of  securing  the 
solvency  of  the  societies.  In  most  of  the  states  these  prorvisions  have 
been  operative;  but  in  others  the  position  of  some  of  the  orders  is  not 
so  satisfactory  as  it  should  be. 

In  the  following  table  will  be  found  the  number  of  societies,  the 
number  of  lodges  or  branches  of  these  societies,  the  aggregate  number 
of  members,  the  total  amount  of  their  funds,  and  the  average  amount 
per  member  in  each  of  the  states.  The  figures  are  for  the  latest 
available  periods,  the  dates  being  set  forth  below  : — 


state. 

Date. 

Societies. 

Lodges 

or 

Branches. 

Members. 

Total 
Funds. 

Average 
Amount  of 
Funds  po- 

nemDer. 

New  South  Wales 

Victoria 

81  Dec,  1901 
81  Dea,  1901 
81  Dec..  1902 
81  Dec.,  1899 
31  Dec.,  1901 
81  Dec,  1901 

No. 
68 
29 
17 
Id 
•16 
18 

No. 
862 

1,132 
886 
474 
146 
159 

No. 
88,881 
100,783 
31,709 
48,048 
+9,919 
14,716 

£ 
745.405 
1,317,811 
290,919 
585,198 
53,142 
114,305 

£    B.    d. 
8    7    9 
18    1    6 

Qneenaland 

9    S    6 

South  Australia    

12    8    8 

Western  Australia   

Tasmania ■ .  r . 

6  7    2 

7  16    4 

CJommonwealth 

Nfm  Zimlnn^ 

si'ixec'iwi 

168 
12 

8,158 
445 

289,051 
41,286 

3,066,780 
804,753 

10  11    6 
19  10    4 

Australafria 

176 

8,603 

330,287 

8,861,688 

11  IS  10 

•  Exclusive  of  8  specially  authorised  societies.       f  Exclusive  of  honorary  members. 
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It  will  be  seen  from  the  foregoing  table  that,  taking  the  average 
amount  of  funds  per  member  as  the  basis  of  comparison,  New  Zealand 
occupies  first  position  with  the  sum  of  £19  10s.  4d. ;  Victoria  comes  next 
with  £13  Is.  6d.  ;  South  Australia  takes  third  place  with  £12  8s.  8d. 
per  member ;  Queensland  comes  next  with  £9  3s.  6d. ;  and  then 
follow  New  South  Wales  and  Tasmania  in  the  order  named,  with 
£8  7s.  9d.  and  £7  15s.  4d.  respectively;  Western  Australia  having  the 
smallest  amount,  viz.,  £5  7s.  2d.,  to  the  credit  of  each  individual 
member. 

Money  Orders. 

The  business  transacted  in  the  various  Postal  Departments  under  the 
system  of  money  orders  has  grown  to  very  large  dimensions.  This 
increase  is  due  mainly  to  the  greater  facilities  now  afforded  for  the 
transmission  of  money  by  this  method,  though  it  is  also  to  some  extent 
attributable  to  the  more  general  appreciation  of  the  system  by  the 
working  classes.  The  following  is  a  statement  of  the  business  transacted 
during  1902 :— 


state. 

Orders  issued. 

Number. 

Amount. 

Number. 

Amount 

New  South  Wales 

638,796 
217,634 
137,168 
78,041 
189,514 
121,397 

£ 
1,761,149 

706,791 

506,^90 

246,826 

768,751 

290,113 

545,861 
306,510 
105,556 
82,479 
85,700 
125,317 

£ 
1,812,063 

Victoria 

1,053,313 

Queensland     .............  .... 

400,042 
295,372 
372,689 
228,958 

South  Australia    

Western  Australia    

Tasmania    .. 

OnmmonwftAHh ......,,. 

1,282,550 
367,207 

4,280,620 
1,277,059 

1,251,423 
286,369 

4,162,437 
1,118,254 

New  Zealand 

Australasia 

1,649,757 

5,557,679 

1,537,792 

5,280,691 

The  average  amount  of  each  money  order  issued  was  £3  7s,  5d.,  and 
the  business  done  by  New  South  Wales  greatly  exceeded  that  of  any 
other  state.  The  average  value  of  money  orders  issued  in  the  Uniti^d 
Kingdom  during  1902  was  £3  Os.  5d. 
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Postal  Notes. 


Besftdes  the  money  orders  mentiimed  above,  a  By«t«Bi  of  postal  i 
is  in  farce  in  all  tbe  states.     The  notes  are  issiiad  for  fixed  amoiKfei^ 
▼aiying  from  Is.  to  20&     The  number  and  value  of  notes 
paid  during  1902  in  each  o£  the  states  ware  as  follows : — 


state. 

Notes  iMwd. 

Notes  paid. 

Number. 

Amount. 

Number. 

AmonD 

I^ew  South  Wales 

Victoria 

1,409,180 

1,387,039 

290,663 

296,997 

122,877 

77,665 

£ 
506,159 
508^1 
110,509 
102,112 
55,841 
24,851 

1,423,369 

1,432,734 

189,455 

293,590 

112,934 

77,446 

£ 
514,048 
5i4|97» 

97,0«S 

ios,6n 

37,529 
28,179 

QiifrnnnlaiiH 

Sooth  Anstmlia    

Western  Australia   ... 
Tasmania    

Commonwealth . , . 
New  Zealand 

3,583,821 
616,264 

1,327,853 
191,905 

3,699,527 
610,464 

1,324,431 
190,375 

Australasia 

4,200,085 
— « 

1.619.758 

4,209,991 

1,614,806 

These  figures  show  that,  for  the  transmission  of  small  amounts,  postal 
notes  are  rapidly  superseding  money  orders.  While  in  1902  the  number 
of  money  orders  issued  was  less  than  half  that  of  postal  notes,  the  value 
of  the  latter  was  only  slightly  over  one-f6uii:h  of  the  value  of  money 
orders,  the  average  value  of  postal  notes  being  7s.  3d.  as  compared  with 
£Z  7s.  5d.  for  money  orders. 

Bankruptcies. 

The  bankruptcy  laws  of  the  different  states  are  even  more  diaaimilar 
than  the  laws  on  most  other  questions  of  importance  3  they  have  also 
been  fluctuating,  and  the  subject  of  many  experiments  and  amendments. 
This  renders  any  work  of  comparison  difficult  and  unsatisfactory. 
Returns  are  available  for  all  the  states  for  the  year  1902,  and  are 
given  below.  In  connection  with  the  table  it  may  be  pointed  out  that 
the  figures  are  exclusive  of  74  liquidations  in  Queensland,  with  liabilities 
stated  at  £86,999,  and  assets  at  £69,876 ;  and  also  of  183  private 
arrangements  under  the  Insolvency  Act  in  South  Australia,  for  whidi 
the  assets  and  liabilities  are  not  stated.     The  Victorian  figures  include 
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209   Deeds  of  Arrangement  under  the  Act  of  1897,  the  liabilities  of 
which  were  £204,956,  and  the  assets  £181,139  :— 


state. 

Number 
of 

As  shown  in  Bankropts*  Schedules. 

JJUhU^UAMk 

Avtta. 

Deficiency. 

New  South  Wales- 
Victoria  

458 

612 

434 

35 

76 

60 

£ 
281,204 
5S4,758 
88,311 
40,798 
51,548 
44,213 

£ 
124,427 
446,398 
30^321 
25,138 
17,247 
29,562 

£ 
156,777 
116,360 
57.900 
15,660 
34,301 
14,651 

South  Austrmlia..... 
Western  Austraha . . 
Tasmania    

New  Zealand 

M75 
205 

1.070,892 
120,401 

675^093 
61,604 

395,73d 
58,797 

Aneftimlasia 

1,880 

1,191,283 

786»6»7 

454,536 

Little,  if  any,  reliance  can  be  placed  upon  the  statements  made  bj^ 
bankrupts  as  to  the  position  of  their  affairs,  the  assets  being  invariably 
exaggerated.  Taking  the  figures  given  above  for  what  they  are  worth, 
it  would  appear  that  the  average  amount  of  liabilities  per  bankrupt 
was  £634,  and  of  assets,  £392,  showing  a  deficiency  of  £242.  In  the 
following  table  the  average  figures  for  the  ten  years  ended  Slst  December, 
1902,  are  given;  the  assets,  however,  have  been  omitted,  since  the 
statements,  so  far  as  some  of  the  states  are  concerned,  are  palpably 
worthless.  The  Victorian  figures  include  the  "  Deeds  of  Arrangement" 
for  the  years  1898  to  1902,  while  the  South  Australian  returns  are 
exclusive  of  private  arrangements,  which  averaged  193  per  annum. 
The  Queensland  figures  are  exclusive  of  liquidations. 


SUte. 


New  South  Wales 

Victoria    , 

Queensland  , 

South  Australia  , 

Western  Australia 

Tasmania , 

Commonwealth  , 

New  Zealand   

Australaaia  2,636 


Number 

LuibUitiee.  as 
shown  in  Bankrupts' 

of 

Schodnlee. 

£ 

910 

791,994 

748 

1,913,261 

358 

107,374 

55 

85,809 

70 

108,781 

100 

42,772 

2.241 

3,049,991 

396 

219,707 

3,269,698 
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POSTS  AND  TELEGRAPHS. 


THE  first  Australasian  post-oflGlce  was  established  by  Grovemor  Mao- 
quariein  the  year  1810,  Mr.  Isaac  Nichols  being  appointed  Post- 
master. The  office  was  in  High-street  (now  known  as  George-street), 
Sydney,  at  the  residence  of  Mr.  Nichols,  who  was,  "  in  consideration  of 
the  trouble  and  expense  attendant  upon  this  duty,"  allowed  to  charge  on 
delivery  to  the  addressee  8d.  for  every  English  or  foreign  letter  of 
whatever  weight,  and  for  every  parcel  weighing  not  more  than  20  lb., 
Is.  6d.,  and  exceeding  that  weight,  3s.  The  charge  on  colonial  letters 
was  4cL,  irrespective  of  weight ;  and  soldiers'  letters,  or  those  addressed 
to  their  wives,  were  charged  Id.  Very  little  improvement  in  regard  to 
postal  matters  took  place  for  some  years. 

In  1825  an  Act  was  passed  by  Sir  Thomas  Brisbane,  with  the  advice 
of  the  Council,  "to  regulate  the  postage  of  letters  in  New  South  Wales," 
giving  power  for  the  establishment  of  post-offices,  and  to  ^k  the  rates  of 
postage.  It  was  not,  however,  until  1828  that  the  provisions  of  the 
Act  were  put  into  full  force.  The  rates  of  postage  appear  to  have 
depended  upon  the  distance  and  the  difficulty  of  transmission.  The 
lowest  single  inland  rate  was  3d.,  and  the  highest  12d,  the  postage  on 
a  letter  increasing  according  to  its  weight,  which  was  fixed  for  a  single 
letter  at  ;^ounce.  Letters  between  New  South  Wales  and  Van  Diemen's 
Land  were  charged  3d.  each  (ship  rate),  and  newspapers  Id.  Other  ship 
letters  were  charged  4d.  single  rate,  and  6d.  for  any  weight  in  excess. 
The  privilege  of  franking  was  allowed  to  the  Governor  and  a  number  of 
the  chief  public  officials,  and  letters  to  and  from  convicts  passed  free 
under  certain  regulations. 

In  1831  a  twopenny  post  was  established  in  Sydney;  and  in  1835, 
under  Sir  Richard  Bourke,  the  Act  of  1825  was  repealed  and  another 
Act  was  passed,  fixing  the  charge  on  a  single  letter  at  4d.  for  15  miles, 
5d.  for  20  miles,  6d.  for  30  miles,  and  so  on  up  to  Is.  for  300  miles. 
In  1837  a  post-office  was  established  in  Melbourne,  and  a  fortnightly 
mail  was  established  between  that  city  and  Sydney.  Stamps  were 
introduced  in  the  same  year  in  the  shape  of  stamped  covers  or  envelopes, 
which  are  believed  to  have  been  the  first  postage-stamps  ever  issued. 
By  1838  there  were  40  post-offices  in  the  state  of  New  South  Wales, 
which  at  that  time,  of  course,  included  the  territory  now  known 
as  Victoria  and  Queensland;  and  in  the  Sydney  office  about  15  persons 
were  employed.     The  revenue  of  the  Department  for  the  year  wan 
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X8,390,  and  the  expenditure  £10,347  ;  while  payments  were  made  by 
the  New  South  Wales  Government  to  the  post  office  at  Kororareka,  in 
New  Zealand,  which  was  not  created  a  separate  colony  until  1841.  In 
1847  an  overland  mail  between  Sydney  and  Adelaide  was  established. 
Stamps  in  their  present  form  were  issued  in  1849,  and  the  postage  rates 
were  fixed  at  Id.  per  ^  oz.  for  town  and  2d.  for  country  letters,  at  which 
they  remain  in  most  of  the  states  to-day. 

Regular  steam  mail  communication  with  Great  Britain  was  first  es- 
tablished in  1852.  Until  that  time  the  Australian  colonies  had  to 
depend  upon  the  irregular  arrival  and  despatch  of  sailing  vessels  for  the 
carriage  of  mails ;  but  in  the  year  mentioned  the  steamships  Australia, 
Chusan,  and  Great  Britain  were  despatched  from  England,  making  the 
voyage  in  60  days,  and  causing  a  strong  desire  in  the  minds  of  the 
colonists  for  a  more  frequent  and  steady  system  of  steam  communication 
with  the  Old  World.  The  outbreak  of  the  Crimean  War  in  1854 
hindered  for  a  while  the  accomplishment  of  this  object ;  but  in  1856- 
a  line  of  steamers  was  again  laid  on,  and  the  service  was  carried  on. 
by  the  Peninsular  and  Oriental  Company  and  the  Royal  Mail  Company 
for  some  years,  but  without  giving  so  much  satisfaction  to  the  public- 
as  might  have  been  expected. 

As  far  back  as  1854  a  proposal  was  made  for  the  establishment  of  a 
line  of  mail  packets  via  Panama,  and  negotiations  on  the  subject  were 
carried  on  for  several  years  between  the  British  Government  and  the 
€k)vemments  of  New  South  Wales  and  New  Zealand.  The  result  was 
that  in  1866  the  service  was  started,  and  continued  in  operation  until 
the  end  of  1868,  when  it  was  terminated  through  the  failure  of  the 
company  by  which  it  had  been  carried  out.  In  the  following  year 
New  South  Wales,  in  conjunction  with  New  Zealand,  inaugurated  a 
mail  service  via  San  Francisco,  which,  with  a  few  interruptions  and 
under  various  conditions,  has  been  continued  up  to  the  present  time. 

The  establishment  of  a  mail  route  via  America  had  the  effect  of 
stimulating  the  steamship-owners  who  were  engaged  in  the  service  via 
Suez,  and  from  that  time  there  was  a  marked  improvement  in  the 
steamers  employed,  as  well  as  in  the  punctuality  and  speed  with  which 
the  mails  were  delivered.  The  Peninsular  and  Oriental  Company  have 
carried  mails  for  the  colonies  almost  from  the  inception  of  the  ocean 
steam  service,  with  very  few  interruptions.  Towards  the  end  of  1878 
the  Orient  Company  commenced  carrying  mails  between  Australia  and 
the  United  Kingdom,  and  have  continued  to  do  so  ever  since.  In  the 
year  1883  the  fine  steamers  of  the  Messageries  Maritimes  of  France 
entered  the  service,  followed  in  1887  by  the  North  German  Lloyd's, 
so  that  there  are  now  sometimes  two  or  even  three  mails  received 
and  despatched  every  week,  and  a  voyage  to  Europe,  which  was 
formerly  a  formidable  undertaking,  involving  great  loss  of  time  and  much 
discomfort,  is  regarded  as  a  mere  pleasure  trip  to  fill  up  a  holiday. 

In  the  year  1893  another  mail  service  was  established,  by  a  line  of 
steamers  running  from  Sydney  to  Vancouver  Island,  in  British  Columbia. 
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There  is  also  a  line  of  steaaiers  ranmng  between  BrisoMie  aaa  Aje««den, 
iMit  tlie  states  other  than  Qoeensland  GMke  little  use  o'  Aieae  vessels. 

Under  the  pravisioiis  <^  the  5l8t  clause  oi  the  Cknomoiiwealth  of 
Australia  Coiu(titutioii  Axst,  the  control  of  the  Post  and  Tel^npk 
services  becaftite  vested  in  the  Ooaaittonwealth,  and  by  prockooaAiofi  these 
services  were  taken  over  on  the  Ist  Mardb,  1901.  The  sy^koms  ol 
administration,  and  the  rates  levied  in  foroe  in  eadi  state  «t  the  date 
«f  union  were  however  oonturaed  «uitil  the  OomiBonweaith  Pastal  Act 
was  brought  into  operation  on  the  Ist  November,  1902,  thus  secixrmg 
uniformity  in  ail  the  states. 


Growth  of  Postal  Business. 

Tlie  growth  of  postal  business  in  each  of  the  states  during  the 
forty-two  years  from  1861  to  1902  is  shown  below.  It  will  be  seen 
l^at  the  number  of  letters  for  all  Australasia  in  1861  was  less  than  tiie 
present  total  for  any  individual  state,  with  the  excepticm  of  Tasmania. 
The  true  total  for  Australasia  is,  of  course,  not  to  be  found  by  addi^ 
the  figures  of  the  several  states  together,  as  interstate  letters  are  counted 
both  in  the  state  from  which  they  are  despatched  and  in  that  in  which 
they  are  received  for  delivery.  A  second  total  is  tiierefore  given  from 
w%ich  this  excess  has  been  excluded  : — 


Stftte. 

Poet  Offices. 

Letters  and  Post- 
cards. 

Newspapers. 

Pa4 

1861. 

akets. 

1861. 

1002. 

1861. 

1902. 

186L 

1902. 

1002. 

Kew  South  Wales.... 
VioCoria 

S40 
360 
24 
160 

100 

2,216 

1,640 

1,860 

702 

197 

877 

4,369,463 

6,100,029 

M6,2U 

1,640,472 

193,817 

886,873 

90,781,895 
97,007,089 
28,637,197 
20,784,629 
18,741,167 
9,828.246 

3,384,245 

4,2n,179 

427,480 

1,089,424 

187,476 

896,666 

47,763,360 
29,141,619 
12,096,847 
10,682,876 
10,611,898 
6,860,902 

105,388 
3,566 

16,096,440 

i^eeiMland    

South  AuBtraUa    .... 
Western  Australia   .. 
TUmanU   

1.616,611 
5,161.084 
2,626,796 

OtnnzKmwMilth    . . 

6,m 

18,664,«66 

M0v6e4,718 

10,2U,469 

117,966v002 

....     i«7,5a7.«: 

Commonwealth  (ex- 
•ehiding  Inter-State 
excess)  

12,844,300 

243,674,886 

9,603,000 

104,780,042 

1 
....     1 43.047.026 

KewZwOand 

1,807 

1,286,768 

60,016,798 

1,428,861 

18,517,276 

....     .  18,017,004 

AustrHlasia 

8,248 

14,801,063 

819,641,611 

H,«ie,820 

186,428,278 

,...     I66,486;H1 

Aiistrala8la(exclud- 
ing  intercolonial 
excess) 

•• 

14,061,000 

801,568,402 

10,941,400 

122,296,796 

....     161,707,882 
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A  corresponding  table  to  that  already  given,  showing  the  number 
of  letters,  newspapers,  and  packets  per  head  of  population,  is 
aiqMBded: — 


state. 

Letters  And  Peet- 
cardfl. 

Newspapers. 

Packets 

186L 

1902. 

1S61. 

1902. 

1S61. 

1902. 

K«w  Scrath  Walee  

12 
11 
17 
13 
12 

65 
80 
46 
67 
91 
56 

10            34 

8  25 
14            25 

9  29 
9            51 

10            39 

1 

"T 

12 

Victoria 

11 
16 

South  Australia   

4 

Weetem  Australia  .  ^ 

TftBimuiia  

25 
15 

Commanwealth^. . . . 

11 

68 

8      !      31 

12 

New  Zealand    

14 

74 

16      1      23 

24 

Awrtamlaaia* 

11 

65 

9 

26 

13 

*  Interstate  ezoeee  exdaded. 

Western  Australia  takes  the  lead  in  the  transmission  of  letters,  news- 
papers, and  packets ;  while  Victoria  in  letters  aikl  postcards,  Tasmania 
in  newspapei^  and  New  Zealand  in  packets  occupy  second  place.  A 
comparison  of  the  average  number  of  letters  and  pio^tcards  per  head  of 
population  in  Australasia  with  similar  figures  for  t^  principal  countries 
of  the  world  is  afforded  by  the  table  given  below.  It  will  be  seen  that 
OIL  a  population  basis  the  correspoDdence  of  Australaoa  ^ceeds  that  of 
any  of  the  countries  nasied,  with  the  exception  of  the  United  King- 
dom: — 


Ckrantiy. 

Letters  and 
Poetwmrds 
per  head. 

Letters  and 
Conntry.                   Poet-cards 
per  head. 

United  Kingdom 

AiistralAsia      

69 
65 
59 
55 
54 
53 

1 

i  Prance 

Norway 

80 
27 

Arj^entine  Republic ... 
Switzerland 

Hunfirarv 

17 

tr     o    J 

14 

Germany 

Sweden 

;  Italy 

13 

1  Portugal 

12 

Austria  .• 

4Q 

Spain 

7 

Denmark 41 

Canada '        41 

Koumania 

CMU 

6 
4 

Bekhm  *. 

86 
S2 

1  Greece  

8 

4 

iN«l!if^rifnif^"  
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Rates  op  Postage. 


The  inland  letter  postage  is  Id.  per  ^  oz.  on  town  and  2d.  on  coimtry 
letters  in  all  the  states  of  the  Commonwealth  of  Australia,  except 
Victoria  and  South  Australia.  In  Victoria  the  rate  is  Id.  per  ^  oz.,  and 
in  South  Australia  2d.  per  ^  oz.  on  all  letters  posted  for  delivery  within 
the  state.  In  Victoria  the  minimum  charge  was  altered  in  1890  from 
2d.  per  oz.  to  Id.  per  J  oz. ;  but  the  loss  at  that  time  was  too  great,  and 
in  1892  the  rate  was  again  raised  to  2d.  per  oz. ;  in  1901  it  was  onoe  more 
reduced  to  Id.  per  ^  oz.  In  New  South  Wales  the  city  and  suburban 
rate  of  Id.  per  ^  oz.,  which  is  in  force  in  the  Metropolitan  Suburban 
District,  is  also  in  operation  within  a  1 2-mile  radius  of  Newcastle,  and 
a  13-mile  radius  of  nearly  sixty  of  the  other  principal  country  towns. 
The  inter-state  and  intercolonial  rate  is  uniformly  2d.  per  ^  oz.  in 
Australasia.  On  the  1st  January,  1901,  New  Zealand  adopted  a 
universal  penny  postage,  and  the  loss  attendant  thereon  for  the  year 
may  be  set  down  at  about  £34,000.  By  arrangement  with  the  Com- 
monwealth, New  Zealand  letters  come  to  Australia  for  Id.,  but  letters 
to  New  Zealand  are  charged  2d.  When  this  matter  was  settled  it  was 
further  arranged  that  New  Zealand  should  reduce  its  terminal  rate  on 
cable  messages  exchanged  with  Australia  from  Id.  to  |d.  per  word ; 
but,  on  the  other  hand,  the  Commonwealth  made  a  liberal  concession  by 
reducing  its  terminal  rate  from  Id.  per  word  per  state  to  a  uniform  Id 
for  the  whole  of  Australia. 

The  diverse  rates  imposed  on  the  carriage  of  newspapers  in  the  various 
states  of  the  Commonwealth,  prior  to  the  union,  continued  after  the 
control  became  vested  in  the  Federal  Government,  and  up  to  the  1st 
November,  1902,  when  a  uniform  rate  was  imposed  under  the  Post  and 
Telegraph  Rates  Act,  1902.  On  all  Newspapers  posted  for  delivery 
within  the  Commonwealth  by  registered  newspaper  proprietors,  or  1^ 
newsvendors,  or  returned  by  an  agent  or  newsvendor  to  the  publishing 
office,  without  condition  as  to  the  number  contained  in  each  addressed 
wrapper,  a  charge  of  Id.  per  20  oz.  on  the  aggregate  weight  is  imposed,  and 
on  all  other  newspapers  posted  within  the  Commonwealth  for  delivery 
therein,  id.  per  10  oz.  or  fraction  thereof  for  each  newspaper  is  levied. 
In  New  Zealand  a  charge  of  ^.  each  is  levied  upon  all  newspapers,  town 
and  inland.  The  intercolonial  postage  is  Id.  each  to  all  the  states  except 
Queensland,  to  which  province  the  charge  is  Id.  each  if  not  exceeding 
4  oz.,  and  ^d.  additional  for  every  succeeding  2  oz. 

Eegistered  Letters. 

The  number  of  registered  letters  and  packets  passing  through  the 
post-offices  of  the  Australasian  states  has  largely  increased  of  late 
years.  In  New  South  Wales  the  number  of  'such  letters  in  1902 
was  1,095,095.  This  number  was  exceeded  during  1901,  when  the 
number  registered  was  1,213,277.      Even  in  1892,  when   the   total 
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was  largely  made  up  of  correspondence  relating  to  so-called 
"  consultations/'  or  lottery  sweeps  connected  with  horse-racing,  which 
were  established  in  Sydney,  and  to  support  whjch  large  sums  of 
money  were  sent  to  that  city  from  all  parts  of  Australasia,  as  well 
as  from  other  countries,  the  registrations  only  numbered  1,075,241. 
Probably  not  less  than  600,000  of  the  total  for  New  South  Wales  in 
1892  were  in  connection  with  these  lotteries.  The  Grovemment  of  that 
state  dealt  with  the  evil  in  an  amending  Postal  Bill  in  1893,  and  this 
illicit  branch  of  the  postal  traflSc  was  removed  to  Queensland,  where 
the  number  of  registered  letters  at  once  greatly  increased,  and 
numbered  541,148  in  1895.  But  in  189C  the  Parliament  of  Queens- 
land passed  an  Act  making  these  lotteries  illegal,  and  the  evil  was 
transferred  to  Hobart.  The  registrations  in  the  northern  state  in  1902 
numbered  357,500.  In  South  Australia  346,902  registered  letters 
were  dealt  with  during  the  year.  In  Western  Australia  353,522 
registered  letters  and  packets  were  passed  through  the  head  office. 
In  Tasmania  235,813  registered  letters  passed  through  the  post ;  while 
in  New  Zealand  the  registered  articles  dealt  with  numbered  592,258. 
For  Victoria  no  particulars  of  registrations  are  available. 

Parcels  Posts. 

Excepting  Western  Australia,  where  there  was  no  inland  service, 
there  were  inland,  intercolonial,  and  international  parcels  posts  in  opera- 
tion in  1902 ;  but  statistics  of  the  services  on  a  uniform  basis  are  not 
obtainable.  During  the  year  785,528  parcels,  weighing  2,755,244  lb., 
passed  through  the  post-office  of  New  South  Wales,  the  postage  collected 
amounting  to  £50,100 ;  in  Victoria  312,997  parcels,  weighing  860,742 
lb.,  yielding  a  revenue  of  £15,339,  were  dealt  with  ;  in  Queensland  the 
number  of  parcels  which  passed  through  the  postroffice  was  303,427, 
weighing  1,204,627  lb.,  and  the  revenue  derived  from  the  service 
amounted  to  £17,345;  in  South  Australia  49,505  parcek,  weighing 
121,613  lb.,  were  forwarded,  and  the  revenue  received  was  £3,080; 
in  Western  Australia  39,378  parcels,  the  declared  value  of  which  was 
£91,301,  and  which  yielded  a  revenue  of  £3,374,  were  dealt  with; 
in  Tasmania  47,087  parcels  weighing  119,152  lb.,  with  a  declared  value 
of  £55,390,  passed  through  the  post,  and  yielded  a  revenue  of  £2,907  ; 
and  in  New  Zealand  the  parcels  dealt  with  numbered  291,670, 
weighing  861,069  lb.,  of  which  47,654,  weighing  173,230  lb.,  and 
valued  at  £123,912,  were  received  from  places  outside  the  colony, 
and  14,779,  weighing  35,853  lb.,  and  valued  at  £16,313,  were  despatched 
from  the  colony. 

Money  Orders  and  Postal  Notes. 

In  all  the  states  there  are  money  order  and  postal  note  systems  in 
operation ;  and  in  all  the  states,  except  Victoria,  Queensland,  and 
South  Australia,  post-office  savings  banks.     In  Queensland  there  is  a 
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CrOTemment  Savings  Bank,  but  it  is  not  placed  under  the 
tion  of  the  Postmaster^GcaieraL  The  Yictoriui  Post  Offiee  Savings 
Bank  was  amalgamated  with  the  Commissioners'  Savings  Bank  m 
September,  1897.  Particnlars  of  the  working  of  these  services  wifl 
be  found  in  the  chapter  dealing^  with  **  AccomnlatioiL" 

Postal  Jagilitibs. 

The  following  table  shows  the  number  of  inhabitants  and  the 
m  square  miles  to  each  post-office  for  the  year  1902.  It  will  be 
that  the  most  sparsely  populated  states  have  the  greatest  number  of 
post-offices  in  comparison  with  their  population,  but  in  order  to  judge 
of  the  relative  extension  of  postal  facilities  the  area  of  country  to  each 
office  must  also  be  taken  into  account : — 

Number  of  Nomber  of  Squu« 

State.  InhabHants  to  ewA    MUes  of  TnritoiQr  to 

Post  OflBce.  eftdi  Office. 


New  South  Wales  . 

Victoria    

Qaeenaland 

South  Australia  .... 
Western  Australia. 
Tasmania 


Commonwealth 
New  Zealand  


629  

732  

894  

516  

1,041  

140 

63 

514 

1,287 

....   4,954 

466  

69 

599.  

441  

482 

Ov4i      . . . . . . 

373 

AustEBlasia 

Ocean  Mail  Sebvicbs. 

The  Federal  Ocean  Mail  Service,  which  is  carried  on  by  the  Orient 
Pacific  and  Peninsular  and  Oriental  Steam  Navigation  Companies,  is 
subsidised  by  the  United  Kingdom  and  all  the  Australian  states.  New 
contracts  were  entered  into  on  the  Ist  February,  1 898,  for  a  period  of  seven 
years.  The  total  amount  of  the  subsidy  is  £  1 70,000,  of  which  £98,000  is 
payable  by  the  Imperial  authorities  and  £72, 000  by  the  states  inproporti<Hi 
to  their  population.  The  sea  transit  rates  collected  from  other  conntaries 
and  colonies  making  use  of  the  service  are  credited  to  the  Impenal 
and  Colonial  Governments  in  proportion  to  the  amount  of  their  con- 
tribution towards  the  subsidy.  The  following  table  shows  the  amount  of 
the  subsidy,  with  exchange,  payable  by  each  of  the  states  during'  1902, 
on  the  basis  of  the  population  at  the  end  of  the  preceding  year.  In 
addition  to  the  subsidy,  there  are  other  charges  in  connection  with  the 
service,  such  as  transit  rates  in  France  and  Italy  and  in  An8teali&. 
After  adding  these,  and  deducting  the  postages  collected  in  the  ststes, 
and  the  proportion  of  am  transit  nU^g  payable  by  other  countries  using 
the  service,  the  net  cost  charged  to  New  South  Wales  in  1902  was 
£3,409,  to  Queensland  £8,837,  to  Western  Australia  £3,408,  and  to 
Tasmania  £3,481,  while  Victoria  reaped  a  prc^t  of  £1,042,  and  Boiith 
Australia  a  profit  of  £2,219,  as  shown  in  the  tal^  on  the  next  page^ 
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New  Zealand,  although  not  a  contracting  party,  jet  avails  itself  of  the 
fWeral  Service  for  the  carriage  of  mail  matter,  and  its  net  loss  daring 
the  year  amounted  to  £2,404  : — 

Sabddy,  1902.  Net  Ocm*.  IMS. 
UnHed  Kiagdom  » £98,D00        90,900 

New  South  Wales £25,900  £3,409 

Victoria 23,13Q  

Queensland 9,41»  8,S87 

Soutfa  AnstnOia ^...       6,908  

Western  AimtnOia  3,688  3,408 

Tasmania    3,481  3,481 

£72,52©  * 


Total   £170,526 

The  mail  service  has  been  performed  with  great  regularity  and 
expedition.  The  average  time  occupied  by  the  outward  and  homeward 
services  in  1902  was  as  follows  : — 

Orient  Piujiflc.  P.  snd  O. 

London  to  Sydney 33^  days.  32«V  days. 

Sydney  to  London 33^^    „  32^*^    ». 

On  several  occasions  the  mails  from  London  have  been  delivered  in 
Sydney  in  31  days. 

In  addition  to  the  Federal  Ocean  Mail  Service  via  Suez,  New  South 
Wales  and  New  Zealand  until  November,  1890,  subsidised  the  Union 
Steamship  Company,  in  conjunction  with  the  Pacific  Steamship  Com- 
pany, for  a  four-weekly  service,  via  San  Francisco,  to  the  amount  of 
X37,000,  of  which  New  South  Wales  paid  £25,750,  and  New  Zealand 
j£l  1,250.  Under  the  new  contract  which  was  entered  into,  the  amount 
of  the  subsidy  was  largely  reduced,  the  contribution  being  based  on 
the  weight  of  mail  matter  carried,  and  New  South  Wales  made  an 
annual  payment  of  £4,000  to  the  New  Zealand  Government,  subject  to 
appropriation  by  Parliament.  Various  extensions  of  the  contract  have 
been  made,  and  at  present  the  New  Zealand  Government  is  working 
under  a  temporary  agreement  with  the  J.  D.  Spreckels  Company  (the 
.  Oceanic  Steamship  Company  of  San  Francisco),  until  the  New  Zealand 
Parliament  has  had  an  opportunity  of  considering  the  question  of  the 
continuance  of  the  service,  proposals  for  which  the  Government  intends 
to  submit  at  an  early  date.  During  the  year  1902  the  net  cost  of 
the  service  to  New  Zealand  was  £14,685  ;  no  expense  being  incurred  by 
New  South  Wales  and  Victoria.  The  average  time  occupied  in  carrying 
the  mails*  by  the  San  Francisco  route  during  the  same  year  was  as 
follows : — 

London  to  Sydney „ S5\}  days. 

Sydney  to  London S4\}    ,, 

During  1893  a  calendar  monthly  service  between  Sydney  and  Van- 
couver was  established  by  the  Canadian- Australian  Royal  Mail  Line, 
die  state  of  New  South  Wales  granting  an  annual  subsidy  of  £10,000^ 
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and  the  Canadian  Dominion  one  of  £25,000.  This  action  was  taken 
more  in  the  interests  of  trade  between  the  great  British  colonies  in 
Australasia  and  America  than  in  those  of  the  postal  service.  The 
Government  of  New  Zealand  guaranteed  a  minimum  payment  of 
X7,500  annually  to  this  line  in  consideration  of  WeUington  being 
made  a  port  of  call.  But  on  the  expiry  of  this  contract  on  the  31st 
March,  1899,  a  fresh  agreement,  to  hold  for  four  years,  was  made  by 
the  Shipping  Company  with  the  Governments  of  New  South  Wales  and 
Queensland,  by  which  Brisbane  was  substituted  for  Wellington  as  a 
port  of  call,  on  condition  that  Queensland  paid  a  subsidy  of  £7,500. 
New  Zealand,  therefore,  does  not  now  subscribe  to  the  Vancouver 
service.  During  1902  the  net  cost  of  the  Vancouver  service  to  New 
South  Wales  was  £1,952  ;  to  Victoria  £622  ;  and  to  Queensland  £6,875. 
The  average  time  occupied  by  the  mails-  in  transit  from  Sydney  to 
London  was  37iV  days. 

The  Queensland  line  of  steamers,  sailing  from  Brisbane,  via  Torres 
Straits,  carries  mails  for  the  Queensland  Government,  payment  being 
made  according  to  weight  This  route  is  from  four  to  ten  days  longer 
than  those  previously  mentioned.  Queensland,  under  a  former  contract, 
paid  the  company  an  annual  subsidy  of  £55,000.  This  arrangement 
ceased  in  January,  1890,  and  under  a  new  contract  the  state  agreed  to 
pay  the  company  an  annual  subsidy  of  £19,800  for  a  four- weekly,  or 
£32,500  for  a  fortnightly  service.  The  latter  service  was  commenced 
on  1st  July,  1890,  the  monthly  service  having  lasted  nearly  six  months; 
but  in  November,  1891,  the  contractors,  on  account  of  the  heavy  losses 
under  the  fortnightly  system,  were  allowed  to  revert  to  the  four-weekly 
service,  the  subsidy  being  reduced  to  the  smaller  amoimt  mentioned 
above,  viz.,  £19,800.  When  the  contract  expired,  an  agreement 
was  arrived  at  for  the  institution  of  a  subsidised  service  for  purely 
commercial  purposes.  This  arrangement  lasted  but  a  short  time,  when 
the  subsidy  was  abandoned  by  the  shipping  company,  who  preferred  to 
run  their  steamers  without  restriction.  Payment  is  now  only  made  in 
accordance  with  the  weight  of  the  mails  carried.  The  amount  of  mail 
matter  despatched  from  the  other  states  by  the  Torres  Straits  route  is 
very  small. 

Besides  those  mentioned,  the  other  steamship  companies  trading  with 
the  Australasian  states  carry  mails,  notably  the  Messageries  Maritimes 
Company  and  the  North  German  Lloyd's,  sailing  from  Sydney ;  and  the 
Shaw,  Savill,  and  Albion  Company,  and  the  New  Zealand  Shipping 
Company,  sailing  from  Lyttelton,  via  Magellan  Straits.  The  companies 
are  paid  by  the  states  in  proportion  to  the  weight  of  mail  matter 
carried,  but  the  Messageries  Maritimes  Company  and  the  North  German 
Lloyd's  are  in  receipt  of  large  subsidies  from  the  French  and  German 
Ck)vemments  respectively. 

The  postage  to  the  United  Kingdom  was  reduced  in  January,  1891, 
from  6d.  per  ^  ounce  via  Italy,  and  4d.  via  the  long  sea  route,  to  the 
uniform  rate  of   2Jd.      In  1891  the  states  were   represented   at  the 
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Congress  of  the  Universal  Postal  Union  held  in  Vienna,  and  on  the 
4th  July  a  convention  was  signed  on  their  behalf,  by  which  they  joined 
the  Union  from  the  1st  October  of  that  year.  From  that  date  the  rate 
of  postage  to  all  British  colonies  and  possessions  and  foreign  countries 
included  in  the  Union  was  reduced  to  2Jd. 

A  common  sc€Je  of  postage  on  newspapera  to  the  United  Kingdom 
and  foreign  countries  has  been  adopted  by  the  Australasian  states, 
the  rate  being  Id.  for  the  first  4  ounces,  and  ^d.  for  every  additional 
2  ounces. 

Telegraphs. 

The  electric  telegraph  was  introduced  into  these  states  almost  at  the 
time  of  the  earliest  railway  construction.  The  first  telegraph  messages 
were  sent  in  New  South  Wales  in  1851.  In  Victoria  the  telegraph  line 
from  Melbourne  to  Williamstown  was  opened  in  1854.  The  first  line 
in  South  Australia,  from  Adelaide  to  Port  Adelaide,  was  opened  in 
1856  ;  and  the  first  Tasmanian  line  was  completed  in  1857.  In  New 
Zealand  the  first  telegraph  office  was  opened  in  1862  ;  and  the  line  from 
Brisbane  to  Rockhampton,  the  first  in  Queensland,  was  opened  in  1864. 
Telegraphic  communication  was  established  between  Sydney,  Melbourne, 
and  Adelaide  in  1858.  The  first  telegraph  in  Western  Australia  was 
opened  in  1869,  and  communication  between  that  state  and  all  the 
others  of  the  group  was  completed  in  1877. 

All  the  states  show  very  rapid  progress  in  regard  to  telegraphic 
matters  during  the  period  from  1871  to  1881.  In  the  case  of  Queens- 
land this  increase  was  largely  a  result  of  the  construction  of  the  line  to 
the  Gulf  of  Carpentaria  ;  and  in  the  case  of  South  Australia,  to  the  con- 
struction of  the  lines  to  Port  Darwin  and  to  Eucla,  on  the  boundary  of 
Western  Australia.  The  following  table  shows  the  length  of  telegraphic 
lines  in  each  state  at  the  last  five  census  periods,  and  at  the  end  of 
1902,  so  far  as  the  returns  are  available  : — 


state. 

1861. 

1871. 

1381. 

1891. 

1901. 

1902. 

New  South  Wales  

1,616 

'"l69 
697 

•4,674 
•2,295 
2,525 
1,183 
•550 
•291 

8,615 
3,350 
6,280 
4,946 
1,586 
928 

11,697 
6,840 
9,996 
5,640 
2,921 
2,082 

14,272 
6,467 

10,246 
5,763 
6,173 
2,187 

14,626 

Victoria 

6,969 

Queensland   

10.247 

South  Australia   

5,302 

Western  Australia  

6,112 

Tasmania  

2,187 

Commonwealth    

New  Zealand 

11,518 
2,015 

25,604 
3,824 

39,176 
6,349 

45,108 
7,469 

45,343 
7,749 

Australasia  

13,533 

29,428 

44,525 

52,577 

53,092 

•  In  1878. 
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The  next  table  gives  similar  particukrs,  but  the  figures 
miles  of  wire  instead  of  miles  of  liiie  : — 


state. 

1861. 

isn. 

1881. 

1891. 

1901. 

196. 

New  South  Wales 

1,981 
915 

5,57© 
3.472 
2,614 
1,718 
•750 
241 

14,278 
6,626 
8,585 
7,228 
1,593 
1,157 

24,780 

13,969 

17,646 

tl2,707 

3,546 

3,178 

46,13S 
13,480 
20,537 
17,853 
9,104 
3,565 

58,« 

Victoria 

16,611 

Qneensland 

20,680 

South  Australia    

I4,0li 

Western  Australia  

9,104 

Tasmania  

3,462 

Commonwealth 

New  Zealand 

14,374 
3,287 

39,467 
9,653 

75,846 
13,235 

110,672 
21,705 

12L,81S 
22,672 

Australasia    

17,661 

49,120 

89,081 

132,377 

144,4» 

*  In  1873.        t  Includins^  telephone  wires. 

The  number  of  telegrams  passing  along  the  wires  of  each  state 
and  the  revenue  received  by  the  Telegraph  Departments  during  the 
year  1902  -were  as  appended.  In  the  total  for  Australasia  a  correction 
has  been  made  for  interstate  telegrams  recorded  in  both  the  despatdiiag 
and  the  receiving  state  : — 

e^^^  Number  of  Rerenue 

^^^-  Telegnms.  received. 

New  Soutti  Wales  3,423,106  £187,802 

Victoria   2,587,121  125,232 

Queensland  1,487,957  86,514 

South  Australia  924,459  84,612 

Western  Australia 1,215,061  81,824 

Tasmania 332,663  16,892 

Commonwealth   9,970,367  £581,896 

Do  (Interstate      excess      8,431,372  

excluded). 
New  Zealand   4,713,354  160,344 

Anstrahisia  ^ 14,683,721  £742,240 

Do         (Interoolonial  excess  ex-    13,081,373  

eluded). 

In  the  whole  of  Australasia  there  were  on  31st  December,  1902, 
4,205  tek^raph  stations,  of  which  983  were  in  New  South  Wales,  880 
in  Victoria,  475  in  Queensland,  287  in  South  Australia,  167  in  W^tern 
Australia,  310  in  Tasmania,  and  1,103  in  New  Zealand. 
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In  no  country  in  the  world  has  the  development  of  telegraphic  com- 
munidkion  been  so  rapid  as  in  Australasia^  and  in  none  has  it  been 
taken  advantage  of  by  the  public  to  anything  like  the  same  extent. 
Taking  Australasia  as  a  whole,  there  are  only  four  countries  that  possess 
a  greater  extent  of  telegraph  lines,  and  only  eight  in  which  a  larger 
number  of  messages  is  actually  sent.  In  no  other  countries,  however, 
except  the  United  Kingdom,  and  Belgium,  does  the  number  of 
messages  bear  anything  approadung  the  same  ratio  to  the  population. 
The  following  table  illustrates  these  remarks : — 


Country. 


United  Kingdom   

France 

Belfi:ium   

Netherlands* 

Germany  

Denmark 

Sweden    '. 

Korway   

Anstria-Hungary  

Switzerland 

Italy 

^pain    

I^>rtugal  

Russia 

Ronmania    

United  Stotest 

Canada 

Cape  Colony   

Argentine  Kepnbhe  

Japan  

Commonwealth  of  Australia 
Australasia 


miles, 
47,78« 
87,382 

3,993 

3,880 
81,358 

3,762 

9,456 

7,458 
38,662 

4,095 
27,918 
20,178 

5,180 
98,570 

4,344 

196,115 

35,902 

7,470 
28,107 

6.3T7 
45,343 
53,092 


Messages. 


I  headof  popu- 


No. 

90,432,041 

50,486,435 

14,322,500 
5,693,359 

45,146,281 
2,212,433 
2,749,483 
2,194,597 

30,048,910 
3,914,994 

11,175,282 
5,131,495 
3,420,453 

19,267,466 
2,219,767 

69,374,883 
5,181,680 
4,242,640 
5,296,184 

16,713,619 
8,431,372 

13,081,373 


No. 
216 
1-30 
214 
108 
0-80 
0-90 
0-53 
0-98 
0-66 
118 
0-34 
0-27 
0-63 
013 
0-38 
0-91 
0-96 
1-74 
115 
038 
218 
2-81 


*  Oorerament  lines  onlj.        f  Wtetoni  Union  Company  oviy. 

From  the  above  table  it  appears  that  in  Australasia  during  the  year 
over  two  and  three  quarter  messages  were  sent  over  the  telegraph  for  each 
inhabitant.  In  the  United  Kingdom  the  number  was  slightly  over  two 
and  three-twentieths  for  each  inhabitant ;  and  in  the  United  States 
of  America  about  one  message  to  every  inhabitant.  The  return  for  the 
United  States,  however,  includes  only  the  lines  of  the  Western  Union 
Company,  which  owns  the  principal  part  of  the  telegraph  system  of 
thai  country.  The  other  countries  shown  in  the  table  sent  messages 
ranging  from  two  and  one-seventh  per  inhabitant  in  the  case  of 
Belgium,  to  about  one-eighth  per  inhabitant  in  the  case  of  Kussia. 
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Telbgraph  Rates. 

The  rates  for  the  transmission  of  telegrams  within  the  Commonwealth 
were  deteimined  by  the  Post  and  Telegraph  Kates  Acts,  1902,  and  came 
into  force  on  the  1st  November,  1902.  For  ordinary  telegrams,  not 
exceeding  sixteen  words,  including  the  address  and  signature,  the 
charges  are  6d.  in  town  and  suburban  districts  within  prescribed  limits 
or  within  15  miles  from  the  sending  station,  9d.  to  other  places  within  the 
state,  and  Is.  for  inter-state,  that  is,  from  any  one  state  to  any  other, 
and  for  each  additional  word,  an  extra  charge  of  Id.  in  each  case  is 
made.  On  telegrams  from  and  to  Tasmania,  the  cable  charges  are 
added  to  those  already  specified,  and  double  rates  are  imposed  for  the 
transmission  of  telegi'ams  on  Sunday,  Christmas  Day,  and  Good  Friday, 
and  for  "  urgent "  telegrams.  In  New  Zealand  a  charge  of  6d.  for  the 
first  twelve  woids,  including  address  and  signature,  and  Id.  for  each 
additional  word  on  all  inland  telegrams  is  made.  Urgent  messages  arc 
transmitted  upon  payment  of  double  the  ordinary  rat^ 

Cable  Services. 

Australasia  is  in  telegraphic  communication  with  Europe  and  the 
rest  of  the  world  by  means  of  five  cables  three  of  which  are  connected 
with  the  various  Asiatic  continental  lines,  one  by  America,  and  one  by 
Durban  and  along  the  West  Coast  of  Africa.  The  first  of  the  three 
cables  by  Asia,  which  were  all  laid  by  the  Eastern  Extension  Telegraph 
Company,  Limited,  was  opened  in  October,  1872,  joining  Port  Darwin 
to  Banjoewangie,  in  Java,  whence  communication  is  provided  with 
Europe  by  way  of  Batavia,  Singa(K)re,' Madras,  and  Bombay.  Tn  1879 
a  duplicate  cable  was  laid  down,  the  states  of  New  South  Wales, 
Victoria,  South  Australia,  Western  Australia,  and  Tasmania  agreeing 
to  pay  the  company  a  subsidy  of  £32,400  per  annum  for  a  period  of  20 
years,  the  amount  to  be  apportioned  between  the  states  on  the  basis 
of  population.  At  Port  Darwin  the  cables  connect  with  an  overland 
wire,  which  extends  to  Adelaide,  a  distance  of  1,971  miles,  the  con- 
struction of  which  involved  an  expenditure  by  the  South  Australian 
Government  of  about  half  a  million  sterling.  The  total  length  of  line 
between  Adelaide  and  London  is  12,570  miles,  of  which  9,146  miles 
are  submarine  cable,  and  3,424  miles  overland  wira  The  third  cable 
was  laid  in  1888  from  Broome,  in  Roebuck  Bay,  Western  Australia,  to 
Banjoewangie.  The  length*  of  line  by  this  route  from  Perth  to  London 
is  1*2,296  miles,  10,811  being  cable  and  1,485  land  wire.  The  eastern 
states  are  connected  with  Broome  by  a  line  running  from  Adelaide, 
via  Port  Augusta,  Eucla,  and  Albany,  to  Perth. 

The  cable  joining  Tasmania  to  the  continent  of  Australia  was  laid  in 
1869,  the  length  being  about  170  miles.  It  starts  from  the  township  of 
Flinders,  near  Cape  Schanck,  in  Victoria,  and  terminates  at  Low  Head, 
at  the  mouth  of  the  Tamar,  in  Tasmania.     This  line  is  subsidised  to  the 
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extent  of  £4,200  yearly  by  the  states  of  New  South  Wales,  Victoria, 
South  Australia,  Western  Australia,  and  Tasmania,  the  contributions 
being  based  on  the  population  figures. 

New  Zealand  was  joined  to  the  continent  by  a  cable  laid  in  1876, 
the  length  being  about  1,191  miles.  The  Hne  has  its  Australian 
terminus  within  sight  of  the  spot  where  Captain  Cook  landed  on 
the  shores  of  Botany  Bay,  and  within  a  stone's  throw  of  the  monu- 
ment of  La  Perouse.  The  New  Zealand  terminus  of  the  cable  is  at 
Wakapuaka^  near  Nelson,  on  the  Middle  or  South  Island,  whence 
another  cable,  109  miles  in  length,  is  laid  to  Wanganui,  in  the  North 
Island,  with  an  alternate  line  from  White's  Bay  across  Cook  Strait  to 
Wellington.  For  the  first  ten  years  after  its  opening,  the  New  Zealand 
cable  was  subsidised  by  the  Grovemments  of  New  South  Wales  and  New 
Zealand,  their  annual  contributions  being£2,500and  £7,500  respectively. 
Under  agreemei;it,  dating  from  the  1st  January,  1893,  the  Company 
which  laid  the  cable  was  guaranteed  £26,258  per  annum  in  return  for  the 
reduction  of  the  cable  rates  from  8s.  6d.  for  the  first  ten  words  and  lOd.  for 
every  additional  word  to  28.  and  3d.  respectively,  the  Company  to  bear 
one-fourth  of  any  loss.  On  the  1st  May,  1885,  an  amended  agreement 
came  into  operation  under  which  the  guarantee  was  reduced  to 
£20,000,  and  the  Company  ceased  to  share  in  any  loss.  This  agree- 
ment expired  on  the  30th  April,  1900,  and  the  Company  in  proposing  a 
renewal  claimed  that  the  guarantee  should  be  increased  to  £26,000. 
This  was  absolutely  declin^  by  New  Zealand,  and  the  Company  then 
determined  on  a  uniform  word  rate  of  3d.,  and  abolished  the  minimum 
charge  of  28.  for  the  first  ten  words.  This  was  agreed  to,  pending  the 
laying  of  the  Pacific  Cable. 

As  a  direct  result  of  the  completion  of  the  Pacific  cable  of  which  the 
sections,  Queensland-Norfolk  Island  and  Norfolk  Island-New  Zealand, 
were  opened  for  business  on  the  23rd  April,  1902,  the  charges  for  New 
Zealand-Australian  telegrams,  except  to  and  from  Tasmania,  were 
reduced  to  one  uniform  rate  of  4^d.  per  word,  and  to  Tasmania  to  5Jd.; 
the  additional  Id.  to  Tasmania  is  to  cover  the  transmission  over  the 
Australia-Tasmania  cable.  In  addition  to  the  i-eduction  of  the  rates 
for  telegrams  to  and  from  Australia,  the  opening  of  the  Pacific  cable 
has  benefited  senders  of  cable  telegrams  to  places  beyond  Australia,  by 
bringing  about  a  general  reduction  of  the  rates  in  New  Zealand  to  the 
more  favourable  rates  obtaining  in  New  South  Wales  and  some  of  the 
other  Commonwealth  states.  The  rates  on  ordinary  telegrams  from 
New  Zealand  to  Europe  were  reduced  from  1st  June,  1902,  from  5s.  2d. 
to  3s.  4d.  per  word. 

A  cable  connecting  New  Caledonia  with  Queensland  at  Bundaberg  was 
opened  in  October,  1893.  It  was  constructed  by  a  French  company, 
and  is  guaranteed  by  the  French  Government  to  the  extent  of  £8,000, 
and  by  the  states  of  New  South  Wales  and  Queensland  to  the 
amount  of  £2,000  each  annually  for  a  period  of  thirty  years,  in  return 
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for  which  tlie  GoyemmeittB  of  these  stetes  are  entitled  to  use  the 
cable  for  the  transmiBMon  of  official  meegages  ap  to  the  araoant  of  the 

guarantee. 

During  the  year  1890  the  states  opened  negotiations  with  the 
Eastern  Extension  Telegraph  Company  for  a  reduction  in  the  cable  rates 
to  Europe,  which  at  that  time  were  9s.  4d.  per  word  for  ordinary 
messages  and  2s.  8d.  per  word  for  press  messages  sent  from  New  South 
Wales ;  and  at  a  conference  of  the  postal  and  telc^ptphic  authoiitiei 
a  proposal  to  reduce  ^e  tariff  to  4s.  per  word  for  ordinary  messagea  and 
Is.  lOd.  per  word  for  press  messf^es  was  agreed  to,  the  states  con- 
tributing to  the  subsidy  undertaking  to  make  good  half  ihe  loss  which 
the  company  would  sustain  by  this  reduction  in  the  schedule  of  diacges, 
and  New  South  Wales,  Victoria)  Western  Australia^  Tasmania,  and 
New  Zealand  at  the  same  time  agreeing  to  pay  to  South  Australia  a 
proportion  of  the  loss  to  the  revenue  of  that  state  which  the  lower 
charges  would  cause  in  the  working  of  the  overiand  wire&  The 
amended  tariff  came  into  force  in  May,  1891,  and  the  amount  to  be 
guaranteed  to  the  company  for  the  portion  of  the  year  durixig  which 
the  contract  was  in  existence  was  £158,491.  The  siun  earned  by  the 
company  for  the  same  period  was  £120,141,  so  that  the  deficiency  on  the 
eight  months'  business  was  £38,350,  one-half  of  -wiiich  was  made  good 
by  the  contributing  states  according  to  population.  But  this  sum, 
combined  with  the  amount  of  the  subsidy,  was  more  than  the  states 
were  prepared  to  bear,  and  on  the  1st  January,  1893,  the  rates  wove 
fixed  at  4s.  lid.  per  word  from  Sydney  to  London  for  ordinal^* 
messages,  and  Is.  lOd.  for  press  messages.  Even  at  these  charges 
there  was  a  loss  to  be  borne,  the  total  amount  payable  to  the  cable 
company  being  £21,778  in  1893  (as  compared  with  £27,520  in  1892), 
and  £6,191  in  1894  ;  and  to  the  South  Australian  Government 
£7,675  in  1893  (as  compared  with  £10,415  in  1892),  £822  in  1894,  and 
£1,125  in  1895.  Since  the  years  mentioned  the  amounts  guaranteed — 
£227,000  to  the  cable  company,  and  £37,552  to  the  South  Australian 
Government — have  been  met  by  the  revenue,  and  the  states  have 
therefore  not  been  called  upon  to  contribute.  Queensland  later  joined 
the  other  states  in  the  guarantee. 

The  agreement  between  the  Australian  Governments  and  the  Ck>mpany 
expired  on  the  30th  April,  1900.  In  July,  1899,  the  Company  offered 
to  lay  a  cable  to  Australia,  via  the  Cape  of  G<x>d  Hope,  to  reduce  the 
tariff  per  word  from  4s.  lid.  to  4s.  at  once,  and  later  to  28.  6d.  under  a 
sliding  scale,  if  the  states  would  agree  to  certain  conditions.  South 
Australia,  Western  Australia,  and  Tasmania  accepted  the  terms  offered 
and  now  enjoy  the  reduced  rates.  The  other  states  refused,  but 
notified  the  Company  that  they  also  would  accept  if  certain  alterations 
were  made  in  the  agreement,  the  alterations  being  int^ided  to  cmle- 
guard  the  Pacific  cable,  to  which  these  states  were  definitely  committed. 
On  the  16th  January,  1901,  New  South  Wales  entered  into  the  agree- 
ment. 
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The  following  table  shows  the  amount  paid  by  each  state  towards 
cable  subsidies  and  guarantees  dminj^  tlie  year  1902.  From  the  1st 
May,  1901,  the  whole  of  the  subsidy  in  connection  with  the  Tasmanian 
cable  has  been  paid  by  Tasmania. 


state. 

\ictOTiMr- 

Tasmania 

NewCai«loiria            TMal. 
Qmnurtee. 

New  Soath  Wales    

£        8.    d. 

£     8.    d. 
1,»93    2    1 

£    ,  8.    d. 
1,9^    2    1 

Victorm , 

2,000    0    0 

2,000    0    0 

South  Australia    •...«.. 

Western  Australia  

6,000    0    0 

6,000    0    0 

Total  

6,000    0    0 

3,993    2    1 

9,993    2    1 

The  desirableness  of  constructing  a  Pacific  cable,  which  shall  touch 
only  British  territory  on  its  way  from  Ajistralia  to  Amerioa,  was 
acknowledged  by  the  Governments  of  most  of  the  Australasian  colonies  as 
well  as  by  those  of  ^^  United  Kingdom  and  Canada,  and  an  informal 
Conference  was  held  in  London  in  July,  1898,  of  representatives  of 
Great  Britain,  Canada,  New  South  Wales,  Victoria,  Queensland,  South 
Australia,  and  New  Zealand,  when  it  was  suggested  tiat  Qremi  Britain 
should  pay  one-third  of  the  cost  of  laying  such  a  cable,  Canada  two-ninths 
and  the  Australian  colonies  the  remaining  four-ninths.  This  proposal 
was  eventually  adopted,  and  in  July,  1899,  a  meeting  was  h^ld  in 
London  by  the  reppesentatives  of  the  countries  interested,  and  it  was 
agreed  that  the  cable  should  be  laid  and  that  the  capital  necessary  to 
construct  and  manage  it  should  be  raised  and  controlled  by  a  Board 
designated  the  Pacific  Cable  Board,  comprising  Sir  Spencer  Walpole, 
as  president,  representing  the  United  Kingdom :  Lord  Strathcona, 
Canada ;  and  the  Australian  Agents-General  their  respective  states. 
A  contract  was  entered  into  with  the  Telegraph  Construction  and 
Maintonmnoe  Company  of  Gr«eowich,  and  llie  Australian  shore  end  of 
the  oable  was  laid  at  Soudiport,  Qiteensknd,  on  the  13th  March,  1902, 
and  the  cable  wms  oompleted  to  Yanoouver,  and  opened  for  tcaffic  on 
the  3rd  November,  1902.  The  cable  oonprises  four  seettoas,  wi^  a 
brao^  to  New  Keaiand  fron  Norfdk  Island,  ^e  length  of  the  sectiom 
hedug  :  BrisbaiiB  to  Norfc^  Island,  834  nautical  miles  ;  Norfolk  Island 
to  J^ji,  961  miles ;  Fiji  to  Faaning  Island,  2,093  miles ;  and  Faomag 
Island  to  Vaneoavier,  3,240  miles,  the  bran^  from  Norfolk  Island  to 
New  Zealand  meas&nng  537  miles. 

tDie  direct  Cape  cable,  from  Durban  to  Fremantle,  which  providmaa 
alteniltfci^  all-Bntish  route  to  that  of  the  IVu^iic,  was  oompleted  on  the 
19lii  October,  190L 
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Telephones. 

In  connection  with  the  telegraph  departments  of  the  various  states, 
telephone  exchanges  have  been  established  in  the  capitals  and  other 
important  centres  of  population.  In  order  to  popularise  the  use  of  Uie 
instrument,  the  charges  in  some  of  the  states  have  within  the  last 
few  years  been  reduced,  and  the  result  is  seen  in  a  satisfactory  extension 
of  this  means  of  communication.  Information  regarding  telephones  in 
the  different  states  during  1901,  as  far  as  can  be  ascertained,  will  be 
found  in  *he  following  table  : — 


state. 

Exchanges. 

Telephones. 

Length  of 
Telephone  Wires. 

Revenue. 

New  South  Wales 

No. 
61 

20 

15 

11 

12 

13 

No. 
14,810 

6,847 

3,296 

1,817 

2,941 

1,437 

miles. 

• 

96,278 

Victoria  

20.894 
4,912 
4,224 
4,947 
1,199 

76,326 

QneeiiBland 

24,619 

South  Australia... 
Western  Australia 
Tasmania. 

21,925 

29,464 

8,704 

,    Ck>mihouwealth 

122 
70 

31,148 
10,633 

257,316 
62,151 

New  Zealand 

8,727 

Australasia 

192 

41,781 

319,467 

*Not  ascertained. 

In  the  Australasian  states  the  rates  for  telephones  at  places  of 
business  range  from  £5  to  £10  for  the  maximum  length  of  wire — 
generally  one  mile,  the  colonies  with  a  half-mile  radius  being  New 
Zealand  and  Queensland — and  the  charge  is  higher  in  the  city  than  in 
the  country.  In  New  South  Wales  and  Victoria  the  city  and  suburban 
rates  are  .£9  per  annum,  and  the  country  rates  £S  in  the  former  state, 
and  £7  in  the  latter.  In  South  Australia  the  city  rate  is  higher,  being 
£10 ;  but  in  the  suburbs  and  country  the  rates  range  from  £6  to  £8. 
Queensland,  for  a  radius  of  half-a-mile,  has  a  uniform  rate  of  £6,  which 
is  also  the  charge  made  in  Tasmania,  for  a  one  mQe  radius,  in  Hobart, 
Launceston,  and  Zeehan,  while  for  the  suburbs  and  country  dij^tricts 
the  rate  is  a  matter  of  arrangement.     In  New  Zealand  a  distinction  is 
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drawn  between  exchangee  continuously  open  and  those  not  continuously 
open,  the  charges  being  respectively  £7  and  £^ ;  while  in  Western 
Australia,  in  the  towns  of  Perth,  Fremantle,  and  Guildford,  the  rate  is 
JB7,  and  JBIO  where  the  exchange  has  less  than  100  subscribers.  The 
charges  for  telephones  at  private  residences  are,  of  course,  less  than  for 
places  of  business.  In  New  South  Wales,  Victoria,  and  New  Zealand, 
the  rate  is  uniformly  £6  ;  and  in  Queensland,  £6,  In  South  Australia 
the  charge  is  £6  for  the  city,  and  from  £0  to  £8  in  the  suburbs  and 
country  ;  in  Tasmania,  it  is  £4:  10s.  in  Hobart,  Launceston,  and  Zeehan, 
and  a  matter  of  arrangement  in  the  suburbs  and  country;  while  in 
Western  Australia,  at  Perth,  Fremantle,  and  Guildford,  the  charge  is 
JB5,  and  £6  where  the  exchange  has  less  than  100  subscribers. 


Postal  and  Telegraphic  Finances. 

The  following  table  shows  the  revenue  and  expenditure  of  the  Postal 
and  Telegraph  Departments  of  the  states  during  1902  : — 


state. 

Revonae. 

Expenditure. 

Posts. 

Total. 

New  South  Wales 

V^ictoria 

£ 
610,434 

432,311 

204,520 

157,474 

121,303 

64,834 

£ 
187,802 

125,252 

85,514 

84,612 

81,824 

16,892 

£ 
96,278 

76,326 

24,619 

21,925 

29,464 

8,704 

£ 
894,514 

633,889 

314,653 

264,011 

232,591 

90,430 

£ 
759,619 

550,227 

QiK^^^nslAnd  ........... .  xw. 

420,904 
237,532 

South  Australia 

Western  Austndia. 

Tasmania  ........ ,   ^ 

257,283 
101,431 

Commonwealth  .... 
Nflw  ZAftlftn4l 

1,590,876 
302,604 

581,896 
160,344 

257,316 
62,151 

2,430,088 
525,099 

2,326,996 
487,815 

Australasia  

1,893,480 

742,240 

319,467 

2,965,187 

2,814,811 

In  the  expenditure  shown  in  the  table,  interest  on  the  outlay  on  post- 
office  buildings  and  telegraph  lines  and  maintenance  of  buOdings  is  not 
taken  into  account.  If  allowance  be  made  for  these,  so  far  as  is  possible 
from  the  very  imperfect  returns  concerning  the  expenditure  on  post-offices 
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m  each  state,  the  total  expenditure  aiul  the  deficwocy  in  rereirae 
be  as  follow  : — 


8tat«. 

ExpeoditaBii. 

£ 
759,619 
556^227 
420,904 
237,532 
257,283 
101,431 

hiteT«st  and 

MainteoaiuM  oC 

Works  and 

BuildiDgs. 

£ 
119,573 
80,075 
67,687 
59,338 
28,783 
8,956 

Tbtalehus«* 

DeficMDcyift 
RereBOB. 

New  South  Wales 

£ 
879,192 
689,902 
488,491 
296,870 
284,068 
110,387 

£ 
•15,30 

Victoria  

5,419 

173»83S 

Soiith  Anfftralia 

32,859 

Western  Australia    

51,475 

Tasmania 

19,957 

Commonwealth  

New  Zealand 

2,326.996 
487,815 

371,312 
75,521 

2,698,308 
563,336 

268,220 
38,237 

Australasia  ^ 

2,814,811 

44t,833 

1 

3,261,644 

900,457 

*Excwsof 

Revenue. 

With  the  progress  of  settlement  and  the  increase  of  population,  the 
expenditure  on  the  postal  and  telegraphic  services  naturally  expands 
year  by  year,  and  it  is  apparent  that  in  order  to  keep  pace  with  the 
growing  needs  of  the  community  the  department  must  be  administered 
on  ordinary  business  principles.  Hitherto  the  application  of  socii 
principles  has  not  been  obvious,  and  perhaps  it  has  not  been  possible, 
but  now  that  the  affairs  of  the  six  states  are  centred  under  one  control, 
much  of  past  extravagant  expeoriiture  will  be  avoided,  and  there  is 
every  prospect  of  the  service  becoming  self-supporting — that  is,  returning 
a  revenue  suflBcient  not  only  to  meet  current  expenditure,  but  pnmcit 
a  surplus  to  cover  maintenance  of  works  and  buildings,  together  witk 
interest  on  capital  cost. 
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l^B  fiaandftl  obligaiaom  of  the  Commonwealtb  begim  with  the  appaiufc 
nuBnt  el  the  Exeeutive  and  the  proolamatiQii  of  the  Ck)nstitu1ioa  on  the 
Lst  January,  1901,  at  which  date  also  the  administration  of  the  Gustoius 
passed  over  ta  the  control  of  the  Cbmrnonwealth.  Besides  the  Customs 
and  Excise^  the  Commonwealth  has  authority  to  take  over  from  the  states 
the  administration  of  the  following  services,  viz.,  posts,  telegraphs,  and 
telephones  ;  naval  and  military  defence ;  lighthouses,  lightships,  beacons 
and  buoys ;  astronomioal  and  raeteocoLogical  observations ;  quaran- 
tine ;  census  and.  statistica ;  bankruptcy  and  insolvency ;  patents  and 
copyrights  ;  naturalisation  and  aliens ;  divorce  and  matrimomal  causes; 
and  immigration  and  emigration. 

In  accordance  with  this  power,  the  Postal  Service  was  transferred'  to 
the  Ck>mmonweaLblL  (m  the  Ist  March,  1901,  and  on  the  same  date  the 
Di^enoe  Administration  was  taken  over.  None  of  the  oth^'  depart 
ment&  has  yet  been  completely  transferred. 

The  expenditure  of  the  Commonwealth  is  divisible  into  new  expendi 
tBZQ^  that  is  to  say,  on  services  ctdled  into  being  after  the  proclamation 
of  the  Federal  Union,  and  other  expenditure,  or  expenditure  on  services 
pxeFiously  existing.  The  new  expenditure  is  charged  to  the  states 
proportionately  to  their  population,  and  the  cost  of  transferred  services 
over  ajid  above  the  revenue  derived  tiffir^rom  being  ascertained,  the 
total  of  the  two  aonounts  ia  det^ucted  from  the  net  revenue  from 
Customs  and  Excise,  and  the  balance  handed  back  to  the  states. 

Under  the  provisions  of  section  87  of  the  Constitution  Act,  the 
Treasurer  of  the  Commonwealth  is  entitled  to  retain  one-fourth  of  the 
net  {»x»oeeds  of  Customs  and  Ex^se  services  for  the  purposes  of  d^raying 
the  expenses  <^  the  Commeawei^th,  the  remaining  three-fourths,  and 
as  muck  more  as  the  Treasurer  does  not  require,  being  handed  back  to 
the  states.  It  is,  therefore,  very  essentialin  considering  the  question  of 
Federal  and  State  Finance  to  remember  that,  so  far  as  concerns  three- 
parts  of  the  net  revenue  derived  from  customs  and  excise,  such  revenue, 
though  appearing  in  the  receipts  of  the  Commonwealth,  is  not  within 
the  disposal  of  Parliament,  but  must  be  returned  to  the  states.  A  large 
ameunt,  in  a  normal  year  estimated  at  over  seven  and  three-quarter 
millioiis,  appears  first:  as  a  federal  receipt  and  a  federal  expenditure, 
Olid  again. as* received  by  the  statea  Therefore  in  calculating  the  total 
sums  raised  by  the  Australian  Governments,  the  amount  returned  to 
the  stotes  by  the  FedecaL  TreasHser  should  be  deducted  from  the  total 
receipts.      It  is  necessary,  however,  that  the  whole  transactions  of  the 

2b 
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Federal  Ti*easurer  should  be  shown  both  as  to  revenue  and  expenditure  ; 
for,  unless  this  is  done,  a  proper  understanding  of  federal  and  state 
accounts  cannot  be  obtained. 

The  financial  year  of  the  Commonwealth  ends  on  the  30th  June. 
Since  the  Ist  January,  1901,  there  have  been  three  periods,  the  first 
being  the  six  months,  January  to  June,  1901,  the  second,  the  twelve 
months  from  1st  July,  1901,  to  30th  June,  1902,  and  the  third,  the 
twelve  months  from  Ist  July,  1902,  to  30th  June,  1903.  The  first  of 
these  periods  was  quite  abnormal,  the  transferred  departments  were  not 
administered  by  the  Commonwealth  for  the  whole  period,  while  in 
addition  there  were  some  exceptional  expenses  by  reason  of  the  federal 
elections,  and  the  cost  of  establishing  the  Commonwealth  itself  ;  on  ihe 
other  hand,  the  federal  departments  were  not  organised,  and  cost  less 
than  in  an  ordinary  year. 

Operations  for  Half-year  ended  30th  June,  1901. 

For  the  half-year  ended  30th  June,  1901,  the  following  were  the 
income  and  expenditure  of  the  Treasurer : — 

Income. 

£ 

Customs  and  Excise    4, 1 50,589 

Posts  and  Telegraphs 740,665 

O  her   4,502 


Expenditure. 

New  services  of  Ck>inmon- 
wealth 

Customs  and  Excise  collec- 
tion   

Posts  and  Teleffraphs 

Military  and  I4aval 

Balance  carried  to  follow- 


£ 

131,255 

121,443 
809,840 
233,515 

5,974 

Returned  to  States 3,593,729 


mg  year . 


£4,895,756  £4,895,756 

During  this  penod  the  state  tariffs  existing  at  the  establishment  of 

the  Commonwealth  remained  in  force,  the  uniform  customs  tariff  with 

the  abolition  of  interstate  duties  not  coming  into  operation  until  some 

time  later.     The  collections  in  each  state  were  : — 


Half-year  ended  80th  June,  190L 

state. 

Taxation. 

Potts  and 
Telegraphs. 

Other.             TotaL 

Customs. 

Excise. 

New  South  Wales 

Victoria 

£ 
820,012 
1,123,106 
643,059 
330,695 
475,456 
209,865 

£ 
198,996 
232,993 
67,771 
21,258 
15,916 
11,463 

£ 
276,936 
177,931 
95,586 
90,702 
67,736 
31,774 

£ 

1,019 

2,780 

301 

395 

1 

6 

£ 
1,296,96$ 
1,536.810 
806  717 

Queensland    

South  Australia    

443,050 
659,108 
253,  lOS 

Western  Austral  ia   

Tasmania    

Total   

3,602,193 

548,396 

740,666 

4,502 

4,805,736 
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The  expenditure  on  account  of  new  services  distributed  on  a  capita- 
tion basis,  and  the  other  expenditure  chargeable  to  the  states  were  as 
follows : — 


Expenditure  during  half-year  ended  80  June.  1901. 

Balance 
carried  for- 
ward to  fol- 
lo\»'ing  year. 

state. 

New        Customs 
Expendi-  and  Excise 
ture.      Collections. 

Posts  and      Nav^ 
Telegraphs.  j4jji^;j^^ 

1 

Total. 

Total. 

New  South  Wales 
Victoria 

South  Australia  . . 
Western  Australia 
Tasmania 

£ 
47,606 
41,066 
17,081 
18,088 
6,038 
6,436 

£ 
29,005 
82,645 
27,944 
11,666 
15,338 

4,855 

£ 

262,036 

209,177 

129,388 

71,080 

84,191 

64,018 

£ 
70,748 
77,148 
49,666 
15,605 
8,610 
11,748 

£ 
409,890 
860,026 
224,029 
111,879 
114,177 
77,062 

£ 
Cr.  4,300 
Dr.    956 
Dr.    694 
Dr.     567 
Cr.  4,070 
Dr.     279 

£ 
418,690 
859,070 
223,435 
110,812 
113,247 
76,778 

Total 

181,256 

121,443 

809,840 

233,515 

1,296,068 

5,974 

1,302,027 

The  difference  between  these  figures  and  the  amounts  set  out  in  the 
preceding  table  represents  the  payments  which  the  states  were  entitled 
to  receive  under  the  provisions  of  section  87  of  the  Constitution  Act, 
and  the  sums  handed  back  to  each  were  as  shown  below. 

£ 

New  Sonth  Wales   883,273 

Victoria 1,177,740 

Queensland    683,282 

South  Australia   332,239 

Western  Australia  440,860 

Tasmania  176,335 

Total £3,693,729 

The  financial  operations  of  the  Commonwealth  for  its  first  half-year 
call  for  no  special  comment, — the  payments  made  and  the  sources  of 
income  were  in  continuation  of  those  of  the  states ;  no  new  sources  of 
reveni^e  were  entered  on  by  the  Commonwealth,  while  the  amount  of 
new  expenditure  was  comparatively  small. 


Operations  for  Year  ended  30th  June,  1902. 

An  entirely  new  set  of  conditions  came  into  operation  on  the  9th 
October,    1901,   when   the  schedule    of  uniform  customs  duties  was 
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promulgated.  Under  the  new  ooadiiioiis  ike.iiiterstete  dntrn'oeaBed, 
except,  as  will  be  hereafter  explained,  in  thet^ee  of  Weatocn  AjoatnJia. 
The  federal  customs  and  excise  duties  were  in  force  for  thirty-eight 
weeks  and  the  state  duties  for  fourteen  weeks,  while  the  Post  Office  and 
Defence  Services  were  admiiuatered  by  the  Oommonwealth  for  the 
whole  ytor.  The  following  is  a  statement  of  the  transactions  of  the 
Federal  Treasurer  for  the  year  : — 


iBoome. 


£ 


Balance   brought    forward 

from  30th  June,  1901 ...  5,974 

CuBtoma  aad  Excise „.  8;»692,750 

Posts  and  Telegraphs   2,372,861 

Customs  collected  on  behalf 

of  Western  Australia  . . .  201 ,669 

X)ther  revenue    29,805 


Total... 


..  £1JU802^969 


275,862 


Expmiitare. 

New  Services  ^f  Common- 
wealth   . 

Customs.and  Excise  collec- 
tion    260,322 

Posts  and  Telegraphs 2,461,916 

MiUtary  and  Naval 934,646 

Returned  to  States 7,388,137 

Balance  carried  forward  to 
1902-3    


24m 


Total  .... 


£U,802.959 


The  amount  of  revenue  collected  within  each  state  was  as  shown  in 
the  following  table.  The  Customs  and  Exoine  coUectioBB  of  Western 
Australia  include  £1,134,045  revenue  from  the  Commcwiwealih  tari£^ 
and  £201,569  from  interstate  duties. 


Balance 
hrouffht  for- 
ward from 

previous 
year. 

CoUeotions  during  year  ended  80th  Jane.  1902. 

stale. 

Taxation. 

Porte  and 
Telegraphs. 

other 

Cnstonu. 

ExdM. 

tlcvenue.        ^"«- 

New  South  Wales... 
Victoria  

Or.  4,800 
Dr.     956 
Dr.     694 
Dr.    567 
Cr.  4,070 
Dr.    279 

£ 
2,324,000 
1,976,245 
1,136.562 

625,637 
l,2^4«fi 

SS5.401 

£ 

488.732 

400,279 

162,100 

73,010 

62.489 

37,739 

£ 
873,312 
591.470 
312,905 
,277,811 
225,792 
91.611 

£ 
8,223 
8.606 

934 
1,639 

m 

10^1 

£ 
3,696,567 
2.975,544 
1.610,907 

977.530 
1^565^698 

474.8QS 

South  Australia 

Western  Australia.. . 

Tasmania 

Total 

Cr.  5,974  7.fiftQ  070 

1,224,349  9  379!  flfli 

29.805 

11,302,959 

-',W(«.,WW* 

The   distributian  of  tiie  expenditure    between  tbe^aWies  -yms  as 
shown  in  the  following  table^  the  new  ejqpenditttre  as  it  is  ealkd 
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bomg  disttiboted  nmongHt  the  -stated  according  to  population,  the  other 
expenditure  aceoixling  to  the  states  on  behalf  of  which  it  was  imnnted : — 


Ezpenditore  dmteg  jmx  endM  seth  June,  1902. 


New 
fizpen- 
cUtiive. 


Customs 

and 

Exdse 

CoUeo- 

tiODS. 


Posts  iknd 
Tele- 


Nttval 

and 

HiUtary. 


Total. 


Balance 
carried 
forward 

to 

following 

year. 


Total. 


17ew  South  Watefl 

Vktozia  

^^RMenslattd 

'South  AustoaUa  .. 
•Watterp  A»gttatia 
ila 

Sotal.... 


£ 

90,262 
S7,194 
80,464 


14,061 
12,671 


276^2 


68,^60 
63,812 
64,2*26 
26,617 
81,901 
10,827 


& 

840,686 
688,888 
419,966 
246,762 
258,670 
107,066 


260,882 


2,461,«16 


£ 

800,147 

316,876 

186,968 

68,670 

84,967 

29,028 


084,646 


£ 
1,812,684 
1,056,770 
706,612 
866,269 
839,589 
158,962 


£ 
Or.  128 
Dr.  2200 
Dr.  478 
Cr.8408 
Or.  942 
Or.  281 


3,982,746 


Cr.B076 


£ 

1,812,662 

1,064,670 

706,1]M 

861,602 


169,268 


^984,822 


Tbe  difierence  between  the  co]lecti<ms  and  disbursements  "by  the 
Commonwealth  on  behalf  of  the  states  was  returned  to  the  lattw,  aad 
the  following  sums  i*epresent  the  amount  in  each  case : — 

£ 

N«w  South  Wales 2,«86,IH>4 

Viotoria    ,..,^*« 1^920,974 

Queensland  904,775 

South  Australia 615,868 

Western  Australia 1,225,076 

Tasmania ^,.. 915^540 


Total.,., 


7,368il37 


Operations  for  Year  ended  30th  June,  1903. 


Totals 


.J&12,107,954 


Bxpenditure. 
Kew  services  of  Common- 


The  following  statement  indicates  the  transactions  <^f  the  Federal 
TroMurer  for  the  jwr  ended  30th  June,  1 903  :-— 

Inoome.  £ 
Balance    brought    forward 

from  aoth  June,  1908.. .  2,076 

Ooatoma  and  Excise 9,451,686 

Poats  and  Telegraphs 2,4K)4,650 

)CMtoms  oolle^isd  on  behalf 

of  Western  Australia. . .  233,467 

Otherrevenue 16,075 


wealth 316,217 

Customs  and  Excise  collec- 
tion        272,286 

Posts  and  Telegraphs.. 2,563,789 

Military  and  Naval.... 745,183 

Other  expenditure 4,284 

Balance  carried  forward 
following  year ........ 

Toial 

to 

5,738 

...£12,107,954 

The  revenue  collected  within  each  state  is  set  forth  in  the  subjoined 
table.      The  CSvttoms  and   Excise  collections  of  Western  Australia 
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inclade  £1,162,530    revenue    from    the    Commonwealth    tariff,    and 
£233,467  from  interstate  duties. 


CoUeoUoDs  during  year  ended  80th  June,  1908. 

Stete. 

Balance 

brought 

forward 

from  pre- 

vione  year. 

Taxation. 

Poeto 

and 

Telegraphs. 

Other 
Revenue. 

Total. 

Customs. 

Excise. 

New  South  Wales 
Victoria  

£ 
Cr.     128 
Dr.  2,200 
Dr.    478 
Cr.  3,403 
Cr.     942 
Cr.     281 

£ 
2,861,710 
2,096,217 
1,042,341 

583,461 
1,317,786 

312,015 

£ 
617,032 
402,797 
218,725 
106,266 
78,212 
48,592 

£ 
906,798 
622,501 
300,724 
255,480 
225,099 
94.048 

£ 
5,460 
5,377 
2,105 
1.729 
715 
689 

£ 
4.39M2S 
3,124,69? 

Qaeensland.. 

South  Australia... 
Western  Australia 
Tasmania 

1,563.417 
950,339 

1,622,753 
455,625 

Total 

Cr.  2,076 

8,213,529 

1,471,624     2-404.650 

16,075 

12,107,954 

1 

The  distribution  of  the  expenditure  between  the  states,  was,  as 
shown  in  the  following  table,  the  new  expenditure  being  distributed 
amongst  the  states  according  to  population,  the  other  or  transferred 
expenditure  to  the  states  on  behalf  of  which  it  was  incurred  : — 


Expenditure  during  year  ended  30th  June,  1903. 

Balance 
carried 
forward 

to 

foUowing 

year. 

State. 

New 
Expen- 
diture. 

Customs 

and 
Excise 
Collec. 
tions. 

Posts 
and  Tele- 
gnphs. 

Naval 

and 

MiUtarj'. 

1 

Total. 

TbtaL 

New  South  Wales.. 
Victoria  

£ 

114,867 
98,375 
41,005 
29,867 
17,660 
14,458 

£ 
70,322 
64,693 
66,192 
25,799 
84,740 
10,640 

£ 

890,618 
596,810 
437,266 
264,808 
280,171 
104,116 

£ 

267,006 
268,907 
107,768 
63,994 
32.446 
26,073 

£ 

778 

1*32 

3,017 

862 

£ 
1.848,086 
1,018,686 
662,968 
867,476 
366,278 
164,282 

£ 
Dr.    6,091 
Cr.        567 
Cr.    6.229 
Cr.     3,986 
Cr.     1.748 
Dr.       635 

£ 
1.8W.906 
1.019,241 

Queensland    

South  Australia    .. 
Western  Australia 
Tasmania    

656.18S 

867.021 
158,617 

Total    

316,217  1  272,286  2,568,789 

745,183  1  4,284 

8,901.769 

Cr.     5,738  1  8,907.487 

The  difference  between  the  collections  and  disbursements  by  the 
Commonwealth  on  behalf  of  the  states  was  returned  to  the  latter,  and 
the  following  sums  represent  the  amount  in  each  case : — 

£ 

New  South  Wales  3,063,133 

Victoria 2,106.460 

Queensland   905,235 

South  Australia   678,929 

Western  Australia 1,265,732 

Tasmania  301,978 

Tota    b,200,457 
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Probable  Revenue  and  Expenditure,  1903-4. 

Sufficient  time  has  elapsed  since  the  settlement  of  the  tariff  to  admit 
of  the  consumption  of  goods  introduced  into  the  Commonwealth  in 
anticipation  of  the  imposition  of  new  or  increased  duties,  and  the 
passage  of  the  Postal  Act  having  brought  about  a  uniform  rate  of 
postage  throughout  the  states,  the  Federal  Treasurer  is  in  a  position 
to  forecast  the  probable  revenue  and  expenditure  for  the  year  ending 
30th  June,  1904,  with  a  reasonable  assurance  that  the  forecast  will  be 
realised.  The  following  table  indicates  the  revenue  estimated  to  be 
received  during  the  year  : — 


state. 

Customs  and 
Exotfle. 

Posts  and              Other 
Telegraphs.          Revenue. 

TotaL 

New  South  Wales 

£ 
3,125,000 
2,400.000 
1,175,000 

605,000 
1,342,000 

370,000 

£ 
925,000 
640,000 

£ 
2,296 

£ 
4,052,296 

Victoria  

3,044,695 

1,477,782 

QneenslaiKl . . .  ..x, ........  .,. 

302,000  1              '782 

257,000  i               507 

229,000  1               460 

97,000  1               635 

South  Australia 

952,507 
1,571,460 

Western  Australia   

Tasmania 

467,636 

Total    

9,107,000 

2,460,000  1             9-175 

11,666,176 

' 

The  expenditure  that  will  probably  be  incurred  during  the  same  period 
is  as  follows  ; — 


New 
State.                        Expendi- 
ture. 

Customs  and 

Excise 
CoUection. 

Posts  and       Naval  and 
Telegraphs.  •     Military. 

Total. 

New  South  Wales    

Victoria 

£ 
157,912 
133,533 
66,848 
40,667 
26,040 
19,946 

£ 
73,383 
6*2,650 
61,826 
28,366 
39,749 
10,248 

£ 
984,620 
645,848 
461,241 
278,039 
329,497 
118.602 

£ 

267,530 

258,530 

112,226 

67.635 

61,862 

33,772 

£ 
1,483,445 
1,100,561 

692,141 

South  Australia    

414,696 

Western  Australia  

Tasnuuiia 

447,138 
182,468 

Total  

434,946 

276,211 

2,817,747 

791,645 

4,320,449 

The  probable  return  to  the  states,  after  adding  or  deducting  the 
valance  brought  forward  from  1902-3,  will,  therefore,  be- 
New  South  Wales £2,663.760 

Victoria 1,944,591 

Queonsland    790,870 

South  Australia    641,746 

Western  Australia  1,126,066 

Tasmania   284,432 

Total  £7,251,464 
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The  proportiona  of  estimated  rsroati^  and  expenditure  bcme  by  each 
state,  are  shown  in  the  f6llowing  tabl6 : — 


BMtemtoi  Amiraa,  lta»4. 

B».l»M»ip«.dli»,im^ 

state. 

Amoont. 

tolM. 

Amoonk 

toSM. 

New  South  Wales 

Victoria  

£ 
4,052,296 
3,044,595 
1,477,782 

952,507 
1,571,460 

467,535 

per  cent*. 
3504^ 
26-32 
M^-78 

8-23 
13-59 

4*04 

l,48«44ff 
1,100,561 
692,141 
414,696 
447,138 
182,468 

perceai;. 
3i-M 
25-4T 

QuAAmfMn^ . ,      , 

16*02- 

Sonth  Australia 

9^6» 

Western  Australia   

10-35- 

Tasimmia 

4-^ 

Total    

11,566,175 

100 -ea 

4,320,449 

lQa-60 

The  proportions  of  population  in  each  state  to  the  total  Common- 
wealth population,  are — New  South  Wales,  36-30  per  cent ;  Tictorn,. 
30-70;  Queensland,  13  07;  South  Australia,  9-35;  Western  ATiafcMlia> 
5*99 ;  and  Tasmania,  4*59.  It  will  be  seen  that  Western  Australia 
alone  has  a  revenue  in  excess  of  the  proportion  indicated  by  ita 
population. 

Customs  and  EisoisdL 

The  customs  and  excise  collections  during  the  year  ended  30tfa 
June,  1901,  were  under  divided  control.  From  the  Ist  July,  19QQ,  tO' 
the  ^Ist  December  of  that  year,  the  coUeetions  were  made  by  the 
stali&  Grovemmeats,  and  for  the  latter  half  of  the  finanetai  ywr^  ik» 
administration  was  carried  out  by  the  Commonwealth  GkyremmeBt. 
During  the  whole  period  the  tariff  existing  in  the  various  states  at  the 
time  0^  their  union  remained  in  force,  and  af arded  no  indication  of  the 
revenue  likely  to  be  received  under  a  uniform  tariff.  Nor  do  the 
collections  for  the  year  ended  30th  June,  1902,  settle  satisfactorily  this- 
important  question.  In  the  first  place  three,  montbs  of  the  twelve 
were  under  state  tariffs  and  inter-state  duties,  and  secondly,  in  som  of 
the  states  it  is  believed  that  there  were  large  importations  in  anticipa- 
tion of  the  federal  tariff  affecting  goods  then  free  oc  subject. to  low 
duties.  During  the  passage  of  the  tariff  through  IWlianeat^  material 
alterations  were  made  in  the  rates  proposed^  and'  on  that  acaovuit  also 
the  revenue  received  gives  no  exact  indication  of  the  possibilHrea  of  Uie 
tariff  as  a  revenve-producing  inbtrument. 
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Die  loUowiskg  tAble  '^ows  ^le  <!hifitoins  And  Excise  €6llectac«»^or  &e 
^roKTs  -ended  SOUi  June,  1901,  1902,  and  1903,  "mth  tlie  amounts 
collected  in  each  state,  and  the  average  per  inhabitEmt  :— 


-State. 


For  r«Kr  end«d  80th  June,  1901. 


For  Year  ended 
80th  June,  1902. 


For  year  ended 
80th  June.  1908. 


CO  « 


ill 

IIP 


ii 


u 


sa 


hi 


Ifew  South  Wales 

Victoria 

<taeenaland   , 

aimth  Auetralia  . 
^r  eetem  Aurtnuia 
^^Mmania  

Total 


980,886 
1,^02,909 
787,696 
888,288 
600,845 
258,788 


4,082,891  4,150,580 


1,019,008 
1,356,009 
710,880 
861,958 
491,871 
221,828 


£ 

1,968,844 

2,569,096 

1,408,525 

«90.186 

992,316 

475,111 


£  8.  d. 
18  8 
2  2 
8  0 
1  18 
5  10 


2  14  11 


8,178,480 


2    8    4 


£ 
2,812,782 
2,876,624 
1,297,662 

608,647 
1,184,046 

878,140 


£  8.  d. 

2    0  11 

1  19    4 

2  11    4 

1  18    4 
6  16    6 

2  2  10 


8,692,750 


2    5    6 


£ 
3,478,742 
2.499,014 
1,261,066 

689,727 
1,162,680 

»60,607 


£  8.  d. 

2  9  8 

2  16 

2  9  6 

1  17  9 
5  8  1 

2  0  9 


9,451,686 


2    8  10 


Besides  the  amount  set  down  in  the  foregoing  table  as  collected  in 
Western  Australia  daring  the  year  ended  30th  June,  1902,  a  sum  of 
JB201,569  was  received  by  the  Customs  Department  on  interstate  goods 
taxable  under  the  special  Western  Australian  tariff.  For  the  year  ended 
'30th  June,  1903,  the  amount  received  on  interstate  goods  and  on  foreign 
;^oods  taxed  at  a  higher  rate  under  that  tariff  than  under  the  Federal  tariff 
was  ^£233,467.  Under  the  provisions  of  the  96th  section  of  the  Common- 
wealth of  Australia  Constitution  Act,  Western  Australia  is  empowered 
-for  the  first  five  yearn  after  the  imposition  of  a  uniform  tariff  to  impose 
<luttes  on  goods  passing  into  that  state  and  not  originally  imported  from 
b^ond  the  limits  of  the  Commonwealth.  The  duty  so  imposed  on  any 
^oods,  however,  is  not  to  exceed,  during  the  first  of  such  years,  that 
oliargeable  under  the  krw  of  Western  Australia  in  force  at  the  imposition 
of  niDdform  duties,  and  shall  not  exceed  during  the  second,  third,  fourth, 
&nd  fifth  of  such  years  respectively,  four-fifths,  three-fifths,  two-fifths,  and 
one-fifth  of  such  latter  duty.  This  special  tariff  therefore  ceases  on  the 
9lAi  October,  1 906.  If  the  coUeotions  for  the  year  ended  30th  June,  1 902, 
liad  been  included,  the  total  revenue  for  the  Commonwealth  would  have 
been  ^£8,894,319,  and  for  Western  Australia  £1,335,614,  equal  in  the 
former  case^to  £2  6s.  6d.  per  inhabitant,  and  in  the  latter  to  £6  17s.  Id. 
Taking  into  consideration  these  collections  for  the  year  ended  30th 
June,  1903,rthe  total  revenue  for  the  Commonwealth  would  have  been 
X9,685,153,  and  for  Western  Australia  £1,395^997,  or  in  the  former 
ease  equal  to  £2  10s.,  and  in  the  latter  £6  98.  9d.  per  inhabitant. 

In  his  financial  statement  made  in  July,  1903,  the  Federal  Treasurer 
estimated  the  revenue  that  may  be  expected  from  duties  of  customs 
andexcisednringthefinanoialyearending  30th  June,  1904,  at  £8,915,000. 
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Excluding  the  receipts  from  the  special  Western  Australian  tariff, 
calculated  to  yield  £192,000)  the  estimated  collections  in  each  state 
are  as  follows  : — 


state. 

Estimated  Net  Berenue 

from  Chutomsand 

Excise  for  year  endiii«: 

80th  June,  1904. 

New  South  Wales 

£ 
3,125,000 

2,400,000 

Victoria    

Queensland 

1,175,000 
695,000 

1,150,000 
370,000 

South  Australia 

Western  Australia 

Tasmania 

Total 

8,915,000 

Grouping  the  receipts  according  to  the  divisions  of  the  tariff^  the 
estimated  return  under  each  head  will  be — 


Estimated  Revenue,  1903-4. 


Customs —  £ 

Stimulants   2,077,000 

Narcotics 918,000 

Sugar 437,00J 

Agricultural    products 

and  groceries  990,500 

Apparel  and  textiles  ...  1 ,308,500 
Metals  and  machinery  564,230 
Oils,  paints,  and  var- 
nishes      116,850 

Earthenware,  &c 152,750 

Drugs  and  chemicals  ...  56, 1  GO 

Wood,  wicker,  and  cane  190,000 
Jewellery    and    fancy 

goods 168,650 

Leather  and  rubber   ...  1 65, 750 


Customs — 

Paper  and  stationery... 

Vehicles   

Musical  instruments ... 

Miscellaneous  receipts, 

including  hcenses   ... 


£ 
107,200 
57.500 
41,950 

130,500 


Total  customs 7,482,500 

Excise  1,556,500 


Total  collections...    9,039,000 
Drawbacks  and  re- 
funds          124,000 


Net  revenue 8,915,000 


The  foregoing  estimated  revenue  is  equal  to  £2  5s.  5d.  per  inhabitant^ 
the  rates  for  each  state  being  : — 

£    8.  d. 

New  South  Wales 2    3  10 

Victoria 1  19  10 

Queensland    2    6  10 

South  Australia    1  17  10 

Western  Australia   4  17  10 

Tasmania    2    11 


Commonwealth 2    5    5 
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If  the  yield  from  its  special  tariff  had  been  included  the  rate  for 
Western  Australia  would  be  £5  lis,  3d.,  and  for  the  Commonwealth, 
£2  6s.  5d.  Western  Australia  stands  far  above  any  of  the  other 
states  in  regard  to  revenue  per  inhabitant,  and  in  total  revenue  it 
exceeds  Tasmania  and  South  Australia,  and  approximates  to  Queensland. 
This  position  it  owes  to  the  large  consuming  power  of  its  population,  a 
population  consisting  very  largely  of  adult  males  receiving  higher  wages 
than  those  paid  in  any  other  state. 

The  proportion  in  which  the  various  states  have  contributed,  and  may 
be  expected  to  contribute  to  the  Commonwealth  tariff,  is  a  question  of 
much  interest,  as  under  the  book-keeping  provisions  of  the  Constitution 
the  return  made  to  each  state  depends  upon  its  contribution  to  the 
revenue.  The  following  is  a  statement  of  the  proportions  of  customs 
and  excise  collected  in  each  state  for  the  nine  months  of  the  financial 
year  1902  during  which  the  uniform  tariff  was  in  operation,  the 
proportions  for  the  year  ended  June,  1903,  and  the  proportions  esti- 
mated by  the  Treasurer  for  the  year  ending  June  1904;  in  order  to 
throw  further  light  on  the  question  the  proportion  of  population  in  each 
state  to  the  total  population  of  the  Commonwealth  is  also  given. 


c ■ -^ 

Proportion  of— 

StaU. 

Population. 

8l8t  December, 

1802. 

Customs  and 
Excit«e  Revenue 

raised, 
9  months  ended 
30th  June,  1902. 

Customs  and 
Excise  Revenue 

raised 
for  year  ended 
30th  June,  190a 

Customs  and 
Excise  Revenue 

for  year  ending 
30th  June,  1904 

New  South  Wales 

Per  cent. 

3617 

3111 

1316 

9-44 

6-56 

4-67 

Per  cent. 
35-31 
2505 
14-62 
7  07 
1318 
417 

Per  cent. 
36*81 
26-44 
13-33 
7-30 
12-30 
3-82 

Per  cent. 
35  05 

Victoria  

26*92 

Queensland 

13*18 

Sonth  Australia 

re' 

12*90 

Western  Australia 

Tasmania 

4*15 

The  chief  element  in  determining  the  amount  of  revenue  to  be  raised 
by  the  Commonwealth  was  the  necessities  of  the  various  states,  and  so 
long  as  those  necessities  exist,  a  sum  approximating  to  what  is  now 
obtained  will  need  to  be  raiseA  It  can  hardly  be  supposed,  however,  tha 
Australia  will  long  continue  to  raise  as  large  a  revenue  as  £2  5s.  5d. 
per  inhabitant  from  a  customs  tariff  containing  so  large  a  free  list, 
embracing  as  it  does  imports  amounting  to  £11,455,000  out  of  a  total 
import  of  general  merchandise  of  £38,740,000. 

Although  indirectly  connected  with  the  question  of  the  Common- 
wealth tanff,  the  returns  obtained  in  past  years  from  customs  and  excise 
by   the  states   under  their  local  tariffs   are    worth    recording.      It 
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yrUl  bd  foun^  fiK>m  a  ccmsiderfttioii  of  the  subsequent  tabk«  tiiat 
the  rate  per  iahabitaat  has  Taried  greatly,  not  only  aa  regareb 
the  different  states  but  for  the  sanne  state  in  di&rettt  years.  TUs 
variation  arises  from  diverse  causes^  First,  the  influence  at  good  or  bad 
seasons  on  the  producing  power  of  the  peqple  is  direetly  felt  in  the 
customs  collections,  although  the  rise  or  fall  of  the  rate  per  inhabitant 
is  not  always  a  safe  indication  of  3uch  iufluenee.  Certain  states,  notably 
Queensland  and  Western  Australia,  girow  insufficient  agriculturdL  pso- 
duce  for  their  own  requirements,  and  in  times  paat  a  good-seaaon — cnice- 
it  enabled  those  states  to  depend  to  a  greater  extent. on  their  own 
reeomreee — meant  a  deoreaM  in  the.  revenue  from  the  in^)ortatkm  of 
agricultural  produce^  Sinukr  effects  have  also  been  feit  in  regard  U^ 
revalue  derived  from  live  stoek  and  other  forms  of  produoe.  In  additjoo,. 
it  must  be  remembered  that  for  many  years  the  states  have  been,  syste- 
matic borrowers  from  the  London  market^  while  they  have  been  the 
recipients  of  much  money  sent  for  investment  by  private  peraons.  A» 
loans  of  all  descriptions  reach  the  borrowing  country  in  the  form  a£ 
goods,  and  a  considerate  proportion  of  the  importations  is  the  subjed^ . 
of  taxation,  years  of  lavish  borrowing  are  naturally  years  of  l^^ge* 
revenue  collections,  and  coincident  with  the  cessation  of  a  flow  of 
foreign  capital  there  is  a  decrease  in  customs  revenue.  Furthermore,, 
there  have  been  extensive  alterations  in  the  tariffs  affecting  the  revenue 
during  the  years  which  the  following  table  covers.  In  New  South 
Wales,  in  1891  and  1895,  and  in  Western  Australia,  in  1893  and  1896^ 
radical  tariff  changes  were  made,  and  in  other  years  minor  alterations 
took  place  in  nearly  all  the  other  states. 

To  these  changes  is  chiefly  attributable  any  sharp  rise  or  fall  in  th» 
rate  of  revenue  per  inhabitant.  Speaking  generally  the  customs 
revenue  per  inhabitant  has  tended  to  decline,  especially  when  the  tari& 
are  high,  unless  adjusted  from  time  to  time  to  meet  the  decline,  for, 
apart  from  the  specific  causes  mentioned  above,  other  effective,  if  lesa 
obtrusive,  influences  are  at  work.  Year  by  year  the  industries  of  the 
states  are  being  developed,  and  the  local  producer  is  aoqniring  a  firm 
hold  on  the  domestic  marketer  Except  in  drought  years  little  reveaae* 
will  be  received  from  duties  on  agricultural  produce,  as  such  prodnoO' 
will  not  be  imported  from  abroad,  and  many  descriptions  of  manu&u:tnred 
goods  have  likewise  ceased  to  be  introduced,  the  locaUy^made  artiol& 
being  produced  in  sufficient  quantities  to  meet  the  demand.  There  .can 
be  no  reasonable  doubt  that  this  tendency  will  be  still  more  marked,  in 
the  future ;  and  it  is,  therefore,  not  surprising  that  Australasian. 
Treasurers  have  of  late  years  found  it  necessary  to  look  to  other  sources 
than  the  customs  for  the  revenue  necessary  to  carry  on  the  business  of 
tho  country,  and  under  the  Commonwealth,  with  complete  interstate 
freetrade  and  growing  manufactures,  this  necessity  will  be  greatly 
accentuated. 

The  amount  of  import  and  excise  duties  collected  in  the  various 
states  dudx^g  each  of  the  last  thirteen  years  is  set  forth  in  the  follo^9rizi|Q 
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table — drawbacks  and  refunds  being  deducted  from  the  gross  collections 
of  those  states  for  which  such  information  can  be  obtained  : — 


SUIe. 

1891. 

1892. 

189S. 

1894. 

1896. 

1890. 

N««r  Sovfch  Walen 

£ 

2,417,678 

2,500,551 

1,241,447 

047,208 

288,777 

898,457 

2306,112 

2418,218 

], 156,096 

011,728 

271,870 

880,084 

2.898,274 

1,887,474 

1,099,460 

540,000 

264,095 

803,082 

£ 

2,266,058 

2,045,858 

1,140460 

538,80^ 

409.880 

299,001 

2440,506 

2.021.504 

1,296,883 

551,103 

614,467 

822,756 

£ 
1,087,078 

Viotoria 

2,060,880 

QnootiiUmd 

1,880,247 

^athAustnlia   ....• 

613,199 

W^«Um  AusinJU  

988,829 

XMnuuiift 

847,025 

Commonwemlth    

7,448,108 

7,658,168 

0,418,981 

0,706,070 

7,045,868 

6,967,668 

State. 

1897. 

1896. 

1899. 

1900. 

1901 

(Half- 

yearX 

1901-2. 

1902-8. 

NewSonth Wales  .... 
Vtetorift 

£   • 
1,620,110 
2,086,880 
1»244,560 

012,882 
1.0e2,0i6 

870,812 

£ 

1,551,827 

2417,641 

1,418,841 

018,480 

900,881 

480,790 

£• 

1,060,888 

2,224,811 

1,508.744 

041,181 

8fi0i,91& 

447,080 

£ 

1,77S,998 

2.820,666 

1»506488 

039,006 

910^11 

480,921 

£ 
1,019,00S 
1,860,090 
710,880 
861,908 
491,871 
221,828 

£ 

2,812,732 

2,870,624 

1,297,002 

098,847 

14«ft.«M 

878,140 

it 
8,478,742 
2,490,014 
1,261.066 

^onth  Amtndia 

WMleniAiMtnlift.... 
iV^mftfr^  > . 

689,727 

1,895,907 

800,607 

Oonim«Q«Mlih.. 

0,886,278 

7,140,289 

7402/»0 

7,770,728 

4,160,680 

840441ft 

9,686A58- 

The  revenue  from  import  and  excise  duties  per  head  of  pc^latioor 
probably  offers  more  food  for  reflection  than  the  figures  in  the  table  just 
given*  New  South  Wales  raised  the  smallest  revenue  compared  with 
population  of  any  of  the  states  until  1891,  a  oiroumstance  due  to  the 
comparatively  low  rate  of  the  tariff;  in  1892  its  collections  were  about 
the  average  for  Australasia  ;  but  at  the  beginning  of  1896  a  new  tariff 
came  into  foatee  which  was  designed  to  make  the  ports  of  the  istate  free 
to  all  imports  except  narcotics  and  stimulants,  and,  although  this  inten^' 
tion  was  not  fully  carried  out,  yet  the  revenue  per  head  of  population* 
was,  until  the  introduction  of  the  Commonwealth  tariff,  very  consider- 
ably less  than  in  any  of  the  other  states.  The  variations  in  the  rates 
from  year  to  year  are  interesting  as  illustrating  the  force  of  the  remarka 
made  a  few  pages  back  in  introducing  the  subject  of  customs  duties. 


1801. 


1892. 


1808. 


1894. 


1896. 


i8oa 


1897. 


N««r  6<Mtb  WiOw. 

Victoria  

Qaoeiuhiid 

SoiitliAnrtmlii^.. 
W«i 


£    8.  cL 
2    2    4 

2    8  10 


£    8.  d. 
2    8    8 

1  19  10 


8    2    7     2  17    2 


£    8.  d.  ,  £    8,  d. 
1  18    8  I  1  16  11 

1  12    2  '  1  14    8 

I 

2  13    2  ,  2  14    2 


Oomraoiiwealth 


2  0  8 
4  18  0 
2  18    1 


1  17    2 
4  17    0 

2  4    7 


1  12    8 
4    2    2 

2  0    5 


2    0    5     2    6    1 


1  11  8 
5  11  5 
1  19    7 


£    8.  d. 

1  15  10 

1  14  2 

2  10  7 

1  U  7 
6  14  1 

2  2  0 


£    8.  d. 

16  9 

1  14  8 

2  19  8 

1  14  11 
8    6  4 

2  4  3 


£    8.  d. 
1    8    7: 

1  14    4 

2  14    fr 

1  lilO 
7    1    8 

2  5  10 


1  18    6     1  19    5 


2    0    8 


1  19    6 


1  18    1 
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State. 


1808. 


1809. 


looa 


1001 
(Half-year). 


£    8.  d. 

New  South  Wales !    1    S    8 

Victoria   '    1  17    6 

Queensland {    8    0  11 

1  16    0 
6    0  11 

2  11    6 


South  Australia 

Western  AustraUa    

Tasmania 

Commonwealth . 


£    8.  d. 

14  0 
1  17  6 
8    6  10 

1  15  11 
5    16 

2  12    6 


£     8. 

d. 

1    6 

3 

1  18  11 

8    8  10 

1  15 

6 

6  11 

2 

2  16 

0 

£    s.  d. 

0  U  11 

12  8 

18  6 

0  10  6 

2  14  7 

16  7 


1001-2. 


£    8.  d. 
2    0  11 

1  10    4 

2  11    4 

1  18    4 
6  17    1 

2  2  10 


110    212001216 


12    0 


2    6    6 


1902-3. 


£  8.  d. 

2  0    8 

2  16 

2  0    6 

1  17    9 
6  9  10 

2  0    9 


2  10    0 


The  proportion  of  the  cost  of  collection  of  customs  and  excise  duties 
to  the  total  amount  received  is  less  under  the  Commonwealth 
than  under  the  separate  control  of  the  states.  The  experience 
of  the  five  years  immediately  preceding  federation  shows  that  an 
average  of  3*34  per  cent,  was  expended,  as  against  an  average  of  2*9 
per  cent,  for  the  two-and-a-half  years  since  the  control  of  the  customs 
and  excise  was  vested  in  the  Commonwealth  Grovemment.*  The 
average  percentages  for  each  state  for  the  five  years  previous  to 
federation  were  as  follows : — New  South  Wales,  3*26 ;  Victoria,  3*07  ; 
Queensland,  3*91  ;  South  Australia,  4-31 ;  Western  Australia,  3*2S ; 
and  Tasmania,  1  '96,  For  the  period  subsequent  to  the  consummation 
of  federation,  the  percentages  are.  New  South  Wales,  2*30 ;  Victoria, 
2-66 ;  Queensland,  4*90 ;  South  Australia,  3*75 ;  Western  Australia, 
2*57  ;  and  Tasmania,  2*77.  The  proportion  of  cost  to  total  amount 
collected  has  been  reduced  under  Commonwealth  control  in  the  states 
of  New  South  Wales,  Victoria,  South  Australia  and  Western  Australia^ 
^nd  increased  in  Queensland  and  Tasmania. 


Posts  and  Telegraphs. 

The  administration  of  the  Post  and  Telegraph  services  was  under- 
taken by  the  Commonwealth  on  the  1st  March,  1901  ;  the  departments 
consequently  were  under  state  direction  for  a  period  of  eight  months 
in  the  year  ended  30th  June,  1901.  In  discussing  the  question  of  the 
revenue  derived  from  these  services,  it  must  be  borne  in  mind  that  the 
taking  over  of  the  administration  by  the  Commonwealth  made  no 
immediate  change  in  the  management,  which  was  conducted  as  if  the 
six  states  were  separate  systems.  On  the  coming  into  operation  of  the 
Commonwealth  Postal  Act  on  1st  November,  19Q2,  a  uniform  system 
was  introduced,  but  the  finances  of  the  postal  service  before  that  date 
remained  unaffected.  In  the  following  table  is  set  out  the  revenue 
derived  during  each  of  the  last  three  financial  years,  distinguishing  for 
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the  earlier  year,    the  amounts   received    by  the   state  and   by 
Commonwealth  Governments  during  the  period  of  their  control : — 


the 


For  year  ended  SOth  Jun^  10 

For  rear 
en  Jed  SOth 
June.  1002. 

For  year 
cndedSOth 
June,  1003. 

Stete. 

Oolleoted  by 

State 
Government. 

CoUected  by 

Ck>mmon- 

wealth 

Total 

Amount 
Collected. 

Amount 
Ck>Uected. 

New  South  Wales... 
Victoria  

£ 
557,006 
410,435 
213.584 
183,310 
142,391 
72,551 

£ 
276,936 
177,931 
95,586 
90,702 
67,736 
31.774 

£ 
833,9*2 
588,366 
309,170 
274,012 
210,127 
104,325 

£ 
873,312 
691,470 
312,905 
277,811 
225,752 
91,611 

£ 
906,798 
622,501 
300,724 
255,480 
225,099 
94,048 

Queensland , 

South  Australia 

Western  Australia 
Tasmania 

Total    

1,579,277 

740,666 

2,319,942 

2,372,861 

2,404,650 

The  expenditure  during  the  same  periods  is  shown  in  the  subjoined 
table :— 


For  year  ended  SOth  June,  1901. 

For  year 
ended  SOth 
June,  1902. 

For  year 
ended  SOth 
June.  leos. 

state. 

Expenditure 

by  state 
Oovemment. 

Expenditure 
by  Gonimon- 

woalth 
Oovemment 

Total 
Expenditure. 

Total 
Expenditure. 

Total 
Expenditure. 

New  South  Wales... 
Victoria 

£ 
527.254 
305,787 
246,798 
152,288 
171,322 
52,812 

£ 

262,036 

209.177 

129,388 

71.030 

84,191 

54,018 

£ 
789,290 
514,964 
376,186 
223,318 
255.513 
106,830 

£ 
840.685 
588,888 
419.9f;5 
246,762 
258,570 
107,056 

£ 
890,618 
596,810 

Queensland    

South  Australia    ... 
Western  Australia 
Tasmania    ............ 

437,266 
254,808 
280,171 
104,116 

Total  

1,456,261 

809,840 

2,266,101 

2,461,916 

2,563,789 

The  operations  of  the  past  year  show  an  apparent  deficiency  of 
^159,139  in  the  working  of  the  Post  and  Telegraph  Department.  The 
financial  position  of  the  postal  service,  however,  cannot  be  correctly 
stated  unless  the  interest  on  the  capital  cost. of  the  land,  buildings,  plant 
and  appliances  existing  at  the  time  of  transfer  to  the  Commonwealth, 
be  taken  into  account.  This  cost  has  been  variously  estimated  at 
from  £7,312,000  to  X7,514,000,  and  if  an  interest  payment  of  X3  6s. 
per  annum  be  charged  to  the  postal  service,  the  transactions  would 
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skow  a  net  loss  of  nearly  ;&404,0d0.  Ite/Feyeaae  snd^ezpeBditiuiB  «f 
the  Post  and  Telegraph  Departmenat  for  ti^  jevr  end&ng  Mi^  -J«k 
1904,  is  estimated  by  the  Treasurer  to  be,  approximately,  as  follows : — 

8<ibte.  BMrmam.  Expenditare. 

New  South  Wides £825,000  £984,620 

Viotori* 640,080  646,848 

QueeDsland 302,000  461,241 

South  Australia 257,000  278,039 

Western  Australia   229,600  529;4g7 

Tasmania 07«^MO  J18,592 

Total  .„ ,      £2.450,000        £2,8n,747 

These  figures  indicate  a  proibable  loss  of  X3^67,747  on  the  operations 
of  the  year,  but  included  in  the  proposed  expenditure  is  an  amount  of 
£297,744,-  for  the  construction  of  works  and  buildings.  From  all  the 
states  an  increai^ed  revenue  is  expected.  A  considerabie  faHii^  off  in 
the  receipts  from  South  Australia  ha.s  occurred  during  the  paaft  two 
years ;  this  is  due  te  the  lact  that  alterations,  by  way  of  redac^ioii  in 
the  terminal  and  other  charges  in  connection  with  the  Eastern  Extension 
Cable  Company's  business,  will  not  be  compensated  for  by  new  business. 
Losses  in  connection  with  the  Pacific  cable  have  also  incnased  the 
expenditure  of  the  Department. 

Effeot  op  Federation  on  State  Finance. 

The  question  of  ihe  effect  which  the  operatlous  of  the  Commoawealth 

^may  have  upon  i^e  finaBoes  of  the  states  is  of  great  moment,  ^ohI  one 
which  will  not  lessen  in  importance  with  the  passage  of  time.     That  the 

^nanoes  of  the  states  .are  in  a  disturbed  state  is  evident  from  the  £act 
that  incn'eased  taxation  and  drastic  retrenchment  are  being  carried  out, 
or  in  contemplation,  in  'seiweral  of  the  states,  and  some  flhow  large 

•deficits  on  the  year's  transactions.  The  existence  of  financial  disturbance 
immediately  following  on  the  loss  by  the  states  of  Uie  control  of  iJieir 

•customs  revenue  is  relied  upon  «ts  proving  the  allegation  so  confidently 
made  that  this  disturbanee  i»  due  to  the  action  of  the  C<»UBonwQalth 
Parliament  and  the  Fedei^l  Administration.     The  aa8niBpti<m,  .mere 

•easily  made  than  proved,  is  one  tiuvt  admits  of  being  tested  by  the 
•evidence  of  «otual  facte. 

In  dealing  with  the  snatter  it  will  be  neeeaaary  to  cofosider  the 
^nances  of  the  states  sinoe  ^deration,  and  for  a  few  years  preoadiBg 
that  event.     The  foilowing  is  a  statement  of  ihe  jxb^  Nrenue  snd 
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'exp6fidxbfire  of  «aeh  stftte  upcoti  t)ie  services  ncrt  tmnsf erred  to  tho 
OonwQOii wealth.     The  peried  ooTet^  is  l^e  six  years,  1897-1903  : — 


Stete. 


1S07-^ 


BUVSUU6. 


Eicpen- 
diture. 


180e-e. 


Rereirae. 


Expen- 
diture. 


1809-1900. 


Bevenae. 


Bxpen- 
diture. 


Hew  Bealh  Wdhe 

VictorU 

i^aeensland   

aeoth  AnaCraUa  ., 
Western  Australia 
Tanuania* 


£ 
7{652,8S4 
4,250,1«6 
2,188,676 
1,768,S06 
1,516,111 
400.882 


£ 

£ 

8v«08,2» 

7,«6e,«6 

6,261,685 

4,585«787 

3.296,141 

2,884,940 

2.479,569 

1,844,949 

2,906,952 

1,414,120 

702,779 

399,882 

£ 
8,50»',898 
0,815,082 
8,543,201 
2.505,085 
2,255,899 
785,790 


£ 
7,486,878 
4,506;S16 
2,676,751 
1,985,725 
1,783,571 
406,681 


9,057,447 
6,567,260 
4,011,211 
^,659,777 
2,316,117 
770,618 


1900-1. 


Berenue. 


Expeu- 
diture. 


1901-2. 


Revenue. 


Expen- 
diture. 


1902-8. 


Revenue. 


Expen- 
diture. 


New  Boolli  Wates 

Victoria 

Oueenetand   

Siootb  Australia  . 
Weetem  Australia 
Tasmania* 


£ 
B,S82^7 
4,082,081 
2,511,729 
2,032,168 
1,875,692 
472,299 


£ 
9.990,682 
7,219,771 
4,270,922 
2,801,736 
2,806,002 
812,071 


£ 
8,621.451 
5,085,359 
2,680.287 
1,853,850 
2,129,047 
429,787 


£ 

U,0fi0,105 
7,407,781 
8,967,001 
2.828,578 
8,151,427 
861,678 


£ 
8,242,986 
4,862.601 
2,621,280 
1.952,018 
2,374,507 
469,961 


£ 

11,467,285 
6,774,084 
3,717,806 
2,641,789 
3,521,763 
850,684 


*  Year  ended  Slst  December  previous. 

The  foregoing  figures  admit  of  a  calcalation  of  the  amotmt  of  revenue 
to  be  obtained  from  other  soarces  to  enable  the  states  to  balance 
their  finances,  had  they  not  administered  the  posts  and  telegraphs,  or 
.provided  for  their  own  defence  during  any  of  these  years.  The  excess 
•<rf  expenditure  over  revenue  for  each  year  was  : — 


state. 

1897-8. 

1898-9. 

189^1900. 

1900-1. 

1901-2. 

1902-S. 

1,255.985 
2iOn,4d9 
1,112,465 

711,864 
1,390,841 

802,447 

£ 

1,861,812 

1,729,295 

1,168,261 

660,086 

841,279 

835.958 

£ 

1,620,069 

1.972,044 

1,885,460 

724,062 

582,546 

801,982 

£ 

1,758,095 

2,287.740 

1,759,193 

789,583 

930,310 

339,772 

£ 
2,898,654 
2,822,422 
1,386,714 

969,728 
1,022,380 

431,891 

£ 
3,224,299 

Victoria 

1,911,483 

3,096,576 
689,776 

South  Australia  

Western  Australia 

1,147,256 

*FMmania* 

380,723 

•  Year  ended  8l8t  December  previous. 

Taking  tiie  a/verages  of  tibe  three  years  preceding  federation  and 
comparing  them  with  the  results  of  the  year  1902  it  will  be  seen  that 
there  was  an  increase  in  the  expenditure  of  each  state,  in  no  instance 
warraaated  by  an  increase  of  population.  The  strong  necessity  of 
reducing  expenditure  was  f(H*(nbly  brought  home  to  the  state  Treasurers 
by  theu*  inability,  in  most  instances,  to  balance  their  accounts. 
Vigorous  curtailment  of  expenditure  ensued,  with  the  result  that  in 
1903.  the   requirements   of   Queensland   were   brought   to  £151,061 
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below  the  average  of  the  three  years  preceding  federation;  in 
Victoria  and  South  Australia  the  requirements  were  brought  back  to  a 
level  with  the  ante-federal  period,  in  Tasmania  the  Treasurer's  require- 
ments were  in  excess  by  X47,261  and  in  Western  Australia  by 
£209,034,  but  in  both  cases  there  were  causes  in  operation  which  made 
an  increase  in  the  expenditure  almost  inevitable.  During  the  three 
years  preceding  federation  the  sum  required  by  the  New  South  Wale* 
Treasurer  to  meet  the  deficiency  of  revenue,  from  services  not 
transferred  to  the  Commonwealth,  was  £1,412,589,  in  1903  it  was 
£3,160,866,  or  an  increase  of  £1,748,277. 

Comparing  the  years  1899  and  1903  the  increase  for  each  state 
has  been  as  follows : — 

£ 

New  South  Wales  1,862,987 

Victoria    182,188 

South  Australia 29,690 

Western  Australia 305,977 

Tasmania 44,765 

In  the  case  of  Queensland  there  has  been  a  decrease  of  £61,685. 
"  Western  Australia  is  in  a  peculiar  position,   and  causes  were  in 
operation  in  the  state  which  make  its  case  quite  different  from  that  of 
the  other  states. 

It  is  obvious  that  no  action  of  the  Commonwealth  could  affect  in  any 
important  degree  the  services  remaining  in  the  hands  of  the  states,  and 
that  any  increase  or  decrease  in  their  obligations  would  arise,  if  not 
from  causes  within  the  control  of  the  states,  at  all  events  from  causes 
beyond  the  control  of  the  Commonwealth.  It  must,  therefore,  be 
conceded  that  any  confusion  apparent  in  the  state  finances  would  have 
existed  even  if  federation  had  not  taken  place.  It  remains  to  be  seen 
how  far  the  return  made  to  the  states  by  the  Commonwealth  differs 
from  what  the  states  provided  for  themselves  before  federation  became 
an  accomplished  fact.  The  following  is  a  statement  of  the  excess  of 
revenue  over  expenditure  of  transferred  departments.  This  excess 
represents  the  amount  available  to  meet  the  deficiency  of  revenue  from 
the  departments  not  transferred  : — 


8Ute] 

Excess  of  Revenue  over  Expenditure,  Transferred  S€r%-ice8. 

1897-8. 

1898-8. 

1899-1900. 

1900-1. 

1901-2. 

190S-a. 

New  South  Wales.... 
Victoria  

South  Australia    .... 
Western  Australia   . . 
Tasmaoia* 

£ 

1,261,858 

1,970.102 

1,133,189 

;>94,182 

888,676 

862,440 

£ 

1.871,988 

2,111.533 

1,808.177 

613,679 

780,73<2 

414,013 

£ 

1,508,119 

2,139,768 

1.388,249 

640,762 

842,267 

434,408 

£ 

1,692,661 

2,866,812 

1,247,276 

661,916 

848,878 

471,021 

£ 

2,473,918 

2,006,047 

940.684 

646,8M 

1,286,867 

881,876 

£ 

8,160.866 

2,304,949 

d51,001 

611,77* 

1,274,068 

315,295 

•  Year  ended  81st  December  previous. 
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The  whole  of  the  sum  shown  as  excess  on  transferred  services  in  1903 
was  not  returned  to  the  states,  as  the  expenses  of  the  Commonwealth 
had  first  to  be  deducted.  After  making  due  allowance  for  this  new 
expenditure,  as  shown  on  page  774,  and  taking  the  year  1898-9  as  th« 
last  of  the  series  for  which  the  states  were  wholly  responsible  so  far  as 
revenue  was  concerned,  and  comparing  the  excess  of  revenue  therein 
with  that  for  1902-3,  some  interesting  results  are  obtained. 

Exceis  of  1902-S  Defloleocy  of  1002-S 

over  1808-9.  on  1808-0. 

£  £ 

New  South  Wales 1,674,611  

Victoria   4,»85 

Queensland 398,781 

South  Australia 31,757 

Western  Australia 475,776  

Tasmania*  113,231 

*  Year  ended  31st  Deoember,  1902. 

To  two  of  the  states,  therefore,  the  second  complete  year  of  the 
Commonwealth  gave  a  larger  revenue  than  the  last  year  under  state 
control,  while  in  the  cade  of  Queensland,  South  Australia,  and  Tasmania 
the  i"e verse  was  true.  It  will  be  seen  from  the  table  on  page  785  what 
efforts  had  been  made  to  cope  with  the  restriction  of  income  which  the 
re-arrangement  of  finances  under  federation  would  inevitably  entail  in 
the  majority  of  the  states.  Placing  side  by  side  the  sums  representing 
the  movements  in  revenue  and  expenditure  and  the  sums  charged  to 
each  state  as  its  share  of  the  new  expenditure  under  federation,  the 
position  of  affairs  in  the  Commonwealth  will  be  readily  understood. 

Taking  the  states  individually  it  would  appear  that  for  New  South 
Wales  in  1902-3,  as  compared  with  four  years  previously  (1898-9), 
there  were — 

£ 

Increased  revenue  from  transferred  services 1 ,788, 878 

Less  new  expenditure  of  Commonwealth  charged  to  state       114,367 

1,674,611 

Increased  state  expenditure  1,862,987 

Difference 188,476 

This  statement  clearly  shows  that  in  New  South  Wales  the  new 
Commonwealth  revenue  available  to  the  state  was  £1,674,511,  yet  this 
vast  addition  was  insufficient  to  meet  the  wants  of  the  State  Treasury 
by  £188,476.    • 

.  In  Victoria  the  conditions  were : — 

£ 

Increased  revenue  from  transferred  services     93, 4 1 0 

Less  new  expenditure  of  Commonwealth  charged  to  state         98,375 

Difference,  excess  of  new  expenditure 4,965 

Increased  state  expenditure 182,188 

Difference 187»153 
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The  state  finances,  therefore,  were  in  a  worse  po^tioa  to  the  «xteot  of 
£187,153  in  1902-3  compared  with  four  years  previously,  and  tb» 
increase  in  the  state  expenditure  was  responsible  for  nearly  the  wiiole 
of  this  sum  (£182,188).  It  was  fully  expected  that  the  operstion  of 
the  Commonwealth  would  injuriously  affect  Victorian  8tat&  finMiwy 
since  the  first  result  would  be  a  loss  of  interstate  duties  to  the  extent 
of  £350,000  ;  far,  however,  from  injuring  the  finances  of  the  state^  the 
Commonwealth  Treasurer  raised  from  the  state  £93,410  more  than  was 
obtuned  from  customs,  and  posts  and  telegraphs  in  the  year  immediately 
before  federation,  and  this  notwithstanding  the  surrender  of  so  large 
an  amount  of  interstate  duties. 

The  position  of  Queensland  was  as  follows  : — 

£ 
Decreased  revenue  from  tmnsferred  services ^ 357»17(l 

New  expenditure  of  Commonwealth  charged  to  state 41 ,605 

398,781 
Decreased  state  expenditure 61,085 

Difference 337,096 

The  condition  of  the  state  from  a  revenue  point  of  view  has  during  tha 
four  years  become  worse  to  the  extent  of  £398,781,  but  this  was 
reduced  to  £337,096  by  savings  in  the  expenditure.  The  analysis  just 
given  shows  that  the  position  is  in  no  way  attributable  to  any  action 
on  the  part  of  the  state,  but  was  the  inevitable  result  of  the  establish- 
ment of  a  uniform  tariff,  as  the  Queensland  tariff  prior  to  federation 
was  considerably  above  the  average  of  the.  other  states  cuid  of  the 
present  tariff. 

In  South  Australia  the  development  since  1898-9  has  been  aa 
follows : — 

£ 
Decreased  revenue  from  transferred  services...... 1,900 

New  expenditure  of  Commonwealth  charged  to  state 29,857 

31.767 
Increased  state  expenditure 29,690 

Total  ^ «         61,447 

The  state's  position  is,  therefore^  worse  to  the  extent  of  £61,447* 
The  cost  of  federal  services  is  a  charge  every  state  looked  forward  tO' 
paying,  and  as  South  Australia  has  almost  as  large  a  revenue  from  trans- 
ferred services  now  as  before  the  umforaa  tariff  was  adopted,  the  financial 
position  of  the  state  has  not  been  affected  to  any  appreciable  extent  by 
the  establishment  of  the  Oommotiw^ealth. 

The  position,  of  Western  Australia  difl^rs  in  one  essential  respect 
from  that  of  the  other  states — duties  are  still  leviable  on  inteistate 
produce,  and  will  continue  leviable  until  the   8th    October,    1906- 
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Comparmg  1898-9  with   1902-3,  the  folbwing    shows   the  altered 
conditions. 

£ 

Increaae  revenue  from  tranaferred  services  493,336 

Less  new  expenditore  of  Commonwealth  charged  to  state  17,560 

476,776 
IiicroMiei  state  expenditare ^ 305,977 

Difference « 169,799 

Oompured  with  four  years  ago  the  finanoee  of  1902--3  showed  ao 
excess  €i  J&  169,799  available  revenue,  above  the  increased  expenditure 
botJi  of  state  and  Ck)mmonwealth,  so  that  it  is  plain  the  state  financea 
of  Western  Australia  have  not  been  disturbed  by  the  operation  of 
the  uniform  tariff. 

The  financial  position  of  Tasmania  has  been  for  several  years  one  of 
some  diihculty.  The  following  figures  show  the  changes  that  have 
taken  place  during  the  last  four  years : — 

£ 

Decreased  revenue  from  transferred  services  98, 778 

New  expenditare  of  the  Commonwealth  charged  to  state  14.453 

113,231 
Increased  state  expenditare 44,766 

Tbtal « 157,996 

The  state  Treasury  was,  therefore,  in  a  less  favourable  position  on 
the  31st  December,  1902,  by  £157,996,  than  four  years  previously, 
and  of  this  smn  <£1 13,231  was  due  to  the  operation  of  the  federal 
system. 

Where  the  position  of  the  states  is  now  less  favourable  than  in 
1898-9,  the  result  may  be  attributed,  first,  to  increase  of  expenditure 
upon  the  services  remaining  with  the  state,  and  secondly,  to  the  loss  of 
interstate  duties.  The  value  of  the  latter,  at  the  date  of  the  establish- 
ment  of  the  Ck)ramonwealth,  was  : — 

£ 

New  Sooth  WiJes 141,061 

Victoria  368,669 

Queeaaland 144,009 

South  Aastralia « ^ 89,679 

Western  Australia 266,060 

Tasmania 76,829 

Western  Australia,  for  the  present,  retains  its  interstate  duties,, 
while  New  South  Wales  receives  back  more  from  the  new  duties  than 
was  received  from  the  old  duties,  including  those  on  interstate  goods. 
In  the  case  of  Victoria  the  return  by  the  Commonwealth  was  X93,410 
in  excess  of  that  obtained  in  1899,  while  there  was  a  deficiency  in 
Queensland  amounting  to  £357,176 ;  in  South  Australia,  £1,900 ;  and 
in  Tasmania,  £98,778. 

As  will  be  seen  from  the  chapter  dealing  with  State  Finance,  the 
Treasurers  of  the  states  are  seeking,  by  means  of  retrenchment  and 
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increased  taxation,  to  balance  their  accounts.  It  is  well,  perhaps, 
that  this  resolution  has  been  taken,  for  a  little  consideration  will 
show  that  it  is  idle,  so  far  as  concerns  some  of  the  states,  to 
expect  a  return  from  the  Commonwealth  equal  to  satisfying  thdr 
needs  on  the  basis  of  expenditure  indulged  in  by  them  during  1902 
and  1903.  The  following  would  need  to  be  the  amount  of  customs  and 
excise  duties  to  be  levied  by  the  Commonwealth  to  enable  each  state  to 
receive  back  sufficient  to  balance  its  finances  as  on  the  30th  June,  1903. 
In  order  to  show  the  measure  of  responsibility  to  be  attached  to  the 
states,  a  column  has  been  added  showing  the  customs  and  excise 
revenue  that  would  have  sufficed  had  their  requirements  been  nc^ 
greater  than  in  1899  : — 


state. 

Customs  and  Excise  revenue  required, 

so  that  the  return  to  each  State 

would  be  sufficient  to  balance  its  expenditure. 

On  the  basis  of  1899. 

On  the  buds  of  1008. 

New  South  Wales 

£ 
6,031,000 
8,311,000 

11,418.000 
9,537,000 
7,457,000 

10,203,000 

£ 
10.150,000 
8,952,000 

Victoria   

Queensland 

11,1-20,000 

South  Australia 

11,195,000 

Western  Australia 

8,705,000 

Tasmania 

12,720,000 

It  will  thus  be  seen  that  whereas  a  tariff  from  which  £8,952,000  is 
obtainable  would,  at  the  present  time  (1903),  satisfy  the  requirements  of 
the  Victorian  Treasurer,  it  would  take  one  yielding  £12,720,000 
to  satisfy  Tasmania,  the  other  states  occupying  positions  at  various 
intervals  between  the  extremes.  The  most  remarkable  feature  of  the 
table  is  the  position  of  New  South  Wales.  Four  years  ago  there  was 
much  talk  about  the  surplus  revenue  of  that  state  being  needed  to 
make  up  the  requirements  of  the  so-called  necessitous  states.  At  the 
present  time  the  revenue  necessities  of  the  mother  state  place  a  demand 
on  the  Commonwealth  above  that  of  some  of  the  other  states,  and  very 
little  short  of  the  reqirements  of  the  state  standing  most  in  n^d  of 
revenue. 

It  will  have  been  observed  from  a  previous  table  in  1  his  chapter,  and 
in  the  part  of  this  volume  dealing  with  "State  Finance,"  that  the 
requirements  of  the  state  Treasurers  vary  greatly  from  year  to  year ; 
it  would  be  hopeless,  therefore,  for  the  Commonwealth  Treasurer  to 
endeavour  to  adjust  his  revenue  to  the  needs  of  any  state  ;  still  more 
hopeless  would  it  be  for  him  to  attempt  to  mould  his  revenue  to  suit 
the  variations  in  the  requirements  of  six  states.  Hence  the  obvious 
policy  of  fixing  a  reasonable  sum  to  be  raised  through  the  Customs 
House,  and  allowing  the  states  to  adjust  their  incomes  and  expenditures 
to  the  revenue  thus  provided. 
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THE  functions  of  government  are  much  alike  throughout  Austral- 
asia, and  it  is  only  to  be  expected,  therefore,  that  similar  items 
of  expenditure  should  be  found  in  the  budgets  of  the  various  states. 
The  chief  point  of  difference  is  the  extent  to  which  local  requirements 
are  provided  for  out  of  general  revenue.  In  most  of  the  states  pro- 
vision for  local  improvements  is  a  matter  of  which  the  state  has  long 
since  divested  itself  ;  but  in  New  South  Wales  and  Western  Australia 
the  central  government  still  charges  itself  with  the  construction  of  works 
of  a  purely  local  character,  especially  in  the  rural  districts ;  hence  the 
appearance,  in  the  statements  of  public  expenditure  of  those  states, 
of  items  of  large  amount  which  find  no  parallel  in  the  other  states. 
Also,  when  comparison  is  made  with  outside  countries,  other  points  of 
difference  are  found.  In  Australasia,  as  in  other  young  communities, 
it  has  been  necessary  for  the  state  to  initiate  works  and  services  which 
in  older  countries  have  come  within  the  province  of  the  local  authorities 
or  have  been  left  to  be  undertaken  by  private  enterprise.  Even  at 
the  present  day  it  is  deemed  advisable  that  the  Government  should 
retain  the  control  of  services,  such  as  the  railways,  which  in  the  United 
Kingdom  and  some  other  countries  are  not  regarded  as  forming  part  of 
the  functions  of  the  state,  and  it  is  on  account  of  the  administration 
of  these  services  that  the  budgets  of  the  Australasian  states  reach 
such  comparatively  high  figures. 

The  revenues  of  the  Australasian  states  have  been  subject  to  consider- 
able fluctuations,  due  not  so  much  to  changes  in  the  incidence  of  the 
revenue,  as  to  variation  in  the  amount  of  the  imports,  for  it  was  upon 
taxation  of  imports  that  the  states  have  most  largely  depended  for 
revenue.  The  years  of  highest  revenue  ought,  under  normal  conditions, 
to  be  coincident  with  the  years  of  greatest  prosperity ;  but  some  of  the 
states  have  been  able  to  efface  the  effect  of  unfavourable  seasons  by  lavish 
borrowing,  and  the  inflow  of  loans,  as  represented  by  taxable  goods, 
has,  at  times,  more  than  counterbalanced  the  shrinkage  in  the  imports, 
due  to  failure  in  the  wool  or  wheat  crops,  for  which  these  imports  are 
payment.  This  effect  of  the  borrowing  policy  of  the  various  states 
upon  their  revenue  was  not  so  great  in  the  last  decade  as  in  the  previous 
one,  but  that  it  was  considerable  may  be  gathered  from  the  fact  that  in 
the  ten  years  1894-1903  the  various  state  Governments  contrived  to 
borrow  and  spend  £62,000,000,  obtained  in  London.  The  unsteadiness  of 
the  railway  revenue,  due  to  variations  in  the  seasons,  is  another  cause  of 
disturbance  to  Australian  finance,  and  one  which  will  not  be  obviated 
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until  the  resources  of  the  states  are  so  developed  that  wool  and  wheat 
will  no  longer  play  the  important  part  they  do  at  present  in  the  railway 
trade  of  the  country.  In  1895  large  reductions  were  made  in  the  New 
South  Wales  tariff;  these  account  for  a  reduction  in  the  revenue  of  the 
state  during  that  and  the  three  following  years,  while  to  other  influences 
must  be  added  the  financial  crisis  of  1893,  which  had  a  numbing  effect 
upon  trade  throughout  the  states  comprised  in  the  Commonwealth.  It 
will  be  observed  from  the  table  that  Western  Australia  and  New  Zealand 
are  in  a  different  position  to  the  more  important  mainland  states.  The 
financial  position  of  Western  Australia  is  exceptional,  being  due  to  the 
opening  up  of  the  goldfields,  and  the  influx  of  a  large  amount  of  capital, 
and,  as  the  tariff  was  of  a  wide  range,  the  importation  necessarily  involved 
a  large  customs  revenue,  while  the  trade  expansion  increased  the  earnings 
of  the  railways.  The  configuration  of  the  colony  of  New  Zealand  renders 
it  to  a  very  great  extent  immune  from  the  droughts  that  so  much  affect 
the  mainland  of  Australia,  an<l  the  financial  crisis  of  1893  had  only  a 
comparatively  slight  influence  on  its  trade ;  the  progress  of  trade  in  that 
colony  was,  therefore,  fairly  regular  during  the  years  when  the  finances 
of  the  mainland  states  were  most  disturbed. 

The  estabHshment  of  the  Commonwealth  on  the  Ist  January,  1901, 
necessitated  the  transfer  of  the  Customs  Department  to  the  Federal 
Government ;  and,  by  proclamation,  the  Postal,  Telegraph,  and  Defence 
Departments  were  taken  over  on  the  Ist  March  of  the  same  year.  The 
receipts  of  the  six  states  are  inclusive  of  the  surplus  returned  by  the 
Commonwealth,  but  the  expenditure  excludes  all  Federal  transactions. 
The  finances  of  the  Commonwealth  are  dealt  with  on  page  769. 

The  revenue  for  each  state  during  the  past  ten  years  is  shown  in 
the  following  table.  For  New  South  Wales  and  New  Zealand  the 
^gures  shown  for  the  years  1894  and  1895,  are  those  for  the  twelve 
months  ended  on  the  3 1st  December  of  the  previous  year  ;  while 
for  the  remainder  of  the  period  the  fiscal  year  ended  on  the  80th 
June  in  the  former  state,  and  on  the  31st  March  in  New  Zealand. 
The  amounts  given  for  Tasmania  are  for  the  year  ended  3 Ist  December 
prior  to  the  years  shown,  while  for  the  remaining  states  the  financial 
year  ends  on  the  30th  June  : — 


Tear. 


Nevr 
South 
Wales. 


Victoxia. 


;    South 
rrerritofy. 


Western  I     Tas- 
Australia.    mania. 


Common- 
wealth. 


New 
Zealand. 


AustnJ- 


£ 

ifm 

9,499,910 

1805 

9,850,051 

1896 

9,091.308 

1897 

0,109,25.1 

1898 

9,a04,884 

1899 

9,573,41.-5 

1900 

^,073,73*) 

1901 

10,612,422 

1902 

11,007,3.56 

1908 

U,29(i,069 

6,716,814 

0,712,152 
6,45S,0i2 
6,630,2171 
6,898,240 
7,378,842 
7,450,676 
7,722,397| 
7,006,378 
6,908,afrl{ 


£ 

3,343.0«9 
3,413,172 
3,641,553 
3,613,150 
3,7(i8,152 
4.174,088 
4,588,207 
4,Ott(»,290 
3,535,0fl2 
3,626,406 


£ 
2,691,271 
2,497,648 
2,585,230 
2,098,759 
2,683,727 
2,78i;208 
2,858,829 
2,886,854 
2,477,432 
2,£81^ft48| 


I 


£ 

681,946 
1,1^6^1 
1.858,695 
2,842,761 
2,764,747 
2,478;811 
2,875,806 
2,964«121 
8,849,-160 
3,680,888 


£ 
706,«72 
096,796 
761,971 
797,976 
846,019 
908,228 
943,970 
,064,980 


784,668 


88,793,760 
24,1)97,520 
26,602,106 
20,204,769 
27,M4,686 
^,68I»,U4 
39,887,064 
28,«ttvMl 


,4<8}«8,m;^5 


6,188,8 


S8»687,020  S,4a^i»  85,18MM 


£ 
4,602,« 

4,447,89e(S8,24S,«68 
4,566,015  88.ie8,5M 

4,798,76880.4 

6,070,280  Sl,288>e9 

6,690f«18IMMfW 
^,906,016  86,218,880 
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The  re^ezme  per  inhabitant  for  eaoh  state  during  tiia  past  ten  years 
was  as  follows  : — 


New 
Soatb 
WalMk 


Victoria^ 


South 
Austfftlia, 
ineludinir 


Territory. 


Western 


Tu- 


Ooaunon- 
wealldL 

New 
ZMland. 

£  a.  d. 

&  8.  d. 

7   0    2 

7    1  11 

6  19    0 

6U    0 

6  10    7 

6  11    0 

7    4    8 

6  15    1 

7    4    6 

7    0    1 

7    8    4 

7    2    2 

7U    1 

7  11    4 

7  16    6 

7  18    4 

7    7    2 

7  16    8 

r  7   ft 

7  19    7 

AuBtoftl- 


1«M 
1196. 

iiP7. 

1106 
1999. 
1900 
1901 
119ft 


«  s.  d. 
7  17  11 
7  II  5 
7  4  1 
7  2  6 
7  2  11 
7  4  8 
7  8  6 


7  16 

7  19 

8  a 


6  14  19 
6  14,  6 
6  10  1 
6  18  19 
6  18  7 
6  7  2 
6  8  1. 
6  0  0 
&16U 
6  16  7 


£8. 

8  0 

7  19 

8  6 
8  0 
8  8 

8  17 

9  10  8 
8  4  6 
6  18  6 
6  17  0 


£8.  d. 
7  9  5 
7.  1  11 
7  6  0 
7  10  6 
7  6  11 
7  9  7 
7  IS  11 
7  10  10 
6  1610 
618  6 


£   8. 

d. 

10    9 

6 

18  14 

5 

18    7 

2 

20  12 

2 

17   0 

8 

14  14  10 

16  16 

8 

16    9 

1 

17    4 

2 

1617 

.6 

«  a,  d 
4  12  0 
4  9  6 
4  16  10 

4  17  8 

5  0 

6  4 
6  6 
6  2 
4  15 
4  8 


£  8. 
7  0 
6  17  S 

6  18  8 

7  2 
7  8 
7  7 
7  13 
7  15 
7  8 


d. 

6-, 


7  OIQ) 


The  following  statements  show  that  the  expenditure  of  the  sir 
Ck>nuiioiLwealth  states  has  increased  from  £24,985,835  in  1894,  to 
J&28,973,361  for  the  year  1902-^  while  the  amount  per  inhabitant  haa 
decreased  from  £7  10s.  lOd.  to  £7  9s.  3d.  The  expenditure  rf 
Australasia  has  increased^  during  the  same  period,  from  £29,440,951 
to  £35,187,380,  while  the  amount  per  inhabitant  has  increased  from 
£7  8s.  7d.  to  £7  10s;  Id.  The  expenditure  for  each  state  during 
the  past  ten  years  is  set  forth  in  the  following  table : — 


Year. 


New 
South 
Wales. 


Victoria. 


Queens- 


South 
Australia, 
induding 
Northeni 
Territory. 


Weetem 

T8S. 

AuBtralia. 

iwptf^ 

£ 

£ 

666,857 

886,417 

986,729 

789,806 

1,828.868 

748y946 

2,889,468 

750,244 

8,256,912 

786,026 

2,689,858 

880,168 

2,615,675 

871,464 

8,051,881 

028,781 

S,15MZ7 

870,442 

8,521,768 

850,684 

Common- 
wealth. 


Now 
Zealand. 


Austral- 


isa* 

1806 
1S06 
1807 
OM 
1809 
1900 
1901 


10,082,198 
9,829,868 


9,816,620 
9,t99;4n 
9,662,789 
10.066,186 
10^29,741 
11,020,100 
Il,467;286 


7,819,246 
6,760,489 
6,640,182 
6,668,932 
6,928,860 
7,001,663 
7,280,689 
7,683,079 
7,407,781 
6,774,084 


£ 

8,861,686 
3;808,434 
8,667,947 
8,604,264 
8,747,428 
4,024,170 
4,640,418 
4,624,479 
8,967,001 
8,717,806 


2,749,0^ 
2,661,984 
2,640,688 
2,779,110 
2,f60,ftS9 
2,777,614 
2,086,619 
3.007,084 
2,823,578 
2,641,789 


24,066,886 
28,786,695 
26,020,517 
26,868,628 
26,768,686 
26,736,712 
28,831,041 
30,019,895 
29,240,384 
28,978,861 


4,466,116 
4,266,712 
4,870,481 
4,609,061 
4,602,872 
4,858,511 
5,140,128 
5,479,708 
5,914,016 
6,214,019 


2^440,951 
28^068,407 
29,890,99e 
130,868,604 
i31,370,95$ 
Sl,594,22a 
33,471,16» 
36,499,00a 
35466,24» 
35487,880 
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The  expenditure  per  inhabitant  in  each  state  for  the  last  ten  years 
is  as  follows  : — 


South 

Year. 

New 
South 
Walet. 

Victoria. 

Queena- 
land. 

Australia, 
including 
Northern 

Western 
Australia. 

Tas- 
mania. 

Common- 
wealth. 

New 
Zealand. 

Aoatnl- 
aaU. 

Territory. 

£  8.   <L 

£  8.   d. 

£  8.   d. 

£  8.   d. 

£    8.    d. 

£  8.    d. 

£  8.    d. 

£  8.    d. 

£  i.  d. 

1894 

8    7    7 

6    4  11 

8    0    4 

7  18    6 

10    1    9 

6    8  10 

7  10  10 

6  14    9 

7    8    7 

1896 

7  12    1 

6  16    8 

7  14    6 

7  11    8 

11    8    8 

6    14 

7    1    8 

6    6    8 

6  18  11 

1896 

7  18    8 

6  11    5 

8    19 

7    8    1 

18    0    4 

4  14    2 

7    6    9 

6    6    8 

7     2    9 

1897 

7    6    9 

8  16  10 

8    0    1 

7  16    0 

20  11    8 

4  11  10 

7    7  11 

6    7    0 

7    4    9 

1898 

7    2  10 

6  17    2 

8    2    9 

7  12    6 

20    2    3 

4  18    0 

7    7  10 

6    6  11 

7     4    8 

1899 

7    4    6 

6  18    4 

8  10    8 

7  12    2 

15    2    1 

4  16    2 

7    6  10 

6  11    4 

7     S    8 

1900 

7  10    1 

6    8    1 

9    8    8 

7  18    6 

15    6  10 

4  17    0 

7  12    6 

6  16    6 

7    9    8 

1901 

7  17    8 

6    8    4 

9    6    8 

8    6    6 

16  18    9 

5    7    0 

7  19    1 

7    2    8 

7  16    8 

190-i 

7  19    9 

6    2    7 

7  15    6 

7  14  10 

16    8    5 

5    0    8 

7  12    7 

7  10    2 

7  IS    0 

1908 

8    8    2 

u  12    4 

7    4    6 

7    4    6 

16    7    6 

4  16  10 

7    9    8 

7  18  10 

7  10    1 

Below  will  be  found  a  statement  showing  the  total  revenue  and 
expenditure  of  each  state  for  the  &iancial  year  1902-3,  with  the  amounts 
per  head  of  population.  It  must  be  pointed  out  that  from  the  revenue 
and  expenditure  of  New  South  Wales,  Victoria,  South  Australia, 
Tasmania,  and  New  Zealand,  as  given  in  the  table,  refunds  are 
excluded  ;  while  for  Queensland  and  Western  Australia  there  is 
«  nothing  in  the  published  statements  to  show  whether  the  amounts  are 
gross  or  net : — 


state. 

Year  ended— 

Total. 

Per  head  of  population. 

Revenue. 

Expenditure. 

Revenue.     E]q>eiMUtare. 

1 

New  South  Wales 

Victoria   

SO  June,  1908.. 
SO  June,  1P03.. 
SO  June,  1908.. 
SO  June,  1908.. 
30  June,  1903.. 
81  Dec,  1902.. 

f 
11,296,069 
6,968,051 
8,626,465 
2,581,548 
8,630,238 
784,663 

£ 
11,467,285 
6,774,084 
8.717,806 
2,641,789 
8,621,768 
860,684 

£   8.    d. 
8    0    9 

5  16    7 
8  17    0 

6  18    6 
16  17    6 

4    8    8 

£  8.    d. 
8    8    S 
6  12    4 

Queensland 

7    4     5 

South  Australia*  

Western  AustralU    

7    4     5 

16    7    5 

4  16  10 

Commonwealth  

New  Zealand 

81  Mar.,  1908.. 

28,687,029 
6,447,485 

28,973,861 
6,214,019 

7    7    9 
7  19    7 

7    9    8 
7  18  10 

Australasia 

85,184,464 

86,187,380 

7    9  10 

7  10    1 

•  Includinff  Northern  Territory. 

As  will  be  seen  from  the  table,  the  revenue  of  the  states  in- 
cluded in  the  Commonwealth  for  the  financial  year  1902-3  was 
£28,687,029,  or  £7  7s.  9d.  per  head  of  population,  and  the  expendi- 
ture £28,973,361,  or  £7  9s.  3d.  per  head,  showing  a  total  deficiency  on 
the  twelve  months'  transactions  of  £286,332.      The  revenue  of  the 
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-whole  of  Australasia  was  £35,134,464,  or  £7  9s.  lOd.  per  head  of 
population,  and  the  expenditure  X35,187,380,  or  £7  10s.  Id.  per  head, 
showing  a  deficiency  of  X52,916.  The  only  states  which  had  a  surplus 
^were  Victoria,  Western  Australia  and  New  Zealand. 

Sources  of  Revenue. 

The  revenue  of  the  states  is  mainly  derived  from  taxation  and  public 
services.  During  the  year  1902-3  the  customs  and  excise  duties,  and 
postal  and  telegraph  revenue  of  the  states  forming  the  Commonwealth 
'were  collected  by  the  Federal  Government,  and  the  balance,  after 
deducting  expenses  of  the  transferred  and  new  services,  was  returned  to 
the  states.  These  balances  amounted  to  £8,163,781,  and  other  forms 
of  taxation,  .£3,110,030  ;  while  the  railways  and  tramways  returned  a 
revenue  of  £11,276,825,  making  altogether  a  sum  of  X22,550,636 
derived  from  these  sources,  or  78*61  per  cent,  of  the  total  receipts. 
For  New  Zealand,  customs  and  excise  duties  yielded  £2,426,043  and 
other  taxation,  £851,921  ;  railways  returned  £1,982,551,  and  posts  and 
telegraphs,  £525,099 ;  the  receipts  from  the  sources  mentioned  being 
X5,785,614,  or  8973  per  cent,  of  the  total.  It  will  thus  be  seen  that  for 
the  whole  of  Australasia  the  collections  under  the  headings  mentioned 
amounted  to  £28,336,250,  or  80*66  per  cent,  of  the  gross  revenue.  A 
division  of  the  revenue  of  each  state  is  appended  : — 


Taxation. 

Railways 

and 
Tramways 

Posts  and 

Tele- 
jjraphs. 

Public 
Lands. 

Surplus 
Common- 
wealth 
Revenue 
retiuned 
to  State. 

All 

Other 

Sources. 

state. 

Import 

and 
Excise 
Duties. 

Other. 

ToUl 
Revenue. 

New  Soath  Wales 
Victoria    

South  AuDtralia.. 
Western  Australia 
Tasmania    

£ 

£ 
1,108,781 
859,972 
415,088 
398,941 
221,247 
105,401 

4,079.788 
3,033,597 
1,245.915 
1.0S0.768 
1,593,023 
232,744 

£ 

£ 
1,806,227 
348,208 
610,280 
159,860 
273,249 
71,928 

£ 

3,063,133 

2,105,450 

905,235 

679,630 

l,2i>5,731 

264,702 

£ 
1,249,140 
620,824 
349,347 
306,464 
281,988 
59,888 

£ 

11,296,069 
6,968,051 
3,526,465 
2,531,543 
3,630.238 
734,663 

Commonwealth 
New  Zealand  .... 

....     18,110,030 
2,426.043  1    851,921 

11,276,825 
1,982,551 

625,009 

3,268,742 
262,278 

8,163,781 

2,867,651 
409,543 

28,687,029 
6,447,435 

Australasia.... 

2,428,043 

3,901,951 

13.269,376 

526,099  |3,521,f)20 

8,163,781 

3,277,194 

35,134,464 

Below  will  he  found  a  statement  of  the  revenue  in  1902-3  on  the  hasis 
of  population.  The  average  for  the  states  of  the  Commonwealth  was 
£7  7s.  9d.,  and  for  the  whole  of  Australasia  £7  9s.  lOd.  per  head,  the 
amounts  ranging  from  X4  3s.  8d.  in  Tasmania  to  £16  17s.  6d.  in  Western 
Australia.  The  high  revenue  in  the  latter  state  is  attributable  partly  to 
the  influx  of  foreign  capital  for  the  development  of  the  gold-fields,  but 
chiefly  to  the  large  consumption  of  dutiable  goods  and  the  railway  revenue 
yielded  by  the  gold-fields.     While  oversea  goods  entering  the  state  are 
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«nbject  to  the  B^deral  tariff,  importaticAB  from  ihe  otber  states  mre 
dutiable  under  the  Special  Western  Australian  Tariff  and  as  a  oonae- 
quenee  a  large  importation  of  capital  neoesflarily  means  a  Sarge  eitBtom 
revenue  and  increased  traiEc  and  earnings  for  the  ndtways : — 


Ttoation. 

Baflwayt 

and 
Trnrn- 
ways. 

Posts  and 
Tele- 
gimphs. 

PmbUc 
Lands. 

Surplus 
Common- 
wealth 
RMVBowm 
returned 
teStete. 

AU 

other 

SMRsea. 

' 

state. 

Import 

and 
Ezetee 
Dutieo. 

Other. 

^TtoUl 

Vow  South  Wales  . . 

IHctoriA 

<>aeeiuIaiKl    . 
South  Auetndia.i.'! 
Western  Australia.. 
Iftwnania 

£  ■.  d. 

£  a.  d. 
0  15  10 

0  14    8 
016    2 

1  1  10 
1    0    7 
0  12    0 

£  8.  d. 

2  18    1 
2  10    4 
2    8    5 
2  19    6 
7    8    7 
16    6 

£  8.  d. 

£  «.  d. 

15  8 

0  5    9 

1  8    8 
0    8    9 

16  5 
0    8    2 

£  s.  d. 
2    8    5 
1  14  11 
1  16    2 
1  11    8 
5  16    9 
1  10    1 

£  «.  d. 
0  17    9 
0  10    4 
0  18    7 
0  16    9 
16    2 
0    6  11 

£  a.  d. 

sot 

5  15    7 
SIT    0 

6  18    5 
10  17    6 

4    S    6 

Common  wealth  . . 
VewZealand  

....     1  0  16    0 
8   0    1  I  1    1    1 

2  18    1 
2    9    1 

0  13**0 

0  16  10  {  2    2    1 
0    6    8  1       .... 

0  14    9 
010    1 

7    7    9 
719    7 

Aostralaete 

0  10    4     0  16  11  j  2  16    6 

0    2    8 

0  15    0  1  1  14  10 

0  14    0 

T    »  10 

Dividing  the  revenue  derived  irom  taxation  into  that  payable  (m) 
directly  and  (6)  indirectly  by  the  people,  the  former  including  land  aiid 
income  taxes,  stamp  duties,  <bc.,  and  the  latter  customs  -and  exciBe, 
license  fees,  &c.,  the  appended  figures  are  obtained.  The  figures  for 
the  Cora  Dion  wealth  states  include  the  collections  of  the  Federal 
Government  within  each  state  as  shown  on  page  774.  As  already 
stated,  the  Customs  and  Excise  Duties  were  collected  by  the  Oommon- 
wealth  Government  during  the  year  ended  30th  June,  1903,  and  from 
the  9th  October,  1901,  were  not  determined  by  the  state,  but  by  the 
Parliament  of  the  Commonwealth. 


Qtate. 

Total  Taxation,  1902-8. 

PerheadofpopnlstiPB. 

Direct 

Indirect 

Total 

Direct 

Indinect 

TM»L 

New  South  Wales 

£ 
966,872 
844,866 
868,496 
87ft,861 
100,060 
91,150 

£ 
8,001,151 
2,514,680 
1,813,256 

709,807 
1,427,185 

874,868 

£ 
4.587,628 
8,8.58,986 
1,676*754 
1,088,668 
1,617,244 
466.008 

£  s.  d. 
0  14    0 
0  14    1 
0  14    2 
10    9 
0  17    8 
0  10    5 

£  8.  d. 
2  11    S 
2    18 
2  11    0 

1  18    9 
612    8 

2  2    8 

£  a.  d. 
S    5    S 

Vlotoria    

2  16    9 

8    5    2 

^uth  Australia '..'. 

2  19    6 

Western  Australia 

Ttemania 

710    4 
2  IS    1 

Ckanmonwealth  ...... 

2,654,706 
851,921 

9,940,887 
2,426,048 

12,796,188 
8,277,964 

0  14    8 
111 

2  11    8 
8    0    1 

S    5  U 

Hew  Zealand 

-4    12 

Australasia 

8,706,717 

12,866,480 

16.078,147 

0  15    9 

212    9 

8    8    6 

Oomparing  these  figures  with  the  r^niras  for  the  year  ISBlf^iHncli 
«re  given  below,  it  will  be  found  that  the  general  tendency  has  beenio 
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iikcrease  both  lorms  xd  taxation. :  tiiis  m  contrary  to  the  general 
experience,  which  is  that  the  expenses  of  govemmfflit  as  comparod 
"with  population,  should  diminish  as  population  increases. 


Steto. 

Total  TaAtion,  1881. 

Per  Inhabitant 

Direct 

Indirect 

Total. 

Direct. 

Indirect 

Total. 

New  Sonth  Wales 

Viotoria    

£ 

192,503 

847,782 

49,811 

14,622 

1,206 

66,748 

£ 

1,578,845 
1,686,845 
608,448 
660,617 
1U,919 
288,898 

£ 

1,770,848 
1,988,127 
667,764 
684,189 
116,125 
860,146 

£  8.  d. 
0  6  0 
0  8  1 
0  4  7 
Oil 
0  0  10 
n  11    K 

£   8.  d. 
2    18 

1  18    0 

2  16    7 
2    2    7 
8  17  10 
2    8    6 

£    8.  d. 
2    6    8 
2    6    1 

South  Aiutndia 

8    12 
2    8    8 

'Western  Australia 

8  18    8 

^IVunnania 

2  19  11 

672,072 
406,802 

4,799,067 
1,480,607 

6.462,139 
1,886,809 

0  6  11 
0  16    6 

2    1  11 
8    0    1 

2    7  10 

l^ew  Zealand 

8  16    7 

A^wtmlasift 

1,077,874 

6,270,674 

7  848,448    1    A    7  10 

2    6    8 

2  18    6 

With  regard  to  the  proportion  of  revenue  raised  at  the  present  time 
by  direct  taxation,  the  states  differ  considerably.  Thus,  no  less  than 
12-41  per  cent,  of  the  revenue  of  l^mania  in  1902-3  was  derived  from 
iihat  source  ;  while  in  New  Zealand  the  proportion  was  13*21  percent. ; 
in  Queensland,  10-31  per  cent.  ;  in  Victoria,  12-12  per  cent.  ;in  Western 
Australia,  5-23  per  cent ;  in  South  Australia,  14: -98  percent. ;  and  in 
!New  South  Wales,  only  8-73  per  cent.  The  conpariBon,  however,  is  chiefly 
interesting  as  showing  the  large  territorial  revenue  that  New  South 
Wales  ia  fortoaate  enough  to  possess. 

In  all  the  states  probate  duties  are  levied,  and  except  in  Western 
Australia  and  Queensland,  land  Jtnd  income  taxes.  In  Queensland, 
^with  few  exemptions,  all  incomes  are  taxed  as  well  as  the  dividends 
of  joint-stock  companies,  and  in  Western  Australia  a  dividend  and 
companies  tax  was  introduced  at  the  close  of  the  financial  year  1898-9. 
In  the  edition  of  this  work  for  1895-6  the  dianges  in  the  probate  and 
succession  chrties,  and  in  the  land  and  income  taxes,  were  traced;  the 
<le8oription  given  below  deals  only  with  the  duties  as  they  stand  at  the 
present  time. 

Probate  and  Succession  Duties. 

Ifew  SmUh  W€Ue$, — ^In  this  state  a  duty  of  1  per  cent,  was  payal^ 
te  the  end  of  tiie  year  1899  on  the  value  of  the  real  and  personal  estate 
of  a  testator  or  intestate,  and  on  settlements  of  property  taking  eShct 
.after  death,  provided  the  value  of  the  property  was  less  than  d&5,000  ; 
2  per  oent.  was  payable  on  tstates  of  the  vfdue  of  £5,000  uid  tinder 
Xl^OO ;  .3  per  cent  apon  £12,500  and  under  £25,000 ;  4  per  cent. 
«pon  £i5i,f§00cnd  under  £50,000  ;  and  ^  per  cent,  upon  £50,000  smd 
QpwArds.  Estates  net  exceeding  £200  in  gross  value  were-exempt  from 
Aity.    On  the  22nd  Beoember,  1899,  an  amending  Act  was  asa^ited 
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to,  under  which  the  following  duties  on  the  estates  of  deceased  persoi^ 
are  now  payable : — 


Exceeding-— 

Not 
exceeding— 

Rate. 

Exceeding— 

Not 
exceeding- 

Bate. 

£ 

£ 

per  cent. 

£ 

£ 

percent. 

1,000 

Nil. 

34,000 
86,000 

86,000 
88,000 

6* 

"iVobo 

5,000 

2 

6* 

6,000 

6,000 

8 

88,000 

40,000 

6f 

6,000 

7,000 

H 

40,000 

44,000 

7 

7,000 

8,000 

H 

44,000 

48,000 

74 

8,000 

9,000 

H 

48,000 

52,000 

n 

9,000 

10,000 

8| 

62,000 

66,000 

n 

10,000 

12,000 

4 

66,000 

60,000 

7* 

12,000 

14,000 

^ 

60,000 

64,000 

8 

14,000 

16,000 

H 

64,000 

68.000 

8i 

16,000 

18,000 

H 

68,000 

72.000 

8f 

18,000 

20,000 

H 

72,000 

76,000 

8* 

20,000 

22,000 

6 

76,000 

80,000 

H 

22,000 

24,000 

6* 

80,000 

84,000 

9 

24,000 

26,000 

H 

84,000 

88,000 

H 

26,000 

28,000 

55- 

88,000 

92,000 

9f 

28,000 

80,000 

5J 

92,000 

96,000 

Of 

80,000 

82,000 

6 

96.000 

100,000 

H 

32,000 

34,000 

6j^ 

100.000 

10 

Only  one-half  of  these  rates  is  payable  on  the  net  amount  received 
by  the  widow,  children,  and  grand-children  of  the  testator  or  intestate, 
provided  the  total  value  of  the  estate  is  not  more  than  £50,000  after 
all  debts  have  been  paid. 

Victoria. — The  succession  duties  in  force  in  Victoria  are  the  same 
as  those  levied  in  New  South  Wales  under  the  1899  Act,  with  the 
exception  that  on  estates  exceeding  £1,000,  but  not  exceeding  X5,000, 
an  exemption  of  £1,000  is  allowed  in  Victoria.  The  conditions  as  to 
half-rates  payable  by  widows,  children,  and  grand-children,  on  amounts 
received  by  them,  are  the  same  as  in  New  South  Wales. 

Queensland. — A  succession  duty  of  2  per  cent,  is  levied  in  Queens- 
land on  property  acquired  by  a  person  on  the  death  of  its  former 
owner  when  the  value  of  the  property  is  £200  and  under  £1,000;  3  per 
cent,  is  chargeable  upon  property  valued  at  £1,000  and  under  £2,500; 
4  per  cent,  upon  £2,500  and  under  £5,000 ;  6  per  cent,  upon  £5,000 
and  under  £10,000;  8  per  cent  upon  £10,000  and  under  £20,000; 
iwad  10  per  cent,  upon  £20,000  and  upwards.  No  duty  is  levied 
on  estates  under  the  net  value  of  £200.  When  the  successor  is 
the  wife  or  husband  or  lineal  issue  of  the  predecessor,  one-half  of 
these  rates  only  is  charged ;  and  when  the  successor  is  a  stranger  in 
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blood  to  the  predecessor  double  rates  are  charged.    The  following  small 
probate  duties  are  also  payable  on  the  net  value  of  the  property : — 

Value. 

Under  £60   

£50  and  not  exceeding  £100 

Over  £100  and  not  exceeding  £200 

„  £200    „     „    £500 

„  £500  


Probates. 
NIL 

Letters  of 
Nil 

lOs. 

£1 

£1 

£2 

£2 

£4 

£5 

£10 

Succession  duty  is  chargeable  on  all  property  held  within  the  state, 
although  the  testator  or  intestate  may  have^been  domiciled  elsewhere ; 
but  power  is  taken  to  compound  the  duty  and  to  accept  one  sum  in 
respect  of  all  successions,  present  and  futui'e,  where  the  deceased 
has  been  domiciled  in  the  IJnited  Kingdom  or  a  British  possession, 
and  it  has  been  found  difficult  to  assess  the  value  of  the  succession. 
Also,  where  the  British  Government  or  the  Government  of  a  British 
possession  exempts  from  duty  property  held  in  Queensland  by  a  person 
domiciled  in  the  United  Kingdom  or  the  British  possession  referred  to, 
no  duty  is  chargeable  by  the  Queensland  Government  on  property  held 
in  the  United  Kingdom  or  such  British  possession  by  a  person  domiciled 
in  the  state. 

SoiUh  Atistralia, — Succession  duties  are  imposed  on  real  and  personal 
property  derived  from  the  estate  of  a  deceased  person  ;  on  settlements 
of  property  to  take  effect  after  the  death  of  the  settlor ;  and  on  property 
made  over  by  deed  of  gift  during  the  lifetime  of  the  donor,  and  not 
made  before  and  in  consideration  of  marriage,  or  in  favour  of  a  bona- 
fide  purchaser  or  encumbrancer  for  valua^e  consideration.  The  duty  is 
levied  on  the  net  present  value,  and  is  fixed  at  10  per  cent  when  the 
legatee  or  beneficiary  is  a  stranger  in  blood  to  the  person  from  whom 
the  property  is  received.  When  the  person  taking  the  property  is  the 
"widow,  widower,  descendant,  or  ancestor,  it  is  subject  to  a  duty  of 
1^  per  cent,  if  the  value  is  £500  and  under  JBTOO ;  if  X700  and  under 
X1,000,  2  per  cent. ;  ^£1,000  and  under  X2,000,  3  per  cent.  ;  £2,000 
and  under  £3,000,  3^  per  cent. ;  £3,000  and  under  £5,000,  4  per  cent. ; 
^5,000  and  under  £7,000,  4^  per  cent  ;  £7,000  and  under  £10,000, 
5  per  cent  ;  £10,000  and  under  £15,000,  5^  per  cent. ;  £15,000  and 
under  £20,000,  6  per  cent  ;  £20,000  and  under  £30,000,  6 J  per  cent ; 
je30,000  and  under  £40,000,  7  per  cent.  ;  £40,000  and  under  £60,000, 
1\  per  cent. ;  £60,000  and  under  £80,000,  8  per  cent. ;  £80,000  and 
under  £100,000,  8  J  per  cent;  £100,000  and  under  £150,000,  9  per 
cent  ;  £150,000  and  under  £200,000,  9  J  per  cent. ;  and  £200,000  and 
upwards,  10  per  cent. ;  one-half  of  these  rates  only  to  be  charged  when 
the  person  taking  the  property  is  the  child  (under  21  years  of  age)  or 
the  widow  of  the  deceased,  and  the  net  present  value  of  the  whole 
estate  is  under  £2,000.  When  the  property  is  taken  by  a  brother  or 
sister,  or  a  descendant  of  a  brother  or  sister,  or  a  person  in  any  other 
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degree  of  cc^latevml  coarnqfaioify  to  tiie  flctawMd  pmmm,  oart^tiov;  er 
donor,  a  dttty  o£^  1  per  oeniL  is  elyiifed.if  t&e  nsfc  pMBeBi  vftlnft  is  uader 
£200  ;  if  £200  and  under  £300,  1^  per  cent ;  £300  and  onder  £400, 
2  per  cent. ;  £400  and  onder  £700,  3  per  e«it. ;  £700  and  mider 
£1,000,  3^  per  ee&t ;  £1,000  and  under  £2,000,  4  per  oent.  ;  ^£2,000 
and  under  £3,000,  5  percent  ;  £3,000  and  uadar  £5,000,  6  pHr^mt; 
£5,000  and  under  £10,0CK),  7  per  cent ;  £10,000  and  undor:  £15,000, 
8  per  oe^it. ;  £15,000  and  under  £20,000,  9  per  cent ;  and  £20,000  and 
upwards,  10  per  cent 

Western  AuetrcUia, — Probate  duty  is  payable  on  the  estates  of  deceased 
petBQiis,  and  upon  s^tdemenis  of  property  to  take  effbo^F  after  th»  dettbh 
of  the  donor,  with  the  ezoeptkHL  of  ante-mtptiaLaettlemeiKtB,  on  •il  port 
nnptiai  settlem^rts  made  in  punuaoca  of  an  agreemaat  entracd  inbos 
before  marriage^  all  settiements,  on  or  for  the.i^e,  or:  her  issve,  or  thv^ 
issue  of  the  settlor,  of  prc^p^rty  which  has  fiairncd  to  the  settlor  after 
th  marriage  in  right  of  his  wife ;  amd  upon  aQ  sofetleaeBta  made  im 
favour  of  a  purchaser  or  enoumbranoer  in  good  iaxih.  and  for  TahiaU* 
coneideration.  The  duty-  is  imposed  on  ^m  na*  value  oi  tka  eattte' 
after  all  debts  hav«  been  paid.  13ie  lowest  sum  subjeefe  to  tazstiBB. 
is  £1,500,  and  this  sum  is  likewise  ezeaapted  wheir  the  netvakie  of  tht 
estate  is  less  than  £2,500,  but  when  this  vaioe  v^  euoeeded  no 
exemption  is  made.     The  rates  of  duty  are  as  follow  : — 

£1,500  and  ander  £2,500  (on  excess  of  £1,500)    1  per  cent 


£2,500 

£5,000 

£10,000 

£90,000 

£30,000 

£40,000 

£00,000 

£80,000 


£5,000 ....» 2 

£10,000._ « 3 

£20,000 . 4 

£30^000 •^ . 5 

£40^000, \ „_...  6 

£80,000 , 7 

£80,000 8 

£100,000  9 


Over  £100,000 „ 10       „ 

with  half  these  rates  when  the  beneficiaries  comprise  the  pttteBt^  ia 
husband,  wife,  or  issue  of  hufiband  or  wife  of  the  deceased. 

T€L8mama, — In  thi&  state  duties^  are  imposed  on  f»t)batiBB  of  wills  aisd 
letters  of  administration.  The  duty  is  levied  on  the  net  value  of  the 
personal  estate  of  the  testator  or  intestate.  When  the  amount  is 
under  £100  no  duty  is  payable ;  when  it  is  £100  and  not  more  tluuk 
£500  the  duty  is  2  per  cent ;  and  when  it  is  ££kOO  and  upwards  the 
duty  is  3  per  cent     Life  policies  are.  exempt  from  taxation^ 

JTeu)  ZeaUvmL — ^The  following  duties  are  imposed  in  N^w  Zeaiand  om; 
the  final  balance  of  \h»  real  and  perscmal  property  left  bjr  ft  testator  er 
intestate ;  on  settlements  of  property  taking  efifeot  after  the  deatli  ^ 
the  settlor ;  and  on  property  made  aver  by  deed  of  gift  taking  rifiart 
during  the  lifetime  oi  the  donoc,  and  not  being  property^  pantrifl  hriwn 
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«id  m  Gowickratkiii  «£  BUErria^  or  in  IftTtanr  of  a  b&n&^fide  porohaMr 
or  eBcambnMMtt*  in  retvm  for  TaJaiable  eonaukration: — 

Kot  exceeding  £100 Nil. 

£100  and  Bot  eacoeeding  £1,009— 

Oa  first  £100 „ ^ NiL 

On  remainder 2J  per  cent. 

Over  £1,000  and  not  exceeding  £6,000    „ 3?        „ 

Over iK,OeO and ^  to£fiO,000 7  „ 

On  £30,000  nd  opwiiB    10 

with  3  per  cent,  additional  in  tlie  case  of  stcangers  in  blo€>d,  exc«|^t 
adopted  children.  It  is  provided  Uiat  no  duty  shall  be  payable  <iii 
property  paaeing  ebe^utely  into  the  posseanon  of  the  widow  of  tbe 
deceased,  or  of  the  widower  of  the  deceased ;  and  that  only  half-raits 
shall  be  payable  on  property  acquired  by  the  dbildren,  st^-child]!ien,and 
grand-children  of  the  testator  or  intestate.  It  is  further  provided  that 
in  the  case  of  property  in  which  a  life  estate  or  interest  is  acquired  by 
the  widow  on  the  death  of  her  husband,  or  by  the  widower  on  the  death 
of  his  wife,  payment  of  duty  shall  be  made  in  ordinary  course  if  the 
property  possesses  a  capital  value  which  would  ^ve  an  annual  return  of 
not  less  ijian  £500  if  invested  at  6  per  cent.,  and  when  the  property  is 
of  lower  value  the  widow  or  widower  shall  obtain  a  refund  not  exceeding 
50  per  cent,  of  the  duty. 

Land  and  Income  Taxation  in  New  South  Wales. 

In  New  South  Wales,  land  tax  is  levied  on  the  unimproved  Talue  ; 
the  present  rate  being  Id.  in  the  JL  An  exemption  of  £240  is  allowed, 
and  if  the  unimproved  value  is  in  excess  of  this  sum  a  deduction  equal 
to  the  exemption  is  made,  but  when  a  person  or  company  holds  several 
blocks  of  land  only  one  sum  of  £240  may  be  deducted  from  the  aggre- 
gate unimproved  value.  Also,  when  a  block  of  laud  is  mortgaged,  the 
mortgagor  is  allowed  to  deduct  from  the  €unount  of  his  tax  a  sum  which 
is  equal  to  the  income  tax  chargeable  to  the  mortgagee  on  the  interest 
derived  from  the  mortgage  of  the  whole  property,  including  improve- 
ments. The  exemptions  from  taxation  comprise  Crown  lands  not 
subject  to  right  of  purchase,  or  held  under  special  or  conditional  lease, 
or  as  homestead  selections ;  other  lands  vested  in  His  Majesty  or  his 
representatiyee ;  lands  vested  in  the  .Railway  Gommissioners ;  kuWfe 
beloofging  to  or  vested  in  local  authorities  ;  public  roads^  reserves,  parks, 
cemeteries,  and  commons;  lands  occupied  as  public  pounds,  or  mad 
ejccloBiv^y  for  or  in  connection  with  public  hospitals,  benevolent  insti- 
tutions,  and  other  public  chaiitieB;  churches  and  chapels,  the  Universftty 
and  its  afQliated  colleges,  the  Sydney  Grammar  School,  and  mechanioe' 
institateB  and  schools  of  arts ;  and  lands  dedicated  to  and  vested  in 
trustees  and  used  for  zoological,  agricultural,  pastoral,  or  horticuhttral 
show  purposes,  or  for  other  public  or  scientific  purposes.  Should  the 
tax  remain  iuq>aid  for  a  period  of  two  years  after  it  becomes  due  the 

2c 
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Commissioners  may,  after  giving  another  year's  notice,  let  the  land  for 
a  period  not  exceeding  three  years,  or,  with  the  permission  of  a  Judge 
of  the  Supreme  Court,  sell  so  much  of  it  as  fnay  be  necessary  for  the 
payment  of  the  tax,  with  fines,  costs,  and  expenses  added. 

A  tax  is  also  imposed  upon  so  much  of  every  income  as  may  be  in 
excess  of  £200,  except  in  so  far  as  it  is  derived  from*  the  ownership 
or  use  or  cultivation  of  land  upon  which  land  tax  is  payable  ;  the  present 
rate  being  6d.  in  the  £.  The  exemptions  include  the  revenues  of  local 
authorities  ;  the  income  of  life  assurance  societies  and  of  other  societies 
and  companies  not  carrying  on  business  for  purposes  of  profit  or  gain, 
and  not  being  income  derived  from  mortgages  ;  the  dividends  and  profits 
of  the  Savings  Bank  of  New  South  Wales  and  the  Post  OflBce  Savings 
Bank ;  the  funds  and  income  of  registered  friendly  societies  and  trade 
unions;  the  income  and  revenues  of  all  ecclesiastical,  charitable,  and 
educational  institutions  of  a  public  character ;  and  income  accruing  to 
foreign  investors  from  Government  stock.  The  regulations  provide  that 
in  the  case  of  every  company  its  income  shall  be  taken  as  the  income  of 
the  company  in  New  South  Wales  and  from  investments  within  the 
state.     Public  companies  are  not  allowed  the  exemption  of  £200. 

The  receipts  from  the  land  and  income  taxes  since  their  imposition 
were  as  follows.  The  amounts  are  exclusive  of  refunds  rendered  neces- 
sary through  correction  of  errors  by  the  taxpayer  or  adjustments  by  the 
Department,  but  include  refunds  brought  about  through  the  income  of 
the  year  of  assessment  falling  short  of  the  amount  of  income  of  the  pre- 
ceding year  on  which  the  assessment  was  made. 

Year.  Land  Tax.  Income  Tax. 

£  £ 

1896 27,658 

1897 139,079  295,537 

1898 364,131  166,395 

1899 253,901  178,032 

1900 286,227  183,460 

1901  288,369  215,893 

1902 301,981  203,625 

1903 314,104  214.686 

The  irregularities  noticeable  in  the  first  three  years  are  due  to  the 
difficulties  inseparable  from  the  introduction  of  a  83r8tem  of  direct 
taxation;  the  returns  for  1899  and  subsequent  years  are  under  normal 
conditions. 

The  value  of  land  assessed  for  taxation  purposes  is  £124,015,000; 
but  the  owners  of  estates  valued  at  £3,340,000  could  not  be  discovered, 
while  £14,202,000  represents  the  value  of  land  falling  below  the 
minimum  taxable  value  (£240),  or  untaxable  in  consequence  of 
mortgage  deductions.  As  an  exemption  of  £240  is  aUowed  for 
each  person,  the  taxable  amount  is  further  reduced  by  £8,400,000 : 
exemptions  in  respect  of  mortgages  described  in  the  text  still  furth^ 
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reduce  the  taxable  balance  by  XI 6, 800, 000,  and  balances  due  on  land 
conditionally  purchased  from  the  state  by  £6,633,000,  so  that  the  actual 
taxable  value  is  £74,640,000. 

The  number  of  persons  owning  land  in  New  South  "Wales  is  about 
110,000,  hut  the  deductions  allowed  by  law  reduced  the  actual  number 
of  taxpayers  to  40,000. 

The  incomes  liable  to  taxation  do  not  vary  greatly  either  in  regard  to 
their  number  or  amount,  and  during  the  last  four  years  were  as 
follows : — 


Year. 

Number  of 
Inoomes. 

Gross  Income. 

Net  Income. 

1899 

19,775 
20,051 
19,991 
20,299 

£ 
23,046,181 
25,770,057 
26,293,249 
27,716,525 

£ 
11,123,343 

1900 

1901 

12,140,569 
12,065,842 

1902 

12,127,129 

The  diflference  between  the  gross  and  the  net  income  represents  the 
deductions  allowed  to  taxpayers  on  account  of  cost  of  earning  their 
incomes,  and  certain  allowances  for  life  assurance  on  premium  payments 
up  to  £50  per  annum.  A  distribution  of  the  incomes  subject  to  taxa- 
tion according  to  amounts  taxable  is  given  below  for  the  last  three 
years.  It  should  be  remembered  that  these  represent  only  a  proportion 
of  the  incomes  derived  from  New  South  Wales,  as  incomes  derived  from 
land,  or  the  use  or  occupancy  of  land,  are  not  taxable.  The  amounts 
given  are  the  net  earnings  : — 


1900. 

1901. 

1902. 

Grade. 

Incomes. 

Inoomes. 

Incomes. 

No. 

Net. 

No. 

Net. 

No. 

Net. 

£ 

£ 

£ 

£200  and  under  £250 

5,824 

1,292.501 

6,726 

1,277,661 

6,496 

1,228,625 

250         „              300 

3,830 

1,035,180 

3,923 

1,060,673 

4,030 

1,087,264 

300 

400 

3,946 

1,338,668 

3,968 

1,358,333 

4,073 

1,386,012 

400 

500 

1,840 

814,349 

1,836 

810,742 

1,909 

844,482 

600 

700 

1.783 

1,035,137 

1,839 

1,068,134 

1,875 

1,081,837 

700 

1,000 

1,184 

964,218 

1,071 

879,489 

1,171 

961,630 

1,000 

1,200 

326 

354,290 

360 

392,947 

399 

436,012 

1,200 

2,000 

690 

1,032,815 

671 

1,020,669 

681 

1,032,147 

2,000 

5,000 

434 

1,238,487 

428 

1,252,534 

489 

1,426,906 

5,000 

10,000 

111 

748,346 

99 

667.483 

105, 

711,608 

10,000 

20,000 

54 

709,028 

46 

617,970 

45 

621,370 

20,000  and  upwards  ... 

29 

1,577,560 

26 

1,659,307 

26 

1,309,437 

Total 

I  

20,061 

12,140,669 

19,991 

12.066.842  '20  29ft 

12,127,129 
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Land  and  Income  Taxation  in  Tictobia. 

The  Land  Tax  Act  in  force  in  Victoria  wm  paesed'  with  tile  objaot  «f 
breaking  up  lai^e  holdings  For  this  porpoBe  it  was  deolarsd  tbst  all 
<<  landed  estates ''  shoold  be  subject  to  taxation ;  that  a  '^landed  estete  "^ 
should  consist  of  one  or  more  blocks  of  land  not  more  than  5  mUma  apait 
which  possessed  an  aggregate  area  of  upwards  of  640  aeres  and  m>  capital 
value  of  more  than  £2,500  ;  that  the  value  in  excess  of  £2,500  riionkl 
be  taxed  at  the  rate  of  1^  per  cent,  per  annum,  but  that  only  one 
exemption  should  be  allowed  to  a  person  or  company  owning  more  than 
one  "  landed  estate  "  ;  and  that  the  assessment  of  the  capital  value  ol 
the  "  landed  estate  "  should  be  based  upon  the  average  number  of  sheep 
which  it  was  estimated  to  be  able  to  maintain,  £4  per  acre  being  fixed 
as  the  value  of  land  whidi  could  carry  2  sheep  or  more  to  that  area ; 
£S  per  acre  if  it  could  carry  only  1 J  sheep ;  £2  per  acre  if  it  could 
carry  only  1  sheep,  and  £1  if  it  could  not  maintain  an  averaga  of  a  single 
sheep  to  the  acre. 

The  rate  of  income  tax  payable  in  the  state  varies  according  to  the 
source  whence  the  income  is  derived  and  the  taxable  amonat  of  sudi 
income.  On  incomes  derived  from  personal  exertion  4d.  in  tdie  £ 
is  payable  up  to  £500;  on  every  £  in  excess  of  £500  up  to  £1,000,  5d.  ; 
on  every  £  in  exoess  of  £1,000  up  to  £1,500,  6d. ;  on  every  £  in  oceesi 
of  £1,500  up  to  £2,000,  7d.;  and  on  every  £  in  excess  of  £2,000,  8d; 
double  these  rates  being  payi^le  on  incomes  the  produoe  of  propeHy 
within  the  state.  All  incomes,  except  those  of  companies,  o^  and  under 
£1*25  escape  taxation,  and  wherj  the  income  exoeeds  the  sum  af^£125 
an  exemption  of  £100  is  allowed,  but  such  exfflnpton  does  no#  apply 
to  any  taxpayer  whose  income  chai^eable  with  tax  exceeds  £500,  or  to 
any  company.  In  the  case  of  a  company  liable  to  pay  tax,  with  the 
exception  of  those  referred  to  later  on,  ^e  income  chargeable  is  the 
profits  earned  in  or  derived  from  Victoria  by  such  company  daring  the 
year  immediately  preceding  that  of  assessment.  The  taxable  amount 
of  the  income  of  a  coapany  which  carries  on  in  Victoria  the  business 
of  life  assurance,  is  assessed  at  a  sum  equal  to  £30  per  cent,  of  the 
premiums  received  by  the  company  during  the  year  immediately 
preceding  that  of  assesHnent  in  respect  of  insurances  or  assurances 
effected  in  Victoria,  and  such  sum  is  ohargeaUe  with  tax  as  income  the 
produce  of  property.  Ih  reiqwet  ci  companies  carrying  on  fire,  fid^ity, 
guarantee,  marine  assurance  or  insurMice  business,  the  premimns 
derived  from  any  such  business  are  not  included  in  the  premiums 
received  by  any  such  company  within  the  meanii^  of  the  previfKis 
sentence.  The  rate  of  income  ohaigeable  in  respect  of  life  assunmee 
companies*  is  12d.  in  ihe  £  of  the  taxable  amoimt  of  income.  TIib 
income  of  a  taxpayer,  from  any  trade  carried  on  in  Victoria,,  to  the 
extent  of  £4  per  cent,  of  the  surplus  of  assets  employed  or  used  in  such 
trade  over  and  above  the  liabilitres  thereof  during  the  year  immediatdy 
preceding,  that  of  anfMViament,  is  chai^peabla  with.  tax.  aa  innome  froia 
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pwperl)^,  and  beyond  such  extent  witii  tax  as  income  ft*om  personal* 
exertion,  the  determination  of  such  sorplns  being  left  with  the 
Obmrnissioner.  Land  and  buildings  used  by  the  owner  for  resickmtiai 
purposes  are  ii^;arded  as  rettrmingf  lui  income  of  4  per  oentw  on  the 
eapital  value,  ft  is  provided  diat  shipowners  whose  principal  place  oC 
BrtEsiness  is  outside  the  state  shall  pay  J^  for  every  £100  received  for  the 
carriage  of  Tictorian  passengers,  goods,  and  mails.  In  the  case  of  sales 
of  property,  whwe  die  principal  is  not  a  resident  of  Victoria,  the  taxable 
amount  of  his  income  derived  from  such  sale  or  disposal  of  property  is 
assessed  at  5  per  cent  of  the  total  amount;  forwhich  the  property  was  sold- 
er'otherwise  dispoc^  of,  unless  it  should  be  proved  to  the  satisfaction  of 
t^e  Commissioner  that  the  amount  received  was  less  than  5  per  cent., 
-frhen  a  corresponding  reduction  will  be  made.  The  exemptions  include 
iihe  income  of  tfie  state,  local  authorities,  savings  banks,  University  of 
Melbourne  and  affiliated  colleges.  Working  Men's  College,  schools  of 
mines,  technical  schools,  religious  bodies,  registered  friendly  societies, 
bmlding  societies,  and  trade  unions  ;  of  societies  and  public  bodies  not 
carrying  on  business  for  purposes  of  gain  to  shareholders  or  members 
of  insurance  companies  (other  than  life)  taking  out  an  annual  license 
under  the  Stamps  Act;  and  of  mining  companies ;  also  such  dividends 
derived  from  mining  companies  as  may  not  be  in  excess  of  calls  paid 
op  during  t^e  year ;  and  income  derived  by  foreign  investors  from  the 
fttock  of  (Government  or  local  bodies. 

The  land  tax  of  Tictoria  affects  an  area  of  6,777,387  acres  of  the 
nominal  value  of  J9,95Q,429,  the  actual  value  being  pmbobly  twice 
tbat  amount.  Private  land  having  an  area  of  over  1 6,506;000  acnes  and' 
land  values  to  the  extent  of  about  £100,006,000  therefore  escape 
taxation.  The  classification  of  land  for  taxation  purposes  has  been 
given  in  a  preceding  paragraph,  and  the  following  table  gives  the 
muBiber  o£  taxpayers  of  each  class,  with  the  area,  assessed  capital  value, 
and  other  particularo  of  taxaUe  land. 


^1 

Area. 

Capital 
Value. 

Net  taxable 

value 

allowing 

deduction  of 

£2,500  for 

each 

1 

L  ^2  sheen  DOT  acn) 

77 
151 
280 
348 

acres. 

237,620 

408,476 

1,473,238 

4,573,061 

£ 

950,480 

1,480,428 

2,946,460 

4,573,061 

& 

757,9W 

1,102,938 

2,246,460 

3,703,091 

£ 

9,474 

13,786 

28,082 
46,288 

II.  (1)  sheep  per  Acre)  

IIL  (1  aheep  per  acre) 

IV.  (less  than  1  she^  per  aom) 

Total  

856 

6,777*387 

9,950,429 

7,810,42i' 

97,630 

The  number  of  payers  of  income  tax  in  Victoria  during  1903,  on 
incomes  earned  in  1902  was  64,548,  comprising  63,978  individuals  and 
570  companies.     Of  these  52,j533    were  from  personal  exertion  only; 
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5,858  from  property  only ;  and  6,157  combined  both  classes  of  income. 
The  total  income  of  taxpayers,  who  paid  tax,  was  X20,593,386,  being 
£15,609,218  from  personal  exertion,  and  £4,984,168  from  property. 
The  income  on  which  the  tax  was  assessed  after  the  deduction  of  the 
exemption  amounted  to  £14,740,086,  and  was  distributed  as  follows : 
In  the  case  of  individuals,  from  personal  exertion,  £9,511,925,  and 
from  property  £3,245,568;  and  in  the  case  of  companies  £977,193 
from  personal  exertion,  and  £1,005,400  from  property.  Taking  into 
consideration  6,157  assessments,  which  combine  income  from  both 
personal  exertion  and  property,  the  taxpayers  aggregate  70,705,  of 
whom,  58,690  derived  their  income  from  personal  exertion,  with  net 
incomes  valued  at  £10,489,118,  while  12,015  obtained  their  income 
from  property  with  a  net  return  of  £4,250,968.  The  following  is 
a  statement  of  the  taxpayers  and  their  incomes  after  deducting  the 
exemption  of  £100,  according  to  the  latest  assessment,  the  tax  payable 
being  that  for  the  year  1903  : — 


Total  Taxpayers. 

Taxable  Incomes. 

Incomes. 

Persoual 
Exertion. 

Property. 

From 
Exertion. 

From 

Total. 

£200  and  under    

No. 

47,982 

9,775 

527 

406 

No. 

8,000 

3,399 

297 

319 

£ 

3,617,895 

4,059,081 

794,448 

2,017,694 

£ 

631,978 
1,559,969 

456,281 
1,602,740 

£ 
4,249,873 
5,619,050 
1,250,729 
3,620,434 

£201  to  £1,200 

£1,201  to  £2,000  

£2,001  and  upwards    

Total  

58,690 

12,015 

10,489,118 

4,250,968 

14,740,086 

The  annual  assessments,  and  the  revenue  obtained  from  all  sources 
since  the  imposition  of  the  income  tax,  were  as  follows : — 


Tax  Assessed. 

Year. 

Personal 
Exertion. 

Property. 

Revenue. 

1896 

£ 

79,928 

85,977 

89,140 

89,444 

123,457 

125,824 

123,333 

£ 
92,793 
85,133 
90,373 
83,976 
93,787 
95,091 
91,273 

£ 
169,946 
168,320 
178,619 

1897 

1898 

1899 

172,721 

1900 

215,867 

1901 

218,792 

1902 

213,540 

The  revenue  in  arrears  is  the  difference  between  the  total  of 
second  and  third  columns  and  the  last  column. 


the 
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Income  and  Dividend  Taxes  in  Queensland. 

The  Income  Tax  Act  became  law  in  November,  1902,  and  pro- 
vided for  the  imposition  from  the  1st  January,  1902,  of  a  tax 
on  the  income  of  all  persons,  except  males  under  the  age  of  21 
years  and  all  females  whose  incomes  do  not  respectively  amount 
to  £150.  The  rates  levied  are :  (1.)  If  the  total  income  does 
not  amount  to  £100,  a  fixed  sum  of  10s.  (2.)  If  the  total  income 
exceeds  XI 00,  but  does  not  amount  to  £150,  a  fixed  sum  of  £1. 
(3.)  If  the  total  income  amounts  to  £150  and  upwards,  a  fixed  sum 
of  £1  on  the  first  £150  and  on  income  over  £150,  6d.  per  £  from 
personal  exertion ;  and  Is.  per  £  from  produce  of  property.  The 
incomes,  revenues,  and  funds  not  liable  to  taxation  are  :  Governor's 
salary  and  incidental  expenses ;  revenues  of  local  bodies  ;  incomes  of 
Mutual  Assurance  Companies  ;  incomes  of  societies  and  institutions 
not  carrying  on  business  for  profit  or  gain  ;  funds  of  friendly  societies 
and  trade-unions ;  incomes  of  religious,  charitable,  and  educational 
institutions ;  income  from  dividends  which  have  paid  dividend  duty  ; 
income  derived  by  absentees  from  debentures,  stock,  or  treasury  bilfe  ; 
sums  expended  on  the  maintenance  '  of  infirm,  aged,  and  indigent 
relatives  up  to  the  amount  of  £26  ;  premiums  on  life  assurance  up  to 
£50  ;  payments  for  superannuation  or  into  friendly  societies  up  to  £50  ; 
calls  or  contributions  to  companies  in  liquidation.  The  Act  is  limited 
in  its  operation  to  the  31st  December,  1904. 

The  number  of  taxpayers  was  90,419,  of  whom  15,038  were  assessed 
at  over  £1 ;  19,482  at  the  fixed  sum  of  £1  ;  and  55,899  at  10s.  each. 
The  number  of  taxpayers  subject  to  the  tax  by  way  of  property  was 
3,211,  with  a  total  income  of  £563,613,  and  from  personal  exertion  ; 
1 4, 1 87  with  an  aggregate  income  of  £4,8 1 9, 837.  The  total  incomes  over 
£150  subject  to  taxation  were  £5,383,450,  and,  allowing  for  2,360 
appearing  under  both  heads,  the  number  of  individual  taxpayers  was 
15,038.  The  following  table  shows  the  grades  of  assessments,  number 
of  taxpayers,  and  amount  of  income  in  relation  to  those  above  £150  : — 


From  Property. 

From  Personal  Exertion. 

Number  of 
Taxpayers. 

Amount  of 
Income. 

Number  of 
Taxpayers. 

Amount  of 
Income. 

Over  £150  up  to  £210 

„     £210     „     £310 

„     £310     „     £510 

„     £510     „     £910 

„     £910     „     £2,110... 
„  £2,110 

1,122 
808 
666 
395 
170 
50 

£ 
91.279 
83,600 
110,869 
112,448 
85,302 
80,055 

7.161 

3,496 

1,964 

930 

455 

181 

£ 
1,226,171 
863,980 
748,536 
605,981 
576,189 
798,980 

3,211 

563,013 

14,187 

4,819,837 
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Dividend  tax  is  collected  in  Queensland  on  the  dividends  declared  by 
public  companies.  The  rate  is  Is.  per  £  on  dividends  declared  by  all 
companies  having  their  head  office  or  chief  place  of  business  in-Queens- 
iond,  provided  that  when  the  operations  of  &uch  a  company  eadbeed 
beyond  the  state,  duty  shall  only  be  payable  on  so  much  of  the  dividends 
as  is  proportionate  to  the  avera^  capital  employed  within  the  state. 
In  the  case  of  companies  which  have  not  their  head  office  in  Que^&slaod, 
and  which  are  not  companies  carrying  on  insurance  business  only,  the 
duty  is  payable  on  so  mudi  of  the  total  dividends  as  is  proportionate  to 
the  average  amount  of  capital  employed  in  the  state  during  tfee  year 
compared  with  the  total  average  capital  of  the  company ;  and  in  the 
oase  of  insurance  companies  duty  is  payable  at  the  rate  of  20s.  for  eveiy 
iElOO  or  part  of  XlOO  of  gross  premiums  received.  An  exemptiimis 
allowed  in  the  case  of  mining  companies,  the  tax  of  Is.  per  X  beixng 
.payable  only  on  dividends  over  and  above  those  applied  in  repayment 
of  the  expenditure  actually  incurred  by  the  company  before  the  dechuA- 
ion  of  the  first  dividend  in  connection  with  labour  or  material  employed 
in  developing  the  mine,  and  in  repayment  of  three-fourths  of  the  cost  of 
machinery  erected  for  the  raising  of  ores  and  other  materials  from  Qkd 
mine. 

An  additional  tax,  called  the  *' Totaliaator  Tax,"  is  imposed  at  the 
rate  of  2^  per  c^it  on  all  moneys  received  by  conductors  of  authorised 
totalisators  in  connection  with  horse  r^Lces. 

Land  and  Income  Taxation  in  South  Austraija. 

In  South  Australia  the  land  tax  is  calculated  on  the  unimproved 
value,  the  rate  being  |d.  in  the  JB,  with  an  additional  tax  of  fd. 
on  every  £  in  excess  of  £5,000.  The  amount  of  tax  payable  by  an 
absentee,  who  is  defined  as  a  person  who  has  been  absent  from  or 
resident  out  of  the  state  for  two  years,  is  increased  by  20  per  cent.  Hie 
exemptions  to  the  land  tax  comprise  Crown  lands  which  are  not  aubjectto 
any  agreement  for  sale  or  right  of  purchase,  park  lands,  public  roads, 
public  cemeteries,  and  other  public  reserves,  and  land  used  solely  for 
religious  or  charitable  purposes,  or  used  by  any  institute  under  the  pro- 
visions of  the  Institute  Act  of  1874.  It  is  provided  that  an  assessment 
shall  be  made  every  three  years,  and  that  the  distribution  of  the  tax  shall 
be  made  according  to  the  proprietary  interest  held  in  the  land.  It  is 
further  provided  that  if  the  payment  of  the  tax  has  been  in  arrear  for 
a  period  of  two  years  the  Commissioner  may,  after  giving  another  years 
notice  of  his  intention,  let  the  land  from  year  to  year,  and  after  deducting 
from  the  rents  the  amount  of  tax,  with  costs  and  expenses,  hold  the 
balance  for  the  benefit  of  the  owner ;  or  he  may  even  go  so  iaar  as  to 
petition  the  Supreme  Court  for  permission  to  sell  so  much  of  the  land  as 
may  be  necessary  for  the  payment  of  the  tax  and  costs  and  expenses. 

The  income  tax  varies  according  to  the  source  whence  the  income  is 
derived.     On  incomes  derived  from  personal  exertion  the  rate  imposed 
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is  4Jd.  in  the  £  up  to  and  indnding  i&SOO,  and  7d.  fbr  every  £  in 
excess  of  that  sum.  On  inccnnes  th©  produce  of  property  the  rate 
imposed  is  9d.  in  the  £  up  to  and  including  .dSSOO,  and  13^d.  for  every 
£  in  excess  of  that  amounts.  Ihe  sum  eacempted  frota  taxation  is 
<£135,  but  where  the  net  incwne  of'  a  taxpai3FeF  from  M  sources 
exceeds  ,£400  he  is  not  entitled  to  any  exemption.  No  exemption  is 
alkfWQd  if'  Idle  taxpa3rer  has  been  absent  horn  South  Australia  fbr 
t^pelm^coRBeeirtive  nvonths  prier  to  November,  1902.  The  egcs»ptio&» 
from   taxation   comprise  the   incomes  of  municipal   corporatioins  asd 


ERRATUM. 

On  page  808,  the  first  three  lines  referring  to  Land  and  Income 
Taxation  in  South  Australia  should  read— 

In  South  Australia  the  land  tax  is  levied  on  the  unimproved 
value,  and  is  at  the  rate  of  ^d.  per  JB,  with  an  additional  tax 
of  Jd.  on  every  £  in  excess  of  £5,000. 


The  payers  of  income  tax  during  1902  numbered  15,226,  comprising 
16,539  assessments,  viz.,  13,150  on  personal  exertion,  2,829  on  property, 
138  firms,  199  companies,  and  223  trustees.  The  taxable  incomes  from 
personal  exertion  amount  to  £2,526,682,  and  from  property,  £1,265,16^6^ 
The  incomes  for  the  four  years,  1899  to  1902,  were  : — 


Year. 

N^umber  ofT&xable 
Incomes. 

AmouMt 

1899 

12,761 

3,050,396 

1900 

8,628 

3,384,928 

1901 

9,632 

3,162,423 

1902 

15,226 

3,791,848 
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These  sums  do  not  represent  the  total  income,  being  exclusive  of  the 
exemptions  allowed  by  law  to  incomes  under  £135.  For  the  year  1902 
the  total  incomes  subject  to  taxation  were  : — 

15,226  incomes,  exclusive  of  exemption £3, 791 ,848 

Exemption  of  £135  on  11,911  incomes  1,607,985 

£5,399,833 
Included  in  the  taxable  incomes  are  those  of  721  persons  not  resident 
in  the  state,  and  201  companies,  both  local  and  with  head  offices  outside 
the  state. 

The  receipts  from  income  tax  during  the  last  ten  years  are  shown  in 
the  following  table  : — 


Year. 

Income  Tax 
Received. 

Year. 

Income  Tax 
Received. 

1893 
1894 
1895 
1896 
1897 

£ 
60,235 
70,853 
56,969 
86,570 
86,476 

1898 
1899 
1900 
1901 
1902 

£ 
82,396 
84,184 
92,281 
86,746 
114,720 

Dividend  and  Companies  Tax  in  Western  Australia. 

Of  all  the  states,  Western  Australia  was  the  last  to  introduce  the 
system  of  direct  taxation  ;  but,  the  field  of  taxation  was  restricted  to 
the  income  and  dividends  of  companies.  The  Act  authorising  this 
taxation  is  known  as  the  Companies  Duty  Act  of  1899.  The  main 
object  aimed  at  by  Parliament  in  sanctioning  this  partial  taxation  of 
incomes  was  to  secure  to  the  state  some  portion  of  the  golden  harvest 
of  the  mining  fields.  The  Act  was  regarded  as  legislation  of  an  experi- 
mental character,  and  as  a  consequence  was  limited  in  its  operation  to 
the  period  of  three  years  ended  31st  December,  1902.  It  is  apparent 
that  the  fears  of  the  opponents  of  this  method  of  taxation — that  it 
would  scare  away  capital  from  the  state — ^have  not  been  realised,  for  in 
December,  1902,  the  Dividend  Duties  Act  was  passed  into  law,  impos- 
ing a  tax  of  Is.  in  the  £  on  the  profits  of  all  companies,  exclusive  of 
those  engaged  in  insurance  or  assurance  business.  In  the  case  of 
insurance  or  assiuunce  companies,  other  than  life  assurance  companies, 
which  are  exempt  from  the  operation  of  the  Actj  a  tax  of  20s.  per  ^100 
of  gross  premiums  is  imposed. 

The  net  receipts  from  the  tax  on  companies  during  the  past  four 
years  were  as  follows  : — 

Tear.  Amount  of  Tkx  received. 

£ 

1899 6.117 

1900 83,971 

1901  81,176 

1902 79,221 
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Land  and  Income  Taxation  in  Tasmania. 

The  land  tax  payable  in  Tasmania  is  at  the  rate  of  ^d.  in  the  £ 
-where  the  assessed  value  is  under  X5,000  ;  |d.  in  the  £  where  the 
assessed  value  is  £5,000  and  under  XI  5,000  ;  |d.  in  the  £  where  the 
value  is  X15,000  and  under  £40,000  ;  |d  in  the  £  where  the  value  is 
X40,000  and  under  £80,000 ;  and  Id.  in  the  £  where  the  value  is 
JB80,000  and  over,  with  a  deduction  of  ^d.  in  the  £  on  account 
of  mortgages.  The  exemptions  comprise  land  the  property  of  a 
municipal  corporation  or  other  local  authority,  or  of  a  registered  friendly 
society ;  the  site  of  a  State  school  under  the  Education  Department; 
of  a  public  library  or  museum ;  of  the  Tasmanian  Museum  ;  of  a  hos- 
pital or  benevolent  asylum  or  other  building  used  solely  for  charitable  or 
religious  purposes,  or  land  vested  in  trust  for  public  purposes ;  public 
roa.ds ;  cemeteries  which  are  not  owned  by  joint-stock  or  public  com- 
pcmies ;  and  public  reserves,  gardens,  and  recreation  grounds.  Crown 
lands  held  on  lease  are  also  exempted  from  taxation,  but  if  they  have 
been  purchased  on  credit  the  occupier  is  required  to  pay  tax,  provided 
one-half  of  the  price  has  been  paid  or  has  become  due.  The  owner  of 
the  land  is  looked  to  directly  for  the  amount  of  the  tax,  unless  he 
resides  out  of  the  state  or  cannot  be  found,  in  which  case  the  occupier 
becomes  responsible,  but  is  allowed  to  deduct  the  sum  from  the  amount 
of  his  rent.  The  Commissioner  has  power  to  let  the  land  if  the  tax 
remains  unpaid  six  months  after  it  has  become  due,  or,  with  the  approval 
of  a  Judge  of  the  Supreme  Court,  to  sell  it  if  the  tax  has  remained 
unpaid  for  two  years ;  and  it  is  provided  that  the  balance  of  the  pro- 
ceeds, after  the  amount  of  the  tax,  with  costs  and  expenses,  has  been 
deducted,  shall  be  handed  over  to  the  owner  of  the  rented  property  or 
the  original  owner  of  the  property  which  has  been  sold.  As  the  value 
of  the  land  rated  is  declared  by  law  to  be  the  sum  which  the  fee  simple 
would  sell  for,  the  tax  is  not  purely  a  land  tax,  but  a  tax  on  real  estate. 

The  income  tax  in  force  in  the  state  provides  for  the  imposition  of 
Is.  in  the  £  on  all  income  of  any  company,  on  the  income  of  any 
person  at  the  rate  of  6d.  in  the  £  of  the  taxable  amount  thereof 
derived  from  business  and  Is.  in  the  £  on  that  derived  from  property, 
and  on  every  dividend  not  included  in  either  of  the  foregoing  at  the 
rate  of  Is.  in  the  £  on  such  dividend.  The  chief  exemptions  are  the 
revenues  of  municipal  corporations  and  other  local  authorities,  incomes 
of  companies,  societies,  or  public  bodies  or  trusts  not  carrying  on 
business  with  a  view  to  a  distribution  of  profits  amongst  their  share- 
holders or  members,  the  funds  and  incomes  of  registered  friendly 
societies  and  trade  unions,  income  accruing  to  foreign  investors  in 
Tasmanian  Government  stock,  rents  from  land  subject  to  land  tax, 
income  derived  from  dividends  which  have  already  been  taxed,  income 
of  the  Governor  of  Tasmania,  income  from  all  sources  that  is  less  than 
£100  per  annum,  and  incomes  of  persons  who  have  not  been  resident 
in  the  state  for  six  months.     Where  any  person's  income  is  assessed  at 
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£100  or  over  and  is  less  than  £400  a  deduction  by  way  of  exemption  is 
allowed  as  foUows  : — £100  and  under  £110,  a  deduction  of  £80; 
£110  and  under  £120,  £70;  £120  «nd  xuotdiv  £1^  £60;  i&l50 
and  wdar  £200,  £50;  £200  and  under  £250,  £40;  £250  jmi 
under  £300,  £30;  £300  and  under  £350,  £20;  £350  and 
£400,  £10.  Wb/eie  the  income  is  derived  partly  {ram 
and  partly  from  pro|)erty  iAke  deduction  is  loade  upon  that 
Inaainess,  and  if  such  income  is  kusnificient  to  ^low  the  £ull 
of  t^e  dsduotioD,  the  balance  of  the  deduction  is  made  from  the  i 
fvom  property.  No  deductions  are  allowed  in  rei^peot  of  the  imKuoie  <af 
a  .company  or  on  income  receivable  by  a  person  as  a  pciae  ie  sof 
lottery  authorised  by  law  in  Tasmania.  The  taxable  amouot  of  thb 
income  ol  companies  having  their  head  office  in  Tasmania  is  the  i 
repcesented  by  the  <Uvidends  declarad  or  becoming  due  to  the 
hQlder&  In  the  case  of  companies  whose  head  oJfice  is  outside  TtinuKania, 
the  income  during  the  year  preceding  that  of  assessment  is  .adofrtodl, 
but  in  no  case  is  it  to  be  deemed  less  than  £1,000,  and  the  assessnenfc 
is  to  be  calculated  as  follows : — In  the  case  of  banking  compaiiiee  to  lie 
so  much  of  the  total  dividend  declared  by  the  company  ducii^  the  year 
ended  31st  December  preceding  that  of  assessment  as  is  proportionate 
to  tibe  average  amount  of  the  average  quarterly  assets  and  liahalitieB  «£ 
the  company  in  Taamania  during  the  same  year  compfu^ed  with  t^ 
total  assets  and  liabilities  of  the  company  for  a  like  period  as  dis- 
closed by  the  balance  sheet.  In  the  case  of  fire,  aocuient,  fidelitj, 
guarantee  or  marine  assurance  or  insurance  companies,  the  taxable 
amoumt  is  a  sum  equal  to  £50  per  cent,  of  the  net  premiums  received 
by  the  company  in  Tasmania.  The  taxable  amoimt  of  life  assuranoe 
companies  is  £20  per  cent,  of  the  premiums  received  in  Tasmania.  laa 
the  case  of  shipping  companies  th^  taxaMe  amount  is  £5  per  cent.  «f 
the  receipts  for  the  carriage  of  livestock,  goods,  mails  and  passengers 
shipped  in  Tasmania  and  carried  to  any  port  in  or  beyond  the  state. 
Mercantile  And  other  companies  liable  to  taxation  s^e  taxed  on  £5  per 
cent,  of  the  turnover  of  business  in  Tasmania. 

The  land  tax  of  Tasmania  is  levied  on  a  capital  value  in  excess  otf  ^ 
millions  sterling,  and  yields  over  £35,000  a  yeac  The  estates  s«^ 
ject  to  taxation  in  1902  numbered  44,888.  The  following  is  tiie  reeult 
of  seven  years*  working : — 


Ymt. 

Estates  subject 

Cwpital  Value  of 

Amount  of 

toTto. 

Land. 

Tax. 

No. 

£ 

£ 

1896 

34,806 

19,376,559 

37,609 

1897 

34,980 

19,213,6W 

87,226 

1898 

34,^87 

19,S61,84i 

37,677 

1899 

42.739 

20,020,051 

38,866 

1900 

43,132 

20,026,162 

38,915 

1901 

44,416 

20,259,343 

39,337 

1902 

44,886 

20,464,094 

«5,837 
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The  income  tax,  or  more  pr(^)erly  companies  dividend  tas^  was  levied 
on  from  thirty  to  forty  companies  to  the  31st  December  1902,  the 
major  part  of  t^e  tax  being  obtained  ^E^om  aiew  laii^e  mining  companies. 
The  returns  for  the  last  firve  years 


JTa 


Taxable 
Dtvidmsds. 


1898 


1899 


1900 


1901 


1902 


Mining  , 
Other  . 


Total 

Mining  ... 
Other    ... 


Total 


Mining  . 
Other    . 


Total 


Mining  . 
Other    . 


Total 


Mining . 
Other    . 


Total 


7 
22 


29 


16 
23 


39 


13 

27 


40 


9 
25 


34 


12 


88 


£ 

284,850 

45,7^ 


330,596 


365,437 
45,732 


411,169 


ttePaid. 


505,123 
47,988 


553,106 


302,823 
47,934 


350,757 


184,906 
52,937 


237,843 


£ 
14,242 
2,287 


16,529 


18,272 
2,286 


20,558 


25,256 
2,399 


27,655 


15,141 
2,397 


17,538 


9,245 
2,647 


11,892 


Land  and  Income  Taxation  in  New  Zealand. 

In  New  Zealand  the  Land  and  Income  Tax  Assessment  Act  imposes- 
a  tax  upon  incomes  and  an  ordinary  tax  upon  land  and  mortgages,  the 
amount  of  which  it  is  provided  shall  be  fixed  annually  by  a  Rating 
Act ;  and  also  an  additional  graduated  tax  upon  the  unimproved  value 
of  land,  the  rates  of  which  are  fixed  by  the  Assessment  Act.  The  rate 
of  the  ordinary  tax  upon  land  and  mortgages  at  present  stands  at  Id. 
in  the  <£  of  capital  value.  It  is  provided  that  the  owner  of  any  land 
shall  pay  the  tax  on  the  actual  value  of  his  land,  and  also  on  the  value 
of -any  mortgages  which  he  may  hold  over  other  land,  less  the  value  of 
improvements,  and  of  any  mortgage  which  may  be  owing  on  his  land. 
If  the  net  value  does  not  then  exceed  £1,500,  an  exemption  of  £500 
is  allowed,  but  for  every  £2  by  which  the  net  value  exceeds  the  sum  of 
£1,500  the  exemption  of  £500  is  reduced  by  £1,  so  that  when  the  value 
reaches  the  sum  of  £2,500  thei'e  is  no  exemption  at  alL  In  cases 
wheoe  the  income  from  any  land  or  mortgages,  plus  income  from  all 
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other  sources,  is  less  than  j£200  per  annum,  and  the  owner  is 
incapacitated  by  age  or  infirmity  from  supplementing  such  income,  a 
further  exemption  may  be  allowed  by  the  Commissioner  upon  his  being 
satisfied  that  the  payment  of  the  tax  would  entail  hardship  on  such 
owner.  All  mortgages  are  assessed  at  their  full  nominal  value,  except 
where  it  is  satisfactorily  shown  that  owing  to  depreciation  of  the 
security  or  other  cause  such  value  has  been  diminished.  In  the  case 
of  mixed  mortgages,  that  is,  mortgages  which  are  secured  on  both  real 
and  personal  property,  the  amount  of  the  mortgage  chargeable  with 
land  tax  is  taken  to  be  the  assessed  value  of  the  land  included  in  the 
security,  the  interest  derived  from  the  balance  of  mortgage  being  liable 
to  incon^  tax. 

The  graduated  land  tax  la  imposed  on  all  land  possessing  an 
unimproved  value  of  i&5,000  and  upwards,  an  important  difference 
between  the  two  taxes  being  that  the  mortgagee  escapes  the  graduated 
tax,  and  no  deduction  is  allowed  to  the  mortgagor  in  considera- 
tion of  any  sum  which  may  be  'advanced  on  the  property.  It  is  pro- 
vided that  on  an  unimproved  value  of  £5,000  and  under  £10,000,  ^. 
per  £  shall  be  payable  ;  on  £10,000  and  under  £16,000,  id. ;  £15,000 
and  under  £20,000,  f  d. ;  £20,000  and  under  £25,000,  |d.  ;  £25,000 
and  under  £30,000,  |d. ;  £30,000  and  under  £40,000,  |d. ;  £40,000 
and  under  £50,000,  ^. ;  £50,000  and  under  £70,000,  Id. ;  £70,000 
and  under  £90,000,  l|d.;  £90,000  and  under  £110,000,  IJd.;  £110,000 
and  under  £130,000,  Ifd.  ;  £130,000  and  under  £150,000,  1^  ; 
£150,000  and  under  £170,000,  l|d. ;  £170,000  and  under  £190,000, 
Ifd. ;  £190,000  and  under  £210,000,  l|d. ;  and  £210,000  and  over, 
2d.  per  £. ;  and  it  is  further  provided  that  an  absentee,  who  is  -declared 
to  be  a  person  who  has  been  absent  from  or  resident  out  of  the  colony 
for  a  period  of  not  less  than  one  year  next  preceding  the  date  of  the 
passing  of  the  annual  taxing  act,  shall  pay  a  graduated  tax  of  20  per 
cent,  additional  to  the  schedule  rates. 

It  is  provided  that  returns  of  land  and  mortgages  shall  be  made 
biennially.  Purchasers  of  Crown  lands  on  credit  arc  liable  to  taxation, 
and  the  owner  of  a  leasehold  interest  in  land  is  liable  to  taxation  in 
respect  of  the  value  of  such  interest.  The  exemptions  comprise  Crown 
lands ;  lands  vested  in  the  Railway  Commissioners  and  in  local  govern- 
ing bodies ;  land  used  solely  in  connection  with  a  place  of  worship  or 
a  place  of  residence  for  the  clergy  of  any  religious  body,  or  in  connec- 
tion with  public  schools  established  under  the  Education  Act  of  1877, 
or  with  any  other  school  not  carried  on  exclusively  for  gain  or  profit, 
but  the  maximum  area  of  land  exempted  for  the  purposes  of  any  school 
carried  on  for  profit  is  15  acres ;  the  site  of  a  university  or  college,  or 
school  incorporated  by  any  Act  or  Ordinance,  or  the  site  of  a  public 
library,  athenaeum,  mechanics'  institute,  or  school  of  mines;  a  public 
cemetery  or  burial-ground  ;  the  ground  or  place  of  meeting  of  any  agri- 
cultural society,  provided  it  be  the  property  of  such  society ;  the  place 
of  meeting  of  a  friendly  society  or  Masonic  lodge,  or  of  a  registered 
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building  society  ;  land  used  for  the  purposes  of  public  charitable  institu 
tions  constituted  under  the  Hospitals  and  Charitable  Institutions  Act, 
and  of  other  charitable  institutions  not  carried  on  for  gain  or  profit ;  public 
gardens,  domains,  or  recreation  or  other  public  reserves  not  occupied  by 
a  tenant,  and  all  public  roads  and  streets  ;  land  owned  and  occupied  by 
Maoris,  and  not  leased  to  or  occupied  by  any  person  other  than  the 
Maori  owner  ;  and  any  public  railway,  including  the  land  occupied  and 
used  as  permanent  way  and  for  yards,  stations,  and  sheds,  and  all  build- 
ings used  for  the  purposes  of  railway  traffic  only.  Further  exemptions 
comprise  all  land*  owned  and  mortgages  held  by  any  friendly  society 
^thin  the  meaning  of  the  Act ;  allL  and  owned  and  mortgages  held  by 
any  savings  bank  constituted  under  the  Savings  Bank  Act  of  1858  ;  all 
land  owned  and  mortgages  held  by  the  Commissioners  of  Sinking  Funds 
under  the  Public  Debts  Sinking  Funds  Act  of  1868,  or  by  the  trustees 
of  any  local  authority  whose  revenues  are  exempt  from  taxation  ;  and 
all  mortgages  held  by  or  on  behalf  of  any  charitable  institution. 

Still  another  exemption  is  provided  for,  namely,  all  land  owned  and 
mortgages  held  by  or  on  behalf  of  any  religious  body,  the  proceeds  of 
which  land  and  mortgages  are  devoted  to  the  support  of  aged  or  infirm 
ministers,  or  of  widows  or  orphan  children  of  ministers.  It  is  also 
declared  that  native  land  occupied  by  any  other  person  than  the  Maori 
owner  shall  be  subject  to  one-half  of  the  ordinary  land  tax  in  respect 
of  the  Maori  landowner's  interest  therein,  while  being  exempt  from  the 
graduated  tax,  and  that  all  mortgages  held  by  or  in  trust  for  Maoris 
shall  be  liable  to  the  payment  of  ordinary  land  tax.  Mortgages  held 
by  banking  companies  are  reached  by  the  income  tax  ;  and  land  owned 
and  mortgages  held  by  any  registered  building  society  are  exempted 
from  taxation,  the  profits  derived  by  members  being  subject  to  income 
tax.  In  the  event  of  land  being  undervalued,  the  Commissioner  may 
give  notice  to  the  owner,  within  twelve  months  of  the  signing  of 
the  assessment  roll,  that  he  must  increase  the  value  of  the  land  to  the 
sum  placed  upon  it  by  the  taxation  authorities.  If  the  owner  is  not 
willing  to  increase  the  value  to  the  sum  notified  by  the  Commissioner, 
he  may  appeal  to  the  Kesident  Magistrate  to  assess  the  value ;  but 
should  he  neither  adopt  this  course  nor  consent  to  the  Commissioner's 
valuation  within  thirty  days,  the  Commissioner  may  recommend  that 
the  Government  shall  purchase  the  land  at  the  returned  value  plus 
10  per  cent.  On  the  other  hand,  if  the  owner  is  not  satisfied  with  the 
value  at  which  the  land  has  been  assessed,  whether  by  the  Board  of 
Review  or  not,  he  may  call  upon  the  Commissioner  to  reduce  the  valua- 
tion to  a  certain  sum  or  to  purchase  the  land  at  this  price. 

The  income  tax  is  payable  upon  income  derived  from  employment  and 
from  business,  including  investments  other  than  those  in  mortgages  of 
land,  upon  which  ordinary  land  tax  is  levied.  An  exemption  of  £300 
is  allowed  to  every  person  domiciled  in  the  colony,  this  concession  being 
withheld  from  absentees;  but  no  exemption  is  allowed  to  a  public 
company.      The  rate  .of  tax  is  6d.  in  the  £  on  the  first  taxable  £1,000, 
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aad  1&  on  every  additioiMd  £,  exoept  m  the  ease  ot  pmbMe^ 
liiueh  pay  Is.  per  J&oatl)»  wh^  smow  The  income  of  pnbUe^ 
is^doolfu^  to  be  tbe  asAotini  o^  divideiMb  earned,  smns^oMmd  to  resent 
fmui,  and  any  other  profits  mMle  or  income'  der^red  by  «neh  < 
To  this  prorisien  exception  is  mmde  in  the  case  of  baiilmig 
inmfanee  oompames,  ^^ii^  oompemies^  and  lean,  Imilding^ 
iarrestment  companies.  It  is  provided  that  e^ery  bulking'  eompaBy 
skmil  be  assessed  for  iacome^  tax  at  the  rsvfee  of  Ts,  M.  per  i&lOO  ci 
tile  atverage  o£  the  totel  liabilities  and  assets  for  tbe  fo«r  qoarten 
oi'tfas  preceding  year.  The  shaveboldars  o#  loan,  bsildii^,  and  iairest- 
ment  companies  are  personally  taaced  upon  Idie  amount  of  inoomed^i^ed 
&0m  siich  societiea  The  regulations  declare  t^iat  a  person  or  tsompany 
eagaged  in  business  as  the  own^  or  charterer  (d  Mspfksg  akoR  be 
B— euusd  upon  the  income  derived  from  such  buglness-  csnied  <^  in 
!19e«r  Zei^asid  and  wi^  places  b^ood  the'  colony ;  and  thait  when 
the  head  office  of  a  person  or  compM»y  engaged  in  sueb  IwMwiwtw  is 
<Miteid»'  the  colony  the  agent  shall  be  lii^e  to  the*  paymort  0t  ineome 
taK  oi  5  per  cent,  of  the  receipita  from  the  carriage  of  paascngera^ 
goedS)  and  live  stoek  shipped  at  Nerr  ZeeJand  ports.  It  is  also  provided 
by  these  regulations  that  the  income  of  every  insurance  company  skafl 
be  taken  ae  the  income  derived  from  businfess  casried  on  in  the 
celei^,  Bttd  from  investments  within  ite  colony  other  than  i^^osein 
laad-  and  in  mortgages  oi  land.  The  easenpticHie  to  ihe  meome  tax 
oempnse  the  revenues  o^  anp^  couirty  council,  borough  couneii,  teen 
beavd,  road  board,  harbour  board,  public  universityj  pcdi^  school, 
education  hoard,  school  commissioners,  Heensing  committee,  and  ev^ery 
othar  local  authoiity  receiving  revenue  of*  any  kind  for  the  parposss 
06  or  in  relation  ^  local  sell-govemment ;  the  income  ei  frtendiy 
societies  and  building  societies,  aaod  ot  ail  pul^c  bodies  ^Mad  societies  not 
carrying  on  business  for  purposes  of  gain  to  be  divided  amongst  the 
sim^olders  or  members ;  and  income  derived  by  the  ewnar  or  occupier 
&tOKi  any  land  on  which  land  tax  is  payable,  and  from  mortgages  <^  suek 
land.  The  income  of  any  savings-  bank  constituted  under  ihe  Saving? 
Btak  Act  of  1858,  eokd  the  income  of  any  pubHc  charitable  institutioB, 
are  also  exempted.  Also,  when  a  person  occupieB  for  puipeses  of 
business  or  employment  land  on  which  he  pays  land  tax,  he  is  aBowed  to 
(Mmct  from  hiis  income  a  sum  equal  to  5  per  cent,  on  tiie  ameunt  on 
which  he  is  liable  to  pay  land  tax.  It  is  imperative  tha4  a  person  Vbo 
does  not  reside  permanency  in  the  colony,  and  wh^oflfers  or  expesea 
goods  for  sale  or  disposition  by  sample  or  otherwise,  shaO  ti^e  out  aa 
annual  license,  the  fee  for  which  is  fixed  by  regulation  at  J6d. 

There  are  about  115,000  landowners  in  New  Zealand  and  of  these 
18,500  pay  tax,  the  remainder  b^ng  exempted  ftom  one  cause  or 
another.  The  land  tax  yi^ed  £296,000  for  the  year  ended  Slst 
March,  1903,  of'  which  £217,000  came  from  ordinary  land  tax  and 
JSI%000  from  graduated  tax,  the  latter  amount-  including  afaeot 
£1,000,  imposed  upon  persoils  who  ha^ve  beeor  abseil  item  theceloiiy 
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for  not  lees  than  on»  year  prior  to  the  passing  of  the  j^eariy  taxing  act. 
The  total  Tahie  of  land  subject  to  taxation  is  about  £30,175,0§0  oat  of 
a-  tolid  nnunproved  vahee  of  £61^4^,090.  The  following  is  a  state- 
ment of  the  tax  levied  during  the  past  six  years  : — 


Tear  ended  SirtManifa. 

Ordinur 
lAndTftz. 

iMndTta. 

Total  Amount 
of  Land  Tax. 

£ 

£^ 

£ 

1898 

196^000 

73,000 

260,000 

1899 

215,000. 

83,000 

298,000 

1900 

214,000 

80,000 

294,000 

1901 

222,000 

72,000 

294,000 

1902 

234,000 

79,000 

313,000 

1968 

217,080 

79,060 

296,000 

The  income  tax  returns  have  shown  great  expansion  during  the  last 
three  years ;  indeed,  the  yield  shows  substantial  increases  in  almost  every 
year  since  Uie  first  imposition  of  the  tax.  The  revenue  obtained  during 
"^rittai  the  last  tea  years  was  as  follows  : — 


Year  ended 

Income  Tax 

Year  ended 

InoomeTax 

SUfrlAarcfa. 

Paid. 

Slat  Hard). 

P«kL 

£ 

£ 

1894 

75,238      1 

1899 

115,480 

1896 

89,891      1 

1900 

128,721 

1896 

92,778     i 

1901 

173,809 

1897 

105,504 

1902 

179,397 

1898 

116,210      , 

i 

1903 

200,684 

The  numbw  of  taxpayers  for  1903  was  r,589,  including  742  absentees 
and  599  companies.  The  total  incomes  assessed  for  taxation  cannot 
be  stated,  but  the  taxable  amount  was  reduced  to  £5,051,830  by 
exemptions.  The  incomes  of  companies  are  assessed  at  £2,301,823, 
and  of  absentees  £230,532. 

The  coet  of  collection  in  each  of  the  states  imposing  either  land  or 
income  taxes,  or  both  combined,  varies  considerably.  The  complex 
character  of  the  Acts  under  which  the  impost  is  levied  necessitates  a 
larger  expenditure  in  some  states  than  in  others.  In  New  South 
Wcdes,  where  the  machinery  for  the  administration  of  the  land  tax  is 
of  an  elaborate  character,  taking  land  and  income  taxes  together,  the 
ooet  is  lai^y  in  excess  of  that  of  any  other  state,  showing,  for  the 
period  since  the  inception  of  the  taxes  in  1895^,  an  expenditure  of 
8*^  per  cent,  of  the  net  receipts.  In  Victoria,  for  the  ten  years 
ended  39th-  June,  19^  it  was  only  3*10  per  cent. ;  In  South  Australia, 
for  the  same  period,  5*61  per  cent. ;  in  Tasmania,  for  the  same  period, 
4*69  pereoBiF. ;   and  in  ISew  Zealaxid,  for  liie  same  period,  3*82  per 
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cent.  Queensland  has  had  only  one  year's  experience,  and  the 
proportion  of  cost  to  net  receipts  was  3*82  per  cent.  Covering  a  period 
of  ten  years,  the  proportion  of  cost  to  net  receipts,  for  the  whole  of 
Australasia,  was  5-16  per  cent. 

Revenue  from  Direct  Taxation. 

The  following  tahle  shows  the  amount  of  revenue  received  from  the 
various  sources  of  direct  taxation  during  the  year  1902-3 : — 


state. 


Stamp  Duties: 


Probate.       Other. 


Land 
Tax. 


Income 
Tax. 


Dividend 
Tkx. 


Total. 


New  South  Wales 

Victoria    

Queensland 

South  Australia  ... 
Western  Australia 
Tasmania 

Commonwealth 

New  Zealand  

Australasia  ... 


£ 
240,445 
161,636 


£ 
232,664 
174,806 


£ 

314,104 

92,867 


131,346 


104,028 
8,952 
6,980 


55,589 
53,500 
27.364 


105,024 
41,862 


£ 
199,159 
415,048 
141,895 
114,720 


£ 
986,372 
844,356 


•90,257 


11,863 


+127,607 
+3,081 


1,197,309 
118,003  I  237,172 


553,857 
296,062 


882,685 
200,684 


220,945 


379,361 

190,059 

91,150 


2,854,796 
851,921 


1,552,484 


849,919- 


1,083,369 


220,945  3,706,717 


*  Includes  £10,002  from  Totalisator  Tax.        f  From  Companies'  Tax. 

Land  Revenue. 

The  practice  of  treating  as  ordinary  revenue  money  derived  from  the 
sale  and  occupation  of  Crown  lands  obtains  in  all  the  states,  and  Uie 
money  so  raised  forms  in  several  states  a  large  item  of  income.  The 
propriety  of  so  doing  is  open  to  grave  doubt^  but  the  argument  used  in 
its  justification  is  that  the  sums  so  obtained  have  enabled  the  Govern- 
ment either  to  construct  works,  which  both  enhance  the  value  of  the 
remaining  public  lands  and  facilitate  settlement,  or  to  endow  munici- 
palities, and  thus  enable  them  to  carry  out  local  works.  The  revenue 
from  land  sales  is  declining  year  by  year,  both  absolutely  and  as  compared 
with  population.  In  New  South  Wales  and  South  Australia  the  faJling* 
off  has  been  most  noticeable;  in  the  former  stat.e  the  revenue  from 
this  source  is  now  some  £1,377,000  less  than  was  the  case  in  1881,  while 
in  South  Australia  the  revenue  from  land  sales  is  under  £37,000. 
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Adopting  the  division  of  land  revenue  into  receipts  from  sales  and 
receipts  from  occupation,  the  following  table  shows  the  income  for 
1881  :— 


Total  Land  Revenue,  1881. 

Land  Revenue  per  head. 

state. 

From 

Auction 

and  othur 

classes 

of  sales. 

Occupa- 
tion, &c., 
of  Crown 
lands. 

Total. 

From 

Auction 

and  other 

classes 

of  sales. 

Occupa- 
tion, &c., 
of  Crown 
lands. 

TotaL 

New  South  Wales 

£ 

2,483,338 

701,276 

435,664 

651,914 

5,760 

37,269 

£ 

337,661 

135,194 

186,893 

97,042 

34,695 

39,487 

£ 

2,820,989 

836,470 

622,557 

748,956 

40,445 

76,766 

£    S.    d. 
3    4  11 
0  16    4 
2    0    6 
2    8    9 
0    3  11 
0    6    5 

£   8.    d. 
0    8  10 
0    3    2 
0  17    6 

0  7    3 

1  3    6 
0    6    9 

£    8.    dl 

3  13    9 

Victoria   

0  19    6 

Queensland 

2  17  11 

South  Australia 

2  16    0 

Western  Australia 

17    6 

0  13    2 

Commonwealth  

New  Zealand  

4,315,211 
376,461 

830,962 
174,479 

6,146,173 
650,940 

1  17  10 
0  15    4 

0    7    3 

0    7    1 

2  5  1 
12    6 

Austrabisia 

4,691,672 

1,006,441 

6,697,113 

1  14    2 

0    7    4 

2    1    6 

Compared  with  1881,  the  land  revenue  for  1902-3  shows  a  large 
decline,  amounting  to  £1,877,431  for  the  states  included  in  the 
Conmionwealth,  and  to  £2,176,093  for  the  whole  of  Australasia.  The 
falling-off  is  found  entirely  in  the  amount  of  revenue  from  sales, 
that  derived  from  rents  having  largely  increased  in  all  the  states 
except  Victoria  and  Tasmania.  However,  general  remarks  applicable 
to  all  the  stat-es  can  scarcely  be  made.  New  South  Wales  obtained 
£2,483,338  from  land  sales  in  1881,  out  of  a  total  of  £4,691,672 
for  all  the  states,  or  more  than  one-half;  while  from  occupation  its 
revenue  was  £337,651  out  of  £1,005,441,  or  little  more  than  one-third. 
In  1902-3  the  revenue  of  the  state  from  sales  amounted  to 
£1,106,408— still  a  large  amount,  but  £1,376,930  phort  of  the  receipts 
of  1881.  In  regard  to  occupation,  a  different  condition  of  things  is 
disclosed.  The  receipts  in  New  South  Wales  during  1902-3  totalled 
£698,819,  or  an  increase  of  £361,168  as  compared  with  1881,  and 
amounting  to  45*18  per  cent,  of  the  total  of  the  states  comprising  the 
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Commoiiwealth,  or  to  39*62  per  cent.  <rf  the  total  for  Auabralaaa. 
following  are  the  figures  for  1902-3  : — 


The 


state. 


Total  Land  Revenue,  1902-S. 


Vroai     I    ^ 

Auction   !  4Sf^ 
and  other  '  ^";*^'  ' 

ofs 


To«d. 


Land  Revenue  per  head, 


Trom 
Auction 
and  otlier 
elames 
of  sales. 


Occupa- 
tion, kc. 


TotaL 


New  South  Wales '  1,106,408 

Victoria   ]    250,433 

Queensland |    258,760 

South  Australia 36,723 

Western  Australia I      28,399 

Tasmania i      41,319 


I  ' 

£    s.d.  £«.4.  ie  Swd. 

0  15    9'  0    9  11    1  5    8 
04    2017059 

0  10    0  0  13    8    i  3    8 

123,1271    159,85010    2    00690  89 

244,850}    273,W9|  02    811291  55 

3Q,609      71,928;  04    8;  0360  82 


698,8191,805,227 

97,775)    348,208 

351,520    610,280 


Commonwealth 1,722,042(1,546,700,3,268,742!  0    8  10  0    8    0  0  16  10 

New  Zealand  I      44,148    208,130    252,27810    1     1    0    5    2^  0    «    J 


Australasia 1,766,190 


1,754,8303,521,020  0    7    6!076«15« 


In  all  the  states,  New  South  Wales  and  Victoria  excepted,  a  general 
sinking  fund  is  established  to  assist  in  the  redemption  of  pubfic  loans 
on  maturity,  and  in  New  South  Wales  and  Victoria  special  sinking 
funds  have  been  inaugurated  in  ceomeetion  with  portiens  of  tbe  local 
funded  stocks.  The  desirableness  of  establishing  a  general  sinking  fund 
is  on  all  sides  admitted,  and  a  portion  of  the  proceeds  of  land  sales 
could  with  advantage  be  set  apart  from  the  general  revenue  and  devoted 
to  this  purpose.  Victoria  deals  with  a  portion  of  the  proooodUi  from 
the  sale  of  Crown  lands  apart  from  the  general  revenue,  and  at  the 
close  of  the  financial  year  1890-1  a  sum  of  j£578,740  derived  from 
that  source  had  been  placed  to  the  credit  of  the  Hailway  Construction 
Account ;  while  since  that  year  various  sums  amounting  to  J^705,S26 
have  been  appropriated  on  account  of  the  **  Land  Sales  by  Auction 
Fimd"  for  expenditure  on  public  works,  and  a  total  of  £37^332  hu 
been  received  from  sales,  <$£a,  leaving  a  debit  balance  o£  X3  30,134  on  the 
30th  June,  1903. 

Heads  of  Expendttube. 

The  amount  disbursed  hy  ihe  Government  of  New  South  Wales  is  fiv 
larger  than  that  expended  by  any  ether  state  of  tlie  group  ;  in  the  last 
financial  year  it  exceeded  the  expenditure  of  Victoria  by  X4,^93,151, 
was  nearly  twice  as  great  as  that  of  New  Zealand,  and  was  over  one 
million  and  alialf  more  than  the  united  expenditure  of  Queensland,  South 
Australia,  and  Western  Australia.  This  is  chiefly  owing  to  the  abeence 
of  a  complete  system  of  local  govecsmient  in  New  South  Wales,  «■£ 
the  system  of  centralisation  akeady  referred  ta     'Dae  f oUowing  is  a 
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stetement  of  tbe  expenditure  of  each  state  dnriiig  the  fiuanoial  jnsar 
1902-3  :— 


Slate 

BaMwnys 

and 
Tramways. 

PMtB 

and  Tele- 
graphs. 

Public 

In- 

slmctioB. 

Interest 

and 

diacnesoR 

PuWc 

Debt. 

All  other 
SevTioes. 

i:y}tai«e 

fi«w8(mttiWaks    

Victorift „.. 

£ 

2.964,664 

1,860,493 

861,749 

648,871 

1,276,565 

173,151 

£ 

£ 
800,918 
631,968 
317,866 
178,060 
120,306 
6738 

£ 
2,880478 
1,990,132 
1,869,188 
1,089,611 
002,602 
365^464 

£ 
4,628,686 
2,291,491 
l,0»,iOfi 

730,348 
1,433;201 

264,888 

£ 
6,774,084 

2,«4uao 

S,521,7V8 

^uthAiMtralia    

Weatem  Australia 

Tasmania    ..........   .   . . 

860^684 

Oommonwealth    

7,769,383 
1,857,886 

486,860 

2,214,802 
566,568 

8,626,160 
1,900,979 

10,863,016 
1,908,227 

28,973,361 
0,214,019 

AustnUaaia    

9,126,768 

485,860 

2,781,370 

10,527,189 

12,266,243 

36,187,380 

It  will  be  seen  from  the  foregoing  figures  that  for  the  states  of 
the  Commonwealth  26-8  per  cent,  of  the  whole  expenditure  is  for 
working  the  railways — a  service  not  undertaken  by  the  Government 
in  the  United  Kingdom  and  the  United  States.  Public  infirfcruction 
accounts  for  7*6  per  cent,  and  interest  on  t^e  public  debt,  29*8  per 
cent.  For  the  whole  of  Australasia  the  corresponding  percentages 
are: — Railways,  25*9;  public  instruction,  7*9;  and  interest  on  the 
public  debt,  29*9  per  cent. 

Adopting  idle  dassiiication  of  expenditure  used  in  the  preceding  table, 
the  amounts  per  inhabitant  of  each  province  are  given  below.  It  may  be 
here  mentioned  that  in  New  South  Wales,  and  to  some  extent  in  South 
Australia  and  Western  Australia,  the  tramways  are  the  property  of  the 
state,  and  are  under  the  same  management  as  the  railways,  with  which 
they  affe  included  in  the  various  statements  in  this  sub-chapter  Fdlating 
to  revenue  and  expenditure : — 


state. 

RaUways 

and 
Tramways. 

Posts  and 
Telegraphs. 

PubUc 
Instruction. 

Interest 

and 

diarveson 

Public 

Debt. 

All 

other 

Services. 

Total 

Ikpendi. 

iure. 

Kew  South  W^M.. 

£    8.     d. 
2     2     0 
1  10  10 
1  13    6 
1  16     2 
5  1%    S 
0  19    6 

£    8.      d. 





£    B.    d.    £    B.    d.    £  fl.    d.  1    £  B.    d. 
0  12  10     22^85  10       882 
0  10    6     1  18    oil  18    0       512^ 

QaeexBland    

0  12    4     2  18    85    0    07    4^ 

Booth  Anflrtralia..... 
W^rternAustrOia.. 

0    9    9     2  19    7 
0  11    2     8    4    5 
0    7    8  1  2    4)    6 

1  19  11       7    4    5 
6  »    2  1  1«    7    5 
1    1»    0       4  16  10 

Commonwealth 
KewZeidand 

2    0    0 
1  18    7 

0  1*2  *'0 

0  11    5  1  2    4-5 
0  14    0  1  2    7    1 

2  13    5 

2    7-2 

7    9^ 
7  18  10 

^Tiataiaaaa 

1  18  11 

^    5    1 

0  11  10  [  2    4  11 

2  12    4 

7  ^0    i 
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The  most  remarkable  feature  in  the  general  expenditure  of  the 
Australasian  states  is  the  largeness  of  the  amount  required  to  paj 
interest  and  charges  on  the  public  debt,  both  in  regard  to  the  rate  per 
head  and  the  proportion  of  total  revenue  thus  hypothecated.  The 
proportion  for  the  states  of  the  Commonwealth  is  29-8  per  cent,  of 
the  total  expenditure,  or  £2  4s.  5d.  per  head  of  population,  and  for  the 
whole  of  Australasia  29*9  per  cent,  or  £2  4s.  1  Id.  per  head.  The  actual 
expenditure  for  each  state  during  1902-3  was  as  shown  below.  The 
amounts  given  are  actual  payments  made  during  the  financial  year, 
and  do  not  represent  the  interest  liabilities  of  that  period,  the  amounts 
of  which  will  be  foimd  on  page  831 : — 


Interest  and  Charges  on  Public  Debt 

state. 

Totol. 

Per  head 

of 
Population. 

Proportion  of 

Total 
Expenditure. 

New  South  Walea 

£ 
2,989,178 
1,990,132 
1,509,183 
1,089,611 
692,692 
365,464 

£     8.     d. 
2    2    6 

1  13    0 

2  18    8 

2  19    7 

3  4    5 
2    0    6 

per  cent. 
2606 

Victoria   

29*38 

Qneensland 

40-59 

South  Australia 

41*24 

Western  AustraUa 

19-67 

41*78 

Commonwealth 

New  Zealand 

8,626,160 
1,900,979 

2    4    5 

2    7    1 

29-77 
30*59 

Au8tralai?ift 

10,627,139 

2    4  11 

29*92 

A  casual  glance  at  the  figures  quoted  will  lend  colour  to  the  suggestion 
sometimes  hazarded  that  the  states  are  too  rapidly  mortgaging  thdr 
resources,  and  that  the  expense  of  the  public  debt  will  prove  a  greats 
burthen  than  can  easily  be  borne.  However  true  this  may  be  so  far  as 
any  individual  state  is  concerned,  it  is  certainly  erroneous  as  regards 
the  whole  of  Australasia.  Out  of  the  sum  of  j£8,626,160  required  to  pay 
interest  and  charges  on  the  public  debt  by  the  states  of  the  Common- 
wealth during  1902-3,  j£3,507,442  was  directly  recouped  by  the  net 
revenue  from  public  railways.  Water  supply  and  sewerage  yielded 
a  sum  of  £526,722,  the  net  revenue  from  harbour  and  river  improve- 
ments was  £141,673,  and  the  interest  on  advances  to  settlers,  local 
bodies,  and  on  the  purchase  of  lands  for  settlement  yielded  a  further 
sum  of  £100,763,  making  a  total  of  £4,276,600.  Including  New 
Zealand,  the  sum  required  to  pay  interest  and  charges  on  the 
public  debt  was  £10,527,139,  but  of  this  £5,155,258  was  directly 
recouped,  viz.,  £4,132,608  by  the  net  revenue  from  railways,  £526,722 
by  water  supply  and  sewerage,  together  with  £495,928,  representing 
the  net  revenue  from  harbour  and  river  improvements,  interest  on 
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advances  to  settlers  and  local  bodies,  and  on  the  purchase  of  land  for 
settlement.  Besides  this,  there  is  a  large  indirect  revenue  obtained  by 
each  of  the  states  from  the  opening-up  of  its  public  lands,  and  from  the 
construction  of  breakwaters,  wharves,  bridges,  and  other  works  of  public 
utility.  But  even  these  advantages  might  have  been  bought  at  too  high 
a  price  if  production  had  not  correspondingly  advanced.  Fortunately 
such  has  been  the  case,  as  will  be  seen  from  the  chapters  in  this  volume 
Mrhich  deal  with  the  leading  items  of  Australasian  production. 

Adjusted  Revenue  and  Expenditure. 

The  form  in  which  the  public  accounts  of  the  states  are  presented  has 
led  to  a  great  deal  of  misconception  regarding  the  actual  requirements 
of  the  various  Governments  for  public  purposes.  Nor  has  it  been 
possible  to  do  other  than  follow  that  form  in  the  foregoing  pages,  as 
otherwise  the  figures  quoted  would  differ  from  the  various  Treasury 
statements,  and  add  another  element  of  confusion;  nevertheless,  it 
^would  be  well  before  closing  the  remarks  on  this  branch  of  public 
finance  to  make  a  separation  of  the  items  of  revenue  and  expenditure 
according  to  the  principles  which  should  govern  the  presentation  of  the 
public  accounts.  This  is  effected  by  treating  the  services  which  are 
generally  regardefl  as  outside  the  functions  of  the  central  Government, 
namely,  railways  and  tramways,  and  water  supply  and  sewerage,  as 
matters  apart  from  the  general  receipts  and  expenditure,  and  only 
crediting  the  state  with  the  surplus  from,  or  debiting  it  with  the 
cost  of  these  services,  after  deducting  working  expenses  and  making 
allowance  for  the  estimated  interest  on  the  invested  capital.  Posts  and 
telegraphs  have  not  been  excluded  in  the  case  of  New  Zealand,  but  the 
exclusion  has  been  made  from  the  returns  of  the  six  states  of  the 
Commonwealth  as  the  administration  is  now  with  the  Federal 
Government.  The  afljusted  revenue  for  the  year  1902-3  will  be  found 
below : — 


state. 

Revenue, 
excluding 
Services.* 

Net  Revenue 

from 

Services.* 

Total 
adjusted 
Revenue. 

Per  head 

of 
Population. 

New  South  Wales 

£ 
6,807,607 
3,893,851 
2,280,650 
1,330,100 
2,002,167 
601,919 

£ 

£ 
6,807,607 
3,893,851 
2,280,560 
1,330,100 
2,002,167 
601,919 

£     8.     d. 
4  16  10 

Victoria  

3    4    7 

Queensland  

4    8    7 

South  Australia 

3  12    8 

Western  Australia 

9    6    1 

Tasmania ..  ... 

2  17    2 

Commonwealth 

16,816,194 
4,460,663 

16,816,194 
4,460,663 

4    6    7 

New  Zealand        

6  10    5 

Australasia 

21,276,847 

21,276,847 

4  10    8 

*  Railways,  tramways,  water  supply  and  sewerage. 
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rt  ynU  be  seen  that  none  of  the  states  obtained  a  revenue  from  fts 
services  durmg  1902-3,  after  woricing  expenses  and  interest  on  cspttel 
had  been  allowed  for,  a  result  brought  aboirt  chiefly  by  thef  d&cre»ae  in 
the  revenue  of  moet  of  the  ststes,  due  to  tdie  proloi^ed  drought.  T!» 
next  table  shows  the  adjusted  expenditure : — 


Stete. 

Expcnnitim. 
extHuAimg 
Bervlcei> 

Net 

]lkB«iidltai«o& 

Servioes.* 

Tbtol 
Expenditure. 

Fl>r  head 

at 
PopiilaCMn. 

New  South  Walea  

£ 
6,338,219 
3,153.047 
1,9SM17 
1,272,474 

i,8oe;5«2 

529,384 

£ 
640,554 
546,837 
517.974 
167,872 
31,130 
88,556 

£ 
6,978,773 
3,699,884 
2,471,891 
1,440,346 
1,888,69a 
617,940 

£    B.  d. 
4  1ft    4 

Victoria 

3     15 

4  16    » 

South  Australia   

3  IS    9 

Weatem  Aofltraiia 

8  IS   e 

TftnuyuA ,. 

3  10    3 

ComniDnwealtfa    

i5aeo;608 

4,110,058 

1,99%923 
117,179 

17,192,526 
4,227,237 

4    9    1 

2!i«wZe«laad 

5    4    8 

Austmfatsia   

19,219,661 

2.110.102 

21,329,768 

4  1ft  a 

*  Railways,  tramways,  water  supply  and  sewerage. 

The  figures  just  given  show  that  the  actual  cost  of  government  is 
materially  less  in  the  states  than  would  appear  from  the  returns  of 
ordinary  revenue  and  expenditure. 


Position  op  Reveiiub  Accounts. 

The  following  table  has  been  com^nled  with  the  view  of  showing  the 
position  of  thie  Revenue  Account  of  each  state  at  the  close  of  Uie  last 
financial  year.  It  will  be  seen  that  five  of  the  states  have  lai^  owfr- 
drafts,  psuiily  cash  and  partly  in  tho  form  of  Treasury  bills,  and  that  to 
establish  the  necessary  equilibrium  between  income  and  ou^o  &  restricted 
expenditure  by  future  administrations  will  be  absolutely  necessary. 
For  Tasmania  the  figures  refer  to  the  end  of  the  year  1902  ;  for  Nw 
Zealand,  to  the  3l8t  March,  1903  ;  and  for  the  other  five  states,  to  the 
30th  June,  1903.  The  figures  given  in  the  last  column  of  the  table 
represent  the  total  debit  bakaees  at  the0&  dates;     It  is  very  necessary 
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Hkmt  this  iaot  «hoald  be  borne  in  miad,  as  it  often  baf^Mms  that  the 
official  returns  of  tbe  states  show  only  the  cash  overdralb,  the  amomat 
represoated  by  outstanding  Treasury  bills  being  omitted  horn  coosidem- 
tion: — 


Cr.Baknoe. 

Dr.  Balance. 

Stote. 

Overchmft 

TnMiuy 
miB. 

Cash 
Overdsatt 

TMal 
Ikr.  BatayuM. 

NewSoaHi  Wales 

.£ 

£ 

2,227,626 

100,000 

1,130,000 

1,088,950 

£ 

464,356 

1,971,644 

23,281 

225,036 

£ 
2,^11  J992 

Vietoria  

2,071,644 
1,153,281 
1,313,086 

S<mth  Australia 

Western  Australia    

231,600 

TftmiiiiiM ., 

212,856 

212iifi6 

Commonwealth 

K^^Zf^Vim^ 

231,660 
510,279 

4,546,576 

2,917,173 

7,463,740 

Auiitralaaia 

750,030 

4,546,576 

2,017,173 

7468,740 

It  will  be  seen  that  for  the  state  of  New  South  Wales  the  table  shows 
an  overdraft  of  £2,227,626  which  has  been  liquidated  by  Treasury  bills, 
&nd  a  cash  overdraft  on  30th  June,  1903,  of  £484,356,  inclusive  of 
JC236,781  brought  forward  from  the  previous  year.  In  reference  to  the 
South  Australian  cash  overdraft  of  £225,036,  it  should  be  pointed  out 
that  it  represents  the  debit  balance  for  the  Northern  Territory,  while 
the  overdraft  liquidated  by  Treasury  bills  belongs  both  to  South 
Australia  proper  and  the  Northern  Territory.  During  the  year  ended 
30th  June,  1903,  the  Government  issued  Treasury  bills  liquidating  the 
cash  overdraft  on  the  30th  June,  1902,  for  the  state  proper. 

The  condition  of  the  revenue  accounts  of  New  South  Wales,  Victoria, 
and  New  Zealand  needs  further  explanation.  In  New  South  Wales  land 
was  resumed  in  1889  for  the  purpose  of  facilitating  certain  improvements 
in  e(xmection  with  a  street  facing  the  General  Fost-ofiice,  Sydney,  and  it 
was  determined  that  the  sum  paid  for  resumption  should  not  be  treated 
as  a  matter  of  ordinary  expenditure,  but  be  held  in  suspense  pending  the 
sale  of  the  land  resumed,  or  so  much  of  it  as  was  not  neeided  for  the 
formation  of  the  Post-offioe  street.  Aaxotber  resumption  of  land  by  the 
Government  of  New  South  Wales  was  au<^orised  by  the  Centenazy 
Celebration  Act  of  1887,  which  pi*ovided  for  the  acquisition  of  a  laxge 
area  of  land,  dose  to  Sydney,  for  the  formation  of  a  public  park  to 
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oommemorate  the  centenary  of  the  state.  Of  the  area  so  acquired, 
640  acres  were  to  be  set  aside  for  the  park,  and  the  remainder  was  to 
be  sold,  and  the  proceeds  placed  against  the  expenditure.  So  far  no 
sales  have  been  effected,  and  in  1894  the  payments  on  account  of  the 
formation  of  the  park  were  transferred  from  the  Consolidated  Revenue 
Fund  Account  to  a  special  Suspense  Account.  On  the  30th  June,  1901, 
the  debit  balance  pf  the  Centennial  Park  Account  was  £228,417,  and 
of  the  General  Post-office  New  Street  Resumption  Account,  J&376,762, 
neither  of  which  amounts  is  included  in  the  above  tabla  L^islation 
has  been  passed,  and  Treasury  bills  have  been  issued  covering  the 
liability  under  the  Suspense  Accounts  referred  to,  and  the  replacing  of 
£150,000  to  the  credit  of  the  sinking  fund  for  Railway  Loan,  53  Vic 
No.  24,  which  was  applied  to  the  redemption  of  the  balance  of  Railway 
Loan,  31  Vic.  No.  11.  The  authority  was  for  the  issue  of  Treasury  bills 
to  the  amount  of  £755, 179,  which  will  cover  all  deficiencies  to  30th  June, 
1902,  with  the  exception  of  the  debit  balance  of  the  Consolidated 
Revenue  Fund.  Provision  was  made  that  on  the  31st  December,  1902, 
and  on  the  same  day  in  each  year  thereafter,  until  all  the  payments 
provided  for  have  been  made,  the  sum  of  £100,000  was  to  be  paid  from 
the  Consolidated  Revenue  Fund  to  the  credit  of  the  respective  accounts 
mentioned.  Such  annual  simis  are  in  the  first  place  to  be  paid  to  the 
credit  of  a  special  Trust  Account.  In  addition  to  the  annual  sum  of 
£100,000,  the  net  proceeds  of  the  sales  of  the  unsold  portions  of  the 
land  resumed  under  the  G^eneral  Post  Office  (Approaches  Improvement) 
Act  of  1889,  and  the  net  proceeds  of  the  sale  of  the  unsold  portions  of 
the  land  referred  to  in  the  Centenary  Celebration  Act  of  1887  (Centen- 
nial Park),  are  to  be  paid  to  the  credit  of  the  account.  The  moneys  at 
credit  of  such  account  are  to  be  applied  to  the  purpose  of  redeeming  the 
bills  issued  under  the  Treasury  Bills  Deficiency  Acts  of  1901  and  1902, 
and  when  all  such  bills  have  been  redeemed  the  account  is  to  be  closed. 
The  appropriation  of  £100,000  is,  however,  to  continue  to  redeem  bills 
issued  under  the  Deficiency  Act  of  1889,  and  on  the  redemption  d 
these  bills,  the  same  annual  appropriation  is  to  be  applied  to  redeem 
bills  issued  under  the  Deficiency  Act  of  1895.  When  this  has  been 
effected  the  appropriation  is  to  lapse.  The  annual  appropriation  of 
£150,000  under  the  Deficiency  Act  of  1889  continues,  so  that  the  total 
annual  appropriation  for  the  liquidation  of  the  unfimded  debt  for 
revenue  purposes  will  be  £250,000. 

In  Victoria  certain  public  works  to  the  amount  of  £678,624  were 
undertaken  on  the  undei*standing  that  the  cost  should  be  defrayed  from 
the  proceeds  of  the  sale  of  certain  lands  specifically  set  apart  for  the 
purpose.  These  works  have  been  constructed,  but  the  sales  have  fallwi 
short  to  the  extent  of  £330,194,  and  this  sum  has  been  placed  to  i 
Suspense  Account,  which  is  likewise  excluded  from  the  debit  balance 
given  above.  In  the  credit  balance  of  Xew  Zealand,  shown  on  page  825, 
allowance  has  been  made  for  the  transactions  of  several  Suspense 
Accounts,  viz.,  the  State  Forests  Account,  the  Local  Bodies  Account^ 
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the  Deposits  Account,  and  the  State  Coal  Mines  Account ;  but  in  order 
to  place  the  revenue  and  expenditure  of  that  colony  on  the  same  footing 
as  those  of  the  other  provinces,  the  operations  on  the  accounts  referred 
to  have  not  been  taken  into  consideration  in  the  table  on  page  792. 
The  credit  balance  of  the  Consolidated  Revenue  Fund  proper  amounted 
to  £303,906. 

The  practice  of  issuing  Treasury  bills  for  the  purpose  of  liquidating  an 
overdraft,  wWch  is  illustrated  by  the  above  table,  obtains  in  all  the 
states.  The  bills  have  been  sometimes  compared  to  the  exchequer 
bills  issued  by  the  British  Treasury.  There  is,  however,  only  a  slight 
resemblance  between  the  two.  The  British  exchequer  bills  bear 
interest  at  a  rate  which  is  fixed  from  year  to  year,  and  at  the  end 
of  every  twelve  months  the  holder  has  the  option  of  retaining  them  or 
presenting  them  at  the  Treasury  for  payment.  They  are,  therefore, 
readily  saleable,  and  are  used  with  great  freedom  in  commercial  trans- 
actions, for,  as  will  be  seen,  they  combine  the  two  advantages  of  ready 
money  and  money  bearing  interest  The  Treasuiy  bills  of  these  states, 
on  the  other  hand,  are  only  payable  at  the  Treasury  on  the  expiry  of 
the  period  for  which  they  are  issued,  and  they  carry  interest  at  a  fixed 
rate  during  the  whole  term  of  currency  ;  consequently  they  are  not  used 
to  any  extent  in  commerce.  The  nearest  approach  to  the  British  system 
is  that  prevailing  in  New  Zealand,  where  Treasury  bills  to  the  amount 
of  £700,000  are  outstanding  at  the  close  of  the  financial  year,  but  are 
redeemed  early  in  the  following  year.  With  the  exception  of  these 
New  Zealand  bills.  Treasury  bills  are  regarded  as  unfunded  or  floating 
debt,  and  until  wiped  off  form  part  of  the  public  debt. 

Trust  Funds. 

It  may  be  pointed  out  here  that  all  the  Grovernments  in  Australasia 
hold  sums  in  trust,  cither  directly  or  indirectly.  In  some  instances  these 
sums  are  considerable,  and  are  found  extremely  useful  in  adjusting  the 
finances,  forming  a  strong  reserve  which  a  Government  is  able  to  use  in 
tiding  over  temporary  difficidties.  It  is,  however,  very  questionable 
whether  the  existence  of  a  large  balance,  out  of  which  a  necessitous 
Treasurer  can  make  advances  to  an  overdrawn  Revenue  or  Loans 
Account,  is  desirable.  In  past  years  it  has  led  to  much  extravagance 
that  a  Treasurer  forced  to  rely  on  the  legitimate  revenue  of  the  country 
would  have  been  compelled  to  avoid.  Several  states  have  seen  this, 
and  in  Victoria,  New  Zealand,  and  South  Australia,  public  trustees 
have  been  appointed  to  control  Trust  Funds  in  the  hands  of  the 
Government;  but  in  the  other  states  these  funds  are  directly 
subject  to  the  Treasury.  The  following  are  the  balances  of  the 
Trust  Funds  at  the  close  of  the  financial  year,  exclusive  of  the 
Funds  now  dealt  with  by  the  Federal  Government.  The  figures  for 
New  South  Wales,  Victoria,  Queensland,  South  Australia,  and 
Western   Australia,  are  for  the  year  ended  30th  June,   1903 ;    for 
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'SmmujoRy  f)r  the  ymup  amfed*  $t9b  B^soonber,  1902;  flnd  ftnr  'N^w 
JflBland,  for  the  year  ended  3l8t  Mnmh,  1908  : — 


Stete. 

Inrerted. 

Unlinretted. 

TbtaL 

]f«w  Sooth  Wtdmk 

£ 
§,466,865 
4,283,534 
3,jn0,973 

£ 

4,107,161 

4»139,038 

467,505 

525.206 

678, 1« 

32,485 

£ 

10,564^006 

8,422,572. 

3,678,478 

525,206 

2,652,289 

Victoria 

Qaeensland  

dontfa  Austrslia 

WeBtorn  Aosttmlis    

1,979,146 
566,901 

TMmwnia « 

62MS0 

ComBiionwe&lUi 

16.627,41» 
8,745,095 

9,944,478 
1,025,375 

26.471,897 
9,770,470 

New  Zealand 

aM72,51«^ 

10,96^52' 

»,2i2,3«7 

The  New  ZeaUmd  figoms  inehide  £2,706,785  ia  the  haiuk  <^  the 
Public  Trustees. 

Growth  of  PtiBLic  Debt. 

The  pmotioe  of  nusing  monej  finr  staile  purpews  by  iBems  of  pvWe 
loNis-  was  begun  in  1842,  when  2few  SoiAh  Wides  inoed  ctebentiivw 
vedeemable  in  two  years  and  bearing  interest  at  the  rate  (rf  8  per  cant. 
per  annum.  The  sum  raised — £45,900 — ^was  de^)ted-  to  immigiwtfpm 
purposes.  This,  as  well  as  the  succeeding  loans,  nine  in  nuDBber^  raised 
prior  to  1855,  waa  obtained  locally;  in  the  year  named,  howevor,  Il«v 
South  Wales  placed  on  the  London  market  the  first  instalment  of  a  5  per 
cent,  loan  for  £683,300,  which  was  the  fitet  external  loan  raised,  and 
may  be  rightly  said  to  mark  the  commencement  of  the  present  Aus- 
tttdSBikn  indebtedness. 

8o  fkr  as  most  of  the  states  are  concerned,  their  public  debts  dmbo 
ikam  about  the  time  of  their  assuming  die  control  of  tiieir  own  affairs; 
bat  Western  Australia,  which  obtained  responsible  goTemment  in  I9M, 
ineuired  liabilities  in  London  as  hr  hwck  as  1872.  Ta  the  case  of  tkmt 
stiate,  however,  the  granting  of  ParHamentaiy  government  waa  undu^ 
delayed.  The  following  table  is  interesting  as  showing- the  liabiHties  of 
eadi  of  tile  provinces  at  the  date  of  its  taking  charge  of  its  <nm  afiluiv: — 


state. 

DfltftoCobtviniiig 
B^sponsible 
O^vernaen*. 

AnmiBt'of-BeM 
LiabRliyaitbatdaftau 

N««r  Somth  Wales 

1855 
1855 
1859 
1856 
1890 
1855 
1850 

1,3W,T7D 

48O»O0O 

Victoria    

Qpeonaland 

South  Australia 

We«tem  Australia 

Nil 

294,900 
l,3tr,444 
llil 

TamBania    , 

Nmp  Zealand  ...« 

Hiii 
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1^0  feature  of  AuBtnrfdkeian  finance  is  so  astonisiiing  as  the  growth  of 
tbe  public  indebtedness,  and  tbis  fact  bas  fbrmed  ihe  gravamen  of  the 
Toaay  indfctments  which  have  been  urged  against  the  states  during 
reeent  jeacs.  The  ddbts  have  undbubtedly  grown  at  a  much  more 
capid  pace  t^ian  the  population ;  but  as  the  states  were  in  an  eiridrely 
undeveloped  state  when  public  borrofwing  first  came  intjo  fisivour, 
the  more  rapid  growtii  of  their  indebtedness  as  compared  with  the 
population  was  In  a  smise  the  corollary  of  the  position  taken  up  by  the 
various  Gfovemments — that  the  state  i^ould  reserve  to  itself  the  con- 
struction of  railways  and'  similar  undertakings  which  in  otber  countries 
are  prosecuted  by  private  enterprise.  Even  with  this  explanation,  how- 
over,  the  figures  in  the  following  statement  are  suffldoitly  striking : — 


state. 


1861. 


1871. 


1881. 


189L 


1901-2. 


1902-3 


New  Sottth  Walet   . 

victoria 

C^neeBsIuid  

Seuth  Aottralia  ... 
Weetern  Australia  . 
TMmania  

Ckmunon  wealth 

New  Zealand 


£ 

4,017,080 

6,345,060 

70.009 

866,500 

1,750 

Nfl 


£ 

10,614,830 

11,904,800 

4.047,850 

2,167,700 

NU 
1,S15,200 


£ 
16,024,019 
22,426,502 
18,246.150 
11,196,800 
511,000 


£ 
52,910,788 
48,688,897 
29,457,184 
20,347,125 
1,618,594 


2,003,000!     7,110,290 


£ 
71,592,485 
50,938,957 
89,338,427 
27,272,54§ 
14,942,310 
0,096,785 


77,68Mer 
51,447,900 
41,081,247 
27,948,870 
15,627,298 
9,228,^68 


11,300,940 
600,761 


30,139,880 
8,900,991 


66,806,471  jlfi6,117,n3 
20,659,111  I  38,844,914 


213,175,459 
52,966,447 


222,871,765 
56,899,019 


11,901.701 


39,040,871 


95,966,682  ,193,062,687 


266,141,906 


278,770,784 


The  Queensland  figures  are  inclusive  of  X1,082,Q20  far  Savings 
Bank  Inscribed  Stock. 

The  amounts  for  the  year  1902-3  represent  both  funded  and  un- 
funded debt^  In  round  figures  the  increase  for  the  states  of  the 
Commonwealth  from  1S€ I  to  1871  was  19  millions;  from  1871  to  188L, 
36  millions ;  from  1881  to  1891,89  millions ;  and  from  1891  to  1902-3, 
67  millions ;  or  for  the  whole  of  Australasia,  from  1861  to  1871,  27 
millions;  from  1871  to  18&1,  57  millions;  from  1881  to  1891,  98 
millions ;  and*  from  1891  to  1902-3,  85  millions.  It  must  be  pointed 
out  that  the  figpres  in  the  last  column  show  the  public  indebtedness  as 
cepresented  by  outstanding  dehantures  or  stock ;  but  the  real-  sum  is 
less  by  tbe  amount  (ji  sinking  funds  in  the  case  of  all  the  states 
viz.,  New  South  Wales,  £775,208  ;  Victoria,  £241,170  ;  Queensland, 
^,079 ;  South  Australia,  £117,338  ;  Western  Australia,  £655,069  ; 
Taffluania,  £242,127  ;  and  New  Zealand,  £2,313,239.  In  New  South 
Wales,  sinking  funds  have  been  established  in  oonnaotion  with  some  oi 
the  recent  loans  for  the  purpose  of  esotingsiiahing  portions  of  tite  eub- 
penditure  on  works  of  an  unproductive  character,  the  total  amount 
accrued  to  30th  June,  1903,  being  £250,208.  There  are  also  annual 
Qi^pmente  on  account  of  one  of  tbe  railway  loasw  and- the  Treasury  bills 
in  aid  of  revenue,  but  the  instalments  in  the  latter  case  are  deducted 
annually,  and  the  net  indebtedness  is  shown  in  the  statement  of  the 
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public  debt,  while  for  the  redemption  of  the  railway  loan  an  amount  of 
jB525,000  was  in  hand  at  the  same  date. 

The  figures  showing  the  total  amount  of  the  debt  of  each  state 
would  be  incomplete  without  corresponding  information  respecting  the 
debt  per  head  of  population.  In  1861  the  public  debt  of  the  states 
included  in  the  Commonwealth  stood  at  £9  13s.  8d.  per  inhabitant; 
in  1871,  at  £17  13s.  lid.;  in  1881,  at  £28  lOs.  9d. ;  in  1891,  at 
£47  Us.  Id. ;  in  1901-2  it  was  £55  3s.  lOd.,  whUe  in  1902-3  it  was 
£57  Is.  5d.  The  corresponding  figures  for  Australasia  were:  in  1861, 
£9  88.;  in  1871,  £19  Ifis.  4d.;  in  1881,  £34  Os.  2d.;  in  1891,  £49  18s. 
4d. ;  in  1901-2,  £57  4s.  8d.,  and  in  1902-3,  £59  Is.  3d.  For  each 
state  the  figures  are  as  follows  : — 


state. 

1861. 

1871. 

188L 

1891. 

1901-2. 

1902-3. 

New  South  Wales   

Viotorla 

£  8.  d. 
11    4    5 

11  14    3 

2    0    9 

6  16    8 

0    2    3 

NiL 

£   8.  d. 

20  10    0 

16    0  11 
82    6  11 

11  18    7 
Nil. 

12  18    5 

£  8.  d. 
21  14    8 

26    9    7 

58    7    2 

89    2    1 

17    0    6 

16  16  10 

£  8.  d. 

45  10    8 

87  14    4 
78  12    6 
62    9  11 
80    5    8 

46  11  10 

£  8.  d. 

51  6    0 

42    4    2 
76    8    6 
75    2  10 
71  14    6 

52  4    1 

£    B.  d. 
54  15  11 

42  IS    8 

Qi^eAniff  An4l 

79    8  10 

South  Australia  

76    9    5 

Western  AustnUia 

Tasmania  ................ 

69  13    6 

K4      9     4 

Commonwealth   

New  Zealand    

9  13    8 
6    14 

17  18  11 
88    6    9 

28  10    9 
59    4    2 

47  14    1 
61    5    8 

55    3  10  ,     57     1    5 
67    4  11  '    68  IS    0 

Australasia   

9    8    0 

19  16    4 

84    0    2 

49  18    4  1     57    4    8  '     50     1     S 

1 

Of  the  £222,871,765  which  constituted  the  debt  of  the  states  of  the 
Commonwealth  in  1902-3,  £212,028,414  represented  funded  debt  raised 
either  as  debentures  or  as  funded  or  inscribed  stock,  and  £10,843,351 
unfunded  or  floating  debt.  For  the  whole  of  Australasia,  the  total 
debt  of  £278,770,784  was  divided  into  £267,927,433  of  funded  debt 
and  £10,843,351  of  unfunded  debt.  The  particulars  for  each  state  will 
be  found  below  : — 


Date. 

Debenture 
Bonds. 

and  Funded 
Stock. 

Treasury  mils. 

State. 

For 
Works. 

In  aid 
of  Revenue. 

TotoL 

New  South  Wales.. 
Victoria  

30  June,  1903 
30  June,  1903 
30  June,  1903 
30  June,  1903 
30  June,  1908 
81  Dec.,  1902 

£ 
♦8,367,950 

17,565,495 

13,980,960 

9,274,800 
221,500 

8,102.800 

£ 
62,118,411 

82,832,406 

25,920,267 

17,112,845 

15,406,796 

6,126,663 

£ 
t4,979,000 

960,000 
867,775 

£ 
2,227,626 

100,000 

1,130,000 

1,068,950 

£ 
77.e©2.9S7 

51,447,900 

41,031.247 

27343.370 

15,027,298 

9,228.9CS 

South  Australia    .. 
Western  Australia.. 
Tasmania    

Commonwealth . . 

52,512,525 
10,601,997 

159,515,889 
45,297,022 

6,296,775 

4,546,576 

222,87l,7«6 
55,890,019 

New  Zealand 

31  Mar.,  1903 

Australasia 

63,114,522 

204,812,911 

6,296,775 

4,546,576 

278,na.784 

•  £1,650  overdue. 


t  £4,000  overdue. 
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The  relative  burthen  of  the  public  debt  of  the  various  states  is  not  to 
be  determined  only  by  comparing  the  gross  amounts  with  the  population, 
for  the  rate  of  interest  payable  must  also  be  teiken  into  consideration. 
Thus  the  general  average  interest  payable  by  "Western  Australia  is  3*38 
per  cent.,  while  South  Australia  pays  3*74  per  cent.,  so  that  a  debt  of 
^100  in  the  former  is  not  more  burthensorae  than  £90  7s.  6d.  in  the 
latter  state.  A  more  exact  basis  of  comparison  is  obtained  by  taking 
the  interest  liability,  which  is  shown  below.  The  interest  given  is  on 
the  supposition  that  the  debt  is  outstandiug  for  the  whole  of  the  year 
following  the  day  on  which  the  amounts  are  made  up.  The  whole  debt, 
funded  and  unfunded,  has  been  included  : — 


state. 

Average  rate  of  Interest. 

Amount  of  Interest 

Funded 
Debt 

Unfunded 
Debt 

Total. 

Amount 

on  Outstandinff 

Liabilities. 

Per 
Inhabitant 

New  South  Wales 

percent. 
3-53 
3-73 
3*69 
3-75 
3-38 
3-66 

per  cent. 
3-55 
3*44 
4-00 
3-50 

per  cent. 
3-54 
3-72 
3-70 
3-74 
3-38 
3-66 

£ 
2,746,765 
1,916,175 
1,518,718 
1,042,291 
528,609 
338,230 

£    8.     d. 
1  18    9 

Victoria 

1  11  10 

Queensland    ...  4 

2  18  10 

South  Australia    

2  17    3 

W^estem  Australia. 

272 

Tasmania  

1  19    0 

Commonwealth 

3-63 
3-71 

3-58 

3-63 
3-71 

8,090,788 
2,075,065 

2    15 

New  Zealand 

2  11     0 

Australasia 

3-65 

3-58 

3-65 

10,165,a53 

2    3    1 

In  1884  the  nominal  rate  of  interest  on  New  South  "Wales  loans  floated 
in  London  was  reduced  to  3^  per  cent,  at  which  rate  stock  to  the  amount 
of  £29,326,200  and  Treasury  bills  for  £2,000,000  had  been  sold  to 
June,  1903.  This  example  was  not  followed  by  any  of  the  other  states 
until  1888,  when  Queensland  successfully  floated  a  loan  of  £2,520,000 
at  the  reduced  rate ;  and  in  1889  Victoria,  South  Australia,  Tasmania, 
and  New  Zealand,  in  the  order  named,  were  successful  in  issuing  stock 
at  a  similar  nominal  rate.  Through  the  pressure  of  the  financial  crisis, 
the  nominal  rate  for  those  states  which  issued  in  1893  was  increased  to 
4  per  cent  Early  in  the  following  year,  however,  South  Australia  and 
Tasmania  again  placed  loans  on  the  market  at  the  lower  rate.  New 
Zealand,  in  May,  1895,  was  the  first  colony  to  issue  a  3  per  cent  loan 
— an  example  which  was  followed  by  New  South  Wales  in  October  of 
the  same  year,  and  by  all  the  states  since  that  date.  Tasmania,  however, 
did  not  place  a  3  per  cent,  loan  in  London  till  1901,  but  local  inscribed 
stocks  had  been  previously  sold  at  the  rate  mentioned.    Hereunder  will 
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be  fonnd  tke  anuMmt  ef  tke  totaJ  ddrt  under  each  rate  of  hakmesL  ¥or 
Taaownia  the  %ttree  reUr  to  Oie  3l8t  Deeember,  1902;  for  :Kem 
Zaalaad,  to  the  31«t  March,  1903;  and  for  aU  the  other  atatos  to  the 
30<^  JuHe,  1903  :— 


of  In-     South 


Tiotoria. 


Q«et»-  I 


AUH- 


WertMa 
Aim- 


Tu- 


OonunoQ- 


PimaaD  Dibc 


cent 
Nfl. 


5 

4 
8} 
«i 
8J 
3 
Total 


I 


1,660       .... 
2,800 
60,700 

8.700  6,000,000 
21^666,440  28,810,705 
1,600,000' 
30,E67,49»  12,001  ,«00 

....      I 
17,285,07210,066,105 


21,884,at0 


12,527,664 


5,989,888 


468,900 
290,000 

16,902,400 

3,363,000 

5,962,345 


4.T03,! 
7,860,000 


1,660 

471,200 

100        868,400 

6,076,100 

80,649,608|84, 

1,600^000 

,230|4,|0M,076  67,216,86o|l0, 


n,600 
71,400 
8,486»068  4,101,100 


29,418 
1,043,1 


»,418 
47,716,774 


£ 
500,000 

56,200 
567,400 

82;M0 
,504,852 
M8,600 
,867,190 


9,fnfi9r 


2 
601,CBO 

626,400 

5,n8,tpgD 

124,158,855 
1.8fl^«0 

WJBS 


70,486,861 50,897,900 

I 


39,901,247 


26,386,645  ir>,627,£98  9,228,968  212,028,414  65,800,619  987,9f7^e3 


Ukfuhdkd  Debt.    (Treamrj/  BiU$  /or  Works  and  De/ieieneies  in  Reventu,) 


NU. 

4,000 

4,000 

«,•» 

4 

8,006,600 

.... 

1,180,000 

.... 

4,186,600 

M«,60O 

ik 

2,000,000 

800,000 

.... 

1,466,725 

4.256,726 

4,«6.725 

H 

450,000 

.... 

.... 

260,000 

990,000 

8 

2,196,ia8 

.... 

....      1      .... 

2,1964J6 

2,196a» 

Total 

7,206,626 

1,060,000 

1,180,000 

1,466,725       .... 

10,848,851 

103a» 

Total 
Debt 

77,6K,087 

51,447,900 

41,081,247 

27,843,870 

16,627,298 

9,228,968 

S22,871,7af 

66,899,019 

278,7W,1W 

The  Treasary  Bills  of  New  Zealand  do  not  rightly  form  part  of  tke 
public  debt,  and  sudi  of  these  as  were  outstanding  have  therefore  been 
excluded  from  the  foregoing  statement. 

Bedemption  of  Loans. 

Loans  are  ei^er  redeemed  or  renewed.  In  tiie  fomar  case,  the 
amount  of  the  obligationB  of  the  state  te  its  public  creditoxB  is  redaoed  ; 
in  the  latter  case,  the  liability  remains  the  sane  or  is  onty  sBghfly 
altered.     Repayments,  however,  are  diiefly  effisoted  nmier  ik»  head  ml 
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renewals,  the  amount  of  loans  redeemed  from  reveniie'--*b7  sinking  fund, 
annnal  drawings,  or  directly  from  the  general  acoonnt — -being  small. 
The  principle  o(  extingnkhuiff  pabHc  debt  by  the  operati<m  of  sinking 
fimds  or  by  annual  drawings  Mea  not  extend  to  the  whole  of  the  public 
debt  of  Anstralasia,  and  the  loans  affected  do  not  amoont  to  a  large  sum. 
In  the  case  of  sinking  funds,  the  money  is  held  until  the  date  of  redemp- 
tion; but  exactly  the  opposite  oonrse  is  f<^owed  where  annual  drawings 
are  provided,  for  in  such  oases  the  Gk)VM?nment  retire  a  certain  amount 
of  their  debentures  yearly,  and  thus  c^ct  a  gradual  extinction  of  the 
loan.  As  already  explained,  all  the  states  have  sinking  funds  in  opera- 
tion, the  amounts  to  the  credit  of  which  will  be  found  on  page  829. 
The  system  of  annual  drawings  has  been  adopted  to  a  very  limited  extent 
only  by  New  Zealand,  New  South  Wales,  and  Western  Australia ;  the 
only  loan  so  issued  by  New  South  Wales  has,  however,  been  redeemed. 
With  the  exception  of  one  or  two  small  amounts  of  perpetual  or 
interminable  stock,  all  the  Australasian  loans  are  redeemable  at  pre- 
scribed dates ;  hence  the  Governments  frequently  find  themselves  at  the 
mercy  of  an  adverse  market  when  they  are  compelled  to  raise  a  loan  to 
pay  off  stock  falling  due.  Within  the  last  few  years,  however,  practical 
steps  have  been  taken  by  Victoria,  Queensland,  South  Australia, 
Western  Australia,  and  Tasmania  to  avoid  this  disability,  the  Govern- 
ments of  those  states,  in  their  late  issues,  having  reserved  to  them- 
selves the  option  of  redeeming  at  a  minimum  or  a  maximum  date,  or 
any  intervening  period,  on  giving  the  necessary  six  or  twelve  months' 
notice.  Canada  was  the  first  of  the  British  possessions  to  introduce 
this  principle. 

Dates  of  Matubitt. 

Australasian  loans  have  been  issued  for  fixed  periods,  and  the  amount 
maturing  in  each  year  is  given  in  the  following  statement.  No  com- 
bined action  is  taken  to  regulate  the  raising  of  loans,  each  state  acting 
according  to  the  exigencies  of  its  Government,  regardless  of  the  financial 
condition  of  its  neighbours.  The  placing  of  a  loan  on  the  London  market, 
especially  if  it  be  for  a  large  amount,  generally  results  in  an  all  round 
fall  in  the  prices  of  Australasian  stocks,  and  subsequent  issues  of  other 
states  are  placed  at  a  disadvantage  if  the  market  is  approached  before 
it  has  recovered  its  tone;  in  fact,  the  states  have  in  this  respect  all 
the  evils  of  disintegration  and  all  the  liabilities  of  federation,  without 
any  of  the  advantages  which  federation  would  give.  The  evil  effects  of 
this  lack  of  consultation  between  the  Australian  Treasurers  will  be 
seen  from  the  table  on  the  opposite  page.  In  ten  years  only  of  the 
next  fifty  is  there  no  loan  to  be  renewed  or  to  be  paid  off,  and  the 
amounts  to  be  met  range  as  high  as  £34,878,774.  Happily,  the 
amounts  to  be  redeemed  during  the  next  decade  are  moderate,  and  the 
fact  of  heavy  obligations  requiring  to  be  met  in  any  remote  year  may 
prove  of  advantage,  as  it  will  simplify  negotiations  when  the  time  is 
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ripe  for  the  conversion  of  Australasian  loans  into  one  consolidated 
stock.  Only  one  colony — New  Zealand — is  at  present  systematically 
working  witli  this  end  in  view,  hut  so  far  it  has  treated  the  question 
from  a  provincial  standpoint  only.  The  principle  of  adopting  a  minimum 
and  a  maximum  date  for  repayment  has  heen  so  recently  introduced 
that,  in  the  table  now  given,  no  attempt  has  been  made  to  show  speciallT 
the  amounts  to  which  it  is  applicable,  the  period  of  redemption  in  eadi 
case  being  assumed  to  be  the  more  remote  date. 


Doe 
D»tes. 


N«w 
South 
WaIm. 


Victoria. 


QiMens* 


South 

Aus- 
tnaia. 


Western 

Aus- 
tralia. 


Tas- 
mania. 


Gomroon- 
wealth. 


New 
Zealand. 


Austnl- 


FuHDiD  Dim. 


£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

Over- 

due.. 

1,660 

1,000 

.... 

• 

2,650 

2,«0 

1903 

1,008.700 

.... 

.... 

167,094 

1,171,694 

680,000 

1.851,»4 

1904 

68,000 

6.457,000 

.... 

62,600 

.... 

24,840 

6.002,840 

1,098,950 

7.801,290 

1905 

008,800 

.... 

.... 

72,600 

17,600 

170,966 

1,178,886 

1,640,100 

2.813,966 

1906 

224,900 

.... 

.... 

87,600 

.... 

286,811 

498,211 

1,799,766 

S,  297.977 

1907 

4,000,000 

.... 

1,037,600 

177,046 

6,214,546 

1,811,800 

7.02«.3i« 

1908 

2,866,"600 

2,000,000 

.... 

1,051,100 

882.441 

7,199,041 

662,838 

7,761,379 

1900 

884.000 

.... 

8,122,700 

117,866 

8,624,666 

801,000 

4,4S5.5«6 

1910 

2,863,700 

60,800 

1,678,180 

68,048 

4,560,178 

497,666 

1911 

2.i67,"ooo 

68,800 

.... 

1,024,661 

8,199,961 

2.843 

1912 

9.866,'361        63,000 

85,000 

2,1?5 

9,600,476 

1913 

4,740,795 

I,4e6;600 

46,800 

.... 

547,660 

6,807,245 

496,'800 

< ,. 

1914 

86,000 

.... 

800,000 

835,000 

831,800 

l,L«JW,OMM 

1915 

11,728,'800 

85,000 

100 

11,768,900 

3,000 

11,706,900 

1916 

9,486,045 

.... 

"ioo 

9,486,145 

12.700 

9.498.845 

1917 

8.i96;988 

8,546,200 

.... 

6,748,133 

.... 

6.743.131 

1918 

12,826,200 

1,474,400 

14,300,600 

.... 

14,300,600 

1919 

365,060 

4,666,000 

.... 

26,000 

4,391,050 

4,391,C5J» 

1920 

6,000,000 

836,800 

800,600 

6,636,800 

6,636.900 

1921 

6,000,000 

.... 

228,498 

6,228,4P3 

566,000 

6,728,493 

1922 

.... 

8,252 

8,262 

8.252 

1923 

7,267,700 

488,215 

7,780,915 

.... 

7,780,915 

1924 

16,698,066 

12,978,'884 

1,661.800 

.... 

81,823,199 

8I.S2S,1» 

1925 

222.255 

.... 

.... 

.... 

.... 

iisso 

226.805 

.... 

226i8Q5 

1926 

.... 

67,600 

67,600 

.... 

67.600 

1927 

.... 

2,666,000 

.... 

2.600,000 

2,500.000 

102:) 

5,528,472 

266,'ooo 

.... 

6,728.472 

29,i56,'802 

34.878.774 

19.% 

3,764,'80O 

.... 

8,704,800 

3,704,800 

1031 

.... 

.... 

1,876,000 

1,876.000 

.... 

1,876.000 

1933 

9,686,'800 

.... 

.... 

9,686,300 

4 

9,686,300 

1934 

998,858 

998,868 

.... 

908,353 

1035 

12,666,'000 

.... 

.... 

6,880.000 

.... 

19,880,000 

.... 

19,380,000 

1936 

832,000 

1,100,000 

.... 

1,483,900 

.... 

1.432.90l> 

1930 

.... 

2,719,800 

.... 

.... 

2,719.800 

.... 

2,719,a» 

1940 

.... 

.. . . 

4,906,600 

4,906.600 

6.161.ie7 

11.067,6Sr 

1945 

2,666,000 

2,000,000 

9,512,907 

11.612,9»r 

1947 

4,498,608 

.... 

.... 

4,498,698 

4.496488 

1960 

946,600 

.... 

946,600 

946.600 

1961 
Inter- 
min- 

1,000,000 

1,000,000 

1,000,000 

able.. 

632,890 





682,890 

632.890 

Annual 

Draw- 
in|r«... 

Unde- 
fined 

.... 

208,900 

203,900 

236,400 

440,300 

.... 

1,682,020 

1,582.020 

1,S82.0SO 

Total 

70,486,801 

60,397,900 

89,901,247,26  886,645 

15,627.298 

9,228,968 

212,028,414!.'i6,809,019 

267,927,435 
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Due 
Dfttes. 


New 
South 
Wales. 


Victoria. 


Queens- 
land. 


South 
Aus- 
tralla. 


Western 
Aus- 
tralia. 


Tas- 
mania. 


Common- 
wealth. 


New- 
Zealand. 


Austral- 


Ukfdndbd  Dkbt.    (Treamry  BilU/or  Work9  and  Defieiencies  in  Revenue,) 


Over- 
due.. 
1904 
1906 
1906 
1907 
1906 
1900 
1910 
1911 
1912 
191S 

Anaval 
Drmw- 

£ 
4,000 

«,666,'ooo 
1,000,000 

1,876,000 
100,000 

2,227,626 

*60,"000 
60,000 
60,000 

760,000 
25,000 
26,000 
26,000 
25,000 
26,000 
26,000 

£ 

6s6,'ooo 

600,000 

£ 

86i.*600 
710,776 
183,700 
92,200 
47,676 
60,976 

£ 

£ 

£ 

4,000 

411,600 

2,760.775 

1,288,700 

2,717,200 

172,676 

86,976 

26,000 

25.000 

666,000 

626,000 

2,227,626 

£ 

£ 

4,0C0 

411,500 

2,760,776 

1,233,700 

2,717.200 

172,576 

86,976 

26,000 

26.000 

656,000 

626,000 

2.227,62 

Total 

7,206,626 

1.060,000 

1,130,000 

1,466,726 

.... 

10.843.85l!      .... 

10,843,361 

Total 
Debt 

n.692,987 

61,447.900 

41,081,247 

27,848,870 

16,627,298 

9,228,968  222,871,765'66,899,019  278,770,784 

Expenses  of  Negotiation. 

From  1855,  when  the  first  New  South  Wales  loan  was  placed  on  the 
London  market,  until  the  present  time,  the  Australasian  states  have 
obtained  from  the  same  source  a  large  proportion  of  the  money  which 
they  have  borrowed. 

The  following  table  shows  the  amounts  raised  locally,  and  in  London, 
but  small  sums  raised  in  states  other  than  those  incurring  the  debt 
have  been  included  with  the  London  flotations  : — 


state. 


Raised  Locally. 


Raised  in  London. 


Deben- 
tures, 
Inscribed 

and 
Funded 
stock. 


New  South  Wales  .. 

Victoria     

Queensland 

South  Australia 

Western  Australia  .. 
Tasmania 

Commonwealth 
New  Zealand    

Australasia  


10,835,911  4,406,126 

l.iaO.CKK) 
1,256,725 


Treosurr 
BUU  for 
PQbltc 
War%« 
and  in 
aid  or 
R«vcuue. 


Total. 


Deben* 

tures, 

In&cribed 

and 
Funded 
stock. 


Treuurr 
BUU  for 
PnbUc 
Work* 
and  In 
aid  of 

B«vcuae. 


Total. 


£ 

15.241.0S7 

6,S06,428!l,050,OUO|  0,356,428 

6,372,»00 

4,732,020 
2,056,445 
1,308,718 


6,242.900 
3,476.295 
2,066.446 
1,898,718 


},314,602!7,841,851 36,156,543|188,718, 
J,00B,668|      ....        8,006,663    


69,660,450 
46,092,47*2 
34,068,347 
22,911,360 
18,670,853 
7,830,2,W 


,722 
47;892,866 


86,821,346  7,841,851  44,168,196  231,606,088  8,001,600  284,007,688  278,770,784  15-88 


2,801,600  62.451.050 
45,092,472 
....  I  34,668,347 
200,000  23,111,350 
....  I  13,670,853 
....      I    7,830,260 


8,001,600 186,715,222 
...      ;  47,89i,80tf 


ll 


Total 
Debt. 


ill 

h 


k 


£ 
77,692,987 
51,447,900 
41,081,247 
27,848,370 
15,627,298 
9,228,9631 


19-62 
14(19 
15 -63 
16-99 
13-16 
16.16 


222,871,765116.22 
65,889,01914-32 


The  dependence  on  the  English  market  was  originally  due  to  lack  of 
local  capital ;  but  even  in  late  years,  when  such  capital  has  been  fairly 
abundant,  the  GU>vernment3  have  still  turned  to  London,  and,  strange  to 
say,  have  offered  the  London  investor  a  higher  rate  than  that  at  which 
they  have  been  able  to  place  the  small  loans  raised  locally. 
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The  charges  incidental  to  the  floating  of  an  inacribed  stock  loan  in 
England  are  heavy.  The  chief  expense  is  the  stamp  dtttj  of  12s.  GcL  per 
cent,  imposed  by  the  British  Government  on  inscribed  stock,  the  other 
charges  being  for  services  rendered,  Ne,w  South  Wales,  Queendand,  and 
New  Zealand  issue  their  stock  through  the  Bank  of  England ;  the 
London  and  Westminster  Bank  acts  for  Victoria  and  Western  Australia; 
South  Australia  issues  its  loans  through  its  Agent-Genei*al  m  London ; 
while  in  the  case  of  Tasmania  also  the  Agent-General  is  the  chaimd 
through  whom  the  loans  are  placed,  but  he  has  the  assistance  of  the 
London  and  Westminster  Bank. 

The  cost  of  negotiation  by  the  Bank  of  England  is  h  per  oent.  com- 
mission; and  by  the  London  and  Westminster  Buak,  \  per  cen^ 
Brokerage  costs  \  per  cent.  In  addition  to  these  charges  and  the  stamp 
duty  referred  to  above,  there  has  usually  to  be  added  4d.  or  5d.  per  ^100 
for  incidental  expenses.  The  charges  annually  made  by  the  Bank  of 
England  for  the  inscriptien  and  management  of  stock  and  the  payment 
of  the  half-yearly  dividends  were  formerly  £600  per  million  for  the 
first  ten  millions,  £550  for  the  next  five,  and  £500  per  million  for  all 
subsequent  amounts.  Li  189^,  however,  these  rates  were  reduced  by 
£100  per  million  to  the  three  sttiies  employing  the  Bank  ;  while  hmn 
May,  1899,  all  ajnounts  i^a^aed  through  the  agency  of  the  Bank  of 
England,  on  behalf  of  New  South  Wales,  are  charged  £200  per  million. 
The  charges  of  the  London  and  Westminster  Bank  were  £M)0  per 
million  for  the  first  ten  miUioAs,  £450  for  a  second  like  sum*  and  £400  per 
million  for  any  subsequent  amount  to  the  end  of  1897,  when  the  Victorian 
Government  arranged  with  the  Bank  to  reduce  its  rates  for  inaciiption  of 
stock  to  £250  per  million,  without  r^ard  to  the  total  amount  inscribed. 

On  the  old  form  of  debenture  the  stamp  duty  imposed  is  2s.  6d. 
per  cent.,  or  £1,250  per  million-  The  expenditure  per  £100  deben- 
tures or  inscribed  stock  floated  in  London  of  those  states  for  which 
information  is  obtainable  is  given  in  the  saljjoined  tabla  The  debenture 
loans  shown  are  some  of  the  last  issued.  It  will  be  seen  that  the  cost  of 
floating  inscribed  stock  loans  is  much  greater  than  that  under  the  deben- 
ture system,  but  the  extra  outlay  is  inappreciable  when  compared  with 
the  advantages  gained  : — 


state. 

Year  of 
Nefco. 
tiation. 

PriadpiJ. 

fixpeoaea 
_per£100 
Debenture 
and  Stock. 

CSan  or  Slock. 

Rate  of 
Intareet. 

Amount. 

New  South  WalM 

1883 
1889 
1891 
1893 
1894 
1895 
1898 
1901 
1902 

4 

4 

3i 

3 

3 

3 

3 

£ 
2,000,000 
3,500,000 
4,600,000 
2,500,000 
832,000 
4,000,X)00 
1,500,000 
4,000,000 
3,000.000 

£    8.    d. 

0  11     5 

1  7  10 
1     7    9 
18    0 
1    9    5 
1    7  10 
18    5 

•2  12    8 
•2  12  11 

D«be&biz«a. 
Inscribed. 

d«. 

do. 

do. 

do. 

do. 

do. 

do. 

*  loohiding  uderwritfaiK  eommiMlon. 
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Year  of 

PrlnoipaL 

ExpiMWM 

per  £100 

I>ebeiitiire 

and  Stock. 

caasBofStook. 

8tatoL 

Nwfo- 
tiadoD. 

iBteiwt 

Aaoount. 

£ 

£  8.    d. 

1880 

44 

2,000,000 

0  17    9i 

Debentures. 

1891 

^ 

3,000,000 

1     2    9 

Tnficribed. 

VicfeosU « 

1892 

^ 

2,000,000 

1     3    0 

do. 

1803 

4 

2,107,000 

1     3    0 

do. 

1899 

3 

1,600,000 

1    2  11 

do. 

1901 

3 

3,000,000 

2    8    0 

do. 

1881 

4 

1,089,500 

0  15    9 

Debentures 

1890 

3^ 

2,264,734 

1    8    0 

Inscribed. 

1891 

34 

2,500,000 

1    8    2 

da 

^Ql2gftTia1tt.H^ «.. 

1893 
1895 

Si 

1,182,400 
1,250,000 

2  18    8 
1  11    7 

dOw 

do. 

1896 

3 

1,500.000 

1    9    4 

do. 

1900 

3 

1,400,000 

2  15    0 

do. 

^ 

1901 

3 

1,374,213 

2  15    0 

do. 

1883 

4 

1,438,500 

0    9    0 

Ddt>totttres. 

1889 

H 

1,317,800 

0  19    1 

insoribed. 

1892 

H 

932,300 

1    1    2 

da 

1893 

ii 

125,000 
475,600 
200,000 

da 

1894 
1894 

da 

:8o«thAiis1z«lia... 

da 

1899 

3 

839,500 

r'2'5 

da 

1897 

3 

500,000 

1    0  11 

do. 

1899 

3 

1,600,000 

2    4    5 

da 

^ 

1900 

3 

1,000,000 

2    7    7 

do. 

1891 

4 

250,000 

13    6 

da 

1892 

4 

400,000 

1    3    7 

da 

1894 

4 

540,000 

1    5    6 

do. 

1895 

H 

750,000 

1    3    7 

da 

Western  Australia   . . .  • 

1896 
1897 

3 
3 

750.000 
1,000,000 

1    3    8 
1    3    7 

da 
do. 

1898 

3 

1,000,000 

1    3  11 

da 

1898 

3 

1,000,000 

1    3  11 

da 

1900 

3 

1.000,000 

2    9    0 

da 

. 

1900 

34 

880,000 

2  12    3 

da 

1886 

4 

1,000,000 

0  18    0 

Debentures, 

1889 

3i 

1,000,000 

1    3    6 

Inscribed. 



1893 

H 

600,000 

1    3    5 

da 

Tasmania 

1894 

4 

1,000,000 

13    8 

do. 

1895 

3i 

750,000 

1    4    5 

da 

>^ 

1901 

3 

450,000 

do. 

1 

1895 

3 

1,500,000 

2    2    8 

da 

1 
l^eir  Zealand 

1899 
1901 

3 
3 

1.000,000 
1,000,000 

I  13    0 

do. 
da 

( 

1903 

3 

1,250,000 

da 

V. 

The  loan  of  £3,000,000  raised  by  Victoria  in  1901  was  for  the 
purpose  of  redeeming  a  similar  amount  floated  in  1876  and  falling  due 
on  Ist  July,  1901. 

Against  several  loans  the  expenses  Lave  not  been  stated,  as  the 
ij^fomu^ion  has  not  been  publi^ed  by  the  state  interested.  The  high 
rate  of  expenses  on  the  1893  Queenshuid  loan  is  accounted  for  partly 
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by  the  fact  that  the  amount  was  underwritten  at  the  rate  of  1  per  cent 
llie  latest  loans  issued  by  all  the  states  and  New  ZeaUmd  have  also 
been  burdened  with  a  charge  for  underwriting. 


Quotations  op  Stock. 

In  another  chapter  the  growth  of  Australasian  indebtedness  00 
private  account  has  been  traced  over  a  period  of  about  thirty-two  yeara^ 
and  it  has  been  shown  that  during  that  time  nearly  the  whole  of  thr 
advances  made  to  the  various  state  governments,  and  one  hundred 
and  eighteen  millions  of  private  advances,  have  been  obtained  in  Great 
Britain.  This  condition  of  dependence  on  external  capital  for  the 
development  of  the  country  has  on  more  than  one  occasion  proved  a 
great  danger  to  Australasia,  but  never  to  the  same  extent  as  during 
*  the  crisis  of  1892-93.  The  withdrawal  of  confidence  on  the  part  of  the 
British  investor  at  that  time  caused  widespread  confusion  in  almost  every 
department  of  industry,  with  intense  financial  unrest,  from  which  some 
of  the  states  have  not  yet  recovered,  although,  as  will  be  seen  from  the 
appended  table,  Australasian  stocks  are  now  quoted  at  satisfactory  prices. 

The  quotations  for  Colonial  stocks  in  the  London  markets  at  the 
close  of  June,  1892,  1893,  1894,  and  1903  are  given  below,  the  price  in 
every  instance  being  "cum  dividend"  With  one  exception — India — 
the  quotations  are  for  loans  raised  on  the  security  of  the  local  revenues 
of  the  country  borrowing ;  in  the  case  of  India  there  is  an  Imperial 
guarantee.  This  advantage  has  also  been  extended  to  some  Canadian, 
Mauritius,  and  New  Zealand  loans,  but  these  are  not  quoted  in  the 
following  list.  In  passing,  it  may  be  mentioned  that  the  guarantee  of 
the  British  Government  is  certainly  to  the  advantage  of  the  deptm- 
dencies  to  which  it  has  been  extended,  as  in  addition  to  the  absolute 
security  afforded,  it  carries  the  right  of  trustees  in  the  United  Kingdom 
to  invest  trust  funds  in  the  stock — a  privilege  which  was  not  extended 
to  Australasian  securities  till  September,  1901 : — 


Class  of  Stock. 

Selling  Price.  •*  cum  diridend.- 

CJountry. 

Juue, 
18»2. 

Jtmef 
189S. 

Jane, 
18M. 

Jtme, 

19te 

Australasia — 
New  South  Wales  

3}  per  cent.  Inscribed       0A2 

93 

88i 

99 
103 
104 

98i 
104i 

96 
108 
108 

98i 

98J 

97i 
104 
106^ 
108 
103 
108J 

97 
112 
109 

99i 

99A 

103^ 
103> 

Victoria    

3$       do        do 
4        do        do 
4         do        do 
4        do        do 
4        do        do 
4        do        do 

3  do        do 

4  do        do 
4        do        do 

8        do       Stocks 

97' 
103i 
106 
103i 
103 
104i 

94i 
106 
103 

97i 

Queensland 

South  Australia 

Western  Australia 

Tasmania 

lOOH 

10l| 
103H 

Canada 

Cane  Colonv    

ffl..°. ..::::::..::::::::: 

India 
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In  order  to  make  the  comparison  between  different  stocks  quite  fair, 
other  things  than  bare  quotations  on  a  given  date — chiefly  the  accrued 
interest  and  the  unexpired  currency  of  the  scrip — have  to  be  con- 
sidered. A  uniform  date  for  the  payment  of  interest  on  loans  has  not 
been  adopted,  so  that  the  amount  of  interest  accrued  at  the  above- 
quoted  dates  varies  with  each  loan ;  while  the  date  on  which  the  loan  is 
repayable  is  a  factor  not  to  be  neglected  in  estimating  the  price  of  a 
stock.  The  return  obtained  by  investors  from  the  inscribed  stock  of  each 
colony  on  the  basis  of  previous  quotations,  allowing  for  interest  accrued 
and  redemption  at  par  on  maturity,  is  given  below  : — 


Nominal 
rate  of 
Interest 

Belling 
Price. 

dividend." 

Cur- 
rency. 

of  Interest  per  £100  tteriinsr. 

Country. 

If  no  allowance 

ia  made  for 

redemption  at 

par  on 

maturity. 

Rate 

if  Stock  to 
held  till 
date  of 

maturity. 

%l  cent. 

£ 

YeftTB. 

£    8.    d. 

£     8.     d. 

June,  1892. 


A^ustralasia — 

New  South  Wale«.. 

Victoria  

Queensland 

South  Australia 

Western  Australia.. 

Tasmania 

New  Zealand 

Canada    

/ape  Colony  

Jatal    

ndia    


H 
34 
4 

4 
4 
4 
4 
3 
4 
4 
3 


9619 

32 

96-46 

31 

101-72 

32 

106-22 

44 

101-72 

42 

101-22 

16 

104-06 

37 

93-17 

46 

106-89 

31 

102-66 

34 

96-69 

66 

3  13 

6 

3  13 

llj 

3  19 

6 

3  16 

9i 

3  19 

5 

3  19  10    1 

3  17 

8 

3    4 

104 

3  16 

H 

3  18 

94 

3    2 

6i 

3  14 
3  16 
3  19 
3  16 
3  19 
3  19 
3  17 
3  6 
3  16 
3  18 
3  2 


0 

u 

4 
3 
0 
H 

7i 

a 

9 


June,  1893. 


Lustralasia — 
New  South  Wales 

Victoria  

Queensland 

South  Australia... 
Western  Australia 

Tasmania    , 

New  Zealand 

anada    

ape  Colony  

atal   

idia    , 


ii 

92-33 

31 

86-97 

30 

97-25 

31 

102-23 

43 

102-26 

41 

96-76 

16 

104-06 

36 

94-68 

46 

107-90 

30 

107-66 

33 

3 

97-92 

55| 

3  16 

4  1 
4  3 
3  19 

3  19 

4  3 
3  17 
3  3 
3  14  lOi 
3  15  H 
3    1    8} 


6J 

k 

6 

8 

10 


I 


3  18  2i 

4  4  3i 
4  3  7i 
3  18  10 

3  18  9i 

4  6  Oi 
3  17  1 
3  4  6i 
3  13  2i 
3  13  9i 
3    1  Oi 
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Nominal 

mteof 

Interest 

BeUteir 
Priee, 
"ex 

uiTMMMU 

Cur- 
feoQjr. 

BflMthreuuiiMaBate 
of  Int««rt  per  £100  statfiiv. 

CouBtrj. 

isniMlefor 

redemption  At 

pnrcn 

DWtUllty. 

Bait 

tfStotdcii 

heMtffl 

dafteoC 

mntmitr- 

Voent 

£ 

Tern. 

£    •.    d. 

£      1.     dL 

June,  1894. 


Anatcalaaia — 

New  South  Wales.. 

Victoria  

Qoeendand 

Sootii  Australia 

Western  Australia 

Tasmania    

New  Zealand 

Canada 

Cape  Colony  

Natal  

India 


H 

98*21 

30 

H 

95*92 

29 

4 

102-25 

30 

4 

105*74 

42 

4 

106*25 

40 

4 

101*25 

14 

4 

108*46 

35 

3 

4 
4 
3 

95*68 
111*91 
108-67 

98*68 

44 

29 
32 
54 

I 


3  11  102 
3  13  7i 
3  19 
3  16 
3  16 
3  19 
3  14 
3  3 
3  12 
3  14 
3    1 


3  12    4 
3  14    8 
3  18    6i 
3  15  lOi 
3  15    4i 
3  18 
3  13 
3    3 
3    9 
3  12 
3    1 


9 

8 
5 

n 


June,  1903. 


Australasia — 

New  South  Wales.. 

Victoria  

Queensland 

South  Australia 

Western  Australia.. 

Tasmania    

New  Zealand 

Canada    

Cape  Colony  

Natal  

India 


84 

9930 

21 

34 

97*44 

23 

104*21 

21 

103*70 

33 

103-20 

28 

100-71 

5 

107*58 

26 

101*66 

35 

105-87 

20 

111*63 

23 

97*90 

45 

3  II  14 
3  12  54 
3  17  64 
3  17  11 

3  18    34 

4  0  2f 
3  16 

2  19 

3  16 
3  12 
3    2 


3  11 
3  15 
3  15 
3  17 
3  17 
3  17 
t  12  114 

2  19    U 

3  13  6| 
3  8  3 
3    3    9 


H 

6 

84 

34 

6 
94 


The  figures  given  in  the  last  column  of  the  table  show  the  relatiT^ 
poBitions  of  the  various  stocks  quoted.  As  will  be  seen,  the  credit 
of  each  division  of  Australasia  was  somewhat  better  in  1894  than 
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in  1892,  Dotwithstaadi&g  the  financial  panic  winoh  oocurred  between 
those  dates.  In  1893  there  was  naturally  a  heavy  fall,  as  compared 
with  the  preceding  year,  in  all  Australasian  securities  except  those  of 
New  Zealand  and  Western  Australia.  Victorian  stock  showed  the  largest 
fall — which  was  only  to  be  expected  in  view  of  the  fact  that  the  panic 
•originated  in  that  state.  The  quotation  for  New  Zealand  stock  at  the 
middle  of  1893  was  the  same  as  that  of  the  preceding  year,  which  seemed 
to  point  to  the  conclusion  that  the  London  market  did  not  consider  the 
interests  of  New  Zealand  to  be  bound  up  with  those  of  the  states  on  the 
mainland.  In  1895  a  great  improvement  took  place  in  the  prices  of 
«tock  of  all  the  states,  and  the  rise  has  since  been  well  maintained.  To 
illastrate  the  fluctuations  in  the  prices  of  colonial  securities,  the  rates 
obtained  during  1892,  1893,  1»94,  and  1903  are  given  below  in  a 
simpler  form  than  in  the  preceding  table.  It  is  probable  that  the  price 
of  Victorian  securities  would  have  been  higher  were  it  not  for  the  large 
sum  falling  due  this  year. 


Country. 


1892. 


1898. 


1894. 


AuBtralasia^ 

Now  South  Wales . 

Victoria  

Queensland 

South  Australia  ... 

Western  Australia 

Tasmania    

New  Zealand  ....... 

Canada 

Cape  Colony   , 

Natal     

India    «., 


£  8.  d. 

3  14  21 

3  15  0 

3  19  li 

3  16  4 

3  19  3 

3  19  0 

3  17  li 

3    5  7J 

3  15  H 

3  18  ^ 

3    2  9 


£  8.  d. 
3  18  2i 


£  8.  d. 
3  12  4 


4  4  31  3  14  8 


4  3  7i 

3  18  10 

3  18  9i 

i  6  Oi 

3  17  1 

3  4  5i 

3  13  2i 

3  13  9i 

3  1  Oi 


3  18  6i 

3  15  lOi 

3  15  41 

3  18  9 

3  13  2i 

3  3  8 

3  9  6 

3  12  9f 

3  1  H 


£  8.  d. 
3  11  5i 
3  15  6 
3  15  8i 
3  17  3i 
3  17  6 
3  17  9i 
3  12  Hi 

2  19  U 

3  13  6i 
3  8  3 
3  2^ 


80  iar^  only  the  reiurn  yidded  to  the  investor  has  been  considered 
The  foUowii^  table  rhows  the  average  prices  obtained  by  the  Aos^ralv 
Govemmenta  for  ■ome  of  their  last  issnes^  and  the  (piotatioiis  foir 
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the  same  stocks  in  Jane,  1903,  the  latter  prices  being,  of  course,  "ex 
dividend  " : — 


state. 


>     Dateof 
I  Negotiation. 


Rate 
percent. 


Amount  of 
iMue. 


Net  arenge '  Qootataeo, 

IHice        •  ex-divide^ 

reaUeed.     I  June,  IMl 


New  South  Wales. 
Do 
Do 
Do 

Victoria 

Do     

Do     

Queensland    

Do  

Do  

Soath  Australia. ... 
Do 
Do 
Do 
Western  Australia 
Do 
Do 
Do 
Do 

Tasmania   

Do         

New  Zealand 

Do         

Do         

Do         


]895 
1898 

8 
3 

1901 

3 

1902 

3 

1893 

4 

1899 

3 

1901 

3 

1897 

3 

1900 

3 

1900 

3 

1896 

.3 

1897 

3 

1899 

3 

1900 

3 

1897 

3 

1898 

3 

1898 

3 

1900 

3 

1900 

3i 

1895 

H 

1895 

3 

1895 

3 

1899 

3 

1901 

3 

1903 

3 

£ 
4,000,000 
1,500,000 
4,000,000 
3,000,000 
2,107,000 
1,600,000 
3,000,000 
1,500,000 
1,400,000 
1,374,213 
839,500 
500,000 
1,500,000 
1,000,000 
1,000,000 
1,000,000 
1,000,000 
1,000,000 
880,000 
750,000 
450,000 
1,500,000 
1,000,000 
1,000,000 
1,250,000 


£ 
9514 
98-65 
9112 
90  90 
96-00 
93-21 
89-86 
95-61 
91-26 
91-50 
95-34 
96-05 
92-67 
90-81 
93-45 
94-76 
91*96 
89-66 
97-39 
98-30 

93-73 
96-55 


£ 
89-90 
89-90 
89^ 
89-90 
99-21 
88-41 
88-41 
91-16 
91-16 
91-16 
92-00 
9200 
92-01) 
92-00 
91-65 
91-65 
91-65 
91-65 
99-59 

100-44 

• 

91-90 
91-90 
9190 


*  No  quotation. 

Character  op  Stock  Issued. 

By  far  the  larger  part  of  Australasian  loans  is  inscribed,  and  the 
outstanding  issues  under  the  debenture  system  are  being  converted 
into  inscribed  stock  as  quickly  as  circumstances  permit.  New  Zealand 
was  the  first  colony  to  introduce  inscription  in  1877,  in  which  year  was 
passed  the  Consolidated  Stock  Act,  a  measure  made  necessary  by  the 
abolition  of  the  Provincial  Councils.  Under  this  Act  the  liabilities  of 
the  various  provinces  were  merged  into  the  general  debt  of  the  colony ; 
and  under  the  same  Act  and  its  amendment  of  1884  the  Government 
has  worked  systematically  to  consolidate  the  debt  by  conversioB 
and  inscription,  so  that  in  March,  1903,  the  whole  of  the  public 
liabilities  were  inscribed,  with  the  exception  of  £10,601,997  represented 
by  debentures.  The  Consolidated  Stock  Act  of  New  Zealand  was  assented 
to  in  December,  1877;  and  in  August  of  that  year  the  Imperial  Parliament 
passed  the  Colonial  Stock  Act,  which  provided  for  the  inscription  and 
transfer  of  Colonial  stock  raised  in  the  United  Kingdom.      Certais 
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steps  were  required  to  be  taken  before  a  colony  could  take  advantage  o 
the  provisions  of  the  Imperial  Act.  As  already  mentioned,  New  Zealand 
passed  the  necessary  legislation  at  the  end  of  1877  ;  but  nothing  was 
done  by  the  other  states  until  1882,  when  Victoria  and  South  Aus- 
tralia passed  Inscribed  Stock  Acts  ;  New  South  Wales  and  Queensland 
passed  similar  legislation  in  the  following  year,  Western  Australia  in 
1884,  and  Tasmania  in  1889.  It  will  thus  be  seen  that  a  gradual  change 
in  the  mode  of  floating  loans  for  public  purposes  has  been  going  on  since 
1877,  and  the  time  cannot  be  far  distant  when  the  whole  debt  of  each 
state  will  be  represented  by  one  class  of  stock.  In  1879,  or  two  years 
after  passing  the  Ck>nsolidated  Stock  Act,  New  Zealand  placed  on  the 
market  a  5  per  cent  loan  of  £5,000,000  at  97^  ill  the  form  of  deben- 
tures, the  subscribers  having  the  option  up  to  March,  1881,  of  exchanging 
for  4  per  cent  inscribed  stock,  at  the  rate  of  £120  of  stock  for  each  £100 
of  debentures.  The  loan  was  successfully  floated,  and  within  the  stated 
period  £4,476,000  of  the  £5,000,000  debentures  were  exchanged  for 
£5,371,200  inscribed  stock  at  4  per  cent.  The  other  states  issued 
inscribed  stock  loans  shortly  after  passing  the  respective  Acts. 

The  Imperial  Colonial  Stock  Act,  1877,  as  previously  mentioned, 
provides  for  the  inscription  and  transfer  of  stock  raised  in  the  United 
Kingdom  and  for  stamp  duty  to  be  levied  thereon.  It  also  defines  the 
position  of  the  British  Government  as  regards  Colonial  indebtedness, 
and  provides  that  every  document  connected  with  stock  transactions 
shall  have  printed  upon  it  a  distinct  intimation  that  no  liability,  direct 
or  indirect,  is  incurred  by  the  British  Grovemment  in  respect  of  such 
stock,  unless  the  loan  is  under  Imperial  guarantee. 

Under  the  provisions  of  the  Colonial  Stock  Act,  1900,  trustees  are 
empowered  to  invest  in  Australasian  securities  after  certain  conditions 
have  been  complied  with,  and  these  conditions  were  proclaimed  in  the 
London  Gazette  of  6  th  September,  1901. 

The  difference  between  registered  and  inscribed  stock  is  practically 
smalL  Transactions  under  the  former  head  are  confined  to  a  few  old 
funded  stock  loans.  Debentures  and  inscribed  stock  form  the  principal 
classes  of  securities,  and,  as  previously  pointed  out,  the  debenture  form 
is  rapidly  giving  way  to  inscription.  Debenture  coupons  are,  like 
ordinary  scrip,  negotiable  by  bearer,  and  are  liable  to  the  risk  of 
forgery.  By  inscription  the  possibilities  of  fraud  in  transfer  are  mini- 
mised, as  the  stock  is  inscribed  in  the  books  of  the  bank,  and  transfer- 
able therein  by  the  stock-holders  personally  or  by  their  attorneys, 
without  the  issue  of  certificates  of  stock.  In  the  case  of  registered 
stock,  certiBcates  are  issued  transferable  by  deed. 

The  practice  of  issuing  Treasury  bills,  either  in  anticipation  of  or  to  make 
good  deficiencies  in  revenue,  obtains  in  each  state,  and,  as  previously 
explained,  is  an  old-established  custom ;  but  Treasury  bills  have  been  made 
to  serve  another  purpose,  and  money  has  been  raised  by  their  sale  to 
meet  certain  obligations  for  public  works.  This  is  an  innovation  which 
could  not  well  be  avoided  in  the  disturbed  markets  of  the  last  few  years. 
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The  bills  are  m  reality^  ordi&axy  loans  with  ^ort  oorraieies^  and  cmnj 
generally  a  higher  rate  of  int^pest  than  issoea  of  the  ftmded  dskt.  11» 
onsatis^torj  state  of  Australasian  finance  doee  not  allow  of  the  ahack/k^ 
redemption  of  these  bills  ;  consequently  they  will  either  h&ve  to  be 
renewed  or  converted  into  stock,  an  operation  whidi  wiU  entail  am 
additional  expenditure  to  the  charges  of  first  negotiation.  The  New 
Zealand  Treasury  bills  are  issued  direct  by  the  Treasnty  at  par,  and  tibe 
expenses  of  negotiation  are  small.  The  billa  are  usually  redcc—cjd 
during  the  year  of  issue,  and  for  this  reason  they  have  net  been  ineloded 
with  or  considered  as  part  of  the  public  debt  of  New  Zealand,  though 
in  the  case  of  the  other  states  Treasury  bills  have  been  so  indudeiL 


CONVBBSIOK  AND  COHSOUBATIOK  OF   LOANB. 

Conversion  and  consc^dation  as  a^plBed  to  loans  are  not  intercfaaage* 
able  terms,  but  represent  two  distinct  transactions  in  so  far  r^ted  that 
without  conversion  consolidation  would  be  impractkalde.  All  tiie 
states  are  systematically  converting  their  old  loans  into  inscribed 
stock,  and  by  so  doing  they  are  taking  a  step  towards  consolidatuHH* 
Since  the  Consolidated  Stock  Act  was  passed  in  1877,  New  Zeaiaad 
has  been  engaged  in  converting  its  old  loans  into  inscribed  stocky  and 
consolidating  the  whole  debt  by  adopting  three  uniform  interest  rates  of 
4,  3^,  and  3  per  cent,  and  fixing  the  dates  of  maturity  at  1929, 1940,  and 
1945  respectively.  The  transactions  in  conversion  and  consolidation  i^ 
New  Zealand  from  1877  to  31st  March,  1903,  were  as  stated  below. 
In  addition  to  the  transactions  shown,  old  debentures  to  Hhe  amount  of 
£6,225,500  were  converted  into  short-dated  debentures  under  the  1884 
Consolidated  Stock  Act,  pending  subsequent  conversion  into  inscribed 
stock ;  of  these  short-dated  debentures,  £4,257,700  have  since  beeik 
converted  into  4  per  cent,  stock,  and  are  included  in  the  £19,724,400 
shown  below.  The  amount  of  these  debentures  outstanding  on  3l8t 
March,  1903,  was  £1,967,800  :— 


Amount  of  dd 

Additional 
Capital  added  to 

Principal 

by  Conversion 

or  Consolidation. 

New  Stock  fnaed. 

Converted 

Nominal  Bate  of 
Interest 

Amount 

DateofMataKity. 

£ 
19,724,400 
5,720,660 
3,919,332 

£ 
l,600i902 
440.617 
68,685 

4  per  cent. 
3        „ 

£ 
21,325,302 
6,161,167 
3,987,997 

1929 
1940 
1945 

The  loading  of  the  principal  hf  conversion  appears  heavy ;  but  'N^m 
Zealand  was  saddled  with  a  number  of  small  loans,  mndi  after  the  tnfpe 
of  municipal  borrowings,  which  it  was  most  desirable  siumld'be  «o]^ 
solidated  without  delay,  and  some  sacrifice  was  made  to  acoompliah  i^»; 
besides,  the  compensation^  obtained  in  a  lower  rate  of  interest  muBt  be 
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set  against  the  increased  capital.  The  anntial  saving  in  interest  on  the 
amount  converted  to  the  3l8t  March,  1903,  is  stated  as  £203,658,  viz., 
£102,114  on  the  4  per  cent.,  £59,262  on  the  3^  per  cent,  and  £42,282 
on  the  3  per  cent,  stock.  All  conversions  into  short-dated  debentures 
took  place  at  par,  the  saving  in  interest  thereby  amounting  to  £7,990 
annoally,  in  addition  to  the  £203,658  shown  above.  The  subject  of  the 
New  Zealand  conversion  is  a  large  one,  and  inquirers  should  c<Hi8ult  the 
publications  of  the  Government  of  that  colony,  which  give  details  that 
would  hardly  be  in  place  in  a  volxune  such  as  this. 

In  Victoria  the  4  per  oeat.  stock  floated  in  Melbourne  to  the  amount 
of  £2,089,613  was  converted  during  1898-9  into  3  per  cent,  stock,  with 
the  exception  of  £120,062  subsequently  redeemed.  The  saving  in 
intereiB^  by  the  conversion  is  £19,696. 


Ljltb  Issues  or  Loans  and  Treasubt  Bills. 

As  late  as  the  year  1890  the  states  could  borrow  in  London  on 
very  favourable  terms,  but  in  the  year  named  the  conditions  were  no 
longer  satisfactory.  This  change  had  for  its  immediate  cause  a  condition 
of  things  not  of  Australasia's  own  creation,  the  Baring  foilure  and  the 
Argentine  crisis  being  primarily  responsible  for  the  stoppage  of  Aus- 
tcttJaBian  credit;  but  there  is  no  reasonable  ground  fbr  supposing 
tdukt  if  die  Baring  failure  had  not  taken  place  the  London  markets 
would  have  been  much  longer  open  to  the  Australasian  states.  The 
Treasurers  of  the  various  provinces  were  entirely  unprepared  for  thi» 
revulmon  in  credit.  They  were  committed  to  engagements  for  the  con- 
struction of  public  works  which  they  could  not  terminate ;  contracts 
had  been  entered  into  for  large  sums  on  the  assumption  that  funds 
would  be  available ;  besides  this,  no  preparatious  had  been  made  to  meet 
debentures  falling  due  in  a  short  time.  The  sudden  stoppage  of  credit 
greatly  embarraMed  the  Governments,  and  most  of  die  states  had 
recourse  to  Treasury  bills  to  enable  them  to  adjust  their  finances  to 
the  altered  circumstances.  The  amounts  received  from  the  sale  of  these 
bills  were  devoted  to  meeting  loans  maturing,  and  providing  funds  for 
public  works  already  contracted  for.  Prying  necessities  and  the- 
improved  condition  of  the  London  market  encouraged  several  of  the 
states  during  1893  and  1894  to  place  ordinary  loan  issues,  which  were 
successfully  negotiated ;  and  the  proeeeds  of  these  loans  relieved  the 
liabilities  on  matured  Treasury  bills  and  eurrent  obligations.  In 
1895  the  credit  of  the  Australasiaa  states  was  fully  re-established  in 
London. 

Ifew  South  WcUeA—ln  1892  aaid  1893  the  Treasury  had  authority  to 
issue  £3,000,000  of  4  per  cent,  funded  stock  at  a  minimum  price  of  par. 
Up  to  the  30th  June,  1902,  £2,549,350  had  been  disposed  of,  leaving 
itook  to  the  amount  of  £450,650  yet  to  be  raised^  the  cost  of  the  issue* 
being  practically  nil. 
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The  Loan  Acta  58  Vic.  No.  14,  59  Vic.  No.  6,  60  Vic.  No.  32,  61 
Vic.  No.  43,  62  Vic  No.  36,  and  63  Via  No.  42,  passed  in  1894.  1895, 
1896,  1897,  1898,  and  1899  respectively,  provided  for  the  establishment 
of  other  local  stocks.  The  stocks  under  the  first-mentioned  Act 
are  known  as  New  South  Wales  1924  Stock  and  Funded  Stock,  the 
latter  running  pan  pctssu  with  the  stock  floated  under  56  Vic.  No.  1, 
the  amounts  outstanding;  on  30th  June,  1903,  being  £198,065  and 
£863,947  respectively ;  the  stocks  under  the  1895  Act  are  known  as 
New  South  Wales  1925  Stock  and  Funded  Stock,  the  latter  also  being 
subject  to  the  same  conditions  as  that  floated  under  56  Via  No.  1 
(Funded  Stock  Act  of  1892).  The  amounts  outstanding  on  the  30th 
June,  1903,  were  £222,255  and  £1,332,945  respectively.  The  stocks 
under  the  1896  Act  are  known  as  New  South  Wales  1927  Stock  and 
Funded  Stock,  and  are  subject  to  conditions  similar  to  those  imposed 
in  respect  of  the  issues  under  the  1894  and  1895  Acts.  Up  to  the 
30th  June,  1903,  sales  of  funded  stock  had  been  eflected  to  the  extent  of 
£1,802,810.  The  rate  of  interest  on  the  stock  is  3  per  cent.,  and  the 
date  of  maturity,  1912.  The  stocks  under  the  1897  Act  are  known 
as  New  South  Wales  1928  Stock  and  Funded  Stock,  and  are  issued 
under  the  same  conditions  as  those  already  referred  to.  The  amount  of 
funded  stock  sold  to  30th  June,  1903,  was  £1,241,299,  the  rate  being 
3^  per  cent.,  and  the  date  of  maturity,  1912.  The  only  expense 
attached  to  the  issues  was  a  small  amount  for  brokerage.  The  8to(^ 
under  the  1898  Act  are  known  as  New  South  Wales  1929  Stock  and 
Funded  Stock,  and  are  issued  under  similar  conditions  to  those  already 
adverted  to.  The  amount  of  funded  stock  sold  to  30th  June,  1903, 
was  £1,500,000,  the  rate  being  3J  per  cent,  and  the  date  of  maturity 
1912.  No  expense  was  attached  to  the  issue.  Provision  has  been 
made  for  sinking  funds  to  liquidate  certain  portions  of  the  loans 
expended  on  works  of  an  unproductive  character.  With  regard 
to  the  loan  authorised  under  the  Loan  Act  1899,  it  mast  be 
mentioned  that  no  sales  have  yet  taken  place  under  that  Act,  bat  the 
annual  instalment  for  the  Sinking  Fund  has  been  appropriated  each  year. 

The  Loan  Act  of  1899  gave  authority  for  the  local  issue  of  £500,000 
inscribed  stock  at  3  per  cent.,  and  maturing  in  1919,  for  the  purpose 
of  making  advances  to  settlers.  Under  the  Advances  to  Settlers 
(Amendment)  Act,  No.  106  of  1902,  the  issue  was  increased  to 
£1,000,000.  Of  this  stock,  £365,050  were  issued  to  the  30th  June, 
1903.  As  in  the  case  of  the  4  per  cent,  funded  stock,  the  only 
expense  in  connection  with  the  later  local  issues  of  funded  and 
inscribed  stock  was  a  small  amount  of  brokerage. 

In  October,  1893,  an  inscribed  stock  loan  of  £2,500,000  was  floated 
in  London,  the  rate  of  interest  being  4  per  cent.,  and  the  currency  forty 
years.  The  minimum  price  was  fixed  at  98i,  and  the  average  price 
realised  was  £100  lis.  lO^d.  The  rate  paid  by  the  Qovemment, 
allowing  for  redemption  at  par  on  maturity,  was  £4  3s.  O^d. ;  while 
the  return  to  investors  was  £4  Is.  8Jd. 
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During  1894  several  small  5  per  cent,  loans  matured,  amounting  in 
the  aggregate  to  £832,000.  In  September  of  that  year  a  3^  per  cent 
covering  loan  was  successfully  issued,  the  average  price  realist  on  the 
gross  proceeds  being  £101  15s.,  which  is  reduced  to  £99  138.  6d.  if 
allowance  be  made  for  accrued  interest  and  charges.  Ihe  rate  paid  by 
the  Grovemment  is  £3  10s.  lid.  per  cent,  and  the  interest  yielded  to 
investors,  £3  9s.  4^d.  The  loan  was  subscribed  over  live-fold,  the 
amount  tendered  being  £4,268,000. 

In  October,  1895,  an  inscribed  stock  loan  for  £4,000^000  vas  floated, 
the  rate  of  interest  being  3  per  cent,  and  the  currency  forty  years. 
The  minimum  price  was  fixed  at  94,  and  the  gross  proceeds  averaged 
£96  18s.  3d.  The  next  flotation  on  the  London  market  took  place  in 
January,  1898,  when  a  loan  of  £1,500,000,  bearing  interest  at  3  per 
cent.,  with  a  minimum  of  99,  was  successfully  floated,  the  gross  proceeds 
being  £1,506,269.  The  actual  rate  paid  by  the  Government  was 
£3  Is.  6d.,  and  the  yield  to  investors,  allowing  for  redemption  at  par, 
was  £3  Os.  4^d. 

In  September,  1901,  stock  to  the  amountof  £4,000,000  was  authorised 
to  be  raised  for  the  purpose  of  resuming  wharfs  and  other  premises  and 
services  generally.  The  loan  was  negotiated  at  94,  the  nominal  rate 
being  3  per  cent,  and  the  due  date  1935.  The  actual  cost  to  the 
Government  was  £3  98.  per  cent.,  while  the  yield  to  investors  was 
£3  58.  lOd.  In  May,  1902,  a  3  per  cent  loan  of  £3,000,000  was 
placed  in  London  at  a  fixed  price  of  94^,  the  total  applications  being 
£35,420,000.  The  gross  proceeds  amounted  to  £2,835,000,  and  the 
net  proceeds  available  for  expenditure,  after  allowing  for  accrued 
interest,  underwriting,  and  other  expenses,  were  £2,727,191,  or 
£90  18s.  l^d.  per  £100.  The  actual  rate  per  cent,  payable  by  the 
Government,  allowing  for  redemption  at  par  on  maturity,  is  £3  8s.  7d. 
per  £100,  and  the  yield  to  investors  £3  6s.  1^. 

In  1895  authority  was  given  to  issue  Treasury  bills  to  the  amount  of 
£1,174,700  to  cover  the  accumulated  deficiencies  in  revenue  on  the 
30th  June  of  that  year.  The  rate  of  interest  allowed  is  3  per  cent., 
and  a  sum  of  £150,000  is  set  aside  annually  for  the  repayment  of  the 
debt,  together  with  the  Treasury  bills  issued  under  the  Act  of  1889. 

In  1899  the  London  market  was  practically  closed  to  the  state 
government,  chiefly  on  account  of  the  South  African  war  ;  and,  as 
money  was  urgently  required  to  complete  existing  contracts,  and  to 
provide  for  urgent  works,  authority  was  obtained  under  Act  63  Vic. 
No,  46  for  the  issue  of  short-dated  Treasury  bills  to  the  amount  of 
£4,000,000.  The  first  instaUnent,  viz.,  £1,000,000  at  4  per  cent,  was 
n^otiated  in  London,  the  net  proceeds  realising  £99  12s.  per  £100 — 
the  cost  to  the  Government  being  £4  98. 1 1  |d.,  and  the  yield  to  investors 
£4  68.  0  Jd.  The  second  instalment,  amounting  to  £500,000,  was  placed 
locally  at  3J  per  cent,  the  net  average  price  realised  being  10014  per 
£100.     The  actual  cost  to  the  Government  was  £3  lOs.  7^d.,  and 
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the  yield  to  investors  £3  9s.  Gd,  During  1900-1  three  iostalments 
of  £500,000  each  at  3^  per  cent,  were  sold  at  the  Treasury  in  Qfdnef^ 
The  net  averages  per  £100  were  9992,  99-71,  and  99-37  reepectivvlis 
and  the  corresponding  amounts  paid  by  the  Qovernment  vrtrt 
£3  10s.  llfd.,  £3  lis.  9|d.,  and  £3  13s.  3^.,  the  yield  to  investon 
being  £3  10s.  3^.,  £3  lis.  4^d.,  and  £3  13s.  9d.  respeotiv^y.  The 
balance,  viz.,  £1,000,000,  was  floated  in  London  at  4  per  c^it.,  the  net 
price  per  £100  being  98*63 — the  cost  to  Government,  £4  8«»  Id.,  and 
the  actual  yield  to  invoHtors,  £4  6s.  Id.  During  1901  Treasury  bills  to 
the  amount  o£  £755,179  were  issued  to  cover  deficiencies  in  rev€Jiae  to 
the  30th  Juue,  1902,  exclusive  of  the  debit  baJajice  of  the  CoDBolidatod 
Revenue  Fuud.  The  rate  allowed  is  3  per  cent,  and  the  bills  are 
repayable  by  annual  instalments  of  £100,000.  During  the  year 
ended  30th  June,  1903,  Treasury  bills  for  public  works  were  issued  in 
London,  under  the  authority  of  2.  Edw.  Vil  No.  94  for  £1,000,000, 
£600,000  and  £200,000,  carrying  inteifest  at  the  rate  of  4  per  cent, 
redeemable  in  1907.  After  allowing  for  charges  of  npgotiatioii,  l^enet 
amount  raised  in  each  ease  was  £996,250,  £697,750,  and  £197,750,  or 
a  net  price  per  £100  in  relation  of  the  first  two  of  99*63,  and  in  the 
last  98-88.  Under  the  same  authority  Treasury  bills  were  issued  locally 
to  the  amount  of  £175,000  with  interest  at  the  rate  of  4  per  cent., 
£75,000  being  redeemable  in  1907,  and  £100,000  in  1909 ;  no  expense 
was  attached  to  these  issues. 

Victoria^ — An  inscribed  stock  loan  of  £2,107,000  was  floated  in 
London  in  October,  1893,  the  rate  of  interest  being  4  ]ier  cent.,  and 
the  date  of  maturity  between  1911  and  1926,  at  the  option  of  the 
Government  on  due  notice  being  given.  A  3  per  cent,  inscribed  stock 
loan  of  £1,600,000  was  floated  in  London  in  February,  1899 — ^<i» 
minimum  price  fixed  being  £95.  The  gross  proceeds  aHioanted  to 
£1,522,835,  and  the  net  proceeds  to  £1,491,355,  or  to  £93  48.  2d.  per 
£100.  The  date  of  maturity  is  from  1929  to  1949.  Four  per  cent 
debentures  were  also  disposed  of  locally  from  March,  1893,  to  June, 
1903,  to  the  amotint  of  £746,795,  and  3  per  cent,  debentures,  amounting 
to  £1,063,000,  had  been  sold  in  Melbourne  to  the  same  date. 

During  1896  an  Act  was  passed  providing  for  the  conversion  of  the 
4  per  cent,  stocks  on  the  Melbourne  register  into  a  3  per  cent,  stock. 
The  amount  of  4  per  cent,  stock  sold  from  January,  1895,  to  June, 
1903,  was  £249,130,  holders  of  which  have  availed  themselves  of  the 
privilege  of  conversion.  The  amount  of  new  3  per  cent,  stock  sold  under 
the  Conversion  Act  to  SOth  June,  1903,  was  £2,290,482. 

In  December,  1898,  and  December,  1901,  Acts  were  passed  providr 
ing  for  the  issue  of  lo(»tl  inscribed  stock  at  3  per  cent,  to  the  amoant 
of  £400,000,  and  on  the  30th  June,  1903.  the  total  sales  amounted  to 
£206,285.  Another  Act  for  the  same  purpose  became  law  in 
November,  1899,  the  amount  authorised  being  £500,000  at  3  per  cent, 
of  which^  £247,174  had  bemi^sold  to  30th  June,  1903L 
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An  issue  of  4  per  cent.  Treasury  bills  in  aid  of  revenue  to  the  amount 
of  ^1,250,000  was  authorised  iu  1893 ;  in  1898,  however,  the  amount 
was  reduced  to  £250,000.  The  amount  sold  to  30th  June,  1903,  was 
^250,000,  of  which  £150,000  have  been  redeemed. 

In  September,  1896,  authority  was  given  for  the  issue  of  £375,000 
Treasury  bills  for  public  works  and  services.  The  amount  sold  to  the 
30th  June,  1903,  was  £375,000,  bearing  interest  at  3J  per  cent.,  and 
repayable  in  annual  -instalments  of  £25,000  each.  The  total  amount  of 
Treasury  bills  outstanding  under  this  Act  on  the  30th  June,  1903,  was 
je250,000. 

A  further  issue  of  £1,000,000  Treasury  bills  was  authorised  in 
December,  1898,  and,  to  the  30th,  June,  1903,  bills  to  the  amount  of 
JB500,000  were  sold  locally  at  3i  per  cent,  interest,  and  to  the  amount 
of  £500,000  at  4  per  cent,  interest  in  London.  These  bills  were 
converted  into  stock  in  January,  1903,  carrying  interest  at  the  rate  of 
3  per  cent.  The  total  amount  of  Treasury  bills  outstanding  on  30th 
June,  1903,  was  £1,050,000. 

On  the,  22nd  March,  1901,  a  loan  of  £3,000,000  at  3  per  cent,  was 
floated  in  London  ior  conversion  purposes,  the  price  being  fixed  at  93^. 
The  expenses  were  increased  by  a  charge  of  IJ  per  cent,  for  under- 
writing, and,  consequently,  the  net  proceeds  realised  only  £89  17s.  3d. 
per  £100.  Debentures  to  the  amount  of  £500,000  at  3  per  cent,  were 
disposed  of  locally  on  the  2Ut  August,  1900,  realising  £96  lOs.  5d.  per 
XlOO,  and  a  further  instalment  of  £500,000,  sold  on  4th  June,  1901, 
realised  £96  8s.  Id,  per  £100.  Local  3  per  cent,  inscribed  stock, 
amounting  to  £86,833,  was  also  taken  up  during  1900-1,  at  par  or  a 
slight  premium. 

To  meet  £5,000,000  debentures  at  4^  per  cent,  falling  due  on  1st 
Januavy,  1904,  arrangements  were  made  in  London  during  October, 
1903,  for  their  conversion.  The  present  holders  of  the  maturing 
cbbenturea  were  offered  the  following  options,  viz.: — (1)  £108  (i 
3^  p^  cent  inscribed  stock,  due  1929-49,  at  the  Government's  option, 
acceptors  to  retain  the  interest  coupons  on  the  4^  per  cent,  debentures 
due  on  1st  January,  1904,  and  equal  to  2^  per  cent,  while  the  new 
3 J  per  cents,  will  carry  interest  as  from  1st  October,  1903 ;  (2)  for 
every  £100  of  4^  per  cent,  debentures,  £100  in  Treasury  bills,  bearing 
interest  at  4  per  cent  and  maturing  on  Ist  July,  1906,  acceptors  to  be 
paid  25s.  per  cent  in  cash,  and  have  the  option,  up  to  31st  December, 
1905,  of  converting  into  3^  per  cent  inscribed  stock,  due  1929-49,  at 
par,  six  months'  interest  to  be  paid  on  the  Treasury  bills  on  1st  July, 
1904.  At  latest  advices  about  £3,500,000  were  converted  on  the 
t&cms.  The  balance  of  £1,598,000  was  offered  to  the  public,  with  the 
<^tiott  of  taking  3^  per  cent,  stock  at  £92  12s.  6d.,  or  4  per  cent 
TWsury  bonds  at  £98  15s.  On  the  date  on  which  the  applications 
were  opeoBsd  (14th  November),  about  £250,000  were  taken  up  by  the 
pubhc,  the  balance,  £1,350,000,  being  taken  by  the  underwriters. 
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Queensland^  in  January,  1893,  placed  a  3|  per  cent  loan  of  XI,  182,400 
on  the  London  market,  the  average  price  obtained  being  £88  lis.  0^ 
The  charges  were  heavier  than  usual,  as  the  loan  was  underwritten  at 
the  rate  of  1  per  cent. 

In  June,  1895,  another  3^  per  cent  loan  for  £1,250,000,  with  & 
currency  of  fifty  years,  was  placed  on  the  market.  The  gross  price 
obtained  was  £101  128.  7d.,  and  deducting  accrued  interest  the  Govern- 
ment received  about  £100  Os.  2d.  In  addition,  stock  to  the  amount 
of  £750,000  was  sold  locally,  the  net  proceeds  being  £743,750,  or 
£99  38.  4d.  per  £100. 

In  June,  1897,  a  3  per  cent  loan  for  £1,500,000,  repayable  in 
1947,  was  floated  in  London,  the  average  price  realised  being  £97  Is.  5d. 
Local  sales  of  3  per  cent,  stock  were  also  n^otiated  during  the  year, 
the  total  issued  being  £124,480,  which  was  sold  at  the  average  price 
obtained  in  London. 

In  July,  1898,  an  amount  of  £100,000  at  3  per  cent  was  sold  locally 
at  £97  Is.  5d.  per  £100,  and  in  December,  1899,  further  sales  to  the 
extent  of  £750,000,  also  at  3  per  cent,  took  place  at  an  average  of  97. 
In  July,  1900,  loans  amounting  to  £150,000  at  3  per  cent.,  and 
£1,400,000  at  the  same  rate,  were  floated  in  Brisbane  and  London 
respectively,  the  average  prices  realised  being  £97  for  the  former 
issue,  and  £94  Os.  2d.  for  the  latter.  The  expenses  of  the  London 
issue  were  largely  increased  owing  to  an  underwriting  commission  erf 
\\  per  cent.  In  1900,  further  sales  to  the  amount  of  £2,374,213 
took  place,  £1,000,000  of  which  bearing  interest  at  3 J  per  cent 
was  sold  locally,  and  the  balance,  which  carries  3  per  cent.,  in  London. 
The  former  realised  £99  7s.  7|d.  (net)  per  £100,  and  the  hitter, 
£88  12s.  4d.  per  £100. 

Another  class  of  stock  was  authorised  in  1895,  viz..  Government 
Savings  Bank  Stock.  The  object  of  the  establishment  of  this  class  of 
security  was  to  enable  depositors  of  over  £200  to  earn  interest  on  sudi 
excess.  On  the  30th  June,  1903,  the  amount  outstanding  was 
£1,082,020,  of  which  £991,330  is  bearing  interest  at  3^  per  cent,  and 
£90,690  at  3  per  cent 

During  1893  three  issues  of  Treasury  bills  were  placed  locally,  viz., 
£222,500  in  January,  £5,000  in  April,  and  £11,000  in  December.  The 
rate  of  interest  was  4  per  cent,  and  the  bills  have  been  redeemed.  In 
January,  1894,  bills  to  the  amount  of  £1,000  were  also  disposed  of 
locally,  the  rate  being  the  same  as  for  the  previous  issues,  and  the 
date  of  redemption,  1903.  Bills  to  the  amount  of  £286,000,  which 
were  issued  during  1897-8,  under  the  1893  Act,  have  been  purchased 
with  the  proceeds  of  the  Savings  Bank  Stock.  Under  the  Treasury 
Bills  Act  of  1901,  authority  was  given  for  the  issue  of  bills  to  the 
amount  of  £530,000  to  cover  deficiencies  in  revenue.  The  rate  o£ 
interest  was  fixed  at  4  per  cent,  and  the  due  date  is  1912.  The 
total  amount  realised,  less  expenses,  was  £535,119,  or  £100  198.  5d 
per  £100. 
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Under  the  Treasury  Bills  Act  of  1902,  authority  was  given  for  the 
issue  of  bills  to  the  amount  of  £600,000  to  cover  deficiencies  in  revenue. 
The  rate  of  inter^t  was  determined  at  4  per  cent.,  and  the  due  date  is 
1913.  The  total  amount  realised,  less  expenses,  was  jC603,826,  or 
XI 00  12s.  9d.  per  £100. 

South  Australia, — In  1893  a  small  loan  of  £125,000,  being  portion  of 
the  1890  loan  of  £1,532,900,  was  floated  in  London.  The  rate  of  interest 
is  3i  per  cent,  and  the  loan  is  redeemable  in  -1939.  An  instalment 
of  the  £1,013,279  loan  of  1892  was  placed  in  Adelaide  in  February, 
1894.  The  amount  of  the  issue  was  £200,000,  the  price  realised  per 
£100  being  £92.  The  rate  of  interest  is  ^  per  cent.  In  June,  1895, 
a  further  issue  of  £311,000  was  floated  in  Adelaide.  In  February, 
1896,  a  loan  of  £839,500  was  issued  in  London,  bearing  interest  at  3 
per  cent.,  and  redeemable  in  1926.  The  net  proceeds,  after  allowing  for 
charges  and  accrued  interest,  amounted  to  £800,406,  or  £95  6s.  lOd. 
per  cent.  In  May,  1897,  the  first  of  a  number  of  loans  under  the 
"Consolidated  Stock  Act  "was  floated  in  London,  amounting  to  £500,000. 
Further  issues  took  place  in  Adelaide  for  £295,835  and  £606,800  ;  in 
London  and  Adelaide,  for  £1,500,000  ;  and  in  Adelaide,  for  £249,075. 
Of  the  last  issue,  £36,000  were  sold  at  par,  on  condition  of  being  placed 
on  the  London  register,  while  the  balance  realised  £98  17s.  3d.  per 
cent.  The  first  issue  of  £500,000  was  sold  for  £94  7s.  4d. ;  the 
£295,835  for  £99  18s.  8d. ;  the  £606,800,  for  £98  38.  9d. ;  and  the 
£1,500,000,  for  £94  178.  lOJd.  per  cent.  The  total  issues  under  the 
"Consolidated  Stock  Act"  to  the  30th  June,  1903,  amounted  to 
£5,094,245.  All  these  loans  bear  interest  at  the  rate  of  3  per  cent., 
and  mature  in  1916.  On  the  4th  April,  1900,  an  issue  of  £1,000,000 
at  3  per  cent,  was  floated  in  London,  being  part  of  the  loan  authorised 
under  the  "Public  Purposes  Loan  Act  of  1898,"  the  minimum  price 
being  fixed  at  94 J.  The  net  proceeds,  after  allowing  for  charges, 
amounted  to  £92  3s.  l|d.  per  £100.  During  1899-1900,  stock 
to  the  amount  of  £518,970  was  disposed  of  in  Adelaide,  the  net 
price  realised  being  £95  7s.  lid.,  while  in  1900-1,  further  local  sales, 
amounting  to  £384,325,  were  effected  at  an  average  price  of  £94  7s.  6|d. 
These  issues  bear  the  same  rate,  and  are  redeemable  on  the  same 
date,  as  the  former  consolidated  stock  loans.  During  1901-2,  a 
small  parcel  of  £64,240  was  sold  locally  at  £95  6s.  lOd.,  and  in  1902-3 
£3,600  at  about  £92. 

In  June,  1892,  Treasury  bills  were  issued  to  the  amount  of 
£319,225  with  interest  at  the  rate  of  £4  lis.  3d.  per  cent.,  and 
payable  in  five  years;  and  in  March  and  July,  1893,  further  issues 
of  £250,000  each  were  made  bearing  the  same  rate;  the  bills  have 
all  been  redeemed. 

In  order  to  liquidate  the  debt  due  by  the  Northern  Territory  to  South 
Australia  proper,  authority  was  obtained  in  1901  to  issue  Treasury  bills 
to  the  amount  of  £849,500  at  3^  per  cent.     The  whole  of  the  bills  were 
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floated  at  par,  and,  with  the  exception  of  J&2OO,0M  8»ld  in  London, 
were  negotiated  locally. 

During  the  year  ended  30th  June,  1903,  it  beoame  aeeessaiy  to  iffioe 
Treasury  bills  to  liquidate  the  deficit  of  the  previovg  year,  and  to 
provide  funds  for  carrying  on  works  in  progress  without  app^ding  to 
the  London  money  market,  which  was  not  in  a  favourable  coiMiition. 
An  issue  of  Treasury  bills,  in  aid  of  revenue,  to  the  amounted  J&238,d50 
was  made,  the  expenses  in  connection  with  which  totalled  <£607.  The 
bills  were  for  periods  extending  from  two  to  sev^i  years,  carryii^ 
interest  at  the  rate  of  dj^  per  cent*  Other  bills,  to  aid  the  loan  fund, 
were  issued  to  the  extent  of  J&367,775,  the  total  expense  attached  ti> 
which  was  £2,568.  The  bills  have  a  currency  of  frem  two  to  five 
years,  and  carry  interest  at  the  rate  of  3^  per  cent. 

Western  AvstralicL^ln  June,  1894,  a  loan  of  £540,000,  at  4  per 
cent.,  was  floated  in  London  at  a  minimum,  of  102,  the  average  piioe 
realised  being  £103  B&  Id.  In  May,  1895,  the  state  floated  a  3^  per 
cent  loan  of  £750,000,  having  a  forty  years'  currency,  but  redemnafale 
frem  1915  on  twelve  months'  notice  being  given.  The  minimum  i»ioe 
was  fixed  at  99,  and  the  average  obtauned  was  £103  Is.  5d.,  or,  dedacting 
accrued  interest,  £101  9s.  2d. 

In  May,  1896,  Western  Australia,  following  the  example  of  Xev 
Zealand  and  New  South  Wales,  placed  on  the  market  a  3  per  oent. 
loan  for  £750,000,  having  a  currency  until  1935,  but  rede^xiable 
frcHn  1915  on  twelve  months'  notice  being  given.  A  sinking  fond 
is  to  be  established  in  connection  with  this  loan,  commencing  three 
years  after  flotation,  the  contribution  being  1  per  cent,  per  ft-nnnynt 
The  gross  price  obtained  was  £100  IBs.  8d.,  and  the  aocmed 
interest  amounted  to  about  7s.  6d.,  so  that  the  Government  obtained 
£100  9s.  2d.  This  is  the  cheapest  loan  yet  floated  by  any  of  the 
Australasian  states. 

In.  May,  1897,  an  issue  of  £1,000,000  was  floated  in  London, 
the  minimum  price  being  fixed  at  95,  and  the  rate  of  intonest 
3  per  cent.  The  loan  is  redeemable  in  1935,  and  the  net  prooeeds 
per  £100,  after  allowing  for  charges  and  accrued  int^^st,  amounted 
to £93  8s.  lid. 

In  January,  1898,  an  issue^  of  £1,000,000  was  placed  in  London, 
being  the  first  instalment  under  the  Coolgardie  Gold-fields  Water  Supply 
Loan  Act,  the  minimum  price  being  fixed  at  £95,  and  the  rate  of  interest 
3  per  cent.  For  this,  applications  to  the  amount  of  £2,891,250  were 
received.  The  loan  matures  in  1927,  and  the  net  proceeds  were 
£94  15s.  3d  per  £100. 

In  July,  1898,  a  further  issue  of  £1,000,000  was  floated  in  London,, 
being  the  second  instalment  under  the  Loans  Act  of  1896,  the  minimum 
price  being  fixed  at  £94,  and  the  rate  of  interest  3  per  cent.  At  the 
public  tendering  only  £550,000  were  offered,  which  brought  an  average 
price  of  £94  3s.  4d.  The  balance  was  sold  afterwards  at  the  minimum, 
which  brought  the  average  down  to  £94  ]&  lOd.  per  cent.     The  loaa 
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is  redeemable  in  1955,  and  the  net  proceeds  iper  £100  amoanted  to 
£91  108.  4d. 

In  March,  1900,  another  issue  of  £1^000,000  was  floated  in  London, 
the  minimum  price  being  fixed  at  £93^,  and  the  rate  of  interest  3  per 
oent.  The  anoount  o^red  was  £1,570,000,  and  the  average  price 
obtained  was  £93  12&  &|d.  per  cent.,  while  the  net  proceeds  per  £100^ 
after  deducting  accrued  interest  and  expenses,  came  to  £89  13s.  2d.  In 
.November,  1900,  loans  to  the  amount  of  £880,000  were  negotiated, 
the  rate  of  interest  being  raised  to  3  J  per  cent.  The  net  proceeds  per 
£100  were  £96^  88.  M,  and  the  rate  paid  by  tlie  Grovernment,  allowing  for 
redemption  at  par  at  the  latest  date  at  maturity  (1935)  was  £3  13s.  8d.y 
while  the  corresponding  yield  to  original  investors  was  £3  lis. 

During  the  year  ended  30th  June^  1903,  loaoa  aggregating  £722,38^ 
were  floated  loeaUy,  but  bo  partiealars  in  connection  with  them  are 
yet  avail  ble. 

The  government  has  authority  to  issue  Treasury  bills,  but  there  were 
no  biUs  outstanding  on  the  30th  June,  1903. 

Tasmcmiay  in  March,  1893,  issued  a  3^per  cent  loan  of  £800, 000^ 
which  was  part  of  the  £2^00,000  authorised  in  December,  1892.  The 
lo«n  was  only  a  partial  success,  £600,000  being  taken  up  and  the  balance 
withdrawn.  The  average  price  realised  per  £100  was  £92  2s.  2d)  In 
1894  a  loan  of  £1,000,000  was  negotiated  in  London,  the  rate  of  interest 
being  4  per  cent.,  and  the  date  of  maturity  between  1920  and  1940,  at 
the  option  of  the  (^overam^it  on  12  months'  notice  being  given.  The 
average  amount  realised  per  £100  was  £101  4s.  3d.  In  February, 
1895,  a  3^  per  cent,  loan  of  £750,000  was  floated,  redeemable  in  1940, 
or  from  1920  on  12  months'  notice  being  given.  The  price  realised 
was  £98  6s.  Id.  In  1901^  stock  to  the  amount  of  £450,000  was  sold  in 
London,  being  the  flrst  3  per  cent,  loan  placed  there.  The  amount 
realised  averaged  92  per  £100,  but  no  other  particulars  are  available. 

In  1895  authority  was  given  for  the  issue  of  £250,000  *^  local  inscribed 
stock  "  to  cover  deficiencies  in  revenue,  and  in  1896  and  1897  further 
sums  of  £250,000  in  each  year,  and  a  sum  of  £100,000  in  1898,  were 
authcnrised.  Prior  to  the  passing  of  the  Appropriation  Act  of  1899  the 
whole  of  the  local  inscribed  stock  hitherto  raised  in  the  state  waa 
placed  in  the  Treasury  books  to  an  account  for  stock  raised  temporarily 
in  aid  of  Consolidated  Revenue  ;  but  as  the  amount  raised  was  far  in 
excess  of  revenue  requirements,  and  was  largely  being  used  to  meet 
exp^iditure  on  loans  and  public  works  accounts,  whidi  had  not  others 
wise  been  provided  for^  a  traxxsfer  of  ihe  whole  of  the  local  inscribed 
stock  then  issued,  and  maturing  subsequently  to  the  year  1900,  was 
effected  by  that  enactment,  and  was  mat^d  as  an  addition  to  the  funded 
debt  of  the  state.  The  amount  so  treated  was  £510,747,  leaving  a 
sum  outstanding  on  the  31st  December,  1899,  of  £91,727,  which  haa 
been  duly  paid  oSff. 

Local  inscribed  stock  for  general  purposes  was  sold  during  1900  i» 
the  amount  of  £270,258,  the  rate  of  interest  being  3  per  cent.,  while 
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during  1901,  £136,000  was  sold  at  3  per  cent,  £25,000  at  3J  per  cent, 
and  £252,000  at  3|  per  cent.  During  1902,  local  inscribe  stock  to 
to  the  amount  of  £302,719  was  sold,  but  no  particulars  are  availaUe 
in  respect  of  it. 

During  1894,  Treasury  bills  to  the  amount  of  £96,900  were  negotiated 
in  the  state,  viz.,  £40,500  at  4  per  cent,  and  £56,400  at  4J  per  cent., 
ihe  bills  having  a  currency  until  1899  and  1900  respectively.  Hie 
total  amount  of  Treasury  bills  floated  was  £215,000,  and  they  have 
been  all  redeemed. 

New  Zealand, — Under  the  amending  Consolidation  Act  of  1 884,  short- 
dated  debentures  are  issued  pending  the  sale  of  inscribed  stock  under  Uie 
Act  of  1877.  In  May,  1895,  New  Zealand  placed  a  loan  for £1,500,000 
on  the  market.  With  the  exception  of  some  New  South  Wales  Treasury 
bills,  this  was  the  first  3  per  cent,  loan  floated  by  any  of  the  Australasian 
colonies.  The  loan  has  a  currency  of  fifty  years,  and  the  minimum  price 
was  fixed  at  90.  The  average  gross  price  obtained  was  £94'  88.  9d., 
so  that,  after  deducting  accrued  interest,  the  Grovemment  obtained 
£93  14s.  6d. 

In  February,  1899,  a  further  issue  of  £1,000,000  was  placed  in 
London,  the  minimum  price  being  fixed  at  £96,  and  the  rate  of  interest 
3  per  cent.  For  this  stock  applications  to  the  amount  of  £3,027,500 
were  received.  The  loan  is  redeemable  in  1945,  and  the  average  price 
secured  was  £96  lis.  per  cent.  This  was  the  last  flotation  in  London 
till  November,  1901,  when  a  loan  of  £1,000,000  was  floated  at  3  per 
cent.  The  price  of  issue  was  £94  per  £100,  and  the  loan  was  under- 
written at  a  fee  of  £1  per  cent.  No  further  particulars  are  yet  avail- 
able. Debentures  and  stocks  have  been  sold  locally,  £500,000  being 
disposed  of  in  1900-1,  bearing  interest  at  4  per  cent.,  and  £250,000 
in  1901-2  at  the  same  rate  of  interest.  Authority  was  given  to  raise 
£1,750,000  under  "The  Aid  to  Public  Works  and  Land  Settlement 
Act  of  1902,"  and  £1,000,000  of  the  loan  so  authorised,  together  with 
£250,000  authorised  by  "The  Government  A.dvances  to  Settlers 
Extension  Act,  1901,''  was  placed  upon  the  London  market  in  February 
1903,  the  loan  carrying  3  per  cent  interest.  Complete  particulars  are 
not  yet  available,  but  it  would  appear  that  the  net  result  is  about 
£91*15  per  cent.  During  the  year  ended  31st  March,  1903,  under  the 
authority  of  "The  Aid  to  Public  Works  and  Land  Settlement  Act, 
1902,"  an  amount  of  £750,000,  and  a  sum  of  £338,700  under  "The 
Land  for  Settlements  Consolidation  Act,  1900,"  were  raised  locally; 
these  amounts  carry  interest  at  the  rate  of  4  per  cent. 

The  amount  of  Treasury  bills  outstanding  on  the  31st  March,  1902, 
was  £700,000  ;  the  issue  during  the  ensuing  twelve  months  amounted 
to  £1,400,000,  while  bills  representing  £1,400,000  were  paid  off",  leaving 
the  amount  outstanding  on  the  31st  March,  1903,  at  £700,000.  As, 
however,  allowance  is  made  for  these  at  the  end  of  the  financial  year 
when  carrying  forward  the  balance  of  the  Revenue  Accoimt,  the  liability 
is  practically  wiped  out 
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The  particulars  of  the  latest  issues  of  the  Funded  Debts  negotiated 
in  London  for  which  information  is  available  are  as  follow  : — 


state. 


Year 

of 
iMue. 


Tear 

of  Matu- 
rity. 


Komiiuk] — 


Inter- 
est. 


Amount 
of  Loon. 


Ket  Proceeds, 

less  charges 

and  accrued 

Interest. 


Total 


Per 
cent. 


Effective  annual 

Interest  per  £100 

sterling,  paid  by 

Government. 


Nominal 

Interest 

on  net 

Proceeds. 


Rate  paid, 
allowing 
for  re- 
demption 
at  par  on 
maturity. 


New  South  Wales.. 


Victoria. 


Queensland  , 


South  Australia . 


Western  Australia. . 


Tasmania  . 


New  Zealand 


1898 
1894 
1895 
1898 
1901 
1902 


1892 
1898 
1899 
1901 


1896 
1896 
1900 
1901 


1890-4 
1892-4 
1896 
1897 
1899 
1900 


1892 
1894 
1895 
1896 
1897 
1896 
1808 
1900 
1900 


1808 

1895 
1901 


1806 
1899 
1901 
1008 


1983 
1918 
1985 
1935 
1985 
1985 


1921-26 
1911-26 
192fl-#9 
1926-49 


1930 
1945 
1947 
1050 
1947 


1989 
1939 
1926 
1916 
1916 
1916 


1911-81 
1911-81 
1915-36 
1915-86 
1916-85 
1927 
1915-85 
1915-35 
1920-^ 


192(M0 
1920-40 


1946 
1946 
1945 


per 

cent. 

4 

I* 

8 
8 
8 


8i 

4 
8 
8 


8 
8 

? 

8 
8 
8 


4 
4 

? 

8 
8 
8 
8 
SI 


4 

I* 


£ 

£ 

£ 

2,440,649 
829,551 
8,804,573 
1,479,746 
8,644,918 
2,727,191 

97-62 
99-70 
9614 
98-65 
91-12 
90-91 

2,000,000 
2,107,000 
1,600,000 
8,000,000 

1,810,666 
1,999,733 
1,491,856 
2,695,875 

90-58 
94-91 
93-21 

89-86 

1,182,400 
1,260,000 
1,500,000 
1,400,000 
1,874,218 

1,014,162 
1,280,274 
1.484,122 
1,277,590 
1,217,790 

86-77 
98-42 
95-61 
91-26 
88-61 

1,682,900 

618,200 

889,500 

600,000 

1,500,000 

1,000,000 

1,417,457 
497,052 
800,406 
480,246 

1,890,084 
908,125 

92-47 
96-85 
95-84 
96-05 
92-67 
90-81 

400,000 

640,000 

750,000 

750,000 

1,000,000 

1,000,000 

1,000,000 

1,000,000 

880,000 

898,211 
644,964 
760,934 
744,542 
934,465 
947,610 
919,648 
896,583 
848,426 

98-80 
100-92 
101-46 
99-27 
93  45 
94-76 
91-96 
89-66 
96-41 

1,000,000 
750,000 
460,000 

994,912 
787,808 

99-49 
96-31 

1,600,000 
1,000,000 
1,000,000 
1,250,000 

1,894.117 
•988,375 

92-94 
98-34 

X  s.  d. 

4  2  91 

8  10  10 

3  8  61 

3  1  tl 

3  6  4 

8  6  6 


3  18  0 

4  5  li 
8  4  4 
8    7  8i 


4  2 
8  11 
8  8 
3  6 
8    8 


8  16    4| 
3  12  11 
3    8    5 
8    2  lU 
3    5    2} 
3    6    6} 


2  2} 

0  o| 

9  7 
0.10* 

4  8i 
8  4 

5  8 
7  5 

8  12  7 


4    1    2i 
3  11  10 


8    6    0| 
8    4    9 


£   s.  d. 


4 

8 

Oi 

8  10  11 

8 

4 

8» 

8 

1 

6 

3 

9 

0 

8 

8 

7 

8  19 

81 

4 

6 

0 

8 

5 

7 

8 

8 

8 

4    4    4^ 

8  11  10} 
8    8    7{ 


7    0 
9    4i 


8  17  9 

8  18  2i 

8    4  8} 

8    5  4* 

3  10  2{ 

3  14  1 


4    18 
8  12    0 


8    6    9) 
8    6    6 


*  Approximate. 
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The  Treasury  bills  outstanding  on  the  30th  Jane,  1903,  were  issued 
to  cover  deficiencies  in  revenue,  wit^  the  exception  of  X4,979,OO0  in 
New  South  Wales,  of  which  a  sum  of  £4,000  is  overdue,  £950,000  in 
Yictoria,  and  £367,775  in  South  Australia.  The  expenses  incurred 
in  these  issues  were  practically  nil — except  for  the  flotations  by  New 
South  Wales  in  London,  the  usual  charges  being  made  for  brokerage, 
commission,  and  stamp  duty — as  the  bills  were  sold  at  par,  or  a  very 
small  discount,  and  in  some  cases  even  at  a  premium.  Particulars  of 
the  cost  of  Treasury  bills  negotiated  prior  to  1896  will  be  found  in 
previous  editions  of  this  work. 


Expenditure  from  Loans. 

In  the  foregoing  pages  the  chief  points  dwelt  upon  have  been  the 
amount  of  the  pubUc  indebtedness  and  the  credit  enjoyed  by  each 
state  as  tested  by  the  selling  price  of  its  loans.  Before  closing  this 
chapter  it  would  be  well  to  consider  for  what  purpose  the  debts  were 
incurred.  The  services  upon  which  the  proceeds  of  the  public  loans  were 
expended  are  various,  but  the  bulk  of  the  expenditure  may  be  placed  to  the 
account  of  the  construction  of  railways,  water  supply  and  sewerage,  and 
electric  telegraphs.  In  the  early  stages  of  Australasian  borrowing  the 
expenditure  was  moderate,  loans  being  difficult  to  raise  and  interest  high , 
but  latterly,  as  the  conditions  under  which  loans  could  be  contracted 
became  favourable,  especially  since  1881,  few  of  the  states  have  set 
any  bounds  to  their  requirements.  It  was  a  repetition  of  the  old 
experience — the  opportunity  engendered  the  desire,  and  the  open  parses 
of  the  investors  tempted  the  states  to  undue  borrowing  and  laTLih 
expenditure.  What  is  termed  a  "  vigorous  public  works  policy"  was 
the  order  of  the  day,  and  works  were  pressed  forward  which  under  other 
circumstances  would  either  not  have  been  undertaken,  or  have  been  held 
back  until  the  growth  of  population  warranted  their  construction.  The 
plethora  of  money  has  been  harmful  in  many  wajrs,  the  most  apparent 
being  the  construction  of  not  a  few  branch  railways,  in  outlying  and 
sparselynsettled  districts,  which  do  not  pay  even  their  working  expenses. 
But  when  every  allowance  is  made  for  imwise  or  improvident  expenditure, 
it  will  be  found  that  by  far  the  larger  portion  of  the  proceeds  of  loans  has 
been  well  expended.  In  some  instances  it  will  be  years,  taking  a  most 
hopeful  view  of  the  situation,  before  many  of  the  revenue-producing 
works  will  yield  a  sum  svificient  to  pay  worHng  expenses  and  interest ; 
nevertheless,  a  practical  consideration  of  the  conditions  which  surround 
Australasian  settlement  will  demonstrate  that  in  some  instances  the 
construction  of  these  works  was  justifiable,  for  apart  from  the  ooi^ 
sidei*ation  that  they  will  ultimately  be.  self-supporting,  they  have  already 
materially  assisted  in  developing  the  eo«ntr3r^s  resources,  and  have 
largely  enhanced  the  value  of  the  public  estate.  Whether  their  cost 
in  all  cases  should  have  been  charged  against  the  loans  account  is  a 
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different  matter,  seeing  that  the  i^nts  obtained  from  public  lands, 
and  proceeds  of  sales,  invariably  go  into  the  ordinary  revenue  of  ih& 
states. 

The  following  statement  gives,  under  a  oonv^iient  classification,  th» 
loan  expenditure  of  each  state  during  1902-3 : — 


Service. 


New 
South 
Wales. 


Victoria. 


Qneene- 


SoQtb 
Australia. 


Western 
Australia. 


Railways  and  Tramways    

Telegraphs  and  Telephones 

Water  SnpplT  and  Sewerage 

Harbours.  Rirers*  and  Navigation 

Roads  ana  Bridges 

Public  Works  and  BuildlngB 

Defence  

Immigration 

Advances  to  Settlers 

Land  for  Settlement  

Loans  to  Local  Bodies 

Total 


1,688.755 


£ 
847,612 


554,681 

2,014,565 

75,679 

218,188 


115,405 
2,989 


158,988 


268,901 


1,189 


4,700,701 


781,106 


£ 

605,682 

83,288 

11,822 

1,682 

1,838 

62,486 

12,981 

10,901 


£ 
141.835 


175,009 

27,640 

200 

117,480 

8,893 


£ 
1,050,41S 


413,485 
138,422 


192,430 


53,60» 
"■928. 


1.022,405 


465,957      1,665,901 


Service. 


Tasmania. 


Common- 
wealth. 


New  Zealand. 


Auatralasia. 


Railways  and  Tramways    

Telegraphs  and  Telephones 

Water  Supply  and  Sewerage 

Harbours,  Rivers,  and  Navigation 

Roads  and  Bridges 

PabUc  Works  and  Buildings 

Defence  

Iramigrayon 

Advances  to  Settlers  

Land  for  Settlement    

Loans  to  Local  Bodies 

Total 


£ 
56,616 
698 


16,579 

54,862 

53,648 

846 


56,062 


238,791 


£ 

8»984,868 

88,981 

1,271,152 

2,201,837 

182,074 

764,846 

16,670 

U,829 

158,933 

1,189 

218,482 


8,824,861 


£ 

759,758 

68,578 

24,218 

18,581 

800,617 

225.741 

87,004 

142 

249,714 

868,984 

234,870 


4,744,121 

102,559 

1,295,865 

2,215,418 

432,691 

900,087 

53,674 

11,971 

406,647 

370,178 

483,352 


2,288,197 


11,108,058 


The  expenditure  of  the  Commonwealth  states  daring  1902-3  from 
funds  derived  from  the  proceeds  of  loans  was  X8,824,861.  Of  this 
amonnt,  the  sum  of  £7,696,317  was  spent  on  services,  the  net  revenue 
from  which,  during  the  financial  year  ended  30th  June,  1903,  amounted 
to  £4,276,600,  and  the  remainder  was  chiefly  devoted  to  works  such 
as  the  construction  of  roads  and  hridges,  the  erection  of  schools  and 
patiblic  buildings,  less  obviously  a  proper  charge  against  loan  votes. 
The  loan  expenditure  of  the  six  Commonwealth  states  and  New 
Zealand  during  1902-3  was  £11,108,058,  of  which  amount  £9,309,63& 
was  spent  on  works  from  which  a  net  return  of  £5,155,200  was 
received  during  the  year  ended  30th  June,  1903. 

In  most  of  the  states  the  expenditure  from  loans  was  greatly 
reduced  during  the  years  1893  to  1896.  In  some  cases  this  was  U> 
be  attributed  to  a  settled  policy  ci  retrenchment ;  but  in  others,  the 
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difficulty  of  raising  a  loan  in  London  affords  a  more  probable  expla- 
nation. The  expenditure,  however,  since  1897-8,  shows  a  tendency  to 
increase,  the  figures  for  the  last  financial  year  being  largely  in  excess  of 
the  previous  five  years  in  the  states  of  New  South  Wales,  Tasmania, 
and  New  Zealand.  The  expenditure  was  chiefly  on  account  of  revenue- 
producing  works ;  and  in  the  case  of  New  Zealand  and  Queensland 
large  advances  from  loans  were  also  made  to  local  bodies.  The 
expenditure  of  each  state  during  the  last  five  years  is  given  in  the 
following  table : — 


state. 

1808-0. 

1800-1000. 

1000-1. 

1001-2. 

1908-4. 

New  South  Wales 

Victoria    

£ 
2,025,944 

775,841 
1,054,787 

581,577 
1,032.690 

130,257 

£ 
2,400,943 

1,033,588 

1,182,668 

602,650 

878,329 

176,257 

£ 
2,788,120 

939,890 
1,212,020 

422,343 
1,495,292 

283,537 

£ 
4,938,212 

889,331 
1,161.689 

566,081 
1,545,823 

341,994 

£ 
4,700,701 

731,106 

Queensland 

1,022,405 

South  Australia 

465,957 

Western  Australia 

Tasmania 

1,665,901 
238,791 

Commonwealth 
New  Zealand  

5,601,096 
1,836,863 

6,274,435 
2,051,899 

7,141,202 
2,246,221 

9,443,130 
3,284,932 

8,824.861 
2,283,197 

Australasia  

7.437,959 

8,326,334 

9,387,423 

12,728,062  11,108,058 

The  total  expenditure  of  the  proceeds  of  loans  from  the  commence- 
ment of  borrowing  to  the  end  of  the  financial  year  1902-3  for  the  six 
Commonwealth  states  was  £215,503,505,  and  for  the  whole  of  Austra 
lasia  £269,642, 180.  Of  these  sums,  £179,705,787,  or  over  eighty-three 
per  cent.,  was,  spent  by  the  Commonwealth  states,  and  £207,604,204, 
or  seventy-seven  per  cent.,  by  the  six  states  of  Australia  and  New 
Zealand  in  the  construction  of  railways,  water  supply  and  sewerage 
works,  electric  telegraphs,  the  improvement  of  harbours  and  rivers, 
advances  to  settlers,  purchase  of  estates  for  the  purpose  of  settle- 
ment, and  in  advances  to  local  bodies,  from  which  a  net  revenue  of 
£4,300,000  was  received  during  the  last  financial  year  in  the  case  of 
the  Commonwealth  states,  and  in  that  of  the  whole  of  Australasia  a 
net  return  of  £5,089,000.  The  balance  was  expended  on  services 
which,  though  non-productive,  were  claimed  by  their  proposers  as  being 
necessary  in  the  interests  of  national  development  The  expenditure 
on  defence  and  the  payments  made  to  meet  deficiency  in  revenue  are  the 
exceptions  to  the  rule  which  has  governed  the  expenditure  of  the 
proceeds  or  loan  issues.  The  expenditure  to  cover  deficiency  in  revenue 
has  not  been  large,  and  is  looked  upon  as  but  a  temporary  chai-ge 
on  the  loan  funds,  while  the  expenditure  on  defence  has  beeai 
extremely  small  in  all  the  states  except  New  South  Wales  and  New 
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Zealand.    The  following  table  shows  the  total  loan  expenditure  of  each 
state  up  to  the  close  of  the  last  financial  year : — 


Serrioe. 

New  South     vj«*^-»- 
Wales.         y^<^r\^ 

Queensland. 

South 
Australia. 

Western 
Australia. 

Railways  and  Tramways    

Telegjaphs  and  Telephones 

Water  Suppiv  and  Sewerage 

Harbours,  Rivers,  and  Navigation 
Roads  and  Bridges  

£ 

47.008.288 

1,294,882 

10,019,619 

9,818.740 

1.608.807 

4,700,987 

1.421,970 

194,480 

427.885 

£                    £ 

38,037,778      28.180.401 

8.368        1,048,610 

8,684,923        1,251,679 

614,05S        2,597,485 

106,269  '        unA  901 

£ 
18.692,828 
991,812 
4,913,455 
1,371,752 
1,464,668 
8.897.4.56 
292,688 

ai5J08 

£ 
8.607.868 

269,808 
2,742,799 
1.973,688 

142,688 

Public  Works  and  Buildings 

Defence   T 

8,126,377 
149,824 

206,676 

8,111,404 

877.097 

2.943,963 

1,992;286 

1,883,586 

Immigration 

28,626 

Advances  to  Settlers  

Loans  to  Local  Elodies 

Total 

76,980,464 

60,984,755  i    87.868,186  |    26,260,862 

16,097,866 

Service. 

Tasmania. 

Common- 
wealth. 

New  Zealand. 

Australasia. 

Railways  and  Tramways    

Water  Supply  and  Sewerage 

Harbours,  Rivers,  and  Navigation 
Roads  »nd  Bridges  

£ 
4,047,793 
142.410 

446,889 

2.176,746 

1,367,068 

128,180 

286,000 

289,907 

£ 

184,564,491 

3,755,288 

28,512,475 

16.311,507 

6,898,220 

17,088,827 

2,889,260 

8,402,018 

427,835 

441,383 

2,282,192 

£ 

19.261,749 

1,006,466 

725,892 

091,363 

6,248,248 

16,118,818 

733,839 

2.148,000 

3,823,899 

1,999,013 

1,581,898 

£ 

153,820,240 

4,761,754 

29,238,867 

17.302,HK> 

12,646,477 

Public  Works  and  Buildings 

Defence 

33,157,646 
3,103,099 
5,550,018 

Immigration 

Advances  to  Settlers  

3,751,234 

Land  for  Settlement   

2,440,396 

8,864,090 

Total 

8,826,943 

215.508-505 

54.1!)S.«75 

2fl0.64S.lS0 

In  the  New  Zealand  returns,  old  provincial  debts  contracted  prior  to 
1876,  amounting  to  £11,535,469,  have  been  included  under  the  head 
"  Public  works  and  buildings,"  as  there  is  no  available  record  of  the 
services  upon  which  the  loans  of  the  old  Provincial  Governments  were 
expended,  except  for  the  construction  of  railways.  There  is,  how- 
ever, no  doubt  that  a  very  large  proportion  of  this  expenditure  was 
incuri'ed  for  war  purposes,  the  cost  of  suppressing  the  Maori  risings 
between  1860  and  1870  being  charged  to  loan  votes.  The  figures 
given  for  New  South  Wales,  South  Australia,  Western  Australia, 
and  Tasmania  under  the  head  of  '*  Railways ''  include  loan  expendi- 
ture on  state  tramways,  but,  except  in  the  case  of  the  first- 
mentioned  state,  the  amount  thus  expended  is  unimportant,  as  this 
service  in  the  other  states  is  generaUy  in  the  hands  of  municipal 
authorities  or  private  companies.  The  Governments  of  New  South 
Wales  and  New  Zealand  have  borrowed  money  for  the  purpose  of 
making  advances  to  settlers  for  the  improvement  of  their  holdings,  such 
advances  being  interest  bearing  and  repayable  by  instalments.  The 
sums  advanced  by  the  respective  Governments  named  were — New 
South  Wales,  £427,835,  to  the  30th  June,  1903,  and  New  Zealand, 
£3,323,399,  to  31st  March,  1903. 
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In  the  case  of  New  Sonth  Wales  «  Bum  of  £724,733  was  i 
immigration  before  the  inauguration  of  the  Greneral  Loan  Aceooat, 
but  it  is  not  inchided  in  the  above  table.  The  total  expenditure  on 
inmiigration  in  the  states  comprising  the  Commonwealth  was^  therefoore, 
£4,126,751,  and  for  Australasia,  £6,274,751 . 

The  subjoined  table  shows  the  expenditure  per  inhabitant  on  the 
basis  of  the  figures  given  in  the  table  on  page  859  : — 


Service^ 


i 


I 


I 

B 

a 
5 


i 
1 

< 


Railway's  and  Tram- 

Telegraphs   and 

Telephone*. 
Water  Supply  and 

Sewenure. 
Harbours,     Rivers, 

and  Nan^rntion. 
Roads  and  Bridges. 
PuWic   Works   and 

Building. 
Defence 
Immigration. 
Advances  to  Settlers 
Land  for  Settlement 
Loans  to  Local 

Bodies. 


S3 


8.   d. 
10    8 

118    6 

'  16    5 

(IS    6 

2  11 
6  10 

0  3 
2  0 
6    1 


£    B. 

81  11 

0    0 

7    4 

0  10 

0    1 
2  11 

0    2 
0*8* 


£  8. 
44  18 

2    0 

2    8 

5  0 

0   1  14 

6  0 


d.|£  B. 
787    8 


IS    8 
8  15 


0  14 
6  14 


8  17    5 


Total J54  15    542    5  11 


4    0 
0    5 


0  16 
0*i2 


d.£ 
240 

8  1 

812 

0  9 

ll  0 
101  6 


d.Le 


£  s.   d.l£  8.   d. 
28    0  11 34  18 


0  16    2 


2  10    2 


12    7    9 
7  15    8 


0    2    8 


1  18    0 


72  11    071  15  1070    8    7 


228 


0  19  4 
7  6  11 
4    4    0 

1  12  11 
4    7  10 

0  14    7  0  12    8 

1  6  91  0  17  6 
0  2  2 
0  2  8 
0  11  10 


60    5    055  10    267    0    0 


B.    d.  £  a.    d. 
16  10S2  15  U 


1    4  11 

0  17  11 

1  4 


14  8 
19  O 

18 

15  2 
2  S 
9  5 

19  2 


10    4 

6  4  8 
S  IS    9 

2  IS  11 

7  15 

0  IS    8 

1  S  8 
0  1«  0 
0  »)  5 
0  IS  5 


67    9    9 


A  perusal  of  the  previous  pages  indicates  that  while  the  public  debt 
of  the  states  of  the  Ccnnmon wealth,  on  the  30th  June,  1903,  aggregated 
^222,871,765,  there  has  been  an  expenditure  of  £215,503,505  onpaWc 
works  ;  and  that  as  a  set  off  i^ainst  the  public  debt  of  the  six  states  of 
Australia  and  New  Zealand,  which  amounted  to  £278,770,784  at  tiie 
same  date  an  expenditure  totalling  £269,642,180  has  been  incurred  for 
public  works.  An  attempt  has  been  made  in  the  previous  pages  to 
•classify  this  expenditure  under  such  specific  headings  as  would  admit  ol 
the  amount  being  ascertained  on  which  th^:^  is  a  net  return,  tiiat  is  to 
say,  a  margin  left  after  the  pa3;inent  of  working  expenses  to  meet 
interest  on  capital  cost.  In  tba  subjoined  table  the  receipts,  expendi- 
ture, and  the  amount  available  to  meet  <^e  interest  on  capital  expendi- 
ture in  connection  with  the  services  are  set  forth,  and  it  will  be  c^sserved 
that  so  far  as  the  Commonwealth  states  cure  concerned,  the  net  revenue 
shows  a  return  of  1*92  p^  cent,  on  the  public  debt  of  the  states,  and 
for  the  whole  of  Australasia,  1*85  per  cent.  In  the  oonsideratian  of 
these  figures,  the  fact  must  not  be  overlooked  that  the  transactions  of 
the  past  twelve  months  can  by  no  means  be  considered  normal,  inasmuch 
as  the  greater  part  of  Australia,  and  certainly  that  portion  involving 
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the  most  vital  interests  has  lain  under  tlie  incubus  of  a  severe  drought, 
and  as  a  consequence  not  only  were  avenues  of  revenue  under  the 
difierent  headings  restricted,  but  the  working  expenditure  necessary 
to  obtain  the  results  seemed  was  unduly  increased. 


New  South  Wfilec 

Victoria. 

Serrioe; 

Beoeipta. 

Expendi. 
tuse. 

ibnoont 
avAUable 
to  meet 
interest 
oa  capital 
eoet. 

Beceipts. 

Expendi- 
tnm 

Amount 
available 
to  meet 
intemt 
moapital 

'Water  SuppW  uid  Sev^iemge   

Harboara,  Bivera,  and  Navigation 
Advanoesto  Bettlera 

£ 
4,079,788 

427,688 

898,7a» 

7,189 

£ 

2,954,554 

189,982 

805,080 

4,016 

£ 

1,128,284 

287,666 

93,739 

8,128 

£ 
8,088,697 
166,962 
74,694 

£ 
1,860,498 
81,687 
88,892 

£ 
1,178,104 
126,266 
40,802 

lioane  to  Local  Bodies   

Land  for  Settlement  

Total   

4,918,284 

8,408,682 

1,609,762 

3,266,243 

1,926,072 

1,880,171 

Queensland. 

South  Australia. 

BevTioe. 

Baceipts. 

1  Amount 
'  available 
Expend!-     to  meet 
ture.        interest 
on  capital 
1      cost. 

Beceipts. 

Expendi- 
ture. 

Amount 
available 
to  meet 
interest 

BaOvBjt  and  Tramwaya  

HariMurs,  Rivtrs,  and  Navigation 
Advances  to  Settlers 

£ 
1,246,916 

'  76,'626 

£ 
861,749 

£ 
884,166 

*  76,625 

£ 
1,086,768 
151,016 
18,220 

'  12,813 

£ 
648,871 
43,686 
11,068 

* " "  106 

£ 
442,887 
107,381 
7,182 

lADd  for  SetUement  

12.707 

Total  

1,822,440 

861,749 

460.691 

1,268.807 

696,760 

670,067 

Western  Australia. 

Tasmania. 

Service. 

Beceipts. 

Expendi- 
ture. 

Amount 
available 

^^    Beceipte. 

on  capital 
cost. 

1 

Expendi- 
ture. 

Amount 
available 
to  meet 
interest 

Kallwaysaodltaunvaars  

IfTaler Supplv and Seweoge  ... 
Bartxwi,  Rlrem,  and  Navigation 

Advances  to  Setllers 

JXMMS  to  LooaX  Bodies   

LMMlfUrfitttlflBSIlt  

£       !        £ 
l,50l,028  1  1,276,565 
80,048  ,       23,578 

::::::  i  :::::: 

£ 
822,468 
6,470 

£ 
282,744 

*  8,408 

£ 
178,161 

£ 
69,598 

"*8,408 

Total   

l,ft28,071 

1,290,148 !      8S8.928 

241,162 

178,151 

68,001 
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Senrioe. 


Commonwealth. 


New  Zealand. 


Raceipto. 


Expandi- 
tore. 


Amount 
aTailable 
iomeet 
intoreet 
on  capital 


Receipts. 


Expendi- 
ture. 


Axnooot 
arailable 
to  meet 
Intereet 
on 


RaUwaye  and  Tramwaya  11,276,826 


Water  Surailv  and  Sewerage    ....  I 
Harboors,  Rivers,  and  Navigation^ 

Advances  to  Settlers ; 

Loans  to  Local  Bodies  

Lond  for  Settlement  i 


765,604 

401,683 

7,189 

84,983 

12,818 


Total    12,688,997 


£ 

7,760,388 

288,882 

860,010 

4,016 

"*'ib6 

£ 

8,507,442 
626,722 
141,678 
8,128 
84,088 
12.707 

£ 
1,982,661 

89,700 

67,718 

100,820 

£ 
1,857,886 

"8,741 

8,862,897 

4,276,600 

2,289.784 

1,361,126 

£ 

6SS,168 


89,700 

67,713 

106,079 


878,658 


Australasia. 


Sertioe. 


Receipts. 


Expenditure. 


AnuMuit 

aTailable  to 

meet 

interest 

on 

capital  cost. 


Railways  and  Tramways 

Water  Supply  and  Sewerage 

Harbours,  Rivers,  and  Navigation 

Advances  to  Settlers    

Loans  to  Local  Bodies 

Land  for  Settlement 

Total 


18,269,876 
765,604 
491,683 
90,839 
142,646 
122,633 


14.878,781 


£ 
9,126,768 


850,010 
4,016 


3,847 


4,182,606 
520,722 
141,673 
9S;8S3 
142,646 
118,786 


9,728,623 


6,1&&,268 


Expenditure  by  the  Government  and  Local  Bodies. 

The  question  of  Local  Government  is  dealt  with  in  another  chapter. 
It  is  well,  however,  to  give  here  a  statement  of  the  total  amount  which 
passed  through  the  hands  of  the  general  and  local  governments.  The 
sum  can  in  no  sense,  however,  he  taken  as  the  cost  of  governing  the 
various  states  ;  as  will  appear  from  page  824,  this  may  be  taken  as 
£17,102,526  for  the  six  Commonwealth  states,  and  £21,329,763  for  the 
whole  of  Australasia. 

The  total  sum  expended  by  the  general  and  local  governments  of  the 
Commonwealth  states  during  the  year  1902-3  was  £40,994,473,  or 
£10  lis.  4d.  per  head,  and  for  Austi-alasia £50,900,369,  or  £10  178.  5d. 
per  head.  Of  these  large  sums,  £28,973,361,  or  £7  98.  3d.  per 
inhabitant,  was  spent  by  the  general  governments  of  the  six  Common- 
wealth states  from  their  revenues,  and  £8,824,861,  or  £2  5a.  5d.  per 
inhabitant,  from  loans ;  the  local  expenditure— excluBive,  of  course,  of  a 
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sum  equal  to  the  Government  endowment — was  £3,196,251,  or  16s.  8d. 
per  inhabitant  For  the  six  Commonwealth  states  and  New  Zealand  the 
expenditure  by  the  general  government  from  revenue  was  £35,187,380  or 
£7  lOs.  Id.  per  inhabitant,  and  from  loans  £11,108,058,  or  £2  78.  5d. 
per  inhabitant ;  while  the  local  expenditure,  exclusive  of  government 
endowment,  amounted  to  £4,604,931,  or  19a.  lid.  per  inhabitant. 

The  following  table  shows  the  general,  loan,  and  local  expenditure  for 
each  state : — 


OenenJ  Oovemment. 

Looal 
Gtovenunent 

state. 

From 
Revenue. 

T0UL 

New  South  Wales 

Victoria  

£ 
11,467,235 
6,774,084 
3,717,806 
2,641,789 
3,521,763 
850,684 

£ 
4,700,701 

731,106 
1,022,405 

465,957 
1,665,901 

238,791 

£ 
807,210 
1,400,271 
437,414 
257,652 
147,555 
146,149 

£ 

16,975,146 

8,905,461 

Qxieenslftnd 

5,177,625 

3,365,398 

Western  Australia 

5,  .335,21 9 

1,235,624 

Commonwealth 

28,973,361 
6,214,019 

8,824,861 
2,283,197 

3,196,251 
1,408,680 

40,994,473 

K«w  7Aftl«.nH 

9,905,896 

Australasia 

35,187,380 

11,108,058 

4,604,931 

50,90(\369 

The  expenditure  per  inhabitant,  under  the  same  classification,  will  be 
found  below.  The  distribution  of  the  expenditure  for  New  South  Wales, 
between  general  and  local  government,  is  to  some  extent  misleading, 
as  a  little  over  36  per  cent  of  the  population  lives  outside  the  boundaries 
of  the  municipalities  : — 


General  Government. 

Local 
Government. 

state. 

From 
Revenue. 

From  Loaiit. 

Total. 

New  South  Wales.. 

Victoria    

Queensland  

South  Australia  ... 
Western  Australia. 
Tasmania 

£    s.   d. 
8    3    2 
5  12    4 
7    4    5 
7    4    5 
16    7    5 
4  16  10 

£    8.   d. 

3     6  11 

0  12    2 

1  19    8 
1    5    6 
7  14  10 
I    7    2 

£  s. 

0  11 

1  3 
0  17 
0  14 
0  15 
0  16 

d. 
5 
2 
2 
2 
2 
9 

£    8.    d. 
12     1     6 

7    7    8 
10    1    3 

9    4    1 
24  17    5 

7    0    9 

Commonwealth 
New  Zealand   ...... 

7    9    3 
7  13  10 

2    5    5 
2  16    6 

0  16 

1  15 

8 
9 

10  11    4 
12    6    1 

Australasia    ... 

7  10    1 

2    7    5 

0  19  11 

10  17    5 
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IT  is  reasonable  to  expect  that  the  trade  of  the  states  which  now  form 
the  Commonwealth  of  Australia,  and  the  colony  of  New  Zealand 
would  increase  as  quickly  as  the  population  ;  but  as  a  matter  of  fact  its 
growth  for  many  years  was  much  more  rapid,  and  at  the  present  time 
under  normal  conditions  the  total  commerce  of  Austrahuria  per  head  of 
population  is  exceeded  by  that  of  no  country  except  Belgium,  half  of 
whose  trade  consists  of  goods  in  course  of  transit  to  and  from  the  north- 
western and  central  parts  of  the  continent  of  Europe.  B^ow  will  be 
found  a  statement  of  the  trade  of  Australasia  for  various  periods 
the  year  1825,  prior  t.o  which  date  no  information  is  available  : — 


Tev. 

Trade  of  Australasia. 

Total  Value. 

Value  per  head. 

1826 

1841 

£ 
511,998 

5,578,000 

8,957,610 

52,228,207 

69,435,524 

101,710,967 

144,766,285 

167,663,713 

163,442,664 

£    8.    d. 
10  13  11 

22    4    0 

1851  

18  10    7 

1861    

41  19  10 

1871  

35  17  10 

1881  

36  12    7 

1891  

37  14  11 

1901  

36  11    8 

Id02  „ 

34  16    4 

It  will  be  seen  that  the  average  value  of  trade  per  inhabitant 
increased  by  £1  178.  Id.  during  the  twenty  years  extending  from  1871 
to  1891,  of  which  the  period  from  1881  to  1891  accounted  for  no  less 
than  £1  2s.  4d.  This,  however,  does  not  show  the  full  extent  of  the 
growth  in  trade,  for  the  prices  of  produce — especially  of  wool,  which 
has  been  the  staple  product  since  very  early  years — had  fallen  heavily 
during  the  same  period.  From  1891  till  1894,  the  trade  of  Australasia 
seriously  declined,  viz.,  from  £S7   14s.   lid,   to  £26    17s.    lOd.  per 
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inhabitant,  a  state  of  affidrs  partly  brought  about  by  the  continued 
fall  in  prices  and  partly  resulting  from  the  financial  crisis  of  1893. 
Since  1894,  however,  the  value  has  steadily  increased,  reaching  its 
maximum  in  1901  with  a  sum  of  £167,663,713,  the  largest  total  yet 
recorded,  and  thus  proving  that  the  states  have  shaken  off  to  a  great 
extent  the  ill  effects  of  fiie  period  of  depression.  The  figures  for 
1902  show  some  falling  off  as  compared  with  those  of  the  preceding 
two  ye»rs,  thei  decline  being  due  chiefly  to  the  adverse  effect  of  the  bad 
season,  but  regard  must  also  be  paid  to  the  fact  that  there  were 
some  importations  in  1900  and  1901  in  anticipation  of  the  imposition  of 
the  federal  tariff,  while  the  exports  underwent  considerable  expansion 
through  the  demand  for  produce  created  by  the  South  African  war. 

The  following  series  of  tables  shows  the  distribution  of  the  total  trade 
of  Australasia,  and  also  of  the  Australian  Commonwealth,  for  the  years 
1881,  1891,  and  1902,  with  the  average  value  per  head  of  population. 
The  first  table  represents  the  imports  : — 


state. 

Total  Value  of  Imports. 

Value  per  Inhablt^mt.       ; 

188L 

1891. 

1902. 

1881. 

1891. 

4902.  ' 

New  Soath  W*l«t   

Victoria 

17,687,012 
16,718,521 
4,063,625 
5,820,540 
404,831 
1,481,144 

25,888,307 

21,711,608 
5,079,004 

10,061,128 
1,280,098 
2,051,964 

25,974,210 
13,270,245 
7,852,588 
6,130,054 
7,218,852 
2,442,745 

£    8.   d. 
28    2    7 
19    4    8 
13    5    8 
19    4    8 
18  14    8 
12    5    0 

£    8.  d. 
22    4    5 
18  19    2 
12  16    2 
81    3    4 
25  14    3 
18  16    6 

£  8.  d. 
18  9  0 
15    8    1 

Queensland   

14    5    7 

Sooth  Anrtniia  

16  16    2 

Weetern  Augtralia 

Tasmania   ........  ^. . . 

33  11  0 
13  15  10 

Commonwealth    

New  Zealand 

45.525,682 
7,457,046 

65,557,189 
6,508,840 

67,888,144 
11,826,723 

19  18    7 
15    2    7 

20    9    1 
10    6    5 

17  6  9 
14    0    4 

Austialaafa    

52,062,727 

72,061,088 

78,714,867 

19    1    7 

18  15    9 

16  15    4 

The  values  of  the  total  exports  for  the  same  years  were  as  given 
below : — 


state. 


Total  Value  of  Exports. 


Value  per  Inhabitant. 


1881. 


1801. 


1902. 


1881.  1891. 


1902. 


New  South  Wales    . 

Victoria 

Queensland   

South  Australia  ... 
Western  Australia  . 
Tasmania  

Commonwealth 

New  Zealand 

Anstxalasia    ... 

2V 


£ 
16*807,806 
16,252,108 
3,640,866 
4,508,754 
502,770 
1,555,576 


£ 
26,944,020 
16,006,748 
8,806,387 
10,642,416 
799,466 
1,440,818 


£ 
28,544,061 
18,210,528 
9,171,028 
7,861,857  i 
9,051,868  I 
3,244,606 


£    8.  d. 

21    9  0 

18  18  6 

15  18  6 

16  6  7 

17  0  8 
13    6  3 


£  8.  d. 
22  14  8 
13  19  7 
20  18  11 
33  0  0 
16  1  2 
9  18    6 


42,667,374 
6,000,866 


63,138.850 
0,506,397 


n,082,820     18  13    6 
13,644,977     12    5  11 


19  13  11 
15    3    8 


48,728,240 


72,706,247 


84,727,797  <  17  11    0 


18  19    2 


£    8.  d. 

16  14  6 
15    2    I 

17  16  8 
21  9  10 
42    1    6 

18  6    6 


18    6  10 
16  17    9 


18    1    0 
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The  total  trade,  similarly  classified,  was  as  follows : — 

Value  of  Tbtal  Trade. 

state. 

1881. 

1401. 

1902. 

1881. 

1881. 

1902. 

New  South  Wales    

Yiotoria 

£ 

88,894,817 

82,970,624 

7,608,991 

9,829,808 

907,601 

2,986,720 

£ 
51,827,417 
87,718,851 
18,884,801 
20,008,580 
2,079,550 
8,492,782 

£ 

49,518,261 
86,480,768 
16*528,561 
18,991,411 
16,269,710 
5,687,258 

£    ■.    d. 
44  11    7 
87  17    9 

84  4    2 

85  9  10 
80  14  11 
25  11    8 

£    a.    d. 
44  18    8 
88  18    9 
88  15    1 
64    S    4 
41  16    5 
28    9    0 

i&    a.   d. 

8K  8  « 
80    5    2 

88    1  M 

South  Auetrelia  

88    5    0 

Western  Australia 

Tannania ^ . .  ^ . 

75  12  5 
82    2    4 

Commonwealth    

New  Zealand 

88,198,056 
18.617,911 

128,096,089 
16,070,246 

128,470,964 
24,971,700 

88  12    1 

27    8    6 

40    8    0 
25  10    1 

S5  12  7 
SO  18    1 

101,710,967 

144,766,285 

168,442,664 

86  12    7 

87  14  i; 

84  16    4 

The  poiDt  most  notable  in  this  series  of  tables  is  the  very  marked 
impetus  which  the  trade  of  South  Australia  received  during  ihe  period 
1881-91 — a  trade  of  £64  3s.  4d.  per  inhabitant,  the  value  transacted 
by  that  state  during  1891,  being  almost  without  parallel  in  any  im- 
portant country.  This  huge  trade  was,  however,  not  drawn  altogether 
from  its  own  territory,  for  in  1891  more  than  £5,731,000,  or  about 
£17  15s.  per  inhabitant,  and  in  1902,  £1,986,700,  or  £5  8s,  7d.  per 
inhabitant,  was  due  to  the  Barrier  District  of  New  South  Wales,  of 
which  South  Australia  is  the  natural  outlet;  and  it  must  alao  be 
remembered  that  considerable  quantities  of  goods  on  their  way  to 
Broken  Hill  are  enterexi  as  imports  in  South  Australia  when  they  arrive 
in  that  state,  and  as  exports  to  New  South  Wales  when  they  cross  the 
border.  Of  the  total  shrinkage  of  £25  18s.  4d.  per  head  from  1891  to 
1902,  £8  15s.  Id.  must  be  attributed  to  the  falling-off  in  the  Barrier 
trade.  The  large  and  increasing  production  of  the  gold-fields  is  the  chirf 
cause  of  the  remarkable  development  in  the  trade  of  Western  Australia, 
which  will  be  noticed  when  comparing  the  years  1891  and  1902. 

The  trade  of  New  South  Wales  in  1891  was  valued  at  no  less  than 
£51,327,417.  Five  years  later,  owing  in  great  measure  to  the  same 
influences  as  affected  the  trade  of  Australia  generally,  the  total  had 
fallen  to  £43,571,859  ;  but  for  1901  the  value  stood  at  £54,279,342, 
the  largest  amount  yet  recorded.  In  1902,  owing  to  causes  which 
have  already  been  alluded  to,  there  was  a  decline  to  £49,518,261. 
If  the  figures  for  the  years  1902  and  1891  be  compared  for  the  states 
comprising  the  Commonwealth,  it  will  be  found  that,  there  is  an 
increase  of  upwards  of  £1,830,000  in  the  total  value  of  imports,  and 
of  £7,944,000  in  the  exports,  while  the  value  of  the  total  trade 
advanced  during  the  period  in  question  from  £128,696,039  to 
£138,470,964,  representing  an  expansion  of  upwards  of  £9,774,000. 

Interstate  Trade. 

The  trade  shown  in  the  above  series  of  tables  represents,  not  only  the 
business  transacted  with  countries  outside  Australasia,  but  the  trade 
maintained  by  the   states  of   the   Commonwealth  with  one  another. 
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Thig  interstate  trade  forms  a  considerable  proportion  of  tbe  total  which 
has  just  been  dealt  with,  and  reached  an  amount  of  £54,088,459  in 
1902 ;  this  however,  in  proportion  to  population,  is  lower  than  that  for 
any  previous  year  shown  in  the  table. 

The  following  figures  represent  the  value  of  the  interstate  trade, 
excluding  that  of  New  Zealand,  as  well  as  the  value  per  inhabitant.  It 
is  obvious  that  the  total  interstate  trade  which  is  shown  by  the  table 
represents  in  reality  twice  the  actual  value  of  goods  passing  from  one 
state  to  another,  the  same  merchandise  figuring  in  one  place  as  exports. 
and  in  another  as  imports.  The  value  of  goods  passing  through  a  state 
on  their  way  to  foreign  countries,  as  well  as  of  goods  imported  from 
abroad  and  re-exported,  is,  of  course,  also  included  in  the  figures.  The 
actual  movement  is  thei'efore  less  than  half  of  the  values  given  below  : — 


Year. 


1861. 
1871. 
1881. 
1891. 
1901. 


Total 

Value  per  Inhabitant 
of  Australia. 

£14,912,688 

£12  18    5 

25,431,948 

15    4  10 

34,166,233 

15    3    4 

57,395,687 

18    0    7 

54,088,459 

•      14    6  10 

EXTRA-AUSTRALASIAN  TrADE. 

If  Australasia  be  regarded  as  a  whole,  and  an  elimination  made  of 
the  real  trade  which  the  provinces  carry  on  with  each  other,  as  well  as 
the  value  of  the  goods  which  pass  through  one  state  on  their  way  to 
another,  as  shown  under  tbe  heading  of  Interstate  Trade,  the  total 
and  average  amounts  will,  of  course,  be  greatly  reduced.  Such  an  elimi- 
nation has  been  made  in  the  following  table,  which  shows  the  growth 
since  1861  of  what  may  be  called  the  external  trade — that  is,  trade 
transacted  with  all  countries  outside  of  Australasia  : — 


External  Trade. 

Year. 

Tdtal  Valae. 

Vatue  per  head. 

1861  

£ 
35,061,282 
39,729,016 
64,554,678 
84,651,488 
105,165,516 

£     8.    d. 

28    3  10 

1871   

20  10  10 

1881  

23    6    3 

1891   

22    0    8 

1902    

22    8    1 

Trade  with  the  United  Kingdom. 

In  order  to  make  a  useful  comparison  of  the  value  of  the  Australasian 
trade  to  the  United  Kingdom,  it  is  necessary  to  refer  to  the  British  Board 
of  Trade  returns,  and  these  returns  have  been  used  in  the  ensuing  com- 
parisons. The  figures  relating  to  Australasia,  especially  for  late  years, 
approximate  very  closely  to  the  local  Customs  statistics.  From  the  table 
it  will  be  observed  that  while  in  1881  the  produce  of  the  Commonwealth 
of  Australia  and  the  colony  of  New  Zealand  formed  29 '5  per  cent,  of 
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the  imports  of  the  United  Eangdom  from  her  possessions,  in  1891  the  pro- 
portion  was  31-4  per  cent.,  while  in  1902  it  declined  to  28*7  per  cent. 

The  year  1902  was,  however,  an  unfoTtunate  one  for  some  of  the 
mainland  states,  and  the  diminished  production  was  reflected  in  the 
decreased  body  of  exports.  In  the  preceding  year  the  proportion  of 
imports  into  the  United  Kingdom  from  Australia  was  23  per  oeot, 
and  from  New  Zealand  10  per  cent.,  making  a  total  of  33  per  cent : — 


As  returned  by  BritUh  Customs. 

Australasia  to  total  from 
British  Possesions. 

Tear. 

Total 
Imports  from 

British 
Ponsessioni. 

Imports  from  Austnlssia. 

Common- 
wealth 
of  Australia. 

New  Zealand. 

Total. 

Common- 
wealth of 
Australia. 

N«w 

l^taL 

1881 
1891 
1901 
1902 

91,589,660 

99,464,718 

105,573,706 

106,793,033 

£ 
21,837,709 
23,068,972 
24,217,669 
19,734.017 

£ 

6,126,869 

8.192,594 

10,594,587 

10,888,648 

£ 
26,963,668 
31,261,566 
34,812,266 
30,617,666 

percent. 
23*9 
23-2 
23-0 
18-5 

perooit. 

5-6 

8-2 

100 

10-2 

per  oeoL 
29-5 
31-4 
33-0 
28-7 

Although  it  is  very  little  more  than  a  century  since  the  commencement 
of  Australasian  settlement,  an  examination  of  the  trade  statistics  of  the 
mother  country  with  her  numerous  dependencies  shows  that  the  total 
trade  of  the  Commonwealth  and  New  Zealand  with  the  United  King- 
dom is  more  than  one  and  a  half  times  that  of  Canada,  and  in  a  larger 
degree  exceeds  the  trade  of  any  other  British  possession,  with  the 
exception  of  India.  In  normal  years  the  Australasian  trade  is  even 
in  excess  of  that  of  India,  the  amount  of  such  excess  in  1901  being 
considerably  over  a  million  sterling.  The  following  table,  which  is 
also  compiled  from  the  returns  of  the  Board  of  Trade,  shows  the  total 
trade  of  the  United  Kingdom  exclusive  of  specie  and  diamonds  for 
the  three  years  1881,  1891,  and  1902,  with  the  most  important  of 
British  possessions  : — 


Countiy. 


1881. 


189L 


1902. 


Proportico  of  Trmd«  of 

United  KiBed«ai 
with  Brltiah  poMcmoa*. 


1881. 


189L 


19QL 


India 

British  North  Amerioa 

Gape  Colonv  and  Natal    

Straits  Settlements   

Hongkong    

Australasia-- 

Commonwealth  of  Australia  . 
New  Zealand  

Total,  Australasia  . . . 


63,682,898 
20,608,159 
13,105,264 
6,627.676 
4,816,906 


41,662,820 
9,206,831 


£ 

64,788,605 

20,006,357 

14,892,065 

7,946,127 

3,833,859 


47,622,831 
11,970,988 


£ 

62,215,041 

86,048,960 

32,006,628 

8,867,246 

2,884,616 


per  oent  per  centlper  oeot 


867 

11-6 
7-4 
8-7 
27 


41,263,423       %{*4 
17,042,683         6-2 


60,869,151 


69,493,310 


68,306,956  I    28*6 


38-6 
10*8 
77 
4-1 
2-0 


247 


277 

in 

14-3 
S-9 
1-f 


18-4 
7'« 


80-0 


26-0 
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If,  again,  a  comparison  be  made  of  the  total  trade  transacted  by  the 
United  Kingdom  with  all  countries  during  the  year  1902,  it  will  be 
found  that  the  trade  with  Australasia,  amounting  to  £58,305,956,  was 
only  exceeded  by  that  carried  on  with  three  countries,  namely,  the 
United  States,  with  a  total  of  £170,042,674 ;  France,  with  £72,918,649 ; 
and  Germany,  with  £66,728,521.  The  amounts  taken  by  other  countries 
will  be  found  below,  and  it  must  be  noted  that  the  values  given  do  not 
include  specie : — 


Ckrantry. 

1881. 

1801. 

1902. 

of  Un 
1881. 

Ion  to  Total  Trad 
ited  Kingdom 

1691. 

1902. 

Pranoe    

7o,or.'.i,H48 

52,:)'J7.^,99 

2^047.  H33 

»S,'ii*r,,  ^4 

14, 4121,;  [26 

lo,7u-2.ill5 

lft),n:-tn,s76 

4,0u(.i,(l90 

r.,4i7,:«3 

I3.!>r.4,783 

1, SSI, 522 

41,662,820 
9,206,831 

£ 
0           136 
fr           104 
8           r37 

4           >87 

li          m 

V           \29 

14i.47,.J97 

'7.;si7,-i66 

5.;at;,'J25 

li>,.Sn.S,202 

l,i-iGri,^l 

47,522,331 
11,970,988 

£ 

7 49 

6            21 

3  10 

4  69 
1            29 
1             95 

17n.(.iji,74 

2n,144,;)48. 

7.r.s7,l42 
n,K^7,s31 
'>,2:w/J86 

41,263,423 
17,042,533 

per  cent 
10-1 

7-6 

3-6 

6-5 

21 

1-6 
20-2 

0-6 

0-8 

1-9 

0-3 

60 
1-3 

per  cent 
9-8 
77 
4  1 
6-7 
2-2 
1-2 
19-5 
I'O 
0-8 
1-7 
0-2 

6-4 
t-6 

per  cent 
8-3 

434rniany    

7-6 

Selffium 

4-5 

Honand 

jhNdn  

6-4 
2-8 

lUly    

1-8 

United  States   

19*4 

Anf*ntinA  Riinnhlin    

2-3 

chSi...^^.^. ..:::. :::::;: 

0*9 

BrMil 

1*8 

TTniflruAV 

0-2 

JUwtndasia— 

Commonwealth  of  Australia. . 
NewZealand 

4-7 
1-9 

Total,  Australasia   .. 

60,869,151 

59,498,819 

68,806,956 

7-3 

80 

6-6 

Trade  with  Foreign  Countries. 


Every  year  steamers  of  greater  tonnage  and  higher  speed  are  visiting 
the  Commonwealth  of  Australia  and  the  colony  of  New  Zealand  from 
Europe,  and  a  considerable  expansion  of  commerce  must  of  necessity 
take  place,  owing  to  the  new  outlets  for  trade  which  have  been  opened 
Xip  thereby.  The  values  of  the  imports  into  the  Commonwealth  from 
the  principal  foreign  countries  during  the  period  1861-1902  were  as 
shown  below: — 


Country. 


isei. 


1871. 


1881. 


1891. 


1902. 


Balffium   

France  and  New  Caledonia 

<3ennany 

NatherUnds  and  Java 

Italj' 

Sweden  and  Norway 

•China    

^apan    

South  Sea  Island? 

United  States 

Other  Foreigrn  Countries    . 

Totel 


136,063 
90,686 
110,179 


22,666 
827,847 


85,973 

1,063»888 

884,101 


168,673 

3,899 

194,619 


106,720 
842,067 


84,913 
667,280 
139,639 


£ 

28,687 

821,238 

219,893 

464,603 

7,874 

269,147 

1,281,765 

23,150 

104,932 

1,249,448 


814,484 

869,961 

1,707,175 

652,517 

56,617 
459,046 
680.328 

62,887 

12,792 
2,558,320 

78,874 


£ 
667,808 
486,176 

2,800,842 
993,778 
166,389 
606,467 
169,486 
288,216 
73,966 

6,854,239 
626,486 


£ 
852,447 
547,617 

2,668,060 
813,665 
163,797 
479,708 
226,207 
864,827 
128,796 

4,989,812 
780,360 


3,160,888    2,087,680    4,062,021    6,927,941    12,412.886   11,444,775 
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For  the  same  period  the  exports  from  the  Commonwealth  to  the 
countries  mentioned  in  the  preceding  table  were  as  appended : — 


Coanto'. 


Bdgiam  

France  and  New  Caledonia 

Germany 

Netherlanda  and  Java 

Italy 

Sweden  and  Norway 

China    .'.. 

Japan    

South  Sea  Islands 

United  States 

other  Foreign  Countries    . . 


Total. 


IStfl. 


1871. 


£ 

26,798 
8,907 


112,969 
1,806 
81,819 
66,602 

488,457 


726,862 


£ 
101,618 
89,617 


26.686 

9,470 

111,716 

271,800 

8,183,850 


8,694,106 


1881. 


£ 
100,487 
281,544 
70,422 
62,192 
152,914 


67,501 
6.872 
108,758 
948,118 
868,458 


2,147.216 


1891. 


190L 


£ 

1,484.078 

1.807.906 

859,567 

92.646 

27.966 


£ 

1.506,635 

2,475,406 

2.552,458 

822,970 

139,166 


19QL 


..    ... 

4,040 

80,185 

128,976 

16,485 

123,855  ( 

66,968 

107,857  1 

2,754,058 

8,878,876 

581,286 

1,758,888 

7,710.108 

12,492,072 

£ 

1,485.» 

2,75S,89» 

2.MS,3» 

S8t,45I 

142,8U 

1.001 

107,071 

414,SB 

2,714,421 
978,215 

Il,482,8e 
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Summary. 

1861. 

187L 

1881. 

1891. 

1901. 

VKA. 

Imports  and  Exports  

£ 
3.887,740 

£                £ 
5,781,736    6,109,237 

£ 
14.638.040 

£ 

24,904,408 

£ 
22,037.637 

Similar  information  regarding  the  trade  of  New  Zealand  with  foreign 
countries  will  be  found  in  the  succeeding  tables.     The  first  table  gives 
the  imports : — 

Country. 

1861. 

1871. 

1881. 

1881. 

190L            1908. 

Belfi^um 

France  and  New  Caledonia 

Germany 

Netherlands  and  Java 

Italy 

Sweden  and  Norway 

China    

Japan    

South  Sea  Islands , 

United  States 

Other  Foreign  Countries    , 

Total 


71 
18,486 
4,125 


4,227 

28,790 

2,151 


55,850 


419 


82,838 

50,147 
69,845 
14,746 


157,494 


£ 

26 
19,512 
6,779 
1,941 

9 

149,228 

96 

19,515 

848,645 

11,555 


561,806 


£ 

0,501 
9,084 

66,102 

2,148 

1,867 

868 

18,815 
8,899 

66,493 
861,795 

21,826 


562,483 


£ 

68,068 

27,714 

198,521 

100.780 

9,211 

11,968 

16,824 

46,465 

66,738 

1,415,260 

62,214 


2,018,218 


£ 

88,298 
86,886 
510,560 
66,86»< 
U,1S» 
19,5tt 
12,500 
56,087 
41,0td 
1,818,98: 
48,769 


1,906,768 
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The  next  table  shows  the  exports  from  New  Zealand  to  foreign 
countries  daring  the  same  period  : — 


Coimtry. 

1861. 

1871. 

1881. 

.1801. 

1901. 

1002. 

Belgium  

Fraaoe Mid  New CBledonia   .... 

OtnoMBy 

Netheriandt  and  Java 

Italy 

£ 

1,180 

4,811 
9,662 
4,095 

£ 
140 

2,601 

41,868 

95,561 

9,809 

£ 
64,964 

11,098 
...... 

31,641 

866,787 

9,998 

£ 

1,668 
27,879 
4,258 

48 

664 

98 

98,407 

616,208 

10.606 

£ 

14 

1,771 

10,470 

100 

692 

16,407 

1,640 

100,460 

619,079 

20,004 

£ 

304 

2,026 

9,880 

82 

82 

Sweden  and  Norway    

China    

169 
42 

Japan    

South  Sea  Islands 

8.7^ 
98,968 

United  Statee 

489,964 

Other  Foreign  Countries    

16,668 

Total 

19,638 

149,864 

468,878 

662,616 

678,687 

616,409 

SUMMART. 


Summary. 

1861. 

1871. 

1881. 

1801. 

1001. 

1002. 

Imports  and  Exports  

£ 
76,488 

£ 
807,868 

£ 
1,014,678 

£ 
1,225,000 

£ 

2,606,856 

£ 
2,622,265 

Combining  the  results  obtained  in  the  previous  series  of  tables,  the 
following  figures  will  show  the  trade  of  Australasia  with  foreign  countries 
at  intervals  since  1861.     The  first  table  represents  the  imports  ; — 


Country. 


1801. 


1871. 


1881. 


1801. 


1001. 


1002. 


Belgiom   

France  and  New  Caledonia 

Germany 

Netherlands  and  Jara 

Italy 

Sweden  and  Norway 

China 

Japan    

South  Sea  Islands 

United  States 

other  foreign  Countries. . . 

Total 


£ 


£ 


136,124 
100,172 
114,804 

22,666 
827,847 


168,002 

3,800 

104,610 


106,720 
874,926 


40,200 

1,080,678 

886,252 


185,060 
616,625 
154,384 


8,216,738 


2,246,124 


£ 

26,713 

340,750 

225,672 

466,444 

7,874 

250,156 

1,430,008 

23,245 

124,447 

1,593,088 

104,944 


I 


4,608,326 


£ 

321,025 

860,085 

1,778,277 

664,660 

68,484 

450,414 

600,148 

61,286 

78,285 

2,020,115 

05,700 


£ 

630,886 

613,889 

2,908,863 

1,004,508 

165,600 

518,420 

174,800 

883,681 

142,600 

7,260,409 

687,700 


7,400,424 


14,430,554 


£ 
488,683 
588,212 

2,868,620 
878,038 
174,026 
409,841 
238,707 
410,414 
139,887 

6,808,740 
/79,119 


13,860,511 
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The  following  table  shows  the  eiq>orts  from  Au8trala8i&  to  foceigo 
countries  during  the  years  1861-1902  :^^ 


Gountrj. 


I86L 


1871. 


1881. 


1891.       1901. 


190S. 


Belgium    ..., 

France  und  ^ew  Caledonia 

Oermany  ....  

Netheriands  and  Java 

Itab   

Sweden  and  Norway 

China    

Japan    

South  Sea  Islands 

United  States 

Other  foreign  Countries  . . , 

.       Total 


26,798 
"8,907 


114,149 

1,805 

8tf,130 

7e,154 

487,562 


746,490 


101,768 
"89,617 


29,187 

9,470 

158,568 

867,861 

8,143,159 


8,848,970 


& 
100,487 
886,498 
70,422 
52,192 
162,914 

"78,699 

6,872 

140,299 

1,298,905 

878,451 


2,610,589 


1,485.781 

1,835,784 

868,815 

92,645 

27,099 

*  '80,749 

16,578 

149.870 

3,269,261 

600,792 


£ 

1,506,649 

2,477,177 

2,561,928 

828,070 

139,166 

4,7S2 

141,888 

124,905 

217,S17 

8,892,966 

i,n8,3:i7 


l,4SS,65r 
«.65«,74» 


1,170 
107018 
418,608 
S14.08& 

9M,87I 


8,872,724  13,170,709 


i2,ioe,9a 


Summary. 

Summary. 

186L 

1871. 

188L      1      1891. 

1901. 

1902. 

Imports  and  Exports   

£ 
3,968,228 

£ 
6,089,004 

£                £ 
7,218,915  15,868.148 

£       1         X 
27,601,263  2&.4fiOJttt 

• 

The  commerce  with  foreign  countries  from  the  commencement  of  the 
period  under  review  exhibits  very  satisfcustory  progress;  the  imports 
have  increased  by  over  ten  millions  sterling,  and  the  exports  by 
considerably  over  eleven  millions,  while  the  expansion  in  the  total 
trade  was  as  much  as  542  per  cent.  This  remarkable  growth  is  chiefly 
due  to  the  development  of  the  European  continental  trade,  consequrait 
on  the  diversion  of  part  of  the  wool  business  from  London,  which  w«a 
largely  brought  about  by  the  display  of  local  resources  at  the  Sydney 
and  Melbourne  International  Exhibitions  of  1879  and  1880.  The  anniial 
increase  per  cent,  of  the  trade  of  Australasia  with  the  four  principal 
foreign  countries  with  which  it  has  commercial  relations  is  shown 
below,  the  period  covered  being  the  twenty-one  years  extending  from 
1881  to  1902 :— 


Country. 

Imports. 

Exports. 

Total  Trade. 

Belgium    

Franoe 

per  cent. 
14-26 

2-69 
12-87 

6-77 

percent. 

13-50 

10-53 

18-65 

4-39 

perceiitL 

13-67 

7-97 

Germany  , 

14-5S 

Dflited  States 

6-83 

It  will  be  seen  from  the  table  on  the  pre\-ious  page  that  trade  with 
these  countries  has  now  reached  a  fairly  lai^e  volume,  but  its  beginning* 
were  small,  hence  the  large  percentage  of  increase  just  shown.  Turning 
to  individual  countries,  Gennany  exhibits  the  greatest  progress^  and 
Belgium  ranks  second.     From  Antwerp,  in  the  latter  country,  a  great 
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portion  of  German  and  French  manufactures  is  shipped.  This  port  is 
Also  the  distributing  centre  for  a  considerable  part  of  the  wool  destined 
for  the  Continent,  and  large  quantities  of  this  product  landed  there 
cdtimately  find  their  way  to  Germany,  France,  and  other  countries. 
The  French,  early  in  1883,  were  the  first  to  establish  direct  commercial 
relations  with  Australia,  the  steamers  of  the  Messageries  Maritimes,  a 
subsidised  Ihie,  making  their  appearance  for  the  first  time  in  Australian 
waters  in  the  year  named.  In  1887  the  vessels  of  the  Norddeutscher 
Lloyd  Company,  of  Bremen,  commenced  trading  with  Australasia  ;  and 
in  the  latter  part  of  1888  a  line  of  German  cargo-boats  opened  up  further 
communication  between  the  great  wool- exporting  cities  of  Sydney,  Mel- 
bourne, and  Adelaide  and  the  ports  of  Antwerp,  Hamburg,  and  Dunkirk. 
Belgium  has  also  established  a  line  of  steamships ;  and  the  latedt 
foreign  testimony  to  the  growing  importance  of  Australasia  is  the 
regular  running  of  the  Nippon  Yusen  Kaisha's  steamers  between 
Japanese  ports  and  Sydney,  and  a  line  of  steamers  which  run  between 
San  Francisco  and  Sydney,  calling  at  New  Zealand.  In  addition  to 
the  companies  mentioned,  some  British  lines  run  their  vessels  direct  to 
Continental  ports. 

The  result  of  these  efforts  to  establish  commercial  relations  is  evident 
from  the  increase  of  trade  which  the  foregoing  table  discloses,  and  from 
the  diversion,  now  rapidly  being  effected,  in  the  channel  by  which  the 
wool  required  for  Europe  reaches  the  market.  The  example  of  the  South 
American  Republics,  the  bulk  of  whose  produce  now  finds  a  market  at 
the  ports  of  Antwerp,  Hamburg,  Havre,  and  Dunkirk  without  passing 
through  London,  was  not  lost  on  Continental  buyers.  It  was  manifest 
that  direct  shipments  of  wool  to  Europe  could  as  i-eadily  be  made  from 
Sydney  or  Melbourne  as  from  Buenos  Ayres  or  Montevideo;  hence 
the  presence  in  the  local  markets,  in  increasing  numbers,  of  buyers 
representing  Continental  firms. 

Australasia  has  for  many  years  maintained  important  commercial 
relations  with  the  United  States  of  America,  and  in  1902  America's 
share  of  the  trade  of  Australcisia  with  foreign  countnes  was  37*4  per 
cent.  The  greater  part  of  this  trade  was  carried  on  with  the  states  of  New 
South  Wales,  Victoria  and  Tasmania,  and  the  colony  of  New  Zealand. 
The  main  exports  to  the  United  States  are  specie,  copper,  wool,  coal, 
kauti  gum,  and  New  Zealand  flax — chiefly  the  two  first  mentioned  ;  so 
that,  though  large  in  its  nominal  amount,  the  trade  is  less  valuable  than 
would  at  first  sight  appear.  The  total  exports  to  the  United.  Sta'-^es 
from  New  South  Wales  were  valued  at  <£2,09 2,000,  but  this  sum 
included  gold  coin  to  the  amount  of  XI, 601, 000.  Tasmania's  export  to 
America  in  1902  reached  a  value  of  X464,000,  practically  the  whole  of 
which  was  made  up  by  the  export  of  blister  copper,  copper  matte,  and 
copper  ore.  If  to  these  figures  there  be  added  the  value  of  coal  and 
coke  exported  from  New  South  Wales,  £103,444,  and  of  marsujual 
skins,  £242,096,  a  total  of  £2,410,000  is  reached  out  of  the  entire 
Commonwealth  export  to  the  United  States  of  £2,714,000.     Of  the 
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balance,  the  principal  item  was  wool,  the  export  of  which  was  valued  tt 
X198,588,  of  which  Victoria  contributed  £108,688.  The  wool  trade 
with  the  United  States  has  fallen  away  considerably  since  1891,  when 
the  export  amounted  to  £514,243,  while  the  export  from  the  whole 
of  Australia  in  1902  was  only  £198,588.  The  export  from  New 
Zealand  to  the  United  States  in  1902  was  valued  at  £490,000,  and 
included  kauri  gum  to  the  value  of  £323,000,  and  phormium  £64,000. 

Under  present  tariff  conditions  little  extension  of  commercial  relatioiis 
with  the  United  States  can  be  looked  forward  to ;  but  trade  with  the  East 
gives  good  promise  for  the  future,  especially  with  India,  China,  Japan, 
and  the  East  Indian  Archipelago,  where  markets  for  Australasian  wool 
will  possibly  in  time  be  found,  little  in  that  direction  having  beoi 
accomplished  up  to  the  present  time.  Ah  mentioned  abovci,  Japan  has 
established  a  national  line  of  steamers  to  foster  the  trade  between  that 
country  and  Australasia ;  and  with  the  abolition  of  the  duty  on  wool,  and 
the  benefits  to  be  derived  from  wearing  woollen  clothing  impressed  upon 
the  people,  there  ought  to  be  a  good  opening  in  that  country  for  the  staple 
product  of  these  states.  The  foundation  of  such  a  trade  has  already 
been  laid  down,  the  exports  of  wool  from  New  South  Wales  ports 
to  Japan  in  1 902  being  valued  at  £34,000,  and  from  Victoria  at  £1 7,000. 
Western  Australia  in  1902  showed  an  export  to  Japan  of  £250,000, 
but  the  whole  of  this  amount  was  made  up  of  specie. 

A  lar/^e  volume  of  business  is  already  transacted  with  India  and  Ceylon, 
and  this  trade  bids  fair  to  increase,  particularly  in  the  tea  of  those 
places,  which  now  strongly  competes  with  the  Chinese  leaf  in  public 
estimation.  The  value  of  the  direct  import  of  Indian  teas  increased 
from  £280,780  in  1890  to  £766,616  in  1902  ;  while  the  imports  of  this 
article  from  China  decreased  from  £788,943  in  1890  to  £83,913  in  1902. 
The  following  table  shows  the  direct  import  of  tea  by  each  of  the 
(Commonwealth  states  and  New  Zealand  from  India  and  Ceylon,  and 
from  China,  during  the  year  1902  : — 


state. 

Imports  of  teft  from— 

TotaL 

India  and 
Ceylon. 

China  (inoludlng^ 
Hongkonf). 

New  South  Wales 

£ 

203,560 

257,820 

34,401 

53,250 

03.225 

3,140 

£ 
25,584 
42,144 
5,598 
2,091 
6,431 
1,394 

£ 
229,144 

Victoria  

299,964 
39,999 

Queensland  

•South  Australia 

55,341 

69,656 

4,534 

Western  Australia 

Tasmania r .... , 

Commonwealth  ... 
New  Zealand 

615,396 
151,220 

83,242 
671 

698,638 
151,891 

Australasia 

766,616 

83,913 

850,529 
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The  total  import  into  Australasia  from  India  and  Ceylon  was  valued 
«tt  j£l, 735,201,  and  of  this  amount  the  value  of  tea  imported  was  equal 
to  44  per  cent.  Of  the  remaining  imports  the  chief  items  were  jute 
And  canvas  goods  and  castor  oil.  The  exports  from  Australasia  to 
India  in  1902  were  valued  at  £3,881,932,  but  this  amount  included 
X2,822,000  worth  of  specie.  In  addition.  New  South  Wales  exported 
coal  to  the  value  of  £25,000,  and  horses  valued  at  £16,000,  while 
"Victoria  and  Queensland  exported  horses  to  the  value  of  £36,000  and 
je28,000  respectively. 

For  1902  the  total  of  the  Australasian  exports  to  China  was  recorded 
as  £107,1 13.  The  Customs  returns,  however,  do  not  represent  the  whole 
amount  of  the  trade  with  China,  as  a  considerable  portion  of  the 
commerce  with  Hongkong  is  in  reality  transacted  with  the  Chinese 
Empire,  Hongkong  being  to  a  large  extent  a  distributing  centre  for  the 
Empire.  In  view  of  this  fact,  the  following  table,  showing  the  trade 
with  the  Chinese  Empire  and  Hongkong,  has  been  compiled  : — 


Country. 

Commonwealth  of 
Australia. 

New  Zealand. 

Australasia. 

189L 

1902. 

1891. 

1902. 

1891. 

1902. 

(Imports.... 
Chinese  Empire  . .  < 

(Exports.... 

Imports  ... 

Hongrkong    

(Exports.... 

'Imports.... 
Total J  Exports.... 

.Total  Trade 

680,828 
80,185 

626,882 
484,363 

1,807,210 
514,548 

226,207 
107  071 

320,429 
390,178 

546,636 
497,249 

18,816 
564 

21,908 
7,408 

40,718 
7,972 

12,600 
42 

18,670 
66,854 

81,170 
66,806 

699,148 
80,749 

648,785 
491,771 

1,847,928 
522,520 

288,707 
107.118 

839,069 
456,582 

577,806 
563,645 

1,821,758 

1,048,885 

48,690 

97,566 

1,870,448 

1,141,451 

Trade  with  Java  has  assumed  considerable  proportions,  the  total  for 
Australasia  in  1902  being  £975,000,  of  which  imports  represented 
X803,000,  and  exports  £172,000.  Kapok  and  sugar  are  the  chief 
articles  imported,  the  import  into  Australasia  of  the  former  being 
valued  in  1902  at  £68,000,  and  of  the  latter  at  £726,000.  The  export 
trade  was  confined  to  the  four  states  New  South  Wales,  Victoria, 
Queensland  and  South  Australia,  New  South  Wales  exporting  coal  to 
the  value  of  £51,000,  Victoria  butter  to  the  value  of  £20,000,  Queens- 
land preserved  meat  to  the  value  of  £22,000  and  South  Australia  flour 
to  the  value  of  £52,000. 

Trade  with  the  South  Pacific  Islands  is  increasing,  and  consists 
mostly  of  the  importation  of  raw  articles  in  exchange  for  Australasian 
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produce.  The  bulk  of  the  trade  is  done  with  Fiji  and  New  Oaled<Hkia, 
the  French  colony  dealing  principally  with  New  South  Wales,  as  Sydney 
is  the  terminal  port  in  Australia  for  the  mail-steamers  of  the  Mesaageries 
line.  But  owing  to  the  enforcement  of  the  new  French  Ouatoms 
tariff,  which  is  highly  protective  in  its  character,  in  the  colonies  of 
that  country  as  well  as  in  France  itself,  the  New  Caledonian  trade 
bids  fair  to  be  lost  to  Sydney  ;  for  while  the  exports  from  New  South 
Wales  to  New  Caledonia  in  1892  amounted  to  £184, 128,  they  had  fallen 
in  1902  to  £147,858,  or  by  more  than  19  per  cent.  The  Common- 
wealth  trade  with  Fiji  was  valued  in  1902  at  £294,000  and  waa 
practically  confined  to  New  South  Wales  whose  share  came  to  £286,000. 
The  chief  article  of  import  is  copra,  the  value  of  the  quantity  taken  by 
N^w  South  Wales  in  1902  being  £59,000.  New  Zealand  tran8ad»& 
considerable  trade  with  the  group  the  value  for  1902  being  £388,000. 
The  principal  article  of  import  was  unrefined  sugar,  l£e  quantity 
imported  being  26,000  tons  valued  at  £286,000.  The  trade  with 
New  Guinea  is  at  present  but  small,  though  when  the  resources  of  that 
prolific  island  come  to  be  developed  a  large  increase  may  be  expected. 
Besides  the  countries  mentioned,  Australasia  maintains  a  not  incon- 
siderable trade  with  Norway  and  Swed^i,  but  it  consists  mainly  of 
imports. 

In  the  following  table  will  be  found  some  interesting  information 
respecting  the  nature  of  the  goods  imported  into  the  Commonwealth 
from  foreign  countries  during  the  year  1901.  This  statement  was 
prepared  by  the  Board  of  Trade  and  it  is  unfortunate  that  the  different 
classi6cations  adopted  in  the  Customs  returns  of  the  various  states  do 
not  permit  of  a  more  detailed  tabulation. 


Article. 


Value. 


Article. 


ValtM. 


Agricultural  Implemenls 

Apparel  and  Stops   

Arma,  Ammunition,  and  EJxpkeives, 

Beer  and  Ale 

Bicycles,  JEo.,  including  parts  ... 

Boots  and  Shoes  

Carriages,  Carts,  Waggoos,  ioQludiog 

materials. 
Cement  and  Plaster  of  Pari^  .... 

China  and  Earthenware 

Copra  

Dri^pery  (Textiles  in  geveral)    . . . 

Drugs  and  Chemicals 

Fancy  Qoods 

Fish  (dried  or  preserved)  ...,«., 

Fruit  of  all  kinds 

Furniture    (includiog    kapok    and 

materials^ 
Glass    and    (Glassware    (imduding 

boUlesX 

Grain— Rice  

Hats  and  Caps 

Instruments,  musical 

,,  seientiflo    


146,000 

164/)00 

234,000 

58,000 

60.000 

277,000 

77,000 

159,000 
56,000 
62,000 
681,000 
898,000 
87,000 
126,000 
108,000 
204,000 

20»,000 

127,000 
65,000 

254,000 
78,tK)0 


Iron  and  Steel,  and  manufactures 
tber«>f. 

Leather. ..« 

Matches 

Milk,  Condensed 

Oil,  Kerosene 

„    aUotherkinds    

Paper  and  Sfeationeiy   

Spirits  and  Liqueurs « 

Sugar 

Tea 

Telttpn^lkhic  materials  

Timber,  rough 

„       manufactured «.. 

Tobaoco,  unmanufactured 

„        manufactured   

Tools 

Turpentine  

Watches  and  CJloeks 

Wax    

Wines , 

Other  articles 


& 
2,116,000 

1CT,000 
68,000 
Ul,00O 
687,000 

i7i,ieo 

sao^ooo 

mjm 

umjm 


njm 


Kim 

66JN0 

Tvm 


1,< 


Total  foreign importa....    £18,412.000 
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A  classification  of  the  goods  imported  into  New  Zealand  from  foreign 
countries  during  the  year  1901  will  be  found  below: — 


Article. 


Value. 


Article. 


VaJue. 


Apparel  and  Slops    

Arms  and  Ammimition 

Bicycles,  Tricycles,  dec  

Boots  and  Shoes   

Carriafres,  Carts,  &c 

Chinaware,  Earthenware,  Glassware 

Clocks  and  Watches    

Drapery  

Drugs,  Chemicals,  &a    

Fancy  Goods 

Fish,  dried  and  preserved 

Fruit,  fresh  or  preserved  

Furniture  and  Upholstery 

Grain,  Rice 


t 

20,000 
20,000 
26,000 
62,000 
16,000 
81,000 
16,000 
61,000 
48,000 
82,000 
20,000 
104,000 
21,000 
18,000 


Instruments,  musical    

Iron  and  Steel,  and  manufactures 
thereof. 

Manure,  Guano  

Oil,  Kerosene  

Paper,  Books,  and  Stationery. . . 

Seeds 

Sugar 

Tobacco,  manufactured    

Tools  

Other  articles 


Total  foreign  imports. 


68,000 
603.000 

11,000 
122.000 
88,000 
14,000 
99,000 
166,000 
.  64,000 
816,000 


£2,018,000 


The  figures  relating  to  the  trade  of  each  state  with  countries  outside- 
Australasia -would  be  extremely  interesting  if  they  could  be  given  with 
exactness.  Unfortunately  this  is  impossible,  as  the  destination  of  goods- 
exported  overland  cannot  be  traced  beyond  the  state  to  which  they  are- 
in  the  first  instance  despatched — all  that  can  be  given  is  the  trade  by 
8^  which  the  following  series  of  tables  shows.  The  imports  during  1902 
from  countries  outside  Australia  for  the  states  comprised  in  the  Com- 
monwealth, togeth^  with  the  total  for  Australasia  were  as  follows  : — 

state.                      Value  of  Imports.  Value  per  InhabHaot. 

£  £     8.  d. 

New  South  Wales 15,024,535  10  13    6 

Victoria    12,857,725  10  13'   4 

Queenehmd 3,734,212  7    5    1 

Sonth  Australin 3,157,600  8  12    8 

Western  AuatraUa...... 5,171,651  24    0    9 

Tasmania 732,616  4    2    9 

Commonwealth  40,678,239  10    9    4 

NewZealaiid 9,611,428^  11  17  11 

Australasia 60,289,667  10  14    3 

The  values  of  the  external  exports  for  1902  were  as  shown  below: — 

state.                      Value  of  Exports.  Value  per  Inhabitant 

£  £    s.  d. 

New  South  Walea 15,975,129  11    7  0 

Victoria 10,369,335  8  12  0 

Queensland  4,108,269  7  19  7 

South  Australia  3,766,206  10    5  11 

Western  Australia 8,252,608  38    7  2 

Tasmania 1,443,676  8    3  0 

Commonwealth  43,915,222  11    6    0 

New  Zealand 10,960,627  13  11    4 

Australasia 54,875,84»>  11  13  10 
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The  total  extra  Australian  trade  for  the  year  1902  was  therefore 
as  follows : — 

S4-*«  Total  Extra  Value 

°^^  Australian  Trade.       per  Inhabitant. 

£  £    B.    d. 

New  Sooth  Wales 30,999,664  22    0    6 

Victoria  23,227,060  19  5  4 

Queensland  7,842,481  15  4  8 

South  AostraUa 6,923,706  18  18  7 

Western  Australia 13,424,259  62  7  11 

Tasmania 2,176,291  12  5  9 

Commonwealth  84,593,461  21  15 

New  Zealand 20,572,065  25    9    3 

Australasia 105,165,516  22    8    1 

It  will  he  seen  from  the  ahove  tahle  that  the  total  value  of  the 
external  trade  of  Australasia  in  1902  was  £105,165,516,  equal  to 
£22  8s.  Id.  per  head  of  population.  The  effects  of  the  adverse  season 
experienced  over  a  great  portion  of  the  continent  are  reflected  in  these 
figures,  which  show  a  serious  decline  on  the  returns  for  1901,  when  the 
total  trade  was  valued  at  nearly  117  millions,  and  averaged  £25  9a.  lid. 
per  inhabitant.  Turning  to  individual  states,  it  will  be  found  that  in 
proportion  to  population,  the  trade  of  Western  Australia  is  far  in 
excess  of  that  of  any  of  the  other  Commonwealth  states  or  of  New 
Zealand.  This  of  course  is  only  to  be  expected  in  a  rich  gold-producing 
state  with  a  comparatively  small  population.  New  Zealand,  which  had 
a  remarkably  favourable  season,  comes  next  with  an  average  of 
£25  9s.  3d.  per  head,  followed  by  New  South  Wales  with  £22  Os.  6d., 
and  Victoria  with  £19  5s.  4d.,  Tasmania  occupying  the  lowest  position 
with  £12  5s.  9d.  per  inhabitant.  Comparisons  of  this  description  are, 
however,  not  quite  fair,  since  states  like  Queensland  and  Tasmania, 
possessing  but  a  small  direct  trade,  appear  at  a  disadvantage. 

The  foregoing  represent  the  figures  as  returned  by  the  statistical 
branches  of  the  various  Customs  departments.  Somewhat  different 
and  slightly  smaller  figures  will  be  given  later  on  as  representing  ibe 
goods  valued  for  purposes  of  duty.  The  difference  is  in  no  case  v«y 
great  and  may  be  accounted  for  partly  by  the  difference  in  the  year, 
the  trade  year  coinciding  with  the  calendar  year  and  the  fiscal  year 
ending  on  June  30th  following,  partly  by  the  amount  of  goods  im- 
ported and  placed  in  bond,  while  the  totals  are  also  modified  by  the 
fact  that  certain  ship's  stores  pay  duty  but  are  not  included  in  the 
Customs  statements  of  impwts. 
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A  comparison  of  the  external  trade  of  the  Commonwealth  and 
of  New  Zealand  with  the  latest  i^eturns  of  other  countries  is  given 
below : — 


Total  Trade. 

Per 
Inhabitant 

Country. 

Merchandise. 

Specie 
and  Bullion. 

Total. 

United  Kingdom 
France  

£ 
877,630,000 

433,036,000 

623,550,000 

126,766,000 

276,204,000 

69,368,000 

78,368,000 

481,446,000 

£ 
67,619,^rK) 

34,188,000 

18,616,000 

1,125,000 

13,387,000 

.   1,182,000 

1,133,000 
46,814,000 

£ 
935,149,000 

467,224,000 

642,065,000 

126,880,000 

288,691,000 

70,640,000 

79,601,000 

627,259,000 

£     s.  d. 
22    6    9 

11  19  11 

Germany  

9  10    8 

Italy  

3  18    2 

Belgium 

42    8    9 

Spain 

3  15  10 

14  16    1 

United  States  ... 

6  18    2 

of  Australia... 
New  Zealand 

67,701,948 
22,642,071 

16,891,613 
2,329,629 

84,693,461 
24,971,700 

21  15    4 
30  18    2 

Australasia   

90,:U4,019 

19,221,142 

109,665,161 

23    6  10 

The  trade  of  Australasia  per  head  of  population  exceeds  that  of  any 
country  appearing  in  the  list  with  the  exception  of  Bel^um. 

An  excess  in  the  value  of  imports  over  exports  was  for  many  years  a 
prominent  feature  of  the  trade  of  Australasia  taken  as  a  whole,  although 
in  some  states  the  reverse  was  the  case.  The  surplus  of  imports  was 
due  to  two  causes :  (1)  the  importation,  by  the  Governments  and  local 
bodies  of  the  various  states,  of  money  to  cover  the  cost  of  construc- 
tion of  public  works  ;  and  (2)  the  private  capital  sent  to  Australasia  for 
investment  Taking  the  states  as  a  whole,  these  two  items  combined 
exceeded  the  payments  made  for  interest  on  past  loans,  both  public  and 
private,  and  the  sums  drawn  from  the  country  by  absentees ;  but  as 
some  of  the  states  have  ceased  to  borrow,  and  the  amount  borrowed 
by  the  others  has  fallen  below  their  yearly  payments  for  interest,  the 
whole  of  Australasia  now  shows  an  excess  of  exports,  and  the  same  fact 
is  also  exhibited  in  the  trade  returns  for  1902  for  all  the  states 
with  the  exception  of  New  South  Wales  and  Victoria.  The  present 
excess  of  exports  and  its  cause  come  more  properly  within  the  parts  of 
this  work  dealing  with  Public  and  Private  Finance,  and  are  dealt  with 
at  some  length  there. 
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Comparison  of  Trade  with  British  Possessions  and  Foreign  Statb 

The  external  trade  of  the  Commonwealth  amounts  to  i&8 4,593,4 61, 
and  of  this  trade  more  than  half  still  reioains  with  Great  Britain,  as 
the  following  statement  shows  : — 


Proportioii  of 
total 


Total  trade  (Imports 
and  Expoiii). 

United  Kingdom 44,073,053 52-1  per  cent. 

British  Possessions 17,682,771 20*8       „ 

Foreign  Countries    22,937,637 27-1       „ 


84,593,461. 


100 


The  figures  just  given  refer  to  the  direct  trade,  but  a  considerable 
amount  of  goods  is  sent  from  foreign  countries  to  Great  Britain  and 
thence  exported  to  Australia.  There  are  no  means  of  ascertaining 
with  exactitude  the  value  of  this  trade,  but  a  measure  of  it  may  be 
obtained  from  the  British  Board  of  Trade  returns,  which  show  an 
average  export  of  foreign  and  colonial  produce  to  Australia,  during 
the  last  five  years,  of  £1,966,730  per  annum,  while  a  somewhat  larger 
quantity  of  Australian  produce  is'  exported  from  Great  Britain  to 
foreign  countries.  Neglecting  this  indirect  trade,  the  following  is  a 
statement  of  the  direction  of  the  external  trade  of  the  Commonwealth 
in  1891  and  in  1902. 


Trade  wich— 


Imports. 


1801. 


1902. 


Exports. 


1891.     I     1902. 


Total  trade. 


1891. 


1902. 


British  Empire- 
United  Kingdom    . 

New  Zealand  

India  and  Oeylon 

•Canadian  Dominion  . . 

Capo  Colony   

Natal 

Hji    

Mauritius     

Hongkonff   

,^tnJt8  Settlements   .. 

X>ther  Possessions  .... 

Total 

Toreign  Countries- 
France  

Germany 

Italy 

Belgium    

Sweden  and  Norway. . 

United  States 

Netherlands  and  Java 
South  Sea  Islands .... 
China    

Other  Countries 

Total 

Total,  Britkh  and  Foreign 


& 

26,453,841 

1,798,038 

98-2,824 

149J86 

873 

'iiijfxn 

3t-8,529 

026,882 

178.616 

54,256 


B 

23,848,662 

2,749,968 

1,823,249 

346,276 

6,163 

815 

89,059 

280,781 

820,429 

118,466 

160,270 


30,783,112  29,283,464 


869,951 
1,707.176 

66,617 

814,434 

459,046 

2,558,820 

662.617 

12,792 
680,328 

62,887 

73,874 


626,937 
2,068,060 
168,797 
852,447 
479.798 
4,989,812 
818,565 
128,795 
226,207 
864,827 
752,030 


6.927.941  |l  1.44^1.776 


£ 

26,498,010 

660.213 

998,820 

40 

171,812 


23,832,442 


37,711,06a  40,678,289 


122,430 
107,147 
484,868 
161,143 
189,464 


£ 

20,224,491 

1,396,211 

8,879,771 

83,872 

8,781,261 

2,187,795 

204,793 

64,176 

890,178 

118,655 

141,767 


32,422,860 


1,807,905 

869,667 

27,956 

1,484,073 


2,754,063 
92,945 
5.5.963 
30,185 
16,486 
681,286 


7,710,106 


86,042,660 


2,603,336 

2,643,800 
142,311 

1,435,268 
1,001 

2,714,424 
282,451 
120,128 
107,071 
414,828 

1,128,699 


11.492.862 


48,916,222 


£ 
51,951.861 

1,981,144 
149.826 

171,686 


277.4W 
496,676 
1,111,246 
829,669 
198,720 


£ 
44,O7lt,068 
4.146,169 
5.203.020 

srB.6« 

S.787.4I4 
2.1S3.110 
89S.«i 
S44.907 
710,407 
237.011 
282,083 


59.116,554  61,666,811 


2,167,856 

2,560,732 

84,673 

1,798,607 

469.046 

6,312,878 

745,162 

68.765 

710.813 

09.872 

665.160 


14,088.049 


78,768,008 


3,129,271 

5,801,4» 

806,108 

1,787.710 

480,790 

7.704.38S 

1.006,016 

248.SI8 

338,278 

7«.l» 

1,880.79 


22,087.«r 


84,698,401 
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The  foregoing  table  shows  that  a  considerable  change  is  taking 
place  in  the  direction  of  the  Australian  trade.  The  United  Kingdom, 
though  still  the  greatest  factor  in  the  trade  of  the  Commonwealth,  has 
diminished  in  importance  both  actually  and  relatively.  Amongst 
British  Possessions  the  most  notable  increase  appears  in  the  trade  of 
Cape  Colony,  which  advanced  from  £171,685  in  1891  to  £3,787,414  in 
1902.  Natel  appears  in  the  returns  for  1902  with  a  total  of 
£2,188,110,  a  trade  due,  as  in  the  case  of  Cape  Colony,  almost  wholly 
to  the  war  in  South  Afrion,  which  created  a  large  demand  for  Aus- 
tralian produce.  Trade  with  India  and  Ceylon  advanced  during  the 
period  from  £1,981,144  to  £5,203,020 ;  the  increased  popularity  of 
India  and  Ceylon  tea  accounts  for  some  portion  of  this  growth  ;  but  in 
1902  there  was  a  considerable  export  of  specie  and  bullion.  Western 
Australia  sending  £1,895,000  and  Victoria  £1,063,000.  Amongst 
foreign  countries  the  most  notable  increase  observable  is  in  the  trade 
with  Germany,  which  more  than  doubled  during  the  period,  the  total 
trade  in  1902  being  £5^01,420  as  compared  with  £2,566,732  in  1891. 
Tlie  exports  also  show  a  remarkable  advance  during  this  period,  the  value 
rising  from  £859,567  to  £2,543,360.  Trade  with  the  United  States 
showed  a  total  of  £7,704,236  in  1902,  the  value  in  1891  being 
£5,312,373;  the  increase  of  trade  was,  however,  wholly  on  the  import 
aide,  the  exports  showing  a  fall  of  £39,629,  while  the  imports  showed 
an  increase  of  £2,431,492.  The  exports  for  1891,  however,  included 
gold  bullion  and  specie  to  the. value  of  £1,710,670,  the  corresponding 
£gure  for  1902  being  £1,601,000.  Extending  the  period  reviewed  back 
to  1861,  the  importance  of  the  change  taking  place  will  be  more  clearly 
apprehended.  The  following  statement  shows  the  volume  of  trade 
in  quinquennial  periods,  conunencing  with  1861,  and  distinguishing 
the  trade  with  the  United  Kingdom,  British  Possessions,  and  foreign 
countries. 


Imports  from— 

Tears. 

Total  Imports. 

United 

BriHsh 

Foreiffn 

Kingdom. 

Possessions. 

Countries. 

£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

1861-65 

69,824,585 

l.%284.813 

16,931,345 

100,040,743 

1866-70 

60,392,217 

18.068,939 

14.537,213 

92,998,369 

1871-75 

76,568,020 

19,924,188 

13,491,699 

108,983,907 

1876-80 

89,020,970 

18,327.973 

15,766.484 

123,115,427 

1881-^ 

128.073,941 

22,491.217 

24,066,365 

174.631.523 

1886-00 

122.729.684 

21,329.461 

28.849,366 

172,908.501 

1891-95 

97,408,111 

15.915,497 

23,352,095 

136,675,703 

1896-1900 

109,024,399 

18.709,125 

41,090,263 

168,823,787 

•1901-1902 

49,086,594 

10.169.381 

23,857,111 

83,112,086 

•  TwK)  Years. 
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Stating  the  foregoing  figures  as  percentages  of  the  total  imports  in 
each  quinquennium,  the  following  results  are  obtained  : — 


ImporU  from— 

TeftrsL 

United 

Britith 

Fordfrn 

Kingdom. 

PoMMsiont. 

Countries. 

percent 

peroeDt 

percent. 

1861-65 

69*80 

13-28 

16-92 

1866-70 

64-94 

19-43 

1563 

1871-75 

69-34 

18-28 

12-38 

1876-80 

72  30 

14-89 

12-81 

1881-85 

7334 

12-88 

13-78 

1886-00 

70-98 

12-34 

16-68 

1891-95 

71-27 

11-64 

17-09 

1896-1900 

64-58 

11-08 

24-34 

1901-2 

59-06 

12-24 

28-70 

These  figures  show  a  remarkable  diversion  of  trade,  especially  in 
recent  years,  from  the  United  Kingdom  to  foreign  countries.  An 
explanation  has  been  hazai-ded  that  the  diversion  is  more  apparent 
than  real,  being  due  to  the  carriage  of  goods  direct  from  foreign 
countries  to  Australia,  whereas  such  goods  were  formerly  sent  via 
London,  but  this  explanation  only  partly  accounts  for  the  chimge. 
Making  allowance  for  foreign  goods  reaching  Australia  by  way  of 
London,  the  following  would  appear  to  be  the  percentages  of  foreign 
goods  to  total  goods  imported  in  the  years  named.  It  is  unfortunatdj 
impossible  to  give  the  information  for  an  earlier  period  : — 

1886-90 23-5 

1891-95  23-4 

1896-1900  30H) 

1901-2 33-6 

One-thiixi  of  all  goods  now  imported  into  Australia  may  be  said  to 
be  of  non-British  origin  as  comparted  with  one-fourth  ten  years  aga 
The  chief  factor  in  bringing  about  this  change  is  undoubtedly  the 
establishment  of  direct  and  rapid  communication  between  Grermanj, 
France,  Belgium,  Japan,  the  United  States,  and  the  Common  weal  tb. 
Twenty  years  ago  it  was  difficult,  if  not  impossible,  to  obtain  goods 
direct  from  the  continent  of  Europe  or  the  eastern  sea-board  of  the 
United  States,  now  there  is  fortnightly  communication  with  HMmburg 
and  Bremerhaven  by  a  line  subsidised  by  the  Gterman  Imperial  Govern- 
ment, and  with  Marseilles,  Havi-e,  and  Dunkirk  by  the  Messageries 
Maritimes — a  line  heavily  subsidised  by  the  French  Republic.     Turning 
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to  the  exports  to  the  same  countries  it  will  be  found  that  a  change  of  a 
somewhat  similar  character  has  taken  place. 


£zport«  to- 

Tear. 

United 
Kingdom. 

British 
Poweadone. 

Foreign 
Ctouritriee. 

Total  Exports. 

£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

1861 

11,643,598 

5,030,311 

725,747 

17,399,656 

1871 

15,754,990 

5,055,926 

609,032 

21,419,948 

1881 

19,866,821 

5,616,610 

2,105,644 

27.489,075 

1891 

25,498,010 

2,834,432 

7,710,108 

36,042,550 

1901 

25,194,923 

12,028,463 

12,492,072 

49,715,458 

1902 

20,224,491 

12,197,869 

11,492,862 

43,915,222 

Pebcentagb  of  Totau 


1861 

66-9 

28.9 

4-2 

100-0 

1871 

73-6 

23-6 

2-8 

100-0 

1881 

72-3 

20-0 

7-7 

1000 

1891 

707 

7-9 

21-4 

1000 

1901 

50-7 

24-2 

251 

100-0 

1902 

461 

27  8 

261 

1000 

As  the  table  shows  there  was  a  remarkable  falling  off  in  the  per- 
centage of  exports  to  British  Possessions  in  1891  as  compared  with 
1881.  Investigation  of  the  returns  discloses  the  fact  that  the  Victorian 
exports  to  British  Possessions  dropped  .from  £3,863,760  in  1881  to 
JB968,550  in  1901,  and  this  was  brought  about  by  a  decline  in  the 
exports  to  Ceylon  of*  gold  bullion  and  specie  from  £2,784,046  in  1881 
to  £58,074  in  1891  ;  Qie  exports  of  specie  have  been  since  resumed. 

From  the  above  figures  it  is  apparent  that,  as  in  the  case  of  the 
imports,  there  has  been  a  considerable  modification  in  the  direction  of 
the  export  trade.  The  causes  of  the  great  advance  in  the  proportion  of 
trade  taken  by  foreign  countries  have  already  been  discussed.  It  will 
be  observed  that  the  percentage  of  exports  to  the  British  Possessions 
advanced  considerably  in  1901  and  1902,  the  increase  being  chiefly  due 
to  the  demand  for  the  produce  of  the  Commonwealth  occasioned  by  the 
war  in  South  Africa. 
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Trade  of  New  Zealand. 

The  trade  of  New  Zealand  during  the  years  1891  and  1902  will  be 
found  below :  — 


Trade  with— 


Import!. 


1891. 


British  Empire— 

Communweetth  of  Aoetndia 

United  Kin^om  

India  and  Ceylon 

Canadian  Draiinton 

Cape  Colony  

Natal 

Fiji    

Mauritius 

Honffkong  

Stndte  Settlements 

Other  PossessioDS 


Total. 


Foreign  Countries- 
France  

Germany 

Italy 

Belgium   

Sweden  and  Norway    . 

United  States 

Netherlands  and  Java . 

South  Sea  Islands 

China    

Japan    

Other  Countries 


Total 

Total,  British  and  Foreign 


£ 

1,018,549 

4,869.6SS 

276,248 

1.911 

9 


177,707 
70,650 
21,908 
10,065 
«71 


6,941,366 


£ 

9,064 
66,102 

1,867 

6,591 

868 

361,795 

2,148 
66,493 
18,816 

8,899 
21,826 


662,488 


6,608,849 


1902. 


£ 

1,716,296 

6,851,462 

411,962 

88,516 

848 

136 

827,972 


18,670 
28,118 
88,000 


9,420,967 


£ 

86,572 
210,560 
11,129 
86,286 
19,548 
1,818,987 
66,868 
41,042 
12,600 
66,087 
48,792 


1,906,766 


11,826,728 


Exports. 


1891. 


£ 

1,706,661 

7,140,881 

2,561 


100 


48,896 

4 

7,408 

100 


e 

27,879 

4,268 

48 

1,668 

615,208 

"98,407 

604 

98 

19,506 


662,616 


9,566,897 


1902. 


£ 

2,684,860 

9,460,648 

2,161 

8,018 

79,218 

674,706 

59,690 

•  W,864 

284 

8,062 


£ 

2,719,110 

11,510,464 

277,799 

1,941 

109 


8,908,781  18,028,478 


*        1 
15' 

9,889. 

82' 

394 

160 

489,964 

82 

98,968 

42 

8,780 

18,669 


016,^9 


18,644,977 


Tdtal  Trade 


1891. 


221,608 
70,664 
29,811 
10,165 
4,001 


14,846,147 


£ 

86,963 

70,380 

1,910 

8,249 

868 

877,008 

2,148 

168,900 

19,870 

8.492 

41,882 


1,226,000 


16,070,246 


1002. 


£ 

4,900,64S 

16,8Q2,1<» 

414,113 

86,5M 

80,066 

674.84S 

887,6ee 

■»,bi4 
SMOT 
46,061 


22,440,4» 


£ 
S6,567 

210.010 
11,1«1 
86,680 
10,712 
1,808,001 
66,450 

135,006 
12,542 
50,867 
67,461 


2,622,065 


24,971,700 


The  following  table  shows  the  volume  and  percentage  of  New  Zealand 
trade  at  intervals  since  1881,  distinguishing  the  trade  with  United 
Kingdom,  British  possessions,  and  foreign  countries : — 


Imports  from— 

Year. 

United 
ELingdom. 

British 
Possessions. 

Foreign 
OouBtries. 

Total. 

1881 

£ 
4,530,316 
4,369,633 
6,885,831 
6,851,452 

£ 
2,489,830 
1,571,733 
2,913,866 
2,569,505 

£ 

436,890 

562,483 

2,018,218 

1,905,766 

£ 
7,457,045 

1891 

6,503,849 

1901   

11,817,915 

1902 

11,326,723 

PSRCENTAGB  OF  TOTAL. 


1881. 
1891. 
1901. 
1902. 


60-8 

33-4 

67-2 

24-2 

58-3 

24-6 

60-5 

22-7 

5-8 

8-6 

171 

16-8 


100-0 
100-0 
lOOH) 
100-0 
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In  spite  of  fluctuations  in  individual  years,  trade  with  the  United 
ELiogdom  still  coii^[>rise8  nKure  than  thre&-fifths  of  the  total,  but  the 
greatest  increase  in  imports  has  taken  place  in  the  trade  with  foreign 
countries,  which  doubled  itself  during  the  period  from  1891  to  1902. 
Amongst  the  chief  countries  contributing  to  this  advance  were  the 
United  States,  the  imports  from  which  rose  from  £362,000  in  1891 
to  JB1,3  19,000  in  1902,  and  Germany,  from  which  the  imports  increased 
from  £66,000  in  1891  to  £211,000  in  1902. 

A  similar  statement  regarding  the  exports  for  the  same  years  is  given 
below : — 


Exports  to- 

Year. 

United 
Kingdom. 

Brltiah 

Foreign 
Coontries. 

Total. 

1881 

£ 
4,475,001 
7.140.831 
9.295.375 
9,450,648 

£ 
1.116,948 
1,762,950 
2,907,412 
3,677,830 

£ 
468,317 
662,616 
678,637 
616,499 

£ 
6,060.866 

1891 

9.566.397 

1901 

12,881.424 

1902 

13.644,977 

Percentage  of  total — 


1881 

73-9 

74-7 
72-2 
69-8 

18-4 
18-4 
225 
26-2 

7-7 
6-9 
5-3 
4-6 

100  0 

1891 

1000 

1901 

100  0 

1902 

1000 

As  the  teble  shows,  the  percentage  of  exports  to  the  United  King- 
dom and  foreign  countries  declined  during  the  period  1881-1902,  while 
the  rate  of  export  to  the  other  British  possessions  shows  an  increase. 
Under  Biitish  PossessioDS  it  must  be  noted  that  the  States  of  the 
Ck>mmonwealth  are  included.  The  figures  for  1901  and  1902  are, 
however,  swollen  by  reason  of  the  heavy  exports  of  New  Zealand  pro- 
duce to  South  Africa  to  supply  the  demand  created  by  the  war ;  the 
export  of  oats  alone  in  1901  being  valued  at  £716,000,  and  in  1902  at 
£512,000.  Of  the  foreign  countries  New  Zealand's  chief  customer  in 
1902  was  the  United  States,  the  value  of  the  export  thereto  being 
£490,000,  the  export  of  kauri  gum  being  £323,000,  and  phormium 
£64,000. 

Exports  op  Domestic  Produce, 

The  values  of  the  exports  of  Australasia  and  of  its  various  provinces 
hi^ye  been  given  in  the  previous  pages  without  respect  to  the  countries 
where  the  articles  were  produced.  It  is  important  to  find  to  what 
extent  the  exports  have  been  the  produce  of  each  of  the  states  whence 
thej  were  shipped.     The  following  table  ^ows  the  value  of  the  exports 
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of  domestic  produce  of  each  state  as  returned  by  the  Customs  for  tbe 
years  1891,  1901,  and  1902,  and  the  value  thereof  per  inhabitant : — 


state. 

Total  Value. 

Value  per  Inhabitant. 

1891. 

190L 

1902. 

1801. 

1901. 

Utt. 

NewSouth  Wales   

Victortft    

£ 

21,086,712 

13,026,426 

7,979,080 

4,810.512 

788,878 

1,867,927 

£ 
19,916,884 
14,184,028 
9,009,696 
4,392,864 
8,216,n8 
2,988,878 

£ 
17,248,494 
18,828,989 
8,782,068 
4,936,629 
8,871,676 
8,227,777 

£  a.  d. 

18  8    9 
11    7    6 

19  17    4 
14  17  10 
16    9    7 

9    8    8 

£   8.  d. 

14  10    8 

11  14  11 
17  17    8 

12  1  11 
43  16    4 

13  18    0 

£  s.  d. 
IS  6  1 
11    9    4 

16  19    S 

South  AtMtmlia  

IS    9  U 

Western  Australia 

Tasmania   

41    4    9 

18    4    7 

Comnionwealth 

49,068,530 
9,400,094 

68,602,668 
12,690,460 

66,889,478 
18,496,609 

16  16    1 
14  18    6 

15  8    « 

16  5    0 

14  IS    8 

New  Zealand 

16  14    2 

Australasia    

58,458,624 

71,298,028 

70,888,072 

16    4    4 

15  11    1 

14  19    8 

The  figures,  prior  to  1901,  must  be  regarded  as  approximate,  for  it 
is  diihcult  to  ascertain  with  exactitude  the  domestic  exports  of  some  of 
the  states,  chiefly  New  South  Wales,  South  Australia,  and  Victoria.  In 
the  last-mentioned  state,  a  large  proportion  of  the  domestic  export  of 
wool  consisted,  in  former  years,  of  New  South  Wales  produce,  but  in  1902 
the  amount  of  Victorian  wool  was  found  to  be  largely  under-stated  and 
the  figures  in  the  following  table  have  therefore  been  amended. 
There  is  also  an  export  by  South  i!kusti*alia,  as  local  produce,  of  wool 
grown  in  New  South  Wales,  but  the  value  thereof  is  inconsiderable, 
and,  in  fact,  as  regards  the  total  export  of  South  Australian  wool,  the 
figures  for  1902  were  somewhat  under-estimated.  Wool,  chiefly  from 
Queensland,  has  in  some  years  been  exported  as  domestic  produce 
by  New  South  Wales,  but  in  1902  no  such  over-statement  took  place. 
Also,  as  regai-ds  New  South  Wales,  tin  and  copper  oi-e,  the  former 
chiefly  from  Queensland  and  Tasmania  and  the  latter  from  South 
Austi-alia,  which  are  imported  for  the  purpose  of  being  refined,  are 
exported  as  domestic  produce.  An  attempt  has  been  made  to  remove 
these  elements  of  error  from  the  returns  as  they  are  presented  by  the 
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Customs,  and  the  amounts  shown  in  the  following  table  may  be  accepted 
as  the  true  values  of  domestic  produce  expoi*ted  by  each  state  during 
1902:— 


Domestic  Exports. 

state. 

Total  Value. 

Proportion 
toTotaL 

Value  per 
Inhabitant. 

New  South  Wales 

£ 
17,140,316 

per  cent 
24-1 

£   s.     d. 
12    3    6 

Victoria   

14,554,922 

00  R 

12    1    6 

Queensland 

8,732,058         12-3 
4.959,949           7*0 

16  19    2 

South  Australia 

13  11     2 

Western  Australia 

8,871,676 
3,227,777 

12-5 

41    4    9 

Tasmania 

4-6 

18    4    7 

Commonwealth 

57,486,698 

810 

14  15  10 

New  Zealand 

13,498,599 

IflA 

16  14    2 

Australasia 

70.985.297       iftOO 

15    2    5 

1 

As  the  table  shows,  the  largest  values  per  inhabitant  were  returned  by 
Western  Australia  and  Tasmania,  with  £41  4s.  9d.  and  £18  4s.  7d. 
respectively  per  head  of  population.  The  growth  of  the  domestic 
exports  of  Western  Australia  has  been  extremely  rapid,  the  total  value 
rising  from  £1,273,638  at  the  end  of  1895  to  £8,871,676  for  the  year 
1902,  an  increase  of  over  596  per  cent.  Of  conrse,  thi.s  great  expansion 
is  in  the  main  due  to  the  export  of  gold,  the  value  of  the  total  export 
of  the  precious  metal  being  returned  at  £3,318,958  in  1902  as 
against  £879,748  in  1895.  Tasmania  also  shows  a  large  increase 
both  in  actual  and  comparative  value  of  domestic  export  trade,  the 
returns  for  1902  showing  a  total  value  of  £3,227,777,  with  £18  4a  7d. 
per  head  of  population,  as  against  £1,473,283  and  £9  Os.  3d.  in  1896 
The  phenomenal  mineral  export  of  Tasmania  for  the  year  1902,  when 
the  gross  total  reached  the  sum  of  £1,526,000,  is  chiefly  accountable 
for  the  expansion,  and,  so  far  as  can  be  seen,  there  is  every  prospect 
of  this  being  sustained. 

Placing  the  values  of  the  external  exports  of  domestic  production  of 
Australasia  side  by  side  with  those  of  some  of  the  more  important 
countries  of  the  world,  a  useful  comparison  is  afforded,  and  from  what- 
ever standpoint  the  matter  be  viewed  these  states  appear  in  a  very 
favourable  light  The  following  table  shows  the  value  of  the  domestic 
exports,  exclusive  of  coin  and  bullion,  of  some  of  the  principal  countries 
of  the  world,  the  figures  referring  to  the  year  1901.  The  figures  for 
Australasia  only  represent  the  external  exports  of  domestic  produce  in 
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1902 ;  in  the  preceding  table  the  values  include  the  domestic  produce  of 
«ach  state  consumed  in  the  other  provinces  : — 


Ootintcy. 


Expoitt  Of 
DomeBUc  Produce 

(exclusive  of 
Coin  and  Bullion). 


United  Kingdom   £283.424,000 


France 

Germany 

AuBtria-Hungary  .... 

Italy 

Belgium   

Canada 

Argentine  Republic . 

United  StatM 

Australasia 


160,516,000 
221,570,000 
78,561,000 
54,978,000 
73,129,000 
36,472,000 
33,543,000 
304,263,000 
33,897,000 


Value 
per  Inbabitant. 


£6  16 
4  2 
3  17 
1  13 

1    7 
10  17 

6  15 

7  5 
3  19 
7    4 


9 

5 

11 

7 
8 
1 
5 
0 
9 
5 


The  extent  to  which  the  geographical  position  of  a  state  enables 
it  to  benefit  by  the  production  of  its  neighbours  is  illustrated. by  the  pro- 
portion which  the  non-domestic  bear  to  the  total  exports.  The  following 
table  shows  the  value  of  the  total  re-export  trade  and  the  proportion 
which  it  bears  to  the  total  export  trade  of  each  state  in  1 902  ;  and  it 
would  appear  that  South  Australia,  New  South  Wales,  and  Victoria,  in 
the  order  named,  benefit  largely  by  their  position,  the  re-export  trade  of 
the  other  states  being  insignificant : — 

SUte. 

New  South  Wales   

Victoria 

Queensland   

South  Australia  

Western  Australia 

Tasmania  


Total  Re-exports. 

Proportion  to 
To^  Exports. 

£6,295,657 

26*74  per  cent. 

4,386,584 

24-09       „ 

438,965 

479 

2,926,113 

37-22       „ 

179,682 

1-99        „ 

16,731 

0-61       „ 

Ck)mmonwealth    £14,243,632 

New  Zealand   146,378 


Australasia   £14,390,010 


16-98 


More  than  one-half  of  this  re-export  trade  is  external,  the  amount 
for  the  Commonwealth  states  being  £6,500,459,  as  compared  with 
£5,743sl73  of  interstate  trade. 
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The  following  table  shows  the  destinatioii  of  the  wool  exported  by 
the  Commonwealth  and  New  Zealand  to  countries  outside  Australasia^ 
with  the  proportion  of  the  total  amount  taken  by  each  during  the 
period  1881-1902 :— 


Oountiy. 

Value. 

1881. 

188L 

1901. 

1902. 

1881. 

1891. 

lOOL 

1902. 

United  Kingdom 

Bdginm    

15,777,827 
96,567 
53,809 
26,965 
182,699 
48,725 

£ 

19,801.218 

1,458,766 

782,676 

1,386,768 

614,661 

34,259 

£ 

13,497,871 

1,146,849 

1,862,053 

2.003a»7 

273,963 

147,460 

10,947,298 

924,447 

1,756,053 

percent 
97-8 
0  6 
OS 

percent 
82*7 
6-0 
3-8 
5-8 
21 
01 

per  cent 
71-8 
6-0 
9-8 
10-6 
1-6 
0-8 

percent 
68-0 
6-S 

Q^rmmj 

10-fr 

France  

2,133,975  j       0*2 
212,960 1       0-8 
128,807 1       0-3 

18-2 

United  Sttttea 

Other  Councries. . . . 

1-4 
0-7 

Tbtal 

16,136,082 

24,063,227 

18,920,883 

16,102,540!    100-0 

1000 

1000 

lOOD 

The  total  under  the  heading  of  "  Other  Countries"  included  for  1902 
wool  to  the  value  of  £55,367  sent  to  Italy,  and  £55,802  taken  by 
Japan. 

The  table  shows  that,  while  the  trade  increased  considerably  during 
the  period  from  1881  to  1891,  since  the  latter  year  there  has  been 
a  heavy  decline,  the  value  of  the  external  export  in  1902  being  slightly 
less  than  that  of  1881.  The  decrease  is  accounted  for  by  the  series  of 
unfavourable  seasons  experienced  since  1891.  In  1891,  the  sheep 
depastured  in  the  Commonwealth  of  Australia  and  New  Zealand 
numbered  124,548,000,  but  at  the  end  of  1902,  the  total  had  fallen  to 
74,348,000 ;  a  decrease  of  over  50  millions.  It  will  be  observed  that 
since  1881  the  wool  exported  to  the  United  Kingdom  has  decreased 
in  value  to  the  extent  of  £4,830,000,  or  from  97*8  to  68  per  cent 
France  and  Germany  both  show  proportionate  increases"  throughout 
the  whole  period^  the  proportion  for  France  rising  from  0  2  per  cent,  in 
1881  to  13-3  per  cent  in  1902,  while  the  percentage  for  Germany  rose 
from  0-3  per  cent,  in  1881  to  10*9  per  cent,  in  1902. 

It  is  necessary  to  point  out  here  that  all  the  figures  in  the  present 
chapter  dealing  with  the  export  of  wool  are  based  on  the  Customs 
returns  of  the  different  states,  and  represent  the  values  placed  on  the 
wool  by  the  exporters.  The  figures  relating  to  the  value  of  the  wool 
clip  which  are  given  in  the  chapter  on  the  pastoral  industry  are  less  than 
those  just  given,  the  difference  being  made  up  in  the  cost  of  carriage  and 
other  charges  from  the  sheep-runs  to  the  ship's  side. 
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The  following  table  shows  the  total  and  proportionate  valae  of  the 
wool  shipped  direct  to  countries  outside  Australasia  by  each  stato  : — 


SUte. 

Value. 

Prc^MNrtloii. 

1S81. 

1891. 

1002. 

1881. 

1881.           190SL 

New  South  Wales.. 

Victoria 

Queensland  

£ 

4,485,295 

5,327,934 
996,047 

1,747.696 
256,689 
416,572 

2,905,849 

£ 
7,917,587 
7,070,661 
2,438,321 
1.888,107 
311,925 
313,422 
4,123,204 

£ 

6,704,424 

3,458,548 
868,842 

1,059,146 
454,995 
205,029 

3.351,566 

per  cent  per  cent 

27-8       32-9 

33-0       29-4 

6-2       101 

10-8         7-8 

1-6         1-3 

2-6         1-3 

180        17-2 

perceat 
41-6 
21-6 
5-4 

South  Australia  ... 
Western  Australia. 

Tasmania  

New  Zealand    

6-6 
2-8 
1-3 

20*8 

Australasia  ... 

16,136,082 

24,063,227 

16,102,540  j   1000 

100-0 

100-0 

It  will  be  seen  from  the  table  just  given  that  Victoria  was  credited 
in  1881  with  exporting  wool  to  a  considerable  value  in  excess  of  that 
of  New  South  Wales.  In  1891  and  1902,  however,  the  positions  were 
i^versed.  The  change  is  mainly  due  to  the  extension  of  railways, 
especially  noticeable  in  New  South  Wales,  where  some  lines  are 
expressly  designed  to  bring  trade  to  Sydney. 

In  connection  with  this  subject,  a  statement  of  the  value  of  wool 
of  its  own  production  which  each  stato  exports  direct  and  by  way  of 
the  other  states  may  not  be  without  interest  The  figures,  which  are 
given  below,  relate  to  the  year  1902  : — 


Domertic  Wool  Exported. 

Proportkm 

state. 

Direct 

By  wfty  of  the 
other  statee. 

TotaL 

*of 
Export  oC 

New  South  Wales  

£ 
6.370,631 
2,309,804 
868,842 
923,629 
454,995 
205,029 

£ 
936.279 

23,356 

435.358 

144,391 

3,083 

58,222 

£ 
7,306,810 
2,333,160 
1,304,200 
1,068,020 
458,078 
263,251 

percent. 
45'4 

Victoria 

14*5 

Queensland  

8-1 

South  Australia   

6-6 

Western  Australia  

2*9 

Tasmania  

1-6 

New  Zealand    

3,351,556 

3,007 

3,354,563 

20-9 

Australasia   

14,484.386 

1,603,696 

16,088,062 

100*0 
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In  the  table  given  on  the  preceding  page  the  value  of  the  direct 
export  of  wool  is  quoted  at  £16,102,540.  The  apparent  discrepancy, 
however,  is  of  no  moment  when  it  is  remembered  that  about  one-fifth  of 
the  clip  of  Australasia  is  subject  to  valuation  first  at  the  border  of  the 
state  in  which  it  is  produced,  and  again  at  the  port  from  which  it  is 
finally  shipped  to  Europe  or  America.  In  the  amount  of  j£  16,088,082 
shown  above  is,  besides,  included  the  value  of  such  wool  as  was  exported 
during  1902  to  one  of  the  adjacent  states,  and  there  held  over  for  the 
sales  in  January  of  the  following  year. 

The  following  figures  serve  to  illustrate  the  development  of  the  local 
wool  sales  in  those  states  where  such  sales  are  held,  viz.,  in  New  South 
Wales,  Victoria,  Queensland,  South  Australia,  and  New  Zealand,  for 
the  ten  seasons  from  1892-93  to  1902-1903.  The  seasons  are  taken  as. 
extending  from  the  1st  July  to  the  30th  June.  The  number  of  bales 
Bold  during  each  period  shown  was  as  follows : — 


Season. 

New  South 
Wales. 

Victoria. 

South 
Australia. 

New 
Zealand. 

Total. 

bales. 

bales. 

bales. 

bales. 

bales. 

bales. 

1892-93  

362,688 

310,828 

54,285 

85,505 

813,306 

1893-94  

401,185 

305,700 

65,000 

82,547 

854,432 

1894-95  

425,135 

328,142 

64,056 

82,547 

899,880 

1895-96  

415,538 

315,543 

80,234 

82,965 

894,280 

1896-97  

401,048 

310,835 

63,804 

82,515 

858,202 

1897-93  

444,808 

286,625 

61,287 

100,514 

883,234 

1898-99 

447,517 

278,482 

10,925 

60,531 

90,806 

888,261 

1899-1900... 

399,893 

312,571 

27,015 

70,717 

108,846 

919,042 

1900-1901  ... 

388,946 

273,641 

13,453 

42,637 

90,235 

808,912 

1901-1902  ... 

522,003 

321,482 

25,936 

65,239 

100,860 

1,035,520 

1902-1903  ... 

383,506 

270,107 

14,754 

60,782 

115.653 

844,702 

The  importance  of  the  pastoral  industry  to  Australasia  will  be  made 
clear  in  another  part  of  this  volume.  Its  value  to  each  state  varies 
considerably,  as  the  statement  of  the  exports  of  pectoral  produce  on  the 
next  page  will  show.  In  no  state,  however.  Western  Australia  and 
Tasmania  excepted,  does  the  proportion  of  exports  of  this  class  fall 
below  one-fourth  of  the  total  value  of  domestic  produce  exported.  In 
the  case  of  New  South  Wales  it  reaches  62  per  cent.,  while  in  New 
Zealand  it  is  56  per  cent.,  and  in  Queensland  47  per  cent     On  account 
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of  the  unfavoaraUe  season  in  1902  tbe  proportion  for  Au&rtrakudA  wis 
nearly  3  per  cent,  below  that  of  the  preceding  year,  but  it  is  anticipated 
that  the  results  for  1903  will  show  a  considerable  increase. 


Wool 

Other 
PMtom 
Products. 

Tbtal. 

state. 

ExperteoCFutenl 

Prodnoe  to  IMd 

Exports  of  OoomKIc 

Frodaeta. 

New  South  Wales  

Victoria 

£ 
7.306,810 
2,333,160 
1,304,200 
1,068,020 
458,078 
263,261 
3.354,663 

£ 

3,385,817 

1,622,245 

2,771,419 

634,983 

131,710 

157,974 

4,149,965 

£ 

10,692,627 

3,956.405 

4,075,619 

1.703,003 

589,788 

421,225 

7,504,528 

percent. 
62-0 
28-6 

Qaeensland  

46-7 

South  Australia  

34*5 

Western  Australia 

Tasmania 

6*6 
13-1 

New  Zealand    

55-6 

Australasia- 
All  Domestic    

16,088,082 

12,854,113 

28,942,195 

41-1 

External  Domestic. 

14,484,886 

9,411,255 

23,896,641 

49-7 

It  will  be  observed  that  the  figures  given  in  this  table  are  not  those 
famished  by  the  various  Customs  Departments ;  they  have  been  oorrectod 
in  the  manner  already  explained  in  order  to  allow  for  the  incorrect 
information  furnished  by  shippers  in  regard  to  the  state  of  origin. 

MOYEMBNTS   OP   GOLD. 

Since  the  discovery  of  gold  in  the  year  1851  large  quantities  of  the 
metal — in  the  form  of  coin  as  well  as  of  bullion — have  been  exported 
from  the  Australasian  states  every  year.  In  the  figitres  given  below, 
showing  the  excess  of  exports  of  gold  of  each  state,  no  attempt  has 
been  made  to  exclude  the  interstate  trade.  The  largest  exporters,  it 
will  l)e  found,  are  also  the  largest  producers,  namely,  Victoria,  New 
Zealand,  and  Queensland.  The  other  states,  except  Western  Australia, 
now    produce    very   little   more    than    what    suffices  to   meet  their 
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requirements.     lb  will  be  understood,  of  course,  that  the  production  is 
considerably  in  excess  of  the  exports  shown  hereunder  : — 


SlAte. 

186i-<». 

1861-70. 

1871-80. 

1881-00. 

N«w  Sonth  Wales 

£ 

8,337,067 

86,342,134 

1,900,955 

843^029 

£ 

13,656,650 

62,609,042 

1,768,575 

•395,633 

19,586 

•34,255 

£ 

5,248.994 

37,222.632 

9,480,137 

•1,100,309 

•38,000 

165,040 

£ 
277,509 

Viotori* 

23,106,371 

Qnoemvliind ......... ^...  a....... 

11,540,245 

Sooth,  Australia 

•673,548 

Western  Australia 

•44,320 

Tasmania 

872,764 

CommoDwealth 

97,423,185 
48,981 

77,623,965 
20,294,822 

50,928,494 
14,215,143 

35,079,011 

•y^fiw  7f^}nm\ .  , 

7,637,381 

Total  Ezoess  of  Exports... 

97,472,166 

97,918,787 

65,143,637 

42,716,392 

Average  per  annum 

9*747,217 

9.791.879 

A.5U!lfU 

4,271,639 

:Sfta(e. 

New  South  Wales 

Tictoria. 

Queensland 

Soath  Australia.. 

Western  Austialia 

Tasmania  ...,,„ 

Commonwealth 

New  Zealand 

Total  Excess  of  Exports . 

Average  per  annum. 


1891-1900. 


1901. 


1002. 


1851-1902. 


£ 

7,478,424 
21,903,262 
21,672.494 

1.206.945 
19,266,987 

1,599,258 


73,127,370 
9.433,361 


82,660,731 


£ 

.  381,065 

3,104,911 

2,008,774 

33,286 

6,749,717 

192,164 


12,469,907 
1,324,141 


13,794.048 


£ 

•49,389 
2,945,511 
2,602,438 

145,822 
7,461,487 

♦34,438 


13,061,431 
1,609,114 


14,670,545 


£ 

35,330,310 

237,233,863 

49,022,663 

1,117,618 

33,406,467 

3,603,552 


359,713,363 
54,562,043 


414,276,306 


8,256,073 


13,794,048 


14,670,546 


7,966,852 


*  Excesi  ot  Imports. 

Dutiable  and  Free  Goods. 

Very  interesting  results  are  obtained  from  a  classification  of  the 
imports  for  home  consumption  into  dutiable  and  free  goods.  In  this 
connection,  however,  the  fact  must  not  be  lost  sight  of  that  under  the 
terms  of  the  Commonwealth  Constitution  Act,  Western  Australia  may 
continue  to  levy  duties  on  interstate  imports,  for  a  period  of  five  years 
after  the  imposition  of  the  federal  tariff,  subject  to  the  following 
restrictions  : — For  the  first  year  the  duties  to  be  at  the  rates  in  force 
in  the  state  at  the  time  when  the  uniform  federal  tariff  was  imposed  ; 
for  the  second  year  at  four-fifths  of  those  rates ;  for  the  third  year, 
three-fifths;  for  the  fourth  year,  two-fifths;   and  for  the  fifth  year, 
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one-fifth ;  these  special  rates  thereafter  ceasiag.  During  the  same  five 
years  the  state  is  also  authorised  to  levy  on  goods  imported  from 
beyond  the  Commonwealth  a  rate  equal  to  the  excess  of  the  Western 
Australian  tariff  over  the  Commonwealth  tariff  where  such  existed  at 
the  time  the  Commonwealth  tariff  was  instituted,  i.6.,  the  8th  October, 
1901.  Under  this  special  tariff  Western  Australia  collected  in  1902 
£205,185.  The  state  levied  duties  on  foreign  goods  valued  at  £379,956 ; 
and  on  Australian  goods  to  the  value  of  £1,304,266,  both  free  under 
the  federal  tariff;  and  on  stimulants  to  the  value  of  £133,232.  In 
addition,  duties  were  collected  on  other  goods  to  the  value  of  £387,701, 
taxable  under  the  federal  tariff,  but  in  regard  to  which  the  W^tem 
Australian  rates  were  higher. 

The  following  statement  shows  the  dutiable  and  free  imports  into 
the  Commonwealth  from  places  outside  its  boundaries,  together  witk 
the  amount  of  duty  collected,  exclusive  of  sums  collected  under  the 
special  tariff  of  Western  Australia.  In  addition  to  the  non-duti&ble 
goods  shown,  merchandise  to  the  value  of  £16,798,122,  the  produce  of 
Australia,  passed  from  one  state  to  another  free  of  duty. 

With  respect  to  the  information  contained  in  the  following  statement, 
it  must  be  understood  that  interstate  adjustments  have  not  been  tak^i 
into  consideration.  Thus  the  values  of  goods  entered  for  home 
consumption  in  New  South  Wales  and  Victoria  are  in  excess  of  those 
actually  ascribable  to  these  states,  the  former  being  debited  with  about 
£39,300,  and  the  latter  with  £174,600  in  connection  with  imports 
which  paid  duty  in  these  states,  but  which  were  consumed  in  other 
portions  of  the  Commonwealth.  Information  as  to  the  declared  value 
of  the  goods  in  question  is  not  available,  and  they  have,  therefore, 
been  allowed  to  remain  in  the  totals  of  tbo  states  into  which  they  were 
originally  imported  both  in  this  and  the  succeeding  statements :  the 
total  for  the  Commonwealth  is,  of  course,  correct 


Dutiable  Goods. 

Free  Goods. 

state. 

Nar- 
cotios. 

Stimu- 
lants. 

Other 

Total 
Dutiable. 

Value. 

TMaL 

New  South  Wales 

Victoria   

Queensland 

£ 
178,595 
120,527 
95,467 
47,340 
101,982 
33,341 

£ 
507,670 
321,534 
219,576 

91,071 
247,166 

44,011 

£ 
8,339,900 
7,322,403 
2,620,626 
1,830,595 
3,727,157 
815,806 

£ 
9,086,166 
7,764,464 
2,935,668 
1,969,006 
4,076,294 
893,158 

£ 

3,487,03a 

4,320,860 

1,359,801 

757,959 

988,855 

540.717 

£ 
12,573,19s 
12,065,324 
4,295.4« 
2,726,965 
5,065,149 
1,433,875 

South  Australia... 
Western  Australia 
Tasmania 

Commonwealth  ... 

577,252'l, 431,016 

24,716,487 

26.724,755 

11,455,228 

38,179,977 
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The  duties  collected,  distributed  under  the  foregoing  headings,  were 
as  follows : — 


Statoi 

Duties  Ck>Uect«d<m- 

Narootics. 

Stimuluite. 

Other 

•ToUL 

Now  South  Wales 

£ 
271,265 

193,238 

155,224 

60,511 
154,298 

37,048 

£ 
845,416 

428,399 

305,896 

104,294 

270,749 

66,105 

£ 
1,649,196 

1,448,318 

523,945 

450,662 

668,531 

131,561 

£ 
2,765,877 

Victoria  

2,069,955 

South  Australia    

985,065 
615,467 

Western  Australia    

1,093,578 

Tiu^m^nia    ..... .. 

234,714 

Cominonwealth 

871,584 

2,020,859 

4,872,213 

7,764,656 

A  comparison  of 
goods  on  which  the 


*  Exdudinsr  Interstate  adjustments. 

the  amount  of  duty  realised,  with  the  value  of  the 
taxes  were  imposed,  gives  the  following  results : — 


Stimulants  

Narcotics     

Other. dutiable  goods.. 
Free  goods    


Value  of  Imports 

for  Home 

Consumption. 


£ 
1,431,016 

577,252 

24,716,487 

11,455,222 


Duty. 


Averagfe 
Bate  of  Duty. 


£ 
2,020,859 

871,584 

4,872,213 


per  cent. 
141-2 

151-0 

19-7 


As  shown  above  the  total  value  of  British  and  foreign  goods  imported 
for  home  consumption  into  Australia  during  the  year  ending  December, 
1 902,  was  £38, 179,977.  Excludina;  stimulants  and  narcotics  the  imports 
were  £36,171,709,  and  as  the  duties  collected  were  £4,872,213,  the 
average  rate  of  duty  on  merchandise,  including  free  goods,  was  there- 
fore 13-5  per  cent. 

Although  the  duties  are  uniform  throughout  the  Commonwealth,  the 
collections  do  not  work  out  as  equal  percentages  for  all  the  states. 
This  of  course  is  only  to  be  expected,  seeing  that  the  different  states 
are  unequal  consumers  of  dutiable  goods,  while  the  proportion  of  free 
goods  also  varies.  Excluding  stimulants  and  narcotics,  the  following 
statement  shows  the  percentage  of  free  goods  to  total  imports,  together 
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^th  the  average  rate  of  duty  o!n  dutiable  goods,  as  well  as  dn  all  goods 
for  each  state  of  the  Commonwealth. 


Percentage  of 
Free  to 

BateofI>ut7— 

state. 

On  Dutiable 

OnaU 

Merchandise  Free 

and  Dutiable. 

New  Soath  Wales 

percent. 
29-3 
371 
34-2 
29-3 
21-0 
39-9 

percent. 
19*6 
19^8 
20-0 
24-6 
17-9 
161 

percent. 
13-9 

Victoria   

12-4 

Queensland 

13-2 

Sduth  Australia 

17*4 

Western  Australia 

14-2 

Tftflmanift..... 

9-7 

Commonwealth  

31-7 

19-7 

13-5 

The  variations  in  the  percentage  of  duty  are  capable  of  simple 
explanation.  For  South  Australia  it  appears  that  the  average 
ad  valorem  on  dutiable  goods  is  24*6  per  cent,  as  compared  with  20  pa* 
cent,  in  Queensland.  The  latter  state,  however,  is  not  an  importer  <rf 
foreign  sugar,  and  consequently  receives  little  or  no  duty  on  that 
article,  whereas  the  collections  from  sugar  alone  raise  the  ad  valorem 
percentage  by  5*4,  that  is  to  say,  under  like  conditions  as  in  Queensland 
the  South  Australian  duties  would  average  19*2  per  cent.  Tasmania 
collects  very  little  duty  on  sugar,  as  most  of  that  consumed  in  Uie 
state  is  grown  in  Queensland  or  New  South  Wales.  On  this  account 
the  Customs  revenue  of  the  state  suffers  to  the  extent  of  £33,800  a 
year,  while  if  it  obtained  an  equivalent  amount  of  duty  the  Tasmanian 
collections  would  be  raised  to  an  ad  valorem  of  20-2  per  cent.  The 
variations  in  the  percentage  results  for  some  of  the  other  states  are 
susceptible  of  analogous  explanation. 

It  will  be  seen  from  the  foregoing  that,  taking  the  Conunonwealth  aa 
a  whole,  the  percentage  of  free  goods  is  31  7  per  cent,  of  ail  gooda 
imported,  excluding  narcotics  and  stimulants.  As  the  following  takAe 
shows,  this  is  somewhat  lower  than  the  free  list  obtaining  in  the  states 
prior  to  the  imposition  of  the  uniform  duties  of  Customs;  in  fact, 
the  only  state  with  a  smaller  free  list  than  the  Commonwealth  was 
Tasmania.  As  regards  the  average  burthen  of  duties,  the  Conunonwealth 
tariff  was  lower  than  that  of  any  of  the  states  with  the  exception  <rf 
Western  Australia  and  New  South  Wales.  For  the  year  1902  the 
average  of  the  Commonwealth  was  13*5  per  cent,  on  all  goods  imported 
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otiber  tibtan  narcotics  and  sUnmUnts,  and  19*7  per  cent,  ad  valorem  xm 
dutiable  goods.  The  averages  for  the  six  states  separatdy  for  the  y^ 
1900  were  as  shown  : — 


PreeLtatr- 

Proportion  of  Goods 

en. 

Average  Bate  of  Duty,  ad  valorem. 

Slate. 

• 

OnallMecchandise 

other  than  Karootics 

and  Stinnilaate. 

New  SouOi  Whales 

Victoria  , .„»^ 

Peroent. 
89« 

534 

39t5 

36-7 

871 

9-0 

Percent. 
10-3 

36-2 

20-4 

21-8 

14  8 

24^ 

Peroent. 
11 

17  0 

Qneenaland  ,^..,,...  .«».... 

Sooth  Aufltnlia . 

Western -Ainftralia 

12-4 

14-0 

9*3 

22-0 

The  operation  of  the  Commonwealth  tariff  affords  an  interesting  study, 
and  it  will  probably  be  found  that  the  percentage  of  free  goods  to 
dutiable  will  gradusJly  increase.  There  is  already  evidence  of  this,  for 
the  percentage  Of  free  goods  in  the  first  year  of  the  tariff's  operation 
was  26'€  per  cent.,  and  in  the  second  year,  31*7  per  cent. 

It  is  imposRible  at  the  present  time  to  determine,  with  any  degree  of 
definiteness,  the  effect  which  the  tariff  lias  had  or  is  likely  to  have  on 
the  trade  of  the  different  states,  but  a  measure  of  that  effect  may  be 
obtained  by  comparing  the  volume  of  the  trade  bedsore  the  imposition 
of  uniform  duties  and  subsequwit  thereto.  The  period  shown  in  the 
following  table  is  five  years ;  but  of  these  five  years  only  one,  viz., 
1902,  represents  a  lull  year  under  the  Commonwealth  tariff;  1901  was 
partly  under  Commonwealth  tariff,  partly  under  state  tari£k.  The 
prec^cling  years  were  wholly  under  the  state  tariffs.  It  is  also  to  be  borne 
in  mind  that  it  has  been  claimed  that  there  was  considerable  loading-up 
of  goods  in  anticipation  of  the  imposition  of  the  federal  tariff.  It  is, 
however,  difficult  to  discover  evidence  of  such  loading-up  in  the  trade 
returns  of  any  of  the  states  except  New  South  Wales,  and  to  a  less 
extent  in  Victoria.  In  some  of  the  states  it  is  probable  that  the 
loading-up  was  purely  imaginary,  as  the  federal  tariff  as  it  now  exists 
is  on  an  average  less  in  all  the  states,  except  New  South  Wales  and 
Western  Australia,  than  the  tariff  which  existed  prior  to  the  8th 
October,  1901. 

It  will  be  understood  that  the  actual  consumption  is  less  t^an  the 
net  import  in  the  distributing  states,  as  goods  imported  into  such  states 
were  distiibuted  amongst  the  -other  states  on  interstate  certificates,  and 

2f 
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their  import  does  not  appear  in  the  returns  of  the  states  where  such 
goods  were  ultimately  consumed. 


New  South  Wales.. 

Victoria  

Queensland 

South  Australia 

Western  Australia.. 

Tasmania 

Total 


New  South  Wales.. 

Victoria    

Queensland 

South  Australia 

Western  Australia.. 

Tasmania 

Total 


GroM  Import       Be-«xport         Net  Import. 


New  South  Wales 

1806. 

£ 
12,732,527 
9,509,952 
3,274,940 
2,901,680 
2,507,306 
555,114 

£ 

911,059 

273,856 

24,921 

12,918 

7,607 

889 

£ 
11,821,468 

Victoria 

9,236,696 

Queensland 

3,250,019 

South  Australia 

2,888,762 

Western  Australia 

2,499,698 

Tasmania 

554,225 

Total £ 

31,481,518 

1,230,650 

30,250,868 

New  South  Wales 

14.725,878 
9,902,375 
3,816,546 
3,138,202 
2,169,688 
577,546 

1,063,472 

248,028 

27,750 

14.428 

13,916 

646 

13,662,406 

Victoria  

9,654,347 

Queensland 

3,788,796 

South  Australia 

3,123,774 

Western  Australia 

2,155,772 

Tasmania 

576,900 

Total £ 

34,330.235 

1,368.240 

32.961,995 

1900. 

17,396,991 

11,937,644 

4,116,834 

o,V4o,«S4y 

3,287,022 
701.105 


41,387,946 


1,082,376 

267,200 

49,948 

6,136 

11,218 

214 


1.417,092 


16,314,615 

11,670,444 

4,066,886 

3,942,213 

3,275,804 

700,891 


39.970.853 


190L 

17,560,207 

12.686,880 

3,515,667 

3.964,745 

3,895,151 

811,198 


.  £    42,433,848 


900,321 

243,633 

38.628 

10,736 

21,343 

756 


1.215,417 


16,659,886 

12,443,247 

3,477,039 

3.954,009 

3.873,808 

810,442 


41,218,431 


New  South  Wales 

1908. 

15.024.535 
13,603.517 
4,902,052 
3,157,499 
5,171,651 
1.728.925 

1,996,694 

1,986,737 

183,531 

500,028 

65,146 

16.095 

1.3,027,841 

Victoria  

11,516,780 

Queensland 

4,718,521 

South  Australia 

2,657,471 

Western  Australia 

5,106,606 

Tasmania 

1,712,830 

Total £ 

43,488,179 

4,748,230 

38,739,949 

The  following  tables  show  the  revenue  received  from  Customs  and 
Excise,  the  cost  of  collecting  the  duties,  and  the  proportion  which  such 
cost  bears  to  the  total  revenue  received  in  each  of  the  Commonwealth 
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states  during  the  last  six  years.     In  tlie  first  table  will  be  found  the 
revenue  from  duties  since  1898. 


Customs 

AND  Excise  Collectioics. 

Year. 

New  South 
Wales. 

Victoria, 

Queens-    '     South 
land,       Australia. 

Western 
AuBtralia. 

JTas-       Common- 
mania,         wealth. 

1898-9 
1899-1900 
*1900 
tl901 
1901-2 
1902-3 

1,608,859 
1,736,377 
939,336 
1,019,008 
2,812,731 
3.478,742 

2,234,442 

2,267,131 
1,202,191 
1,356,099 
2,376,525 
2,499,014 

1,504,968 
1,602,985 
787,695 
710,830 
1,297,662 
1,261,066 

629,229 
645,074 
337,371 
351,953 
698,647 
689,727 

867,520 
933,717 
500,845 
491,371 
1,335,614 
1,395,997 

427.963 
448,120 
490,916 
+221,328 
11373,140 
11360,607 

7,272,981 
7,633,404 
4,258,354 
4,150,589 
8,894,319 
9,685,153 

*  Half  year  ended  Slat  December,  except  Ttomania. 
ended  Slot  Deoember  previous. 


t  Half  year  ended  80th  June. 
I  Year  ended  30th  June. 


JYear 


In  the  following  statement  will  be  found  the  cost  of  collecting  the 
Customs  and  Excise  duties  during  each  year  of  the  period,  together  with 
the  proportion  which  such  cost  bears  to  the  total  receipts  in  each  state 
and  in  the  Commonwealth. 


Year. 

New  South 
Wales. 

Victoria. 

Queens- 
land. 

South 
Australia. 

Western 
Australia. 

JTas- 
mania. 

Common- 
wealth. 

1808-9 
1899-1900 
•1900 
tl901 
1901-2 
1902-3 

63,774 
54,241 
26,995 
29.318 
65,318 
73,324 

66,290 
68,782 
a5,147 
32,915 
65,454 
67.175 

58,104 
69,608 
31,814 
28,056 
64,911 
67,284 

26,418 
26,712 
16,277 
11.742 
27.012 
26.683 

29,734 
28,765 
17,261 
15,377 
32,256 
36,201 

8,423 

8,851 

9.732 

t4,898 

1110,564 

1111,019 

242.743 
246,959 
136,226 
122.306 
266,616 
280,586 

Peroxmtaqx  of  Cobt  of  CoLLEcnow  TO  Total  Receipts. 


1898-9 

33 

f      3-0 

3-8 

4-2 

3-4 

2-0 

»3 

1899-1900 

31 

3-0 

3-7 

41 

31 

2-0 

3-2 

•1900 

2^ 

2-9 

4-0 

4-6 

3-4 

20 

3-2 

tl901 

2-9 

2-4 

3*9 

3-3 

31 

+2-2 

2-9 

1901-2 

2-3 

2-8 

50 

3-9 

2-4 

112-8 

30 

1902-3 

21 

2-7 

63 

3-9 

2-6 

113-0 

2-9 

•  Half  year  ended  Slst  December,  except  Tasmania.       t  Half  year  ended  80th  June, 
ended  Slst  Deennber  previous.        |  Year  ended  80th  June. 


Year 


It  will  be  seen  that  under  federal  administration  in  the  Commonwealth 
as  a  whole  and  in  the  various  states,  with  the  exception  of  Queensland 
and  Tasmania,  the  cost  of  collection  of  the  duties  has  greatly  declined. 
The  greatest  proportional  decrease  has  taken  place  in  New  South  Wales, 
the  percentage  falling  from  3-3  in  1898-9  to  21  in  1902-3. 
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EMPLOYMENT  AND   PRODUCTION. 


TO  obtain  a  £air  approximation  of  tlie  number  of  persona  engaged  in 
the  various  walks  of  life  in  Australasia  was  impossible  before 
the  census  of  1891  was  taken,  for  although  at  the  Census  enomeEmtians 
of  1881  and  previous  years  the  occupations  of  the  people  wece  made  a 
feature  of  the  inquiry,  the  cUuMifioation,  which  followed  closely  that 
originally  devised  by  the  late  Dr.  Farr  for  HSkB  En^h  Goiaas,  was 
unsatisfactory,  as  it  completely  failed  to  distinguish  betwe^i  makers 
and  modiftera,  and  distributors.  To  avoid  a  repetition  of  thin  defect  Hie 
Census  Conference,  held  at  Kpbart  in  March,  1890,.  abandoned  the 
English  system  and  adopted  a  scheme  of  classification  more  in  acoordaaoe 
with  sound  principles.  This  classification  wns  reviewed  at  the  con- 
ference of  Statisticians  held  in  Sydney  in  February,  1900,^  and  waa 
adopted,  with  very  slight  modification,  fer  use  at  the  decennial  Census 
of  1901.  Under  this  classification  the  population  is  cGvided  into  two 
broad  sections — bread-winners  and  dependents — and  the  bread-winners 
are  arranged  in  their  natural  daases  of  primary  produoM8>  makers  and 
distributors,  with  their  varioua  orders  Mid  sub-orders.  The  olttBBen  maff 
be^  briefly  defined  as  follows : — 

Action.  A. — ^Bread-winners. 

Class  1  ...  Professional. 

2'  ...  Domestic 

3  ...  Commercial. 

4  ...  Transport  and  Communication. 

5  ...  Industrial. 

6  ...  Agricultural,  Pastoral,  Mineral,  and  other 

Primary  producers. 

7  ...     Indefinite. 

Section  B. — Dependents:  Non-Breadwinners. 
Class  8     ...     Dependents. 

The  information  relating  to  the  various  classes  and  orders  in  each 
state  has  been  arranged  and  presented  in  as  concise  a  manner  as 
practicable,  as  it  is  impossible  to  enter  minutely  into  details  in  a  work 
such  as  this,  and  those  who  desire  to  pursue  the  subject  further  are 
referred  to  the  Census  Reports  of  the  various  states. 

Bread-winnebs  awd  Depeitoents. 

Of  the  total  population  of  Australasia  whose  occupations  were  ascer- 
tained at  the  Census  of  1901,  the  bread-winners  numbered  1,979,484, 
and  comprised  43 '67  per  cent.,  and  the  dependents  2,553,819,  or  56*33 
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per  cent.     The  number  in  each  state  and  their  proportion  to  the  total 
peculation  are  shown  below  : — 


Sex. 


Nwr 

South 
Wales. 


Vlo. 
torift. 


Queens 
Uand. 


South 
Aui- 
tnUft. 


WMtera 

Aui* 
tralia. 


•^8- 


Common- 
wealth. 


New 
Zealand 


Aurtral- 


NiTMiBR  or  BuuuKwnnma. 


Pen 


4&1,40S 
113,S96 


6M,7»0 


380,881 

144,668 


68«,049 


18t,14« 
86,022 


218,168 


120,328 
32,968 


168,296 


85,862 
13,489 


96,871 


67,685. 
15,909 


7»,49i 


1^286,285 
366,462 


1,642,«77 


272,077 
64,730 


886»8Q7 


1,668,802 
421,182 


1.979,« 


PftoPOBnon  PSE  CBXT.  OF  BBiAmwixirsBa. 


«8-76 
17-ao 


41-76 


64-86) 

tttrl 


66-041 
16-86 


66-261 

18*60 


76-82 
18-96 


44-64 


48-98 


42-28 


63-88 


04-26 
19-90 


42-61 


66-26 
19*88 


48*64 


67*47 
17*70 


43^ 


66-63 
19*61 


43-67 


V^malee 


2&i»6B4  I  210,960 1    M,064  I    «4,Q04 
681,164  I  461,376    184,844    146,214 


787.796  I  662.366    278.428    909.308 


87,288 
67,571 


84.800 


88,089 
66^942 


98,961 


686,060 
1,436,610 


2,121,670 


181,164 1      816,284 
300,986      1,737,696 


432,149     2,668,8]^- 


PHOrORTIOM  PBB  CBHT.  OF  Df  MIDMI'BI. 


Ifmles  

Femalea 

86-26 
82-41 

36-14 
76-73 

84-06 
88-66 

84-T6 

81-50 

«*18 
81-02 

36*76 
80-80 

84-78 
80-12 

82*68 
82*80 

80-46 

«*—■  

68-24 

66*86 

66-07 

67*72 

4617 

67-39 

66-86 

66-20 

66-33 

The  largest  proportion  of  bread-winners  is  found  in  Weetem 
Australia,  where  this  class  comprises  more  than  three-fourths  of  the 
male  and  nearly  one-fifth  of  the  female  population.  The  striking  feature 
of  the  table  is  the  large  number  of  bread-winners  in  the  female  popula- 
tion of  Victoria,  the  proportion  in  that  st&te  being  24*27  per  cent.,  while 
the  corresponding  figure  for  the  Commonwealth  is  only  19*88  per  cent. 
TThe  number  and  proportion  per  cent,  oi  bread-winners  and  dependents 
in  each  state  at  the  Census  of  1891  were  as  follows  : — 

CxNSUS  or  1891. 


Sex. 


Boaih 
Wales. 


Vfailoria. 


Queeoe- 
Tand. 


South 

AU8- 

tnllA. 


Western 
Aus* 
tnOia. 


Tas- 
mania. 


New 
Zealand. 


Austral- 


882,986     387,684     14a,6U 
80,602     114,270       31,661 


471,887 


NuMBSft  or  Brbao-wucjibba. 

21.376  I 


601,064      178,902 


99409  I 

24,268 


3,092  I 


48,888  I  206,966  I    1,291,963 
12,678  I     43,660         318,986 


12S.302       24.467       61,411      249,546      1,610,81 


Pboporhom  raa  omi.  or  Buup-wunrBBS. 


'Malac 

68-00 
17*88 

66-U 

tl-16 

66-64 
18-66 

61-67 
16i>7 

71-91 
16-63 

62*00 
16-20 

66*11 
14-86 

68)66 

FlMMlM 

18*18 

Pl9ons 

46-07 

4A-81 

46-44 

89*44 

49-80 

41-87 

39-96 

48-61 
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Sex. 


New 
8outh 
WalM. 


Victoria. 


Queen 

iMUt 


South 
Aus- 
tnUft. 


Western 
Aus- 
trftlia. 


Tu- 
maoia. 


New 

Zealand. 


Austnl- 


NUMBBE  OP  DSPSVDSim. 


Make 


228,711  I  204,022  I     76,064  I     61,870 
425,060     426,060     187,984     127,582 


640,661  I  680,982  {  218,006  |  180,452 


8,851  I 
16,814 


28,727 
66,529 


25,165       85,266 


125,688  1       78B,27S 
248,n2  I    1,440.641 


875,405 


2,iaO,919 


Pboportiom  psb  cbxt.  of  Drpbkdbktb. 


Mfdff  ......  . 

86-01 
82-64 

84-58 
78-85 

84-16 
81-84 

88-48 
84-08 

28-00 
84-47 

87-04 
81-80 

87-80 
8514 

ae-oft 

Iteialet 

81-87 

Persons  

57-08 

55-60 

54-56 

60-56 

50-70 

58-18 

60-07 

57-80 

An  examination  of  the  figures  for  the  two  census  periods  will  show 
that  the  proportions  have  undergone  no  great  change,  nevertheless 
there  has  been  a  general  tendency  in  each  state  and  in  Australasia  as  a 
whole  towards  an  increase  in  the  proportion  of  bread-winners,  botli 
male  and  female.  In  all  the  states,  with  the  single  exception  of 
Queensland,  there  is  evidence  of  the  increased  employment  of  females^ 

The  number  of  bread-winners,  male  and  female,  in  each  of  the  various 
classes  at  the  Census  of  1901  was  as  follows  : — 


Sex. 


New 
South 
Wales. 


Vic- 
toria. 


**"**•      tralia.     tralia. 


Tks- 


Common* 
wealth. 


New    I  Amtnl- 
Zealand      asia. 


Hales    

Females  ...... 

26,855 
14,529 

20,888 
14,841 

Clabi 

0.122 
4,486 

1  L—PBOraBSIONA 

5.872       5,106 
8,485        1,964 

L. 

8,067 
1.980 

60,002 
41,285 

14.548 
8,000 

84,tfl 
S04K 

Persons    

41,884 

85,224 

18,608 

8,857  1     7,067 

4,997 

111.187 

28,600  I 

184.M6 

Males    

Females  

20,128 
52,690 

18,120 
58,686 

Class  II.-l 

7,700      8,452 
16,402      14.520 

DOMHTIC. 

4,878 
6.030 

1.468 
6,474 

50,886 

150.711 

6,542  f 
27.852 

178,568 

Persons    ...... 

72.818 

66,815 

24,102  1    17,081 

11,803 

7,087 

201.046 

84,804 

»5,44t 

Females 
Persons 


Males 
Females 


Persons 


Glass  III.--Oommsrcial. 


67,007  1   64,6881    22,050 
10,567      14,415  !      8,524 


77,661 1    70,048  i    26,474 


17,060 
3,085 


20,165 


10,2801 

1,528 


6,0071 

1,400 


188,1871   84,400  1       222,546 
84,514       5,528  40,OC2 


11.808 1     7,407       222,661 


89,087 


Class  IV.— Traksport  akd  Communicatioh. 


Glass  V.— Ikdubthal. 


«  

42,822     80,818 
1,046       1,198 

17,746 
841 

12,601 
269 

10,736 
256 

330 

118,730 
8,429 

21.265 
485 

1».9» 
l.tt4 

1   

48,867  1   81,516 

18,086 

12,860 

10,992  1 

4,848  1 

122.150 

21.760 

143.tQ0 

Males    

Females 

122,602 
23,006 

118.627 
82,706 

44,082 
7,407 

X 

10,602 
2.208 

16,475 
2.276 

860,688 
76,670 

84,874 
16.810 

Persons    

146.688 

146,288 

51.480 

41.288 

21.810 

18,760 

426.208 

101,184 

5W.887 
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Sex. 


K'ew 
South 
Wales. 


Vio- 
tori*. 


Qu< 
land. 


South 

AU8- 

tralia. 


Western 
Aus- 
tralia. 


TM- 


Oommon- 
wealth. 


New 
Zealand 


Austral- 


Class  VL— Aoriocltukal,  Pabtoeal,  Mixure,  ahd  othbr  PsiaiART  PRODUcns. 


f^emales 
Persons 


108,212 
4,642 


172,854 


140,140 
24,096 


166,147 


79,418 
8,090 


82,508 


45,808 
8,263 


49,161 


85,0811    26,4801     494,102 
491  I     2,460         88,044 


85,572  1    27,800       588,186 


108,007 
8,914 


111,921 


602,190 
42,858 


645,057 


Males   

F«nales  

8,507 
5,027 

7,242 
2,824 

Glass  TIL— Iitdbfihitb. 

1,044       1,680          207          526 
772       1,860          117       1,040 

14,206 
12,040 

2.481 
1,681 

16,727 
13,780 

Persons   

0,524 

10,066 

1,816  1     8,040  1 

824 

1,666 

26,845 

4,112 

30,457 

Total  Numbbr  op  BBBAD-wnnrKRs. 


Males    

Females 

451,466 
118,806 

880,881 
144,668 

182,146 
86,022 

120,828 
82,068 

85,882 
13,480 

67,585 
15,000 

1,286,?25 
856,452 

272,077 
64,730 

1,558,302 
421,182 

Persons    

564,700 

584,040 

218,168 

158,206 

08,871 

78,404 

l,642,6n 

886,807 

1,070,484 

Primary  Producers. 

From  the  foregoing  table  it  will  be  apparent  that  the  principal  source 
of  employment  in  Australasia  is  in  its  primary  producing  industries,  no 
less  than  645,047  persons  being  engaged  therein.  These  persons  were 
distributed  as  follows  : — 


Sex. 


New 
South 
Wales. 


Vio- 
toria. 


Queens- 
land. 


South 
Aug- 
tralia. 


Western 
Aus- 
tralia. 


Tas- 


Com* 

mon- 

wealth. 


New 
Zealand 


Austral- 


Pbbsohs  xmoaobd  u  Aoricdltural  Pursuits. 


Males   .. 

Females  , 


Persons 


75,884  1   78,580 
1,786      17,881 


77,610     05,020 


88,260 
2,081 


40,341 


88,030 
1,147 


84,186 


8,822 
286 


8,607 


17,848  I  261,892  I    66,728  i  817,115 


2,074 


19,422 


24,703   2,060   26,702 


276,005  67,812 


843,007 


Males   

Females  

PXRSOXB  BNOAORD  IN  PAST 

81.312      11,650     15,676       4,112 
595        1,602           174            81 

ORAL  PUI 

1,633 
52 

lauiTs. 

057 
26 

66,240 
2,620 

16,377 
406 

81,617 
3,115 

Persons    

81,907  1    18,842  1    15.760  |     4,103 

1,686 

0831 

67,860 

16,872 

84,732 

PntsoNS  KroAOBD  IK  Dairy  Farminq  and  Poultry  Farming. 


Jiales   .. 
Females 


Persons 


15,860 
2,286 


18,186 


11,701  '     3,164 
5,877 1        825 


17,678       8,070 


2,029 


860 
144 


494 


561 
837 


32,465 
11,407 


43,062 


8,223 1     85,678 
1,816       12,812 


4,538       48,400 


PBBSONS  KHOAOBD  Df  TUB  CaPTURB  OF  WiLD  ANDCALS  OR  THB  ACQUISITION  OV  PRODUCTS  THBRBPROM. 


lfsil««    .....      .... 

040 

17 

1.486 
23 

762 
2 

206 

4 

86 
2 

800 
16 

8,027 
63 

070 
8 

4,807 
66 

Females  

Persons   

066 

1,450 

764 

800 

87 

414 

8,090 

073 

4,968 
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Sex. 


New 
South 
Wales. 


Vic- 
toria. 


Q«eene- 


South 
Ans- 
treUa. 


Western 


Com- 
mon- 

weaKh.i 


New     Anrtnl- 


Males    ..,.. 

Females  

1.288 
8 

016 1     2,2U 
2            4 

568 

Fmnn 

^  "5| 

w« 

Tie 

2 

7^ 
1» 

Pnsons 

1.841 1 

«18 

2,215 

558 

IfiW 

»{ 

^MM 

790 

7^ 

Males   .. 
Females 


2;<8I( 
1 


PlRSOKS  1 
8,824 
8 


2,482       8,827 


2,0C1 


2,041 


nr  FoH 
109  1 


Kt,  SIC. 


"2,177 


lu     a.177 


625 
8 


11,107  I 

91 


2.«I| 


14,04& 
U 


11416       2,943 


PnUKHre  WMMW)  Df  TBI  OORSHtVMPION  AHB  SUMIT  eT  WAffOL. 


2,170 


2,172 


€66 


667 


640 


590 


1,176 

1 


1,177 


5,282 
6 


Persons  

PBBflOBB  KreAOSD  IK  MiKBB  AND  QUARXICS,  Oil  Iff  THB  AOOmsmOff  OP 

Make , 

FemaleB  

Persons 


25  1     5,288 


8I7| 


ft 


5.485 


88,878  (   81,4*28 
4  19 


16,852 
2 


6,801     10,885 
8 


88,882      81,447      16,854       6,801      19,883        5,467    118.289     17^16 


118,2801 

29 


17.808 
8 


lS64fl5 


All  Frihabt  Prodocbks. 


Males    

168,212  1  140,149 
4,642  1    24,906 

79,418     45,898 
8,090       8,268 

85/)81      25,439    494,192 
491        2,400     88,0«4 

108^007  )  «ft.l9fr 

Pemales 

B.014 

<1^8S8 

Persons    

172,864 

166,147 

82,508 

49,181 

85,572 

27,899 

588.186 

111,921 

846,^ 

Of  the  primary  producers  by  far  the  largest  proportion  is  engaged  in 
agricultural  pursuits,  and,  in  fact,  persons  so  employed  outnumber  ihoee 
in  any  other  calling.  The  persons  engaged  therein  nombered  343,907^ 
and  as  the  total  area  under  cultivation  in  Australwuft  ait  31st  March, 
1901,  was  10,456,538  acres,  this  would  give  an  average  of  30*4  aeres  \x> 
each  person  engaged.  The  number  of  persons  eop^aged  in  agricultural 
pursuits  and  the  area  under  cultivation  in  each  state  on  the  31st  Mapeb> 
1901,  was  as  follows  : — 


state. 

Area 
under  Coltivatioii. 

Numher-of 
Persons 

▲gncaltund 

POrtOltS. 

No.  of  Acres 

per  Person 

engaged. 

New  South  Wales 

aores. 

2,446,767 

3,114,132 

467,397 

2,369,680 

291,338 

234,362 

77,619 
95,920 
40^^1 
34,186 
«,607 
19,422 

acres. 
31*5 

Victoria  

32-5 

Queensland 

11-3 

South  Australia ^ 

Western  Australia............... 

69*3 
23-4 

TfMnnanift...    

11-6 

OontTnonwealth 

8,8I3,=II06 
1,642,672 

276,696 
67,ai2 

Sl*9 
24*2 

Australasia  ...«. 

10,4a6i^8 

313,907 

304 
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9^ 


m^  nnttber  oi  tenuilfiB  eng^fs^  in  agricultural  purEmitft  is  krge  in 
-^'^Z^A    in   comparison  with  the  other  states,  as  in  that  state  a 


CommoBwealth 
Sew  Zealand  ... 

Australasia 


173,037,215 
36,647,650 


209,684,874 


67,860 
16,872 


84,732 


2,550 
2,172 


2,475 


In  Western  Australia  the  number  of  primary  producers  was  35,572, 
^txid  of  these  no  less  than  19,838  were  engaged  in  mining  pursuits. 

The  timber  industry  has  not  been  specially  dealt  with  in  this 
volume.  The  interests  involved,  however,  are  somewhat  large,  espeoially 
in  New  Zealand  and  in  the  states  of  Western  Australia,  Queensland, 
.32id  New  South  Wales.  The  total  annual  value  of  the  timber  industry 
of  the  Commonwealth  is  £2,080,000,  and  of  New  Zealand  £971,000. 
"Tbis  represents  the  value  of  the  rough  timber  as  it  leaves  the  forest 
4B«i,^-milla,  the  value  added  by  further  treatment  in  the  saw-mills  and 
ioinery  yards  is  included  in  the  manufacturing  industries.  Amongst 
^^f^A  states  of  the  Comm<mwealth,  Western  Australia  stands  first  as 
x^gards  timber  production.  In  the  year  1902  the  value  was  £828,000, 
-fjt>r  New  South  Wales  the  return  was  £526,000  during  the  same  period, 
^^lad  for  Queensland  £458,000.  The  other  states  show  much  smaller 
^joKmnta,  viz^  Victoria,  £143,000 ;  Tasmania,  £95,000 ;  and  South 
Australia  about  £30,000.     The  figures  for  South  Australia,  Tasmania, 
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8ez. 


New 

Sooth 


Vic- 
toria. 


South 
Ans- 
tnlia. 


Westera 
Am- 
traHa. 


Tm- 


Oom- 

wesKh. 


New 


Anstnl- 


.  :err^ta. 


On  page  905,  lines  9  and  10,  the  figures  for  1851  have  inadvertently 
been  used  in  place  of  those  for  1901.  The  corrected  figures  axe  as 
follows : — 

For  Sheep,  instead  o/ 17,326,021,  read  92,358,824 

„    Cattle,        ,;  1,921,963,     „       9,827,433 

„    Horses.       „  166,421,     „       1,905,172 

„    Swine  „  121,035,     „       1,171,381 

The  total  in  terms  of  sheep,  209,684,874,  is  correct 


agricultural  pursuits,  and,  in  fact,  persons  so  empiqyea  uumumoi 
in  any  other  calling.  The  persons  engaged  th^-ein  mmdiered  343,907,. 
and  as  the  total  area  nnder  caltivation  in  Australwuft  at  31st  March, 
1901,  was  10,456,538  acres,  this  would  give  an  average  of  30*4  acres  ix> 
each  person  engaged.  I^e  number  of  persons  enj^aged  in  agricultural 
pursuits  and  the  area  under  cultivation  in  each  state  on  the  31st  JiamA^ 
1901,  was  as  follows  : — 


state. 

Area 
under  ColtlTatloo. 

Nomher-ef 
Peraons 

AmOTltona 
Purtoita. 

Avenge 

No.  of  Acres 

per  Person 

engaged. 

New  South  Wales 

acres. 

2,446,767 

3,114,132 

467,397 

2,369,680 

991,338 

234,352 

77,619 
95,^20 
40^^1 
34,186 
«,607 
19.422 

acres. 
31-5 

Victoria  , 

32*5 

Queensland 

11-3 

South  Australia « 

Weatera  Australia 

69-3 
23*4 

Tamnania » x ..... . 

11*6 

Oommonwealtii «„. 

8,8UVI06 
1,642,872 

276,005 
67,842 

Sl*9 
24-2 

10,456,538 

3i3,907 

30*4 
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The  mofther  <rf  fi»naks  engaged  in  agricultural  pursuits  is  krge  in 
'Victoria  in  comparison  witib  the  other  states,  as  in  that  state  a 
wanAy^v  of  females^  relatives  ot  the  f arxners^  who  were  partly  engaged  in 
agricoliuxe  and  pajrtly  in  domestic  duties,  have  been  counted  as  engaged 
m  agrkuKural  pursuits,  while  in  the  other  states  they  ware  clarified 
40  perfonning  domestic  duties,  and,  consequently,  as  dependents. 

rentamA  engaged  in  partoral  pursuits  numbered  84,732,  and  of  tiiose 
in  the  Cc«unoiiwealth  nearly  one^half  were  in  New  South  Wales.  The 
HTe  stod:  in  Ansiralasia  at  the  end  oi  1901  consisted  of  17,^26,021 
^wep^  1,921,963  cattle,  16^,421  horses,  and  121,035  swine,  the  total 
being  e^al  to  209,684,874  sheep,  or  an  average  of  2,475  sheep  to  each 
person.  The  number  of  live  stock  in  each  state,  expressed  in  terms  of 
sheep,  and  the  number  of  persons  engaged  in  pastoral  pursuits  during 
1901  are  shown  below  : — 


State. 

Lire  stock 
of  Sheep. 

PenoBS 
Punuitt, 

Avenge 

Number  of 

Sheep 
perPectoik 

New  South  WftleB 

Viotoria  «.».. 

Queeosland 

67,198,799 
30,788,000 
62,379,231 
11,641,160 
7,226,944 
3,803,081 

81,907 

13,342 

15,750 

4,193 

1,685 

983 

2,106 
2,308 
3.326 
2.776 
4.289 

South  Australia 

Wiyitem  Auttmlia 

Tkamania .„.«.,*. 

3,869 

CommoBwaalth 

173,037,216 
36,647,659 

67,860 
16,872 

2,660 

Nitw  ZMklftivi  

2,172 

Australasia 

209,684,874 

84,732 

2,475 

In  Western  Australia  the  number  of  primary  producers  was  35,572, 
and  of  these  no  less  than  19,838  were  engaged  in  mining  pursuits. 

The  timber  industry  has  not  been  specially  dealt  with  in  this 
volume.  The  interests  involved,  however,  are  somewhat  large,  especially 
in  New  Zealand  and  in  the  states  of  Western  Australia,  Queensland, 
and  New  South  Wales.  The  total  annual  value  of  the  timber  industry 
of  the  Commonwealth  is  £2,080,000,  and  of  New  Zealand  £071,000. 
This  represents  the  value  of  the  rough  timber  as  it  leaves  the  forest 
aaw-mills,  the  value  added  by  further  treatment  in  the  saw-mills  and 
Joinery  yards  is  included  in  the  manufacturing  industries.  Amongst 
the  states  of  the  Comm<mwealth,  Western  Australia  stands  first  as 
regards  timber  production.  In  the  year  1902  the  value  was  £828,000, 
lor  New  South  Wales  the  return  was  £526,000  during  the  same  period, 
and  for  QueaiBland  £458,000.  The  other  states  show  much  smaller 
amounts,  viz^  Victoria,  £143,000 ;  Tasmania,  £95,000 ;  and  South 
Australia  about  £30,000.      The  figures  for  South  Australia,  Tasmania, 
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and  New  Zealand  refer  to  the  year  1901,  as  no  later  information  is 
available. 

The  fisheries  of  Australia  comprise  the  ordinary  coast  and  river 
fisheries,  and  the  pearl-fisbing  industry  of  Queensland  and  Western  and 
Northern  Australia ;  while  there  is  a  small  export  of  whale  oil  £rom 
Tasmania.  The  pearl-shell  fisheries  of  Queensland  show  an  export  <^ 
nearly  iBl  30,000  per  annum,  and  of  b6che-de-mer  the  vtAne  exported  is,  in 
round  figures,  ^10,000.  From  Western  Australia  the  export  of  pearl- 
shell  is  about  £137,000,  and  of  pearls  £40,000.  Reckoning  the  home 
fisheries  of  all  the  states  and  New  Zealand,  as  well  as  the  pearl  fisheries, 
the  total  production  of  the  industry  may  be  set  down  at  £967,000. 


The  Industrial  Class. 

The  pei*sons  engaged  in  industrial  pursuits  numbered  527,387,  being 
only  exceeded  by  those  engaged  in  the  primary  producing  industries. 
The  largest  proportionate  number  is  to  be  found  in  Victoria,  where 
146,233  persons  were  engaged,  being  only  455  less  than  in  New  Sont^ 
Wales.  Of  the  total  number  engaged  in  industrial  pursuits  328,545 
were  employed  in  the  manufacturing  industry,  and  the  following  table 
has  been  prepared  so  as  to  show  the  number  of  persons  engaged  in  the 
different  branches  thereof : — 


Sex. 


New 

I  South  I 

Wales.  I 


Vic- 
toria. 


'*'^      trmlia. 


Weetern 
Aus- 
tralia. 


maoia. 


Com- 

moil. 

wealth. 


New    I 
Zealand.! 


Persons  woriixo  ix  Art  avo  Mbchavic  PRODccnoxs. 


Females 
Perscms 


Males 
Females 


Persons 


26,8461    20,676 
1.167       1,748 


27,503  i    22,424 


0,401 
334 


0,785 


6,8401 

308  I 


8,686 
06 


6,162 1     8,781 


2,868 
76 


2,444 


68,2761    18,470 
8,718  046 


Persons  working  in  Tbxtili  Fabrics,  Dribs,  and  Fibrous  Matiriaui. 


Males    .. 
Females 


Persons 


Persons  working  in  Food,  Driko,  Narootiob,  and  StimuiiANts. 


11,638 
876 


12,618 


10,261 
1,402 


11,058 


6,308 


6,501 


2,762 
201 


2,068 


1,638 

74 


1,712 


1,183 
84 


1,217 


82,780 
2,010 


85,640 


7,802 
857 


7,660 


Pbrsonb  working  in  Animal  and  Vmbtablb  SuBtrANCBS. 


86,75^ 
4.6W 


71,080     10.425  I     01,414 


s  !!.!!!.!! 

0,451 
21,644 

10,6641 

28,460  1 

8,146  ; 
6,606! 

2.402 
6.248 

1,088 
2.024 

1,260     28,110 
2,000     67,066 

8.178 
14.287 

36.281 
S1.808 

1  

81.006 

80,114  ! 

0,762  1 

8,786  1 

8,112  1 

8,868  1    06.176 

22.410 

U7.68P 

4O,0SS 
S.S7S 


Males    

Females  

6.546 
60 

6,281 
85 

2,060 
8 

762 
8 

1,866 

575 

7 

15.570 
140 

1  ^-^ 

18,081 
16r 

Person     

6,606 

6,806 

2,068 

766 

1.867 

582 

16.710 

2.440 

lS4tt 
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Sex. 


New 
Sooth 
Walee. 


VIo. 
torift. 


Qoeent- 
lud. 


Sooth 
Aot- 
tnOU. 


Weetern 
Ao8- 
tralU. 


Tm- 


Com- 

IIICU1« 

wealth. 


New 
Zeeland, 


Aoatra- 


Females 


16,836 
00 


PMW>58  WOEKniO  VK  MunOLALS  AND  UWtAlM, 

14,816 


16,806 


14,408 


4,710 
6 


4,716 


6,0691 

n 


2,688 1     £.061 

2:  1 


6,070 


2,685       2,062 


46,064 
168 


46,222 


8,2801     68,884 
13 1         181 


8,298      68,616 


PBBSOira  woEKura  in  Fusl,  Light,  and  otbkii  Foems  or  Enbrot. 


Tiemalee 
PenoDS 


8,012 

4 


1,086 
87 


2,016 


1,072 


239 


287 


239 


2871 


120 


287 


120 


"•"SI 


690\ 


4,fi00 
46 


8.971 


688         4,664 


All  PnsoNS  snoasid  in  MANupAcmuNe  iNDvemns. 


If fjfff 

70,829     62,222 
28,790     31,810 

24.901      18.163 
7,238       6,761 

10,B.S8 
3,196 

7,516 
2,267 

196,669     46,246     288,914 

Tenudes  

74,067      15,674      89,681 

Tenoiui    

94,119 

94,082 

82,184 

24,924 

12,784 

9,788 

267,726 

60,819 

828,646 

The  number  shown  above  as  employed  in  manufacturing  industries 
exceeds  that  given  in  the  chapter  dealing  with  manufactories,  since  the 
factory  returns  relate  to  employment  in  industries  coming  under  the 
provisions  of  the  Factories  Act,  and  take  no  account  of  places  where  less 
than  four  hands  are  employed,  unless  machinery  is  used.  In  the  Census 
figures  also  are  included  casual  workers  and  all  single  workers  engaged 
on  their  own  account,  both  of  which  classes  are  omitted  from  the  factorie3 
returns.  The  case  of  New  South  Wales  may  be  cited  as  an  example  to 
«how  the  difference  between  the  two  returns  in  the  number  of  female 
workers.  According  to  the  Census  there  were  18,000  dressmakers  and 
tailoresses,  many  of  them  on  their  own  account.  According  to  the 
factories  returns  there  were  under  7,000. 

At  the  census  of  1891  the  persons  engaged  in  the  manufacturing 
industries  of  the  states  which  comprise  the  Commonwealth  numbered 
214,220,  so  that  there  has  been  an  increase  of  53,506  persons  or  nearly 
25  per  cent,  during  the  ten  years.  The  largest  increase  was  in  New 
South  Wales,  where  the  total  was  74,559  in  1891,  and  94,119  in  1901, 
an  addition  of  19,560  persons  or  more  than  26  per  cent. 

The  number  of  persons  engaged  in  the  other  branches  of  the 
industrial  class  is  shown  in  the  following  table : — 


Sex 


New 
South 
Wales. 


Vic- 
toria. 


Queens- 
land. 


South 
Aus- 
tralia. 


Western 
Aus- 
traHa. 


Tas- 
mania. 


Com* 

mon* 

wealth. 


New 
Zealand. 


Austra- 


PntaOMS  BlfOAOBD  U  MaKUPACTITBIXO  iKDUBTRnS. 


Males    

Females  

70,829 
28,790 

02,2221    24,901 
81,810 1      7,288 

18,168 
6,761 

10,688 
2,196 

7,516    198,669 
2,267      74,067 

45,246 
16,674 

288,914 
89.681 

Penons 

94,119 

94,082  >    82,184 

24,924 

12,784 

9,788  1  267,728 

60,819 

828,646 
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Stoz. 


New 
South 
Wftlet. 


Vic- 
totla. 


Qaeeni- 
land. 


tvmUa. 


Western 
Aut- 
tnOla. 


Tub- 


Com- 
mon- 
weftlU). 


New 


PXRSOirg  SNOAaBD  IK  TBS  OOKfltftUOTIOII  OR  BSTAm  OP  BUIUN1I«B,  RAILWAYS,  BOADS,  ftC. 


Jlsles   

VmxudeB  

86,886 
11 

27,892 
17 

9,878 

8,662 

6,827 

8,924     02,571 
2            81 

22,879'   116)ii» 
181          .44 

*»]          .<w 

Penons   

86,909 

27,409 

9,878 

8.6K 

5,828 

8,9» 

92.602 

2S,a02{  UMM 

IfslM     ..       . 

P» 



lioini  w» 

1,278 
15 

AMD  or 

1,260 
24 

«B«  DWPOtAIi  OF  TBB  DiAD, 
876          188          222 

OR  OP 

86 

1 

8,8061 

181 
2 

ftoutles  . 

2              1       .... 

Persons   ... 

1.298  1 

1,284 

278{        184 

222 

87| 
r 

8,848  1 

188 

•jm 

lM4tt     

?■ 

RBOHS  BWASCD  IM 

14,187      22,668 

IMPBlPBCn.T  DDDTSD  IXBUSnUAL  POBSUITB 
9,027        7,257        8,016        4.9491    fil.QB8 

16.50O 

77,*r 

Femftles  

180          866 

172           216            11 

6 1      1,439 

721 

S46D 

Pevions    ... 

14,867  1    23,508 

0,199  1      7,478 1     8,026 

4,964 1   62,527 

17,290 

T9jaxi 

All  iKDusmiAL  Woeibss. 


Mftles    

Pemiaes  

122,692 
28,996 

118,527 
82,706 

44,082 
7,407 

84,255 
6,978 

19,602 
2,208 

16,475 
2,275 

850,688 
75,570 

84,874 
16,810 

f  «6,60(r 
0I38» 

PeFBons    

146,688 

146,283 

51,489 

41,283 

21,810 

18,760 

426.208 

101,184 

SXT^KT 

The  Commbroial  Clabb. 

The  persons  engaged  in  commercial  pursuits  in  Australasia  nunibend 
'262,588,  and  of  these  220,757  were  engaged  in  trade.  The  follcrwing 
table  shows  the  number  of  persons  engaged  in  the  various  branchai  of 
trade  : — 


New 
South 
Wsles. 


Vic- 
toria. 


rw«<>«..  '  South 
**™**      tralia. 


Western 
Aus- 
tralia. 


Tas- 
nwnta. 


Oom- 

mon- 

weolth. 


N«ow 

Zea- 
land. 


Ass- 


Males 
Females 


Persons 


Pbrsoks  dsalino  in  Art  and  Michanic  Productioxb. 


4,144 
(64 

3,720 
964 

1,543 
216 

810 
168 

728 
131 

805 
54 

11,250 
2.0«7 

^« 

is,9e» 

0   

2,401 

1    

4,708 

4,654 

1.759 

978 

859 

859 

1S,M7 

2,200 

i6.6ar 

Pbrsoms  DCALiKe  IK  Trxtha  Fabrics,  Drbw,  anb^  Abroob  Jf  atbrialb. 


Males    .. 
Females 


Persons 


6,957 
8,269 


6,374 
2,452' 


2.2911 

868 


1,664 
739 


9,226 


8,826       3,169        2.393 


-H 


969 
376 


1,345 


7071 
250 


18,962 
6,954 


957 


25,906 


4.175 
1,876 


5.651 


a.i2r 

8,398 


S1.4S7 


Persons  dcalino  in  Food.  Drink.  Naroohcb.  and  Stiiiulantb. 


Males    

19,522 
2,681 

18,217 
8,428 

6,643 
705 

4,460 
874 

2,606 
294 

1,801      62,739 
229       7,611 

8,521 
878 

<UB» 

Females  

%m^ 

PenKMis   

22,103 

21,045 

7,348 

4,834 

8,800 

1.580 

60,860 

9,890 

ao,NO 
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SflJL 


New 
South 
Wales. 


Vic- 


'tr 


Ckmth 
Aua* 
tMOia. 


Weetem 

AU8* 

tralUk 


Tbm- 
nmniA. 


Com- 
mon* 
wealth. 


New        Au»- 
Zealand.,trala8ia. 


PBB0ON8  DBAUIIO  IN  AimiAL  AXI>  VMSTABLB  MATmtB. 


Femtlee 
FenoDs 


Vftles 
Females 

Bersons 


s    

5,964 
164 

8,9r7 
198 

1,540 
84 

968 
80 

780 
14 

8191    18,518 
16,         446 

^11 

16,110 

eoi 

1 

6,188 

4,176 

1,674 

988| 

744 

845 

18,964 

2,647 

16,611 

PnuM>m  raAUHo  a  Pun.  ahd  Lioht. 


2,08* 
26 

«.m 

911 
5 

691 
8 

4761 

^1 

255 
4 

7,111 
78 

748 
11 

7,8S» 
84 

s 

1    

2,100 

2,828 

916 

694 

4781 

269 

7,184  1 

759  1 

7,M8 

PxRBomi  raALOie  ni  MnraRALt  akd  Metaub. 


Females 


s    ......... 

2,186 
60 

2,044 
162 

709 
11 

686 
4 

548 
18 

196 
10 

6,263 
260 

1,519 
88 

7,T82 
S06 

1    .,,, 

2,196 

2,206 

720 

640 

566 

206 

6,523  { 

1,667  1 

8,660 

Gexbral  Ain>  Unspkcifibd  Dsalirs. 


Males    .. 
Females 


i    16,689 
!     3,130 

16,091  r     6,178 
4,446       1,189 

5,668 
1,266 

^•21 

1,960     49,228       8,948       58,176 
477      10,891        2,243       13,184 

1    19,819 

20,587 1     7,812 

6,984 

8,080 

2,487  I   60,119  1    11,191;     71,810 

Total  Pusons  niOAaip  nr  Trabb. 


Mttln    .... 

57,5161    68,217 
8,788  1    11,664 

19,810 
2,978 

14,777 
2.584 

8,689 
1,268 

5,052 
1,040 

169,(^1 
28,802 

28,460     187,620 
4,965       88,287 

Females  

Pencms   

66,299     64,971 

22,788 

17,861 

9,962 

6,092 

187,863 

88,894 

220^767 

The  largest  number  of  persons  in  the  above  class  is  found  in  the 
division  which  relates  to  those  dealing  in  foods,  drinks,  and  stimulants, 
the  total  being  69,749.  The  number  of  females  employed  in  trade  has 
increased  nearly  four  fold  in  the  Commonwealth  since  1891.  A 
classification  of  the  persons  engaged  in  other  branches  of  commercial 
pursuits  will  be  found  below  : — 


Sex. 


New 
South 
Wales. 


Vic- 
toria. 


on«MMi     South 


Western 
Aus*  , 
tralia.  i 


Tas- 


Com- 

moD- 

wealth. 


New 
Zealand. 


Attslra> 


PiqtsoNs  B50AeB»  Df  FniAKOs  AXD  Rbal  Propbrtt. 


Females 
Persons 


8,985 
1,788 

10,089       8,004        2,267        1,482 
2,760          588          496          264 

1,008 
866 

26,785 
6.182 

5,046 
586 

81,881 
6,7W 

10,768 

12,799 1      8,587  1     2,768 1      1,736 

1,864 

82,967 

5,681 

88,69S 

Pnaovs  BCQASBD  DC  Tradb. 


Males    

Females  

67,516      58,217 
8,788      11,664 

19,810     14,777 
2,978       2,684 

8,689 
1,263 

6,052  ;  169,061      28,469 
1,040  1    28,802       4,036 

187,520 
83,217 

^^rsons    

66,299 

64,871 

22,788 

17,861 

9,962 

6,092 

187,363,'    83,894 

1 

220,767 
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Sex. 


New 
Sooth 
Wake. 


Tic-     <>iieew 
toria.      land. 


Sooth 
Aoe. 
tcmUa. 


Weetem 
Aoe- 
tralia. 


Tto- 


Com- 

I    DMD- 

I  wealth. 


New     Aoateal- 
Zealand     ailk 


Spwulatohs  ok  Chakob  Evnm. 


Malee    .. 

Femalee 

Persone 

Malea    .. 
Femalee 

PenoDS 


424 

284 

1 

42 
18 

18 
5 

88 

8 

851 

4  1 

886 

29 

41 
8 

8T7 

424 

285 

»l 

18 

44 

891 

865 

44 

909 

Pnteoira  BROAon)  a  Storasb. 


172 

1 

1.098 

94 

28 

71 

2 

1,456 

1 

~i 

•^ 

178 

1,098  1 

W| 

28 

71! 

2| 

1,456 

8«| 

2.8M 

Total,  OomiibbciaIi  CLAfls. 


Halee    

07.007     64,688 
10,567      14,415 

22.960     17,060 
8,524       8,085 

10,280 
1,528 

6,097 
1,400 

188,187 
84,514 

84,409     2S8,5ii 

FffnHff  

5,528        40,Oi2 

Penone 

77,664 

79,048 

26,474 

20,165 

11,808 

7,497 

222,651 

89,987 

202,568 

The  Domestic  Class. 

The  domestic  class  embraces  all  persons  engaged  in  the  supply  of 
board  and  lodging,  and  in  rendering  personal  services  for  which  remuii* 
eration  is  usually  paid.     The  numbers  in  each  state  were  as  follows  : — 


Sex. 


New 
South 
Walee. 


Vic- 
toria. 


"B-S 


Weetero 
Aoe- 
tralia. 


Tto- 


I  Com- 
I  mon* 
i  wealth. 


New     AosCra]. 
Zealand     asia. 


PXRSOXS  BNOAOBD  tH  FBOVIDUfe  BOABD  AlTD  LODOIMO. 


Jfalee    .. 
Females 


PertODt 


8,258 
15,622 


28,880 


6,984  I     8.056  I     1,482 
14,850       4,502       1,202 


21,884  I     7,558  |     2,684 


2,474 
8,278 


5,752 


701 

788 


1,489 


22,066 
40,242 


68.197 


8,886 
6,749 


10,042 


263<S 
46,991 


73389 


Males    

PBB80.KB 

11,870 

BNOAOBE 

6,145 

►  IK  DOM] 
4,784 

Bsnc  8bi 
1,970 

IVICB  AHl 

1,899 

»  Attbve 
762 

AXCB. 

27,880 

2.649 

90,029 

Females 

87,068 

88.886 

11,900 

18,827 

8,662 

5.686 

110,460 

21,1(B 

131,572 

J^ersoDS  

48,938 

44,081 

16.684 

15,297 

5,551 

6,448 

187,849 

28.762  , 

161,601 

Total,  Dombbtic  Clabb. 


Make  

Females 

....!  20,128 
;  52.600 

18,129       7,790 
58,686      16,402 

8,452 
14,529 

4,878  1 

6,980  1 

1,468 
6.474 

50,885 
150,711 

6.542! 
27,862' 

563n 
178,10 

Persons  

;  72,818 

66,815  1  24,192 

17,981 

11,808  1 

7,987 

201.046 

84,894 

285.440 

Of  all  the  females  employed  it  will  be  seen  that  over  40  per  cent,  are 
in  the  Domestic  class.  The  females  shown  above  as  employed  in  domestic 
service,  perform  similar  duties  to  those  classed  as  dependents,  but  they 
receive  remuneration  for  their  services. 
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Thb  Professional  Glass. 

The  persons  in  this  class  numbered  134,646  and  were  distributed 
amongst  the  various  states  as  follows  : — 


Sex. 


New 
South 
Wales. 


Vic- 
toria. 


Queens- 
land. 


South 
Aus- 
tralia. 


Western 
Aus- 
tralia. 


Tas- 
mania. 


Com- 
mon 
wealth. 


New 
Zealand. 


Austral- 


Males' 

P 

1,546 
81 

BRSONS  E 

1,427 
01 

iNOAOBD 

847 

eeo       <^soi      2f» 

5,806 
164 

1,043 
47 

6,840. 
211 

Females 

15 

6 

12  j      9 

Persons    

l.67« 

1,618 

802 

600 

661  1        207 

6,470 

1,000 

6,560 

Males    

840 

PBBSOirs 

866 

EXQAflBD 

866 

or  Local  Oovrhitmbxt. 

174          Oft  1         Aft  1 

'■^n 

806 
11 

2,818 
46 

Females  

6 

10 

7 

8 

^\   .. -| 

Persons 

864 

876 

872 

in 

06 

8.1 

1,057 

407 

2,864 

Males   

8,611 

Pu 
680 

MOBS  Ex 

777 

9AQID  nr 
287 

DiFBKCI 
812 

817 

6.848 

1.088 

6,876 

Females  

Peivons 

8.611 1 

680 

777 

287 

812 

817  1 

5,848 

1,088  I 

6,876 

PiRSOVS  Enoaobd  nr  Law  and  in  thr  Prbsbrvation  op  Ordnr. 


Males   .. 
Females 

Persons 


6,404 
74 


6,478 


8,747 
66 


8,802 


1,820 
24 


1.860 


8021 

20 


1,040 
21 


012       1,061 


624 

8 


682 


18,638 
202 


18,785 


2,8411    16,874 
71  278 


2,412      16,147 


Prrsons  Minutrriso  to  Rruoion.  Charitt.  Hralth.  Education,  Art.  and  Sconcb. 


AffalM    

16,046]    18,664 
14.410     14,676 

5,307 
4.440 

8.400 
8,466 

8.117 
1,080 

1,756 
1,018 

48,208 
40,884 

0,786 
8,881 

63,084 

FMnales  

40,666 

Persons   

80,466      28.840 

0,747 

6,866 

5,047 

8,668 

84,182 

18,667 

102,000 

Total,  Profissional  Glass. 


If  ales    

26,856     20.888 
14,520     14,841 

0,122 
4,486 

6,872) 

8,486! 

6,108 
1,064 

8,067 
1,080 

60,002 
41,285 

14,5401   84,461 

V^males  

8,060  1    50.106 

Persons   

41,834 

85,224 

18,608 

8,857  j 

7,067  j 

4,007 

111,187 

28,500 

184.040 

The  number  shown  above  as  engaged  in  general  government  does  not 
represent  the  total  persons  employed  by  the  state,  as  the  government 
officers  have  been  included  in  the  sections  to  which  the  nature  of  their 
work  is  most  closely  allied.  It  is  not  possible  to  give  the  total  number 
of  government  employees  for  any  state,  except  New  South  Wales,  where 
they  numbered  32,000  at  the  census  of  1901. 

Grades  of  Workers. 

In  all  the  states  except  Queensland  a  distribution  of  bread-winners* 
was  made  into  the  characteristic  divbions,  viz.,  employers,  workers  on 
their  own  account,  relatives  assisting,  wage  earners,  other  persons  to 
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whom  the  grades  are  not  applicable,  and  unemployed.     The  figures  for 
the  various  states  and  New  Zealand  were  as  ^own  below  : — 


Sex. 


New  South 
Wales. 


Victoria. 


South 
Australia. 


AuBtnlia. 


JSmm 


Males 

Females 

48,911 
4,933 

Ebiflotbbs. 

43,157       14,259 
4,997         1,089 

7,714 
633 

6,205 
403 

34,002 
2,010 

PiorsoDS  

53,814 

48,154 

15,348 

8.347 

6.667 

36,012 

PkBSONS  EkOAGMD  09  THBIB  OWN  AcCOfTIfT  Wn  NOT  BltRiOTERS  OF  LaBOUH. 


Males 

65.561 
16,779 

71,384 

22,879 

3^7 

16i,2t9 
1,766 

9,388 
2,790 

47,313 

Females 

8,75a 

F^rsons 

82,3^ 

94,263 

19,506 

11,965 

12,178 

56,063 

Males... 
Females 

Fersons 


RELATmS  AflSlSlllVU. 


17,635 
6,077 

26,842 
26,748 

5,493 
2,240 

1,904 
98) 

4,090 
2,070 

n,06» 

4.523 

23,712  ; 

53,590 

7,733 

2,835 

6,160 

21,575 

-Males 

290,239 

Wagi^i 
234.203 

KABNKUS. 

78,879 

61,840 
9,277 

36,093 
10,231 

166^431 

Females 

72,238 

87,397 

23,366 

48,068 

PersoDS  

362,477 

321,600 

102,245 

71.117 

46,324 

214,519 

OTHntS  TO  WHOM  THBSB  GbADSS  AXE  NOT  APfUCABLS. 


Males .... 
Females . 

\Persoii8  . 


8,276 
9,747 


18.023 


2,381 
2,038 


4,419 


565 
433 


998 


Males 

20.781 
3,622 

Unemployed. 

13,795  I       3,357 
2,647  ;          688 

3,140 
449 

1,809 
356 

7,279 

Females 

1,358 

PersoBS  .'. 

24,403 

16,442  1       4,045 

3,580 

2,166 

^_^» 

Total  Workkks. 

Males '  451.4a3  I  389,381  \  120,328 

Females I   113,396  1   144,668       32,968 


Persons 


564,799      534,049  |   153,296 


85,382 
13,489 


98,871 


57,585 
15,909 


73,494 


272,077 
64,730 


33M07 
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Talub  of  Pboductioh  fboja  all  Industbibs. 

TJBder  the  yarions  dispters  devoted  to  the  discnssion  of  agricultttre, 
^hriryiBg,  grazing  mixmig,  &c.y  particuTars  regarding  the  value  of  the 
production  of  the  great  primary  industriea  have  been  given  at  some 
length ;  eombining  the  results  there  shown  with  the  value  of  manu- 
faetures^  the  total  value  of  production  during  the  year  19Q2  was 
iS  1 39, 809^000,  of  which  amount  the  total  of  each  state  and  the  value 
jpet  wiuUbSMasat  were  as  follow : — 


▼aloe  of 
Production. 


KowSfwtli  Wales 99,922,000 

Victoria ^ 29,987,000 

Qaeenstand 13,541,000 

South  Australia 9,721,000 

Wtstem  Australia 13,781,000 

Tanama 5,663,000 


VahM 
per  Inbabiteil 

£    8.    d. 

20    9  11 

24  16  10 

26    8    3 

26  12    3 

67    4    5 

32    4    9 


Commonwealth   109,615,000  28    8    0 

Kew  Zealand  30,194,000  37  16  II 

AnstiahMa ,^ 139,809,000  30    0    5 

The  distrihutioQ  oi  the  {Mroduetion  d  the  states  under  the  vanous 
braafihes  of  primary  and  crther  productive  industries  was  as  follows : — 


state. 

.Agriculture. 

Pastoral 
Industriea 

Dallying^ 
Poultry,  and 
Bee  Farming 

Mtntoff 
Industdes. 

Forestry 

and 
Fisheries. 

Ifana* 
factories. 

l^ew  Smith  Wales.... 
Victoria  ...» 

£ 
5,568,000 

7,a«,oi» 

1,876,000 

3,887,000 

710,000 

l,M6,00O 

10,781,000 
4.348.000 
S,18T,000 
1,000,000 
1,086,000 
611,000 

3,408,000 

4481,000 

1,262,000 

048,000 

482,000 

658,000 

6,078,000 
3,289,000 
3,811,000 
676,000 
8,096,000 
1,883,000 

£ 
695,000 

aao,OQft 

678,000 

127,000 

1,046,000 

122,000 

£ 
11,462,000 

10,784,000 

•Qvrmi^t^  , 

3,887,000 

.Sooth  Awtnlla ...... 

Themania   

2,888,000 
2,428,000 
1,389,000 

:Kew  Zealand 

20,207,000 
8,619,000 

21,813,000 
6,876,000 

10,808,000 
3.466,000 

21,732,000 
•3,222,000 

2,987,000 
1,061,000 

32,118,000 
6,080,000 

AiMtnJaria 

28,826,000 

28,689,000 

14,274,000 

24^)64,000 

4,018,000 

39,048,000 

•Indudlng  value  of  production  of  Kauri  gum. 
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In  the  following  statement  the  total  value  of  production  in  each  state 
in  1902  is  compared  with  that  of  each  decennial  period  since  1871.  In 
1901  the  value  per  head  was  £31  4s.  3d.,  being  greater  than  in  1891, 
and  nearly  equal  to  that  of  1881,  although  the  year  could  not  be 
called  a  favourable  one  to  Australia.  In  1902  the  value  per  head  was 
only  £30  Os.  5d.,  a  decrease  of  £1  3s.  lOd.,  but  that  year  was  one  of 
the  most  disastrous  ever  experienced,  especially  as  r^;ard8  the  primary 
producing  industries.  If  the  prices  of  1870-4,  shown  on  page  545,  had 
been  maintained,  the  following  would  have  been  the  value  of  prodnctioii 
in  the  years  indicated ;  for  purposes  of  comparison  the  actual  results 
are  also  quoted : — 


Tear. 

1871 

1881 

1891 

1901 

1902 


Avenge  value  of  Production 

it  1S70-4  prices  iMd 
been  obUined  in  each  j«ar. 

£    8.    d. 

£     8.     d. 

29    3    8 

29    3    8 

31    9  10 

35    2    2 

30  13    5 

44  10    4 

31    4    3 

47    7    3 

30    0    5 

42  17    7 

During  the  interval  of  eleven  years  between  1891  and  1902  the  sheep 
depastured  in  Australasia  declined  in  number  from  124  millions  to  74 
millions,  the  decrease  in  1902  alone  numbering  18,000,000,  while  there 
was  also  a  large  decline  in  other  classes  of  stock.  The  total  value  of 
production  for  each  of  the  years  named  was  as  follows : — 


state. 

1871. 

1881. 

189L 

190L 

iSOi. 

New  South  Wales  ... 
Victoria 

£ 
15.379.000 
19,260,000 
3.995,000 
5,228,000 
707.000 
2,131.000 

£ 

25,180,000 

22.750,000 

10.200,000 

8,457,000 

943,000 

3,588,000 

£ 

36,739,760 

30,319,610 

14,273,660 

9,025,675 

1,806,340 

3.920,940 

£ 
38,954.000 
30,807,000 
16,933,000 
10,314,000 
12,544,000 
6.033,000 

£ 
36,922,000 
29,987,000 

QneenBlftiid 

13,541,000 

Soath  Australia  

Western  Australia ... 
Tfunnania  .,.,,,.,.. 

9,721.000 

13,781,000 

5,  €63, 000 

Commonwealth.. 
New  Zealand    

46.700.000 
9,739,000 

71,116,000 
16,490,000 

96,085,985 
21,518,915 

114,585,000 
28.452.000 

109,615,000 
30,194,000 

Australasia    

56.439,000 

87,606,000 

117,604,900 

143,037,000 

139,809,000 
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The  rotalts  per  inhabitant  for  the  eame  years  were  as  follow  : — 


State. 

1871. 

1881. 

1891. 

190L 

1902. 

r^ew  South  Wale8 

V^iotoria 

£    8.    d. 

30    5    3 
26    2    8 
33    3  10 
28    7    7 
28    0    9 
21    0  10 

£    a   d. 
32  18    3 

26    3    0 

46    0    7 

29  19  11 
31  19    0 

30  16    0 

£     8.     d. 

32    3    5 
26    9    3 

35  19  11 
28    1    1 

36  5    8 
26    8    9 

£     8.    d. 

28    7    9 
25  12    2 
33  11    5 
28    8    2 
66  17  11 
28  19  10 

£  8.    d. 

26    9  11 

24  16  10 

Queensland 

26    8    3 

South  Australia 

26  12    3 

Western  Anstralia    

raifniani4> 

67    4    5 
32    4    9 

Commonwealth 

New  Zealand 

27  17    2 
87  15  10 

31    1    3 
33    9    8 

29  19    9 
34    3    1 

30    2    6 
36  10    4 

28    8    0 
37  16  11 

Australasia 

29    3    8 

31    9  10 

30  13    5 

31    4    3 

30    0    6 

Taking  the  figures  for  the  ten  year  periods  it  will  be  seen  that  since 
1871  the  value  of  production  per  head  of  population  increased  in  all  the 
states  of  the  Commonwealth  with  the  exception  of  Victoria  and  New 
South  Wales,  while  the  decrease  in  those  states  was  more  than  counter- 
balanced by  the  increased  production  in  the  other  states,  so  that  the  net 
total  for  the  Commonwealth  showed  an  increase.  For  the  period  of  ten 
years,  1891-1901,  South  Australia,  Western  Australia,  Tasmania,  and 
New  Zealand  show  increases,  but  the  average  for  Australasia  also 
increased  slightly,  and  this  must  be  regarded  as  satisfactory  when  it  is 
considered  that  the  year  1901  was  by  no  means  a  favourable  one  as 
regards  the  pastoral  and  agricultural  industries. 

Compared  with  the  older  countries  of  the  world,  the  amounts  stated  in 
the  table  given  above  are  by  no  means  insignificant,  and  in  production  per 
head  Australasia  exceeds  any  other  country  for  which  records  are  available. 
Although  the  data  on  which  an  exact  statement  can  be  founded  are 
incomplete,  there  is  sufficient  information  to  warrant  the  assertion  that 
from  primary  industries  alone,  in  an  ordinary  year,  Australasia  produces 
more  per  inhabitant  than  is  produced  from  the  combined  industries  of 
any  other  country,  and  a  consideration  of  this  fact  will,  perhaps,  explain 
the  ease  with  which  these  states  bear  their  apparently  great  indebtedness, 
and  the  general  prosperity  they  enjoyed  until  the  disturbances  incident 
to  the  banking  crisis  unsettled  general  business.  The  following  figures, 
giving  the  value  of  production  from  primary  industries  in  the  principal 
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countries  of  the   world,    are,  with   the   exception   of  those  for  &6 
Australasian  states,  taken  from  MulhalFs  Dictionary  of  SuuigUcs : — 

HAmiH^  1*0^  Prodoetion  in  Per  ImmI 

^™"y-  PriuMiy  Industrie!.        ofPo|raMioii. 

£  £  B.  d. 

United  Kingdom „ 317,000,000  7  18  5 

France    451,000,000  11  11  6 

Germany    4«5,000,000  8  18  4^ 

Russia     594,000,000  4  19  a 

Austria  347.000,000  8  7  11 

Itolv   212,000,000  6  17  1 

Spain  143,000,000  8  4  S 

Portugal     28,000,000  5  10  2 

Sweden  50,000,000  10  1  11 

Norway 15,000,000  7  6  2 

Denmark    36.000,000  10  4  O 

Holland 37.000,000  7  17  5 

Belgium 56,000,000  8  16  6 

Swikxerland ^..  21,000,000  7  2  1 

United  States   1,037,000,000  14  14  O 

Canada   83,000,000  16  5  » 

Australasia  (1902)    100,761,000  21  12  9 

New  South  Wales    25,470,000  18  6  6 

Victoria 19,253,000  15  19  O 

QueeDsland    10,304,060  20  1  O 

South  Australia    6,838,000  18  14  5 

Western  Australia    11,358,000  55  8  O 

Tasmania   4,274,000  24  6  8 

New  Zealand 23,264,000  29  3  2 

Judged  by  the  aggregate  production,  New  South  Wales  stands  above 
the  other  Commonwealth  states,  a  position  which  it  owes  to  the  largenos 
of  its  pastoral  interests.  The  value  of  the  return  from  the  pastocmi 
industry  was  £10,731,000,  a  sum  almost  equal  to  the  combined  total  of 
all  the  other  Commonwealth  states.  In  value  of  primary  production  per 
inhabitant.  Western  Australia  stands  easily  first  with  the  very  fai^ 
production  of  £55  8s.  Od.  per  head.  New  Zealand  comes  next,  foUoirad 
by  Tasmania.  The  high  position  occupied  by  Western  Australia  m  due 
to  its  great  production  of  gold,  and  to  its  large  timber  industriea 

A  comparison  of  the  production  of  the  states  from  primary  industries 
per  head  of  population,  however,  is  liable  to  give  an  undue  importanee 
to  those  which  have  large  territories  and  scanty  population ;  for  it  is 
but  a  natural  expebtation  that  where  the  population  of  a  country  m 
dense  a  large  proportion  of  the  inhabitants  will  be  engaged  in  oaths' 
than  primary  industries.  If  the  value  of  primary  production,  therefore^ 
be  compared  with  the  extent  of  territory  enjoyed  by  each  state,  it  will 
be  found  that  the  positions  of  several  of  the  provinces  are  revemd. 
Thus,  of  the  Commonweidth  states,  Yictoria  occupies  first  position  with 
an  average  primary  production  of  £219  Is.  6d.  per  square  mile,  while 
Western  Australia  has  the  second  lowest  return  with  £11  12s.  9d. 
The  lollowing,  as  well  as  the  preceding  table,  bears  testimony  to  ti» 
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great  natural  resources  of  New  Zealand,  which  has  an  average  production 
per  head  of  £29  Ss.  2d.,  and  per  square  mile  of  £222  13s.  8d.  :— 

Production  of  Primary 
State.  Industries  per  square 

£  V*  d. 

New  South  Wales 81  19  6 

Victoria 219    1  6 

i^neensland 15    8  3 

South  Australia 7  11  4 

Western  Australia  1112  9 

Tasmania    163    0  9 

CommonwBahk ^„ ,.,.,       26    1    4 

New  Zealand 222  18    8 

Australasia. 32  14  10 

If  the  value  of  production  in  all  the  industries  be  related  to  the  area 
of  territory  possessed  by  each  state,  which  is  a  favourite  comparison 
veith  some  statisticians,  the  following  results  are  obtained.  There  is» 
liowever,  no  necessary  connection  between  the  production  of  the  inanu-> 
fiacturing  industries  of  a  country  and  the  area  of  its  territory,  the 
development  of  manufactures  depending  upon  entirely  different  con* 
siderations : — 

gf^^  Total  prodnDtkm  per 

square  mile. 
£     8.  d. 

New  South  Wales 118  16    8 

Victoria    341    4    8 

Queensland  20    6    1 

South  Australia 10  15    2 

Western  Austraba 14    2    6 

Tasmania  216    0    6 

Ck>mmoQwealth  r 36  17    6 

New  Zealand  289    0    4 

Australasia  45    8    7 
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THE  progress  of  the  manufacturing  industry  in  Australasia  has  been 
somewhat  irregular,  even  in  the  most  advanced  states ;  and 
although  the  tabular  statement  given  below  shows  an  increase  since  1885 
of  94,752  hands  in  the  Commonwealth  and  26,623  in  New  Zealand, 
a  growth  proportionately  much  greater  than  that  of  the  population, 
by  far  the  greater  part  of  this  extension  has  taken  place  during 
the  last  seven  years.  Tlie  population  of  the  continent  at  the  present 
time  ia  not  sufficient  to  maintain  industries  on  an  extensive  scale, 
and  in  past  years  the  field  was  still  further  limited  by  intercolonial 
tariffs.  Now  that  these  barriers  have  been  swept  away,  and  the 
Australian  market  secured  to  a  certain  extent  to  the  local  manufacturer, 
more  rapid  progress  may  reasonably  be  expected  in  the  manufacturing 
industry. 

The  majority  of  the  manufactories  of  Australasia  may  be  classified 
as  domestic  industries — that  is  to  say,  industries  naturally  arising  from 
the  circumstances  of  the  population,  or  connected  with  the  treatment  of 
perishable  products ;  but  there  are  nevertheless  a  fair  number  of  firmly 
established  industries  of  a  more  complex  character.  A  statement  of  the 
number  of  establishments  and  of  the  hands  employed  in  Australasia 
is  given  below  for  various  years  since  1885.  Tlie  information  is 
obtained  annually  in  the  states  of  the  Commonwealth,  but  only  once 
in  every  five  years  in  New  Zealand  : — 


Tear. 

Ertablisbmenta. 

Hands  employed. 

Commonwealth. 

New  Zealand. 

New  Zealand. 

1885     

1890     

No. 
8,632 
8,903 
8,247 
10,040 
11,096 

No. 

1,946 

2,254 

2,459 

3,668 

3,668 

No. 
105,265 
133,147 
133,631 
184,160 
200,017 

No. 
22,095 
25,633 

1805     

27,389 

1900     

48,718 
48.718 

1902     

It  ia  interesting  to  note  the  extent  to  which  the  employment  of 
female  labour  has  increased  during  late  years.     In  1897,  the  females 
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engaged  in  the  manufactories  of  the  states  which  comprise  the  Common- 
wealUi  numbered  only  26,837  and  represented  17-7  per  cent,  of  the 
total  hands  employed  ;  in  1902  their  number  had  increased  to  45,242 
and  the  proportion  to  22*6  per  cent.  In  New  Zealand  the  experience 
has  been  similar,  from  4,391  in  1895  the  number  of  females  increased 
to  10,624  in  19()0,  and  their  proportion  to  the  total  hands  employed 
rose  from  16*1  per  cent,  to  21-8  per  cent.  The  increase  may  have 
been  slightly  prejudiced  by  the  fact  that  the  returns  for  the  states  were 
not  all  compiled  on  the  same  basis;  still  there  is  sufficient  evidence 
that  the  employment  of  female  labour  is  extending,  a  result  borne  out 
also  by  the  information  obtained  at  the  Census  of  1901  and  published 
in  part  "Employment  and  Production"  of  this  volume.  The  proportion 
of  females  employed  is  largest  in  Victoria,  where  there  were  23,405  out 
of  a  total  of  73,063  persons,  equal  to  32  per  cent. ;  South  Australia 
followed  with  19-20  per  cent.,  and  Western  Australia  had  the  lowest 
proportion  with  11  •!  1  per  cent.  The  following  table  shows  the  number 
of  males  and  females  employed  in  the  Commonwealth  in  each  year  since 
1897:— 


Tear. 

Hands  Employed. 

Males. 

Females. 

1897  

124,938 
130,389 
139,755 
147,652 
154,000 
154,775 

26,837 
28,221 
31.707 
36,508 
39,664 
45,242 

1898  

1899 

1900  

1901  

1902 

Manufactories  of  Victoria. 

Victoria  was  the  state  which  first  displayed  activity  in  the  manu- 
facturing industries.  In  1885  there  were  employed  in  factories,  properly 
so  called,  49,297  hands,  and  in  1889  there  were  57,432  hands ;  but 
the  number  fell  away  to  41,729  in  1893.  Since  that  year  there  has 
been  an  increase  to  the  extent  of  31,334  hands.  Of  the  73,063  workers 
employed  in  1902,  3,711  may  be  said  to  have  found  occupation  in 
connection  with  domestic  industries  for  the  treatment  of  perishable 
produce  for  immediate  use;   32,617  in  other  industries  dependent 
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rxpon  the  natmal  resoorees  of  tii«  eoantrj,  and  36^731^  in 

the  prodtHstion  from  whkii  eomet  into^  compeAitioB  wi^   importBd 

i;oodfl:— 


TMur. 

meata. 

lUles. 

FwialM. 

1886 

2^813 

41,642 

7,766 

49,2W 

1886 

2,770 

99.463 

6,320 

46,778 

1887 

2,864 

42,019 

7,666 

49.064 

1888 

2.976 

47,335 

7,163 

64,488 

1889 

3A37 

40,105 

8.827 

67,432 

1890 

3.104 

47,606 

8,773 

56.388 

1891 

3;l« 

43^627 

H),78« 

64,413 

1892 

2,951 

36.726 

9,689 

46,416 

1893 

2,659 

32,209 

9,620 

41,729 

1894 

2^614 

32,638 

10,681 

43^9 

1895 

2^784 

36,406 

12,240 

47,648 

1896 

2,809 

37,728 

12,669 

60,397 

1897 

2,769 

38,020 

14,030 

62,650 

1898 

2,869 

40,631 

14,147 

64,778 

1899 

3,027 

44,041 

16,029 

60,070 

1900 

3,097 

46,794 

18,413 

64,207 

1901 

3,349 

47,059 

19,470 

66,629 

1902 

4,003 

49,668 

23,405 

73.063 

The  number  of  factories  and  industrial  establishments  of  varioas  sizes, 
with  the  numb^  of  hands  employed  in  each  class,  during  1903,  will  be 
found  below  : — 

I^umber  of  Hands  employed                Number  of  Total  number 

by  each  Eetabliihrnent                 EfUbliahments.  of  Hands. 

Under4  hands  626  •1,647 

4  hands    398  1,692 

5  to    10  hands    1.629  11,303 

11  to   20     „        « «.               726  10,662 

21  to   50     „       ..^ 467  14.381 

61  to  100     „        148  10,238 

101  hands  and  upwards    110  23,360 

Totol 4.003  73,063 

*  iBcludss  880  bands  employad  fa  en^xomim. 
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Makufactobibs  of  New  South  Wales. 

Tie  manufectoring  indftstrMB  of  New  South  Wales  ^o  sot  «0¥<er  lo 
wide  a  field  as  those  of  VtotJORa,  nor  do  they  afford  employment  iat  «b 
VMOiy  peraoBB.    For  the  year  1902  the  two  states  compare  as  foUewv : — 


State. 

fctahHrti' 

Xotal. 

Moles. 

FemalM. 

« 

Victoria™ 

New  SoDth  Wales    .. 

4,003 
3,396 

49,608 
54,326 

a»405 
11,943 

73,063 
66,269 

In  Victoria,  therefore,  there  were  employed  11,462  females  more  than 
in  New  Soath  Wales,  and  4,668  fewer  males.  In  order  to  trace  the 
progress  of  the  manufactunng  industry  in  New  South  Wales  daring  the 
last  eleven  years,  it  is  neoeasary  to  adjust  the  figures  for  the  five  yeara 
1891-95,  because  in  1896  a  chsoige  was  made  in  the  scope  of  the  returns 
by  the  inchtsion  of  dressmakers  and  milliners  who  were  not  previously 
counted  as  factory  hands.  Certain  other  small  changes  were  made,  the 
object  of  which  was  to  secure  uniformity  with  Victoria.  Making  the 
necessary  adjustments^  the  figures  since  1891  are  as  follows  : — 


T-r. 

EsUUtoh. 
menti. 

Malw. 

Fmalflt. 

Total  Handi 
employed. 

1891 

3,066 

43,203 

7.676 

50,879 

1892 

2,657 

42,909 

5,007 

47,916 

1893 

2,428 

37,832 

4,225 

42,057 

1894 

3,070 

41,070 

5,432 

46,502 

1896 

8,723 

41,646 

6,484 

48,030 

1896 

2,938 

42,908 

6,932 

49,840 

1897 

2,826 

44,333 

7,106 

51,439 

1898 

2,839 

44,673 

7,845 

52,518 

1899 

2,912 

47,063 

8,583 

55,646 

1900 

3,077 

50,516 

10,263 

60,779 

1901 

3,367 

64,556 

11,674 

66,230 

1902 

3,396 

54,326 

11,943 

66,269 

Up  to  the  year  1891  there  had  been  a  fairly  regular  increase  in  the 
emplaymait  aff<mled  by  ^le  factories  of  the  state ;  in  the  following 
year,  owing  to  causes  already  discussed  in  another  part  of  this  volume, 
there  was  a  decrease  in  the  number  of  persons  employed,  and,  from 
60,879  in  1891,  the  number  had  fallen  to  42,057  in  1893— the  year  of 
the  bank  failures.  In  the  following  years  there  was  a  rapid  recovery, 
so  that  the  emplojnnent  in  1897  was  greater  than  in  1891,  and  the  year 
IMS  showed  an  improvement  of  15,390  during  the  eleven  years  i ' 
1692,  and  an  increase  of  24,212  orer  the  figures  of  1893L 
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Of  the  66,269  workers  employed  in  1902,  31,693  found  emplojmeit 
in  connection  with  industries  the  products  from  which  oome  into 
competition  with  imported  goods,  3,855  were  engaged  in  domestic 
industries  for  the  treatment  of  perishable  produce  reqaired  for 
immediate  use,  and  30,721  in  other  industries  called  into  exiitenoe 
by  the  natural  resources  of  the  state. 

The  number  of  factories  and  industrial  establishments  of  various  sizes, 
with  the  number  of  hands  employed  in  each  class  during  1902,  were  as 
follows: — ' 

NnmlMr  of  Hands  employed  Number  of  ToUl  numbar 

by  eeoh  EstaMiehmeiit  EsUblifhrnente.  of  Hands. 

Under  4  hands   674  1,429 

4  hands  335  1,340 

6  to    10  hands  1,228  8,466 

11  to   20     , 693  8.794 

21  to   60     „      438  13,948 

61to.l00     „      123  8,869 

101  hands  and  upwards  106  23,434 

Total  3,896  66,269 


Manufactories  op  Queensland. 

In  Queensland  systematic  statistics  relating  to  manufactories  have 
been  taken  only  since  1892.  Until  the  year  1900,  no  details  were 
available  with  reference  to  the  employment  of  males  and  females,  and 
the  numbers  for  previous  years  have  therefore  been  estimated.  The 
figures  for  the  last  ten  years  are  as  follows  : — 


Year. 

Establishments. 

Persons  employed. 

Males. 

Females. 

TMal. 

1893   

1,391 
1.323 
1,397 
1,332 
1,682 
1,864 
2,172 
2,019 
2.062 
1,977 

12,434 
13,124 
16,128 
17,013 
19,100 
20,830 
23,440 
23,138 
23,431 
17,696 

2,000 
2,100 
2,600 
2,720 
3,060 
3,340 
3,760 
3,766 
3,692 
3,363 

14,434 
16,224 
18,728 
19,733 
22,160 
24,170 

1894   

1896   

1896 

1897  

1898   

1899  

27.200 
26.904 

1900  

1901   

27.123 

1902   

20,958 

The  value  of  materials  used  in  Queensland  industries  in  1902  was 
£4,180,000,  the  wages  paid  £1,598,400,  and  the  value  of  production 
£7,417,000 ;  the  value  added  to  materials  in  the  process  of  manufacture 
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was  therefore  £3,237,000.  Owing  to  the  adversity  of  the  season  and 
from  other  causes  the  year  1902  was  by  no  means  a  favourable  one,  and 
tatdng  this  fact  into  consideration  in  conjunction  with  the  smallness 
of  the  population  and  the  large  inflow  of  imported  goods,  the 
output  of  the  factories  must  appear  large.  Queensland  possesses 
important  sugar-refining  and  meat-preserving  industries,  the  combined 
output  of  which  amounts  to  slightly  over  £3,093,000,  or  more  than  40 
per  cent,  of  the  total  production  of  all  the  manufacturing  industries  of 
the  state.  The  figures  relating  to  these  two  industries  are  worthy  of 
special  attention,  and  are  dealt  with  at  some  length  in  another  place. 


Manufactories  of  South  Australia. 

In  South  Australia  returns  were  obtained  from  manufactories  m  1892, 
but  in  the  following  three  years  no  information  was  obtained ;  since 
1895,  however,  the  returns  have  been  collected  annually.  The  following 
are  the  available  figures  : — 


YMur. 

UalM. 

FenudM. 

Total  Hands 
employed. 

1892 

816 

9,642 

1,847 

11,489 

1896 

767 

10,974 

1,811 

12,785 

1897 

768 

10,930 

2,027 

12,967 

1898 

766 

12,296 

2,086 

14,381 

1899 

841 

12,941 

2,214 

15,155 

1900 

1,036 

14,800 

2,859 

17,659 

1901 

1,129 

14,881 

3,442 

18,323 

1902 

1,325 

16,595 

3,943 

20,538 

Manufactories  of  Western  Australia. 

In  Western  Australia,  the  manufacturing  industry  has  advanced  very 
rapidly  in  importance,  and  the  number  of  hands  employed  now  exceeds 
eleven  thousand.    The  following  are  the  figures  for  tl^  last  six  years : — 


Year. 

Malee. 

Females. 

Total  Hands 
employed. 

1897 

413 

8,683 

408 

9,091 

1898 

485 

8,521 

613 

9,134 

1899 

476 

8,641 

766 

9,407 

1900 

507 

9,440 

880 

10.320 

1901 

537 

10,238 

1,062 

11,300 

1902 

575 

10,420 

1,303 

11,723 
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MAiruKACioBua  of  TAttumA. 

TEMmani*  bar  several  long^establiBhed  indtisMes,  but  xmtil  1902  Httk 
information  was  available  concerning  t^em.  In  that  jear,  howeveiv 
a  systematic  attranpt  to  gather  complete  statistics  was  made,  and  this 
accounts  for  the  apparenidy  large  increase  in  the  number  of  hands 
shown  to  be  employed  as  compared  with  tdiose  for  prefriooa  ymrs 
given  in  former  issues  of  this  volume  : — 

ErtabKabnMiiti .«.» 400 

Hands— Males   6,181 

Females  1,285 

Total 7,466 


MAmjFAcrroRiBs  of  New  Zbalasd. 

In  New  Zoaiand,  information  regarding  the  manu&cturing  industry 
is  obtained  only  at  the  quinquennial  census.  The  following  statement 
shows  the  progress  made  since  1886  : — 


TeM. 

DMOte. 

MriM. 

FtaHjMl 

TMtf. 

1886 
1891 
1896 
1901 

1,94ft 
2,264 
2,440 
3,668 

19,601 
22,664 
22,945 
38,094 

2,4M 

2,969 

4,391 

10,624 

22;QIB 

25,633 
27,335 
48,718 

The  foregoing  figures  show  very  marked  progress  during  the  last  five 
years,  and  &om  an  analysis  of  the  returns  it  appears  that  this  progress 
has  been  general  amongst  all  classes  of  industries. 


Yalub  Added  by  Processes  of  Manufactubb  ob  TankTMEKT. 

Statistics  of  a  more  or  less  exhaustive  character  are  taken  annually 
in  all  the  states  in  order  to  show  the  condition  and  progress  of  the 
manufacturing  industry ;  but  it  is  only  at  certain  periods,  usually  on  the 
occasion  of  a  general  census,  that  details  of  the  output  of  fiactories  are 
obtained.  In  New  South  Wales  for  the  year  1901,  and  in  New 
Zealand  for  the  previous  year,  elaborate  returns  were  obtained  of  the 
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•atpnt  q£  ail  bvanohoi  of  mannfaotmang  mdostries,  the  vslue  at 
materials  operated  on,  wages^  pud^  and  other  padaculars.  Fram  tiio 
information  gathered  some  interesting  deductions  may  be  made.  As 
regards  New  Zealand^  it  may  be  remarked  that  the  totals  do  not  agree 
in  all  cases  with  those  shown  in  the  New  Zealand  Year  Book,  additional 
information  having  been  supplied  by  the  Statistician  of  that  colony  to 
<x)mplete  the  values  of  raw  materials,  wages  and  output.  The  following 
are  some  of  the  salient  features  of  the  returns  : — 

New  South  Wales.     New  Zealand. 

£  £ 

Baw  materiak.  and  other  materi^s 

workednp    « 12;507,982         9,166,787 

Ftiel  482:^428  243,000 

Wagea  ^ 4,867,017         3,611,500 

Value  of  goods  manafactured  and 
work  done  (inclnding  custom 
work  and  repanring)  2^820,889        16,380,450 

These  figures  do  not  take  into  consideration  the  returns  from  butter 
and  cheese  factories,  the  production  from  which  is  included  elsewhere. 
From  the  figures  just  given  the  following  values  are  obtained : — 

New  Souih  Widea.     New  Zealand. 

£  £ 

Value  added  to  materials  and  fuel 

daring  the  prooees  of  production      9,740,429  6,929,663 

Faroentage     added    to     value     of 

materials  and  fuel  74*5  73*6 

Value  added  to  materials,  fuel,  and 

wages 4,872,512         3,418,073 

Percentage  added  to  materials,  fuel, 

and  wages 27*1  26-5 

A  close  examination  of  the  returns  of  the  two  countries  would  probably 
disclose  some  discrepancies  in  details,  but  these  are  unavoidable  in  a 
general  statistical  review  of  the  manufacturing  operations  of  separate 
countries  compiled  by  different  persons.  Taken  as  a  whole,  however, 
the  returns  of  New  South  Wales  and  New  Zealand  are  in  very  close 
agreement.  The  margin  above  the  cost  of  materials,  fuel,  and  wages 
ixiclndes  the  interest  on  land,  and  buildings  where  these  are  the  property 
of  the  manufactui*er ;  repairs  and  renewals  to  buildings  and  fixtures  ; 
rent,  where  the  buildings,  etc.,  are  not  the  property  of  the  manufac- 
turer ;  interest  on  capital  represented  by  machinery ;  renewals  and 
depreciation  in  machinery  and  conveyance  plant ;  advertising ;  and 
insurance,  rates,  and  taxes  not  in  the  nature  of  excise  duty  or  income 
tax.  These,  from  a  close  analysis  of  the  returns  for  New  South  Wales 
were  found  to  be  represented  during  the  year  1901  by  a  total  sum 
of  JB  1,492)000.      Assuming  that  approximately  the  same  proportion 
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of  expenses  obtains  in  New  Zealand,  and  taking  the  two  cotmtriBt 

together,  the  following  results  are  arrived  at : — 

£ 

Value  of  Materials  Used   „.      21,764,709 

Fuel    725,428 

Wagee    8,379,607 

Misoellaneous  Expenses 2,472,387 


33,3^071 


As  the  total  output  was  valued  at  £89,160,289  there  remained,  whan 
the  foregoing  charges  were  met,  the  sum  of  £5,818,218,  which  provides 
for  the  interest  on  capital  embarked  in  the  business,  and  trade  losses 
and  profits.  This  latter  figure  represents  17*5  per  cent,  of  all  the  items 
included  in  cost  of  production,  or  14*9  per  cent,  of  the  value  of  the 
production  itself.  In  other  words,  for  every  hundred  pounds  wortii  of 
goods  produced  in  the  factories  of  the  two  countries,  the  following  were 
the  proportions  of  the  various  elements  included  in  the  price  of  the 
goods  as  they  left  the  manufactories : — 

Materials  and  Fuel.... 57*4 

Wages   „ _ 21-4 

Misoellaneous  Expenses »•..« 6'3 

Interest,  Provision  for  Trade  Losses,  ProUti,  &c.   14*9 

100*0 

The  voluminous  returns  of  the  industrial  census  of  the  United  States 
for  1900  give  some  very  interesting  figures  relating  to  the  manufactoring 
industries  of  that  country  : — 

MtlUon  DoBari. 

Value  of  Materials  used,  including  Fuel 7,345*4 

Wages 2,726*0 

Miaoellaneoas  Expenses  ^      1,027*7 

Interest,  Provision  for  Trade  Losses,  Profits,  kc. 1,905*3 

Total  Output 13,004-4 

The  proportion  of  total  output  borne  by  each  of  the  above  items  is 
given  below : — 

Value  of  Materials  used,  including  Fnel 56*5 

Wages  21*0 

Miscellaneous  Expenses 7*9 

Interest,  Provision  for  Trade  Losses,  Profits,  kc,  14*6 

100-0 
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It  will  be  seen  that  the  Australian  figures  are  in  close  agreement 
with  those  of  America,  nor  is  this  agreement  a  matter  of  mere  coinci- 
dence,  for  it  is  characteristic  of  the  great  majority  of  the  industries 
making  up  the  total,  and  shows  that  the  business  of  manufacturing 
tends  everywhere  to  fall  into  the  same  lines. 

Interesting  statistics  were  obtained  in  1891,  and  again  in  1901,  of  the 
value  of  materials  used,  and  of  the  output  by  the  manufactories  of 
Victoria.  The  following  are  the  official  figures  for  the  two  periods, 
excluding  the  returns  from  butter  and  cheese  factories : — 

1890-1. 

£ 
Value  of  output  22,227,909 

Value  of  materials  used  or  operated  on 11,902,089 

Value  added  in  prooew  of  treatment  or  of  manu- 
facture        £10,326,820 


1900. 

£ 

Value  of  output  ^      16,948,951 

Value  of  materials  used  or  operated  on 10,104,131 

Value  added  in  process  of  treatment  or  of  manu- 
facture        £6,844,820 

It  will  be  seen  that  there  has  been  an  apparent  decline  in  the  value  of 
production  of  not  less  than  £3,481,000.  There  are,  however,  omissions 
to  be  allowed  for.  Taking  these  into  consideration,  there  is  still  a  differ- 
ence in  favour  of  1890  to  the  extent  of  about  £3,000,000. 

In  order  to  make  a  comparison  of  the  returns  for  the  two  years  on  the 
same  basis,  the  figures  relating  to  those  industries  not  common  to  each 
have  been  excluded  from  the  statement  given  in  the  following  pages. 
From  the  figures  thus  obtained  it  is  found  that  as  regards  industries 
of  a  precisely  similar  character  there  was  a  net  increase  for  the 
ten  years  in  the  number  of  persons  employed  of  853 — there  being 
an  increase  of  3,211  in  the  female  workers  and  a  decrease  of  2,358 
in  the  males.  The  horse-power  employed  in  the  factories  of  the 
state  increased  from  26,307  to  26,921  during  the  same  period.  These 
increases,  taken  in  conjunction  with  the  fact  that  there  has  not  been 
any  great  decline  in  the  value  of  materials  used  or  operated  on,  would 
seem  to  point  to  the  necessity  of  considerable  caution  in  dealing  with 
the  Victorian  official  figures.  For  the  year  1890,  it  is  impossible  to 
review  the  returns  except  in  regard  to  a  few  omissions  from  the  value 
of  materials  operated  on,  but  these  can  be  supplied  with  a  fair  approxi- 
mation to  the  truth.    Another  important  omission  is  that  of  the  value 
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oonsvmed  in  prodiMtion,  and  in  tbe  lorllowiBg  £f«ras  an  eatimate  of  ikt 
ynlxjte  <€  fuel  used  Imui  been  made.  Hie  fi^oM  for  1900  also  reqdn 
•ttovtaon.  On  andyamg  them,  and  oompaiiBg  ihe  results  wkii  tb» 
extremely  comprehensive  stadstios  el  New  Zealand  and  New  Sntii 
Wales,  as  will  be  faerealter  explaaned,  the  autiior  came  to  the  oemdhamoa 
that  t^  ontpot  of  oM*tain  large  classes  of  iiKhistiies  was  greatly  unit 
stated.  In  justice  to  the  Victorian  office  it  amat  be  stated  that  the 
correctness  of  the  puHie^ed  figures  is  stron^y  maintained,  and,  naoe 
no  appeal  can  be  made  to  the  original  documents,  as  these  have  been 
destroyed,  the  question  can  be  argued  only  on  the  probabilities  of  the 
case.  Allowing  reasonable  rates  for  wages  and  fuel  in  1890  amd  1900, 
the  followii^  totals  and  percentages  are  obtained  : — 

1890-1.  1900. 

Materials  used   £N^78M10  £».7«fe,S49 

Fuel 289,000  262,000 

Wages ^ 3,980,000  3,884,302 

Value  of  output 20,218,070  16,315,171 

Bo  added  to  materials  and  fuel  during 
:tha  proaess  of  productioiu., ^  ..     Ma6,96D  6,309^^82 

Pewitaaa  added  to  value  of  materials 

and  fuel  «•«• , — ......  88'98  ®*96 

Value  added  to  materials,  fuel  and  wages       5, 188,960  2,419,260 

Pereentage  added  to  vahie  of  materials, 

fuel,  and  wa^es ^_...«.  US*  17^1 


If  these  percentages  be  compared  with  those  ohtamed  for  the  United 
8tates,  New  South  Wales  and  New  Zealand,  1^  figoree  will  «taiul  as 
foUvws : — 


Victoria. 

United 

fitelM. 

Sooth 
Wales. 

New 

JSealmL 

1880-1 

1900 

Percentage  added  to  value  of 
materials  and  fuel 

Percentage  added  to  value  of 
materials,  fuel,  and  wages  ... 

82-98 
84-53 

©•96 
17-41 

77-04 
B912 

74-5 
^•1 

7S-6 
26-S 

The  miscellaneons  expenses  of  prodnction  in  New  Zealand  and  New- 
South  Wales  average  aboot  8  per  cent,  of  the  cost  of  materials,  fad, 
and  wages,  and  in  America  they  amount  to  10  per  cent. ;  S  the  lover 
of  these  figures  be  allowed  in  the  case  of  l^ctorian  factories,  the 
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following  would  repreeent  the  margin  for  interest,  provision  for  trade 
losses,  i^ofits,  eto.  : — 

per  cent. 
Victoria,  1890-1 24*6 

Do.      IftOO    ....^ 8-7 

New  South  Wales 17*4 

New  Zealand  .,,«...^,.».. •*,„.. i...^ 17*5 

Uaited  States 17*2 

It  does  not  appear  at  all  probable  that  in  comparison  with  the 
other  states  the  margin  lor  profit,  etc.,  in  Victoria  fdr  the  year  1900 
was  so  small  as  the  foregoing  figures  would  make  it  appear,  and  the 
author  has  therefore  ventured  to  substitute  his  own  figures  for  the 
Victorian  official  compilation.  The  new  figures  will  bear  comparison 
with  those  obtained  in  the  state  ten  years  previously,  and  will  show 
that  the  additional  labour  employed  and  the  vast  improvement  in 
machinery  effected  in  the  ten  years  have  not  been  without  satisfactory 
results. 

It  has  been  considered  necessary  to  raise  the  gross  output  slwwn  in 
the  official  figures  from  £16,948,951  to  £19,210,100,  and  the  net  output 
— that  is  to  say,  the  excess  of  gross  output  over  the  value  of  materials, 
fuel,  and  labour— from  £6,844,820  to  £8,169,809,  or  by  £1,324,989. 
The  figures  for  the  two  years,  which  include  all  industries  except 
butter  and  cheese  factories,  and  not  merely  those  shown  on  the 
preceding  page,  would  then  be  as  follows : — 

1890-1.  1900. 

No.  No. 

Number  of  establishments 3,104  3,097 

Horse-power 29,174         33,410 

Persons  employed— Males 47,596         45,794 

Females 8,773         18,413 

ToUl  66,369         64,207 

£  £ 

Value  of  materials  treated,  including  fad 13,077,089  11,040,291 

Amount  of  wages  paid •4,240,000  *4,233,000 

Total  value  of  output 22,227,909  19,210,100 

Value  added  to  materials  during  process  of 

manufacture 9,150,820     8,169,809 

*  Approximale. 
2    G 
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As  the  author  has  not  had  the  advantage  of  being  able  to  use  ^ 
original  returns,  the  figures  just  given  are  advanced  with  considerafak 
diffidence,  and  it  is  open  to  anyone  who  prefers  the  authority  of  the 
Victorian  ofiSce  to  use  its  figures  in  place  of  the  approximate  estimates 
herein  given.  The  estimated  value  added  in  the  process  of  manufiictore 
and  treatment  for  each  state  will  be  found  on  page  956. 


Classbs  of  Industbt. 

The  information  in  regard  to  industrial  establishments  is  not  given 
by  the  various  statistical  departments  in  precisely  the  same  form,  but 
the  following  classification  which  was  agreed  upon  at  a  conference  of 
statisticians  held  in  1901,  is  observed  in  the  majority  of  the  states.  The 
table  shows  the  number  of  hands,  male  and  female,  employed  in  1902 : — 


daas  of  Industry. 


Commonwealth. 


Im.      FemalM. 


Kew  Zealand. 


Ifalei.      Femalei. 


Anstniaiia. 


Halea.       Fniiaks 


TreatluK  Raw  Materials,  the  Pro- 
duct of  Pastoral  PursuiU,  &a 

Oils   and   Fats,    Animal,    Vegre- 
table,  &e 

Processes  in  Stone,  Clay,  Glass,  &c. 

Working  in  Wood  

Metal  Works,  Machinery,  4c 

Connected  with  Food  and  Drink, 
etc 

Clothinfir  and  Textile  Fabrics  and 
Materials    

Books,  Paper,  Printing,  and  En- 
graving   

^fusical  Instruments 

Anns  and  Explosives 

Vehicles  and  Fittings,  Ssddlery, 
and  Harness,  etc 

Ship  and  Boat  Building,  etc 

Furniture,    Bedding,    and    Up- 
holstery   

Drugs,     Chemicals,     and      By- 
products  

Surgical  and  other  Scientific  In 
stniments 

Jewellery,  Timepieces,  and  Plated 
Ware  

Heat,  Light,  and  Power   

Leatherware,  not  elsewhere  in 
eluded 

Minor  Wares,  not  elsewhere  in- 
cluded   

Total   


7,6«1 

1,681 
8,089 
16,278 
88,828 

28,772 

16,876 

14,076 
199 
145 

7,660 
2,014 

6,031 

1,711 

105 

1,062 
8,440 

358 

1,829 


164,n6 


54 

72 
88 
82 
91 

4,982 

84,714 

8,408 
IS 
151 

67 
12 


484 
21 


89 
86 


70 
514 


2,857 

230 
1,146 
7,104 
6.404 

6,760 

5,874 

2,960 
11 
21 

2,197 
898 

1,882 

174 


19 
657 


19 
877 


8 
1 

10 
18 

679 

8,646 

662 

84 

40 
81 

78 

83 


160 

« 

8 
284 


45,242 


88,094 


10,624 


10,018 

1,990 

9,185 

28,882 

44,727 

86,532 

22,750 

17,086 
210 
166 

9,857 
2,407 

6,418 

1,885 

105 

1,101 
4,097 

872 

1,706 


192,869 


•1 

80 
89 
42 
104 

5,6U 

48,280 

4,0» 

13 

285 

107 
93 

472 

517 

21 

39 
281 

73 

748 


56,886 
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Distributing  the  above  total  for  the  Commonwealth  amongst  the 
various  states,  the  results  shown  in  the  following  table  are  obtained. 
A  comparison  of  the  information  now  published  in  regard  to  Tasmania 
^writh  that  of  former  years  would  convey  the  idea  that  a  large  increase 
of  employment  had  occurred,  but  the  apparent  increase  is  due  to  the 
fact  tiiat  in  1902,  for  the  first  time,  exhaustive  information  was 
obtained  as  to  the  development  of  the  manufacturing  industries. 


Class  of  Industry. 


New 
South 
Wales. 

Victoria. 

Quecni- 
land. 

South 
Australia. 

Western 
Australia. 

Tasmania. 

8,187 

2,887 

488 

876 

68 

809 

688 

018 

148 

817 

75 

67 

8,298 

2,934 

466 

626 

595 

813 

5,176 

8,714 

2.854 

417 

3,631 

1,019 

18,724 

9,872 

8,589 

7,884 

2,175 

1,720 

11,244 

11,826 

6,917 

2,642 

1,238 

1,298 

14.867 

26,689 

8,840 

4,568 

1,647 

1.589 

6,086 

0,651 

2,001 

1,600 

90S 

486 

202 

..   . 

1 

9 

.... 

.... 

12 

284 

.... 

... 

••- 

2.186 

8,«>1 

877 

858 

687 

2iy 

1.474 

174 

163 

114 

76 

25 

2.019 

1,871 

542 

528 

288 

187 

686 

1,256 

66 

142 

67 

89 

65 

44 

17 

.... 

.... 

.... 

248 

616 

84 

189 

47 

42 

1.646 

1.067 

854 

187 

298 

76 

97 

276 

88 

.... 

12 

.... 

892 

949 

124 

281 

21 

76 

66,269 

78.068 

20,958 

90,588 

11,728 

7.466 

Treating^  Raw  Materialfl.  the  Pro- 
duct of  Pastoral  Pursuits,  Ac 

Oils  and  Fats,  Animal,  Veffetahle, 
Ac     

Processes  in  Stone,  Clay,  Glass, 
&c    

Working  in  Wood    

Metal  Works,  Bfachinery,  ice 

Connected  with  Food  and  Drink, 
Ac   

Clothing:  and  Textile  Fabrics  and 
Materials    

Books,  Paper,  Printing,  and  En 
flrraving  

Mmical  Installments 

Arms  and  Explosives 

Vehicles  and  Fittings,  Saddlery, 
aod  Harness,  Ac 

Ship  and  Boat  Building,  &c.    . 

Furniture,    Bedding,    and     Up- 
holstery   

Droffs.   Chemicals,  and   By-pro- 
ducts   

Surgical     and    other    Sdentiflc 
Inslnunents 

Jewellery,  Timepieces,  and  Plated 
War©  

Heat,  Light,  and  Power    

Leatherware,  not  elsewhere  in 
eluded    

Minor  wares,  not  elsewhere  in 
eluded 

Tbtal  
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Industhies  treating  Raw  Matbbials  the  PRODUcrr  of 
Pastoral  Pursoits. 

A  consideration  of  the  details  relating  to  the  various  classes  of 
industry  discloses  some  very  interesting  featurea  The  hands  employed 
in  the  industries  treating  raw  material,  the  product  of  pa8t<»al  porsoxtSi 
arranged  according  to  the  prinoipal  groups,  were  as  follow  : — 


CIam  of  Industi7. 

Oommonwealth. 

Aostnlaaia. 

Males. 

Females. 

Males. 

Females. 

Males.     ;  Feaaaki. 

t 

Boiling-down  and  Tallow  Refining 
Tanneries 

841 

}   6.232 

1,078 

60 

7 

17 
80 

76 

1,967 

286 
60 

0 
1 

416 
T,2» 
S.84S 

7 

Wool-scouring  and  Fellmongering 
Chaff-cutting    

Qraas-seed  Drosninir    

^           t             " 
60     ' 

CouiprcoDod  Forage 

80  1  ::.. 

Total   

7.661 

54 

2,867 

7 

10,018                 ^ 

1 

The'  horse-power  of  the  machinery  in  use  in  the  Commonwealtli 
was  6,933,  and  in  New  2iealand  2,099,  the  value  of  the  machinery  and 
plant  being  ^532,803  and  ^128,988  i-espectively. 

It  is  difficult  to  say  if  the  figures  for  all  the  states  are  compiled 
upon  the  same  basis.  In  New  South  Wales  and  Victoria  wool-ficouiiiig 
works  on  sheep  stations  are  not  included,  as  the  hands  are  employed  in 
such  works  only  during  the  shearing  season,  and  frequently  for  ik^ 
more  tlian  a  few  weeks.  In  Queensland  there  are  no  establishments 
classed  as  tallow-refineries,  tallow  being  incidentally  extracted  in  tiic 
process  of  meat-preserving,  and  the  persons  engaged  therein  are  included 
in  the  latter  industry. 

The  number  of  hands  employed  in  treating  raw  material,  the  product 
of  the  pastoral  industries,  varies  greatly  from  year  to  year,  and,  owing 
to  the  decrease  in  the  number  of  live  stock  depastured,  is  much  l^s 
than  in  former  years.  The  following  is  a  distribution  of  the  total 
persons  employed  in  the  various  states  of  the  Commonwealth  : — 


Class  of  Industry. 

New 
South 
Wales. 

Victoria. 

Queens- 
land. 

South 
Aus- 
tralia. 

Western 

Aim- 
tiBlia. 

^ 

Boiling-down  and  Tallow  Refining 
Tanneries  

207 
1,116 
1,610 

266 

99 
}l.686{ 
1,108 

4 

218 

200 

16 

88 

296 
70 

401 
60 

43 

26 

101 

908 

Wool-scouring  and  Fellmongering 
Chaff -cutting    

Total    

8,187 

2,887 

488 

876 

68 

sot 
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Tanning,  fellmongering,  and  wool-scouring  afford  the  largest  amount 
of  emp]o3rment  amongst  indastries  of  this  class,  and  the  details  show 
the  goods  treated  or  manufactured  in  tanneries  during  the  latest  year 
available. 


Number  Turned. 

state. 

HMee. 

Skins. 

Calf. 

Sheep. 

Other. 

:New  South  Wales 

433,290 
422,224 
167,000 
10,730 
•108,720 
178,075 

41,565 
177,480 

3,282,600 

247,333 

132,221 

6,100 

^2,775 

32,040 
66,833 

Victoria  

<2nfteiiRlan<l 

"Western  Australia     

Tasmania    

New  Zealand 

*  Inclndee  eUna. 

The  foregoing  information  is  somewhat  imperfect,  but  will  servo  to 
-convey  an  idea  of  the  development  of  the  industry  in  each  state. 

The  quantity  of  wool  washed  in  ordinary  wool-scouring  establish- 
ments cannot  be  stated  with  exactitude,  but  the  following  figures  will 
^ve  some  idea  of  the  extent  of  the  industry.  The  figures  represent  the 
weight  of  clean  wool  exported  from  each  state  or  locally  consumed, 
in  accordance  with  the  latest  annual  returns;  the  amount  of  wool 
washed  in  Victoria  appears  small,  but  it  is  given  on  the  authority  of 
the  Customs  returns  of  that  state. 

lb. 

New  South  Wales 30,014,656 

Victoria    2,620,877 

Queensland 12,219,040 

South  Australia  2,626,327 

Western  Australia 447,910 

NewZeahmd  23,366,416 


Oils  and  Fats,  <kc. 

There  were  2,000  persons  employed  in  factories  dealing  with  oils  and 
fata,  the  numbers  in  each  industry  being  as  follows : — 


ClMS  of  Industry. 

New  Zealand. 

Australada. 

Malee. 

Females. 

Males. 

Females. 

Males. 

Females. 

Oil  and  greaie 

288 

1,424 

24 

10 
62 

10 

224 

6 

8 

248 

1,648 
29 

10 

Soap  Ana  caDdles 

70 

^Sm 

Total    

1.681 

72 

289 

8 

1.920 

80 
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The  horse-power  of  the  machinery  used  in  the  Commonwealth  was 
1,812,  and  in  New  Zealand  428,  and  the  value  of  the  machinery  and 
plant  was  ^467,904  and  J&44,203  respectively. 

Of  the  1,753  hands  employed  in  the  Commonwealth,  1,486  were 
engaged  in  soap  and  candle  factories.  The  employment  afforded  by 
other  industries  was  but  small,  as  will  be  seen  from  the  next  table. 


Caan  of  Industr}'. 

Kew 
South 
Wales. 

Victoria.     ^^^ 

South 

Au». 

tralia. 

Western 
Aus- 
tralia. 

nuuiiaL 

106 
425 

127 
480 

8 
140 

"  »8 
24 

8o«p  and  oandlet 

Glue 

75                61 

TMal    

688 

018 

148 

817 

76              «: 

In  view  of  the  important  dimensions  attained  by  the  soap  and 
candle-making  industry  in  the  several  states,  the  following  information 
regarding  the  output  during  the  year  1902  may  be  interesting  ;  no  infor- 
mation is  available  as  to  the  production  of  candles  in  Queensland : — 

HtMiji.  ^^^  Candles 

°^**^  manufactured.  manufactured. 

cwt.  lb. 

New  South  Wales    176.822  2.965,766 

Victoria 150.698  5.533,472 

Queensland 63,522  

Western  Australia  22,782  1,866,725 

Tasmania    15,020  1,081,920 

New  Zealand 92,821  2,989,280 


Stone,  Clay,  Glass,  &c. 

The  industries  which  are  comprised  in  this  class  deal  with  the  various 
processes  in  stone,  clay,  and  glass,  and  are  each  year  assuming  larger 
proportions.  Brick  and  tile-making  is  far  the  most  important,  sixty- 
one  out  of  every  hundred  employed  being  engaged  therein. 


New  Zealand. 

Aostialaaia. 

dan  of  Industry. 

Males. 

Females. 

Males. 

FWales. 

Males. 

F^nalsi. 

Asphalt  

48 
4,740 
948 
800 
890 
217 
116 
189 
649 

88 

*  "76 
6 

1 
1 
1 

6 

"888 

9 

7 

184 

""si 

27 

i 

48 

6,678 

967 

816 

1.074 

217 

116 

189 

690 

60 

Bricks  and  TUes  

76 

Glass  (including  BotUes) 

Gloss  (Ornamental) 

Lime,  Plaster,  and  Cement 

Marble  and  Slate 

Modelling,  Ac. 

Pottery  and  Earthenware 

Stone-dressing 

Other  Industries 

Total   

8,089 

88 

1,146 

1 

9,186    1           SB 

• 
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The  horse-power  of  machinery  employed  in  the  Commonwealth  was 
5,784,  and  in  New  Zealand  1,166,  the  value  of  the  machinery  and  plant 
being  ^674,678  and  £68,962  respectively. 

The  hands  employed  in  each  industry  for  the  different  states  are  shown 
below.  Those  engaged  in  the  manufacture  of  pottery  and  earthenware 
can  he  given  only  for  New  South  Wales  and  South  Australia ;  in  the 
other  states  they  are  included  with  hrick  and  tile  makers. 


Clasa  of  Industry. 

New 
South 
Wales. 

Victoria. 

*&■ 

South 
Aus- 
tralia. 

Western 
Aus- 
tralia. 

TU 

AspliAlt 

48 
1,973 
280 
145 
S96 
148 

45 
156 

108 

1,451 
610 
166 
265 

61 
882 

829 

87 
70 

80 

298 
68 

67 

84 

64 

4o5 

00 
10 

Bricks  and  TUes 

279 

Glass  (including  BotUes) 

Olass  (Ornamental)    

Lime,  Plaster,  and  Clement 

Marble  and  Slate 

26 

Modelling,  &c 

Pottery  and  Earthenware    

Other  Industries 

Stone  Dressing 

8 

5 

Total  

8,298 

2,984 

466 

526 

506 

813 

The  term  "asphalt"  is  popularly  applied  to  tarred  stone  and  screenings, 
but  the  asphalt  workers  referred  to  in  the  foregoing  table  are  engaged 
in  processes  connected  with  the  preparation  for  market  of  Trinidad  and 
other  asphalts. 

The  manufacture  of  pottery  is  generally  associated  with  brick- 
making,  and  in  the  following  table  the  products  of  brickyards  and 
potteries  for  the  year  1902  are  shown  together. 


state. 


Number  of 
briclcs  and  fire- 
bricks made. 


Value  of — 


Pipes  and  tiles     Pottery,  dDC, 
mode.  made. 


I 
I 
New  South  Walei ;  180,727,000 

Victoria  '    90,646,280 

Queensland 16,241,166 


Western  Australia 

Tasmania 

New  Zealand 


37,721,897 

6,873,936 

41,290,316 


27,289 


7,476 


•  Included  with  Pipes  and  TUes. 
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The  persons  em{4<y|red  in  tiieae  industries  numbered  23,424,  tiie  largest 
employment  being  afiS^rded  by  a&w-mills.  Owing  to  the  lack  U 
xmif  ormity  in  the  statistics  of  the  various  states  it  is  impossiUe  to  stale 
the  strength  of  the  hands  in  the  various  industries,  but  this  has  been 
done  as  i^  as  practicable. 


ClaMof  Indmtry. 

Ooaunonwealth. 

N«w  Zealand. 

A..*...^ 

Males. 

Females. 

Males. 

Females. 

Males. 

F.-.!^ 

Boxes  and  Gases      

188 

1   15,664 

266 
165 

80- 
2 

'"i87 

5 

6,805 

167 

::■) 

2 

188 
S2,6U 

165     1 

OooDenure r- .  r t  , 

Joinery   , 

j^ 

Saw-mills               

Wood  Turning  and  Cork  CutUng. 
OUier  Indttitrios 

4 

Total 

16.278 

82 

7,104 

10 

»,882     1 

C 

Machinery  is  largely  used  in  these  industries,  although  not  of  a  veiy 
valuable  character.  The  horse-power  of  that  employed  in  the  Com- 
monwealth was  J  8,717  and  in  New  Zealand  9,097,  the  values  being 
^1,524,662  and  £425,695  respectively. 

The  succeeding  table  shows  the  distribution  of  mnployment  in  tbe 
various  states  of  the  Commonwealth.  The  figures  relating  to  saw-ooilk 
and  joinery  appear  slightly  misleculing;  this  is  due  to  the  fact  tlMi 
the  returns  for  the  different  states  are  not  compiled  on  the  same  hma&. 
In  Western  Australia  the  joiners,  are  included  with  workers  in  saw- 
mills, and  in  New  South  Wales  a  number  of  them  are  also  invaded 
with  the  saw-mill  employees.  In  South  Australia  no  informati<m  is 
given  concerning  them,  although  there  must  be  a  considerable  number. 
Apparently  New  South  Wales  is  the  only  state  where  establishments 
are  engaged  exclusively  in  the  manufacture  of  boxes  and  packing-cases^ 
in  the  remaining  states  this  industry  is  combined  with  some  other 
branch  of  wood-working. 


Class  of  Industry. 

New 
South 
Weles. 

Victoria. 

Queens- 

South 
Australia. 

Western 
Australia. 

Tkamaois. 

Boxes  and  Cases 

,83    \    

68         **"66 

416         

8,681 

(1 

210 

777 

8,080 

75 

90 

1,949 

1.467 

178 

85 

Joinery  

Saw-mills   

1,856 

*"  'so 

270 
20 
71 

Wood  Turning  and  Cork  Cutting.. 
Other  Indostnee 

Total 

5.175 

8,n4 

2,854 

417    1      8,681 

i,<at 
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Hiere  is  no  tmiformity  in  the  detaik  published  by  the  various  states 
regarding  saw-mills ;  but  the  information  as  to  the  quantity  of  timber 
roughly  sawn  for  the  latest  year  available  is  given  below. 

Square  feet,  1  inch 
thick. 

New  Soutk  Wales  _ «.'. 90.308,834 

Victoria 40,494,660 

Queenriand   « 72,478,971 

Western  Anrtralia  124,006,006 

Kew  Zealand    261,583,518 

The  figures  for  New  South  Wales  show  a  great  falling  off  compared 
-with  those  for  1900,  when  the  quantity  operated  on  was  returned  as 
168,440,000  feet. 

Mbtal  Works,  Machinery,  &c. 

Works  connected  with  the  treatment  of  metals,  manufacture  oi 
taachinery,  agricultural  implements,  and  railway  rolling  stock  form  a 
leaeg»  and  growing  class  of  industry.  The  grouping  given  below  is  not 
by  any  means  satis&Mstory.  Persons  engaged  in  the  various  processes 
connected  with  the  extraction  of  gold  from  gold-bearing  stone  are  in  a 
sense  just  as  much  entitled  to  be  classified  in  the  following  tables  as 
those  concerned  in  the  reduction  of  silver,  lead,  or  copper  ores.  The 
determination  of  what  constitutes  an  establishment  classifiable  as  a 
-work  or  factory  is  by  no  meaus  clear.  As  regards  works  for  the 
extraction  of  metals  ftx>m  their  ores,  the  determining  factor  seems  to 
be  the  d^ree  of  intricacy  involved  in  the  process  of  reduction ;  and 
whereas  a  quartz  battery  would  not  be  called  a  factory  or  work,  an 
establishment  using  a  cyanide  plant  might  be  so  classified.  The 
distinction  is  not  very  logical,  but  as  it  has  long  obtained  in  these 
states  it  is  retained  here. 


daa  of  Indufltiy. 


CommoDwealth. 


Males.      Females. 


New  Zealand. 


Males.      Females.      Males.      Females. 


Agricultnral  Implements 

Brass  and  Copper 

Cutlery  

Gahr&nised  Iron  

Enfineerln^,    Ironworks    and 

Foundnes : 

Lead  Mills 

Ballway  Carrisges  

Ballwaj  and  Tmmway  Workshops 

Smelting ] 

Stoves,  Ovens,  and  Ranges 

Tinsmithing 

Wirsworking I 

OfiMT  Metal  Works     

Total   


1,622 

676 

76 

1,276 

17,915 

69 

866 

7,614 

6.656 

267 

1,014 

489 

484 


88,828 


9 

2 

1 
9 

30 


21 


91 


684 

2 

2 

261 

8,892 

10 

'  i*,626 

193 
886 

i 

""'io 

2,106 

tf76 

78 

1,687 

21,307 

69 

866 

9,240 

6,666 

460 

1,360 

439 

444 


11 
2 

1 
9 

40 
1 

1 
21 


6,404 


18 


44,727    I  104 
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In  these  industries  machinery  is  very  extensively  used.  The  hoiw- 
power  of  the  machinery  in  use  in  the  Commonwealth  was  21,192  usi 
in  New  Zealand  2,780,  the  values  being  £3,394,973  and  Je317,07^ 
respectively. 

In  considering  Uiis  and  the  subsequent  tables,  several  difficulties  in 
making  comparisons  will  be  met  with.  In  Queensland,  for  example,  sD 
metal  works,  except  smelting,  are  grouped  in  the  one  line,  which  is  alio 
the  case  in  Western  AustraHa.  In  Queensland  and  Tasmania  no 
hands  are  shown  as  being  employed  in  the  manufacture  and  repairs  of 
rolling  stock ;  this,  of  course,  is  incorrect,  for  though  little  manufacturing 
may  be  carried  on,  all  the  states  make  their  own  repairs.  In  Victoria 
1,351  hands  are  shown  as  employed  in  railway  carriage  and  rolling-stock 
manufacture  and  repairs  as  compared  with  4,050  in  New  South  Wales. 
The  employment  afforded  in  railway  workshops  is  chiefly  in  the  nature  d 
repairs,  but  locomotives,  passenger  carriages,  and  goods  waggons  are  buih 
in  each  state,  and  it  is  evident  that  the  repairs  in  the  former  state  are 
not  on  such  an  extensive  scale  as  in  the  latter.  The  number  of  handi 
set  down  as  employed  in  the  manufacture  of  agricultural  implements  in 
New  South  Wales  is  only  82,  few  establishments  devoting  themselTes 
entirely  to  tins  business,  the  manufacture  of  implements  being  usuallj 
associated  with  ironworking  generally.  Included  in  the  610  -workers  it 
tinsmithing  in  South  Australia  are  a  number  of  plumbers  and  parsons 
engaged  in  the  manufacture  of  stoves  and  ovens.  New  South  Wala 
and  South  Australia  possess  smelting  works  on  a  large  scale,  afiTordinj? 
employment  to  2,558  hands  in.  the  first-named  state,  and  to  1,768  in  thf 
latter.  The  chief  smelting  works  of  New  South  Wales  are  situated  si 
Cockle  Creek,  near  Newcastle,  and  at  Dapto,  in  close  proximity  to  the 
coal-fields.  The  chief  ores  treated  are  copper,  tin,  silver,  and  lead,  partir 
the  production  of  the  state  itself,  and  partly  of  Tasinania,  South  Australia, 
Western  Australia,  Queensland,  and  New  Caledonia.  The  smeltinf 
works  of  South  Australia  are  situated  at  Fort  Pirie,  and  deal  wit^ 
silver  and  lead  ore  from  Broken  Hill.  The  number  of  hands  employed 
in  each  state  is  shown  in  the  following  table : — 


CUn  of  Industry. 


New 
South 
Wales. 


Victoria. 


Queens- 
land. 


South 
Australia. 


Western 

Australia. 


Agricultural  Implements 

Brass  and  Copper 

Cutlerj'    

Oalvanixed  Iron   

Engineerinfr,  Ironworks  and 

Foundries 

Lead-miUs 

Railway  Carriages  

Railway  and  Tnuni^-ay  Workshops 

Smelting    

Stores  and  Ovens 

Tinsmithing 

Wireworking    

other  Metal  Works 

Tbtal   


82 
162 

17 
879 

5,547 
14 

8,684 
2,558 
148 
838 
25S 
176 


18,724 


780 
616 
60 


4,975 
56 

"i\m 

782 
120 

"iss 

262 


9,872 


8,254 


886 


8,589 


659 


40 


2,809 


1,506 
1,768 

"m 


1,040 
'  i'.OOG 


7,884 


2,175 


89) 


1.729 
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Industries  connected  with  Food  and  Drink. 

The  industries  connected  with  food  and  drink  afford  employment  for 
a  large  number  of  hands,  the  distribution  into  detailed  groups  being  as 
shown  in  the  following  table.  The  figures  for  the  most  part  afford 
their  own  explanation.  Included  under  the  head  of  cornflour,  oatmeal, 
and  arrowroot  are,  in  the  case  of  Victoria,  a  small  number  of  hands 
making  macaroni,  and  some  starch  makers ;  these  last  are  few  in  number, 
and  it  was  not  found  possible  to  exclude  them  from  the  persons  employed 
in  making  farinaceous  foods,  otherwise  they  could  have  beeiis  classed 
elsewhere.  Owing  to  an  arrangement  between  the  statistical  offices  of 
New  South  Wales  and  Victoria,  factories  dealijig  with  milk  products 
have  been  included  in  the  list  of  manufactories,  although  they  cannot 
rightly  be  considered  as  such. 


Class  of  Industiy. 


Commonwealth. 


Males.      Females. 


New  Zealand. 


Males.      Females. 


Australasia. 


Males.      Females 


Bacon  Curing  

Butter  Factories 

Cheese  Factories 

Condensed  Milk  

Meat  Preserring  

Biscuits 

Confectionerj  

Cornflour,  Oatmeal,  ko,    

FkmrMills    

Jam  and  Fruit  Canning 

Pickles,  Sauces,  and  Vinegar  . 

SogarMUls    

Sugar  Refineries 

Aerated  Waters,  Cordials,  Ac. . 

Breweries  

Condiments,  Coffee,  Spioes  Asc 

DistiUeries 

loe  and  Refrigerating    

3faltlng  

Tobaooo,  Cigars,  &c  

Salt 

Other  Industries 

Total  


676 

2,782 

81 
2,987 

8,078 

646 
2,404 

2,376 

2,896 

966 

8,478 

8,612 

663 

207 

890 

t  208 

1,614 

268 

68 


7 

96 

6 
131 

1,387 

296 
25 

1,168 


5 
160 

9 
260 

18 

1,880 

4 


185 

1,166 

17 

2,869 

454 

158 
19 

618 
88 
90 

266 
487 
677 
68 

6 
146 
12 

107 


28,772 


4,982 


6,760 


11 


16 

61 

218 

147 

10 

2 

84 

61 


16 
6 
16 


26 


8,947 

48 
6.806 


}  8,( 


,686 


666 
2,917 

}  2,653 

2,296 
1,211 
8,916 
4,189 


207 
895 
858 
1,620 
268 
170 


18 

119 

22 
182 

1,747 

806 
27 

1,298 

5 

175 

14 

275 

13 

1,406 


679 


85,582 


5,611 


In  the  preparation  of  foods  and  drinks  machinery  enters  largely  into 
use ;  the  capital  invested  in  machinery  in  the  Commonwealth  was 
£7,617,338,  and  in  New  Zealand  £1,035,939  the  average  horse-power 
nsed  being  52,021  and  14,792  respectively 
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Distributing  the  persons  shown  above  as  employed  in  the  Oommoc- 
wealth  amongst  the  various  states,  the  most  noticeable  point  is  iht 
strong  position  of  Queensland,  due  entirely  to  the  development  of  iht 
sugar  and  meat-preBerving  industries. 


OlaM  of  Industry. 

New 
South 
Walos. 

Victoria. 

'^"- 

South 
Aus. 
tralia. 

Western 
Au»- 

Tm- 

Baoon  Ourioff  

128 

824 

68 

87 

919 

894 

808 

878 

812 

679 

68 

688 

681 

1,848 

1,088 

868 

10 

698 

46 

1,104 

886 
}   1.407 

"698 
967 
806 
442 
664 

"824 

1,053 

1,112 

269 

78 

189 

163 

^•^ 

51 

S6 

1       888 

i',644 
287 

284 
22 

194 
248 

.... 
1,668 

'*6S2 
419 
66 
68 
78 

"129 

826 
"167 

"as 

"627 
155 
11 

"ioe 

199 
842 
106 
71 
82 

"263 

204 

16 

""« 

"  u 

64 

445 
22 

"66 

"i66 

28 

Batter  Fkctories 

8i 

Cheose  Fftctoriet 

Meat-preaervinff  

•* 

S^tiTT.. .:.:::;:::: ::::: 

{.- 

Oomflour,  Oitmeal,  Ac 

Flour  Mills    

ISft 

Jam,  and  Fruit  Canning  

Pickles,  Sauces  and  Vinegar    .... 
SugarMills    , 

681 

66. 

170 

Condiments,  Coffee,  Spioes,  Ac. . . 
Distilleries 

8 

Malting 7 

Tobacco,  Cigars,  &c  

other  Industries 

Total       

11,244 

11,826 

6,917 

2,642 

1.288 

1,288 

There  are  many  important  industries  in  this  class  the  details  of 
which  would  prove  interesting,  but  only  for  a  limited  number  is  the 
necessary  information  avaUable.  The  most  important  of  these  is 
perhaps  the  meat-preserving  and  refrigerating  industry,  and  the  follow- 
ing table  will  give  some  idea  of  its  development  in  the  various  states. 

The  figures  show  the  latest  annual  output,  those  for  New  South  Waks 
are  exclusive  of  1,264,743  lb.  of  tongues  preserved  during  the  year. 


state. 


Sheep  and 
lambs, 
frosen. 


Beef, 

frozen  and 

chilled. 


Rabbito 
frozen. 


I 


Beef. 


Mutton. 


New  South  Wales 

Victoria 

Queensland   ... 
New  Zealand... 


carcases. 
963,ai4 
376,178 
117,729 

3,348,123 


lb. 

8,138,144 

702,460 

86,743,229 

34,286,328 


No. 
6,218,422 
6,040,047 


•    lb. 
5,703,701 
862,960 
23,023,137 


lb. 
7,678,980 
1,670,256 
6,374,696 


IK 
l,a62,144 


7,867,440 


*  Value  £6,288. 

The  sugar  industry  has  attained  considerable  dimensions  in  New 
South  Wales  and  Queensland.     Some  details  of  the  industry  lor  the 
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year  1902  are  given  below,  but  more  extended  information  is  given  on 
this  subject  in  the  chapter  dealing  with  "  Agriculture." 


State. 

Sugar  cane 
crushed. 

Sugar                HolMsee 
manufactured,    manufactured. 

New  South  Wales 

tons. 
222,276 

641,927 

tons. 
21,544 

76.626 

gallons. 
1,073.640 

Queensland 

2,217,738 

Detailed  information  regarding  flour-mills  is  available  for  each  state 
excepting  South  Australia^  and  the  following  items  have  been  selected 
as  being  of  most  value  in  showing  the  progress  made.  The  quantity  of 
flour  made  compared  with  the  wheat  ground  seems  a  little  inconsistent 
in  some  of  the  states,  but  the  figures  are  given  as  they  appear  in  the 
official  records. 


Stote. 

Wheat  ground. 

Other  grain 
ground. 

Flour  made. 

New  South  Wales 

bushels. 
8,853,048 
8,491,224 
1,338,346 
576,781 
903,298 
4,004,789 

bushels. 

tons. 
185,147 
170,696 

Victoria  

126,765 
84,833 

Queensland 

26,579 

Western  Australia  ., 

11,840 
18,620 

Tasmania 

97,259 
762,340 

New  Zealand 

83,017 

Breweries  afford  a  large  amount  of  employment,  and  those  of  Victoria 
have  attained  the  most  importance  and  have  the  largest  annual  output, 
as  the  following  figures  show  : — 


State. 

Beer  and  Porter 
made. 

MatMials  used- 

Sugar. 

Malt 

Hope.* 

New  South  Wales    

Vietoria 

gallons. 
15,074,794 
17,160,408 
5,073.164 
4»780,058 
1,814,077 
7,379,581 

OWt. 

80,332 
115,240 

bushels. 
606,160 
625.441 

lb. 
756,770 
677,262 

Queensland    

Western  Australia  

28,680 

181,955 

300,350. 

Tanmania 

NewZeidand 

21,647 

455,035 

562,245 
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Industries  connected  with  the  manufacture  of  clothing  and  textik 
fabrics  afford  more  employment  than  any  other  class.  The  female 
employed  largely  outnumber  the  males,  and  the  excess  would  be  still 
greater  if  all  persons  working  in  their  own  homes,  or  in  dwelling-hoDses 
not  classed  as  factories,  had  been  included.  The  following  table  shows 
the  number  of  males  and  females  employed  in  this  class  of  indostry  :— 


Class  of  Industry. 


Commonwealth. 


Hales.      Females. 


New  Zealand. 


Males.      Females. 


AastnktffaL 


WoollenMiUs   

Boots  and  Shoes 

Slop  Clothing  and  T^loring 
Dressmaking  and  Milliner}- , 

Underclothing 

Dyeworks  and  Cleaning    . . . 

Furriers 

Hats  and  Caps 

Waterproof  and  Oilskin    . . 

Shirts,  Ties,  and  Soarf* 

Rope  and  Cordage 

Tents  and  Tarpaulins 

Flax  Mills 

Bosieiy 

Total  


096 

8,012 

4,708 

617 

177 

87 

47 

746 

147 

49 

668 

189 


16,876 


884 

8,682 

11,878 

12,021 

8,862 

101 

67 

1,079 

666 

604 

177 

99 

304 


84,n4 


769 

1,906 

1,168 

24 

28 

87 


192 


17 


6,874 


924 

790 

2,980 

2,889 


80 

92 

608 


266 


1,764 

10,618 

6,916 

641 

177 

116 

47 

782 

169 

77 

765 

139 

1,696 

62 


1.808 

14,856 
14,910 

124 
67 

64S 

1,107 

177 


8,646 


22,730 


4S,»0 


The  use  of  machinery  is  not  extensive  in  this  class,  as  compared  with 
the  number  of  hands  engaged.  The  value  in  the  Commonwealth  was 
only  £800,197,  and  in  New  Zealand  £340,933,  the  average  horse-power 
used  being  4,932  and  3,644  respectively. 

Victoria  shows  the  greatest  development  in  these  industries,  and 
employs  more  hands  than  any  other  state  in  almost  every  branch  of 
them.  The  only  exceptions  are  waterproof  clothing,  where  New  South 
Wales  employs  more  hands,  and  textiles,  in  which  it  is  surpassed  by 
New  Zealand.  The  colony  last  named  has  1,693  hands  employed  in 
woollen  mills  compared  with  1,122  in  Victoria  and  276  in  New  South 
Wales.  New  Zealand  has  also  1,698  hands  in  flax  mills ;  in  no  other 
state  has  this  industry  been  established.  The  classification  of  the  minor 
industries  is  a  matter  of  some  difficulty  as  in  many  cases  two  or  more 
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branches  are  combined ;  this  will  account  for  the  variations  in  such 
industries  as  shirt-making,  underclothing,  &c.  The  following  table 
shows  the  distribution  of  employment  in  the  various  states  of  the 
Commonwealth  : — 


Class  of  Industiy. 


New 
South 
Wales. 


Victoria. 


Queens- 
land. 


South 
AustntUa. 


Western 
Australia. 


Tasmania. 


WoolIenMllls   

Boots  and  Shoes 

Slop  Clothing  and  Tailoring . . 
I>ressiiiaking  and  Millinery  . . 

Underclothing 

Djeworksand  Cleaning 

Furriers 

Hats  and  Caps 

Waterproof  and  Oilskin    

Shirts,  Ties,  and  Scarfs 

Rope  and  Cordage,  Mats,  &c. 

Tents  and  Tarpaulins 

Hosiery  

Total    


276 
4,008 
6,439 
2,593 

68 
41 
474 
464 
668 
141 
180 


1.122 
6,101 
7,040 
6,660 
8,825 

116 

67 

1,170 

249 

477 

69 

318 


129 
1,016 
1,627 
•960 


64 


14,867 


25,689 


8,840 


142 

1,868 

1,744 

962 

190 

14 


68 
86 


4,668 


284 
89t 
468 


210 
298 


1,026 
24 


14 


1,647 


1,689 


*  Estimated,      t  Included  elsewhere. 

There  are  important  boot  and  shoe  factories  in  each  of  the  states, 
and  the  output  is  attaining  considerable  proportions,  as  will  be  seen  from 
the  figures  given  below.  No  output  of  uppers  is  recorded  from  New 
South  VV^ales  or  Victoria,  although  there  are  some  establishments  solely 
devoted  to  upper  making ;  but  the  great  bulk  of  the  uppers  is  made 
in  the  ordinary  boot  factories. 


Articles  manufactured. 

Value  of 
Output. 

State. 

Boots  and 
Shoes. 

Slippers. 

Uppers. 

New  South  Wales   

pairs. 

3,052,914 

3,613,487 

687,667 

212,768 

187,684 

1,161,873 

pairs. 

451,688 

216,483 

pairs. 

£ 

Victoria 

Queensland    

Western  Australia  

17,721 

179,687 

Tanmania 

59,610 

New  Zealand ^ 

104,683 

166,027 

629,264 

The  manufacture  of  textile  fabrics  is  becoming  an  important  industry, 
especially  in  New  Zealand,  where  the  hands  employed  in  woollen  mills 
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are  nearly  equal  in  number  to  those  in  the  whole  of  the  Oomiiioirw-eallk 
Of  the  Commonwealth  states  Victoria  is  the  most  important,  as  my 
be  judged  by  its  consumption  of  wool,  which  is  five  times  thai;  of  New 
South  Wales.  The  following  information  shows  the  omtpiat  ham 
woollen  mills  in  the  various  states  : — 


Wool  used. 

Artloles  maatifactored. 

Vataaof 
OatiiiiL 

state. 

Tweed 
and  Cloth. 

VIsaiieL 

DtaDkets. 

Shawls 
and  Bugs. 

New  South  Wales    ... 

Victoria 

Tasmania 

lb. 

693,328 
3,473,836 

913,828 
3,257,319 

yds. 
566,296 
708,749 

1,445,867 

yds. 
14,600 
2,612,343 

1,191,234 

pairs. 

6,340 
67,609 

49,623 

No, 

800 
5,718 

26,886 

£ 

New  Zealand 

98»,»2 

Books,  Paper,  PnufTiNG,  &c. 

The  different  industries  connected  with  printing,  bookbinding,  paper- 
making,  &c.,  afford  work  to  21,101  persons.  The  great  bulk  of  these 
is  employed  in  the  various  processes  of  printing,  actual  manu&x^torers 
being  comparatively  few  in  number.  Australia  and  New  Zealand 
produce  many  excellent  paper-making  materials ;  nevertheless,  only 
300  persons  are  employed  in  paper-making,  and  a  large  proportion  of 
the  output  of  the  mills  consists  of  ordinary  brown  or  wrapping  papei& 


Class  of  Industry. 

Commonwealth. 

New  Zealand. 

Aiutralaaia. 

Miffes. 

Fetnalea. 

Males. 

li^nnales. 

Males. 

FW 

Electrotyping  and  stereotyping  . . 

Paper,  Paper  bags,  boxes,  &c 

Photo-enflrravioflr 

77 

et 

13,140 

68 
107 

5 

T06 

28 

2.689 

1 

"ioi 

"'*76 
*"586 

77 
107 

5 

7a 

23 

Printing  and  bookbinding    

Printing  materials 

8,265 
1 

Sngraving     .....  t  t  ......  t  .•.  t  t  r 

Total    

14,076 

8,403 

2,960 

662 

17,086 

4.066 

The  machinery  employed  in  the  above  had  a  value  of  £1,765,582  in 
the  Commonwealth,  and  £381,958  in  New  Zealand.  The  av^^age 
horse-power  used  was  4,811  and  1,762  respectively. 

There  are  several  difficulties  in  the  way  of  making  txHnpariaons 
regarding  these  industries.  Under  the  headings  of  electrotyping  and 
stereotyping  and  photo-engraving  there  are  no  returns  for  any  state 
but  New  South  Wales.  It  must  be  presumed,  therefore,  that  persons 
-emptoyed  in  these  pursuits  in  the  other  states  are  included  with  printing, 
vbooklnnding,  &c.  Under  the  head  of  printing  are  included  the  oomposiiig 
and  mechanical  staff  of  the  newspaper  offices^  prasons  whom  it  takes  a 
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v^y  wide  definition  to  bring  in  under  the  term  "  manufaetarers."     The 
following  table  shows  the  employment  afforded  in  the  variotra  states  : — 


New 

ClaMofliidtiftry.                  South 

Wales. 

1 

Tiotoria. 

Queens- 
land. 

South 
AnstXBlia. 

1 

Electrotyping  and  stereotyping  . . 
Paper,  Paper  bags,  boxes,  &c . . . . 
Photo^nzravinif 

82 
522 

67 
6.276 

"isi 

"6,864 
49 
107 

'*86 

'V,9U6 
10 

"iri 
"i\m 

'""28 
28 

862 

' 

Printing  and  bookbinding    

T^rintinfiT  materials  

488 

Total 

5,880 

6,551 

2,001 

1,606 

008 

483 

Musical  Instruments. 

The  manufacture  of  musical  instruments  is  not  yet  firmly  established 
in  Australasia,  and  until  recently  the  employment  afforded  was  mainly 
in  the  direction  of  fitting  and  repairs. 


New  Zealand. 

Glus  of  Industiy. 

Hides. 

Females. 

Males. 

Females. 

Msles. 

Females. 

Mwrical  Instruments 

190 

IS 

11 

•• 

210 

18 

In  New  Zealazul  no  machinery  was  employed,  and  in  the  Common- 
wealth the  average  horse-power  used  was  only  33,  and  the  value  £3,325. 

New  South  Wales  is  the  only  state  which  shows  much  development, 
202  persons  out  of  a  total  for  the  Commonwealth  of  212  being  engaged 
in  that  state.  The  greater  part  of  this  employment  is  afforded  by  one 
establishment. 


Amxb  and  Explositbs. 

The  manufacture  of  small  arms  and  explosives  is  of  great  importance 
in  connection  with  the  defence  of  these  shores,  but  so  far  little  attention 
has  been  devoted  to  the  industry,  only  401  hands  being  employed,  these 
being  occupied  exclusively  in  the  manufacture  of  explosives. 


Class  of  Industry. 

NewZealsnd. 

Males. 

Females. 

Males. 

Females. 

Males. 

Females. 

|Cxpl4>«<vff      .   , , 

145 

151 

21 

84 

166- 

285 
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The  horse-power  of  the  machinery  used  in  the  Commonwealth  was  92, 
and  in  New  Zealand  39,  the  value  of  the  plant  being  J&47,458  uid 
£10,650  respectively. 

Of  the  Commonwealth  states  Victoria  alone  shows  much  develop- 
ment in  this  industry,  and  284  hands  are  engaged  in  the  manufacture 
of  explosives,  the  remaining  1 2  hands  being  employed  in  New  South 
Wales. 


Vehicles,  Saddlery,  and  Harness. 

In  connection  with  the  manufacture  and  repair  of  vehicles,  saddlery, 
harness,  <kc.,  there  are  9,964  hands  employed.  The  great  bulk  of  the 
work  done  in  connection  with  coaches  and  waggons  consists  of  repairing ; 
but  there  are  establishments  in  all  the  states  where  vehicles  of  all 
classes  are  manufactured. 


C1m8  of  Industry. 

Commonwealth. 

New  Zealand. 

Australaflia. 

Males. 

Females. 

Hales. 

Females. 

Males. 

Females. 

Coach  and  WiHfgon  Building  .... 
Crclet 

6,246 

013 

62 

1,6S0 
83 
27 

13 
6 
6 

42 

1,186 
878 

6 

■*"*i7 

*    28 

6,480 

991 

68 

88 

18 
28 

Perambulators 

8 

Saddler}'  and  Harness   

65 

SpokesZ&c 

Whips: ..::.::.:.::::. 

Tbtal   

7,660 

67 

2,197 

40 

9.857 

107 

The  employment  of  machinery  in  this  class  is  mainly  in  tyre-setting. 
The  horse-power  of  the  machinery  used  in  the  Commonwealth  was  758, 
and  in  New  Zealand  226,  the  values  being  £178,726  and  £38,868 
respectively. 

Victoria  shows  by  far  the  greatest  progress  in  this  class,  no  less  tiian 
3,091  hands  being  employed  in  that  state. 


Class  of  Industry. 

New 
South 
Wales. 

Victoria. 

Queens- 
land. 

South 
Aus- 
tralia. 

Western 

AUR- 

tialia. 

mani^ 

Coach  and  Waggon  Building   

Cycles 

Perambulators 

Saddlenr  and  Harness    

1,660 
77 
27 
4^1 
88 
11 

2,802 

801 

41 

481 

""16 

476 

"ioi 

886 
168 

"iio 

872 
41 

'"iii 

147 
*  **86 

Spokes,  Ac    

mii».!vr..:::. :;:..:.: 

T*tal    

2,186 

8,091 

877 

858 

687 

29 
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Ship  and  Boat-building  and  Repairing. 

The  industries  depending  upon  shipping  have  not  attained  large 
dimensions  in  any  of  the  states,  and  as  regards  ship-building  itself,  the 
use  of  iron  instead  of  wood  for  the  frames  and  hulls  of  vessels  has 
injuriously  affected  a  promising  industry,  as  the  woods  of  Australia  are 
eminently  fitted  for  ship-building  purposes.  The  following  is  a  state- 
ment of  the  persons  employed  : — ' 


Commonwealth. 

New  Zealand. 

Australasia. 

Clasf  of  Induttry. 

Males. 

Females. 

Males. 

Females. 

Males. 

Docks  and  Slips  

-   S,6i4 

""ii 

32 
160 
211 

1 

'""si      [   2,407 

SaUSfTents,  and  Tftrpaulins 

Ship  and  boat-buUding  and  repairs 

ds 

Total   

2,014 

12 

898 

81 

2,407 

93 

The  use  of  machinery  of  a  powerful  character  is  necessary  for  the 
purpose  of  quickly  emptying  docks,  although  it  is  not  in  constant  requi- 
sition. The  value  in  the  Commonwealth  was  £385,201,  and  in  New 
Zealand  £209,878,  the  average  horae-power  in  use  being  1,505  amd  484 
respectively. 

In  industries  connected  with  ship-building  and  repairing,  New  South 
Wales  has  a  far  larger  number  of  hands  employed  than  any  other 
state,  mainly  due  to  the  fact  that  Sydney  is  the  terminal  port  of  most 
of  the  great  lines  of  steamers  trading  with  Australia.  The  chief  portion 
of  the  business  is  in  connection  with  the  docking  and  repairing  of  ships, 
although  there  are  several  establishments  engaged  exclusively  in  ship 
and  boat  building. 


Class  of  Industry. 

New 
South 
Wales. 

Victoria. 

Queens- 
land. 

South 
Australia. 

Western 
Australia. 

Tasmania 

Dooks  and  Slips 

1,042 

40 

392 

] "' 

1      168 

•      114 

}  . 

Sails,  Tents,  and  Tarpaulins 

Ship  and  boat-buUdlng  and  repairs 

16 
10 

Total   

1,474 

174 

108 

114 

76 

26 

Furniture,  BbddinGi  &c. 

Although  Australia  and  New  Zealand  produce  various  kinds  of  wood 
admirably  adapted  to  the  requirements  of  the  furniture  trades,  it  can 
hardly  be  said  that  the  industry  has  attained  a  development  equal  to 
its  opportunities.  As  showing  the  possibilities  of  the  industry,  it  may 
be  mentioned  that  the  value  of  furniture,  bedding,  flock,  and  upholstery 
imported  into  the  Commonwealth  during  1902  was  £262,400,  and  into 
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New  Zealand  £62,840. 
was  : — 

The 

employment  afforded  by  the  industry 

OfaMi  of  IndMlry. 

NewZMlMid. 

Australaata. 

Ifokt. 

FniMlea. 

MAlet. 

Feiiial««. 

MalM. 

1^.0^ 

BeddlnflTjlock.  Mid  Uphototery . . 

820 

» 

45 

8,880 

219 
88 

sag 

84 

1 

84 

7 

1,248 
10 
40 

1 

**67 
8 
2 

884 

J6 

46 

6.078 

288 

187 

tat 

Ohfiir-inaking^   

Parniture  ami  Cabinet-mftklDflr  .. 
Pictuf«  FnuMt    

118 

87 

Window  Blinds 

8 

Totol    

6,081 

880 

1,882 

73 

8,418     1          472 

The  value  of  the  machinery  employed  in  the  Commonwealth  was 
£91,672,  and  in  New  Zealand  £28,249,  the  average  horse-power  uaed 
being  960  and  464  respectively. 

The  manufacture  of  furniture,  bedding,  <!bo.,  in  the  Commonwealtb 
affords  employment  to  5,430  persons,  of  whom  2,019  are  in  New  South 
Wales  and  1,871  in  Victoria.  The  distribution  in  the  various  states  is 
as  follows : — 


OliOi  of  Indostfy. 

New 
South 
Wales. 

Vtotoria. 

<^jj«^ 

South 
AiMtnlia. 

Western 
AiMinUa. 

TteDMda. 

Beddinfir,  Flock,  and  Upholstery. . 

402 

29 

46 

1,808 

118 
87 

486 

1,276 
107 
62 

126 
""iik 

12 

"iii 

76 

■*288 

22 

Chair-making   

Furniture  and  Cabinet-making  .. 
Plotnre  Pramee    

1S7 
8 

Window  Blinds 

Total   

2,019 

1,871 

648 

528 

288 

187 

The  manufacture  of  billiard  tables  is  an  established  indusUy  in 
Victoria,  but  the  number  of  hands  employed  cannot  be  given  separately, 
as  they  are  included  amongst  those  shown  in  furniture  and  cabinet- 
making. 

Drugs  and  Chemicals  and  By-Peoductts. 

In  all  the  states  there  are  establishments  engaged  in  ma-lnTig 
chemicals  or  medicines  of  some  description,  while  tbe  manufaoture  cKf 
fertilisers  is  also  an  established  industry  in  every  state. 


Glass  of  ludustry. 

Commonwealth. 

New  Zealand. 

Australasia. 

Males. 

Females. 

Males. 

Females. 

Males. 

FsuJcsL 

Chemicals,  Drugs,  and  Medicine- 
Fertilisers  ...  TT 

808 
196 

428 

6 

66 

96 

47 
81 

88 

1,801 
S29 

456 

5 

Paints  and  Varnishes 

66 

Total   

^711 

484 

174 

88 

1.886 

617 
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The  horse-power  of  the  machinery  used  in  the  Commonwealth  waa 
2,132,  and  in  New  Zealand  319,  the  values  of  the  plant  being  £257,876 
and  £32,963  respectively. 

The  classification  for  individual  states  will  be  found  below  : — 


GlMB<»t  Indiutry. 

New 
Sooth 
Wales. 

Victoria. 

Qoeeos- 
land. 

Sonth 
Anstralia. 

Western 
Australia. 

Tasmania. 

Chemioalt,  Drugs,  and  Medicines.. 

437 
87 
102 

1,072 
186 
48 

88 

22 

82 
06 
16 

81 
7 
29 

28 
16 

Pftints  and  Varnishes 

1 

Total    

086 

1,266 

66 

142 

67 

80 

The  information  regarding  Yietoria  is  misleading ;  included  in  the 
workers  engaged  in  chemicals,  &c.,  are  a  number  of  persons  engaged  in 
the  manufacture  of  rubber  goods,  the  two  returns  having  been  combined 
so  tiiat  the  particulars  reguxiing  an  individual  establishment  might  not 
be  disclosed. 

Surgical  and  Soibntific  Appliakobs. 

The  employment  afforded  in  these  industries  is  not  great,  and  the 
major  portion  of  the  work  is  in  connection  with  the  manufacture  of 
spectacles,  etc. 


Class  of  Industry. 

New  Zealand. 

Australasia. 

Males. 

Females. 

Males. 

Females. 

Males. 

Females. 

Snndcal,    Optical,   and    other 
SoienHflcInstnimenlt   

106 

21 

06 

1 

The  machinery  employed  was  valued  at  £4,975,  and  the  average 
horse-power  used  was  25. 

In  only  three  of  the  Commonwealth  states  are  these  industriea 
established,  and  in  none  of  them  have  they  attained  any  important- 
dimensions. 


Clsisof  Industry. 


New 
South 
Wales. 


Victoria. 


Queens- 
tend. 


South 
Australia. 


Western 
Australia. 


Tasmana. 


Surgical,    Optical,    and    other 
Scientiflo  Instruments  


66 


17 
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Timepieces,  Jewellery,  and  Plated  Wabk. 

There  are  1,140  hands  engaged  in  this  class,  mostly  employed  in 
connection  with  jewellery. 


Clan  of  Industry. 

Commonwealth. 

New  Zealand. 

Tasmsjiia. 

Males.    1  Females. 

Males. 

Females. 

Males.     1  Femaka. 

Electro-plating 

97                8 
986               86 

11 

8 

106 
993 

s 

Manufacturing  Jewellery 

38 

Total    

1,062               39 

19 

1,101 

» 

The  horse-power  of  the  machinery  employed  in  the  Commonwealth 
was  91,  and  in  New  Zealand  14,  the  values  of  the  plant  being  J&24,34S 
and  £3,822  respectively. 

In  each  of  the  states  certain  persons  are  returned  as  being  engaged 
in  the  manufacture  of  jewellery,  but  it  is  extremely  doubtful  if  as 
many  as  are  set  down  are  employed  solely  in  this  industry.  It  is  more 
than  probable  that  the  numbers  include  some  hands  principally  engaged 
in  the  repair  of  watches  and  clocks. 


Class  of  Industrj-. 

New 
South 
Wales. 

Victoria. 

*^r- 

South 
Aus- 
tralia. 

Western 
Aus- 
tralia. 

Tarn- 

Electro-plating 

Manufacturing  Jewellery 

76 
108 

"oie* 

}   «{ 

26 
U4 

*"47* 

"'ik' 

Total    

248 

616 

84 

189 

47 

42 

Industries  connected  with  the  Production  of  Light. 

Industries  connected  with  the  production  of  fuel,  heat,  and  light  do 
not  afford  employment  to  many  hands.  The  following  table  shows  4,333 
hands,  of  whom  2,545  are  employed  in  gas-works,  1,034  in  electric-lighting 
works,  283  in  coke-making,  and  183  in  manufacturing  matches.  Gras- 
supply  gives  employment  to  far  more  persons  than  the  table  shows — 
possibly  to  twice  as  many — but  the  additional  hands  are  not  employed 
in  gas  making,  but  in  laying  down  pipes  and  other  work  connected 
with  gas  supply. 


Industr}\ 

Commonwealth. 

NewZealsnd. 

Australasia. 

Males. 

Females. 

Males. 

Females. 

Males.    {Females. 

Coke-works       

288    i     

119    '             1 
979    ;             8 

1,978         

87                85 
49               47 

""bi 
668 

"**87 

4 

'*'i46 

283 

119 
1,081 
2,641 
87 
40 
87 

Electric  Apparatus 

1 

Klectric  Ught  and  Power    

Gas-works  and  Kerosene 

Lamps  and  Fittings,  Ac  

Hydraulic  Power 

Matches         

3 

4 
86 

47 
146 

Total    

8,440    1            8fi 

667 

150 

4,097 

236 
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Machinery  of  a  very  powerful  and  valuable  character  is  required  in 
these  industries,  as  will  be  seen  from  the  fact  that  the  value  of  the  plant 
in  the  Commonwealth  was  £2,733,872,  and  in  New  Zealand  £871,653, 
the  average  horse-power  used  being  30,457  and  2,419  respectively. 

Only  in  New  South  Wales  is  the  nuuibt-r  of  hands  employed  in  each 
industry  specified.  The  coke-workers  in  Victoria  are  included  with 
hands  employed  in  gas-works,  while  the  hands  employed  in  establish- 
ments other  than  gas-works  are  grouped  together  in  Queensland.  The 
number  of  hands  employed  in  manufacturing  candles  is  not  included  in 
the  foUowing  table.  The  soap  and  candle  industries  are  usually  worked 
together,  so  that  it  is  not  possible  to  separate  the  hands  employed 
which  are  accordingly  classified  under  the  heading  of  soap  and  candle 
workers,  in  the  second  group  of  the  series.  The  manufacture  of  matches 
is  carried  on  in  Victoria,  but  the  number  of  hands  employed  is  not 
disclosed  in  the  official  statistics. 


Industiy. 

New 
South        Victoria. 
Wales. 

Qneens- 
land. 

South 
Aus- 
tralia. 

Western 
Aus- 
tralia. 

Tas- 
mania. 

Coke-works  

283    !     

44     1            7fl 

\      106 
248 

>;;;: 

}      216 
82 

Electric  Apparatus 

Electric  LiRht  and  Power 

Gas-works  and  Kerosene 

Lamps  and  Fittings,  Ac  

Hydraulic  Power,  Ac. 

413 
728 
72 
10 

147 

768 

"**80 

9 
66 

Total    

1,545 

1,067    !         }Ui4 

187 

296 

76 

In  view  of  the  magnitude  attained  by  gas-works  in  the  various  states, 
the  following  particulars  as  to  the  quantity  of  coal  used  and  gas  made 
during  1902,  may  prove  interesting  : — 

state.  "^^'^  '^^  ^' 

New  South  Wales 

Victoria   

Queensland 

Western  Australia 

Tasmania 

New  Zealand  


Coal  used. 

tons. 
196,460 
169,366 

36,709 

uuDic  leeu  oi  gas 
produoed. 

2,304,814,000 

1,642,652,799 

3.^9,023,600 

52.423,870 

69,686,979 

786,531,150 

Leatherwarr. 

In  view  of  the  fact  that  the  tanning  industry  has  assumed  such 
important  dimensions,  it  is  unsatisfactory  to  find  that  only  445  hands 
are  employed  in  connection  with  the  manufacture  of  leatherware. 


Class  of  Industry. 

Commonwealth. 

New  Zealand. 

Australasia. 

Hales. 

Females. 

Males. 

Females. 

Males. 

Females. 

Leather  Belting,  Fan<nr  Leather, 
Portmanteaux,  ana  Bags. 

}- 

70 

19 

8 

872 

78 
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The  machinery  ^nployed  in  the  ConmMMiwealth  was  TaJned  at 
-£10,941,  and  the  average  horse-power  in  use  was  70. 

The  largest  development  of  the  industry  is  in  Victoria,  where  276 
hands  are  employed,  die  majority  oi  them,  123  males  and  47  females, 
being  engaged  in  the  manufacture  of  fancy  leather. 


due  of  Indofltiy. 


Sooth 

Wales. 

Vktoda. 

*tr 

Sooth 
Aos- 

traMa. 

Western 
Adb-     < 
tmluL 

}- 

276 

88 

it 

Leather  Beltinfr,  Fancr  Leather,  | 
Portmanteaux,  and  Bags. 


Minor  Warbs. 

All  industries  which  ooukl  not  properly  be  iH^ought  mder  the  fore- 
going classification  are  inchided  here.  The  more  important  of  the 
industries  are  shown  separately,  but  owing  to  their  varied  nature  it  is 
impossible  to  show  them  all,  so  that  a  number  of  separate  industries 
have  been  brought  together  under  the  comprehensive  title  of  "  Other 
Industries." 


Claee  of  Indostry. 

ComtnonweaMb. 

New  Zealand. 

Australasia. 

Males. 

Females. 

Males. 

Females. 

Males. 

Females. 

Baskets  and  Wickerware,  Mats, 
Ac.    

96 
685 
62 
11 
72 
SOS 

7 

217 

2 

157 
181 

116 

86 

8 



172 

19 
42 

178 

212 
671 
«B 
11 
7t 
675 

26 

Brooms  and  Bmshware 

2S9 

Buhber  Goods  

2 

Tnvs 

Umbrellas 

157 

Other  Industries 

804 

Total    

1,829 

514 

sn 

2S4 

1,706 

748 

The  horse-power  of  the  machinery  employed  in  the  Commonwealth 
was  417,  and  in  New  Zealand  206,  the  values  of  the  plant  being 
X54,995  and  £22,028  re^ectively. 

The  returns  of  the  various  states  are  each  compiled  on  a  dijSerent 
basis,  so  that  it  is  impossible  to  give  aocurate  information  regarding  the 
several  industries.  The  manu^Eicture  of  brooms  and  bmshware  is, 
however,  the  most  important,  while  umbreHa-^naking  also  emptogrs  « 
considerable  number  of  hand?*.     In  Victoria  the  hands  employed  in  the 
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manttfactare  of  rubber  goods  are  included  with  those  engaged  in  the 
preparation  of  chemicals,  <&a 


dan  of  Industry. 


New 
South 
Wake. 


Victoria. 


Queens- 
land. 


South 
Austraiia. 


Western 
Australia. 


Tasmania. 


Baskets  and  Wickeneace    Mats, 

Ac 

Brooms  and  Brushwara 

Rubber  Goods 

Toys 

Umbrellas 

Other  Industries 

Total   


26 
888 
49 
11 
43 
31 


882 


67 
»4 


172 
426 


949 


124 


199 
15 


14 
53 


70 


281 


21 


76 


The  relative  development  of  the  industries  of  the  states  may  be 
measured  by  the  information  shown  in  the  following  table,  in  which  the 
industries  are  arranged  in  three  classes,  viz. : — First,. those  connected 
with  the  treatment  of  perishable  products  for  domestic  consumption  ; 
second,  those  dependent  upon  the  natural  resources  of  the  country  ; 
and,  third,  those  the  production  from  which  comes  into  competition  with 
imported  goods : — 


Btete. 

1fimplo)'ed  in  domestic 
induces  for  the  treat- 
ment of  perishable^ 

Employed  in  industries 

dependent  upon  the 

natural  resources  of 

theoountiy. 

Employed  in  induBtrie» 
the  production  from 

which  conies 

into  competition  with 

imported  goods. 

Hales. 

Females. 

Males. 

Females. 

Mides. 

Females. 

New  South  Wales.. 

Victom     

Queensland  

3,790    !          65 

3,662               59 

1,363              94 

726              14 

854                6 

277              40 

25,786 
19,504 
8,290 
6,710 
6,461 
4,133 

4,935 

13,113 

1,841 

2,784 

1,067 

728 

24.750 
26,502 
7,942 
9,159 
3,105 
1,771 

6,94$ 

10,235 

1,428 

1,145 

230 

617 

South  Australia  ... 
Western  Anstralia. 
TMmania  ............ 

Commonwealth . . 
New  Zealand   

10,662 
2,446 

278 
59 

70,884 
20,155 

24,468 
4,496 

73,229 
15,493 

20,496 
6,06» 

AostraUsta  

13,108 

337 

91,039 

28,964 

88,722 

26,565 

Plant  Employed  in  Manufactories. 
The  character  of  the  industry  chiefly  determines  the  horse-power 
required  and  the  value  of  the  plant.  Thus,  in  the  clothing  and  allied 
industries,  the  average  number  of  persons  per  100  horse-power  is  770  ; 
in  industries  connected  with  the  preparation  of  food  and  drink,  the 
average  is  only  62.  The  value  of  tiie  plant,  compared  with  the  horse- 
power, also  varies  greatly  as  between  the  different  industries.  In 
industries  working  in  wood,  the  value  of  plant  is  only  about  £70  per 
horse-power ;  in  furniture  trades,  £85  ;  while  in  gas-making  it  is  about 
XI, 200.     The  following  is  a  statement  of  the  amount  of  horse-power 
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and  value  of  plant    employed   in  the   various  groups  of  industries, 
according  to  the  classification  used  in  the  foregoing  pages  : — 


CUm  of  Indnttry. 


Treating  raw  materials,  Ac. 

Oils  and  fats,  ftc 

Processes  in  stone,  clay,  glass,  &c  . . . . 

Working  in  wood 

Metal  works,  machinery,  Ac 

Connected  with  food  and  drink,  &o.  . . 

Clothing  and  textile  fabric*,  dc. 

Books,  paper,  printing,  Ac    

Musical  instruments 

Anns  umI  explosives    

Vehicles,  saddlery,  and  harness   

Ship  and  boat  buUdinsr,  Ac 

Furniture,  bedding,  and  upholstery   . . 

Drugs,  chemicals,  and  bv-products 

Surgical   and .  other  scientiflo  instru- 
ments     

Jewellery,  platedware,  &c. 

Heat,  light,  and  power    

Leatherwaro  not  elsewhere  included  . . 
Minor  wares  not  elsewhere  included  . . 


Total 162,742 


Oommonwealth. 


New  Zealand. 


Horse- 
power. 


Value  of  i 
plant    I 


Horse- 
power. 


VahieoT 
plant. 


No. 

6,088 

1,812 

5,784 

18,717 

21.192 

62,021 

4,982 

4.811 

38 

92 

758 

1.605 

960 

2,182 

25 

91 

30,467 

70 

417 


£ 

682,808 

467,904 

674.678 

1,624,662 

8,394.978 

7,617.838 

800,197 

1,765.582 

3,325 

47,458 

178,726 

886,201 

91,672 

267,876 

4,975 

24,348 

2,788.873 

10,941 

54.995 


20,671,526 


Na 
2,099 
428 
1,106 
9,097 
2,780 
14,792 
8,644 
1,762 

'  "'89 
226 
484 
464 
319 


14 
2,419 


206 


89,089 


£ 
12d,98S 
44.908 

68,9S2 
425,606 
817,071 
1,036,980 
840,ftSS 
881,968 


10,660 
88,808 
200,878 
28,249 
82,968 


871,658 

670 

22,028 


8.962,521 


There  is  a  slight  inaccuracy  in  the  returns  that  it  is  well  should  be 
pointed  out  The  horse-power  quoted  represents  the  average  powo* 
actually  used,  while  the  value  of  machinery  and  plant  represents  ih&t 
of  all  the  usable  machinery  that  the  establishments  contain. 

Similar  information  for  each  state  of  the  Commonwealth  is  given 
below : 

Horse  Power, 


Class  of  Industry. 

New     1 

South      Victoria. 
Wales. 

Queens- 

South 
Australia. 

Western 
Australia. 

Taauania. 

Treating  raw  materials,  Ac     .... 
Oils  and  fats,  Ac 

No 

2,585 

525 

2.961 

6,609 

8,020 

18,711 

829 

1,456 

83 

2 

147 

978 

269 

280 

10 

18 

16,248 

24 

78 

No. 
2,634 
876 
1.822 
8,928 
4.784 
12.996 
3.480 
2,061 

90 

298 

258 

529 

1,427 

6 

74 

8,908 

42 

168 

No. 

691 

96 

256 

8,990 

2,520 

18,602 

226 

420 

62 

186 
85 
168 

6 

■"'682 

46 

No. 
842 
688 
287 
488 
2,802 
4,068 
268 
476 

"'i70 

116 

2 

169 

4 

1,186 

120 

No. 

43 

82 

292 

3,817 

742 

1,874 

30 

806 

61 

22 
20 
67 

4 

"2,7» 

4 

Na 
288 

51 

Processes  in  stone,  c!ay,  glass,  Ac 
Working  in  wood      

166 
1806 

Metal  works,  machinery,  &c    

Connected  with  food  and  drink,  Ac. 
Clothing  and  textile  fabrics,  Ac. . 

Books,  paper,  printing,  Ac. 

Musical  instruments 

2,734 

1.875 

146 

94 

Arms  and  explosives 

Vehicles,  saddlery,  and  harness  .. 

Ship  and  boat  building,  Ac 

Furniture,  bedding,  A  upholstery- 
Drugs,  chemicals,  and  bv-products 
Surreal  and  other  scientiflc  in- 
struments      

20 
6 
46 
46 

Jewellery,  platedware,  Ac  

Heat,  light,  and  power 

"iik 

Leatherware    not   elsewhere   in- 
cluded     

Minor   wares   not  elsewhere  in- 
cluded     

5 

Total   

62,818 

48,821  1       «7.7I!7  1 

11,256 

9,170 

7,916 

-..•--  , 
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ClaM  of  Indastiy. 


New- 
South 
Wales. 


Victoria. 


Queens- 
land. 


South 
Australia. 


Western 
Australia. 


Tasmania. 


Treatlnir  raw  material,  &c  

Oils  and  flats,  &c 

Processes  in  stone,  day*  glass,  &c 

Working  in  wood 

Metal  works,  machinery,  ko 

Connected  with  food  and  drink, 
&c 

Clothing  and  textile  fabrics,  &c. . . 

Books,  paper,  printing,  Ac 

Musical  instruments  

Anns  and  explosives 

Vehicles,  saddlery,  and  harness, 
Ac 1 

Ship  and  boat  building,  &c    j 

Fumituro,beddlng,and  upholstery  > 

Drugs,  chemioals,  and  by-products 

Surgical  and  other  scientiflc  in-, 
struments | 

Jewellery,  plated  ware,  ftc 

Heat,  light,  and  power 

Leatherware  not  elsewhere  in- 
cluded   

Minor  wares  not  elsewhere  in-l 
eluded i 


£ 

197,196 
187.287 
879.016 
840,160 
1,140.127 

2,280,670 

197,810 

594  939 

3,326 

286 

89,810 
270,480 
81,655 
67,526 

1,900 

6,676 

1,094,962 

3,890 

9,780 


£ 
166,824 
09,065 
153,415 
189,716 
851,972 

1,413,407 
488,116 
687,720 


47,172 

61,194 
52,935 
42,687 
148,697 

770 

13,618 

786,280 

6,459 

24,136 


£ 

76  762 

81,842 

60,226 

269,267 

888,966 

2,988,087 
72.016 
197,162 


£ 
64.420 

188,560 
88,750 
28.860 

868.870 

600,660 
41,490 
172,610 


£ 

5,571 

8,260 

83,868 

613.864 

218,986 

204.85A 
14,751 
122,514 


Total   16,796,843 


6,082,028 


18.496 
27.691 
11.117 
14,891 

668 

1,500 
410,927 

460 

2,709 


89.900 

29,920 

190 

20,960 


1,000 
107,010 


16,080 


16,093 
8.976 
3.91S 
4.112 

1.642 

906 

149,094 

1.642 


4.621,710 


1.702,810 


1,404,442 


£ 
22,100 
8,400 
14,908 
88,295 
481,064 

129,806 
86,515 
40.737 


2,888 

250 

2,211 

2,200 


660 
286,649 


8,800 


1,064,998 


The  average  value  of  plant  per  horse-power  of  machinery  employed 
ranges  from  £99  in  tbe  case  of  New  Zealand  to  £163  for  Queensland, 
the  average  for  Australasia  being  £127.  The  average  for  each  state 
was  as  follows  ; — New  South  Wales  £129,  Victoria  £116,  Queensland 
£163,  South  Australia  £151,  Western  Australia  £153,  and  Tasmania 
£135.  A  mere  statement  of  values,  however,  has  no  special  meaning, 
since  the  difference  in  the  figures  is  compatible  with  two  opposite 
conditions — either  the  same  plant  is  put  to  greatest  use  in  the  case  of 
New  Zealand,  or  it  is  of  superior  character  in  the  case  of  Queensland. 


Value  op  Production  op  Manufactories. 

The  value  of  the  articles  produced  in  the  manufactories  has  been 
carefully  estimated  for  each  of  the  states  and  is  given  below.  For 
New  South  Wales  and  Queensland  the  information  is  now  obtained 
annually ;  but  although  this  is  not  the  case  in  the  other  states,  there 
is  no  difficulty  in  arriving  at  a  satisfactory  estimate,  owing  to  the  ample 
data  at  command.  The  production  from  butter,  cheese,  and  bacon 
factories  and  creameries  has  not  been  taken  into  consideration,  as  it 
has  already  been  included  under  the  pastoral  and  dairying  industries. 
The  figures  refer  to  tbe  year  1902,  except  in  the  case  of  New  Zealand, 
where  the  census  returns  of  1901  are  the  latest  figures  available,  and 
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have  accordingly  been  used.  The  total  value  of  the  output  of  all  factories 
was  £92,032,000,  of  which  £52,984,000  represents  the  value  of  matmals 
and  fuel  used,  and  £39,048,000  the  value  added  in  the  procenes  of 
treatment.  Oi  the  latter  sum,  £18,611,000  was  paid  in  wages,  leaving 
a  balance  of  £20,437,000,  which  accrued  to  the  proprietors,  and  out  <rf 
which  rent,  insurance,  depreciation,  &c^  had  to  be  paid,  the  remainder 
representing  profits  on  the  business.  The  difference  between  the  value 
of  materials  and  fuel  used  and  the  total  output  is  the  real  value  ol 
production  from  manufactories;  this  sum  has  been  stated  above  at 
£39,048,000,  and  the  amount  in  each  state  was  as  follows  : — 


StaU. 

Vfttueof 
Production. 

VahMpar 

New  South  Wales 

£ 
11,452,000 
10,734,000 
3,287,000 
2.883,000 
2.423.000 
1,389,000 

£     8.  d. 

8    4    4 

Victoria    

8  17  10 

Queensland 

South  Australia 

6  6    3 

7  17  10 

Weatem  Australia 

11  16    5 

Tasmania 

7  18    2 

Commonwealth 

32,118,000 
6,930,000 

8    6    5 

New  Zealand  

9    1    e 

39,048,000 

8    7    8 

The  abore  table  would  seem  to  indicate  that,  in  proportion  to 
population,  Western  Australia  holds  the  premier  position ;  but  the 
position  occupied  by  that  state  is  due  to  the  higher  prices  obtained  for  ihe 
products  rather  than  from  any  great  development  of  the  manufactnring 
industries.  New  Zealand  stands  second,  and  its  position  is  ample 
evidence  of  the  great  expansion  that  has  occurred  in  the  manni^ 
turing  industries  of  the  colony  during  the  last  few  years.  The  added 
value  for  Victoria  has  been  set  down  at  £10,734,000,  which  is 
£4,330,000  higher  than  that  shown  by  the  latest  official  returns.  On 
the  basis  of  these  returns  the  production  per  inhabitant  would  be 
£5  5s.  3d.,  or  £2  18s.  lOd.  belov  the  average  of  the  other  Common- 
wealth states,  a  condition  of  things  far  removed  from  the  bounds  of 
probability. 

Wages  paid  in  Manufactories. 

A  comparison  of  the  wages  paid  in  the  manufactories  of  the  various 
states  would  be  decidedly  interesting,  but  unfortunately  the  figures  are 
available  only  for  New  South  Wales,  Victoria,  and  New  Zealand,  and 
even  in  these  states  they  are  not  compiled  on  the  same  basis.  What  in- 
formation  is  available  has,  however,  been  prepared  and  is  presented  in  Uie 
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form  of  a  table  showing  the  average  weekly  wages  paid  in  the  various 
industries  where  a  sufficient  number  of  hands  is  employed  to  enable  a 
fair  average  rate  to  be  stated.  The  figures  refer  to  the  year  1901 ; 
those  for  New  South  Wales  were  compiled  from  the  returns  furnished 
under  the  Factories  and  Shops'  Act ;  those  for  Victoria  were  obtained 
from  the  report  of  the  Chief  Inspector  of  Factories  and  Shops ;  while  the 
New  Zealand  figures  were  obtained  from  the.isensus  returns  published 
by  the  Government  Statistician. 


Indottry. 


Avtiftge  Weekly  Vfttges. 


Males. 


NewSouth  vi«»tArf-        ^«^ 
Wales.       victoria.    Zealand. 


NewSouth  TTi^ft^j^        New 
Wales.       victoria.    9^^^^^ 


Boiling-down  and  tallow  refineries 

Tanneries 

Wool  scouring  and  fellmongery 

Chaff  cutting 

Oilandgrease  

Soap  and  candles . 


Bricks  and  tiles 

Glass  (including  botties)   .. 

Olaas  (ornamental) 

Lime,  plaster,  ana  cement 

Marble  and  slate 

Pottery  and  earthenware  . . 

Boxes  and  oases  

Cooperage 

Joinsiy 

Sawmills    

Wood-tuminff  

Agricultural  unplements  .. 

Brass  and  copper 

Oalvanised  iron 

Ironworks  and  foundries  .. 

Emrineering 

BMlway  carnage  works 

Smelting 

Stores  and  ovens . 


Tinsmithing,  sheet  Ironworks  . . . 
letJi     ■ 


Other  met 

Wire  working   . . 

Baoon  curing 

Butter  fectories 
Meat  preserving 
Biscuits 


Confectionery 
Cornflour,  oatmeal,  ko. . 
flour-milM. 


Jam  and  fruit  canning 

Pickles,  sauces,  and  vinegar    . . 

Sugar  refineries   

Aerated  waters,  cordials,  kc.  . . 

Breweries  

Condiments,  coffee,  and  spices 

Distilleries  

Ice  and  refrigerating 

Malting  

Tobacco,  cigars,  Ac    

fish-curing  and  preserving  .... 

Woollen  mills   

Boots  and  shoes  

Slop  clothing    


£  s.  d. 
2  6  10 
1  le  6 
1  10 

1  14 

2  0 

1  IS 

2  S 
1  8 
1  18 

1  19  11 
1  18  9 
1  14  2 
1  12    7 

1  IS    0 

2  6  0 
1  14    2 


1  7 
1  12 
1  18 
1  16 

1  16 

2  9 
1  12 
1  8 
1  19 
1  12 
1  19 
1  2 
1  14 
1    2 

4 
14 


1  12 
1    6 


17  11 
2  2 
9  2 
2  10 
8  9 
7 
6 


1  10    7 

i"2  "6 
1  10  7 
1  16    8 


£  &  d. 

1  15    2 
1  17    2 
1  IS    8 

18    6 
2    4    9 
1  10  10 
1  15  10 
1  16    8 

1  15    6 

2  "i'V 

2"s"2 
1  16  11 

i'o '6 

1  16    5 

iio'o 

1  11    6 

14  0 
1  10    8 

15  1 

1  18    9 
•  17    9 

2  0    8 
12    8 
10    6 

iio's 

}l    510 

1  18    0 
18    8 

1  16    5 
16    8 

2  2    5 

i'ii's 

i  *8*io 

1  14    6 

£  s.  d. 
j-l  11    8 


1  12    8 
19    0 


1  10    7 

i'9'0 
19  5 
1  15    6 

a  12    0 

1  18    0 


1  18  9 
16  5 
1  10    4 


1  8  11 
1  11  6 
I  15  1 
10  0 
17    1 


1  17  0 
18  7 
18    1 


1  8 

2  7 


1  19    0 


112 
1  15  9 
1  18    4 


£  s.  d. 


0  10    1 


£  s.  d. 


0  11  0 

0  11  5 

0    8  6 

0  11  9 


0  10  10 


0  18    4 

0  12    8 


0  11    2 
0    9    0 


0  12    5 
6**9**6 


0  11    2 


0  17    3 


0  17    7 


0  15 
0  18 
0  18 


0  16    5 
0  15    8 


£  8  d. 


0  16  8 

0  11  2 

0    8  2 

0    9  5 


0    8    8 
0  18    8 


0  16  11 
0  13    8 
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Indoftry. 


Avenge  WeeUy^agee. 


NewSouth 
Wftlee. 


Victori*. 


FenuJcB. 


New      NewSouth 
ZeaUod.      Wales. 


Victoria. 


New 


Clothiii|r(tailoriii|r) 

Dresnnaklnip  and  millinery 

Hats  and  caps  

Waterproof  and  oilskin 

Shirts,  ties,  and  scarfs  

Rope  and  cordage   

Tents  and  tarpaulins 

Paper  bags,  boxes,  &o 

Printing  and  bookbinding    

Muaicarinstnunents  

Explosives 

Coach  and  wagon  building  

Cycles 

Docks  and  slips    

Ship  and  boat  building 

Bedding,  flock  and  upholster^'    . . 

Iron  bedsteods 

Furniture  and  cabinetmaklng.  . . 

Picture  frames 

Chemicals,  drugs,  and  mtdiclnes.. 

Manufacturing  jewellery 

Electric  light  and  power  

Gas  works 

Leather  belting    

Fancy  leather,  portmanteaux,  and 

bags 

Brooms  and  brushware 

Saddlery  and  harness 

Basket  and  perambulator  factories 
Flax  mills  


£  s. 

2  2 
1  16 
1  11 
1  18 
1  14 
1  4 
1  7 
1  0 
1  10 
1  18 


£  s.  d. 

2    0  5 

2    0  6 

1  19  7 

1  12  6 

1  12  9 

15  0 


£  s.  d. 

1  16  0 

1  17  6 

17  6 

16  9 

16  3 

16  4 


£  s.  d. 
0  18  4 
0  10  0 
0  IS  10 
0  12  11 
0  11    1 


1  12    5 


2  4  7 
2  4  10 
1  12    6 


1    9 

1  16 

2  0 
1  18 
1  11 
1    7 


1  19    8 


1    7    1 
113 


1  18 
1  10 
1  8 
1  19 

1  16 

2  8 
1  12 

1  7 
1  7 
1  12 


1  l(i  U 

1  12    4 

2  0    2 

1  Oil 
19    0 

2  0  11 
2    8    6 


14    7 
i'7'6 


0  18  6 
0  10  6 
Oil    7 


£  a.  d. 

0  18  8 

Oil  6 

0  17  0 

0  16  6 

0  14  8 

Oil  9 


0  10    8 
Oil  11 


0  16    0 


012    8 
0'i9**6 


Die    8 


16  8 

18  9 

19  5 
1  14  6 


2    7    8 


6  8 

4  U 

8  6 

8  0 


0  16  0 
0  15  2 
Oil    8 


0  12  10 

i*'8"o 


0  16  4 
0  16  11 
0  le    1 


0  12  6 
0  18  1 
0  17    2 


£  s.  d. 
0  15  U 
010  8 
0  U  S 
0  9  6 
0  10    ^ 


OlS    7 


O  10  11 
0  17    t 


Tbese  figures  must  be  accepted  with  a  certain  degree  of  cautiou.  In 
each  state  a  considerable  number  of  juvenile  workers  is  employed,  bat 
only  in  Victoria  is  their  actual  stren^h  ascertained,  and  as  the 
average  weekly  wage  paid  in  any  establishment  would  depend  to  a 
large  extent  on  the  proportion  of  juvenile  labour  employed,  a  hit 
comparison  is  impossible  while  that  information  is  lacking. 
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Aborigines,  187 
Absentee  Incomes,  314 
Accidents,  Deaths  from,  689 

Bailway,  350 
Aooumnlation,  716 
Adelaide,  Annual  Value,  702 

Climate  of,  57 
Advances  to  Farmers,  285 
Ages  of  the  People,  174 
Agricnltaral  Banks,  285 

Colleges,  284 

laboarers,  293 

Pnrsnits,  Employment  in,  004 
Agricultore,  240 

Area  under  Cultivation,  243 
1850-1858,  614 
1861-1871,625 

Increase  of,  244 

Value  of  Crops,  240 
Alcohol,  Consumption  of,  464 
Alien  Races,  188 
Alum,  232 
Angora  €k)ats,  415 
Antimony,  218 
Anthracite,  230 
Apatite,  233 

Arbitration  and  Conciliation,  653 
Area  and  Physical  Configuration,  1 
Arrests,  459 

Arrivals  and  Departures,  170 
Arsenic,  222 
Artesian  Bores,  289 
Asbestos,  234 

Assurance  Companies,  Assets  and  Lia- 
bilities, 740 

Expenses  of  Management,  741 
Assurance,  Industrial,  743 

In  various  Countries,  742 

Life.  735 
Auckland  Islands,  53 
Australasian  Auxiliary  Squadron,  443 
Australia,  Physical  Descnption  oi^  2 


Bacon,  Consumption  of,  525 
and  Ham,  432 


Bank  Failures,  1893,  645 

Notes,  Issue  of,  722 
Bankruptcies,  748 
Banks,  Assets  and  Liabilities,  718 

Business  in  each  State,  721 

Deposits  in  all,  730 

Expenses  of  Management,  724 

Metallic  Reserves  of,  723 

Resources  of.  716 

Results  of  Working,  720 

Savings,  726 
Barley,  Acrea^,  259 

Average  \  alue  of  Crop,  261 

Production,  260 
Barton,    Sir   Edmund,  Resignation  of 

Premiership,  108 
Beef,  Consumption  of,  525 
Beer,  Consumption  of,  531,  534 
Beeswax,  433 
Beet  Sugar,  277 
Benevolent  Asylums,  450 
Birthplaces,  182 

Birth  Rates  and  Death  Rates,  663 
Births,  663,  664 

Age  Oroups,  665 
Bismuth,  219 
Bitumen,  231 

Blue,  Consumption  of,  529 
Boards  and  Trusts,  New  South  Wales, 
709 

Other  States,  711 

Victoria,  710 
Boiling  Down  Works,  425 
Boot  Factories,  943 
Bores,  Artesian,  289 
Botany  Bay,  Foundation  of  Settlement,  68 
Brandy,  Production  of,  269 
Bread,  Price  of,  538 
Bread-wioners  and  Dependents,  900 
Breweries,  941 
Brisbane,  Annual  and  Capital  Value,  701 

Climate  of,  57 
Broken  Hill  Proprietary,  205 
Brown  Coal,  222 

Buildine    and     Investment   Societies, 
Deposits,  371 
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Butter,  Conftumption  of,  625 
Prices  since  1820,  538 
Trade,  429 

of  United  Kingdom,  431 
Value  of  Production,  4^ 


Cable  Services,  762 

Subsidies,  765 
Cancer,  Deaths  from,  685 
Candles,  Consumption  of,  529 
Capital,  Importation  of,  311 

Movement  of,  314 
CatUe,  409 

Cast  of,  426 

Export  of  Live,  427 

Slaughtering  Returns,  411 

Value  of,  412 
Census,  Agricultural  Labourers  at,  294 

Breadwinners  and  Dependents,  900 

Education  at,  522 

Grade  of  Workers,  911 

Habitations,  480 

Population  of  Chief  Cities,  172 

Pnmary  Producers,  903 

Religions  at,  301 

The  Commercial  Class,  908 

The  Industrial  Class,  906 

The  Professional  Class,  911 
Centralisation  of  Population,  171 
Charities,  448 
Chatham  Islauds,  52 
Cheese,  Consumption  of,  525 

Prices  since  1820,  538 

Trade  Returns,  429 

Value  of  Production,  429 
Childbirth,  Deaths  in,  688 
Chinese,  Number  of,  189 
Chrome  Ore,  222 
Chronological  Tables,  69,  84 
Churches,  Baptist,  299 

Congregational,  299 

EngUsh,  296 

Jewish,  299 

Presbyterian,  297 

Roman  Catholic,  296 

Salvation  Army,  300 

Wesleyan,  298 
Cigars,  Consumption  of,  530 
Cities,  Population  and  Annual  Value, 

706 
Clays,  233 
Climate,  54 

Clothing  Factories,  942 
Coal,  2& 

1852-1858.  617 

Average  Price  per  ton,  229 

Birthplaces  of  Miners,  New  South 
Wides,  229 


Coal- 
Export  of,  225 

Miners  employed,  ^9 

New  South  Wales,  223 

New  Zealand,  226 

Production  of  Australasia,  228 
,  Production  of  World,  230 

Quantity  raised  per  Miner,  225 

Queensland,  226 

South  Australian,  227 

Tasmanian,  227 

Victorian,  227 

Western  Australian,  227 
Cobalt,  222 

Cocoa,  Consumption  of,  929 
Coffee,  Consumption  of,  525 

Prices  since  1S36,  541 
Commerce,  864  (see  also  Trade) 
Commercial  Pursuits,  Employment  in, 

908 
Commodities,  Prices  of,  537 
Commonwealth,  External  Trade  of,  877 

Finance.  769 

1902,  772 

1903,  773 

Customs  and  Excise,  776 
Posts  and  Tdegraphs,  782 
Probable  Revenue  and  Expen- 
diture, 1903-4,  775 
Revenue  and  Expenditure,  1901, 770 
Historical  Sketch  of,  89 
Companies,  Investment,  725 
Tax,  Tasmania,  813 

Western  Australia,  810 
Conciliation  and  Arbitration,  653 
Conjugal  Condition,  180 
Constitutional  I>i8ea8es,Death8  from,6BS 
Constitution  of  the  Commonweal^,  111 
of  the  States- 
New  South  Wales,  1S5 
Victoria,  150 
Queensland,  154 
South  Australia,  156 
Western  Australia,  159 
Tasmania,  161 
Convictions,  459-468 
Cook  Islands,  53 
~       Br,209 

^ew  South  Wales,  210 
Production  of  Australasia,  21S 
Queensland,  211 
South  Australia,  210 
Victoria,  212 
Western  Australia,  212 
Cost  of  Living,  534 
Crime,  457 

Serious,  466 
Crisis,  Financial,  1893,  045 
Crops,  Value  of,  240,  241 


Cop^r, 
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Croup,  Deaths  from,  880 
Cultivation,  Area  under,  243 
Currants  and  Raisins,  Consumption  of, 

629 
Currency,  732 
Customs  and  Excise  Collections,  899 

Cost  of,  899 

Commonwealth,  776,  895 
Customs  Duties,  Average  Hate  in  each 
State,  897 

Cost  of  Collection,  899 


Dairy  Farming,  428 

Employment  in,  436 
Dates,  Consumption  of,  529 
Death  Bates,  Age  Groups,  671 
Deaths,  666 

Ages  at,  669 
bv  Suicide,  476 
Causes  of,  673 
from  Accidents,  689 
Cancer,  685 

Constitutional  Diseases,  683 
Croup,  680 

Developmental  Diseases,  635 
Diarrhoeal  Diseases,  681 
Dietetic  Diseases,  683     . 
Diphtheria,  679 
Diseases  of  Chroulatory  System, 

687 
Febrile    or  Zymotic  Diseases, 

675 
Local  Diseases,  686 
Measles,  676 
Nervous  Diseases,  686 
Parasitic  Diseases,  683 
Phthisis,  683 
Scarlet  Fever,  677 
Typhoid,  682 
Violence,  689 
Whooping  Cough,  678 
in  Childbirth,  688 
Infantile,  672 
Defence,  437 

Expenditure  on,  444 
Naval,  440 
Deposits,  in  Banks,  719 
Developmental  Diseases,  Deaths  from, 

Diamonds,  234 

Diarrhoeal  Diseases,  Deaths  from,  681 

Dietetic  Diseases,  Deaths  from,  683 

Diphtheria,  Deaths  from,  679 

Discovery  of  Australia,  60 

Diseases  of  Circulatory  System,  Deaths. 

687 
Dividend  and  Companies  Tax,  Western 
Australia,  810 


2h 


Divorce,  472 

Domestic  Produce,  Exports  of,  865 

Domestic  Pursuits,  £mpk>ymectt  in,  910 

Drunkenness,  463 

Dunedin,  Bainfall  of,  50 

Dutiable  and  Free  Imports,  893 

Dwellings,  480 

Early  Closing  Legislation,  648 
Education,  500 

at  Census  periods,  522 

Cost  of,  509 

Diflfusion  of,  516 

Progress  of,  521 

Secondary,  512 

Technical,  519 

University,  617 
Eggs,  433 

Prices  of,  541 
Elaterite,  231 

Employment  and  Production,  900 
Employment  in  Agriculture,  293 
Enteric  Fever,  Deaths  from,  682 
Estates,  Value  of,  307,  308 
Expenditure,  Municipal,  713 
Experimental  Farms,  284 
Export  of  Domestic  Produce,  885 
Exports.     (See  Trade. ) 

Factories.    (SeeManniaotories.) 
Factory  Laws,  648 
Federal  Finance,  769 

High  Court,  109 

Ministry,  96 

Bepresentation,  Quota  for,  1C6 

Tariff,  Effect  on  Trade,  897 
Federation,  History  of,  89 
Female  Labour  in  Factories.  918 
Finance,  Commonwealth,  769 

State,  791 
Effect  of  Federation  on,  7S4 
Financial  Crisis,  1893,  645 
Fish,  Consumption  of,  529 
Food.  Expenditure  on,  634  * 

Thermo-dynamic  power  of,  527 

Supply,  525 
Free  Coods,  Imports  of,  893 
Friendly  Societies,  745 
Frozen  Meat  Trade,  422 
Fruit,  Imports  and  Experts,  282 

Drying,  281 
Furniture  Factories,  947 

Gaols,  468 

Gardens  and  Orchards,  280 

•    Value  of  Production,  232 
Gis  Works,  951 
Gems  and  Gemstone%  234 
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Glaciers,  New  Zealand,  50 
Gold,  Coinage,  732 
Discovery  of,  193 
Discoveries,  Effect  on  Trade,  612 
Exports  of.  892 
Exports,  1851-8,  613 
Miners  employed,  203 
Nuggets,  203 

Production,  1851-1902,  201 
Gross  and  Fine,  202 
of  New  South  Wales,  196 
New  Zealand,  198 
Queensland,  194 
Tasmania,  199 
Victoria,  194 
Western  Australia,  107 
Total,  200 
World's  Production,  204 
Grades  of  Workers,  911 
(Jrape  Crop,  Value  of,  271 
Grapes,  Production  of,  269 
Grape  Vines,  Acreage,  268 
Graphite,  231 
Grasses,  Area  under,  267 
Green  Forage,  Acreage,  207 
Gypsum,  23i3 


Habitations,  480 
Hay,  Acreage,  264 

Average  Value  of  Crop,  266 

Net  Import  and  Export,  266 

Production,  265 
Hides,  Pnce  Levels  of,  435 
Hindoos,  Population,  189 
Hobart,  Annual  and  Capital  Value,  705 

Climate  of,  58 
Honey,  433 

Consumption  of,  ^^29 
Horse-power  of  Factories,  954 
Horses,  412 

Exports  to  India,  413 
to  South  Africa,  414 
Value  of,  414 
Hospitals,  449 


Industrial  Arbitration,  653 
Industrial  Glass,  The,  906 
Industries,  Classiiication  of,  930 

Value  of  Production  from,  913 
Incomes,  321 

Absentee,  314 

of  Breadwinners,  325 

over  and  under  £200,  322 

Proportion  to  Production,  326 
to  Value  of  Property,  324 

New  South  Wales,  803 

South  Australia,  809 
Income  Tax,  New  Zealand,  817 

Queensland,  807 

Tasmania,  813 

Victoria,  806 

Western  Australia,  810 
Indebtedness,  Australasian,  312,  313 
Industrial  Assurance,  743 
Industrial  EstablishmenU,  in  1S4S,  606 
in   1862,  629.     (See  also  ^laoa- 
factories. ) 
Industrial  Legislation,  648 
Industrial  Progress,  1859-1862,  618 

1863-1872,  622 

1872-1893,  633 

Period  preceding  Gold  Discoretics, 
QOl 

Recent  Legislation,  048 

The  Gold  Period,  607 
Infantile  Mortality,  672 
Insanity,  475 
Interstate  Trade,  866 
Intoxicants,  Consumption  of,  531-4 
Investment  Companies,  725 

Deposits  with,  731 
Iron,  New  South  Wales,  216 

Queensland,  217 

Tasmania,  217 

Western  Australia,  217 


Japanese,  Number  of,  189 
Judicial  Separations,  473 
Justice,  Expenditure  on,  469 


Illegitimacy,  471 
Illiteracy,  624 

Immigration  and  Emigration,  169 
Immigration,  State  Aid  to,  169 
Imperial  Conference,  104 
Importation  of  Capital,  31 1 
Imports  and  Exports,  865.     (See  also 
Trade.) 

and  Re  exports,  898 
Imports,  Classification  of  Articles,  876 

Dutiable  and  Free,  893 
Index  of  Mortality,  669 


Kanaka  Legislation,  101 
Kaolin,  233 
Kauri  Gum,  231 
Kermadec  Islands,  52 
Kerosene,  Oil,  Consumption  of,  529 
Shale,  230 

Lakes.  New  South  Wales,  18 
New  2iealand,  51 
South  Australia,  34 
Tasmania,  43 
Victoria,  23 
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Land,  Area  alienated  and  leased,  598 

Area  and  Number  of  Holdings,  600 

and  Settlement,  548 
Land  Laws,  New  South  Wales,  548 

New  Zealand,  592 

Northern  Territory,  582 

Queensland,  570 

Tasmania,  588 

Victoria,  556 

Western  Australia,  583 
Land,  Revenue,  818 

Value  of,  305 
Lftnd   and    Income   Tax,    New  South 
Wales,  801 

New  Zealand,  813 

South  Australia,  808 

Tasmania,  811 

Victoria,  804 
Lard,  432 
Lead,  220 

Leather  Factories,  951 
Legislature.     (See  G>nstitution.) 
Letters,  Postacre  of,  447,  752 
Libraries,  Public,  524 
Life  Assurance,  735 
Limestone,  232 
Live  Stock,  403 

Increase  of,  404 

1851-1859,  616 

1862,  619 

1861-1871,  625 

1871-1893,  636 
Living,  Cost  of,  534 
Loans,  1871-1902,  813 

Character  of  Stock  Issued,  842 

Conversion  and  Consolidation,  844 

Dates  of  Maturity,  833 

Expenditure  from,  856 

Expenses  of  Negotiation,  835 

Late  Issues,  845 

Municipal,  714 

Quotations  of  Stock,  838 

Redemption  of,  832 
Local  Diseases,  Deaths  from,  686 
Local  Government, 

New  South  Wales,  693 

New  Zealand.  706 

Queensland,  700 

South  Australia,  701 

Tasmania,  705 

Victoria,  697 

Western  Australia,  703 
Local    Government,    Expenditure   and 

Revenue,  713,  863 
Lunacy,  475 


Magistrates'  Courts,  459 
Mail  Services,  756 


Maize,  Acreage  and  Production,  257 
Value  of  Crop,  258 
World's  Production  of,  259 
Malt  Liquors,  Consumption  of,  532 
Manganese,  219 

Manufactories  of  Australasia,  918 
Arms  and  Explosives,  945 
Books,  Papers,  &c.,  S44 
Classes  of  Industry,  930 
Clothing  and  Textiles,  942 
Comparison  of  New  South  Wales  and 

New  Zealand  returns,  925 
Connected  with  Production  of  Light, 

950 
Drugs,  Chemicals,  &c.,  948 
Female  Labour  in,  918 
Food  and  Drink,  939 
'  Furniture  and  Bedding,  947 
Hands  employed,  920 
Horse-power,  954 
Leatherware,  951 
Metal  Works  and  Machinery,  937 
Minor,  952 

Musical  Instruments,  945 
New  South  Wales,  921 
New  Zealand,  924 
Oils  and  Fats,  933 
Plant  employed,  953 
Queensland,  922 
Ship  and  Boat  Building,  947 
South  Australia,  923 
Stone,  Clay,  Glass,  934 
Surgical  and  Scientific  Instruments, 

949 
Tasmania,  924 

Timepieces,  Jewellery,  &c,  950 
Treating  Raw  Materials,  932 
United  States,  926 

Value  added  to  Materials  by  Treat- 
ment in,  924 
Value  of  Production,  966 
Vehicles,  Saddle  and  Harness,  946 
Victoria,  919 
Amendment  of  Official  Returns,  929 
Value  of  Materials  and  Output,  927 
Wages  paid,  956 
Western  Australia,  923 
Wood-working,  936 
Marble,  232 
Marriages,  690 

Children  bom  to,  692 
Mark  Signatures,  524 
Marriage  Rates,  691 
Measles,  Deaths  from,  676 
Meat,  Consumption  of,  525 
Meat  Preserving  Works,  940 
Melbourne,  Annual  and  Capital  Value, 
698 
Climate  of,  56 
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Mercn^,  220 

Metal  Workfl,  937 

Mica,  233 

Military  Contingents,  440 

Forces,  438 
Milk,  Consumption  of,  529 

Production  of,  428 
Mineral  Resources,  193 
Minerals,  Production  of  each  State,  236, 

238,239 
Miners,  237 
Minor  Crops,  283 
Mints,  732 
Money  Orders,  747 
Mortality,  Lidex  of,  689 

Infantile,  672 
Mountains,  New  South  Wales,  9 

New  Zealand,  47,  60 

Queensland,  26 

South  Australia,  35 

Tasmania,  42 

Viotoria,  21 

Western  Australia,  39 
Municipal  Institutions,  693.     (See  also 

liocal  Government.) 
Musical  Instruments,  Manufacture  of, 

945 
Mustard,  Consumption  of.  529 
Mutton,  ConsamptioQ  of,  525 

Exp(»t  of  FroBen,  422 

National  AastralaBian  Convention,  90 

Native  Races,  187 

Naturalisation,  190 

Naval  Defence,  440 

Nervous  Diseases,  Deaths  from,  686 

Net  Imports,  898 

New  Guinea,  Physical  Description  of,  44 

New  South  Wales,  Physical  Description 

of,  6 
Newspapers,  Postage  of,  447 

Transmission  of,  752 
New  Zealand,  Physical  Description  of, 

46 
Nickel,  221 

Northern  Territory,  Climate  of,  57 
Nuggets  of  Gold,  203 

Oatmeal,  Consumption  of,  625 

Prices  of,  541 
Oats,  Acreage  uid  Production,  255 

Net  Imports  and  Exports,  256 

Value  of  Crop.  256 

World's  Production,  257 
Ocean  Mail  Serviees,  756 
OffsBders,  Criminal,  461 
Old-age  Pensions,  453 
Onions,  Consumption  of^  529 


Opal,  234 
Orcfaard8,280 
Ozokerite,  231 


Pacific  Islanders,  189 

Parasitic  Diseases,  Death  from,  €83 

PjfcTcels  Post,  755 

Parks,  447 

Parliaments.     (See  ConstitntMBs.) 

Pastoral  and  Dairy  Prodnoiioa,  Value 

of,  434. 
Pastoral  Property  and  Preduction,  Vatoe 

of,  417 
Pastoral  Pursuits,  Emptoyment  in,  435, 

905 
Pastoral  Resources,  403 
Penryhn  Island,  53 
Pensions,  Old-age,  453 
People's  Federal  Convention,  91 
Pepper,  Consumption  of,  529 
Perth,  Climate  of,  58 
Petroleum,  230 
Phthisis,  Deaths  from,  683 
Plant  Employed  in  Factories,  953 
PUtinum,  219 
Plumbago,  231 
Police,  Expenditure  on,  466^  46© 

Strength  of  Forces,  464 
Poor  Relief,  Expenditure  on,  4SO 
Population,  165 
Ages  of,  174 
Alien,  189 

Annual  Increase  of,  167 
at  Census  Periods,  165 
Birthfrfacee,  182 
Census  of  Chief  Cities,  172 
Centralisation  of,  171 
Conjugal  Condition,  180 
Densi^  of,  168 
Native  Races,  187 
NatumUsniion,  190 
State-aided  Immigration,  169 
Pork,  432 

Consumption  of,  525 
Ports,  Shipping  and  Trade  <rf,  494 
Postace  Rates,  754 
Postal  Facilities,  756 
Postal  Notes,  748 

Posts  and  Telegraphs,  FedenO,  782 
Growth  of  PosUl  Bnsioees,  7K 
History  of  Post  Office,  760 
Revenue  and  Expenditure,  767 
Posts,  Parcels,  755 

Potatoes,  Acreage  and  Produetaon,  26S 
Average  Value  of  Crop,  264 
Consumption  of,  525 
Net  Imports  and  Exports,  263 
Variation  in  Prices,  540 
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Poult4fy,  433 

Preserved  Meat  Trade,  422 

Price  Levek,  435 

Articles  of  Conunon  Use,  543 

Imports  and  Exports,  544,  546 
Prices,  Adelaide,  I860- 1871,  632 

Melbourne,  185^-1871,  631 

of  Commodities,  537 

Sydney,  1859-1871,  630 
Primary  Industries,   Prodnetion  from, 

916 
Primary  Producers,  903 
Pris(M)8^  £xpeoditure  on,  460 
Private  Property  and  Incomes,  304 
Private  Schools,  514 
Probate  and  Succession  Duties,  797 
Production,  Agricultural,  240-2 

from  all  Industries,  Value  of,  913 

IndDstrial,  913-917 

Value  of  Manufacturing,  955 
Prc^cBnoiial  Pursuits,  Emuoyment  in, 

911 
Property,  Distribution  of,  308 

Private,  Value  of,  304 
Public  Debt,  Growth  of,  828 

Debts,  Interest  and  Charces,  822 
Public  Finance,  791.     (See  aOso   State 

Finance.) 
Public  Libraries,  524 


Railways — 

Victoria,  361 

Western  Australia,  384 
Rainfall,  Distribution  of  Area,  50 
Raisins,  PlxKlucticm  of,  270 
Rates,  Municipal,  714 
Redemption  of  Loans,  832 
Re-exports,  888 
Referendum,  New  South  Wales,  Votes 

Cast,  150 
Refrigerating  Works,  940 
R^gi^tered  Letters,  754 
Registration  of  Shipping,  497 
Religion,  295 

Revenue.  (See  State  and  Commonwealth 
Finance.) 

Municipal,  713 
Rice.  Consumption  of,  525 

Prices  since  1836^  541 
Rivers,  New  Gumea,  44 

of  New  South  Wales,  12 

New  Zealand,  48 

Northern  Territory,  33 

Queensland,  27 

South  Australia^  32 

Tasmania,  42 

Victoria,  22 

Western  Australia,  38 
Rock  Salt,  232 


Queensland,  Description  of  Districts,  28 

Physical  Description  of,  24 
Quota  for  Federal  Kepresentstion,  106 


Railways.  Accidents  on,  350 
Averaffe  Train  Load,  348 
Coachmg  and  Goods  Traffic,  347 
Control  of  State,  334 
Comparison  of  Facilities,  336 
Cost  of  Construction,  338 
Diversity  of  G^Ae,  335 
Earnings  and  iScpenses  per  mile, 

345 
Finaaeial  Results  of  Foreign,  346 
Gauge  and  Length  of  Private,  332 
History  of  Ck>nstmetioiiy  327 
Interest  on  Capital,  34^ 
Mileage  under  Construction,  333 
New  South  Wal8%  352 
New  Zeaknd,  305 
Northpom  Territory,  380 
Progress  of  Construction,  329 
Queensland,  367 
Revenue  and  Expenditure,  339 
Rolling  Stock,  850 
South  Australia,  375 
Tasmania,  380 


S^go,  Consumption  of,  529 
S^t,232 

Average  price  since  1836,  541 

Consumption  of,  525 
Salvation  Army,  300 
Sapphires,  235 
Savings  Bsnks,  726 
Scarlet  Fever,  Deaths  from,  677 
Schools,  Private,  514 

State,  505 
Seamen's  Wages,  498 
Settlement,  Australssian,  598 
Sheep,  404 

Breeds  of,  408 

History  of  Breeding,  404 

Increase  or  Decrease  40 

Value  of,  400 
Ship  Buildinc,  047 
Shipping,  482 

At  various  Ports,  404 

External,  486 

In  Ballast,  480 

Interstate,  484 

Nationality  of  Vessels,  400 

Re^trations,  497 

Steam  and  Sailing,  491 

Tonnage  of  Mail  Steamers,  493 

Wages  ol  SeaoBOD,  498 
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Silver,  Broken  Hill  Company,  205 
Discovery  of,  20^ 
Exports  of,  206 
Prodaction  in  each  State,  208 
World's  Production,  209 
Silver  Lead,  206 
Smelting  Works,  207 
Soap,  Consumption  of,  529 
Social  Condition,  446 
South  Australia,  Physical  Description 

of,  30 
Spirits,  Consumption  of,  531,  533,  534 
Starch,  Consumption  of,  529 
State  Advances  to  Farmers,  285 
State  Finance,  791 

Adjusted  Revenue  and  £xT>enditure, 

823 
Dates  of  Maturity  of  Loans,  833 
Effect  of  Federation  on,  784 
Expenditure,  793 
By  Government  and  Local  Bodies, 

862 
Growth  of  Public  Debt,  828 
Heads  of  Expenditure,  820 
Land  and  Income  Taxation,  801 
Land  Revenue,  818 
Loans,  Character  of  Stock  Issned, 
842 
Conversion  and  Consolidation,  844 
Expenditure  from,  856 
Expenses  of  Negotiation,  835 
Late  Issues  of,  Izc,.  845 
Position  of  Revenue  Accounts,  824 
Probate  and  Succession  Duties,  797 
Redemption  of  Loans,  832 
Revenue,  792 
From  each  Source,  795 
From  Taxation,  818 
Trust  Funds,  827 
State  Schools,  505 

Enrolment,  508 
Stewart  Island,  52 
Stock,  Live,  1851-1859,  616 
1861-1871,  625 
1871-1893,  636 

Carrying  Capacity  of  Australasia, 
415 
Stock,  Quotations  for,  838 
Sugar,  Consumption  of,  275,  525 
Origin  of  Imported,  276 
Plantations,  Labour  on,  273 
Prices,  538 

Production  and  Import,  274 
Refineries,  939 
Yield  of,  273 
Beet,  277 

Cane,  Acreage  and  Production,  272 
Cost  of  Cutting,  274 
Value  of  C^p,  276 


Suicides,  470 

Sulphur,  222 

Superior  Courts,  Convictions,  466 

Swine,  432 

Value  of  Production  from,  428 
Sydney,  Annual  and  Capital  Value,  695 

Climate  of,  55 


Tallow,  Price  Levels  of,  435 

Tanneries,  932 

Tapioca,  Consumption  of,  529 

Tariff,  Average  Rates  in  each  State  f«>r 

1900,897 
Tariff,  Commonwealth — 

Average  Rates  of  Duty,  896 

Collections  under,  895 

Western  Australian,  894 

Comparison  of  Duties  with  Statt 
Tariffs,  897 

Probable  Effect  on  Trade  of  States, 
897 
Tasmania,  Physical  Description  of,  40 
Taxation,  Revenue  from,  818 
Tea,  Consumption  of,  525 

Trade  in,  874 
Technical  Education,  519 
Telegraph  Rates,  762 
Telegraphs,  759 
Telephones,  766 
Tellurium,  220 
Tin,  213 

New  South  Wales,  214 

Production  of  Australasia,  216 

Queensland,  215 

South  Australia,  215 

Tasmania,  214 

Victoria,  215 

Western  Australia,  215 
Tobacco,  278 

Consumption  of,  280,  530 

Prices  of,  641 
Tonnage  of  Shipping,  483 
Trade,  864 

Customs  and  Excise  Collections,  S9> 

Dutiable  and  Free  Goods,  893 

Effect  of  Federal  Tariff  on,  897 

Exports  from  Commonwealth,  SS3 

External,  877 

of  Commonwealth,  880 

Extra- Australasian,  867 

Gold  Exports,  893 

Imports  into  Commonwealth,  881 
for  Home  Consumption,  895 

Interstate,  866 

New  Zealand,  884 

Various  Countries,  879 

Re-ExDort6,  888 

with  China,  875 
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Trade  with — 

Foreign  Conntries,  809 

Honskong,  875 
iDdia,  874 

Java,  876 

Paoitic  Islands,  875 

United  Kingdom,  867 

United  States,  873 

Wool  Exports,  889 
Tramways,  401 

Treasury  Bills,  Late  Issues,  845 
Trust  Funds,  827 
Tweed  Mills,  944 
Typhoid,  Deaths  from,  682 

Uniform  Duties,  Effect  on  States'  Trade, 

897 
Universities,  617 

Victoria,  Physical  Description  of,  19 
Violence,  Deaths  from,  689 
Vital  Statistics,  663 
Viticulture,  268 

Wages— 1843-1860,  603 
1851-1868,  611 
1860-1862,  621 
1861-1871,  627 
1872-1879,  643 
1903,660 
in  Factories,  956 
New  JgTealand,  661 
of  Seamen,  408 


Wages — 

Prior  to  Arbitration  Act,   New 
South  Wales,  662 

Special  Boards,  Victoria,  669 
Water  Conservation,  289 
Western  Australia,  Physical  Descrip- 
tion of,  36 
Wheat,  246 

British  Imports  of,  264 

Consumption  of,  262,  626 

London  Prices,  263 

Net  Import  and  Export,  252 

Production,  248 
of  World,  249 
Value  of,  261 
Whooping-cough,  Deaths  from,  678 
Wine,  Consumption  of,  531,  633,  534 

Export  of,  270 

Production  of,  269 

Trade,  Effect  of  Duties  on,  271 
Wolfram,  220 
Wool,  418 

Excess  of  Exports,  420 

Prices,  421 

Production  of,  419 

Sal^  of,  418,  891 

Trade,  889 
1850,  607 

Weight  of  Fleece,  419 
Woollen  Mills,  944 
Workers,  Grades  of,  911 


Zinc,  221 

Zymotic  Diseases,  Deaths  from,  675 
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